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REMARKS  UPON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF 

MR.  CORNELIUS. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  an  individual,  there  are 
always  two  classes  of  influence  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  the  first 
place,  the  providence  and  Spirit  of  God  are  to  be  distinctly  recognized.  Men 
are  not  unfreqaently  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  they  can  hardly 
avoid  acting  a  distinguished  part.  They  came  into  existence  at  that  very 
moment  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  change.  They  had  only  to  fall  in 
with  a  current,  which  had  received  its  direction  long  before  they  were 
bom.  Or,  perhaps,  some  slight  incident  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  their 
history,  which  was  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  their  contrivance,  but  which 
essentially  modified  their  whole  subsequent  course.  The  fathers  of  New 
fingland,  though  endued  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  were,  not\^ith- 
standing,  deeply  indebted  to  the  providence  of  God.  The  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  in  England,  compelled  them  to  leave  it.  A  spirit  of 
adventure  and  foreign  discovery,  had  been,  for  several  years,  abroad  in 
Europe.  Coming  from  a  small  island,  over  a  wide  ocean,  and  landing  on 
a  great  continent,  they  would  naturally  feel  an  enlargement  of  soul.  The 
idea  must  have  been  forced  upon  their  minds,  that  they  were  to  be  the 
parents  of  a  new  race,  the  patriarchs  of  a  new  continent.  They  were  also 
frequently  the  subjects  of  remarkable  and  entirely  unforeseen  deliverances. 

it  is  important  to  look  upon  the  history  and  character  of  men,  in  this 
aspect.  A  main  part  of  our  object  in  reading  biography,  should  be  to 
trace  the  operations  of  the  providence  of  God.  If  we  lose  sight  of  that,  we 
shall  certainly  be  in  danger  of  paying  idolatry  to  a  few  distinguished  names. 
In  Washington's  character,  there  was  a  singularly  happy  combination  of 
qualities,  which  were  in  part  the  result  of  his  own  effort  and  self-discipline. 
Still,  God  gave  to  Washington,  powers  of  body  and  of  mind  altogether 
onusaa],  api  placed  him  in  circumstances,  where  those  powers  were  nur- 
tured and  oeveloped.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  however,  men  are  free  agents.  Almost  unbounded 
scope  is  given  to  them  for  industry,  energy,  and  constant  acquisition. 
There  is  a  very  great  disparity  among  individuals  in  the  same  profession, 
with  equal  original  powers,  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  because  one 
win  make  those  efforts  which  another  refuses  or  neglects  to  make.  God 
does  not  give  wisdom  to  the  thoughtless,  nor  energy  to  the  idle.  He  dis- 
penses his  faror#provj|^ntly,  as^well  as  bountifully.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing feet  in  tbeJidivine^ministration,  that  the  industrious  and  observant 
man  aiioald  meet  with  that  fevorable  conjunction  of  circumstances  on 
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which  success  often  depends.  There  are  placed  before  us.  not  only  general 
promises  of  aid,  but  the  strong  probability  that  we  shall  meet  with  some  of 
those  unforeseen  events,  whiclr  will  enable  us  to  confer  eminent  benefits 
on  mankind.  It  was  the  patient  and  thoughtful  Newton,  to  whom  was 
revealed  the  beautiful  order  of  these  material  heavens.  It  is  the  laborious 
experimentalist  who  effects  the  most  important  discoveries  in  any  of  the 
sciences.  The  celebrated  inventions  in  the  arts,  were  the  product  of 
intense  and  long  continued  thought.  So  it  is  in  the  spiritual  world.  We 
do  not  attain  to  distinguished  usefulness  by  accident  or  by  miracle.  Our 
hearts  must  be  divested  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  our  hands  must 
be  ready  for  effort,  before  we  can  discover  and  take  advantage  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  providence  of  God. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  consistent  view  of  any  man's  character,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  two  classes  of  facts  and  influences  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  Mr.  Cornelius  was,  in  some  respects,  a  self-educated  man. 
If  he  had  original  force  of  character,  he  was  never  accustomed  to  put  any 
blind  dependence  upon  it.  He  knew  what  his  powers  for  doing  good  were, 
and  how  they  might  be  strengthened  and  perfected.     Through  his  whole 

Eublic  life,  he  manifested  uncommon  industry,  and  a  methodical  and  intel- 
gent  application  to  his  various  duties.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was  indebted  to  extraneous  influence,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  Power,  who  Vuleth  over  all.  In  the  following  remarks,  it  is 
proposed  briefly  to  consider  his  character  and  public  life,  under  both  the 
aspects  which  have  been  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  striking  attitudes,  in  which  Mr.  Cornelius  is  presented 
to  our  minds,  has  respect  to  his  bodily  organization.  While  this  was  doubt- 
less affected  in  various  ways,  by  his  regimen,  and  his  attention  to  the  rules 
of  exercise  and  temperance,  yet  it  was  to  be  regarded  pre-eminently  as  a 
gift  of  the  Creator — and  it  was  a  gifl  of  surpassing  beauty  and  proportion. 
It  is  not  transgressing  the  bounds  of  truth,  to  say  that  he  had  all  the  quali- 
ties which  compose  a  perfect  human  form.  If,  when  gazing  upon  that  form, 
an  emotion  of  envy  has  arisen  in  our  hearts,  the  emotion  has  been  checked 
by  the  thought,  that  such  powers  were  accompanied  with  corresponding 
responsibilities — and  that  a  failure  fully  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of 
their  Creator,  would  be  attended  with  great  guilt.  All  the  parts  of  his 
frame  were,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  keeping.  The  effect  of  one  feature 
or  limb,  was  not  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  deformity  of  another.  On 
the  contrary,  each  was  rendered  more  attractive  by  being  in  harmony  with 
others.  A  remarkable  trait  in  his  personal  appearance,  was  the  variety  and 
quick  succession  of  emotions  which  he  exhibited  through  the  medium  of 
his  countenance.  The  operations  of  his  mind  were  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  visible  through  that  natural  mirror.  We  have  seen  feelings  of  grief, 
of  affectionate  confldence,  of  intense  solicitude,  and  of  exulting  hope,  de- 
picted on  his  features,  with  such  strength  and  vividness  a^o  mock  all 
delineation  either  by  pen  or  pencil.  It  was  like  the  crossmg  and  re- 
crossing  of  light  and  shade  over  a  harvest  field.  This  circumstance  helped 
him  to  ret^tfb  command  of  the  eye  and  the  attention,  when  addressing  a 
public  audience.  It  was  a  passport  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  were  communicated  by  his  language,  were  beaming 
and  burning  on  every  feature.  The  lines  and  colors  of  his  countenance 
were  the  handmaids  and  interpreters,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  harbingers 
of  what  fell  from  his  lips.  The  structure  of  his  frame,  «nd  his  general 
aspect  was  that  of  dignity.  He  was  form^  to  be  a  deader  ift.any  enterprize 
in  which  he  might  be  engaged.    His  erect  position  and  majestic  frame 
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impresBed  every  beholder.  It  won  the  esteem  of  those,  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  his-  rSligious  opinions.  It  enabled  him  to  declare  the  truth  of 
God,  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  without  hesitation  and  without  detri« 
ment  to  his  cause.  It  also  awakened  a  strong  interest  in  his  behalf  in  the 
most  unenlightened  and  depressed  classes  of  society,  with  which  he  came 
in  contact.  Accompanying  and  enforcing  all  the  preceding  qualities  was 
his  voice.  It  was  one  of  uncommon  clearness  and  compass.  It  could 
reach  the  most  distant  auditor  with  perfect  distinctness,  and  fill  every 
comer  and  niche  of  our  largest  edifices.  It  had  not,  perhaps,  the  delicacy 
and  flexibility  of  tone  which  some  voices  possess.  Still  it  was  not  deficient 
in  these  qualities.  He  produced  the  most  powerfiil  effects  upon  our  feelings 
by  the  employment  of  the  milder  and  lower  intonations.  There  was  occa- 
sionally a  subduing  tenderness,  which  was  in  strong  and  delightful  contrast, 
with  some  preceding  exhibition  of  overwhelming  power.  His  clear  and 
sonorous  voice  was  to  him  as  a  public  agent,  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Very 
few  individuals  who  have  lived  in  this  country,  have  been  called  to  address 
audiences  more  numerous,  or  convened  in  edifices  more  diverse  in  form  and 
size. 

The  character  of  his  father,  was  another  circumstance  worthy  of  distinct 
consideration.  This  excellent  man  had  passed  through  scenes,  which  had 
imparted  to  him  great  energy  and  firmness.  Early  in  life  he  had  engaged 
in  the  service  of  bis  country,  without  the  cordial  concurrence  of  his  family 
fiiends.  He  escaped  from  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment  in  a  British  jail, 
by  his  boldness  and  ingenuity.  He  maintained,  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  military  career,  a  consistent  religious  profession,  and  to  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  he  upheld  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  in  the  face  of  much  dis- 
couragement and  opposition.  This  determined  character  he  impressed 
upon  his  son.  Perhaps  the  consideration  that  he  was  an  only  s(mi,  led  him 
to  guard  more  carefully  against  the  dangers,  by  which  a  father  in  such 
circumstances,  is  surrounded.  At  all  events,  the  course  of  discipline 
which  he  adopted,  was  manly  and  decisive,  and  the  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  youthful  subject  was  great  and  salutary.  It  imparted  a  vigor  and 
determination  to  his  mind  and  whole  character  which  never  forsook  him. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  dwell,  for  a  moment,  upon  a  fact  in 
his  religious  history.  The  remark  has  been  sometimes  made,  that  when 
God  intends  to  employ  an  individual  in  a  sphere  of  distinguished  usefulness, 
he  so  wders  it  that  his  conversion  is  marked  and  unequivocal.  This  asser- 
tion is  not  meant  to  imply  that  there  must  be,  in  all  cases,  very  deep 
convictions  of  sin,  or  corresponding  emotions  of  joy,  or  an  immediately  de- 
cisive alteration  of  any  kind.  The  change  in  Baxter,  Buchanan,  and 
Martyn,  was  so  gradual,  that  the  time  when  it  commenced  was  not  obvious 
to  themselves  or  to  others.  At  length,  however,  the  evidence  that  they 
were  Christians  was  to  themselves  distinct  and  full.  Martyn  said  that  he 
could  BO  mdre  question  it  than  he  could  his  own  existence.  The  different 
manner  and  circumstances  of  this  great  change  must  exert  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  subsequent  life.  Persevering  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  is  not  consistent  with  prevailing  doubts  in  regard  to  one's  own 
safety.  What  would  a  soldier  be  worth  in  the  day  of  battle,  if  he  followed 
his  commander  with  hesitating  and  doubtfiil  steps.  A  person  must  be  re- 
joicing in  hope,  and,  in  some  measure,  confident  of  his  high  calling,  before 
he  can  do  good  to  all  men  as  he  has  opportunity.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
thenfore  that  a  Christian  sh^d  commence  his  course  with  as  much 
impetos  as  pooflUe  firom  the  cflfcimstances  of  his  conversion.  The  very 
lec^flectkm  of  the  *'  marvellous  change,"  wUl  inspire  hun  with  new  ardor 
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in  his  pathway  to  heaven.  With  this  signal  advantage  did  Mr,  Cornelius 
enter  upon  his  religious  course.  His  conviction  of  sin  'Was  uncommonly 
deep  and  thorough,  and  his  first  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Saviour,  cordial  and 
soul-transforming.  The  reality  of  the  change  was  clear  to  his  own  mind  as 
well  as  to  those  of  others.  A  consciousness  of  love  to  Christ  diffused  a  sweet 
serenity  through  his  soul,  and  armed  him  with  courage  for  the  day  of  con- 
flict He  often  referred  to  this  period  as  emphatically  a  season  of  grace  and 
peace — a  foretaste  of  never  ending  joy.  Darkness  and  doubt,  indeed, 
occasionally  visited  his  soul  within  a  short  time  after  his  conversion,  but 
they  only  made  the  recovered  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  more 
pleasant  and  vivifying.  He  possessed  in  some  good  measure  the  feelings 
of  Paul,  when  he  deduces  fi'om  his  confident  expectation  of  eternal  life,  the 
sublime  inference,  wherefore  we  labor. 

Mr.  Cornelius  entered  on  his  religious  life,  at  a  period  when  many  cir- 
cumstances must  have  combined  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  a 
heart  so  susceptible  as  his.  It  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  churches  of  Christ  were  just  beginning  to  realize  the  great  fact  that 
their  religion  is  to  be  propagated  among  all  nations.  The  first  company 
of  missionaries  had  just  departed  to  carry  the  gospel  to  India.  Mills  had 
commenced  his  career  of  seraphic  benevolence.  Our  Western  States  were 
becoming  known,  as,  in  many  parts,  scenes  of  moral  desolation.  An 
unaccustomed  interest  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Afirica. 
The  glow  and  freshness  of  youth  was  upon  every  thing  which  had  respect 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad.  There  had  been 
no  period  like  it,  since  the  reformation.  The  preceding  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were,  comparatively,  a  season  of  apathy.  At  the  present  time, 
the  subject  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  has  become,  to  some  extent, 
a  matter  of  sober  calculation,  and  of  fixed  principle.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Cornelius  entered  upon  the  Christian  life,  at  the  time  in  which  he 
did,  shaped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  his  whole  future  destiny.  It 
gave  a  tenderness  to  his  feelings,  and  an  enlargement  to  his  views,  which 
would  have  been  attained,  probably,  in  no  other  circumstances.* 

His  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  few  such  men  as  Mr.  Evarts  and  Dr. 
Worcester,  it  is  generally  supposed,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Frequently  as  he  enjoyed  such  opportunities, 
and  highly  as  he  valued  them,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  inquisitive  mind  and  susceptible  heart.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  belief,  however,  that  the  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  with  those 
venerated  men,  though  highly  important,  did  not  essentially  modify  his 
character.  He  learned  from  them,  indeed,  many  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom.  They  corrected  the  decisions  of  his  inexperienced  youth,  and 
helped  him  to  control  his  feelings,  by  giving  additional  clearness  to  his 
conscience,  and  strength  to  his  judgment.  At  the  feet  of  Dr.  Worcester, 
especially,  he  always  delighted  to  sit,  and  listen  to  the  wordaof  wisdom, 
which  dropped  as  honey  from  his  lips.  Yet  his  character,  as  to  all 
its  main  features,  was  formed,  before  his  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
viduals in  question.  lie  never  manifested  a  sounder  judgment,  or  a  more 
enlightened  zeal,  than  on  his  mission  to  the  Indians,  when  hardly  twenty- 
two  years  old.  That  agency  brought  him  into  connection  with  men  high 
in  civil  life,  yet  he  acquitted  himself  of  all  his  difficult  undertakings  with 
uncommon  fidelity  and  prudence.  His  resources  were  developed  very 
early  in  life.     He  did  not  need  that  protracted  experience,  which  many 


He  read,  at  this  time,  with  lingular  delight  and  profit,  the  Memoir  of  Mn.  Harriet  Newell. 
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Others  mast  acquire,  before  their  powers  can  be  safely,  and  to  the  highest 
degree,  employed.  The  effect  of  his  intercourse  with  more  mature  minds, 
consisted  in  giving  a  uniformity  to  his  character,  and.  in  correcting  his 
judgment  in  the  lesser  circumstances  and  occasions  of  life. 

Yfe  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  of  ihe  traits  in  his  character,  in 
tbe  formation  and  culture  of  which  he  exerted  a  more  direct  agency 
himself. 

The  Tersatility  of  his  powers  was  uncommon.  There  are  very  few 
species  of  labor,  intellectual  or  physical,  in  which  he  would  not  have  ex- 
celled, had  he  pleased  to  have  given  his  attention  to  them.  He  could  turn 
instantly  from  one  employment  to  another.  He  had  that  ready  address, 
that  selPpossession,  attractive  personal  appearance,  acquaintance  with  the 
modes  of  intercourse  in  society,  firm  muscular  power,  excitableness  of 
emotion,  which  qualified  him  to  discharge,  with  entire  success,  a  great 
variety  of  complicated  duties.  He  did  not  possess,  as  he  was  ever  ready 
to  acknowledge,  very  copious  stores  of  science  and  literature.  Still, 
he  had  the  mental  ability — the  stamina  of  a  scholar — power  of  labo- 
rioos  investigation— -of  seizing  upon  fundamental  principles — of  subject- 
ing a  topic  to  logical  analysis  *and  generalization.  Had  he  seen  fit  to 
accept  of  his  appointment  of  Theological  Professor,  at  one  of  our  more 
important  colleges,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  qualified  himself  to  have 
discharged  its  duties,  with  eminent  ability.  On  one  occasion,  he  had 
opportunity  to  show  his  mental  resources,  on  the  field  of  controversy ;  with 
w^t  success  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  His  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  is 
a  happy  specimen  of  clear  and  simple  illustration,  and  of  condensed  thought, 
on  a  sabject  which  has  been  fi'equently  involved  in  unnecessary  darkness. 
His  executive  powers  were  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  he  resorted  to  his  study  with  strong  reluctance.  But  the  fact 
was  the  reverse.  A  mind  so  intelligent  and  inquisitive,  was  certainly 
capable  of  acquiring  habits  of  abstraction,  and  of  severe  and  protracted 
thought 

The  entire  harmony  of  his  character  was  as  remarkable  as  the  versatility 
of  his  powers.  He  was  a  faithful  and  an  affectionate  friend,  a  valuable 
counsellor,  lovely  and  interesting  in  all  his  social  relations,  ready  to  sym- 
pathize in  every  form  of  human  calamity,  and  to  take  a  real  and  effective 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  others.  He  rejoiced  in  the  extension  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  was  an  impressive  preacher  of  the  doc- 
trines of  tbe  cross,  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  every  philanthropic  enter- 
prize.  At  home  or  abroad,  among  strangers  or  friends,  in  the  great 
congregation,  or  on  the  solitary  journey,  there  was  a  delightful  consistency 
of  feeling  and  conduct 

But  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  more  at  length,  some  of  the  qualities  of 
bis  character,  which  have  just  been  enumerated.     For  a  professional  man, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  common  life  and  business,  was  uncom- 
monly extensive  and  accurate.     He  adhered  to  the  maxim,  that  what  was 
worth  doing  at  all,  was  worth  doing  well.     He  conducted  his  pecuniary 
accounts  with  great  regularity  and  neatness.     The  various  public  docu- 
ments, which    were    intrusted  to   his    care,  were   arranged  with  order 
and  intelligence.      His  style  of  penmanship,  if  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance, was  very  neat  and  perspicuous,     l^o  the  most  minute  details  of 
Che  office,  to  tbe  most  laborious  examination  and  arrangement  of  docu- 
ments, he  submitted  with  entire  cl^erfulness.     This  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  deimis  of  a  system,  enabled  him  to  act  with  confidence  and  energy. 
The  eSed  of  sach  knowledge,  and  such  habits  on  his  conscience,  was  by 
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no  means  inconsiderable.  *  The  tenderness  and  power  of  that  faculty  are 
often  greatly  lessened  by  the  loose  and  desultory  manner  of  transacting 
pecuniary  concerns,  which  many  professing  Christians  adopt.  A  great 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  men,  in  this  particular,  will  be  effected  when 
they  will  bring  their  conscience  beneath  the  clear  and  searching  light  of 
God's  law.  They  will  see  and  feel  that  a  Christian  character,  in  itis  proper 
meaning,  can  be  maintained  only  by  doing  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  manner,  every  duty  which  devolves  upon  them. 

Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  trait  was  integrity.  Of  the  property  of 
the  church,  which  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  Mr.  Cornelius  was  a  faithful 
steward ;  conscious  that  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  very  existence  of  our 
benevolent  associations,  is  depending  on  the  rigid  honesty  of  those,  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  public  funds.  He  had  evidently  studied  this  subject, 
with  much  seriousness  and  attention.  Instead  of  subjecting  himself  to  the 
charge  of  delinquency  and  carelessness,  he,  perhaps,  erred  on  the  other 
extreme.  He  frequently  mentioned  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  he 
never  performed  a  journey  of  considerable  length,  in  behalf  of  a  public 
object,  without  a  sacrifice  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  When  urged  to 
adopt  efficient  measures  to  secure  a  nitre  comfortable  pecuniary  sup* 
port,  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  forward  in  justification  of  his  conduct, 
the  example  of  Paul,  who  gladly  relinquished  his  own  rights  that  he  might 
put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  gospel.  We  have  rarely  known  an 
instance  of  honesty  more  scrupulous,  of  integrity  farther  beyond  the  reach 
of  suspicion,  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  with  great,  and,  considering 
his  circumstances,  munificent  liberality. 

Mr.  Cornelius  possessed,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  power  of  inducing 
others  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  an  individual,  however  fortified  in  an  adverse  opinion,  to 
resist  his  eloquent  persuasions.  One  secret  of  his  success,  in  this  partic- 
ular, was  his  personal  experience  in  deciding  questions  of  duty.  He  had 
fully  investigated  those  considerations  by  which  all  men  of  religious  prin- 
ciple are  wont  to  be  guided.  He  could  also  state  a  question  to  every 
description  of  minds  with  remarkable  clearness.  He  did  not  carry  his 
point  so  much  by  the  invention  of  new  arguments,  as  by  a  luminous  pre- 
sentation of  the  obvious  and  ascertained  facts  and  arguments  belonging  to 
the  question.  We  have  been  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  men  of 
moderate  capacity,  apprehended  his  meaning.  He  had  none  of  that  vanity 
which  causes  a  man  to  hunt  for  original  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression , 
at  the  expense  of  perspicuity  and  impression.  He  was  willing,  also,  to 
reiterate  the  same  great  motives  and  arguments,  when  an  ambitious  spirit, 
or  personal  intellectual  benefit,  would  have  tempted  him  to  have  taken  a 
different  course.  Such,  moreover,  was  the  vigor  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  strength  of  his  feelings,  that  he  could  clothe  a  subject  in  rich  and 
attractive  colors.  He  was  deeply  interested  himself  in  whatever  business 
he  undertook,  and  this  enabled  him  to  present  it  lo  others  in  its  most 
impressive  forms.  His  object  was  not,  however,  attained  by  overstatement, 
or  by  an  enumeration  of  unimportant  circumstances,  but  by  showing  the 
prominent  aspects  of  the  question  in  their  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  ever  retained  the  friends 
and  auxiliaries  which  he  had  secured  to  his  cause.  Those  who  had 
bestowed  of  their  substance,  bountifully,  at  his  solicitation,  welcomed  his 
return.  He  had  qualities,  which  made  it  delightful  to  be  associated  with 
him — a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  even  in  minate 
particulars — unaffected  kindness  of  manner — great  delicacy  of  feeling— 
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freedom  from  every  species  of  envy  and  jealousy^— the  practice  of  heartily 

commending  others,  when  it  could  be  done  with  truth — and  a  confident 

belief  in  the  certain  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  euterprize  in  wiiich  he 

was  engaged.     This  last  circumstance  was  very  apparent.     He  was  accus- 

toined  to  dwell  upon  the  encouraging  aspects  of  his  course.     Some  ex* 

celleni  men,  by  allowing  their  minds  to  fasten  on  the  apathy  of  real 

ChrisUans,  on  the  avarice  of  mercenary  professors  of  Christianity,  and  on 

the  appalling  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  in  the  unbelieving  world , 

exceedingly  impede  their  usefulness.     They  become  timid,  glooMiy,  jealous, 

if  not  misanthropic.     They  rarely  mingle  with  their  harsh  complaints  and 

denunciaUons,  the  soil  words  of  persuasion  and  encouragement.     They  do 

not  follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who  commended  his  brethren  whenever  he 

could  do  it  in  consistency  with  truth.     Mr.  Cornelius  acted  on  the  principle 

of  the  Romans,  never  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.     He  threw  around 

him  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.     This  example  animated  the  bosoms 

of  his  coadjutors.     They  felt  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  leader,  who  was 

80  confident  of  victory,  and  so  able,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  it. 

One  of  the  traits  in  his  character  to  which  his  success  in  public  life  was  ' 
greatly  owing,  was  the  union  of  tf>und  judgment  and  ardent  emotion.  A 
stranger,  after  listening  to  his  public  addresses,  might  conclude  that  how- 
ever efficient  he  might  be  in  action,  he  would  not  be  uncommonly  discreet 
in  counsel.  But  the  important  public  measures  of  his  life,  will  bear  the 
severest  examination.  In  matters  comparatively  unimportant,  errors  in 
judgment  might  be  discerned.  But  whenever  a  great  interest  was  at  stake, 
no  man  would  submit  to  more  patient  deliberation.  We  will  select  a 
striking  instance  of  his  forethought,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
public  career  in  1818. 

At  the  time  in  which  he  visited  the  councils  of  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  missions  among  their  people,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  were  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remove 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cornelius  in  New 
Orleans,  a  friend  in  Tennessee  informed  him,  that  a  report  was  in  circu- 
lation in  that  State,  that  he  had  used  all  his  influence  while  with  the 
Indians,  to  persuade  them  not  to  sell  their  lands  and  emigrate,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  further,  that  on 
the  strength  of  this  report,  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  had  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  cautioning  him  to  guard  against  the  influence  and 
designs  of  Mr.  Cornelius.  This  intelligence,  totally  unexpected  as  it  was, 
did  not  lead  him  to  act  unadvisedly,  nor  to  delay  acting  promptly.  It 
happened  most  providentially  that  when  he  had  visited  the  Indian  tribes, 
two  or  three  Tennessee  merchants  were  in  company  with  him  on  their 
way  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  heard  all  his  communications  with  the 
Indians,  as  he  had  acted  solely  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  He 
immediately  procured^  aflSdavits  from  these  merchants,  fully  disproving 
the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him,  and  forwarded  them  to  the 
Department  of  War.  This  measure  at  once  corrected  the  misapprehension, 
and  restored  to  him  the  confidence  of  the  government.  On  his  return  to 
Washington,  he  deposited  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary's  oflice,  a  docu- 
ment, containing  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  case.  Such  judgment  and 
prompt  action,  in  an  inexperienced  youth  of  twenty-one,  is  certainly  not 
common.  If  the  inquiry  is  made  for  the  cause  of  this  maturity  of  judgment 
in  an  individual  who  had  feelings  so  ardent,  the  reply  would  be,  that  it  was 
doabtfees  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  an  original  structure  of  his  mind.    He 
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was  also  in  the  habit  of  eiAfullj  consulting  the  opinions  of  others.  When 
a  case  of  great  importance  came  before  him,  no  one  was  more  anxious  to 
receive  the  light  which  others  could  scatter  in  his  path.  He  was  habit- 
ually accustomed,  also,  to  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  are  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  did  not  cultivate  simply  a 
general  feeling  of  dependence  upon  him.  He  had  an  abiding  conviction 
of  the  real  existence  and  presence  of  th^  Saviour.  He  cherished,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  belief,  that  every  circumstance,  however  minute, 
which  has  teference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  is  under  the  special 
care  of  its  Great  Head.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,  contained  a 
sentiment,  which  was  ever  on  his  lips,  and  which  was  deeply  engraven  on 
his  heart.  Hi|  prayers,  without  degenerating  into  trifling'  minuteness  or 
tedious  prolixity,  were  marked  by  an  intelligent  enumeration  of  those 
particulars  which  were  best  calculated  to  awaken  his  own  feelings,  and  by 
a  solemn  recognition  of  the  interest  which  his  Redeemer  felt  in  all  the 
plans,  that  respected  his  own  glory  and  kingdom. 

Those,  who  were  conversant  with  Mr.  Cornelius,  must  have  been  struck 
'  with  the  enlargement  of  his  views  and  the  philanthropy  of  his  feelings. 
This  was  apparent  and  prominent  in  alP'the  relations  which  he  sustained. 
He  looked  above  and  beyond  local  feeling,  and  party  prejudice,  and  secta- 
rian selfishness,  and  national  antipathies.  He  was  emphatically  the 
friend  of  the  human  race.  No  circumstance  ever  filled  him  with  more 
unaffected  sorrow  than  the  prospect  of  divisions  among  the  churches  of 
Christ.  He  felt  that  all,  who  had  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
should  show  their  high  calling  by  living  at  peace  with  one  another.  This 
catholic  spirit  was  not  attained  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  loved  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  on  them  alone  placed  his  hope  of  eternal 
life.  Still  he  held  the  truth  in  love.  He  made  his  very  attachment  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christfanity,  the  occasion  of  more  fervent  and  expan- 
sive regard  to  all  who  were  rejoicing  in  the  same  precious  faith. 

It  might  be  inferred,  perhaps,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  energy 
must  have  been  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  This  enabled  him, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  accomplish  in  a  few  year,  great  results.  He 
seems  to  have  had,  especially  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  a  strong 
impression  of  the  brevity  of  human  existence,  and  a  belief  that  if  he 
intended  to  do  anything  for  his  fellow  men,  it  must  be  done  now.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  how  active  his  mind  was  in  providing  against  any  relaxa- 
tion or  intervals  in  his  engagements.  He  was  as  solicitous  to  anticipate 
and  forcstal  labor,  as  many  others  are  rest  and  amusement.  His  mind  was 
ingenious  and  fertile  in  discovering  expedients,  on  an  elevated  scale, 
for  doing  good.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  probably  had  plans  and 
objects  in  view,  which  would  have  required  in  their  execution,  a  much 
larger  space  than  is  allotted  to  man  upon  earth.  This  promptitude  of 
character  was  essentially  aided  by  some  of  his  personal  habits.  While  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  enterprize,  he  rarely  intermitted  his  work,  for  the 
sake  of  examining  his  motives.  Such  a  step  would  have  evidently  weak- 
ened and  retarded  his  efibrts.  For  the  time  being,  he  threw  himself,  and 
all  his  capabilities  of  mind  and  action,  into  the  enterprize  before  him. 
Previously  to  entering  on  his  labors,  he  carefully  examined  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  frequently  set  apart  an  entire  day  for  spiritual  preparation. 
When  his  engagement  terminated,  he  faithfully  reviewed  the  condition  of 
his  soul,  and  sought  repentance  for  those  things  which  had  been  repugnant 
to  his  profession.  Though  this  method  of  self-examination  might  not  be 
expedient  to  such  as  have  favorable  opportunities,  daily,  yet  in  a  public 
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agent,  it  is  dtogatber  the  wisest  coarse,  ffelch  a  man,  while  rapidly 
joomeyiiig  from  place  u>  place,  compelled  to  accomplish,  within  a  given 
period,  a  g^eat  amount  of  business,  has  no  time  nor  plac^  to  stop,  and 
critically  infestigate  his  motives.  He  must  make  prayer  and  self-examin- 
ation a  stated  and  special  work.  The  energy  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cornelias  was  increased  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties,  which 
he  at  all  times  possessed,  tte  did  not  toil  in  ignorance  or  misapprehen- 
sioD.  He  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  specific  ivork  before  him,  and 
made  skilful  arrangements  for  its  prosecution  and  completion*-  Of  course 
he  rarely  wasted  his  energy,  and  suffered  little  from  any  despondency  of 
mind,  consequent  upon  such  waste.  His  energy,  however,  did  not  partake, 
in  the  least,  of  obstinacy  or  fierceness.  He  had  gentle  feelings  and  truly 
delicate  aensibilities.  Often  did  he  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  and  heal 
the  wounded  spirit.  He  loved  to  administer  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  No  acts  of  his  life  are  cherished 
with  more  grateful  remembrance,  by  his  flock  at  Salem,  than  those  per- 
formed on  such  occasions.  It  was  not  an  affected  or  an  official  display  of 
sympathy.  It  was  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  full  of  tenderness.  In  his 
intercoarse  with  his  family  there  was  a  mingled  expression  of  dignity  and 
kindness.  The  authority  of  the  parent  was  sweetly  blended  with  the 
amenity  of  a  friend  and  companion.  It  is  in  the  socicU  circle  where  a 
breach  has  been  made  which  time  will  never  close.  There  has  been  the 
crashing  of  fond  hopes.  The  mere  respect  and  esteem,  which  a  genera) 
acquaintance  with  him  could  not  fail  to  produce,  may  be  forgotten ;  but 
the  circle  of  friends,  who  knew  him  intimately,  will  need  something  more 
than  the  lapse  of  time,  at  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  efface  their  sorrow. 
May  He,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  establish  with  them  his 
covenant  of  peace. 

Mr.  Cornelius,  though  be  was  called  away  before  he  reached  the  middle 
period  of  life,  did  not  live  in  vain.  He  gave  a  noble  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  an  inward  principle,  controlling  the  heart,  moulding 
the  life,  and  effectually  subduing  every  adverse  interest.  Wherever  he 
went,  be  carried  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  laboring  for  himself,  but  for 
his  Lord  and  Master.  He  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  conversion  of  all  man-* 
kind  to  Christ.  When  he  first  entered  on  his  religious  life,  this  was  the 
idea  which  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  had  experienced 
the  grace  of  God  on/y,  that  he  might  bring  others  to  partake  of  the  same 
Messed  grace.  Doing  good  became  the  passion  of  his  soul.  For  this  he 
expended  the  energies  of  a  muscular  frame,  of  a  comprehensive  intellect, 
and  of  a  fervent  spirit,  till  death  interrupted  his  work,  or  rather  changed 
its  sphere.  With  earthly  passions  he  had,  indeed,  to  contend.  With  the 
war&re  between  the  *'  spiritual  man/'  and  the  "  heart  which  is  by  nature 
desperately  wicked,"  he  was  intimately  conversant.  Still  he  kept  bis  eye 
fixed  upon  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  in  his  strength,  went  fbrth  to  the 
GOBflici.  The  mottp,  which  he  formally  adopted,  and  upon  which  he 
acted,  was,  "  I  ke^  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  af^er 
having  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  The  most 
powerful  means,  which  he  adopted  for  this  purpose,  was  doing  good — 
laboring  for  Christ.  In  this  course,  he  sacrificed  ease,  prospects  of  worldly 
competence,  and  literary  hopes. 

Ckid,  in  his  holy  sovereignty,  has  taken  him  away.  He  teaches  us  most 
affectiogly  that  he  can  do  without  user  any  of  our  services.  The  utter 
vanity  cf  aU  earthly  dependences  was  never  more  impressively  exhibited. 
Who  now  can  ^1  that  any  man's  existence  is  indispensable  for  the 
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adtftneemeot  of  the  Chriillan  eaofle  t  Who  will  not  now  place  a  more 
entire  confidence  in  Christ  t  Who  will  not,  while  be  adores  the  proibond 
mysterj  of  God's  providence,  give  himself  to  his  wwk  with  redoubled 
energy  ?  If  we  are  followers  of  them,  who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  we 
shall  soon  join  their  society.  A  blessed  company  is  collecting  around  the 
throne.  Rapidly  are  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  galhering  fix>m  their  wide 
dispersion,  and  sitting  down  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  The 
ties,  which  connect  us  with  heaven,  are  constantly  increasiog.  **  Tbefe 
oor  best  friends  and  kindred  dwell."  There  is  our  glorious  Redeemer. 
Let  us  so  live  that  when  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  we  may  go  oat  with  joy 
to  meet  him. 


For  tlM  daartoily  Bagiflor. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OP  GORDON  HALL. 

In  the  ibilowiog  extracts  from  letters  of  the  late  Rev.  Gobdon  Kali.,  miiiiaikary  at 
Bombay,  we  hear  a  voice,  as  from  another  world,  calling  upon  the  young  men  in  our 
ooUeges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  to  go  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing  nationa 
of  the  heathen  world.  They  were  addressed  to  the  **  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Mia* 
sions,  at  Ando^er ;"  bet  are  equally  applieable  to  every  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and 
to  every  young  man,  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  prepare  ibr  the  sacred  office.  They  have 
lain  concealed  among  other  letters  of  the  Society  loo  long.  May  they  now  be  read  with 
pious  candor,  and  humble  prayer,  by  ev«y  student,  and  produce  the  efiect  so  ardenlly 
dedred  by  the  writer.  T. 

**  There  are  among  yon,  brethren,  some  who  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  it  be  their  duty  to  go  to  the  heathen  or  not.  To  such,  I  can  say» 
beloved  brethren,  I  know  how  to  sympathize  with  you.  Such,  for  a  long 
time,  was  the  anxious  state  ui  my  own  mind  on  the  same  subject,  fiut 
now  it  astonishes  me,  to  think  that  I  so  long  hesitated  on  a  subject  so 
plain.  It  was  no  doubt  my  sin,  though  perhaps  somewhat  extenuated  by 
oircumstanoes  which  no  longer  exist.  When  my  mind  was  first  exercised 
on  the  subject,  I  knew  of  but  one  in  the  country,  who  thought  of  becoming 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen ;  and  he  has  not  as  yet,  to  my  knowledge^ 
engaged  in  the  work.  Besides,  through  all  my  inquiries,  until  I  had  de- 
cided on  the  subject,  it  was  not  known  that  any  support  could  be  obtained 
io  our  country.  I  bless  God,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  opposed,  I  was 
enabled  to  decide  as  I  did.  I  verily  believe  it  wiU  be  matter  of  joy  to  me 
through  eternity.  Should  you  make  the  same  decision,  brethren,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  the  same  satisfaction  in  it. 

^'But  you  are  not  decided.  Each  of  you  anxiously  inquire,  'Lord^ 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  heathen  ? '  Here  his- 
torical inquiries  and  geographical  knowledge  are  of  little  avail.  The  de- 
cision nrast  be  made  in  view  of  one  Singh  command ^  and  one  single  fact. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  our  salvation,  has  commanded  his  disciples  to 
'  go  into  all  the  warid,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eoery  creaiure,'  This  is 
the  command.  But  even  at  this  day,  there  are  six  eighths  of  the  population 
of  the  globe,  to  whom  the  gospel  has  not  been  preached.  This  is  the  fact. 
In  view  of  this  command  and  ofthiafact,  how  ought  you  to  decide  7 

" Eighteen hnndred  years  ago,  Christ  gave  l^is  perpetual  command; 
and  to  quicken  his  ^iaciples  in  the  obedienoe  of  it,  he  gave  them  the  most 
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of  aonirttaee,  tad  piomfMa  of  vafaouDded  rwmd. 
But  fiooi  eentory  to  ceDtury,  to  remiM  hafe  beeo  hk  discipks  in  cb^jmg 
tba  comnavd,  sa  «Bwilliii|;  to  go  into  «//  the  worlds  and  preach  the  gmpel 
to  eMt3f  era«tuie»  that,  may  we  not  with  propriety,  consider  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  saying,  *  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  na  7 '  Is  it 
year  duly  to  reply,  '  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  ne'  1  This  is  the  inquiry, 
and  how  ssnple !  What  have  protracted  researches  to  do  with  such  a  de* 
dsionY  When  the  Apostles  first  receired  their  eemraissioa,  was  it  an 
extensife  knowledge  of  the  populatbn,  religions,  manners  and  customs  of 
the  varions  nations,  to  whom  they  were  bid  to  go,  which  led  them  to  obey 
the  command  ?  Was  it  a  retrospective  view  of  the  former  success  of 
religion  in  this  gttilty  world,  or  was  it  the  prospect  of  an  easy  entrance 
onto  the  heathen,  and  a  secure  and  comfortable  residence  among  them, 
which  made  them  so  ready  to  go  forth,  at  the  command  of  their  Redeemer  I 
No :  it  was  their  love  to  Jesus,  and  their  reverence  for  his  authority,  which 
forced  them  u>  esclaim,  '  Wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,'  as  I 
have  been  coaaroanded.  It  is  when  miationaries  form  their  decisions  on 
the  same  ground,  that  they  eminently  glorify  Christ,  and  build  upon  a 
foondatiott  which  no  storms  can  shake. 

*'  1  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  from  an  apprehension  that  there  are 
yonng  men,  who  are  pursuing  missionary  inquiries  in  a  too  general  way, 
with  a  kind  of  indefinite  expectatkm,  that  by  and  by  something  may 
tranepnre,  some  forUier  knowledge  of  countries  or  events  may  be  acquired, 
or  the  subject  may  be  presented  in  some  new  attitude,  which  will  render 
their  decision  easy  and  safe.  Any  such  expectation,  it  appears  to  me, 
lends  only  to  darken  the  mind,  and  to  confuse  and  enervate  its  opem- 
tions. 

*'  The  safaject  is  more  i^n  and  easy  of  decision  at  the  present  day,  if 
possibie,  than  at  any  former  period.  Wliat  has  been  found  and  acknow- 
ledged a  truth  in  Enghmd,  and  in  some  of  the  other  European  states,  is 
now  found  by  experiment  to  be  true  in  America.  Qed  has  promised,  that 
be  that  waiereth,  shall  be  watered  also  hm$elf. 

**  This  giacioQs  promise  he  has  verified,  by  nniformly  causing  religion 
to  floorish  among  nations  at  home,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they 
are  active  in  promoting  missions  abroad.  The  whole  subject,  then,  ie 
brought  into  this  narrow  compass : — ^The  great  mass  of  mankind  have  not 
yet  heard  the  gospel  preached ;— the  standing  command  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples  is,  *  go  and  evangelize  all  nations ;'  and  to  prompt  them  to  a  fiili 
compliance,  he  gives  the  assurance,  both  by  his  promise,  and  its  folfilmem, 
that  by  their  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  they  do  most  eflfeo- 
toally  labor  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  thb  simple  form, 
let  the  Bofaject  be  viewed.  In  this  simple  form,  let  it  come  to  the  reason, 
the  conscience,  and  the  feelings  of  every  one,  who  is  k)oking  forwaid  to 
the  gospri  minfetry.  How  can  the  conviction  be  resisted  1  How  can  the 
decision  be  doubtlbit 

**  Dear  brothren,  bear  with  my  freedom.  Placed  as  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  nrilliona  of  perishing  heathen,  and  knowing  fiom  the  pfomise  of 
Jehovah,  (Pftyv.  xi.  S6,)  *  The  liberal  soul  sfaaU  be  made  fet,  and  he  that 
wateieth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself,'  that  your  coming  forth  would 
tend  to  praoMMe  religion  at  home,  surely  I  have  a  claim  on  yonr  indul- 


Aflow  me,  then,  to  speak  fireely.  To  me,  it  apmen  unacoenntable, 
bow  j»  SMMw  yoong  men,  by  covenant  devoted  to  Christ,  can  -^-i-*^— ^*^*- 
and  pmywMl J  inquire,  whether  it  is  their  dnty  4o  become  - 
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and  yet  loftim  feel  effisctually  peraabded  that  it  is  their  duty  to  eome  Ibith 
to  the  heathen  I*  It  tends  greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  those  who  are 
already  in  the  field.  While  so  great  a  proportion  of  those,  who  examine 
this  point  of  duty,  deliberately  decide  that  it  u  noi  their  duty,  to  engage 
in  the  missionary  work,  what  are  we  to  think  T 

"  In  general,  those  who  excuse  themselves  from  the  work,  mast  do  it  ibr 
general  reasons,  which  wouldp  be  as  applicable  to  others  as  to  themselves, 
and  which  would  excarc  those  who  have  gone  fytth  to  the  work,  as  well 
as  themselves.  Therefore,  must  not  those  men  who  thus  excuse  them* 
selves,  think  either  that  those  who  engage  in  the  missionary  woric  do 
wrong,  or  that  themselves  who  decline  it,  do  wrong  ? 

**  Here  it  would  ill  become  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  to  cavil  and 
quibble,  and  say  :  '  What !  shall  we  all  go  to  the  heathen  ?  Then  what 
will  become  of  our  own  countrymen  1 '  Let  such  quibblers  beware  how 
they  mock  the  faithfulness  of  God.  When  thousands  have  gone  forth  to 
the  heathen,  and  God  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  that  he  that  watereth, 
shall  be  watered  also  himself,  or  when  he  shall  not  have  caused  religion  to 
fburish  among  the  people  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  labor  for  the 
heathen  abroad,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  objection  be  heard. 

"  Some  seem  to  speak  as  though  a  man  must  have  some  secret  or  special 
call,  before  he  can  decide  in  favor  of  being  a  missionary.  If,  on  rational 
grounds,  he  feels  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  be  a  minister  any  where,  and 
if  he/ee/s  disposed  to  go  to  the  heathen,  I  should  think  that  no  other  call 
than  this,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  can  reasonably  be  required.  I 
have  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  be  a  missionary ;  but  it  was  for  the  same 
reasons,  for  which  I  ought  to  doubt,  whether  it  was  right  ibr  me  to  be  a 
minister  any  where. 

'*  Brethren,  you  see  that  I  think  there  are  good  reasons,  why  you  should 
become  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  of  course  good  reasons  why  I 
should  desire  it.  Certainly  I  do.  And  I  greatly  long  to  see  every  one  of 
you  strenuously  exerting  himself  to  difiuse  the  same  sentiments  among  all 
the  pious  young  men  in  the  country. 

'^  Form  great  plans,  and*  execute  them  with  great  xeai  and  prayerfulness. 
Every  thing  that  can  be  desired,  might  be  done  by  exertion  with  God's 
blessing.  Seize  every  possible  opportunity  for  impressing  the  subject  upon 
the  mind  of  every  pious  youth.     But  I  must  stop. 

**  Brethren,  pray  for  us.  May  the  Spirit  of  God  be  with  you,  guide  you 
in  all  your  deliberations,  and  make  you  the  instruments  of  winning  many 
souls  to  Christ 

^*  Your  affectionate  brother  and  fellow-servant, 

"G.  Hall." 

NoTC^There  are  in  the  United  States,  1,500,000  members  of  evangelical  cburdkee, 
Suppofing  the  average  number  of  membera  in  a  church  to  be  75,  it  would  require  only 
one  man  from  each  church  to  supply  the  whole  heathen  world  with  one  missionary 
to  every  80,000  souls.  This  would  be  a  number  sufficient  to  place  a  Bible  in  every 
fiunily,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  and  native  assistants,  make  known  die  ^gospel  to 
every  creature.  If,  then,  all  the  churches  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
could  they  not  furnish  men  enough  to  supply  the  world  with  missionaries  f 

Again :  suppose  each  church  member  to  contribute  $5  a  year  to  purchase  the  Bibles, 
and  support  the  missionaries.  The  sum  would  be  $7,600,000.  The  expense  of  giving 
the  Bible  to  every  heathen  family,  in  80  years,  would  be  f8,888,888  a  year,  leaving 
94,166,606,  which  would  support  6,944  missionaries,  at  a  salary  of  #600  a  year.  If  the 
number  of  churdi  members  ahimld  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratios  as  at  present. 
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HmoldlM, ^  ISm,  not  ftr  fi«a  2J80,00|.  Contribiiifaig,  ti  beim»  $5  a year>  they 
wouU  imnwni  l^ar  miaaoDaiiM.  lo  1842,  ten  yean  ironi  the  preteat  time,  the  num- 
ber eC  eb«i«3i  members  would  be  not  lees  then  8,800,000,  end  they  would  support  21,844 
nusrieneiiee,  or  more  than  enough  to  give  the  gospel  to  every  bumsn  being.  The  work, 
then,  can  be  dooe.  For  who  can  doubt  the  abiiity  of  the  membera  of  the  churches 
geoenUy,  to  g|ve  ^  a  year  ibr  this  otject  ?  Almoit  any  one  might  «ave  it  fiom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  table,  or  of  dress,  by  the  practice  of  a  little  more  economy,  or  self-deniaf; 
or  might  earn  it  by  a  little  increase  of  industry.  Christians  p^  much  more  for  articles 
of  mete  huuiy  and  fimhion,  than  would  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  evange- 
fizing  the  world.  T. 


CX)MPARATIVE  STATE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  July  niunber  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,*  there 
are  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  condition  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  The  article  was 
communicated  to  the  American  Lyceum  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  £Iditor 
of  the  Annals.  The  opportunities  for  the  profound  study  of  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature  in  Europe,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  in  our 
own  country.  The  princes  of  many  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe, 
whose  power  or  talents  do  not  permit  them  to  become  conspicuous  by  their 
conquests  or  political  influence,  find  a  wide  field  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves, by  becoming  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  literature.  How  striking 
and  painful  the  contrast  is  in  cor  own  country,  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 
"  An  unhappy  jealousy,"  remarks  Mr.  Woodbridge,  "  exists  against  the 
attempt  to  elevate  the  standard  of  science  and  literature,  lest  tlwy  should 
be  made  the  instruments  of  establishing  a  literary  aristocracy.  It  is  for- 
gotten, that  even  in  despotic  governments,  tlu  nation  of  Uterary  men  has 
ever  remained  a  npuhiic"  Another  encouragement  to  the  profound 
studies  to  which  the  scholars  of  Europe  devote  themselves,  arises  from  the 
facly  that  in  many  countries  it  is  the  surest^  if  not  the  only  road  to  distinc- 
tion. The  offices  of  state  are  assigned  by  inheritance  or  patronage,  in 
such  a  manner  that  roost  of  the  community  are  forever  excluded  fi^  the 
hope  of  becoming  statesmen."  '*  But  in  the  United  States,  the  road  to 
distinction  and  wealth,  is  through  an  active  or  political  life.  Every  citizen 
is  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  concerns 
of  the  community,  and  every  one,  who  possesses  high  intellectual  power,  is 
called  upon  to  an  extent,  which  absorbs  all  the  time  and  strength  which  is 
not  demanded  bj  the  labors  necessary  for  subsistence."  At  the  close  of 
the  preliminary  observations,  of  which  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch,  Mr. 
Woodbridge  presents  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of 
students  in  the  universities  and  coUeges  of  the  respective  States  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe.  The  materials  for  the 
former,  were  derived  from  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  and  for  the 
latter,  from  the  Weimar  Statistical  Almanac  for  1831 — a  work  of  high 
authority. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regiet,  that  our  government  do  not  embrace  in  the  de- 
cennial enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  statements  respecting  the  common 

*  We  take  tiiis  opportunity  to  oomneiid  to  oar  readers,  the  Anoak  of  fklocatioo,  at  e  work  of 
great  and  hKreasiog  value.  Soch  a  publication  ihould  not  laoguiih  far  want  of  pecuniary  support. 
PliilaiKliropic  neo,  in  oar  towns  ano  ooooties,  cooM  hardly  i«nder  a  more  essentia)  service  to  the 
cause  of  edocitioB,  than  by  circulatiog  gralwlously  several  copies,  acconUag  lo  the  popilatkui  of 
their  ntpectire  districts. 
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schools,  and  the  nomber  of  pupOs,  academies,  high  sehoob,  colleges,  and 
professkmai  schools.  In  this  way,  a  literary  census  of  great  %^iie  might  be 
taken,  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  From  period  to  period,  it  would 
iiimish  a  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  state  and  progress  of  literature 
and  education,  and  materials  for  comparison  between  the  several  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  between  this  country  and  Europe. 

Comparison  or  the  Number  of  SrvDnzfTs  iif  the  United  States 

WITK  THAT   OF   THE   COUNTRIES   OF   EuROPE. 

The  number  of  Academieol  StudeDts  io  the  United  States  is  here  estimated  at  3,476 ; 
Theological  Students,  663 ;  Legal,  88 ;  Medical,  not  far  from  2,000.  They  belong  to  the 
several  States  as  here  apportioned.  For  want  of  data,  however,  the  Medical  and  Legal 
Students  were  divided  among  the  various  States  according  to  their  respective  population. 


Jbikerietm  Siat€8. 


Eurtrpean  Countriet. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticat 
New  Hampshire 


Vermont 
Maine 
New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 
Rhode  Island 


Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Oeorgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolim 

TenneMee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Delaware 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Indiana 

IIHnois 


No.  of 
Stud. 

Proportion  I 
to  Inhab. 

770 

1 

792 

827 

1 

960 

241 

1 

1,118 

186 
288 
186 

1,509 
1,611 
1,661 

826 

1,789 

688 

986 

60 

1,928 
1JM4 

176 

467 

249 

173 

46 

288 

211 

286 

46 

23 

2,664 
2,660 
2,766 
2,966 
3,040 
8,170 
8,246 
8,290 
3,336 
8,886 

84 

8,684 

28 
66 
28 

6,003 
6,101 
6,684 

Seetiotu  of  the  Dkited  State: 


Eaatern  States 
Middle  Stetes 
Sottfhem  States 
Wetlem  States 


Scotland 

Baden 

Saxony 

England 

Hanover 

Bavaria 

Toseany 

Spain 

Ftussia 


Wurtenberg 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Portugal 


Netherlands 
Sardinia 

Switzerhnd 


Denmark 
Naples  and  Sicily 
Austria 

France 


Ireland 

Russia 


No.  of 

Stud. 

Proportion 
to  Inhab. 

3,249 

1 

688 

1,399 

1 

816 

1,860 
10,6& 
1,203 
2,693 
909 
9,867 
6,236 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1,040 
1,132 
1,303 
1,312 
1,402 
1,414 
1,470 

887 

2,687 
1,604 

1 

1 
1 

1,781 
1,732 

1,879 

2,998 
1,722 

1 
1 

1,979 
2,420 

767 

1 

2,666 

678 
2,066 

8,684 

1 
1 
1 

8,848 
8,600 
8,796 

6,196 

1 

6,140 

1,264 
8,626 

1 
1 

6,74nr 

16,466 

Sktrepetm  CowUriee. 


1,748 

1 

1,118 

1,996 

1 

1344 

1,486 

1 

2,612 

967 

1 

3,616 

England 
Pbrtttgal 

Switzerland 
Naples  and  Sicily 


10,648 

1 

1,604 

1 

767 

1 

2,066 

1 

1,182 
1379 
2,666 
8,690 


United  States 


I  6,186  I  1  I  2,078  II  Western  Europe         <  69,684  i  1  1  2,286 
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Iniemwing  thk  table,  we  shall  perceive,  tiiat  in  accordance  with  an  opinion 
often  expreaeedt  Scotland  gtwem  mctn  of  her  yooth  a  collegiate  education  than 
vof  other  coaatry  in  the  world.  Baden,  Masaachuaette,  and  Connecticut,  fall 
little  shcurt  of  this  staoda^ ;  and  these  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  these  estimates,  which  have  one  collegiate  pupil  for  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  is  the  only  American  State  besides,  in  which  there  is  more 
than  one  for  1,500;  while  in  Europe,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  all  have  a  proportion  greater  than  this.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Spain  furnish 
nothinff  which  deserves  to  be  called,  a  truly  liberaleducation.  Vermont,  Maine, 
New  Jenejj  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  com* 
ponng  all  the  Eastern  and  three  of  the  Middle  States,  and  one  of  the  Southern, 
have  one  student  for  less  than  2,000  inhabitantB,  in  which  they  are  rivalled  by 
WoftemheTf,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Meet  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  Sutes  have  from  2,000  to  4,000  inhabitants  to  a  student.  In  this 
nroporlioii,  the  highest  compare  with  Switzerland,  and  the  rest  with  Denmark, 
rfaples,  and  Anstna.  The  most  recent  Western  States  have  only  one  to  every 
5^000  inhabitants;  and  still  are  placed  on  a  level  with  France  and  Ireland* 
Ruflsia,  stands  alone  anoong  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  only  gives 
a  liberal  education  to  one  person  in  15,000  of  her  population. 

Am  a  msaa,  it  would  appear  that  the  Eastern  States  provide  the  advantages  of 
a.  coUegiate  eAcation,  such  as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  their  pc^ndatton  than  England,  or  any  European  countries  except 
Scodand,  Baden,  and  Saxony.  The  Middle  States  are  as  well  provided  as 
Wurteraberg,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Southern  States  will  com- 
pare with  Switzerland  in  this  respect ;  and  the  Western  Stales,  with  all  their 
destitution,  are  as  well  supplied  with  liberally  educated  ipen,  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  as  I>enmark  and  Austria. 

The  comparative  state  of  Common  School  Instraction  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United  States  have  the  pre-eminence, 
whether  we  compare  them  with  the  mass  of  European  countries,  or  select  indi- 
vidual example^.  The  Edinburgh  Review  admitted  many  yean  since,  that 
'  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  is  better  educated  (instructed)  than 
the  mass  of  any  European  community.*  The  following  table  derived  from  the 
best  sources,  shows  the  proportion  of  children  who  receive  Common  School 
Instruction  to  the  whole  population,  in  several  European  countries,  and  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes  statistical  evidence  of  the  troth  of 
this  remark. 

Proportion  qfPupUd  in  Common  SehooU  to  the  tohole  Population, 


• 

PopU.    InlMb. 

Ftapfl.    iBlMb. 

Wuriemherg 

1  to    6     New  York 

1  to    8.» 

CaotOD  Yzud,  Switzerland 

1  to    6.6 

Bavaria 

1  to    7     Massacbusetttf,  Maine,  ^ 

Fhiffit 

1  to    7             Connecticut,  esti-  > 

1  to    4 

NetfieriaadB 

1  to    9.7          mated                   S 

SoiCJSDd 

1  to  10 

Austria 
EoglsDd 

1  to  IS     All  New  Engbuid,  at  > 
1  to  16.8               least                 ) 

I  to    5 

France 

1  to  17.6 

Ireteod 

1  to  18     PeDnaylvania,  New  Jersey 

1  to    8 

FOrtusal 

1  to  88     IliiooiB 

1  to  13 

Ruaaa 

1  to  867   Kentucky 

1  to  2! 

It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that  the  proportion  of  children,  receiv- 
ing Common  School  Tnstroctxon  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  is  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  the  civilized  world.  So  unusual  is  the  proportion  in  New 
York,  tiiat  Schwartz,  the  distinguished  German  historian  of  education,  could 
scarcely  believe  it  correct  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  whose  destitu- 
tion is  the  sabiect  of  so  much  well-founded  regret  and  anxiety,  the  mass  are 
stiU  better  taagnt  tlurn  in  most  countries  of  Eaxope  better  than  in  Scotland 
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itoelf;  and  even  the  Western  States  Will  soon  liave  as  much  of  common  instruc- 
tion as  France.  Still  we  should  feel,  that  the  negflect  which  may  be  for  the 
time,  safe  in  a  despotism,  is  ruinous  in  a  republic ;  for  it  undermines  the  basis 
of  free  institutions. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

In  18S7,  there  appeared,  in  the  United  States,  25,000,000  numbers  to 
11,600,000  inhabitants ;  in  Great  Britain,  483  different  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  to  33,400,000  inhabitants;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  82  journals 
to  3,866,000  inhabitants;  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  6  newspapers  to 
8^5£^000  inhabitants.  (Stockholm,  with  78,000  inhabitants,  has  30 journals; 
Rome,  with  154,000,  only  a)  Denmark,  to  1,950,000  inhabitants,  has  80  jour- 
naJs,  of  which  71  are  in  the  Danish  language  ;  23  are  devoted  to  politics,  25  to 
the  sciences.  Prussia  has  12,416,000  inhabitants,  and  288  journals  and  period- 
icals. (Berlin  has  221,000  inhabitants,  and  53  periodical  works  ;  Copenhagen 
has  109,000  inhabitants,  and  57  journals.)  The  Netherlands  have  6,143,000 
inhabitants,  and  150  journals.  In  the  German  confederation  (excluding  Austria 
and  Prussia|,  there  are  13,300,000  inhabitants,  and  305  journals ;  in  Saxony,  to 
1,400,000  inhabitants,  54  newspapers ;  in  Hanover,  to  1,550,000  inhabitants,  16 
newspapers ;  in  Bavaria,  to  3,960,000  inhabitants,  48  newspapers.  France,  with 
a  population  of  32,000,000,  has  490  periodical  works  (G60  printing  establish- 
ments, 1,500  presses;  in  Paris,  81  printing  establishments,  or  8^  presses). 
In  Paris  alone,  containing  890,000  inhabitants,  there  are  176  periodical 
works. — As  curiosities  in  this  branch  of  literature,  we  may  mention  the  news- 
paper established  in  Egypt  by  authority  of  Mohammed  Pacha,  printed  at 
Boulac,  near  Cairo,  and  containing  a  report  of  all  public  transactions  of  con- 
sequence. February  21,  1828,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Phcenix,  a  weekly  paper,  published  at  New  EiChota,  Georgia,  partly  in  English, 
partly  in  Cherokee  Indian.  In  British  India  six  gazettes  are  published  in  the 
Bengal  dialect 

The  following  account  will  show  the  gigantic  apparatus  of  a  London  daily 
paper.  The  copy-right  of  the  Times  has  been  calculated  at  from  £100,000  to 
£120,000 ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  affix  a  correct  value  to  such  an  establish- 
ment If  it  be  true  that  the  share-holderrhave  sometimes  divided  a  net  profit 
of  £24,000  per  annum,  the  capital  must  be  estimated  at  a  muc(i  higher  rate. 
Employed  upon  each  morning  paper,  there  are  an  editor,  a  sub-editor,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  regular  reporters,  at  salaries  from  four  to  six  guinea^  per  week, 
each ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  compositors  in  the  printing  office ;  one  or  two 
readers,  who  correct  the  proofs  as  they  come  from  the  compositors ;  a  reading 
boy,  whose  doty  it  is  to  read  the  copy  aloud,  whilst  the  reader  makes  his  cor- 
rections upon  the  proof;  a  printer ;  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and  boys  to 
attend  to  the  printing  machine,  and  to  take  off  the  papers  as  they  fall  from  the 
cylinders  ;  a  publisher  and  sub-publisher ;  two  or  more  clerks  in  the  office,  to 
receive  advertisements  and  keep  the  accounts ;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand 
boys,  &rC.  The  salary  of  an  editor,  upon  a  respectable  morning  paper,  is  from 
£600  to  £1,000  per  annum  ;  and  a  sub-editor  receives  from  £400  to  £600  per 
annum.  Besides  the  regular  reporters  of  a  newspaper,  there  are  several  occa- 
sional, or,  as  they  are  called,  **  penn^  a  line**  reporters ;  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  furnishing  articles  of  intelligence  at  a  fixed  price  per  line,  viz.  lid.  or 
Hd,  They  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  newspaper.  The  aggregate 
charge  for  copy  furnished  by  these  persons  forms  a  considerable  item  in  the 
weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspaper.  The  salaries  paid  by  a  first-rate  morning 
paper  weekly,  to  its  editors,  reporters,  and  others  on  the  establishment,  do  not 
amount  to  less  than  £180  per  week. — Encyc,  Amer, 
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REVIEW. 

Ckurch  Psalmody  .•  a  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  Public 
Worship.  Selected  from  Dr,  Watts  and  other  authors.  Boston  : 
Perkins  &  Marvin,    pp.  676. 

PoBTRY  and  Music,  though  reckoned  as  fine  arts,  are  yet  nearly  coeval 

with  our  race,  and  have  their  seat  deep  among  the  original  elements  of  our 

heing.     And  they   are  capable,  when  skilfully  applied,  of  producing  so 

powerful  efTects   on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  men,  that  we  may  well 

pi^nie  God  intended  they  should  hold  a  prominent  place  in  that  economy 

of  inftuences  which  he  has  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 

Ibr  the  training  of  immortal  minds  for  a  better  state  of  existence.     They 

have  been  resorted  to  by  all  nations  where  oral  instruction  chiefly  was 

practised,  as  affording  the  best  helps  in  diffusing  and  transmitting  whatever 

was  deemed  valuable  information.     History,  laws,  the  knowledge  of  useful 

arts,  have  been  reduced  to  measure,  and  set  to  music,  and  thus,  in  song, 

conveyed  abroad,   and  handed  down  to  aAer  ages.     And  the  reason  is, 

there  is  something  in  this  measure  accompanied  with  music,  which  gives 

the  subject  greater  power  over  the  mind.     It  serves  to  arrest  attention,  and 

to  obtain  for  what  is  delivered  a  more  secure  lodgement  in  the  memory  and 

the  heart.     Indeed  every  one  knows  that  sentiments  borne  to  the  soul  in 

tones  of  varied  melody  and  blended  harmony,  soften  and  subdue  resistance, 

make  a  deep  and  vivid  impression,  awaken  new  trains  of  emotion,  and 

lead  captive  those  who  would  not  have  moved  at  the  call  of  simple  naked 

truth. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  that  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  furnish  the 
ballads  of  a  country,  he  would  ask  no  further  means  of  fashioning  the  public 
semiment     The  principle  involved  in  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  subject  of  Church  Psalmody.     Next  to  the  Bible,  and  the  discourses 
drawn  ^om  it,  the  psalms  and  hymns  which  we  use  in  our  acts  of  worship, 
fashion  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  give  a  character  to 
the  piety  which  is  cherished.     Go  to  the  thousands  of  our  solemn  assem- 
blies, and  listen  to  the  songs  which  make  so  great  a  part  of  their  service, 
accompanied  now  with  the  organ's  loud  peal,  and  now  breathed  in  soft 
whispers,  and  see  the  tide  of  emotion  rising  or  falling,  rolling  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  in  correspondence  with  what  is  uttered,  and  say  if  here 
is  not  a  power  of  immense  im(>ortance  to  the  welfare  of  Zion.     It  has  not 
yet  received  the  regard  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Every  attempt  to  improve  this  important  branch  of  worship  should  there-' 
fore  be  hkiled  as  an  omen  of  good.  The  improvers  are  benefactors  to  their 
race.     Eternity  shall  show  the  happy  results  of  their  labors. 

In  the  secular  world,  poetry  and  music  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  thf 

coarse  of  improvement.    But  in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  poetry,  At 

least  in  modem  times,  seems  hardly  to  have  kept  pace  with  its  sister  &rt. 

While  the  church  has  a  supply  of  music  of  a  high  character,  there  ha^  long 

been  a  paucity  of  first-rate  sacred  poetry.    The  greater  part  of  th^  more 

eminent  English  poets  have  not  attempted  anything— or  very  HttlfTO*  this 

description.     They  have  found  other  subjects  more  congenia.\  it  is  to  be 

supposed,  with  their  taste.     Those  who  have  attempted  something,  appear 

oiien  to  less  advantage  here,  than  in  their  other  prodoctioiv-     As  Johnson 

has  said  of  Waiier :  "  His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  ^'ike  some  of  his 

other  works."     And  as  he  has  said  again,  in  regard  to  Denham's  metrical 

roi*.  ▼•  4 
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version  of  the  Psalms  of  David :    '*  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed.    But," 
adds  the  critic,  '*  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  ?  " 

Johnson  has  given  what  he  considers  the  reasons  why  sacred  poetry  so 
frequently  thus  falls  below  what  it  seems  at  first  view  might  be  expected. 
**  Contemplative  piety,"  he  says,  "  or  the  intercourse  between  God  and  the 
human  soul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already  in  a  higher 
state  than  poetry  can  confer. — Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invest- 
ed by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving,  the  most  joyful  of  all  holy 
effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a  few 
modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed.  Repentance,  trembling  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and  epithets.  Sup- 
plication of  man  to  man  may  diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persua- 
sion ;  but  supplication  to  God,  can  only  cry  for  mercy.  Of  sentiments 
purely  religious,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most 
sublime.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself — The  ideas  of  Christian 
theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too 
majestic  for  ornament."     (Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

Afler  all,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  this  great  man  has  not  circum- 
scribed the  operations  of  the  sacred  poet  within  too  narrow  limits,  and 
thrown  around  the  subject  some  difficulties  which  were  the  creations  of  his 
own  imagination;  What  is  properly  denominated  *'  contemplative  piety," 
constitutes  but  a  small  share  of  the  topics  for  sacred  poetry.  The  field 
through  which  the  heavenly  muse  may  range,  includes  the  whole  disclosures 
of  revelation.  And  what  more  magnificent  and  thrilling  themes  for  poetry, 
than  many  of  those  here  opened  to  our  view  ?  What  more  inspiring  than 
the  visions  which  are  here  given  us  of  heaven  1  What  more  affecting  than 
the  ravages  and  consequences  of  sin,  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come  1  Where  can  be  found,  among  men,  loflier  exploits,  or  more  heroic 
sufferings,  than  have  been  witnessed  in  many  of  the  servants  of  God? 
And  what  in  the  universe  beside,  is  so  suited  to  move  all  the  sacred 
passions  of  the  soul,  as  the  condescensions  and  toils,  the  sufferings  and 
triumphs,  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the  promised  glorious  results  of  his  media- 
tion? Nor  do  the  more  contemplative  affections  of  the  pious  heart  so 
utterly  reject  poetical  modes  of  expression.  True,  they  do  not  seek — 
especially  those  of  a  penitential  character — do  not  seek  ornament.  But 
ornament  and  poetry  are  not  always  synonymous.  Emotion  and  poetry  arc 
more  nearly  allied.  And  emotion  is  one  of  the  very  common  elements  of 
pious  intercourse  between  the  soul  ^nd  its  God.  Had  we  room,  we  might 
show  by  many  apposite  quotations,  that  faith,  and  penitence,  and  love,  and 
thankfulness,  are  capable  of  being  uttered  in  poetry  of  a  high  character, 
and  that  poetry  is  a  channel  through  which  they  very  naturally  flow  out 
V)wards  their  appropriate  objects.  These  affections,  existing  in  a  vigorous 
stite,  constitute  that  very  emotion  from  which  poetry  takes  its  rise. 

.'^he  grand  reason,  then,  why  we  have  not  more  sacred  poetry  of  the 
high  Qiaracter  desired,  cannot  be  that  the  subjects  of  religion  do  not  furnish 
the  malarial.  It  is  to  be  sought  in  another  cause.  And  that  cause  has 
been  in  p^rt  already  mentioned.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  it  has 
been  observed,  have  attempted  nothing  in  this  line.  They  have  not  em- 
ployed their  valents  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Some  who  have 
made  the  atteupt,  seem  not  to  have  been,  from  their  own  experience, 
sufficiently  acqu^ted  with  the  emotions  of  piety,  to  know  how  to  supply 
them  with  the  most  appropriate  language.     They  have  written  rather  from 
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tbeory,  than  from  feeling.  And  most  who  have  written  seem,  while  in  this 
department,  not  to  have  put  forth  their  energies,  as  in  other  cases.  They 
appear  to  have  felt  that,  as  the  subject  was  great  and  good,  this  rendered  it 
of  less  importance  to  expend  labor  in  setting  it  forth.  Look  at  Cowper. 
Accustomed  to  write  well  on  other  subjects,  and  frequently  too  throwing  off  a 
piece  very  happily  in  sacred  poetry,  yet  in  this  last  he  often  seemed  to  feel 
that  any  form  of  expression  would  answer — that  the  excellence  of  his 
subject  would  make  amends  ibr  the  absence  of  all  other  excellence.  The 
same  was  true,  in  a  measure,  of  Watts.  The  piety  of  his  own  mind  seems 
sometimes  to  have  heen  satisfied  with  imagery,  or  an  arrangement  of  words, 
which,  in  the  case  of  other  minds — perhaps  less  pious — operates  as  a  real 
hindrance  to  devotion.  **  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts,"  says  the  critic  above 
mentioned,  **  to  have  done  better  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well." 
Newton  has  left  many  pieces  on  experimental  piety  which  are  a  rich  legacy 
to  the  church.  They  breathe  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  own  spirit. 
Yet  he  has  not  a  few  of  the  blemishes  above  alluded  to.  Doddridge  is 
chaste  and  pure,  yet  frequently  somewhat  artificial,  and  wanting  in  that 
tenderness  and  onction  which  many  branches  of  sacred  poetry  require. 
Many  others,  as  Toplady,  the  Wesleys,  Steele,  and  James  Montgomery, 
have  made  valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  sacred  poetry,  each  contribut- 
ing from  the  peculiar  treasures  of  his  own  mind,  yet  no  one  furnishing  us 
with  all  that  is  excellent.  Our  own  Dwight  has  done  some  things  in  the 
best  style.  His  different  versions  of  the  88th  psalm  are  of  this  description. 
That  in  long  metre  is  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  pathetic  expostulation. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  just,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  need  not 
despair  of  having  sacred  poetry  of  as  high  a  cast  as  is  found  in  any  other 
department  whatever.  The  subject  is  adequate  to  sustain  it,  and  conse- 
crated talent  can  produce  it.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that,  in  order  to  serve 
the  church  in  the  best  manner  in  this  respect,  we  must  not  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  productions  of  any  one  man.  We  must  gather  flowers  from  every 
field  where  they  may  be  found.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  Watts,  were, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  psalmody  commonly  met  with  in  our  churches. 
But  a  new  spirit  is  beginning  to  show  itself  on  this  subject.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  enlarge  and  enrich  our  body  of  church 
psalmody.  Dwight  gave  a  modification  of  it,  with  some  additions,  which 
increased  the  purity  and  elevation  of  its  character.  Worcester's  Watts  and 
Select  Hymns  is  a  valuable  body  of  sacred  poetry — more  so  than  any 
which  the  American  churches  had  previously  seen.  Another  attempt  of 
the  same  kind  has  given  rise  to  the  production  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.* 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  this  book  at  the 
expense  of  others  ;  a  crime  which  has  been  too  often  attempted  in  the 
worid  of  poetry  and  authorship.    As  Orrery  says : 

"  Poets  are  sultans,  if  tbey  had  tbeir  will ; 
For  every  author  would  bis  brother  kill.'' 

Bather  would  we  say  in  the  language  of  Denham,  a  little  varied,  with 
whom,  indeed,  this  heautiful  allusion  of  Orrery  had  its  origin : 

**  Nor  is  thv  fame  on  other's  ruins  built, 
Nor  need  thy  well  eam'd  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kio^.  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kmdred  slain." 

We  hope  that  every  laborer  who  has  toiled  in  this  department,  will  meet  his 
fuU  reward.  

*  Compiled  by  Lowell  Mason  and  David  Qreene,  of  Boston. 
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It  cannot  be  deemed  unfair,  however,  to  notice  a  few  things  in  regard 
to  the  publication  befote  us.  Its  design  has  been  thus  stated  by  the 
compilers. 

''  It  has  been  their  aim  and  hope  to  make  a  selection  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  a  highly  I^Tical 
character,  in  respect  to  sentiment,  imagery,  language,  and  structure;  possessing  suflicient  eleva- 
tion and  aignity  to  render  them  specially  adapted  io  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  possessing, 
at  the  same  time,  such  a  variety  of  subjects  and  metres,  and  such  a  degree  of  simplicity,  warmth, 
and  animation,  as  should  render  them  suitable  for  use  in  all  racial  religious  meetings,  and  in 
families.  They  have  aimed,  also,  to  render  the  selection  particularly  copious  in  tltoae  classes  of 
hymns  which  are  specially  adapted  to  this  period  of  revivals  and  of  religious  benevolent  instiiutioos 
and  labors,  and  to  various  important  occasions." — (Preface.) 

The  number  of  metrical  pieces  in  the  psalms  is  454.  The  number  in 
the  common  version  of  the  psalms  by  Watts  is  338 ;  giving  a  prepon- 
derance, in  respect  to  the  psalms,  in  the  book  before  us,  of  116  pieces. 
The  hymns  in  the  three  books  of  Watts,  amount  to  365.  Those  appended 
to  the  psalms  in  the  compilation  before  us,  amount  to  731 ;  making  the 
whole  number  of  pieces  contained  in  this  compilation  1,185;  exceeding 
those  contained  in  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns  by  411. 

Of  the  pieces,  more  belong  to  Watts,  than  to  any  other  author.  In  the 
psalms,  Watts  is  the  basis,  only  he  is  compressed,  to  make  room  for  versions 
by  other  hands— some  of  them  of  high  value.  In  the  hymns,  too,  the 
marrow  of  Watts  is  retained,  only  it  is  reduced  into  a  narrower  compass  by 
the  removal  of  un poetical  and  useless  stanzas  which  had  fallen  from  him. 
And  by  this  removal  room  is  made  for  a  great  variety  of  matter,  which 
every  reader  must  pronounce  rich  in  thought,  and  rich  in  poetic  excellence. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hymns  is  new,  and  according  to  the  order 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects :  a  convenience  which  the  original 
Watts  does  not  afford. 

Take  the  Church  Psalmody  together,  the  pieces  are  short  Three,  four, 
five  stanzas,  is  the  usual  number  which  they  contain.  This  is  an  excel- 
lence. It  is  with  singing,  as  with  preaching:  long  performances  tire. 
Short,  and  to  the  point,  is  the  best  rule  in  ordinary  cases,  in  both 
employments. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  compilers  have  proceeded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  please  every  body  in  every  instance.  In  compressing  Watts, 
they  may  have  sometimes  lefl  out  a  stanza,  which  another  would  wish  to 
aee  retained.  In  altering  phraseology,  they  may  have  sometimes  done 
what  another  will  not  think  an  improvement.  Many  of  their  alterations, 
however,  all  will  acknowledge,  are  valuable. 

In  regard  to  variety,  both  of  subjects  and  metres,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  present  book  exceeds  any  other  which  is  before  the  public.  The 
design  of  the  compilers  has  been  to  gather  from  every  source  whatever  is 
inost  rich  in  sacred  song,  and  best  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  occa- 
sions of  the  present  interesting  day,  and  to  compress  it  into  one  body  of 
convenient  size  for  common  use  in  our  sanctuaries.  And  we  think  they 
have  executed  their  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

We  should  not  do  right  to  omit,  that  there  is  in  the  lines  and  stanzas 
generally  a  mellifluous  character,  rendering  them  highly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  musical  expression.  This  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  the 
compilers  seem  to  have  labored  much,  and  they  have  evidently  not  labored 
in  vain. 

Prefixed  to  the  Psalmody  is  an  index  of  first  lines,  and  also  an  index  of 
subjects  succinctly  and  lucidly  arranged.  There  is  moreover  in  the  preface, 
which  is  full  of  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  church  psalmody,  a 
taUe  of  marks  for  musical  expression,  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  the 
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vniac  books,  which  marks  are  scattered  likewise  in  the  margin,  by  the 
side  of  the  different  lines  and  stanzas  as  they  are  needed,  through  the 
whole  work,  so  that  they  are  ever  present  to  the  eye  of  the  performer,  ad- 
monishing him  how  he  is  to  sing.  Were  all  who  compose  our  choirs 
thoroogh  masters  of  music,  and  sufficiently  imbued  with  its  spirit,  such 
marks  would  he  less  needful.  Their  own  judgment  and  taste  would  guide 
them  right.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  however,  some  familiar 
directions  for  musical  expression,  such  as  are  used  in  the  book  before  us, 
cannot  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  valuable  help  in  conducting  the  songs 
of  the  sanctuary. 

In  conclusion,  we  cheerfully  invite  those  who  may  be  wishing  to  supply 

themselves  with  church  psalmody,  to  an  examination  of  this  book.     Jn  a 

number  of  churches,  we  understand,  it  has  been  adopted.     We  are  not 

unaware  that  changes  in  church  psalmody  can  be  made  but  slowly.     What 

baa  become  venerable  by  long  use,  is  not  easily  laid  aside.     And  we  rejoice 

that  it  18  so.       In  this  fact  we  have  a  safeguard  to  our  valuable  institutions. 

StUl  we  cannot  but  think  that  all  who  shall  acquaint  themselves  with  the 

book  before  us,  will   find  it  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  adopted 

without  anj  lose  of  important  sentiment  when  compared  with  others,  and 

with  no  small  improvement  upon  most  others  as  to  purity  of  diction,  poetic 

emotion,  copioasness  and  variety  of  matter,  and  general  adaptedness  to  the 

exigencies  of  public  and  private  devotion. 


REV.  CHARLES  WOLFE. 

Yiw  individaaJs  that  have  possessed  the  various  and  exalted  merits  of 
'WcAfe,  have  been  so  little  known.  One  reason  is,  he  loved  and  sought 
obscurity.  But  his  character  and  example  are  eminently  instrictive.  On 
this  account  they  ought  to  be  seen,  that  they  may  be  admired  aid  imitated. 
There  are  especially  some  points  in  his  history,  worthy  the  attentive  regard 
of  thoee  who  are  aspiring  to  the  sacred  ministry.  This  fact  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  introducing  a  sketch  of  him  into  the  Register. 

Wolfe  was  horn  in  Dublin,  1791,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  in 
bis  native  place,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1814. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  connection  with  the  University,  his 
intellectoal  character  began  to  exhibit  features  of  singular  beauty  and 
strength.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  attained  a  distinguished  rank.  In 
scientific  investigation,  though  science  was  not  with  him  an  object  of 
primary  regard,  his  progress  was  marked  by  depth  and  strength.  In  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Wolfo,  we  discover  an  admirable  combination.  There  was 
finished  eloquence,  associated  with  solid  robust  vigor.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
noUe  attainments,  a  poet  of  high  creations,  and  a  philosopher  of  remarkable 
acoteoesi.  There  was  breadth  to  his  views,  and  variety  to  his  capar 
cities  and  tastes.  He  perused  and  dwelt  upon  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  with 
as  keen  a  relish,  as  he  did  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

Tboiongb,  ftr^reaching  investigation,  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of 

biB  mind.     He  could  pass  over  nothing  lightly.     *'  The  examination  of  a 

angle  metapbjsical  speculation  of  Locke,  or  a  moral  argument  of  Butler, 

UBumBj  cost  hm  more  time  and  thought,  than  would  carry  ordinary  minds 

tbroogh  a  vbole   vniome.    The  pecidiar  constitution  of  his  intellect  led 
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him,  rather  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  an  author's  hypothesis,  and  satisfy 
his  own  mind  upon  the  relative  probabilities  of  conflicting  opinions,  than 
to  plod  on  patiently  through  a  long  course,  merely  to  lay  up  in  his  memory 
the  particular  views  and  arguments  of  each  writer,  without  consideration 
of  their  importance  or  foundation." 

But  in  connection  with  these  high  endowments,  and  extensive  acquisi- 
tions, there  existed  a  most  lovely  modesty,  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the 
notice  and  applause  of  the  world,  a  trait  which  I  exhibit  distinctly  on  ac- 
count of  its  connection  with,  and  its  influence  upon  his  subsequent  profes- 
sional course.  Wolfe  was  the  author  of  that  justly  celebrated  ode,  "  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore."  It  was  the  production  of  his  college  days,  and 
even  then  cost  him  no  particular  effort.  Ailer  he  had  written  it  he  threw 
it  aside,  under  the  impression  probably  that  its  merits  would  assign  it  410 
higher  place,  than  the  rubbish  of  his  writing  desk.  It  was  finally  brought 
before  the  public  by  accident.  Soon  it  became  extensively  published,  and 
-excited  high  and  universal  admiration.  Inquiries  were  immediately  made 
for  its  gifled  author.  For  a  considerable  time,  no  one  appeared  to  claim  it. 
At  length  false  pretensions  were  avowed.  But  whilst  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
duction was  greedily  caught  at  by  ambitious  deceivers,  the  real  and  unpre- 
tending author  reposed  in  the  obscurity  he  loved.  He  said  nothing,  and  he 
seemed  not  to  care  who  bore  away  the  credit  of  his  productions,  if  they 
would  leave  him  in  quietness.  Here  we  see  the  man.  And  the  same 
humble,  admirable  spirit  shone  out  with  a  still  brighter  lustre  in  the  minister 
of  Jesus. 

In  1817  he  received  ordination.  It  appeared  to  be  a  sincere  consecra- 
tion. He  evidently  at  that  time  brought  his  talents  and  acquisitions,  and 
laid  them  all  at  the  feet  of  his  divine  Master.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
he  ever  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  sought  not  great  things  for 
himself.  He  was  ready  to  go  where  his  Lord  should  call  him.  To  the 
high  or  to  the  low,  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor,  he  was  willing  to  administer 
-the  truths  and  the  consolations  of  the  gospel. 

He  was  finally  settled  in  Castle  Caulfield,  the  principal  village  of  the 
parish  of  Donoughmore,  with  a  large  charge,  scattered  over  an  extensive 
region  of  wild  hilly  country,  abounding  in  bogs  and  trackless  wastes.  The 
people  were  mostly  poor  and  uncultivated.  None  of  them,  he  says,  rose  so 
high  as  the  class  of  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a  good  number  of  a  respectable 
description.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
To  them  he  cheerfully  devoted  his  time  and  talents.  Amongst  them  he 
most  faithfully  labored  till  disease  compelled  him  to  retire.  His  character 
as  a  minister,  was  peculiarly  pleasing  and  instructive. 

True  Christian  self-denial  constituted  the  most  valuable  and  prominent 
trait.  It  was  impressively  exhibited  from  the  commencement  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course.  For  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  was  willing  to  forego 
the  dearest  temporal  comforts.  If  he  could  but  win  souls,  he  was  content 
to  be  wretchedly  poor.  If  he  could  but  lead  others  to  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens,  he  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  meanest  and  most  inadequate  accommodations.  Such  were 
his  accommodations  in  the  field  of  his  labor.  "  He  seldom  thought,"  says 
his  biographer,  '^of  providing  a  regular  meal;  and  his  humble  cottage 
exhibited  every  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
A  few  straggling  rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled  up  with  his  books,  a  small 
rickety  table  before  the  fire  place,  covered  with  parish  memoranda,  and 
two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers — ^serving  at  the  same  time  to  cover 
the  broken  parts  of  the  floor— constituted  all  the  furniture  of  the  sitting. 
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Toom.    The  mouldy  walls  of  the  closet  in  which  he  slept  were  hanging 
with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper." 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  in  his  history  still  higher  exercises  of  this 
stern  Christian  virtue.  I  refer  to  his  readiness  lo  abandon  his  fond  literary 
parsuits,  and  the  cherished  pleasures  of  refined  intellectual  society.  Though 
his  relish  for  these  things  was  intensely  strong,  he  did  not  indulge  it  at  the 
expense  of  conscience  and  of  duty.  He  chose  rather  the  pleasure  of  doing^ 
good,  and  cheerfully  withdrew  from  nearly  every  source  of  intellectual  and 
social  gratification. 

Herein  his  example  speaks  with  a  lovely  and  impressive  force.  Wolfe- 
has  nobly  led  the  way,  from  the  hall  of  science,  from  a  proud  standing  on 
the  heights  of  literature,  into  the  field  of  humble  obscure  ministerial  labor. 
Here  we  see  a  man  of  the  most  finished  cultivation,  cheerfully  coming 
down  to  what  are  deemed  the  mean  and  the  vulgar,  that  he  might  enlighten 
and  bless  them.  This  surely  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  Ilim,  who,  to  save 
the  lost,  laid  aside  the  glories  of  heaven,  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death.  It  is  a  spirit  which  must  be 
more  generally  and  largely  imbibed,  before  this  dark  and  guilty  world  will. 
be  ble^ed  with  the  beams  of  truth  and  salvation.  It  is  a  wrong  idea,  and 
ought  to  be  reprobated  and  abandoned,  that  the  more  learned  and  eloquent 
of  our  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  must  devote  their  powers  exclusively 
to  the  gratification  and  improvement  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  societies, 
whilst  those  of  smaller  resources  and  less  brilliant  address,  must  perform 
their  ministry  with  those  who  cannot  appreciate  these  higher  endowments. 
The  present  is  no  time  for  such  a  sentiment  to  prevail  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence. It  is  a  time  of  enterprise.  We  live  in  a  depraved  world,  which 
must  be  converted.  Men  of  strength  must  take  hold  of  this  work  and  push 
it  in  all  its  departments.  They  must  take  the  torch  of  truth  and  plunge- 
into  the  gross  darkness  which  settles  upon  suck  multitudes  oY  the  people. 
Paul  did  not  stay  at  Rome,  nor  at  Corinth,  nor  at  Athens.  If  he  had» 
miUioos  now  in  glory  might  have  been  wailing  in  the  pit. 

Wolfe  is  an  example  of  pleasing  success.  In  his  ministry  it  is  seen  that 
a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  taste  may  labor  with  great  advantage  and 
blessed  results  amongst  a  plain  unlettered  people.  It  is  sometimes  said,  and 
more  firequendy  thought,  that  men  of  but  little  intellectual  furniture  will  do 
as  well  if  not  better  amongst  the  chaotic  and  uncultivated  materials  of 
common  life,  than  those  who  hav^  had  a  more  thorough  mental  training. 

The  experiment  of  Wolfe  constitutes  a  perfect  refutation  of  this  most 

absurd  idea.     If  we  follow  him  in  his  labors,  we  find  no  situation  in  which 

his  thorough  intellectual  discipline  proved  an  injury,  or  an  embarrassment. 

His  learning  did  not  chill  his  piety ;  this  was  warm  and  practical.     It  was 

benevolent  and  disinterested.     He  loved  the  souls  of  men.     He  sought  not 

theirs,  but  them.     His  learning  did  not  make  him  lolly  and  arrogant  in 

his  bearing.      He   was  affable,  affectionate,  and  condescending  to  the 

last  degree.      He  could  come  down  to  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  adopt 

himself  perfectly  to  their  capacities,  and  enter  most  kindly  into  their 

spnp^tlues.      **  The  lower  classes  of  the  people,"  says  his  biographer, 

"  were  much  engaged  by  the  aflectionate  and  the  simple  earnestness  of  his 

deportment  toward  them.    In  his  conversations  with  the  plain  farmer,  and 

the  hnmbJe  laborer,  he  usually  laid  his  hands  upon  their  shoulder,  or 

caogbt  them  bj  the  arm,  and  while  he  was  insinuating  his  arguments,  or 

enforcing  his  appeals,  with  all  the  variety  of  simple  illustrations  which  a 

piolific  hncj  could  supply,  he  fastened  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  coun- 
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• 

tenaflfoe  of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  as  if  eagerly  waiting  some  gleam 
of  intelligence  U>  show  that  he  was  understood  and  felt 

His  learning  did  not  render  his  pulpit  ministrations  abstruse  and  unin- 
telligible to  the  common  mind.  They  were  plain,  fervent,  and  acceptable. 
It  is  an  unfounded  notion  that  a  person  of  high  and  thorough  cultivation, 
must  necessarily  be  above  the  comprehension  of  those  who  have  had  but 
few  advantages  of  education.  Thorough  discipline  is  the  very  thing  which 
will  enable  a  minister  to  be  entirely  intelligible  to  the  more  ignorant  of  his 
hearers.  His  conceptions  of  truth  will  be  clear,  and  his  manner  of  com- 
municating it  distinct  and  simple.  He  will  understand  mind  in  all  its 
states,  and  on  this  account  he  will  be  enabled  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
meanest  capacities.  It  is  the  direct  tendency  of  a  thorough  discipline  to 
reduce  a  person  to  simplicity.  A  mature  scholar  can  come  down  naturally 
and  easily.  He  is  not  afraid  to  hazard  his  reputation  by  being  a  plain 
common-sense  man,  who  thinks  and  talks  like  other  men. 

This  was  the  case  with  Wolfe.  With  all  his  learning  and  refinement, 
he  was  lucid  and  simple  as  childhood  in  his  communications.  The  mean- 
est of  his  flock  understood  and  felt  the  power  of  his  instructions. 

Wolfe  was  diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling.  He  appeared  to 
watch  for  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account.  He  was  faithful  and  active  in 
pastoral  visitation.  In  connection  with  this,  he  cherished  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  close  study.  He  made  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  unde^ 
an  oppressive  sense  of  responsibility.  Every  sentence  was  recorded  with 
care,  because  it  was  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  souls.  By  this 
carefulness  he  rendered  his  addresses  simple,  pointed,  and  impassioned. 
He  looked  at  and  dwelt  upon  the  truth,  until  by  its  action  his  feelings  were 
warmed  and  elevated  ;  until  his  heart  was  so  full  of  it,  that  it  poured  forth 
its  warnings  and  persuasions  with  a  subduing  efiect. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  success  of  the  ministry  of  Wolfe.  He  was  success- 
ful in  two  respects.  His  labors  were  beneficial  to  his  own  soul,  and  to  the 
souls  of  many  of  his  people.  There  is  danger  that  the  spiritual  interests  of 
a  preacher  will  suffer  on  account  of  his  very  intimacy  with  religion.  Re- 
ligion sometimes  becomes  a  profession  instead  of  a  personal  concern.  It 
becomes  a  profession  to  pray,  and  warn  the  impenitent.  The  consequence 
is,  truth  is  sometimes  coldly  regarded,  and  coldly  presented.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  honest,  faithful  minister.  Not  so  with  Wolfe,  When  he 
became  a  preacher,  his  Christian  character  received  a  strong  and  blessed 
impulse.  His  professional  intimacy  with  religion  was  the  means  of  a  more 
rapid  advance  in  holiness.  The  more  he  dwelt  upon  the  realities  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  more  he  urged  them  upon  the  attention  of  his  people,  the 
deeper  the  hold  they  had  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  preached  Christ, 
the  more  of  his  spirit  did  he  receive,  the  more  of  his  image  did  he  reflecL 
The  influence  of  a  ministry  conducted  in  this  spirit,  will  be  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  God  will  certainly  bless  it.  God 
did  bless  the  ministry  of  Wolfe.  Many  in  the  course  of  it  were  awakened 
more  seriously  to  regard  the  concerns  of  eternity.  The  sanctuary,  before 
neglected  to  a  great  extent,  became  thronged  by  those  who  were  eager  for 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  There,  words  distilled  with  sweet  and  solemn 
persuasion  from  this  devoted  preacher's  lips.  They  reached  the  hearts  of 
many,  and  became  there,  through  the  Spirit's  agency,  the  words  of  life  and 
salvation.  Numbers  through  the  instrumentality  of  Wolfe,  it  is  believed, 
will  sing  and  triumph  to  eternity. 

Though  useful,  his  ministry  was  short    In  the  spring  of  1824,  after  a 
season  of  most  exhausting  labor  in  his  scattered  parish,  which  disease  had 
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been  desolatiiigy  his  own  constitution  exhibited  symptoms  of  being  sefiously 
affected.  His  complaints  were  pulmonary.  It  was  judged«d?isable  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  arduous  duties  of  his  station.  He  consented  with 
the  extremest  rdactance.     His  people  loved  him  with  ardent  affection. 

But  the  measures  employed  to  save  an  invaluable  life,  were  unavailing. 
God  in  his  wisdom  had  determined,  not  to  lay  him  aside,  but  to  remove 
him,  as  we  believe,  to  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think,  when  our  pillars  are  struck  down  and  borne  away,  that  God 
has  no  other  temple  to  be  sustained,  and  adorned,  than  the  one  his  grace 
is  rearing  in  this  present  world. 

WoMe  lingered  till  the  21st  of  Feb.  1823,  when  he  expired.  His  end 
was  peace.  His  trust  was  in  the  Saviour  ;  bis  treasure  and  his  affections 
ia  heaven.  He  had  no  fear,  for  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
*'  Close  this  eye,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  the  other  is  closed  already,"  and 
shortly  his  spirit  was  in  another  scene.  Surely  may  we  join  in  his  dying 
exclamation,  '*  Thou,  O  God,  will  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
Is  stayed  on  thee." 

How  blessed  the  termination  of  the  devoted  Christian's  course.   Examples 

are  multiplying  of  the  Saviour's  faithfulness  to  those  who  faithfully  serve 

him  in  the  toils  and  trials  of  his  kingdom.     Evarts  and  Cornelius  have 

added  their  testimony  with  a  thrilling  effect.     There  is  a  moral  sublimity 

in  the  dying  scenes  of  such  men,  which  throws  into  insignificance  the 

deified  departure  of  those  who  like  Nelson  fall  amid  the  achievements  of 

worldly  ^orj.     There  is  an  admonition  too  in  these  repeated  strokes  of 

the  destroyer.     God  dan  spare  from  this  field  his  most  efficient  servants. 

Usefulness  is  no  shield  against  the  shads  of  death.     We  who  preach  are 

dying  ministers  of  dying  people.     We  stand  at  the  entrance  of  eternity. 

Frequently  are  we  summoned  down  to  the  shores  of  that  ocean  to  see  some 

member  d"  our  charge  launch  away  upon  its  dark  and  fearful  bosom.    Soon 

we  mast  go  afler   them,   and   meet  them  at  the  tribunal  of  omniscient 

joitament.      Happy  if  we  then  find  that  our  duties  were  done.     What 

moCires  we  have  to  diligence,  what  calls  to  efibrt.     What  bright  examples 

aJIaie  us  in    the  path  of  benevolent  activity.     Let  us  then  Im  followers  of 

tbem  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 


STUDY  OP  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

(Coottoiwd  from  |m««  S90,  VdL  fV.V 


Gkeek  literature  should  be  studied  for  the  knowledge  and  practical  masteiy 

of  our  own  native  tongue.    A  philosophical  knowledge  of  English  is  impossible. 

without  acquaintance  with  a  language  firom  which  more  than  fourteen  hundred 

words  aTO  immediately  derived,  and  if  we  trace  etymologies  tliraogh  the  Latin, 

neaily  f<niy  thousand.    It  is  also  impossible  to  know  the  compass  and  depth  of 

Englnb  literature,  without  being  scholars  in  Greek.    The  revival  of  classical 

literBtufe^  as  if  *^  coming  to  create  new  worlds,"  reduced  the  unformed  intel- 

lectoal  waste  to  order  and  beauty  through  all  Europe :  it  was  the  providence  of 

God  that  commanded  it,  and  forthwith  light 

SpruDf  from  ibe  deep,  and  from  her  native  East 
To  Journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began.* 


•  PknlaeLaMine,  who  lived  in  the  fifWenth  century,  datei  the  arrival  of  Manuel  Chryeolorai  m  Italy. 
with  the  QtSSjnnbig,  in  1SS9.  In  1470,  George  THhrnaa  first  Uught  Greek  in  Parii.  Braemos  Raroed 
it  «t  Pvia,  m  traiMlftSad  the  Heeofaa  of  Eorinidea,  and  moeli  of  Lucan,  and  6aia«a  0'»""«^^7l; 
'■tp/wwaffiMranM  ui  atadinn  GNeaoiei  ftrmoiiia.'— ^Aa  if  appobtaA  to  parfem  it»a«a1«0i  put 
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But  nowhere  did  it  produce  richer  results  than  Id  Eogland.  The  old  English 
literature,  the  rich,  massy  architecture  of  the  true  English  mind,  is  all  Greek 
in  its  spirit.  In  habitual  communion  with  Grecian  intellect,  the  ruling  minds  of 
England,  in  the  first  era  of  her  true  greatness,  grew  to  a  majestic  intellectual 
stature.  The  student  of  that  age  finds  himself  in  a  sphere,  where  his  emotions 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  Brennus  and  his  soldiers,  when  they  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  the  hall,  around  which  the  venerable  priests  and  senators  of  Rome, 
in  their  robes  of  state,  with  white  flowing  beards,  and  the  sceptre  of  office  in 
their  hands,  were  seated  in  silent  dignity.  Master  spirits  are  around  him,  their 
aspect  commanding  and  sublime,  their  dress  heavy  with  the  magnificence  of 
former  ages,  their  movements  of  a  godlike  majesty,  their  features  shining  wHh 
the  expression  of  a  gpeat  indwelling  soul.  At  that  time,  the  practical  great 
men  of  active  life,  the  distinguished  statesmen,  the  ^^reat  lawyers,  the  men  who 
ruled  in  commotion,  were  minds  disciplined  and  invigorated  by  familiarity  with 
Greek  literature.     Even  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Henry  vJII,  Sir  Thonias 

More,  the  noblest  mind  in  England,  was  a  proficient  in  its  study.* 

-  -       '  ■..■■■■ 

iwith  tho  art  of  painting)  in  the  great  theatro  of  publie  improvvment,  Clasiical  Literature  re-entered 
Suropo  at  this  period,  in  its  richest  and  most  auractive  shape,  and  with  all  its  intorestinf^  noToIties;  for, 
above  fifty  years  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  Greek  literature  was  introduced  into 
Italy  after  an  absence  or  seven  hundred  years.  Spreading  thence  into  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as 
that  catastrophe  multiplied  its  teachers  in  the  exiles,  whom  every  one  pitied,  and  whom  the  great  nobly 
cberishod.  and  crossing  in  due  time  our  channoi  into  England,  it  established  every  where  now  habits  and 
objects  or  intellectual  gratification.  Studied  even  by  the  ased,  (bishop  Fisher,  beheaded  with  Sir  Thomae 
More,  applied  to  it  at  Uie  age  of  40,)  as  it  had  been  by  the  half>ronrmartBg  Cato  in  Rome,  it  diffoaod  4 
taste  for  elegance  of  style,  for  discrimination  and  delicacy  of  expression  and  meaning,  and  for  an  aspiring 
philosophy  of  thoueht,  which  was  too  stimulating,  and  often  too  rash,  not  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  weH 
loteotioaed,  and  at  last  the  enmity  of  those  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  wished  the  torpid  submission  off  tko 
human  mind  to  be  its  unaltering  condition,  and  its  oeotented  degradation.  As  those  studies  spread,  they 
were  f^und  to  ooeasioa  distinction  as  well  as  gratlffoation.  The  higher  clergy  delighted  in  a  variety  of 
attainments,  and  abandoned  their  pompoua  ignorance,  to  imitate  in  their  own  language  the  graces  of 
Athenian  elegance;  while  the  powerful  laity  became  as  desirous  to  found  and  endow  universities,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  preceding  eontoriee,  to  build  churches  and  iDonaeteriee.'*— 7Vnwr*«  JVsdem  HiHorff  </ 
England,    Book  JL  Chap.  L 

*  The  following  passages  from  one  of  More's  familiar  and  afTectionBte  epistles,  present  an  interesting 
piotora  of  his  mind  and  heart.    His  grandson  introduces  it  with  these  words : 

*'I  set  down  here  a  most  eicelleot  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  llore*s  to  Doctor  Colet,  wfaidi  begioneth  tb«e>> 
"  As  I  was  lately  walking  in  Cheapside,  and  busying  myself  about  other  men*s  causes,  I  met  by  chance 
your  servant,  at  whose  first  encounter  I  was  marvellously  rejoiced,  both  because  ho  hath  always  been  dear 
unto  roe,  and  also  especially  for  that  I  thought  he  was  not  come  to  London  without  yourself.  But  when  I 
had  learned  of  him  that  you  was  not  returned,  nor  minded  to  return  of  a  long  space,  it  cannot  be  expressed 
how  my  great  Joy  was  turned  into  extreme  sorrow  and  sadness:  for  what  could  hap|ien  more  IrouUesomo 
unto  me  than  to  be  deprived  of  your  most  grateful  and  moral  conversation,  whose  wholesome  counsels  I 
was  wont  to  enjoy,  with  whose  delightful  familiarity  I  was  wont  to  be  recreated,  by  whose  weighty  sermona 
I  have  been  often  stirred  up  to  devotion,  by  whose  life  and  example  I  have  been  much  amended  in  mine 
own,  finally  in  whoee  very  face  and  countenance  I  have  settled  my  trust,  and  confidence  of  my  progress  in 
virtue. 

**■  I  pardon  yon  the  more  easily  that  you  do  delight  to  remain  still  in  the  country  where  you  are,  for  yoa 
find  there  a  companjr  of  plain  souls  void  of  all  craft  wherewith  citizens  do  most  abound.  Wheresoever 
you  look,  the  earth  vieldeth  you  a  pleasant  prospect,  the  temperature  of  the  air  refresheth  vou,  and  tho 
very  bounds  of  the  heavens  do  delight  yon.  You  find  nothing  there  but  bounteous. gifts  or  nature,  and 
•aint-like  tokens  of  innocency.  Tet  I  would  not  have  you  so  carried  away  with  those  contentments,  that 
you  should  be  stayed  from  hastening  hither  ;  for  if  the  discommodity  of  the  city  do  pester  you,  yet  your 
parish  of  Stepney,  of  which  you  should  have  great  care,  may  aflford  you  like  delight  to  those  which  you  now 
onjo^,  from  whence  you  may  quickly  return  to  London  as  into  your  own,  where  you  maj  find  great  matter  of 
merit.- — There  come  into  the  pulpit  at  Paul's,  divers  men  that  promise  to  cure  the  diseases  of  others,  but 
their  lives  do  so  jar  with  their  sayings,  that  when  they  have  preached  a  goodly  process,  they  ratlier  provoke 
to  anger  than  assuage  any  sore ;  for  they  cannot  persuade  men  that  they  are  fit  to  cure  others,  when  them- 
selves (God  wot)  are  most  sick  and  craxjr,  which  caosetb  them  that  have  abused  sores  not  to  endure  to  be 
toochea  or  lanced  b^  such  ignorant  physicians.  But  if  such  a  one  be  accounted  by  learned  men  most  fit  to 
cure,  in  whom  the  sick  man  hath  greatest  hope,  who  doubteth  then  that  you  alone  are  the  fittest  to  cure 
their  maladies,  whom  every  one  is  willing  to  touch  their  imposthomea,  and  in  whom  that  confidence  every 


respect  it  is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  do  less  regard  than  of  yonr  own  parents.  Finally, 
•Jtbough  this  be  the  least  motive,  return  for  my  sake,  who  have  wholly  dedicated  myself  to  your  direction, 
and  do  most  earnestly  desiro  your  return.  In  tho  mean  while  I  pass  my  lime  with  Grocine,  Linscre,  and 
Lilt^;  the  first,  as  you  know,  the  director  ^  my  life  in  your  absence;  the  second,  tho  master  of  my 

I  love  me  a«  you  have  done  hitherto.*'— 

29—34. 

. -_, ,   at  least  in  England,  three  more  learaod, 

more  useful,  or  better  men,  than  Grocine,  Linocre,  and  Lilly.  Grocine  was  many  years  older  than  More. 
Ue  was  the  divinity  reader  at  Oxford,  and  the  first  who  Uught  Greek  literature  in  that  universit^f.  Lin- 
acre  was  the  famous  physician  of  that  name,  and  had  been  More's  tutor  in  Greek  at  Oxford ;  and  Lilly,  who 
was  nearer'More's  own  age,  was  distinguished  by  his  atUinmenU  in  Gi eek  literalttie,  and  hit  accuracy  ai 
a  grammarian.'' 

Edward  the  VL  waa  bimaelf  a  Greek  eeholar,  aad  in  hie  rngn  it  waa  ^  that  clanioal  studies  begaa  to 
•vptrnd*  thon  of  tb»  old  whoolaMB  ud  mmb  Uw.**   Twbm,  (Modm  BiMaiy  of  BngiiBd,  Book  IL 
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The  Wabingbaxns,  and  Ralei^s,  and  Cecils,  and  Bacons,  and  Hookers,  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  were  knit  to  intellectual  strengrth  in  this  atmosphere  f  and  in 
the  degenerate  a^i^e  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  only  the  profound  classical 
scholars  of  England,  who  preserved  her  virtuous  literature  from  extinction. 
Amon?  them,  and  in  the  age  immediately  preceding,  were  the  greatest  preach- 
ers and  scholars  that  have  ever  lived : — Barrow,  and  Taylor,  and  Burnet,  Clar- 
endoD,  Selden  and  Hyde,  Stillingfleet,  Usher  and  Boyle,  Lightfoot,  Leighton 
and  HaU,  Whitaker,  Field  and  Donne,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  John  Evelyn,  the 
fiiend  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  model  of  an  English  scholar,  gentleman  and 
Christian,  Bedell,  Hammond  and  Walton,  Milton,  Marvel],  Bates  and  Howe, 
Hemy,  Cudworth,  Owen,  Newton,  Henry  More,  Calamy,  Reynolds,  Bull, 
Waliis,  Pocock,  and  very  mnjjfy  otliers  but  little  inferior  to  these  reigning 
planets.  The  classical  erudition  of  these  men  gave  them  a  reach  of  thought 
and  a  grasp  of  knowjedge,  which  make  this  age  look  back  upon  them  with 
wonder.  Barrow  is  an  example  of  the  nnion  of  5reek  erudition  with  the  exact 
•eiences.  He  filled  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge  in  Trinity  College ; 
•od  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity,  the  king  said  he  had 
given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.  It  was  the  men  of  classical  knowledge 
and  discif^ine,  who  grappled  with  the  learned  infidels,  that  at  one  period  in- 
fested English  literature ;  nor  would  any  other  men  have  dared  to  attempt  it 
Ralph  Cudworth  was  a  man  of  such  acquisitions,  that  entering  on  his  '  Jntellec- 
toal  System  of  the  Universe,'  the  student's  feelings  are  like  uiose  of  a  traveller 

GlMp.¥IL)  (iooCm  Atcham  on  this  faet— "that  for  oratorj  they  were  applying  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
^^^-^t  M  the  immtaiM  ot  loqueiia  prudentia.    That  they  wm  Ihmlliariainf  themielvei  to  HerodoUWi 


fdidas,  and  Xeoophoo,  aa  the  three  lighta  of  ohronology,  truth,  and  Oreelc  eloqiMoee.    That  th^  Grsek 
^  vhon  they  took  delight  in  were  flonaer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  the  first  as  the  fountain,  and  the 
mhen  mm  the  atreems^of  inteileetnal  diction  and  learned  poetry ;  and  found  these  more  fertilising  to 
Iheir  ■ieds  than  Teroeee  and  Virgil,  whom  they  bad  before  chieily  read."— JBp.  819. 

*B«c  Jofaa  Cfaehe  had  been  made  try  Henry  bis  Groolt  professor  at  Cambriogo,  when  he  founded  the  lee- 
tan  ia  IHS,  aad  greatly  promoted  the  revivar  of  literature  there.  Str.  Oheke,  13—^  He  read  privately 
ia  hts  chamber,  to  those  who  would  attend,  the  poets  and  orators  above  mentioned,  and  also  Socrates,  aad 
Plato,  and  was  preparing  to  add  Deniosineoes  and  Aristotle.    Ascham's  Toxophilas,  p.  34." 


L^dy  Jane  Gray  was  a  lover  of  Greek.  **  Never  did  the  female  mind  more  fkirly,  yet  unassumingly, 
aert  its  et^aaiity  to  our  own,  in  the  attainment  and  use  of  both  the  dead  and  living  languages,  and  in  the 
eenpiaheaaioo  aad  enloymeat  of  tbeir  richest  oomnositions,  than  at  this  period  of  their  emulous  eultlva- 
tioa.  We  have  the  knowledge  and  authority  or  one  of  their  ablest  judges  in  our  venerable  Asnfaam,  to 
.jestify  oar  adaairatjoa  of  ibis  distinguished  girl  for  her  talents  and  aoquisitions,  when  wo  find  bim  deserib- 
Mf  hsr  to  his  friend  Stormins,  as  mastering  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  both  the  profundity  of  Plato  and  Iba 
cioqoeoee  of  Demosthenes,  and  as  being  fond  of  the  learned  works  of  his  Germaa  correspondent.  It  ia 
more  eztraordjoary  still  to  read,  that  caning  unexpectedly  the  year  before  at  her  father's  seat  at  Loioostev, 
when  shs  was  ooly  fifteen,  he  found  her  in  her  chamber,  reading  for  her  arousonMnt  the  celebrated  Phadoa 
iaCieek,  and  so  nnderstanding  it  as  to  excite  his  highest  admiration.  She  had  tton  also  dbtaiood  the 
power,  aot  oqIt  of  writing  but  of  speaking  Greek,  and  offered  to  correspond  with  bim  in  Greek,  If  he 
wtnld  write  to  aer  in  that  Tankage  from  the  imperial  court  to  which  he  was  departing.  Her  master  was 
0^.  Elmer,  whom  Asefaam  hrghly  praises  for  his  *  homanitatem,  prudentiam,  usum  et  rectum  leligiooem,* 
as  well  as  for  bis  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Latin." — Mr. Turner  inserts  from  the  '  Schoolmaster  ^  of  Aschara 
the  following  carious  account  of  her  tutor.  "Her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchess,  with  all  the  household 
£jWtie—eo  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  asked  her  why  she  should  love  such  fiastime  f 
OmfllBg,  she  answered  me,  *  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  the  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato. 
Alaa  I  nod  foft !  they  never  knew  what  true  pleasure  meant'  And  how  came  you,  madam,  to  this  deop 
kn»wl^ge  of  pleasure  I  and  what  did  chiefly  allure  to  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  verjr  fov  meo 
have  attained  Uiereoato?  *  I  will  tell  you,'  quoth  she, '  and  tell  voa  a  truth  that  perchance  you  will  marvel 
at.  Ow  of  the  groatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me  is.  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and 
ao  geatk  a  acbeohaaster.  For.  when  I  am  in  presence  of  either  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep 
oimee,  sit,  staad,  or  go ;  whether  I  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad ;  whether  I  be  sewing,  playing,  danoing,  or 
■sything  else,  I  mast  do  it  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure  and  number}  even  so  perfbetly  as  God 
made  the  world ;  or  else,  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cmellv  threatened,  vea  presently  sometimes  with 
pinLhua,  aipa,  and  bobs,  aiid  other  ways  which  f  will  not  name  ror  the  honor  i  bear  them,  so  without  meat- 
««  msofdered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer.  Be  teacbeth  me 
no  gently,  se  pfoasaotly,  wKh  such  (kir  aliurenHrats  to  teaming,  that  1  think  all  the  time  nothing,  while  I 
aa  with  bim.  When  i  am  called  from  him,  1  fall  a  weeping;  because,  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning, 
ie  foil  of  grit,  troable,  fbar,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  llins  ro^  book  hath  been  so  much  to  me  a 
a,  aadVingeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure ;  and  more  so^  that  m  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  In 
sd,  be  but  trifles  aad  troobles  nnto  me.'^-^seham'f  flbAsoJsMSCsr,  pp.  37—39.— 7\wsr,  Book  Jl, 

heiMlf  eat  aa  example  of  Greek  stady  to  the  aatioa.    «  Her  just  aad  superior  taste  led  her 

rs  for  her  politieal  stadias,  aad  Plato  for  phil*. 


Ck^Xl, 


— — y  ■stheOiaafc  olaaeios '  aad  of  thess,  the  great  orators  .w.  — j. — , , 

•spbjeal  ceofanalaCioD,  appear  to  have  bsea  preforred."— Sharoa  Taraer'e  Modern  History  of  England. 

Bmk  ILCtam.  XVtL    Taraer  quotes  from  the  letters  of  Aseham  the  foHowing  passages.    **Tbe  lady 

wai^mh^  aadi  af»  laadioy  together  In  Greek,  the  orations  of  JSsehines,  and  Dsmesthease  oa  «he  Orowa. 

Bhe  foat  nad»  to  na,  and  imderetands  so  knowingly  at  the  first  glanee,  not  ooly  their  propriety  of  know- 

hdte  aad  ssase.  bat  aJao  the  aaoae  of  the  contest,  the  foellags  of  the  people,  and  the  customs  and  man- 

Mn  fl/thadtv  to  a  dfltftaa  whioli  weald  oarprise  yuo.n— **Tear  praetioe  of  aaitiag  illostrious  leoxniof 

^jltHU^'iS^utj?  A0!^»«^^ni»«'  to  EliMbeth,  »I  kaow  was  sag gaMed to yoa fiom the diadpUoa 

sffhfa* 
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who  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  anezplored  region^  sarronnded  hy 
huge  fra^entfl  and  colossal  pillars,  that  seem  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  stnictures 
of  antediluvian  strength  and  magnificence.  The  two  sermons  printed  with  his 
works  exhibit  a  richness  and  originality  of  thought  only  equalled  by  the  extent 
of  his  erudition.*  The  best  Scottish  clergymen  of  that  age  were  Greek  scholars, 
and  admirers  of  Plato.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  as  showing  for  what  sort  of  minds 
and  hearts  the  Platonic  philosopliy  has  charms,  that  Nairn,  the  friend  of  Leigh- 
ton  and  Charteris,  (and  of  a  holiness  kindred  even  with  that  of  Leighton,  as 
well  as  distinguiehea  for  his  accuracy  of  style,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  sub- 
limity of  thought,)  recommended  to  Bishop  Burnet,  when  completing  his  theo- 
logical studies,  among  otiier  works,  tho  study  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  with 
tho  works  of  Dr.  More.  Let  any  man  open  the  vqkime  of  Archbishop  Leighton's 
works  which  contains  his  theological  lectures,  and  he  will  there  see  the  use  to 
which  a  holy  mind  will  put  the  invaluable  treasures  of  antiquity.  The  puritans 
as  a  body  were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  The  dis- 
senters in  Baxter's  time  were  so  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Let  any  student 
open  Howe  on  the  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  and  he  will  find  tlie  whole 
work  infused  with  a  Grecian  spirit  Calamy's  Lives  of  the  Nonconformists, 
might  be  called  in  no  small  portion  of  it,  a  record  of  Greek  scholarship.  It  was 
a  period  when  the^instructors  of  their  children  were  great  scholars.  Dr.  Gill 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  St  Paul's.  It  was  a  period,  we  well  know,  abundant  in 
men  of  strong  minds,  profound  erudition,  and  warm,  deep  piety.  If  a  discipline 
snch  as  the  scholars  at  that  time  passed  through,  at  Cambridge  especially,  where 
Greek  erudition  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  produced  such  a  host  of  mighty 
minds  generation  after  generation, — if,  when  antiquity  alone  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal "material  for  study,  there  arose,  under  such  a  mental  and  moral  discipline, 
illustrious  scholars  and  philosophers,  then,  if  we  ever  hope  again  to  see  a  race 
like  them,  or  if  we  would  even  understand  their  writings,  we  must  ourselves 
rttum  to  Athens^  and  go  through  to  some  degree  at  least  the  same  preparatory 

*  ThoM  of  oDr  rudara  who  hava  never  met  with  the  worka  of  Cndworth,  wHl  be  intereited  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  **  Intellectual  Sjitem  of  the  Univene." 

**  The  will  of  God  if  the  will  of  foodooM,  jottioe,  and  wisdom  itself  omnipotent  Bis  will  it  not  mere 
willf  such  as  hath  no  other  reason  besides  itself)  bat  it  is  law,  equity,  and  chancery;  itisthe^rd  3/ev, 
or  Ouffkt  Itself,  decreeing,  willing,  acting.  Neither  does  God  punish  any  out  of  a  delight  rn  panlsbmeot, 
or  in  tne  evil  and  suffering  of  the  persons  punished ;  but  to  thoee  who  an  not  iytaroi,  ahogetber  iociiraUe, 
itx^  larpda,  bis  punishment  is  physic,  in  order  to  their  recotery  and  amendment:  so  that  tbe  source  and 
fountain  thereof  is  goodness  to  tlie  oersons  themselves  punished.  Bnt  to  such  as  are  incurable,  the  ponislH 
meat  inflicted  on  them  is  intended  for  tbe  good  of  the  whole.  So  that  this  attribute  of  Justice  in  God  doth 
not  at  all  clash  with  the  attribute  of  goodness,  it  being  but  a  branch  thereof,  or  particular  modification  of 
Ahe  same.    Goodness  and  justice  in  God  are  always  complicated  together ;  neither  his  goodness  being  fond- 

Kss,  nor  his  justice  cruelty;  but  he  being  both  good  in  punishing,  and  Just  in  rewarding  and  dispensing 
neilts.  Therefore,  it  can  be  the  interest  of  none,  that  there  should  be  no  God,  nor  immortality,  unless, 
perbapp,  of  such  desperaulv  and  incurably  wicked  persons,  who,  abandoning  their  true  interest  of  being 
good,  have  thereupon  no  other  interest  now  left  them,  than  not  to  be,  or  become  nothing. 

**  To  be  .without  a  God,  is  to  be  without  hope  in  the  world;  for  atheists  can  have  neither  fbith  nor  hope  in 
•pnseless  nyitter,  and  the  fortuitous  motions  thereof.  And  though  an  nnderstandii^  being  have  never  ao 
much  eqloyqient  of  itself  for  the  present,  yet  could  it  not  possibly  be  happy,  without  immortality,  and  so- 
.eurity  of  the  future  continuance  thereof.  But  tbe  atheists  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  immorul,  and 
that  alHiib  perisbeth  and  vanisheth  into  nothing;  and  consequently  also,  that  tv6aipioyla  ivtrttapmw, 

Sappinqss  is  ft  thing  Uiat  hath  no  exiitence  in  nature,  a  mere  figment  and  chimera,  or  idle  wish  and  vain 
ream  of  mortals.    Wherefore  it  cannot  be  llie  interest  of  mankind  that  this  hypothesis  should  be  true, 
which  thus  plainly  cuts^oflT  all  hope  fVom  men,  and  leaves  them  in  an  utter  impossibility  of  being  erar 


l>appy. 

»&od  is 


such  a  being,  ««•  (if  he  could  be  supposed  not  to  be,)  there  is  nothing,  which  anv  who  are  not 


Iteelf  have  been  excluded.;  and  though  sin  actual  might  perhaps  have  been  kept  out  by  force  and  violeooe, 
inst,  all  thinn  computed,  it  was,  doubtless,  most  for  the  good  of  tbe  whole,  that  it  should  not  be  thus 
forcibly  hindered.  There  is  nothing  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  by  a  good  man,  from  the  Deity;  whatsoever 
Mppioess  his  being  is  capable  of,  and  soob  things  as  *eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  now  enter 
into  tbe  heart  of  man  to  conceive.'  Infinite  hopes  lie  before  us,  ftom  the  existeoee  of  a  being  infinitely 
good  and  powerful,  and  our  own  sooW  immorUlity ;  and  nothing  can  binder  or  obstruct  these  hopes,  but 
Mr  own  wickedness  of  life.  To  believe  a  God,  and  do  well,  are  two  the  most  hopeftil,  ebeerfnl,  and 
CetUble  thinga  that  poasibly  can  be.    And  to  this  purpose  is  that  of  Linus, 


"KXntoOai  xp^  irdvr\  jiril  obx  tvr*  ovih  "AcXvrsv. 
'P^Aa  nd»ra  0sif»  riXivatiKml  Jiv^rw  Mh. 

lat.  ByiL,  Tel.  T7.,  p^  IM-IM. 
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• 

dkdpline,  out  of  which  those  great  minds  naturally  grew.  If  fit  were  only  jbr 
the  mnhitiide  of  quotations  precious  in  value,  and  illustrations  luminous  and 
Veintifttl,  scattered  from  the  Greek  classics  through  the  oldest  and  ffchest  part 
of  EngliiBh  liteTature,  we  ought,  evei|  for  this,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek  , 
writers.  These  intermingled  ornaments  are  like  the  hues  in  a  chalcedony,  or 
^e  cloads  in  a  piece  of  potished  marble,  which  constitute  sometimes  its  greatest 
beauty,  and  wWh  you  cannot  remove  without  destroying  the  stone. 

No  other  nation  possesses  anything  to  be  compared,  for  its  richness,  to  our 
English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  surprising,  that  with  such 
noble  materials  out  of  which  to  build  up  a  strong  and  symmetrical  intellect,  the 
individual  as  well  as  general  mind  of  our  own  age  should  be  comparatively  so 
narrow  and  misshapen.  To  jrhat  can  it  be  attributed  but  to  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  the  same  discipline  #hich  formed  those  minds,  and  of  the  same  studies 
out  of  which  that  literature  so  solemnly  uprose,  like  a  venerable  Gothic  cathe- 
dral? 

Tb'  ateemlint  pite 

Stood  fixed  her  stateljr  height. 

Then  too,  the  volumes  of  that  literature  itself  are  not  Hudied ;  they  are  not 
communed  with  habituallj  ;  modem  scholars  are  modem  readers ;  that  magnifi- 
cent department  of  English  mind  is  neglected ;  to  general  readers  its  place  is 
supplied  fay  convenient  abridgments  of  abridgments  even  of  modern  writers,  in 
the  labor-saving  form  perhaps  of  fiimily  libraries.    The  student  does  not  make 
himself /amtiliar  with  the  productions  of  the  old  English  mind,  he  does  not 
choose  his  companions,  his  moral  and  intellectual  friends,  out  of  them.    Their 
contents  are  imperishable  thoughts  and  principles,  not  facts  merely,  and  it  will 
not  avail  to  take  up  a  volume,  read  it  cursorily,  and  then  throw  it  aside  to  have 
the  attention  distracted  by  the  trash  upon  a  modern  bookshelf: — they  must  be 
read,  and  reflected  on ;  they  contain  not  mere  knowledge,  but  wisdom.    Their 
spirit  must  be  taken  by  habitual  communion  into  the  mind,  to  interpenetrate  and 
imbue  it,  and  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  intellectual  self-consciousness. 
They  should  be  so  studied,  as  to  constitute  for  tho  soul  an  atmosphere  of 
thought,  by  which  it  may  become  invigorated  for  original  action,  inhaling  it,  as 
it  were,  unconsciously  and  freely,  like  the  play  of  the  lungs  in  the  mountain 
air.    In  such  an  atmosphere  the  mind  grows,  its  energies  are  roused,  it  feels  its 
own  power«  and  moves  like  a  warhorse  on  the  eve  of  battle.    The  feeling  of 
excitement  and  exultation  which  powerful  thought  thus  produces  is  disciphne^ 
discipline  of  the  best  kind :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  strongest  minds: 
have  been  the  greatest  classical  enthusiasts.    There  are  very  few  books  m 
modem  literature  capable  of  affording  such  a  discipline.    John  Foster,  in  this 
respect,  is  almost  a  <  Philopoemen,  the  last  of  the  Greeks,'  aroouff  authors  in  the 
English  language.     The  works  of  our  modern  writers,  beside  those  of  the 
giants  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remind  us  of  the  huts  at  the  base  of  ancient 
temples,  built  out  of  the  fragments  that  have  crambled  and  fallen  to  the  ground. 
We  have  dwelt  a  moment  on  the  noblest  period  in  English  literature.    Passing 
from  that  to  queen  Anne's  age,  we  remember  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Boling- 
favoke,'and  in  Bishop  Butler  one  mind  comes  to  view  of  a  strength  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  most  powerful  in  all  preceding  generations.     From  17JN) 
downwards  there  was  a  succession  of  great  scholan,  whose  intellectual  char- 
acter was  equally  ripened  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature.    Amonj?  them 
'were  Lowth,  Warburton,  Warton,  Bentley,  Hoadly,  Johnson  and  Parr.    The  in- 
tellectnal  character  of  Lowth,  than  whom  England  has  scarce  produced  a  better 
scholar,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  study. 
We  need  only  look  through  his  work  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  to  see 
how  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
prepared  him  for  this  undertaking.    Warburton,  Lowth's  antagonist,  is  another 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  a  powerful  mind  finds  its  congenial  sphere 
amidsttbe  literature  of  the  old  world,  and  the  erudition,  of  which,  in  past  ages, 
that  literature  has  been  the  foundation.    Sir  William  Jones  is  an  additional 
example  of  the  ottlity  of  Greek  discipline.    Edmund  Burke,  whose  name  we 
can  hanOy  mention,  without  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
rirtaoos  cosmcter,  possessed  a  mind  imbued  with  classical  learning :  the  fruits 
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of  tlut  early  discipline  are  apparent  in  the  comprehensive  wisdom,  and  affluence 

of  thonght  and  diction,  displayed  in  every  page  of  his  works.     Coleridge's 

genius  hasljrobably  been  more  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  literature, 

than  that  of  any  other  man  living.    In  hiqa  are  combined  great  poetical  powers, 

tnetaphysical  strength,  original  philosophical  wisdom,  and  a  learning   both 

various  and  accurate.    His  mindftis  like  the  great  natural  caverns  that  we  read 

of— the  roof  dropping  with  splendid  stalactites,  pillars  of  transparent  spar  rising 

.in  every  variety  of  form  and  magnificence,  the  very  walls  of  rock  chrystid  ana 

hung  with  icicles  of  mineral  petrefaction  ;— -of  unexplored  extent,  and  where, 

.  in  one  direction,  there  is  a  perpendicular  descent  sheer  into  tile  darkness,  whose 

depth  has  never  been  fathomed,  and  which  it  makes  the  hea4  giddy  Qi  look 

into ;  but  as  you  bend  over  the  brink  and  listen,  you  can  hear  the  restless  roar 

.  as  of  a  subterraneous  ocean.    Sir  James  Mackihtosh,  who  possesses  one  of  the 

most  polished  minds  in  England,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  distinguished  for 

Philosophical  acumen,  was  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  classics, 
^he  lamented  Robert  Hall — ^there  too  was  an  intellect  formed  and  finished  on 
'the  m\)de1s  of  antiquity.  He  was  accustomed,  even  till  the  last  few  months  of 
.his  life,  to  recreate  his  mind  amidst  his  labors  and  sufferings  by  the  penisal  of 
Demosthenes,  Euripides  and  Pindar.  It  is  to  such  men,  (and  we  might  greatly 
swell  the  list,)  that  we  must  look,  to  know  the  results,  both  moral  and  intellect 
tual,  of  a  ripe  familiarity  with  the  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  intellect ; 
and  not  to  lazy,  superficial  students,  nor  to  those  whose  taste  has  been  formed 
npon  modern  literature  exclusively,  nor  to  those  who  have  hurried  through  their 
classical  course,  as  a  man  travels  a  fine  country,  half  by  night,  and  shut  up  in 
the  mail  coach,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  sits  down  to  describe  the 
poverty  of  hts  tour. 

'With  the  exception  of  •  Shakspeare,  on  whom  was  bestowed  one  of  the 
•greatest  minds  God  ever  gave  to  man,  the  sweeteit  and  best  of  English  poetry 
IS  that  which  Greek  scholars  have  written.  Every  page  shows  the  power  of  an 
early  familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  antiquity.  Spenser,  Uiat  romantic  and 
harmonious  mind,  grew  up  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  under  the  influence  of  clas- 
sical studies.  A  greater  than  these,  and  after  Shakspeare,  it  may  be  the 
greatest  of  all  poets,  was  one  of  the  profoundest  Greek  scholars  that  ever  lived. 
He  does  not  know  the  true  power  of  Milton's  poetry,  who  is  ignorant  of  Milton's 
Greek.  His  genius,  it  is  true,  was  baptized  in  a  purer  fountain ;  it  was  familiar 
with  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  religiously  sublime,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ; 
his  mind  was  nourished  and  moulded  more  by  the  sacred  writers  than  by  all  his 
other  studies  put  together.  Next  to  these  came  the  orators,  poets,  and  histo- 
rians of  G^eece.  He  was  wont  to  prepare  himself  for  composition  by  tiie 
perusal  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  or  of  some  Greek  poet ; 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  waih  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
M ightij  I  Tiait :  nor  aometiinei  forget 
ThoM  other  two  eoaalled  with  me  in  fate. 
(So  were  f  equallea  with  them  in  renown  I) 
Blind  Thanyria,  and  blind  Moeonidea  : 
And  Tiresiai  and  Phineas,  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  volantary  move 
Harmonious  numbers. 

He  had  <  unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plato,'  and  held  companionship  with  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  in  thought  and  imagination  was  all  fragrant 
with  the  richness  of  Grecian  mind :  his  exquisite  language  was  moulded  on 
those  ancient  models,  not  less  in  its  great  strength  in  Paradise  Lost,  than  in 
tlie  lightness  and  harmony  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  Andrew  Marvell, 
that  rare  example  of  virtuous  patriotism,  one  of  Milton's  most  intimate  friends, 
and  one  of  our  best  prose  writers,  as  well  as  most  pleasant  poets,  grew  up 
under  the  same  kind  of  discipline.  Gray  has  been  called  the  most  learned 
man  in  Europe  ;  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  finished  classical  scholars. 
The  spirit  of  the  Grecian  mind  pervades  his  poetry,  so  elaborately  wrought,  so 
pure  in  its  moral  influence,  abounding  in  such  rich  personifications,  such  lofly 
images,  and  oflen  such  sweet  thoughts.  Collins  too,  that  child  of  imagination 
and  tenderness,  was  a  superior  Greek  scholar,  as  any  man  would  judge,  from 
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)aB  exquisite  lyiical  prodHctioiu.  It  wouid  be  pleasant  to  recall  oor  association* 
throogh  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  in  an  examination  of  this  sort, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  Watts,  Young,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Blair  the  poet  of 
thegrraYe,  Akenside,  Home,  Warton,  Cowper,  the  youthful  Michael  J^ruce,  Logan 
the  author  of  that  sweet  ode  to  the  cuckoo,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth^ 
Soathey,  Crabby,  and  ,Bowles — all  grew  up  under  tlie  influence  of  a  classical 
edocatiott;  and  tbe  loftiest  of  these  familiar  names  are  the  names  of  deep 
Greek  schDlara.  Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  purest  and  the  most 
▼alued  of  all  BngUsh  poetry  should  happen  to  be  the  production  of  minds  thus 
severely  disciplined  ?  Our  best  poets,  and  our  wisest,  most  virtuous,  and  prac* 
tical  so^liray  are  the  men,  let  it  be  remembered,  who  in  early  life,  and  through 
the  Uvi^MUy  bourse,  lost  much  time  upon  the  clasnes.  It  is  preposterous  to 
think  of  becoming  a  true  scholar,  even  m  English  literature  merely,  without  a. 
knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  classics  would  prove  one  of  the  best  safe-^ 
goaids  to  the  students  of  this  country  against  modem  degeneracy  and  a  depraved 
taste.  English  literature  is  now  evidently  on  the  decline ;  vitality  ma^  yet 
again  be  given  to  it  from  that  old  perennial  fountain,  if  a  single  generation  of 
sUidents  will  but  consent  to  withhold  their  minds  from  the  influence  of  every 
day's  companionship  with  the  froth  and  luxury  of  modern  bookstores,  and  give 
themselves  to  the  same  discipline  which  formed  a  better  age,  an  age  of  suck 
scholars  as  we  have  namedL  Unless  this  be  done,  erudition  will  soon  become 
an  obsolete  term.  There  is  an  evident  passion  to  avoid  hard  study,  and  obtaia 
every  acquisition  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  thought  The  unparalleled 
advancement  of  physical  science  has  contributed  to  this  evil.  The  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  demands  patience  and  skill  in  the  observation  of  the  external 
nniverse,  it  requires  ingenuity  in  detecting  the  secret  affinities  and  operations 
of  nature,  but  it  does  not  turn  the  mind  in  upon  itself,  it  does  not  tend  to  make 
a  man  inwardly  thoughtful ;  it  has  a  contrary  tendency.  He  thinks  rather  as  he 
is  M  by  something  which  attracts  his  attention  from  without,  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent being,  advancing  by  a  self- originated  and  self-sustained  energy  of  souly. 
which  does  not  resort  to  anything  in  the  material  world  for  excitement,  bat 
rises  far  above,  and  finds  its  connatural  sphere  in  the  spiritual  world,  amidst 
endnring  psychological  realities,  in  the  examination  of  truth  itself,  instead  of 
its  external  material  results,  in  the  discovery  of  imperishable  principles,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  relations  of  the  immorul  part  of  his  being — a  sphere  of 
iateTleetual  activity  altogether  inward  in  comparison  with  the  physical  sciences^ 
(which  are  the  mere  porch  around  the  temple  of  real  knowledge,)  and  as  supe* 
nor  to  them  in  dignity,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body  and  the  world  it 
inhabits.  The  wide  prevalence  and  success  of  physical  science  begets  a  prev- 
alent tendency  to  materialism,  and  multiplies  those  employments  which  belong 
to  man  rather  as  a  creature  of  the  understanding  than  as  a  being  of  pure 
reason,  and  in  which  the  general  mind  of  the  age  may  work  so  busily  as  to  be 
delighted  with  its  own  apparent  activity,  while  in  redity  all  its  deep  spiritual 
energies  sleep,  its  power  of  self-consciousness  is  lost,  self-ignorance  reigns 
heavy  and  nndistnrbed,  and  it  becomes  empty  of  thought,  superi&cial,  and  indo- 
lent External  facilities  and  helps  to  the  mind  are  sought  after ;  rail-roads,  a» 
it  were,  are  constructing  for  the  *  rapid  conveyance  of  mind,  the  student  makes 
flying  exenrsions,  and  all  is  hurry  and  confusion.  This  making  of  literature 
and  science  popular !  It  is  a  specious  thing,  but  after  all,  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning.  These  family  libraries,  that  contain  tho  essence  of  all  knowledge^ 
sugared  to  suit  the  invalid  and  nursery  palate!  They  are  somewhat  like 
m<^em  carriages  to  take  exercise  and  air — with  the  windows  shut,  the  body 
reposmg  on  cushions,  and  the  springs  so  easy,  that  it  is  a  continual  impercep- 
tible swing. 

With  the  distaste  for  intellectual  labor  and  profound  thought,  and  the  passion 
ibr  nnidiig  scholaiv  by  miniature  cyclopedias,  there  is  a  prevailing  and  melan- 
choly araessness  in  regard  to  style.    The  modern  style  in  English  composition 
is^  for  the  most  part,  careless  without  grace,  and  rough  without  strength ; 
anpJeaflUit  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the  sensibilities  of  a  polished  scholar.    It 
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it  like  the  strata  in  (ideology  called  transition  rocks ;  containinff  a  mixture  of 
every  thing,  but  nothing  perfect,  nothing  definite,  nothing  finished.  Precision 
in  the  use  of  language  is  fast  passing  away :  comprehensiveness  and  depth  of 
thought  are  Incoming  equally  rare.  The  increase  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
reviews,  however  multipliea  their  benefits,  has  added  strength  to  this  evil. 
Multitudes  write  and  print,  without  so  much  as  the  labor  of  a  cursory  revision, 
before  they  have  formed  a  style,  or  know  how  to  construct  a  harmonious  sen- 
tence. Formerly  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  spend  much  patient  labor  on  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts :  it  was  supposed  that  a  production  of  the  intellect 
was  not  worth  less  attention  in  the  polishing  than  a  piece  of  marble.  Ronsseau 
wrote  and  erased,  and  erased  and  wrote,  and  was  never  satisfied:  and  the 
masters  of  the  purest  English  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  patiept  revisions : 
it  has  been  so  with  the  best  writers  in  all  languages :  it  was  so  with  Demos- 
thenes, and  Thucydides,  and  Plato.  The  modern  age  has  grown  wiser,  and 
this  is  all  antiquated  absurdity.  A  piece  of  statuary  may'  require  labor ;  but  a 
thing  so  subtle  and  delicate  as  thought,  demands  none ;  the  dress  it  wears  is  of 
very  little  importance.  The  consequence  is  that  few  compose  with  critical 
solicitude  for  the  polish  and  accuracy  of  the  language :  the  models  of  precision, 
energy,  and  beauty  have  passed  away ;  they  belong  already  to  a  former  age. 
No  author  now  thinks  of  keeping  a  composition  on  hand  to  improve  or  per- 
fect it ;  the  untimely  birth  must  be  swaddled  in  haste,  and  the  bantlinff  tossed 
before  the  public.  The  nulla  dies  sine  linea  is  in  one  sense  adhered  to ;  the 
nonum  prematiir  in  annum  is  forgotten. 

Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  evil  exists,  we  ought  anxiously  to  inquire 
for  a  remedy,  and  one  which  may  be  applied  to  the  rising  generation.  For  the 
attainment  of  precision  in  the  use  of  language,  and  the  early  formation  of  a 

good  English  style,  there  is  perhaps  no  discipline  better  adapted  than  the 
dthful  study  of  Greek.  There  is  a  period,  when  the  youthful  mind,  unable  to 
engage  at  once  in  direct  English  composition,  needs  something  which  will 
gradually,  and  almost  unconsciously,  form  it  to  the  habit  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. For  this  purpose  a  better  exercise  could  hardly  be  invented  than  the 
practice  of  translating  from  Greek  into  English,  and  from  English  back  again  to 
Greek.  Familiarity  with  this  noble  language,  continued  in  ader  years  in  the 
unremitted  study  of  the  Greek  classics,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  sustain 
a  pure  and  vigorous  English  style,  to  preserve  its  accuracy  and  symmetry,  and 
to  keep  the  mind  from  degenerating  into  habits  of  carlessness  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  as  an  instrument  A  man  familiar  with  those  whose  intellect 
was  of  such  a  stamp  as  that  of  the  old  Greeks,  and  accustomed  to  the  extreme 
care  with  which  they  clothed,  and  the  power  with  which  they  realized  their 
thoughts,  cannot  but  return  from  such  companionship  prepared  to  use  his  native 
tongue  with  greater  grace  and  energy.  The  study  of  Greek  teaches  us  to 
combine  affluence  with  accuracy  of  diction.  It  gives  a  man  unlimited  command 
of  language,  so  that  he  can  revel  in  its  richness,  and  yet  preserves  him  from 
indefiniteness  or  carelessness  in  its  use.  The  Greek  authors,  (such  is  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  their  language,)  even  if  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  power- 
fully rouse  the  mind  by  their  depth  and  power  of  thought,  might  be  studied  for 
stvle  simply,  not  only  without  danger  but  with  great  benefit  Lord  Brougham, 
who  is  a  practical  man,  whose  name  with  many  is  of  the  highest  authority,  who 
has  indeed  done  more  for  practical  popular  education,  perhaps,  than  any  man 
living,  and  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  veneration  for  the  classics, 
recommends  the  study  of  Greek  and  the  practice  of  translation  from  Greek  to 
English  for  the  acquisition  of  a  good  English  style,  in  his  inaugural  address  at 
the  university  in  Glasgow. 

Instead  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  formation  of  style,  we  under- 
value it,  and  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  if  the  mind  be  generally  well  disciplined 
and  full  of  thought,  a  good  style  will  come  of  itself,  and  as  a  separate  thing  is 
not  worth  labor.  But  the  truth  is,  a  man's  habit  of  thought  and  his  habit  of 
style  reciprocally  influence  each  other ;  the  manner  in  which  he  thinks  will 
depend  much  on  his  peculiar  habit  of  mental  language,  and  this  will  be  always 
analogous  to  the  style  he  has  acquired  in  writing.  It  is  impossible  therefore  for 
the  mind  to  be  vigorously  and  harmoniously  disciplined,  unless  it  has  acquired 
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angofonB,  definite,  and  hsrmonious  mode  of  expression.  A  man  who  writes 
loosely  will  thiok  vagoely,  and  he  is  but  half  educated  who  canaot  write  in  an 
interesting  manner,  or  at  least  with  clearness  and  simplicity ;  qualities  not  to 
be  attaint  without  labor,  nor  possessed  without  command  of  the  best  languag^e. 
To  a  well  educated  intellect,  langua^  will  be  a  willing  and  graceful  servitor 
for  the  conteyance  of  wisdom,  imagination  and  feeling.  But  how  often,  for 
want  of  the  habit  of  definite  and  affluent  expression,  a  thought,  which  in  the 
mind  is  a  perftict  ideal  of  intellectual  beauty,  loses  all  that  grace  in  the  attempt 
to  pot  it  upoo  paper,  so  that  its  author,  when  he  has  given  it  a  shape  and 
locality,  is  mortified  to  dtscover  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  freshness, 
ori^ostlity,  and  life,  which,  before  he  sought  to  express  it,  snnounded  it  like  a 
Imniaoofl  atmosphere. 

If  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  haste  and  carelessness  in  compositiaii, 
cHancteristic  of  this  age,  went  no  fkrther  than  the  mere  province  of  taste,  it 
would  not  be  so  important ;  but  it  does.  It  cannot  exist  long  without  destroy- 
ing all  accnracr  of  thought  and  clearness  of  reasoning.  Let  a  man  make  an 
emn  to  pnt  a  thought  into  a  close,  symmetrical  sentence,  let  him  do  so  with 
the  next,  and  thus  continue  the  efibrt,  and  he  will  find  himself  thinking  closely, 
symsMtrically,  vigorously,  ere  he  is  aware ;  his  mind  will  glow  with  a  self- 
originated  excitement ;  what  he  commenced  with  labor,  patience,  and  perhaps 
de^ndency,  will  become  easy  and  delightful ;  unconsciously  his  thoughts  will 
airange  themselves,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  for  the  energetic  shape  he 
wishes  to  give  them.  On  the  other  hand,  let  him  begin  hastily,  impatient  of 
labor  and  mental  revision,  and  let  him  use  weak,  slovenly  expressions,  just  as 
tfaer happen  topresent  themselves,  and  his  thoughts,  if  he  continues  to  think, 
will  become  diffuse  and  indefinite.  Accordingly,  there  is  reason  to  fbar,  that  as 
in  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  we  are  becoming  external  at  least,  if  not 
superficial,  there  will  be  combined  with  this  evil  the  loss  of  all  accuracy  in  the 
mode  of  conveying  ideas ;  and  the  consequence  roust  be  that  sophistical  writen 
will  flonrieb,  the  common  reason  be  obscured,  and  the  popular  mind  left  s  prey 
to  doubt  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  truth.  For  diffuseness  and  indefiniteness 
of  language  are  the  congeniid  atmosphere  of  sophistry ; — ^it  flies  the  sunshine 
and  the  bracing  air,  but  ffrows  to  rank  luxuriance  in  a  perpetual  fog.  **  Truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mummeries 
and  triumphs  of  the  present  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candlelight 
Troth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl  that  showeth  best  by  day ;  oat 
il  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbunde,  which  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.    A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  pleasure." 

As  sophistry  flourishes  in  the  mist,  precision  of  language  is  its  best  antag- 
onist, often  its  only  one.*  There  are  errors,  supported  by  argument  and 
BSBctified  by  age,  which  must  be  approached,  if  we  would  not  have  them 
explode  for  onr  own  destruction,  as  with  an  intellectual  safety  lamp  ;*  like  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  celebrated  invention,  in  which  the  wire  was  of  so  fine  a 
network  diat  its  meshes  could  not  be  seen,  and  though  they  surrounded  the 
flame,  and  kept  it  definite  and  safe,  yet  they  seemed  a  part  of  it,  for  the  gas 
within  becoming  ignited,  the  whole  appeared  only  a  globe  of  fire.  Clear 
thought  in  a  bright  clear  style  is  such  an  instrument  Genius  makes  language 
afanost  as  spiritual  as  thought ;  their  connection  becomes  so  subtle,  that  we 
aeareely  notice  it ;  in  looking  at  the  thought  we  are  not  conscious  of  its  arbi- 
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r  fytan  oeeukm  mora  etpmiaUy  d«mandinff  toeh  difqowition,  I  •ball  atteoipt  to  prove  tbs 
km  betweon  veracity  and  habiu  of  mentai  aooaraey;  tbo  beoefieial  aAav^fiwsta  of  verbal 
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vonU;  and  toduplaj  the  advaotagea  which  langaage  alone,  at  leait  which  language  with  ifwomparabbr 
cnaiir  aaae  aodoOTtaioty  tfaao  any  other  meaoat  jpratenta  to  the  instrnetor  of  imprening  modea  of  intel- 
MCtaaJ  mngj  to  coiutantlj,  ao  imperceptibly,  and,  aa  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  atoma,  as  to  secure  in 
daetiaetlMfiwmatieii  of  a  oeeood  nature.  When  we  reffect  that  tbo  cultivation  of  the  judgmentis  a 
poHim  oommaod  of  the  moral  law,  since  the  reeson  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  conscwoce  bean 
wkasvenly  tothe  «■«<»•«,  white  the  application  and  effects  must  depend  on  the  judgment;  when  we 
eoocitetbat  the  greater  part  of  our  success  and  comfort  in  life  depends  on  distinguishmg  the  similar  trom 
tbesaaa,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each  thing  from  thai  which  it  nas  in  common  with  others,  so  assttuto 
•eject  the  msi  Mobablo,  ioeto«i  of  the  merely  poseible  or  poeiUvely  wfit,  we  abaU  learn  to  ;5^»«•  «•"« ,\I 
and  with  a  dcm^I  eeriouwieaa,  a  means  already  prepared  for  ne  by  nature  and  eociety, « 'JJg;*"*!!*! 
tothiofc  well  and  wisely  by  the  same  onremembeied  proeees,  and  with  the  Mme  never  fo^Men 
aw  hv  wlileb  U  is  tMfht  to  apeak  tiid  Mat«M"~^B&frlV*te  LOcrw^  Fel.  XA IV- 10&- 
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tnry  mediom,  and  when  this  is  the  cue,  there  can  be  no  perplexity  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  nor  any  possibility  that  sophistry  should  escape 
detection. 

Whatever  tends  to  correct  onr  lazy,  barbarous  habits  of  haste  and  inaccuracy, 
and  to  make  the  common  etyle  sinewy  and  well  proportioned,  is  to  be  prised 
greatly.  In  this  light  the  discipline  a&rded  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gnase  and  literature  is  invaluable.*  We  can  find  nowhere  else  such  models 
of  eloquent  and  strong  thought  in  polished,  accurate  language.  The  Greek 
authors  had  no  motive  ibr  writing  carlessly,  but  every  inducement  to  extveme 
and  patient  labor.  The  taste  of*  their  hearers  and  readers  was  so  refined,  that 
they  would  not  haye  endured  a  coarse,  hurried  production,  nor  did  the  facili^ 
of  the  modem  press  tempt  the  mind  to  send  forth  its  crude  speculations  to  the 
public.  The  finished  models  we  may  keep  constantly  before  us  in  their  writings 
are  of  a  value  which  cannot  be  computed.  We  can  hope  for  none  other  such 
as  long  as  the  modem  manifold  temptations  to  hasty  writing  and  printing  are 
before  the  mind.  There  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  between  a  work  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  bustiing  spirit  of  this  age,  and  a  production  of  Grecian 
intellect,  as  there  is  between  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  ruffled  water,  where 
banks,  trees,  and  skies,  glitter  and  dance  in  confusion,  and  a  scene  of  solemn 
imagery  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  lake.  Why  should  we  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  the  perfection  of  English  style,  where  each  thought 
has  its  own  pure  atmosphere  of  language,  .that  it  seems  a  part  of,  and  in  which 
it  is  precisely  defined  as  are  all  the  outiines  of  a  tree  seen  against  the  clear 
sky. 

That  kind  of  labor  which  an  author  undergoes  in  retouching  and  condensing 
his  own  style,  is  in  itself  a  discipline  most  salutary  to  the  mind.  It  leads  to 
discriminating  habits  in  thought  as  well  as  language.  Without  it  we  cannot 
hope  foi*  extent  or  perpetuity  of  usefulness  in  our  intellectual  efibrts.  Had  not 
Plato  labored  his  language  into  music,  he  never,  with  all  his  richness  of  imagin- 
ation and  philosophy,  would  have  shared  with  Aristotie  the  despotism  of  the 
world's  mind  for  two  thousand  years.  The  ancients  possessed  right  views  on 
this  subject.  One  finished  man  is  worth  a  thousand  ill-disciplined,  grovelling 
ones.  They  thought  so  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  intellect ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  their  own  productions  still  live,  and  exert  on  the  world  of  culti- 
vated mind  an  incalculable  sway.  They  mould  the  minds  that  are  to  mould  the 
next  generation  and  give  a  character  to  the  contemporary  age;  for  their 
influence  is  powerful,  not  over  weak  intelleoto,  but  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
comprehensiveness,  susceptibility  and  strength  of  genius  in  the  individual  on 
whom  it  is  exerted.  Homer,  and  Plato,  and  Vir^  are  familiar  intellectual 
friends  and  teachers,  particularly  to  such  minds  as  Boyle,  Selden,  Milton,  Burke. 
And  they  made  their  productions,  doBeiesfor  the  worUi,  not  without  the  severest 
industry.    Demosthenes,  we  well  know,  is  said  to  have  transcribed  Thucydides 


*  The  ibllowlnf  deteription  of  the  diMiplim,  whieh  Gotoridge  and  tte  bojt  of  hii  otoaf  nndarwMit^ 
■obool,  in  England,  will  be  road  witli  intoreat. 

"  At  acbool  I  o^joTod  tbo  inoalimablo  advantage  of  a  very  aenaible,  tboogh  at  the  tame  time  a  very  Mvere 
master.  (The  Rev.  Jamei  Bow)rer,  many  yearinead  master  of  the  grammar  school,  Christ  Hospital)  Re 
Mrly  moolded  mr  taste  to  the  preferenee  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritos  to  Vir- 
gil, and  again  or  Virgil  to  Ovid.  Heiiabituated  me  to  eompara  Lucrelios,  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then 
toad,)  Terence,  and  above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman  poets  of  the  so 
ealled  silver  and  brason  ages;  but  even  with  those  of  the  Augustan  era:  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and 
univMsal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  troth  and  naliveness,  1^  of  their 
tboogbts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Gieek  tragic  poets,  he  mme  us  read 
Bhakspeare  and  Hilton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  reqnirM  most  time  and  trouble  to 
hrimg  up  so  as  to  eeeape  his  censure,  f  learnt  fWrni  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  end  seemingly 
that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science;  and  more  difficult,  because 
more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he 
would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  wory  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I 
well  remember,  that  availing  himself  of  the  syoonimies  to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to 
show^  with  regard  to  each,  wAy  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose;  and  wktrein  consisted  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

•  **  There  was  one  custom  of  our  master  whieh  I  cannot  pass  over  in  sileeee,  beeaose  I  think  it  imiuble  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  onr  theme  exercises,  under  some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to 
accumulate  till  each  lad  had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number  mhrtiut  on  his 
desk,  be  woold  ask  the  writer,  why  this  er  that  sentence  might  not  have  fomid  as  appropriate  a  place  nndar 
Uia  or  that  thesis :  and  if  nosatisfvinganswerconld  be  retorned.  and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were 

found  In  one  exercise,  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up,  and  another  oo  the 

Mhjaet  to  be  produced,  in  tddiUon  to  the  tasks  of  the  d^jJ^^Bi^g.  IM,  FM.  /.  p.  7— a 
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ei^  times  with  his  own  huidf  probabljr  that  the  vigor  aad  condoMatioii  of  his 
mutet's  *^7}^.  "^iff^t  become  the  informing  qualities  of  his  own.    Nor  will  any 
wise  mind  ridicule  such  a  mode  of  discipline,  remembering  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  contemporary  genius  on  susceptible  minds,  and  the  manner  in  which 
works  that  we  adnnre  become  doubly  o«rs,  and  enter  as  it  were  into  the  compo- 
aitioii  of  our  own  souls,  by  a  record  with  our  pen.    Coleridge  himself  made 
v^pwirds  of  forty  transcriptions  of  Bowles's  admirable  sonnets,  not  merely  indeed 
for  aelf-discipline,  but  because  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  of  admiration  ha 
wished  to  present  them  to  his  friends.    Southey,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  copious 
transcription,  has  recorded  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  passage  once  written 
is  worth  twice  read.    One  of  the  Greek  historians  tells  us  that  Plato  continued 
to  his  eightieth  year  eonrecting  and  remoulding  the  language  of  his  Dialoguesi 
Slid  that  after  his  death  a  note  book  was  found  among  his  papers  containing  the 
first  words  in  the  Republic  put  together  in  several  different  ways ;  a  specmien 
undoubtedly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  elaborated  the  whole  treatise.    Robert 
Hall,  of  English  writers,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  extreme  care  in  the  selec- 
tioB  sad  use  of  language — ^he  learned  it  from  the  Grecian  minds  with  whom  he 
was  so  familiar.    Though  he  used  the  pen  so  little,  an  interesting  anecdote 
shows  us  with  what  discriminating  power  he  mentally  studied  and  polished 'his 
own  style. 

His  aeimon  on  Modem  Infidelity  was  dictated  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  the  pressy 
at  sseh  intervals  as  his  health  would  permit,  some  months  after  it  was  preached* 
**  During  the  whole  time  of  the  composition  thus  conducted,  Mr.  Hall  never  saw 
a  single  page  of  the  printer's  work.  When  I  applied  for  more  copy,  he  asked 
what  it  was  he  had  written  last,  and  then  proceeded.  Very  often,  after  he  had 
given  me  a  small  portion,  he  would  inquire  if  he  had  written  it  nearly  in  the 
words  which  he  had  employed  in  delivering  the  sermon  orally.  After  he  had 
wiittsn  down  the  striking  apostrophe  which  occurs  at  about  page  76  of  most  of 
the  editions — ^"Eternal  God  I  on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent!  What  are 
enteiprises  of  guilt  and  horror,  that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers, 
to  he  envelosed  in  a  darkness  which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not 
te  ! " — he  askM,  *^  Did  I  say  penetrate,  sir,  when  I  preached  it  ?  "  "^  Yes." 
*  Do  yon  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter  it?  for  no  man  who  considered  the 
ftvce  of  the  fSnglish  language  would  use  a  word  of  three  syllables  there,  but 
fihom  absc^ote  necessity.''  **  You  are  doubtless  at  liberty  to  alter  it,  if  you  think 
well."  *^  Then  be  so  good,  sir,  to  take  your  pencil,  and  for  ptnetraU  put  pierce  ; 
fierce  is  the  word,  sir,  and  the  only  word  to  be  used  there." 

Professor  Playfair,  whose  style  is  such  a  happy  combination  of  precision  and 
eleemce,  that  it  places  him  along  with  Hall,  (to  whose  mind  his  own  was 
kindred  in  its  character,)  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  clsssic  authors, 
attained  bds  excellence  by  a  process  of  unceasing  labor.  An  interesting  ac- 
coimt  is  given  by  the  former  editor  of  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  to  which  Mr* 
Plsy^  was  a  fiequent  contributor,  of  the  manner  in  which  his  style  arrived  at 
its  present  perfecticm. 

*<  He  wrote  rather  slowly,  and  his  first  sketches  were  often  very  slight  and 
imperfect,  like  the  rude  chdking  for  a  masterly  picture.  His  chief  enort  and 
greatest  pleasnie  was  in  their  revisal  and  correction ;  and  there  were  no  limits 
to  the  improvement  which  resulted  from  this  application.  It  was  not  the  style 
neiely,  or  indeed  chiefly,  that  gained  by  it:  the  whole  ressoning  and  sentiment 
andiUustration  was  enlarged  and  new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it,  and  a  naked 
outline  became  gradually  informed  with  life,  color  and  expression.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  the  common  finialdng  and  polishing  to  which  careful  authors  generally 
sabject  the  first  draughts  of  their  composition — nor  even  like  the  fastidious  snd 
tentative  aJterstions  with  which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay  their  choicer 
piSBsges.  It  was,  in  fact,  Uie  great  filling  in  of  the  picture, — the  working  up  of 
the  figured  ta^,  on  the  naked  and  meagre  woof,  that  had  been  stretched  to 
receive  it;  and  the  singular  thin?  in  his  case  was,  not  onlv  that  he  left  the 
mostmtterial  part  of  his  work  to  be  performed  after  the  whole  outline  had  been 
finished,  hat  that  he  could  proceed  with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  enrich 
and  improve  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any  risk  either  of  destroying  the 
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pvopoitkNMi  of  thit  oatlioe,  or  iBJaring:  the  hannony  and  unity  of  the  desigiL— 
As  he  never  wrote  upoa  any  subject  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he 
was  secure  against  all  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say ;  and 
felt  quite  assured  that  if  he  was  only  allowed  time  enough,  he  riiould  finally 
come  to  say  it  in  the  very  best  way  of  which  he  was  capable." 

We  might  sav  much  more  on  this  important  part  of  our  subject  Especially 
in  this  country  do  we  need  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  labor  in  the  forma- 
tion and  preservation  of  an  accurate  style,  for  a  great  portion  of  our  literature 
does  and  must  consist  of  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  here  more  than  any  where  else, 
there  is  danger  of  falling  into  indefinite  modes  of  expression,  though  here,  more 
than  any  where  eke,  such  habits  are  injurious.  Want  of  discipbne  in  the  use 
of  language  from  the  pulpit  may  be  the  cause  of  errors  whose  evil  shall  over- 
spread whole  continents,  and  be  felt  individnally  and  personally  even  in  another 
world.  Of  all  other  men,  he  who  is  to  teach  thie  way  of  salvation  ought  to  make 
k  a  matter  of  conscience  to  attain  precision,  energy  and  beauty  of  style ;  and  de« 
serves  severe  reprobation,  if,  having  opportunity  for  such  discipline  as  this  re- 
quires, he  neglects  it  through  habits  of  haste  and  impatience  of  study.  In  this 
view  nothinf^  is  to  be  more  lamented  than  the  want  of  early,  fundamentiJ,  and 
continued  discipline  in  the  faithful  study  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  every  minister 
of  the  ffospel.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  habits  of  carelessness,  that 
we  hardly  know  what  is  meant  by  a  vigorous,  clear,  harmonious  style  in  preach- 
ing ;  and  unless  the  evil  be  stayed  by  familiarity  with  better  models,  our  whole 
literature  will  be  dwarfed  and  imperfect  throu^  the  habits  of  composition 
induced  by  hurried  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  and  not  counteracted  by  the 
studv  of  the  classics  in  private* 

The  subject  of  language  is  yet  to  occupy  a  much  greater  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ffeneral  mmd  than  it  has  ever  yet  done,  though  in  a  new  and  more 
phUosophicfl  way.  As  international  communication  becomes  more  rapid  and 
extensive,  the  command  of  a  greater  number  of  languages  will  be  necessary, 
and  a  greater  definiteness  in  their  use.  This  will  be  the  case  both  in  the  mer- 
•  cantile  and  literal^  world.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  of  a  universal 
langua^re,  from  being  a  mere  theory  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men,  may  ere  long 
be  realized.  The  (uiilosophy  of  language  is  yet  to  be  luUy  investigated.  The 
Bible  is  to  be  translated  into  all  languages  and  dialects.  And  here  we  may 
remark  in  passing  how  dependent  the  science  of  philology  has  been  for  ite 
progress  on  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Little  should  we  have  known  of  the 
Oriental  or  the  Indian  languages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efibrts  of  Christian 
scholars,  in  the  translation  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  corres- 
ponding efforts  of  scholars  excited  by  an  intellectual  admiration  of  the  sacred 
books.*  Unless  there  be  universal  degreneracy  in  our  inteUectual  pursuits,  in 
proportion  as  the  sphere  of  thought  enlarges,  and  the  interchange  of  thought 
becomes  more  rapid  and  extensive,  its  mecuum  will  become  more  precise.  At 
least  it  is  all  important  that  it  should.  Nor  will  any  be  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  period  for  training  the  student  to  the  accurate  use  of  language  is  when  the 
mind  is  comparatively  ductile  and  the  intellectual  habits  easuy  moulded,  when 
language  becomes  thought  and  thought  language,  when  the  soul  puts  on  the 
garments  it  is  to  wear  through  life,  and  not  when  the  sinews  have  become  rigid 
in  one  position,  or  confined  to  one  class  of  movements,  when  vague  habits  both 
of  thougjht  and  style  are  to  be  unlearned,  and  when  a  multiplicity  of  cares 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  make  any  acquisitions  but  what  fall  in  the  way 
of  professional  business.  Nor  can  the  philosophical  mastery  of  language  be 
attained  more  easily  and  perfectly,  than  by  a  profound  acquaintence  with  the 
ancient  tongues,  especially  with  that  one  confessedly  the  richest,  most  versa- 
tile, and  energetic  of  all  others  in  the  world — ^the  most  like  thought  itself,  and 
tiie  best  fitted  for  its  pure  communication.  But  such  an  acquaintance  must  be 
habitual.  It  is  a  grievous  error  to  lay  aside  the  classics  after  having  once 
studied  them ;  it  is  voluntarily  relinquishing  the  benefits  we  are  just  prepared 


*  TIm  •imilir  renark  may  be  made  in  ragacd  to  the  eoeewion  of  teieiitifie  knowMM  whieh  has  letalted 
from  tfwreli  uodertaken  for  the  illnatratioB  of  the  word  of  Ood.  Such  mre  the  fhiiti  of  the  mat  ezpe* 
tflitioa  to  the  Baft  under  the  avepioee  of  the  celebrated  lUehaelia. 
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to  Tcap^  For  the  preaerration  of  a  good  style,  practice  and  repetitioii  are 
Mwntud  not  only  in  penonal  effort,  but  in  the  perasal  of  good  writers.  Moet 
of  08  have  melancholy  occasion  to  know  how  style  degenerates  by  neglect  or 
intennianon  of  either  kind  of  discipline.  It  might  once  have  been  pure  and 
energetic,  but  it  will  not  continue  so  without  laborious  use ;  and  when  the  rust 
does  eat  into  it,  so  much  of  the  best  part  of  the  weapon  is  destroyed.  So 
likewise  its  good  qualities  will  of  necessity  degenerate  and  disappear  without 
the  frmiliar  study  of  models  of  far  ^ater  purity  and  power  than  its  own ;  as 
awkwardness  and  rostieity  will  inevitably  creep  over' the  most  polished  manners^ 
if  the  individual  be  long  secluded  from  polished  life.* 

Everr  educated  man,  having  enjoyed  such  fhcilities  in  early  life,  and  having* 
stiD  in  tiis  power  such  means  of  continual  discipline  in  the  old  English  writers, 
and  in  the  volumes  of  Greek  intellect  with  which  they  were  so  conversant, 
ooght  to  blush  not  to  be  a  master  in  the  use  at  least  of  his  vernacular  tongue  r 
yet  how  many  educated  men  there  are,  who  could  not  by  any  effort  construct  a 
traly  harmonions  and  powerful  English  sentence.  To  be  a  master  of  English 
indeed  requires  no  child's  study,  but  a  severe  home  discipline,  a  knowledge  of 
logic  and  pfailosoi^y,  and  a  wide  and  scholar-like  acquaintance  with  other  literar 
tores  and  languages,  especially  with  that  of  the  Greek.  No  means  within 
reach  of  the  mind  are  to  be  neglected,  that  will  contribute  to  increase  our 
power  over  onr  native  tongue,  our  skill  in  its  use,  our  acquaintance  with  its 
great  liehes.  As  scholars  we  have  great  responsibilities  in  this  matter.  We 
owe  it  to  our  countnr,  to  England,  to  l£e  great  and  worthy  names  by  which  we 
hsve  been  animated,  the  minds  with  whom  we  have  been  permitted  to  hold 
eonnnonion,  not  only  to  watch  over  and  preserve  our  native  idiom  from  degene- 
racy and  baiherity,  but  to  add  to  its  grace,  strength,  and  affluence,  by  our  own 
habits  of  purity  and  dignity  in  its  use.  It  is  destined  ere  long  to  become  the 
most  important  language  in  the  world ;  it  is  vernacular  already  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  ^most  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race 
are  onder  the  dominion  of  GtetX  Britain ;  she  has  vast  possessions  in  India ;  she 
has  a  colony  in  New  Holland ;  and  a  settlement  where  the  English  tongue  is  * 
spoken  is  now  growing  up  under  our  own  auspices  in  Africa.  Under  such 
aseomstancefl  we  shonld  'guard  with  more  than  usual  care  against  its  corruption^ 
aad  as  it  is  to  be  tiie  most  extensive,  we  should  be  earnest  to  render  it  the 
most  vifforooB  and  accurate  instrument  of  thought  which  human  genius  has 
ever  had  at  its  command.  Shall  we  neglect  so  important  a  means  of  becoming 
acqoainted  with  its  richness  and  practical  masters  of  its  power,  as  \b  furnished 


I  fUkMapbietl  reoMrki,  eontalned  in  Mr.  Ootoridfe*t  dlnntatioo  oo  Wordaworth'i  poetry,  are  of 
fleet  vftJw,  in  oowMCtioa  with  this  •object. 

"  it  b  Botieeable  how  Umitad  an  aoquaiatanoe  with  the  maatorpiecef  of  art  will  loffloe  to  form  a  eorrect 
end  etea  a  Mositire  ta«t«,  wbare  none  bat  raaaterpieoei  have  been  aeon  and  admired :  while,  oo  the  other 
head,  the  0MMt  correct  notiont  and  the  widest  acqaaintance  with  the  works  of  exoellence  of  all  afae  and 
twitt  not  perftetly  ■eeore  ne  anlnet  the  cootafiooe  familiarity  with  the  Ihr  more  nomeri 


eCapieg  of  taeteleeineee,  or  of  a  penrerted  taito.    If  thie  be  the  caiOf  as  it  notoriously  is,  with  the  arte  of 
moaie  aid  painftio;,  mneh  more  oifienlt  will  It  be  to  aToid  the  infection  of  mnltii  ' 


ipliedand  daily  ezamplee 
in  the  prarttoe  of  u  art,  which  oeee  woidi,  and  words  only,  at  its  instraments.  in  pootrjf,  in  which  every 
lino,  eiai J  phrase,  may  pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
poanfale,  to  attain  that  ultimatum  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameleee 
styir:  naaaolv,  its  matrMmaimtMbltnMt  in  words  of  the  same  languafo  without  injury  to  tlie  meaning.  Be 
it  ohsarved,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  m^ninf  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspooding  object,  but  like- 
wise all  the  assoeiatioos  which  it  recalls.  For  language  is  framed  to  eooTey  not  the  object  alone,  but 
Hkewhe  the  dmracter,  mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In  poetry  it  i*  practi- 
caMeto  pwseisu  the  dictioa  oncorrnpted  by  the  ailbctatioos  and  raise  ppropriati<»s,  which  promiscnoaa 
aolhoolttp,  aad  reading  not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportiooall^  moot  eonrersant  with  tlio 
eoonpoMtlQas  of  the  day,  iiavo  rendered  general.  Yet  even  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  It 
is  as  ardusos  work:  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good  sense,  of  6oe  and  luminous  distinction, 
aad  of  complete  seif-fraeaeasion,  may  Justly  claim  all  tlie  honor  which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally 
^Kfiealt  aad  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare. 

*la  prase,  I  do«bt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our  style,  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  pbra«> 

eesiagy  wUeh  meets  oe  evary  whera,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the  harangue  of  the  legislator 

iTTThnipcach  fiom  the  convivial  chair,  announcina  a  toast  or  a  sentinoent.    Our  chains  rattle,  even  while 

we  lie  annihinlng  of  l  iiem     The  poems  of  Boetins  rise  high  in  our  estimation  when  we  compare  them 

wjtbChmi ef  hk  eootenporariee,  as  Sidonios  Apollinaris,  dec    Tliey  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer  age, 

hot  thai  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  Umi  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  Offo  of  the 

wrtier.   Haeh,  however,  may  1m  efbeted  bv  education.    I  believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  bat 

frooB  haviM  lajmat  uioaaiiw  aaaored  myself  of  the  &et  by  actusJ  though  limited  experience,  that  to  a 

yeoth  led  BemKflrat  beyhood  to  inveetigate  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  tlie  reason  of  its  choice  andl 

poaicioiL  fafie  mmbU  itedf  ■•  an  old  acgnaiBtanoe  «ate  new  aanea.**— J^ie/.  14L  FsL  //.  p.  106— & 
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ia  the  study  of  Greek  and  in  a  fiuniliarit?  with  the  heal  models  of  style  and 
thinking  in  the  ptoductions  of  Grecian  intellect  ? 

Here  we  might  mention  the  state  of  modern  Greece  as  affording  a  new  and 
separate  argument  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  classics.  ^  What,"  said 
Ooleridffe,  ^is  Greece  at  this  present  moment?  It  is  the  Country  of  the 
heroes  mm  Codrus  to  Philopoemen ;  and  so  it  would  be,  though  all  the  sands  of 
Africa  should  cover  its  cornfields  and  olive-gardens,  and  not  a  flower  were  left 
on  Hymettus  for  a  bee  to  munnur  in."  But  Greece  at  this  present  moment  is 
free ;  and  ere  long  its  cornfields  and  olive-gardens  may  be  nourishing  a  race  of 
nen,  whose  minds  and  writings  will  be  of  a  kindred  stamp  with  those  of  their 
ancient  progenitors.  Their  language  is  constantly  approximating  to  the  ancient 
Grecian  language,  the  dialect  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  and  with  such  an 
instrument  of  thought,  when  the  modem  Greek  mind  is  once  enlightened  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  who  shiUl  set  any  limits  to  the 
ftdvancemeat  it  may  make,  especially  in  psychological  investigations  ? 

[To  bo  concluded.] 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Oeography  and  MUurcd  Divistona. 

The  term.  South  Africa,  is  of  course  an  indefinite  one.  By  it,  is  compre- 
hended, in  general,  the  British  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  the  various  countries 
and  tribes  North,  to  about  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  South  latitude.  The 
British  colony  includes  the  territory  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  30''  to  34^, 
d(y,  S.  and  from  18°  to  28°,  E.  Ion.  including  a  space  of  120,000  square  miles. 
The  region  from  the  Cape  Colony  on  the  Eastern  coast  is  denominated  Caffraria, 
or  Ca&riand.  The  people  of  this  country  were  called  by  the  Portuguese, 
Caffre9^  by  mistaking  the  Mohammedan  term  cafir  (infidel)  for  a  national  appella- 
tion. In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  name  has  been  given  to  the  tribe  whose  true 
name  is  Kouasas^  living  on  the  confines  of  the  British  possessions.  West  of 
the  Caffres,  and  extending  to  the  Atlantic,  is  the  country  of  the  Bnshmen, 
Corannas,  and  the  Namaquas,  all  lying  between  the  north  line  of  the  British 
colony,  and  the  Great  Orange  river,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  Namaquas  live 
north  of  that  river,  arid  on  the  Atlantic  coast  North  of  the  Orange  river,  and 
in  the  centre  of  South  Africa,  the  Griquas  reside.  The  region  north  and  east 
of  the  Griquas  and  Caffres,  from  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  longitude  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  extending  to  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  South  latitude,  the 
Bootchuana  tribe  inhabit,  comprehending  90,000  square  miles. 

Original  Character  of  the  Inhabiianis. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  the 
inhalutants  rich  in  cattle,  living  in  a  comfortable  manner,  and  possessed  of 
sufl^cient  spirit  to  repel  aggression.  It  was  said  that  they  were  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  morals,  that  they  kept  the  law  of  nations  better  than 
most  civilized  people,  and  that  they  were  valiant  in  arms.  When  the  Dutch 
took  possession  of  the  colony,  the  Hottentots  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  they  are  now.  All  the  Hottentot  tribes  were  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  "The  good  men."  Bogaert  relates  that  during  the  first  ^fty 
years  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  the  natives  had  never  in  one  instance  been 
detected  in  committing  an  act  of  theft  on  the  property  of  the  colonists.  The 
first  that  took  place  happened  in  the  year  1700.  The  offender  was  discovered 
and  seized  by  his  countrymen,  who  brought  him  to  Cape  Town  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  inhabitants.  After  having  been  punished  by  whipping,  he  was 
banished  by  his  own  people  from  the  colony,  as  unworthy  to  live  in  it  Barrow, 
and  M.  Le  Vaillant,  both  very  intelligent  travellers,  bear  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  benevolence  and  integrity  of  the  Hottentot  character.    Dr. 
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Viuitip  Mys  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  from  Iiie  intereooree  with 
the  nativea,  or  from  any  other  source,  that  they  ever  attained  any  distinct  notion 
of  a  Sapreme  Being,  or  that  an  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence  had  at  any 
]ienod  prevailed  among  them.  Africaner,  the  most  intelligent  native  of  South 
Afiica  who  has  ever  been  known,  declared  that  previous  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  HUflsionariea,  he  had  no  idea  of  a  Spirit,  Creator,  or  Supreme  Ruler. 
By  the  (vod  of  the  white  peof^,  he  only  understood  something  under  that  name 
which  they  might  carry  about  with  them  in  their  pockets.  Neither  the  Hotten* 
tots  nor  Bushmen  have  any  word  in  their  language  to  express  the  Deity.  The 
mianonary,  Brownlee,  says  that  the  Caffres  have  a  word  to  express  a  Supreme 
Being,  bat  none  to  designate  a  future  state. 

Cotonization  by  the  Dutch, 

The  Dutch  formed  a  setUeraent  in  1652.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the 
aoathera  edge  of  Table  Bay,  and  the  party  consisted  of  100  males.  This 
number  was  speedily  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Europe,  and  the  population 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  double  itself  within  the  space  of 
aboot  twenty  years.  Their  weakness,  at  first,  perhaps,  contributed  to  confirm 
their  peaceable  deportment  towards  the  natives.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, under  whose  control  they  were  placed,  seem  not  then  to  have  regarded 
the  conquest  or  occupation  of  the  country  as  an  object  wortliy  of  their  atten- 
tion. It  was  considered  merely  as  an  appendage  to  Batavia,  and  a  convenient 
station  lor  watering  and  refreshing  the  fleets  engaged  in  their  eastern  com- 
Boerce.  Accordingly,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  intercourse  between  the  old 
and  new  occapants  was  conducted  in  the  most  amicable  spirit. 

Opprtssion  of  the  MUives  hy  the  Dutch. 

As  the  colonists  increased  in  number,  and  began  to  feel  their  security  and 
strength,  and  the  difficultv  of  supplying  their  wants  by  barter  and  fair  purchase, 
their  encroachments  daily  augmented  until  they  were  no  longer  tolerable. 
Posts  were  formed  in  advance  of  the  fort,  and  productive  patches  of  land  began 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  settlers.  The  Hottentots  gradually 
withdrew  firom  the  Cape.  No  limit  being  fixed  to  the  extension  of  the  colony, 
the  number  of  farmers,  or  boon  as  they  were  called,  rapidly  increased ;  and  as 
they  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  seat  of  government,  their  trade  with 
the  natives  began  occasionally  to  be  interrupted  by  disputes  and  quarrels.  It 
soon  became  obvious  that  the  very  existence  of  the  natives  was  about  to  be 
considered  as  subservient  to  the  boors.  The  successive  governors,  either  from 
weakness  or  want  of  correct  information,  were  led,  at  first,  to  wink  at  the 
aggressions  of  the  colonists,  and  finally  to  aid  them  in  their  enterprises.  As 
early  as  1702,  a  party  of  Dutch  boors  took  by  violence  from  a  single  kraal  of 
Hottentots  about  2,200  head  of  cattle,  and  2,500  sheep,  shooting,  at  the  same 
time,  several  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Hottentots  were  soon  reduced 
to  great  indigence.  Such  of  them  as  preferred  famine  itself  to  slavery,  retired, 
with  the  few  sheep  and  ffoats  left  them,  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  most  barren 
and  oninviting  parts  of  the  deserts,  acquiring  the  name  of  Buahmen  or  Bo^tM- 
wum  Others,  who  remained  in  the  fertile  territory,  gradually  lost  their  inde-^ 
pendence,  sinking  into  servitude  as  herdsmen  and  domestics  of  the  boors.  The 
Boshmen,  who  £id,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  with  exemplary  patience,  the 
injaiies  heaped  upon  them,  finding  that  no  retreat  could  protect  them  from  the 
cnielties  of  their  oppressors,  sought  resources  of  annovance  firom  the  desperate 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  colonists,  smarting  under  the 
retaliatoiy  acts  of  the  Bushmen,  formed  the  project  of  exterminating  them* 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  1770,  they  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  the  most 
vilifying  representations  of  the  Bushmen,  accusing  them  ofincessantly  plunder- 
ing the  property  of  the  colonists.  In  the  year  1774,  the  whole  race  of  Hot- 
tentots, who  had  not  submitted  to  servitude,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  or 
extiipated.  The  privilege  of  slavery  was  designed  exclusively  for  the  women 
and  children ;  the  men,  whose  natural  habits  disqualified  them  for  the  purposes 
of  the  colomstSy  and  whose  revenge  was  probably  dreaded,  were  destined  to 
death.    The  deciaion  of  government  was  followed  by  an  order  for  raising  three 
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commanA)eB,'fa:  military  parties,  who,  under  the  command  of  field-cornets,  were 
to  scour  the  country,  to  surprise  the  kraals,  to  shoot  the  men,  and  to  divide  the 
women  and  children  amon^  the  different  members  of  thie  expedition.  The  first 
party  shot  96  Bushmen,  the  second  took  118  prisoners,  and  the  third  destroyed 
142  Bushmen.  This  horrid  system  continued  till  1794,  when  the  colony  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Hostilities  did  not  cease  for  a  day  between  the 
Bushmen  and  their  implacable  enemies,  who  considered  the  murder  of  a  free 
Bushmen  as  a  meritorious  act  The  boors,  when  travelling  across  the  country 
for  pleasure  t>r  business,  massacred  the  natives  as  game  or  noxious  animals,  and 
«dt  is  not  improbable  that  the  numbers  killed  by  uie  regular  commandoes  feU 
«hort  of  those  murdered  by  private  individuals.  *'A  boor  from  Graaff<*Eeinet, 
being  asked  in  the  Secretary's  office  at  Cape  Town,  if  the  savages  were 
numerous  or  troublesome  on  the  road,  replied,  *  he  had  only  shot  four,  with  as 
inuch  composure  and  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  speakin?  of  four  partridges." 
Bairow  says,  in  1797,  that  he  had  heard  one  of  these  wretches  boast  of  having 
destroyed,  with  his  own  hands,  nearly  three  hundred  of  these  onfortunate  Bush- 
men. The  effect  of  this  system  was  to  transform  them  from  peaceable, 
•contented,  and  useful  neighbors,  and  visiters,  into  ferodous  and  vindictive 
enemies.  **  They  knew  themselves,"  says  Barrow,  '<  to  be  hated  by  all  mankind, 
:and  that  every  nation  around  them  was  an  enemy  planning  their  destruction. 
Not  a  bresth  of  wind  rustled  through  the  leaves,  not  a  bird  screamed,  that  were 
not  supposed  to  announce  danger.  The  numerous  firee  villages  with  which  the 
country  had  abounded  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  few  miserable 
hordes  who  had  e^blished  themselves  in  some  of  the  districts,  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  choosing  their  own  chie&.  The  degradation  of  the  Hotlentot 
character  was  the  necessary  result  of  such  treatment  A  deep  and  habitual 
eloom  and  depression  of  spirits  took  place  of  that  hilarity,  which  had  formerly 
distinguished  them.  Their  indolence  increased  to  a  degree  hardly  credible, 
And  they  became  more  and  more  addicted  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  For 
this  last  vice  thev  were  indebted  entirely  to  their  new  masters.  The  very 
«tructure  of  their  bodies  was  said  to  have  shrunk,  and  to  have  lost  its  force  and 
4i^ility,  and  the  whole  race  seemed  rapidly  hastening  to  annihilatioB. 

MUsiofU  of  the  UniUd  Brdhren, 

An  application  having  been  made  to  the  congregation  at  Htrnihut,  for  a 
missionary  to  go  out  to  ue  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  gospel  among  the  Hottentots,  George  Schmidt,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed  from  Europe,  and  arrived  at 
his  place  of  destination,  July  9tli,  1737.  He  nxed  his  abode  about  seventy 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  but  in  the  ifellowing  spring,  remoived  to  a  spot  near 
Serjeant's  river,  where  he  preached  the  gospel,  through  an  interpreter,  and 
established  a  school.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  several  Hottentots  became 
the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ  In  1743,  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient 
that  Mr.  Schmidt  should  visit  Europe.  He  therefore  placed  his  little  congreffa- 
tion,  consisting  of  47  persons,  under  the  care  of  a  baptized  Hottentot  On  ms 
arrival  in  Holland,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  East  India  Company 
would  not  permit  him  to  return.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  BreUiren 
to  renew  the  mission,  but  nothing  was  effected  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
1702,  three  brethren  sailed  from  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the 
mission.  They  took  up  their  residence  at  Bavian's  Elloof,  120  miles  east  of 
Cape  Town,  where  Mr.  Schmidt  had  formerly  resided.  Such  of  the  Hottentots 
as  remembered  that  devoted  missionary,  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Brethren 
with  great  satisfaction.  Before  the  close  of  1793,  seven  persons  were  baptized. 
Many  difficulties  were  experienced  from  the  Dutch  government  and  from  the 
hostility  of  the  boors.  In  proportion  as  the  Hottentots  became  attached  to  their 
teachers,  the  farmers,  conceiving  their  temporal  interests  as  likely  to  be  injured, 
became  so  violent  as  actually  to  menace  the  Brethren  with  death.  The  govern- 
ment interdicted  them  from  building  a  church.  In  1795,  they  were  compelled 
temporarily  to  retire  to  Cape  Tdwn.  The  colony  soon  afler  surrendered  to  the 
arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  Moravians  enjoyed  a  season  of  repose. 
The  traveller,  Barrow,  who  visited  the  Moravian  station  about  this  time,  says. 
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**ibat  these  nrisrionaries  have  succeeded  in  bringing  together  into  one  aocie^ 
upwerde  of  600  Hottentots,  and  their  numbers  are  daily  increasing." 

"^HfMniyu  of  the  London  Society. 
It  waa  a  remarkable  providence  that  the  Managers  of  this  Society  were 
Erected  to  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  as  the  instrument  for  commencing  their  missions 
in  Sooth  Africa.    He  possessei  affe  and  weight  of  character.    He  had  studi^ 
at  the  UniTersitiee  of  Leyden  and  Edinburgh,  and  had  acquired  a  very  distin- 
goiflhed  literary  reputation.     He  had  served  in  the  arm^  of  the  Prince  of 
Orangey  for  16  years.    He  was  one  of  the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
HoUsiid,  and  had  become  possessed  of  a  large  property.    He  was.  also  a  man* 
of  energy  and  conrage.    He  reached  the  Cape  in  the  beginning  of  1799,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Kicherer,  Edwards,  and  Edmonds.    The  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  mission  in  Cafferland,  but  met  with  such  virulent  opposi-' 
tion  fiom  the  colonists,  that  he  removed  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.    His 
residence  among  the  Cafires  had  impressed  them  with  a  high  regard  for  ma 
character,  and  prepared  them  to  give  a  favorable  reception  to  such  mission- 
aries as  iniffht  be  sent  to  them  in  future.    By  the  direction  of  General  Dundas, 
the  Englian  governor  of  the  colony,  Dr#  Vanderkemp  began  a  mission   on 
the  eastern  coast,  at  Algoa  Bay.    After  the  removal  of  General  Dundas,  the 
history  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp's  labors  is  that  of  one  continued  struggle  to  protect 
the  people,  aAd  his  missionary  institution  at  Bethelsdorp  against  the  measures 
of  the  local  authorities  of  the  district    During  this  arduous  struggle,  he  did 
not  complain  in  private  only — ^he  presented  his  grievances  before  the  colonial 
government ;  and  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  will  show  how  little  he  gained  by  his  exertions :    **  I  would  go 
any  where  to  escape  firom  my  present  situation.    I  cannot  remain  much  longer 
at  Bethelsdorp ;  my  spirits  are  broken,  and  I  am  bowed  down  by  the  landdrost 
Cayler's  continual  oppression  of  the  Hottentots."    On  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
December  7th,  1811,  this  distinguisbed  individual  was  released  nrom  his  vexa-' 
tions  and  labors,  and  called  to  the  joy  of  his  Lord.    It  was  veiy  much  owinff  to 
his  vigorous  and  persevering  measures,  that  any  missionaries  were  aDowed  to 
coBtinne  their  labors,  and  mat  unrespited  slavery  is  not  now  the  law  of  the 
hod.    Kicherer  and  other  missionaries  proceeded,  in  the  mean  time,  in  their 
benevdentjabors,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  several  important  missions. 

Further  oppression  qf  the  Natives, 

By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  the  colony  of  the  Cape  was  restored  to  the 
Hatch.  It  continued  ip  their  possession  till  the  20th  of  January,  1806,  when  it 
anirendered  to  thu  Brifl^  The  Hottentots  gave  the  British  the  most  efficient 
aasistaiice  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the  boors,  and  while  the  boors 
continiM  to  be  disaffected  to  the  government,  the  Hottentots  enjoyed  the 
smiles  tf  the  British  authorities.  But  when  the  boors,  finding  that  the  English 
were  likely  to  retain  possession  of  the  Cape,  became  reconciled  to  their  new 
masters,  the  services  of  the  Hottentots  were  forgotten,  and  their  interests 
sacrificed.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  government,  issued  in  1809,  the  unjust 
claims  of  the  farmeis  on  the  Hottentots  were  legalized,  and  their  posterity  con^* 
signed  to  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage.  By  this  act,  they  were  required 
to  eater  into  the  service  of  the  farmers,  for  a  definite  period,  by  a  written 
coatxact,  and  when  that  period  expired,  they  could  not  liberate  themselves  from 
the  bondage,  but  must  immediately  enter  again  into  service.  When  a  Hot- 
tentot eomplaiDed,  he  was  immediately  put  intovrisony  till  his  master  or  mistress^ 
against  whom  the  complaint  was  made,  could  oe  brought  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  (himself  one  of  the  farmers)  and  prove  the  falseness  of  the  allegation^ 
The  Hottentot  might  be  retained  in  prison,  till  the  local  authoritv,  or  the 
aggressor,  if  he  chanced  to  be  a  favorite  with  that  authority,  was  ready  to  hear 
the  coBipiaint.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  in  which  his  complaints  were  well 
/bonded,  he  might  be  severely  flogged  for  having  made  them,  and  be  compelled 
to  retm  to  the  service  of  the  man,  whose  opelties  he  before  found  insuppor- 
table, and  whose  treatment  was  not  likely  to  become  milder  by  the  means  taken 
to  oteiB  ledreM.    It  waa  a  state  of  things  where  one  set  of  laws  existed  for 
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the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The  Rey.  Dr.  Philip,  in  his  Researohes  in 
South  Africa,  details  a  great  number  of  cases  of  horrible  oppression,  under  this 
odious  system.  He  remarks,  that  he  has  instances  enough  in  his  possession  to 
fill  a  volume.  The  colonists  were  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  country, 
and  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  services  of  the 
Hottentots  were  in  great  demand.  By  a  proclamation  of  1812,  a  colonist  could 
claim  any  child  of  a  Hottentot  bom  upon  his  premises,  and  who  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  as  an  "  apprentice  "  for  ten  years  longer.  The  pretext 
for  tms  unnatural  practice  was  that  it  was  necessary  as  an  indemnification  to 
the  colonista  for  the  support  aUowed  to  the  .children  in  their  infancy,  when  it 
*  was  a  well  known  fact,  that  they  resided  in  many  cases  in  the  huls  of  their 
parents,  and  were  almost  wholly  supported  by  them.  In  consequence  of  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  missionary  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  a  case  of  gross  injustice,  in 
which  two  Hottentot  girls  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  an  order  was  received 
fropn  the  magistrate,  stating  that  no  Hottentots  were  to  be  received  into  the 
institution  at  Bethelsdorp,  without  a  permission  in  writing  signed  by  himself. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  magistrates  of  the  Cape  Colony  declared  ^  that  the 
proclamation  of  1812,  sealed  the  degradation  of  the  Hottentots,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  infamous  public  acts  that  ever  disgraced  any  country."  Another 
intolerable  burden  was  the  tax,  which  was  levied  only  on  the  Hottentots  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  institutions,  and  which  amounted  to  two  thirda  of 
their  entire  wages  for  a  year. 

Arrival  of  tht  Rev,  Dr.  Philip  in  Cape  Toum. 

In  1812,  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  the  Rev.  John  Campbell  to 
visit  their  stations  in  South  Africa.  He  accomplished  considerable  good  in 
reviving  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  establishing  new  missions.  In 
1818,  another  deputation  was  sent  out,  consisting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip.  Mr.  Campbell  was  to  make  a  visit  and  return  to  England,  while 
Dr.  Philip  was  to  remain  five  years,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  {rovemment  in  favor  of  the  missions.  Thy  found  the  institution 
at  Bethelsdorp  m  a  most  deplorable  condition.  It  was  in  fact  converted  into 
a  slave-lodge,  and  the  people  were  called  out  to  labor  on  public  works  fre- 
quently without  any  remuneration  at  all.  Seventy  had  been  employed  for  six 
months  in  the  Canre  war.  All  attempts  to  efiect  a  change  in  £iivor  of  the 
oppressed  natives,  proving  of  little  avail,  a  commission  was  sent  out  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1822,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  in  April,  1824,  moved  an  address  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Commons 
for  copies  of  extracts  of  all  correspondence  relative  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Hottentots.  The  documtot  in  return  tg  {his  i^ddress,  instead  of 
furnishing  copies  of  all  correspondence,  contained  nothing  but  an  ex  parte 
statement  by  the  Governor.  In  consequence  of  tiiis  failure,  Dr.  Philip  obtained 
leave  from  uie  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  visit  England,  in 
the  prosecution  of  an  object,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  describing  the  condition  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  character  of  their  oppressions,  and  presented  it  to  Earl 
Bathurat,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Not  being  able  to  excite  sufficient  attention 
to  the  subject  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  he  published,  in  1828,  an  extended 
and  highly  interesting  view  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  the 
nature  of  the  oppressions  which  they  sufiered  from  the  Dutch  and  British 
^vemments,  and  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied.  The  represento- 
tions  contained  in  these  volumes  excited  great  interest  Wilberforce,  Bux- 
Dur  Lushington,  and  others,  most  efficiently  seconded  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Philip,  and  the  result  was  the  following  ordere  in  Council,  which  were  issued 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1829,  and  which  had  emanated,  but  in  less  decided 
terms,  from  the  government  of  the  Cape :  "  It  is  hereby  ordered  and  de- 
clared, That  all  Hottentots  and  other  free  persons  of  color,  lawfully  residing 
^  ■  i31j  ®  said  colony,  are  and  shaU  be,  in  the  most  full  and  ample  msnner, 
enUtled  to  all  and  every  the  righto,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  the  law,  tci  which 
any  other  his  Majestv's  subjects,  lawfully  residing  within  the  said  colony,  are  or 
can  be  enUtied ;  and  it  is  hereby  fiirther  ordered,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
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ibr  any  peraon  within  the  eaid  colon  j,  to  whom  any  Hottentot,  or  free  person  of 

color  hatii  been  apprenticed,  or  to  whom  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of 

color,  hath  entered  mto  any  contract  of  service,  to  detain  or  take  in  execution 

the  person  of  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  person  of  color,  for  or  by  reason  of  any 

debt  due  and  owing,  or  alleged  to  be  due  and  owing  to  any  such  master  or 

employer,  by  any  such  Hottentot  or  free  persoh  of  color."    Another  provision 

declares  that  this  ordinance  cannot  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Government 

at  the  Cape,  until  such  alteration  or  repeal  shall  have  first  been  allowed  by  his 

M^esty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council. 

With  tfaifl  ample  **  Magna  Charta,"  Dr.  Philip,  in  the  latter  part  of  1829, 
retame^Ko  Cape  Town.  He  had  not  been  in  the  country  three  days,  before  he 
received  notice  of  an  action  for  a  libel  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony. 
The  efibrta  made  to  transfer  the  trial  from  that  court  to  England  were  over- 
ruled, and  Dr.  Philip  was  tried  in  the  midst  of  local  prejudice,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  a  jury,  and  was  cast  in  damages  of  £200,  and  costs  of  more  than 
£900.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Philip,  in  England,  immediately  raised  £1200  to 
liquidate  the  expenses  of  his  trial,  and  a  handsome  surplus  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  But  Dr.  Piyiip  had  secured  his  great  object,  and  he  might 
well  bear  the  petty  vexations  of  those  who  wore  a  ''little  brief  authoritv."  His 
success  has  been  complete.  A  supreme  court,  with  independent  judges,  has 
been  established,  and  tne  trial  by  jury  has  been  introduced.  The  joy  of  the 
delivered  Hottentots  was  unbounded.  Dr.  Philip,  wherever  he  went,  was 
greeted  with  their  artless  and  affecting  testimonials  of  gratitude.  An  order  in 
eooncil  has  since  been  issued  in  reference  to  the  slave  population,  abolishing 
Sunday  markets,  forbidding  the  flogging  of  female  slaves,  &c.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  Act,  important  defects  and  ambiguous  expressions,  which 
neutralize,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  benefits. 

Present  State  of  Cape  Town^  and  tke  Colony. 

Sir  Imwtj  Cole  is  at  present  the  governor  of  the  colony.  In  eleven  years 
previous  to  1690,  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was  £1,333,441,  and  the  expendi- 
tures, £1,339,685.  The  average  amount  of  imports  is  about  one  million  of 
dollars.  The  principal  export  is  Cape  wine.  Tea  is  received  only  through  the 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  trade  to  China.  Two  ships  only  are 
aiiowed  to  leave  their  cargoes  at  the  Cape.  The  value  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Britain,  is  principally  as  a  connecting  link  between  that  kingdom  and  her  Eastern 
possessions.  The  whole  population  of  the  colony  is  probably  about  140,000, 
and  of  Cape  Town  about  30,000.  The  slaves  constitute  about  two  fifths  of  the 
population  of  Cape  Town,  the  whites  two  fifths,  and  the  free  colored  Hotten- 
tots, dtc.  the  remainder.  An  institution  called  the  South  African  College  was 
institated,  in  the  capital  in  October,  1830,  under  enlightened  regulations.  The 
mble  wasu  made  a  fixed  class  book.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  the  number  of 
students  was  115.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kay,  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  from  South 
Africa,  made  the  following  statements  respecting  Cape  Town,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society^  in  May,  1832.  ''As  late  as  the  year  1816, 
no  nuaaionaiies  were  permitted  to  preach  in  Cape  Town,  although  at  that  very 
period  Mohammedanism  was  openly  tolerated.  The  missionaries  have  now  a 
spacious  chapel  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  built  upon  the  site  of  a  Turkish 
mosque,  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  The  Presbyte- 
rtans  and  Independents  slso  possess  each  a  place  of  worship,  which  are  well 
attended.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  lowest  classes  are  now  decently  attired,  and 
are  desirous  for  instruction.  Many  of  the  colored  students,  in  the  colleges,  pass 
ezaminstions  m  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  exceedingly  creditable  to  them.** 

Prtseid  mate  ^  Mistwnary  I^jfori, 

1.  fFUhm  the  limUf  of  the  Colowf.     The  United  Brethren  have  stations  at 

Gioenekloofi  40  miles  N.  of  Cape  Town ;  at  Gnadenthal,  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of 

Cape  Town ;  at  Hemel-en- Aarde,  130  m.  B.  •,  at  Him,  300  m.  B. ;  and  at  Enon, 

470  m  E.    The  London  Missionary  Society  hai«  a  station  at  Cape  Town ;  at 

Boaredbld,  40 M.  N.;   at  Paarl,  35  m.  N.E.;  at  Tulbagh,  75  m.  N.  E.;  at 

CUedoii, lao  m.  E. ;  at  Pacaltsdoip,  345  m.  B.;  at  Hankey,  430  m.  E. 5  at 
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BetMsdorp,  450  m.  H;  at  Port  EUzabetii  and  Uitdnhftgre,  ontstatiooi  of 
Bethelsdorp ;  a*  Theopolis,  550  id.  E. ;  and  at  Grahanwtown,  30  or  40  nt  from 
Theopolie,  inland.    The  Weslevan  Misaionary  Society  ^have  stations  at  Cape 
Town,  at  Kamiesberg,  and  among  th^  Hottentots  in  the  Albany  diatrict,  in  the 
aastern  part  of  the  colony  at  Gn^amstown,  Salem,  fiomerset,  and  one  or  two 
outstations.     The^  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  have  four  missionaries,  one  at 
Stellenboscb,  one  at  Tulbagb,  and  two  at  a  new  station  called  Wupperthal  near 
the  Cedar  mountains,  six  miles  from  the  village  of  Clanwiliiam,  150  or  160  m.  N. 
of  Cape  Town.    2,  Anumg  tht  Cqffirt  Tribea.     The  United  Brethren  have  a 
mission  at  Shiloh,  between  600  and  700  m.  E.  of  Cape  Town.    The  London 
Society  at  Tzatzoe's  Kraal ;  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  Weslflty ville,  Mt  Coke, 
Butterworth,  Morley,  and  in  Paku's  and  in  Vossanie's  Tribes— all  from  600  to 
750  E.  of  the  Cape.    The  Glasgow  Society  have  stations  at  Chumie,  Lovedale, 
and  Balfour.    The  French  Protestant  Society  have  a  mission  at  Waf  enmaker'a 
Valley.    3r  Statuma  among  the  Qriquag,  Busmen,  Curannaa^  Nmnaqvuu,  and 
Ikehuanas.    The  London  Society  have  stations  at  Griquatown,  Hardcaitle, 
Campbell,  Philippolis,  and  a  new  station— all  between  500  and  600  m.  E.  of 
Cape  Town;  at  Lattakoo,  630  m.  N.  E.  aoi  at  Komaggas  and  Steinkopf^ 
among  the  Namaqnas,  22  days  journey  from  the  Cape.    The  Wesleyans  have 
two  stations  among  the  Bechuanas,  and  one  among  the  Namaqnas.    The  French 
Protestant  Society's  missionaries  yet  reside  at  Lattakoo. 
The  following  will  ffive  the  general  results  of  the  missions  in  South  Africa: 
47  stations;  67  ordained  missionaries;  70  European  assistants,  (wives  of 
missionaries  ai|d  artizans,)  9,900  converts ;  3,000  scholars.    Of  the  converts, 
2,932  are  connected  with  the  Moravian  missions ;  and  of  the  scholars,  2,000 
with  the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    The  societies  which  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  axe  the  Moravian,  London^  Wesleyan,  Glasgow,  French 
Protestant,  ai^d  Rhenish. 

• 

(knavd  Ohservaiionaf 

Testimony  to  ike  ^ed  ofMianonary  efforts.  Mr.  Thomson,  an  intelligent  and 
impartial  writer,  entirely  unconnected  with  missionaries  and  missionary  societies, 
ana  who  visited  nearly  all  the  missionary  stations  in  South  Africa,  in  1824,  thus 
speaks.  *^0n  the  whole^  the  missionaries  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  in 
South  Africa,  appear  to  me  in  general  to  be  weU  adapted  to  such  service.  Most 
of  them  are  men  of  good,  plain  understanding,  and  industrious  Jiabits,  zealously 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  labors,  cordially  attached  to  the  natives,  and 
willing  to  encounter  for  their  improvement,  toil,  danger,  and  privation.  At  every' 
station  I  have  visited,  instruction  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  in  the  know- 
ledffe  of  pure  and  practical  religion  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Averse  as  the 
natives  are,  in  many  places,  to  receive  a  religion,  the  doctrines  of  which  are 
too  pure  and  benevolent  to  be  congenial  to  hearts  depraved  by  9elfi8h  and 
vyidictive  passions,  they  are  yet  every  where  friendly  to  the  missionaries, 
eagerly  invite  them  to  reside  in  their  territories,  and  consult  them  in  all  their 
emer^ncies.  Such  is  the  impression  whiok  the  disinterestedness,  patience, 
and  kindness  of  the  missionaries  have,  after  long  years  of  labor  and  difficulty, 
decidedly  made  even  upon  the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  South  African  tribes 
with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact ;  and  this  favorable  impreasionj  where 
more  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  is  of  itself  a  most  important  step  towards  full 
and  ultiinate  success."  The  last  sentence  is  one  of  great  value.  The 
missifmaries  have  stood  hetioeen  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  They  are 
every  where  looked  upon,  in  South  Africa,  from  this  circumstance,  as  good 
men.  They  axe  the  arbitrators  of  differences  not  only  between  the  boors  and 
Hottentots,  but  between  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  and  Caffres  and  Griquas. 
They  are  emphatically  |>eaceifuifter« ;  and  they  have  received  a  most  abondant 
blessing,  in  having  secured  the  universal  cof^idence  of  the  natives.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact  in  reference  to  the  further  extension  of  the  gospel  into  the 
interior.    The  good  report  of  the  missionaries  will  go  before  them. 

Principal  obftades  to  (he  improvement  of  SotOh  ,^rka.  Want  of  rain,  ^hich 
{renders  a  considerable  portion  of  0ie  country  barren,  and  which  is  often  the 
pimse  of  groat  suffering  by  famine ;  and  the  distance  of  the  government  Stom  the 
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Iciest  body  of  the  coloDifltfl.  The  boon,  who  live  on  the  firontiera  and  i^  the 
interior  have,  in  numberleeB  in0taDce8,  set  at  defiance  all  the  regulations  which 
were  proposed  at  Cape  Town.  Another  difficulty  is  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  popolation,  «oniprising  people  from  several  countries  in  Europe,  from. 
India,  frcnn  Java,  New  Holland,  and  various  species  of  the  aboriginal  inhab-. 
itanta.  The  prejudice  which  has  been  most  unjustly  felt  against  the  Hot- 
tentots as  the  lowest  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  has  been  pernicious  in  it» 
operation.  It  has  been  considered  as  the  passport  to  all  maltreatment  and 
oppression.  But  these  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  being  removed  or  over- 
come. The  want  of  rain  is  partially  relieved  by  irrigation.  Near  one  of  the 
nussionaTy  station^  a  water  course,  almoM  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  has  been 
ftnned  by  the  HotlentotB,  which  will  bring  400  acres  under  irrigation.  The 
same  plan  is  rapidly  extending.  An  efficient  supreme  circuit  court,  local 
magistracypf  the  proper  character,  and  an  active  governor  like  Sir  Frederick 
Adam,  or  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  would  effectually  prevent  or  hush  all  the  conten- 
tioot  which  arise  between  the  b6or  and  the  Hottentot  The  difficulties  in 
regard  to  diversity  of  population  will  gradually  vanish.  Intermarriages  have 
already  effected  it  in  respect  to  some  portions  of  the  population.  The  Hotten- 
tots within  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Bushmen,  the  Corannas, 
and  the  Namaqoas,  all  speak  the  same  language,  (allowing  for  varieties  of 
Selects  and  accents,)  have  nearly  the  same  physical  peculiarities,  and  are 
brandies  of  the  same  original  stock.  ''The  different  tribes,"  says  Dr.  Philip, 
**  inhabiting  the  extensive  regions  beyond  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  exten^g  from  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  stretching  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shores,  are  known  to  speak 
diflerent  dialects  merely  of  the  same  language — ^the  Bechuana."  A  variety  of 
&cts  decisively  prove  this  point.  The  prejudices  against  the  Hottentots  we 
believe  are  wearing  away.  Mr.  Cowpsr  Rose,  a  gentleman  not  very  friendly 
to  missions,  and  who  has  lately  published  a  volume  entitled  ^  Four  Years  in 
South  Africa,"  acknowledged,  on  the  reception  of  some  curious  Hottentot 
&brics,  at  one  of  the  Moravian  stations,  that  there  was  no  need  of  such  vouchers 
for  Hottentot  genius.  The  ftct  was  apparent  without  them.  The  indolence 
and  uncleanliness  of  the  Hottentots  are  gradually  giving  wav  before  the  motives 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  At  Bethetedorp  they  have  nineteen  stone 
and  brick  houses.  The  best  forj^e  in  the  colony  is  owned  by  a  Hottentot 
Some  &milies  are  able  to  entertain  a  hundred  persons  at  a  time.  The  sheep- 
skin  is  graduallv  laid  aside  for  European  clothing.  Enclosed  gardens,  firuitful 
fields,  and  fixed  fiunily  residences  are  the  objects  which  now  meet  the  eye  in 
many  directions,  and  which  make  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

«  Nothing  is  more  probable,'*  say  the  Directors  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  **  than 
that  in  a  few  veais,  a  general  impression  will  be  made  on  that  whole  mass  of  bar- 
barians, which  stands  in  any  kind  of  connection  with  the  colony ;  and  that  the 
happy  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  external  happiness  of  men,  and  above  all, 
on  higher  and  eternal  interests,  will  be  displayed  to  a  vast  extent  throughout 
these  wide  regions." 

The  missionary  station,  Lattakoo,  is  630  miles  North  East  of  Cape  Town. 
Campbell,  and  others,  have  explored  the  country,  to  some  extent,  more  than 
300  miles  fruther ;  so  that  the  continent  has  been  penetrated  almost  one  fifth  of 
ibi  length — (1000  miles^ — ^from  the  South,  and  the  position  and  names  of  some 
of  the  tribes  ascertained.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  within  ten  years 
past ;  and  now  that  the  missionaries  are  relieved  from  many  of  their  vexations, 
by  tbe  sew  regulations,  and  more  enlightened  policy  of  the  British  government, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate,  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  in  uie  next  ten 
yeari^  a  far  more  decided  approximation  will  be  made  toward  the  perfect 
redanilieii  of  Soothem  Africa. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE* 

Spain. 

It  is  a  well  known  ftct,  that  the  noblest  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
In  Spain  have  originated  in  the  liberality  of  ecclesiastics.  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the 
Christians  had  driven  the  Moors  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Castillo,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Don  Rodrigo,  archbishop  of  Santiago,  induced  Alfonso  YIII.  to  establish  the 
university  of  Palenda,  which,  a  lew  years  suler,  was  transferred  to  Salamanca,  by  St. 
Ferdinand.  The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lived  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Arabs,  must  have  been,  at  this  time,  deplorable.  The  Castillians  had  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet  The  restoration  of  this  knowledge  was  eiiected  by  masters  from  Eng- 
land. It  docs  not  appear  that  public  education  made  any  progress  in  Spain^  or  that  any 
new  establishments  for  public  teaching,  were  instituted,  till  1420.  About  that  year  a 
college  was  founded  under  remaskable  circumstances.  A  state  ef  incessant  warfare, 
either  against  the  Mohammedans,  or  among  the  Spaniards  themselves,  could  not  allow 
the  leisure  and  security  which  public  education  requires ;  hence  the  curious  fact  of  a 
Spanish  college  founded  abroad.  The  very  troubles  and  feuds  which  drove  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  out  of  his  native  country,  induced  him  to  found  at  Bologna,  Italy,  the 
still  existing  college  of  San  Clemente  degli  Spagnuoli,  It  was  after  the  plan  of  this 
splendid  foundation  that  most  of  the  Spanish  colleses  were  founded  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  college  of  Bologna  was  opened  for  thirty-five  fellows  and  chaplains,  all 
natives  of  Spain,  who  were  to  return  to  their  country  after  a  residence  of  eight  or  nine 
years.  Many  of  these  students  rose  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  Spanish  church.  Spain 
was  amply  supplied  with  places  of  education  in  me  course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Many  seminaries,  in  which  young  men  Were  educated  for  the  church,  were  also 
founded. 

It  was  not  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  church  to  allow  any  branch  of  secular  learn' 
ing  to  flourish  without  a  counterpoise  on  the  side  of  the  clergy.  The  court  of  Rome 
could  not  behold  without  alarm,  the  schools  of  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  crowded 
by  law-students,  whose  reputation  as  a  new  literary  class,  would  soon  obscure  that  of  her 
body  of  divines.  To  obviate  this  danger,  a  digest  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  soon  con- 
trived, in  imitation  of  the  Justinian  Pandects,  and  professors  of  this  new  science,  called 
Canon  Law,  were  established,  wherever  the  Roman  law  was  studied.  The  notion  that 
no  lawyer  could  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  profession  without  devoting  his  attention  both 
to  tiie  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  code,  was  also  studiously  propagated.  In  order  that  no 
branch  of  professional  education  should  flourish  unconnected  with  the  church.  In 
regard  to  Spain,  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  original  connection  of  its  universities 
with  Bologna  has  contributed  to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  that 
unhappy  country.  The  system  of  education  pursued  by  the  Spanish  universities,  though 
never  very  active  or  powerful,  has  unfortunately  continued  true  to  the  views  of  its 
founders,  and  ofiered  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  general  impulse  felt  by  the  European  mind  from  an  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  hardly  reached  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  when  it  was 
opposed  by  church  and  government  with  the  most  relentless  rigor.  The  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  which  Cardinal  Ximincs  had  begun  to  encourage  by  the  compilation 
of  his  Polyglot,  became  strongly  suspected  of  heretical  tendency  as  soon  as  criticism  was 
found  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  The  universities  of  Spain  were  about 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  classical  learning  from  such  men  as  Brocensis  and  other  Spaniards 
who  had  imported  from  abroad  large  stores  of  genuine  knowledge,  when  the  new 
modelled  Inquisition  marked  them  all  as  objects  of  persecution,  ft  has  been  said  that 
the  readiest  way  to  collect  a  list  of  the  best  works  ever  published,  is  to  consult  the  judges 
of  the  Inquisition.  We  might  well  add,  that  to  learn  the  names  of  the  best  Spanish 
scholars,  we  should  go  to  the  list  of  persons  who  have  inhabited  the  dungeons  of  the 
Holy  Tribunal,  or  been  kept  fot  years  under  the  constant  apprehension  of  being  made 
their  tenants.  This  jealousy  arose  alm(»t  simultaneously  with  the  institution  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  native  country  of  their  founder,  offering 
gratuitous  education  to  the  Spanish  youth.  With  their  peculiar  facility  of  accommodation 
to  circumstances,  the  Jesuits  adopted  their  system  of  studies  in  Spain  to  the  spirit  of  its 
government,  and  to  the  real  views  of  the  Popes,  whose  sworn  subjects  they  were,  more 
man  any  other  religious  order.  Their  labors  in  Spain  were  confined  to  the  compilation 
of  ponderous  works  on  divinity,  to  the  obscure  yet  influential  service  of  the  confes- 
sional, popular  preaching,  and  writing  books  of  devotion  and  mystic  theologju  The 
1 

*  We  hvn  compUed  ths  followinf  aitiele  in  part,  from  sevwal  N«s.  of  tbs  British  Qwartarly  Jonnal 
of  EdnoatioQ. 
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schooh  of  tb»  Jesolts  were  numerously  attended  in  Spain.    As  Latin  waa  taught  in  ttiese 

fichoob  grafij,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  that  language  has  alwaye  hcen  considered 

UDong  Spaniards  as  the  distinguishing  marie  of  an  educated  layman,  many  gentiemen» 

and  not  a  few  amoni^  the  lower  ctasses,  sent  their  children  to  be  instructed  by  the  Jesuits. 

Yet  a  critical  Icnowledge  of  the  Roman  classics  grew  every  day  more  and  more  rare  in 

Spain,  while,  for  several  centuries,  Greek  has  been  almost  totally  unknown.    The  Jesuits* 

Bchools  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  were  also  much  frequented  in  Spain.     It  is  imnpssible 

to  coDceWe  the  wretched  state  of  the  studies,  carried  on  at  the  imiversities,  till  within 

the  last  tlurty  or  forty  years.    For  instance,  the  study  of  Roman  law  was  conducted 

widiout  the  least  acquaintance  with  Roman  history. 

The  accesQon  of  the  Bourbon  family  was,  however,  favorable  upon  the  whole  to 
Spani^  learmng  and  literature.  But  no  efiectual  reform  in  the  system  of  education  took 
place  till  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1767.  Three  years  after  that  Important  measure^ 
the  Marquis  de  Roda,  who  had  effected  the  expulsion,  exerted  his  influence  as  minister 
of  Charles  III.  in  the  reform  of  the  Spanish  universities,  known  as  the  Plan  de  Eitth- 
dioi,  which,  but  slightly  modified,  continues  in  force  to  this  day.  There  are  few  estab- 
figments  in  Spain  for  the  diffusion  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  lower 
daases  seklom  learn  to  read  and  write  ;  those  above  them  are  as  seldom  instructed  in 
anylfaiBg  but  those  two  accomplishments,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  Such  as  are 
intended  for  the  learned  professions,  attend  a  Latin  school  for  thre^or  four  years.  Since 
the  expuUion  of  the  Jesuits  these  schools  are  not  numerous.  Some  private  establish- 
ments, far  Uie  instruction  of  boys  in  Latin,  were  rising  at  the  time  of  tlie  French  inva- 
sion, and  a  desire  of  improvement  in  the  method  of  teaching  was  showing  itself  among 
the  teachers.  It  seems  that  many  more  of  these  private  schools  have  been  opened  since 
that  time,  but  classical  knowledge  has  made  little  or  no  progress. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  Spanish  universities  are — L  Philosophy, 
including  Logic,  Physics,  and  Metaphysics.  2.  Theology.  3.  Roman  Law.  4.  Canon 
Law.  6.  Medicine.  The  scholastic  year  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  May,  with  no 
interruption  bnt  that  of  a  few  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Passion-week. 

During  this  long  term,  every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  one  lecture  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  afternoon.  Attendance  is  strictly  enforced,  though,  as  the  students 
live  dispersed  throughout  the  town,  they  have  sometimes  to  walk  a  considerable  distance 
twice  a  day.  The  loss  of  time  with  which  this  regulation  might  be  charged,  at  first 
Bgfat,  is  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  keeping  me  idle  out  of  mischief,  and  forcing 
the  stodtotts  to  take  exercise.  The  usual  age  for  matriculation  is  between  fourteen  aiM 
fifiten.  No  student  can  proceed  to  any  of  the  higher  faculties,  without  two  years*  atten- 
dance, at  the  least,  in  the  philosophy  schools.  The  first  of  these  two  years  is  devoted  to 
logic ;  the  second  to  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  such  a  slight  knowledge  of 
geometry  as  is  necessary  to  understand  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  some  theorems 
Sr  mechanics.  At  the  end  of  these  two  years,  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  takes  place.  The  trial  consists  in  questktns  put  by  the  proSssors  on  the 
above  mentioned  subjects.  These  examinations  take  place  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  called  the  Rector,  In  the  original  plan  of  studies,  atten- 
dance for  another  year  in  the  class  of  moral  philosophy  was  required  of  every  one  who 
intended  to  study  law ;  and  a  similar  attendance  in  the  class  of  metaphylics  on  the  part 
of  thooe  who  wished  to  take  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  But  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  for  which  in  some  universities  was  substituted  what  may  be  called  naitwal 
and  international  law,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  in  consequence 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  was  suppressed.  A 
<]ispensa(ion  of  the  third  year  of  philosophy  as  it  was  called,  was  easily  obtained  fix>m 
gOTernment  Few,  comparatively,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  both  because  of 
like  previous  examination,  or  degree  of  licentiate,  was  severe,  and  on  account  of  the 
expense,  which  was  considerable.  Local  customs,  however,  produced  some  variety  on 
these  and  siraihr  points  in  other  plans.  The  class  book,  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  was 
the  woric  of  an  Italian  monk.  The  study  of  divinity  takes  up  five  sctiolastic  yean.  The 
first  is  employed  on  oie  work  of  Melchior  Canus,  De  Loei$  Theologieiat  which  is  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  all  which  follows.  Four  years  more  must  be  employed  in 
the  attendance  on  lectures,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  moral,  dogmatic,  and  expository 
divinity.  Proficiency  in  philosophy  is  generally  tried  by  lectures  on  the  Organon  and 
Physics  a(  Aristotle ;  in  divinity,  on  the  master  of  sentences,  Petrus  Lombardus ;  in 
SooaD  law,  on  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  ;  on  canon  law,  on  the  decretum  of  Gratlanus ; 
in  metUfee,  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  In  1744,  and  subsequently,  Roda,  Cam- 
posnanes^  and  other  IHeods  of  popular  reform,  procured  a  royal  decree  for  Uie  formation 
cf  patriotic  societies  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Spain.  Their  object  was  to  promote 
asfricakanl  knowledge,  manufacturing  industry,  elementary  schools,  the  improvement 
of  those  already  estahlished,  the  study  of  mathematics,  the  fine  arts,  &.c.  The  effect  of 
theee  societies  iroald  have  been  great  had  it  not  been  for  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
Fttndi  nrola^aa*     A  sodden  and  disastrous  change  was  effected,  the  whole  army  of 
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monks  was  roused  into  exertion,  the  Inquisition  uttered  it*  fulminations.  Bat  those  wfio 
had  tasted  the  lol^stantial  fruits  of  Icnowiedge,  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  dry 
chaff  of  the  schools.  But  as  those  scienoesi  which  have  moral  relations,  could  not  be 
safely  cultivated,  the  attention  of  the  studious  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  pure 
science.    Some  individuals  have  made  distinguished  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  the  mental  improvtment  of  Spain  is  essentially 
at  variance  with  the  whole  frame  of  society  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  it  must  either 
destroy  or  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  reformers  of  1T70  did  not 
overloolc  the  only  means,  which  had  a  chance  of  producing  a  beneficial  change.  Had 
they  promoted  eUuricoU  studies  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  beginning  by  science ;  had 
they  required  an  examination  in  ancient  literature  for  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  gradually 
raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  necessary  for  the  highest lionorB  in  that  fiusulty,  it  & 
probable  that  the  universities,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  Spanish 
miprovement,  would,  by  this  time,  have  cordially  joined  in  promoting  it  Schools  on  the 
plan  of  opposition  to  classical  and  professional  instruction,  have  already  spread  among  the 
greater  portion  of  the  better  classes,  not  indeed  the  useful  knowledge  of  physiod  and 
political  science,  but  a  flippant  contempt  of  aU  other  studies.  In  proportion  as  a  certain 
knowledge  of  French  has  of  late  become  a  common  acquisition  in  Spain,  books  in  that 
language  have  been  diffused  over  the  peninsula.  The  system  of  a  Spanish  education, 
year  after  year,  wideas  the  breach  which  already  divides  that  country  into  two  parties 
perfectly  irreconcileablo  with  each  other.  It  is  the  Church  and  her  advocates— and  the 
JJberals.    Neither  party  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  disarming  their  adversaries. 

Course  or  Instrttctioit  in  France. 

There  are  throe  kinds  of  instruction  in  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior. 
The  PRIMARY  instruction  comprises  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispen- 
sable, such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  other  subsidiary  branches.  An 
erdofmanee  was  issued  in  1816,  declaring  that  "  every  commune  (or  district)  should  be 
bound  to  provide  primary  instruction  for  S\  the  children  of  the  commune,  giving  this 
instruction  gratuitously  to  indigent  children."  But  the  means  of  carrying  this  into  effect 
have  always  been  wanting,  the  majority  of  the  communes  being  unable  to  provide  a 
■alary  for  a  primary  instructor.  It  would  seem  indispensable,  ^en,  that  the  state  or  the 
departments,  should  form  a  common  fund  to  supply  the  salaries,  or  some  part  of  the 
salaries,  of  the  teachers  in  the  poorest  communes.  Persons  who  wish  to  become  primary 
instructors  must  fulfil  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  obtain  from  the 
rector  of  the  academy  a  certificate  of  competency.  There  are  three  degress  of  compe- 
tency ;  those  of  the  inferior  degree  are  given  to  persons  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher ; 
those  of  the  second,  to  teachers  who  can  write  a  good  hand,  and  are  acquainted  with 
orthography  and  arithmetic ;  the  certificates  of  the  first  degree  are  given  to  teachers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  French  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  are 
competent  to  give  some  instruction  in  geography,  land-surveying,  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge  useful  in  primary  instruction.  The  teacher  who  obtuns  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency, must  also  obtain  permission  to  teach  in  a  determinate  place.  This  permission  is 
granted  by  the  rector  of  the  academy  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  has 
me  superintendence  over  primary  instruction  in  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  establish  himself.  There  is  a  committee  in  each  canton,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
magistrate,  and  the  cur6  of  the  chief  place  in  the  canton,  (all  these  being  ex-officio  mem- 
bers,) and  also  of  a  certain  number  or  the  chief  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  rector.  These 
committees  are  charged  not  only  with  the  duty  of  giving  their  opinion  on  the  claims  of 
candidates,  but  of  superintending  and  encouraging  the  primary  instruction. 

In  France,  three  methods  of  primary  instruction  are  known ;  individual  instruction ; 
simultaneous  instruction,  practised  by  many  teachers,  and  among  others,  by  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools ;  and  mutual  instruction,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  The  first  of 
these  is  essentiallv  bad ;  the  second  is  adapted  for  those  rural  communes  that  have  a  thin 
population.  In  all  places  populous  enough  to  furnish  a  school  of  forU  or  fifty  pupils,  the 
method  of  mutual  instruction  is  preferable  to  all  others,  because  it  ii  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious,  and  can  consequently  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  society.  A  school  of  the 
** brothers  of  the  Christian  schools"  costs  annually  1800  francs;  a  school  of  mutual 
instruction  costs  scarcely  half  this  sum.  The  schools  in  which,  in  addition  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  instruction  is  given  in  those  branches  necessary  to  form  sitilful 
workmen,  are  tolerably  numerous.  There  are  also  in  most  of  the  large  towns^  public 
courses  of  lectures  on  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts.  Several  toWns  have 
also  courses  of  practicaJ  chemistry,  which  are  attended  by  workmen  of  various  profes- 
sions and  ages.  The  regiments  of  the  army  have  schools  of  mutual  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  soldiers  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  writing  books,  adapted  to  we  comprehension  and  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  primary  schools.  The  sums  now  annually  granted  to  the  minister  of  public 
instmctku  are  manifestly  too  small,  though  diey  are  grttdoally  increaang.    Iliree  yean 
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«)5D,^  aawanted  to  only  «0,000  francs,  they  are  now  nised  to  800,000.  Voluntary 
uaodaliaiiB  for  the  promoCioo  of  elementary  instruction  have  been  formed  in  many 
10WDS,  and  have  done  great  good.  One  in  Paris  has  been  particularly  active.  From  very 
T«ceot  inteUigence,  it  appears^  that  there  are  in  France  88,185  commuoea  or  districts;  of 
tbese,  24,148  poaaees  native  schools,  and  13,964  are  destitute  of  them.  The  number  of 
children  between  five  years  and  twelve  inclusive  is  2,400,178.  The  greatest  number 
wbo  attend  schools  in  winter  is  1,378,206;  in  summer,  681,005.  Of  282,985  persons 
lietweeo  twenty  and  twenty-one  inclusive,  112,368  are  able  to  read  and  write ;  18,159 
are  able  to  read  only ;  and  149,824,  are  able  neither  to  read  or  write.  Since  the  acces- 
sioa  of  Louis  Philip,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  elementary  instruction.  In  one 
department,  that  oi  Seine  and  Oise,  £1,200  were  appropriated  in  one  year  in  purehasing 
or  reboUding  schools,  and  X280  to  teachers  as  premiums. 

The  BKCoirnART  instroction«oroprises  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind — Greek  and  Latin 
—history,  freography,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  hif^ry.  it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  these  various  branches,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  baehelier-^'lettrest  which  degree  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
adinissioo  to  the  courts  of  insuruction,  the  examinations,  and  theses,  in  the  various  facul* 
tiea.  No  person  can  become  an  advocate,  a  physician,  a  professor  in  letters  and  science, 
or  a  graduate  in  theology,  without  being  baehelier'^M-lettreB.  The  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  g^ven  in  five  kinds  of  establishments— royal  colleges— commonal  colleges — private 
colleges— institutions — and  boarding-schools. 

vSd  royal  colleges  are  those  in  which  tiie  directors  and  professors  are  paid  by  the 
state.  In  1829,  there  were  38  royal  colleges  in  France.  Every  royal  college  has  a 
bead  called  a  promBcw  ;  and  also  a  een9€ur  det  Etudes,  whose  business  it  is  to  superin- 
tend under  the  prctUewTy  the  conduct,  morals,  studies,  &c.  of  the  pupil.  A  responsible 
clerk  manages  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  Another  officer  has  charge  of  the  religious 
instructkm.  The  boarders  are  divided  into  hfres  and  bowners ;  the  former  class  com- 
prisiog  those  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  their  own  family ;  the  latter,  those  whose 
expenses  are  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  either  by  the  state  or  the  communes.  The  day 
scholars  are  those  youths  who  either  live  with  their  parents,  or  are  boarded  elsewhere, 
and  attend  the  college  classes. 

The  communal  colleges  are  secondary  schools  maintained  by  the  towns,  their  heads 
and  professors  being  paid  from  the  communal  revenues.  There  are  more  than  817  of 
these  colleges,  but  there  are  not  more  than  120  of  them  which  give  a  full  course.  If 
the  communal  college  is  not  one,  which  has  a  full  course,  the  student  who  wishes  to 
take  his  degree,  must  finish  elsewhere. 

The  private  colleges  are  private  schools,  in  which  the  secondary  instruction  is  given 
complete ;  the  directors  and  professors  are  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  the 
sas)e  officers  In  the  royal  colleges.  Properly  speaking  there  are  only  two  private  col- 
leri^  in  France,  both  of  which  are  In  Paris. 

The  iiutiitUUms  are  also  private  schools  founded  with  the  sanction  of  the  university. 
They  receive  no  aid  from  the  government,  and  are  merely  private  speculations.  The 
boarding-schools,  on  pensiona,  are  like  the  institutions,  houses  for  private  instruction. 
They  differ  from  institutions  in  two  respects.  The  master  of  a  boarding-school  is  not 
required,  like  the  principal  of  an  institution,  to  be  baehelier-^a'Bcienees ,-  it  is  sufficient, 
if  he  be  bathelitr-i»'httre».  In  these  pensions,  the  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  extend 
their  instructions  beyond  the  inferior  classes — those  of  grammar,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.  Hie  number  of  penaiona  and  institutions  in  France  is  about 
1300:  and  the  number  of  youth,  who  receive  their  instruction  in  all  the  various  estab- 
Itdiments  described  above  is  more  than  60,000.  Besides  the  schools  mentioned,  there  are 
eccltgiastieai  schools.  When  the  Catholic  worship  was  re-established  in  France,  a  semi- 
nary Sac  theological  studies  was  founded  in  each  diocese.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  that  youths  designed  for  the  church  should  prosecute  their  classical  studies 
in  the  ordinary  scnools,  and,  on  the  completion  of  them,  be  admitted  into  the  seniinariM. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  bishops  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some  private  schools  in 
which  youtiis  dcsiKnetf  for  the  priesthood  might  receive  their  classical  education.  These 
schools  were  established  under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  secondary  schools,  or  littie 
seminaries,  in  contradbtinction  from  the  ereat  seminaries  or  theological  schools.  It  was 
intended  that  only  those  who  were  to  oecome  priests  should  be  admitted  into  these 
schools.  But  the  clergy,  whose  darling  object  it  was  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  educa- 
tion of  the  French  youth,  evaded  tiie  regulations  in  every  possible  way.  Lav  students 
were  soon  admitted,  and  in  some  schools,  became  more  numerous  than  the  ecclesiastical. 
In  IBM,  the  government  remedied  these  serious  evils,  by  regulations  which  forbade  indi- 
viduals beloDging  to  religious  societies,  not  sanctioned  in  France,  to  keep  schools.  Fresh 
regulatioDs  were  also  adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  lay  students  into  the  little 
semioariea.  The  number  of  pupils  In  these  establishments  was  limited  to  20,000. 
Hence  ft  appears  that  70,000  persons  In  France  receive  tfie  secondary  or  dasaictl  instruc- 
tion  ;  50,000  being  lay  students  and  20,000  eccleaastical. 
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We  oome  now  to  q»eak  of  the  supkrior  instnictioD,  which  in  France  is  given  in 
schools  called  FdeidtieM.  There  are  five  kiads ;  theology,  law,  medicioe,  scicoces,  and 
letters.  The  priDcipal  object  of  studies  in  the  faculties,  is  the  obtalniag  of  degrees,  in 
each  iSftcuky  tnere  are  three  degrees,  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  aud  doctor.  These 
degrees  are  obtained  in  succession,  after  examinations  and  public  acts  or  theaea,  A  stu- 
dent cannot  receive  a  degree  in  dieology»  law,  or  science,  witliout  being  a  bachelor  in 
letters. 

There  are  in  France  six  faculties  of  Catholic  theology;  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse.  At  Aix,  Bordeaux,  and  Kouen,  dogmatic  theology,  morality  of  the 
gospeb,  history,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  taught  At  Lyons  and  Toulouse  there  is 
also  a  chair  of  Hebrew.  The  fiiculty  of  Paris  has  two  chairs  more  than  those  of  Lyons 
and  Toulouse  one  of  sacred  literature,  and  another  of  pulpit  eloquence.  The  faculties 
of  Catholic  theology  have  very  few  students,  and  it  is  jrery  unusual  lor  persons  to  take 
degrees  in  them.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  France  appear  to  dread  publicity  in  their 
instructions  and  examinations.  There  are  two  faculties  of  Protestant  theology ;  one  at 
Strasbourg,  for  the  confession  of  Augsbourc ;  the  other  at  Montaubban,  for  the  Helvetic 
confession.  In  these  faculties  are  taught  £>gmatics,  the  gospel  morality,  Hebrew,  eccle- 
siastical lustory,  sacred  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  exegesb.  The  courses  ai*e  well 
attended. 

The  faculties  of  law  are  nine  in  number;  at  Paris,  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Rouen» 
Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  In  these  schools  are  taught  the  institutes  of  Justinian,  the 
civil  code,  and  method  of  judicial  proceedings.  There  are  also  in  some  schools  the  chair 
of  commercial  code,  and  of  the  Pandects.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor,  a  person 
must  attend  a  faculty  of  law  for  two  years ;  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  three  years ;  and 
of  doctor,  four  years.  The  students  enter  for  three  months*  courses,  and  their  attendance 
is  ascertained  by  calling  over  their  names. 

In  France  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  practise  the  healing  art;  doctors  either 
in  medicine  or  surgery,  and  offidera  de  aanti.  To  be  admitted  a  doctor  in  medicine  or 
surgery,  a  person  must  have  studied  four  years  in  a  faculty  of  medicine,  and  must  have 
undergone  five  examinations,  and  written  one  thesis.  The  first  examination  is  on  anato- 
my and  physiology;  the  second,  on  pathology  and  nosology;  the  third,  on  materia raedica, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy;  the  fourdi,  on  hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence;  the  fiflhy 
on  medical  elmique  for  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  surgery. 
Thus  the  first  four  examinations  are  common  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  time  of 
study  is,  by  three  months'  courses.  There  are  three  faculties  of  medicine  in  France  ;  at 
Paris,  Montpelller,  and  Strasbourg.  To  become  officier  de  aanU,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  studied  in  a  facultv ;  it  is  a  sufficient  qualification  to  have  been  examined  by  a 
medical  jury,  one  of  which  is  established  in  each  of  the  principal  towns,  and  which 
assembles  at  a  fixed  time  of  the  year.  There  are  eighteen  secondary  schools  of  medi- 
cine.   There  are  colleges  of  pharmacy  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Montpellier. 

The  faculties  of  science  are  seven ;  at  Paris,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Montpellier, 
Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  In  all  these  schools  there  are  chairs  of  mathematics,  natural 
history,  pnysics,  and  chemistry.  Toulouse  has  also  a  chair  of  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  Montpellier  has  chairs  of  astronomy,  mineralogy,  and  zoology.  The  faculty 
of  science  at  Paris  can  reckon  among  its  illustrious  names  such  men  as  Thenard,  Biot, 
Poisson,  and  Gay  Lussac.  There  are  in  France  six  faculties  of  letters ;  at  Paris,  Besan- 
900,  Caen,  Dijon,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  The  two  last  mentioned  faculties  have 
chairs  of  history,  Latin  literature,  Greek,  French  literature,  and  philosophy.  Besan^on 
and  Caen  have  one  or  two  chairs  fewer.  The  faculty  of  Paris  has  eleven  chairs ;  Greek 
literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin  poetry,  French  eloquence,  literary  history  and  French 
poetry,  philosophy,  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  ancient  history,  modern  history,  and 
geography.  Of  this  celebrated  school,  Yillemain,  Cousin,  and  Gulzot,  are  the  greatest 
ornaments.  A  chair  of  ibreign  literature  has  just  been  established.  To  the  schools  of 
superior  instruction,  are  to  be  added  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Jardln  du  Roi,  the  School  of  living  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Royal  Library, 
and  the  special  school  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Polytechnic  school  is  known  throughout 
Europe.  The  whole  school  is  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  war,  by  a 
governor  and  sub-governor.  The  discipline  is  military.  No  candidate  is  admitted  who 
has  ill  health,  or  who  has  not  either  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated.  The  yearly 
payment  is  1,000  francs,  or  £40,  and  each  pupil  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a  uniform, 
linen,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  about  J£80.  The  ordinary  time  for  remaining  in  the  school 
is  two  yeara ;  some  are  allowed  to  remain  three  years,  but  never  more.  The  Normal 
School  is  designed  to  form  professors  for  the  Royal  and  Communal  Colleges.  The  school 
has  two  divisions,  one  of  science,  and  one  of  lettera.  After  three  years'  studies,  the 
scholars  are  placed  as  professora  in  the  communal  colleges.  The  number  of  pupils  is  50. 
At  ChAlons  and  Angers  there  are  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  communicated,  combining 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  theoretical  instruction  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  mechanical  operetioDA  in  a  skilful  manner.    The  pupils. 
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4M  at  ChUons,  and  200  at  Ansen,  are  appointed  by  the  mlnlMer  of  the  interior.  There 
are  besides,  the  Free  School  for  mathematics  and  drawing  at  Paris — ^afler  the  model  of 
wMch  a  great  number  of  towns  possess  similar  establishments  ;  the  Special  School  of  the 
Tine  Arts  at  Paris ;  the  French  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Rome ;  the  Royal  School  of 
Siostng  and  Declamation  at  Paris;  the  Veterinary  Schools  of  Alfort,  Lyons,  and 
Tooloase ;  two  principal  schools  of  agriculture,  one  at  Roville,  the  other  at  the  experi- 
mental farm  of  Grignon.  In  these  schools  the  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prac« 
tical.  There  are  also  horticultural  schools,  commerdal  schools,  and  a  central  school  of 
arts  and  manufactures. 

The  tiniversit^  in  France  is  the  whole  of  the  body  of  teachers.  There  are  in  the 
unlrersiCy  two  classes  of  functionaries,  one  consisting  of  teachers,  the  other  of  those  who 
have  the  management  and  superintendence.  The  latter  class  comprehends  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  the  councillors  of  the  university,  the  inspectors-general,  the  rectors 
and  inspectors  of  the  academies.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  the  grand  master  of 
the  university.  He  exercises  a  disciplinarian  power  in  cases  of  smaller  importance.  The 
council  has  an  advising  power,  and  in  aflairs  of  discipline,  it  pronounces  judgment.  The 
insMclors-^eneral  make  the  circuit  of  the  various  academies,  and  report  The  lerritoiT 
of  France  is  divided  into  27  academic  districts.  Every  aculemy  has  a  head,  who  u 
called  a  rector.  The  rectors  and  inspectors  of  the  academies  superintend  establishments 
fcr  edocatioo. 

Russia. 

From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  religion  in  the  tenth  century  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  scarcely  perceive  any  traces  of  a  national  education.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeentn  century,  the  Czar,  Michel  Feodorowitsch,  favored  the 
establisliment  of  schools ;  and  his  grandson,  Peter,  did  still  more  for  this  department  of 
the  national  administration.  But  it  is  to  Catharine  II.  that  Russia  is  indebtM  ibr  estab- 
Itshiog  public  instruction  on  a  more  solid  basis.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Paul  I.,  a 
plan  was  formed  for  a  general  reorganization  of  public  instruction,  but  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  commencement  of  Alexander's  reign,  in  1801.  This  new  organizatioQ 
is  at  present  the  basis  on  which  all  the  public  instruction  of  Russia  is  founded,  except 
that  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  original  tone  of  liberality,  by  the  introduction  of  various 
changes  in  the  latter  years  of  Alexander's  reign.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
the  head  of  all  establishments  for  education  in  Rusaa.  This  minister,  in  connection  with 
the  synod  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  consistories  of  other  sects,  superintends  every 
measure  that  relates  to  the  education  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
people.  Without  his  direct  permission,  and  those  of  the  authorities  subordinate  to  him, 
no  establishment  of  education  of  any  kind  can  exist;  and  noUiing  can  be  printed  at  home, 
or  introduced  from  abroad,  without  beine  subjected  to  a  rigorous  censorship  which  is 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  this  eentreU  administration,  the 
establishments  for  education  in  various  parts  of  this  heterogeneous  empire  have  each  their 
iodiridusd  character,  which  depends  on  the  origin  and  character  or  the  various  tribes, 
who  form  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  faith  which  they  profess.  There  are  six 
great  districts  for  education,  the  head-quarters  for  which  are  respectively  the  univeraitiea 
of  Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Cbarkow,  Wilno,  and  Dorpat  Moscow  comprehends 
six  governments  on  the  southwest ;  Petersburg  includes  the  government  of  Petersburg, 
and  extends  to  Finland,  and  the  government  of  Novgorod  andArchangel.  Kasan  consu- 
tutes  the  governments  of  the  southeast ;  Charkow,  those  of  the  soutn ;  Wilno,  those  of 
Poland ;  while  Dorpat  contains  the  provinces  on  the  Baltie^Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  the  government  of  Pskow.  In  every  capital  of  a  government  there  is  a  gymnasium 
and  an  elementary  school ;  every  division  or  circle  (of^which  there  are  generally  ten  or 
tweJve  in  a  goyemment)  has  an  elementary  school  in  its  chief  town,  and  sometimes  when 
it  is  a  town  of  importance,  it  has  a  gymnasium  also.  Besides  these  gymnasia  and  schools, 
and  the  institutes,  schools,  and  pennoru  established  by  private  udividuals  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  universities,  there  are  several  military  schools,  schools  for  engi- 
neefs,  and  colleges  of  medicines,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  the 
minister  of  the  ulterior.  There  is  also  an  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Petersburg, 
and  various  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  that  city,  at  Moscow,  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  of  their  foundation,  the  universities  received  from  the  government  very 

coosidenble  funds  in  money  and  lands,  which  were  designed,  not  merely  for  the  support 

of  tJie  universities  themselves,  for  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings,  and  the  salaries 

of  officeis  and  professors,  but  it  was  intended  that  from  these  resources  the  gjrmnasia  and 

schools  of  tlie  district  also  should  be  maintained,  and  all  necessary  museums,  cabinets, 

and  Jibnries  should  be  provided.    These  funds  were  much  increased  by  the  muni6cent 

donations  of  rich  private  individuals.    They  are  now  amply  sufficient  for  all  possible 

expenses.    According  to  the  original  plan,  the  universities  were  quite  independent  of  the 

local  authorities,  choac  their  own  teachers,  and  recognized  no  superior  auUiority  but  the 

minister  of  public  instruction.    These  privileges  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  me  gov- 
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omwwntj  whioh  in  a  diort  Uine  Miume4  the  pow«r  of  choiMiBf  the  recton  fiir  an  udIIk- 
Ked  time,  aod  subjected  the  lectures  of  the  professora,  u  well  ai  the  studies  of  the  young 
men,  to  a  public  inspection  and  a  rigid  oynsorship.  In  each  umvenity,  Ihere  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  following  departments : 

1.  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Exegesb.  10.  Anatomy. 

2.  Oriental  Literature.  11.  Surgery. 

3.  Dogmatique.  12.  Medicine. 

4.  Practical  Exercises  in  Theology.  13.  Mathematics. 

5.  Philosophy,  including  ethics^metaphys-  14.  Astronomy. 

ics,  &c.  15.  Geography. 

6.  Rhetoric,  including  modem  literature.  16.  Military  Science. 

7.  History.  17.  Roman  Law. 

8.  Natural  History.  18.  Civil  and  Criminal  Law. 

9.  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  19.  Laws  of  Russia,  &c. 

These  various  branches  are  distributed  among  four  Faculties — Theology,  Jurisprudence, 
Medicine,  and  Philosophy ;  the  last  comprehends  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15,  16,  17.  Each 
faculty  has  for  its  head  a  dean,  who  is  elected  by  the  professors  of  his  faculty  every  six 
months.  The  four  deans  and  the  rector  compose  the  supreme  council,  or  high  senate  of 
the  university.  The  professors  are  styled  ordinary  professors,  but  besides  these,  there  are 
other  professors  of  inferior  rank,  who  are  called  extraordinary.  The  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessors is  about  £220  Englbh ;  that  of  the  inferior  professors  varies  from  £20  to  £120. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  receive  for  the  simettre,  which  comprises  five  months  of  lectures 
.and  one  of  vacation,  a  fee,  which  may  vary  from  10s,  to  £2,  for  each  pupil  that  attends 
their  class. 
The  course  of  study  is  in  general  three  years.    The  first  year  is  employed  on  the 

Sreparatory  studies,  or  on  all  those  studies  which  belong  to  the  gymnasium,  and  which 
o  not,  strictly  speaking,  enter  into  a  professional  course.  The  second  year  b  devoted  to 
the  sciences  appropriate  to  the  profession,  which  they  have  selected  ;  and  the  third  year, 
to  repetitions,  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  and  to  practical  exercises.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  university  course,  students  can  enter  the  service  of  government,  after 
the  ifififerent  examinations,  with  the  degree  of  candidate,  of  master,  and  of  doctor,  by 
which  means  they  avoid  commencing  with  the  inferior  ranks  in  the  service.  The  stu- 
dents are  now  compelled  to  conform  to  strict  regulations  in  respect  to  the  class  to  which 
they  may  become  attached.  The  theological  instruction  (with  the  exception  of  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  the  only  protestant  university)  b  very  poor,  and  is  Umited  to  the 
mere  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Russia  has  no  fixed  legislation,  nor 
fundamental  laws.  Consequently  the  study  of  the  law  b  but  a  mass  of  confiision,  with- 
out any  satis&ctory  principle.  The  lectures  on  mathematics  and  philosophy  produce  no 
great  results.  The  only  instruction  which  is  fairly  to  be  commended,  b  that  in  medicine 
and  surgery ;  the  universities  of  Dorpat,  Wilno,  and  Moscow  take  the  first  rank  in  this 
department,  and  are  well  known,  particularly  Moscow,  for  their  superior  collections  and 
cabinets.  The  museum  of  the  celebrated  Loder,  at  Moscow,  is  very  rich  in  osteology ; 
the  collection  of  crania  intended  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  Gall,  and  tlie  influence  of 
mercury  on  the  bones,  amounts  to  more  than  two  thousand  specimens. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  universities,  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
good  professors.  At  first  it  was  necessary  to  employ  foreigners,  who,  not  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  language  of  the  country,  were  obliged  to  give  their  instruction  in  Latin  and 
French,  both  of  which  languages  were  often  very  imperfectly  comprehended  by  the 
young  students  who  attended  their  classes.  Derpat,  however,  was  an  exception.  Its 
profewors  were  Germans ;  and  as  all  the  students  who  are  natives  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
speak  German,  they  derived  the  full  advantage  from  the  lessons  of  their  professors.  Thb 
university  also  took  mat  pains  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  Laettonian  and 
Esthonian  peasants,  by  establishing  schools  in  the  villages,  and  by  compelling  the  theo- 
logical students  to  learn  the  language  of  the  peasants.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
Dorpat  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation.  Every  species  of  freedom  has  been  destroyed. 
Many  distinguished  teachers  have  resijrned  and  left  the  country.  It  once  had  700  stu- 
dents. It  has  now  from  800  to  400.  The  university  of  St.  Petersburg  possesses  some 
men  of  eminence,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  lectures,  and  perhaps  some  few 
more,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  similar  establishments  in  other  countries.  Moscow 
has  completely  a  national  character,  most  of  the  professors  being  Russian.  Among  the 
foreign  professors  are  Loder  and  Richter.  The  number  of  students  b  from  four  to  six 
hundred.^  The  influence  of  this  university  would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  limited 
number  in  the  middle  classes  in  Russia  Proper,  almost  the  whole  population  being  seign- 
eurs and  ser&.  Charkow  and  Kasan  are  more  like  schools  tiian  universities,  and  their 
influence  b  scarcely  felt.  Wlhio  b  tiie  only  Catholic  university  in  the  Russian  empire. 
Ha  annual  revenues  hare  amounted  to  nearly  £26,000  sterttng.    It  exerted  a  powerful 
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on  flie  odncalion  of  the  whole  countiy,  bygtviog  an  impulse  to  the  gymoaria 
iiid  schools.  ^  The  amversity  of  Wilno  baa  now  ceaaed  to  exist  The  students  can  leave 
(he  unlvenitaQB  when  they  please,  and  they  qgn  receive  certificates  of  good  conduct  and 
ability. 

Lyceums  and  schools  were  established  by  Catharine  II.  in  every  capital  town  of  a 

goTenunent,  and  in  the  more  important  towns  of  the  divisions.    Their  establishment  was 

attended  wlUi  Yerj  bcDeficial  results.    Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^ 

Qie  instruction  in  each  TOvemment  has  been  put  under  the  care  of  a  director,  who  is  at 

the  head  of  all  the  schooh  in  the  government,  and  who  receives  his  instructioos  from  the 

fommisaon  for  schools  of  the  university  district,  to  which  the  government  t>eIonged.    In 

the  towns  of  the  empire  there  are  elementary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 

tioD,  and  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.    These  schools 

are  intended  to  be  preparato^  to  the  gymnasia.    The  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction 

h  generally  followed.    But  it  is  only  the  middle  classes  which  derive  any  benefit  from 

(hem.    The  peasantry  are  slaves,  and  have  no  instruction  at  all.    The  children  of  the 

nobility  are  educated  by  foreign  masters  in  their  parents'  houses,  or  in  the  boarding- 

Khooh  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  or  in  military  schools.    The  whole  population  is 

SO,OtM,000,  and  the  middle  class  do  not  amount  to  more  than  4,500,000. 

In  Moscow  and  Petersburg  there  are  a  great  number  of  boarding-schools  belonging  to 
Frenchmen,  EneUshmen,  ai^  Germans.  At  St.  Petersburg  there  were  lately  32,  and  at 
Moscow  28.  Tnat  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Moscow  is  quite  celebrated.  Above  a 
hundred  hoys  are  taught  fi'ee  of  expense.  The  whole  number  is  usually  140  or  150.  All 
Iheae  achoola  are  compelled  to  follow  the  methods  introduced  into  tlie  public  schools. 

Norway.* 

Norway  has  about  950,000  inhabitants.  The  means  of  education  are,  1.  The  univer- 
sity at  Christiana,  founded  In  1811,  and  now  supplied  with  17  professors,  and  some  other 
teachers.  Among  the  professors,  the  astronomer  Hansteen  and  Keilhau  the  geologist, 
are  particularly  distinguished.  The  number  of  students  is  about  650 — 400  in  the  univer- 
lity  proper,  and  250  pursuing  studies  of  a  less  learned  order,  to  fit  them  for  subordinate 
stations.  The  library  consists  of  130,000  volumes,  and  additions  are  made  to  it  every 
year.  There  is  a  botanic  garden  and  a  museum.  2.  Other  mstitutions  at  Christiana, 
viz.  (1.)  A  college,  having  two  libraries,  one  containing  about  8,000  and  the  other  about 
ISfiOO  volumes ;  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  models.  Number  of  students 
about  120,  who  are  preparing  for  the  univeraity.  (2,)  A  citisen's  school.  (3.)  A  Sunday 
school,  for  laborers.  (4.)  A  school  of  the  arts  of  design.  (5.)  A  school  for  commerce  and 
navigation.  There  are  in  Christiana,  some  scientific  institutions,  and  a  society  for  pro- 
moting the  public  good  in  Norway  (designed  to  encourage  industry  and  economy ^ ;  11 
newspapers,  and  7  scientific  journals.  3.  Colleges  at  Christiaosand,  Trondheim. 
Bergen,  Brammen,  Frederickstad,  and  Stkieo,— contsdning  in  all  about  400  pupils.  They 
have  libraries  and  museums.  4.  Most  of  the  other  towns  have  elementary  schools, 
where  instnictfon  proceeds  as  lar  as  in  the  two  first  of  the  four  classes  in  the  colleges, 
5.  Citizens*  schools  Tin  the  towns)  21,  with  1,079  pupils.  6.  Schools  for  the  laboring 
clasaes  Qn  the  towns)  65,  with  6,602  pupils.  7.  Permanent  schools  (in  the  country) 
183,  with  13,698  pupils.  8.  Travelling  schools  Qn  the  country)  1,610,  with  132,362 
pupils.  Total,  in  the  four  last  classes,  1,793  schools,  153,786  pupils.  In  the  country 
schools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  Scripture  history,  and  sacred 
music ;  and  in  some  of  the  permanent  ones,  geography,  and  grammar.  In  the  citizen's 
sdioQls,  history,  mathematics,  the  French,  German,  English,  and  sometimes  the  Latin, 
languages  are  added.  Mutual  instruction  has  been  introduceid  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns.  In  some  parishes  in  the  country  there  are  libraries  founded  by  the  peasants  and 
ansted  by  the  society  ibr  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  Some  attempts  have  l>esn 
made  to  establish  such  libraries  generally. 

Switzerland. 

Out  of  22  cantons,  which  constitute  the  Swiss  federation,  9  are  Catholic,  Lusem, 
FriboQig,  Soieore,  Schewytz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  Zue,  and  Ticino ;  8  are  Protes- 
tant, Zorich,  Bern,  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neochatel,  Basle,  SchaiThauson,  and  Thurgaw  ;  the 
renainiog  5  are  divided  between  the  two  communions,  Aargau,  Appenzell,  Glarus,  the 
GriaoBs,  and  St.  Gall.  The  whole  population  of  Switzeriand  amounts  to  nearly  2,000,000, 
of  which  two  fifths  are  Catholics,  and  three  fifths  Protestants.  The  cantons,  which  have 
considerable  towns,  more  fertile  territory,  and  greater  wealth  and  industry,  and  they  are 
nMMtly  Pmtestant,  have  done  most  for  the  mental  improvement  of  the  people,  while  the 
DOuntaiiKNis  democratic  cantons,  which  are  ^e  poorest,  and  chiefly  Catholic,  have  done 
the  least   The  schools  for  the  elementary  or  popular  instruction  in  the  former  cantons 
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are  frequented  by  from  one  sixth  to  one  tenth  of  the  population,  and  are  in  most  places 
under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  education  appointed  by  the  govemment. 

The  boys  remain  till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.  Bern,  Geneva,  Basle,  and  Aargau  have  shown 
the  greatest  zeal  in  the  amelioration  of  education.  New  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  funds  provided,  but  the  teachers  are  poorly' remunerated.  In  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
out  of  a  population  of  nearly  200,000,  there  are  400  schoolmasters,  who  receive  in 
general  from  £3  12«.  to  £1  4s.  per  annum,  while  others  receive  from  £14  to  £18  per 
annum.  The  pupils,  who  can  afibi'd  it,  pay  a  small  fee ;  there  is  also  a  general  fund, 
from  which  those  teachers,  who  receive  the  smallest  salaries  are  paid.  In  the  Catholic 
cantons,  the  popular  education  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  There  the  old 
routine  of  instruction  prevails,  viz.  the  Latin  grammar  and  books ;  the  pupils  learn  little 
or  nothing  of  their  own  German  tongue,  and  continue  through  life  to  speak  the  rude 
accents  of  their  native  valley.  In  Geneva  and  Yaud,  the  Lancasterian  method  has  been 
partiaSly  introduced.  In  the  cantons  of  Tlcino  and  Valais,  both  Catholic,  it  has  been 
adopted  without  oppo^tion.  The  climate  and  localities  of  the  country  supply,  in  a  great 
measure,  means  for  physical  education.  Travelling  on  foot  is  generally  practised  all 
over  Switzerland,  with  people  of  every  condition.  The  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  inure  the  inhabitants  to  fatigue.  Hunting,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  skating,  and  military  exercises  are  practised,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
cantons.  Regular  courses  of  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  into  some  schools.  Many 
poor  parents  withdraw  their  children  from  school,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  being  in 
want  of  assistance  in  their  daily  labors.  To  this  class  of  persons  Sabbath  schools  are 
invaluable,  though  some  of  the  exercises,  as  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  are  not' 
appropriate  to  that  day.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  school-teachers  have  been  formed 
in  several  cantons.  A  seminary  in  the  town  of  Aargau  has  already  furnished  able  instruc- 
tors for  the  schools  of  the  canton. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  middle  or  gymnasial  stage  of  education. 
At  Zurich,  there  is  an  institution,  called  the  college  of  humanitieSy  and  also  a  school  of 
art$.  At  Bern  there  is  a  flourishing  gymnasium,  and  a  school  for  artizans.  In  the 
same  canton  are  the  celebrated  schools  of  Hofwyl  and  Maykirch.  Luzem  has  a  gym- 
nasium of  250  pupils,  and  other  important  seminaries.  The  gymnasium  at  Soleure  has 
200  students,  and  that  at  Basle  the  same  number.  At  Aargau  Uiere  are  eight  secondary 
schools  ;  at  Baden  a  regular  lyceum,  in  which  students  are  qualified  for  entering  the 
university.  It  has  an  endowment  of  above  £12,000.  At  Olsberg,  there  is  a  school  for 
girls.  Geneva  has  a  college  attended  by  600  students.  Female  education  here  receives 
particular  attention.  There  is  hardly  an  illiterate  female  to  be  found  who  is  a  native  of 
the  city ;  and- many  of  the  middle  classes  are  to  be  met  with  whose  education  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  ladies  of  the  first  rank  of  other  countries.  Basle  has  Uie  only 
university  in  Switzerland.  It  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  boasts  the  names 
of  Euler,  Erasmus,  the  Bemouillis,  &,c.  One  of  its  libraries  belonged  to  Erasmus. 
Besides  this  university,  there  are  four  academies  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Zurich 
Bern,  Yaud,  and  Geneva,  which  are  assimilated  to  universities.  Zurich  has  its  institute 
for  philosophy  and  theology ;  its  institute  for  law  and  politics,  with  6  professors ;  another 
for  medicine  and  surgery  with  15  professors ;  a  theatre  of  anatomy ;  a  teckineal  school, 
with  20  professors  and  100  students,  and  a  town  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Geneva  has 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The  academy,  founded  by  Calvin  is  divided  into  4  Acui- 
ties, containing  15  professors.  That  of  theology  is  decidedly  Jlrian,  In  consequence  a 
new  orthodox  school  has  l>een  instituted.  Bern  has  an  excellent  academy,  with  20 
professors,  and  a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  The  Catholic  cantons  have  no 
um^rersity.  The  smaller  or  mountain  cantons  have  no  superior  establishments  for  educa- 
tion. One  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  education  in  Switzerland  is  the  diversity  of 
languages,  or  rather  dialects. '  The  spoken  German  reckons  between  thirty  and  forty 
dialects,  many  of  them  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  other  districts.  French  is  used  in 
the  cantons  of  Yaud,  Greneva,  and  Neuchatel,  and  Italian  in  Ticino.  A  fourth  language 
exists  in  the  Grisons,  and  this  is  the  JRomanteh,  There  are  about  twenty  newspapers 
published  in  Switzerland,  most  of  them  twice  a  week.  Not  more  than  six  of  them  are 
above  mediocrity.  There  is  a  monthly  journal  at  Zurich,  a  quarterly  at  Basle,  and  a 
monthly  at  Geneva.  Reading  rooms  exist  in  the  chief  towns.  The  principal  literary 
men,  now  living,  are  BemouilU,  Hettinger,  Bonstelten  De  Candolle,  Sismondi,  Chateau- 
▼ieuz,  and  Zschokke. 

Italy. 

The  great  divisions  of  Italy  are,  1.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  2.  The  Sardinian 
States.  3.  The  Papal  States.  4.  Tuscany.  5.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Each  of  these  has  a  different  government,  and  consequently  a  different  system  of  admin- 
istration and  of  education. 
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\.  Lamhardy,  The  eductUoa  m  this  kingdom  in  under  tlie  iin mediate  control  of  the 
Austrian  goverament.  Popular  education  in  the  Austrian  empire  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  establis^hed  elementary  schools  in  her  German  dominions,  which  are 
DOW  frequented  by  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  population.  The  same  system  has  been 
enforced  for  the  last  eight  vears,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and  every  village  or 
commune  must  have  its  school,  which  is  supported  from  the  municipal  fund ;  or,  where 
the  commune  is  tao small,  two  are  joined  in  one.  The  schoolmasters  have  from  250  to 
400  Austrian  livres  fixed  salary*  The  schools  in  the  principal  towns  are  divided  into  five 
classes ;  the  two  first  of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  village.  The  female  elemen- 
tary schools  are  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  Venetian  provinces,  which  ibrm  about 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  there  were,  a  few  years  since,  1,402  elementary 
schools  for  a  population  of  1,294,000  individuals.  The  schools  are  frequented  by  62,000 
pupils,  and  are  directed  by  1,553  teachers  or  assistants.  There  are  besides  in  the  same 
provinces  29  female  schools,  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Verona,  frequented  by  2,890  girls. 
The  literary  and. scientific  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  gymnasia,  lyceums,  and  the 
univer^tieii  of  Parma  and  Padua.  The  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  embraces*  Latin 
grammar,  humanities,  and  rhetoric.  From  the  gymnasium,  the  students  proceed  to  the 
lyceum  of  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provinces,  the  expense  of  which  is  defrayed 
by  government.  The  course  of  studies  lasts  two  years,  and  includes  religious  instruc- 
tkn,  history,  Greek  phiIol<^  and  classical  literature,  the  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences,  drawing,  and  the  German  language.  In  the  Venetian  part  of  the  kingdom* 
there  ans  6  royal  gymnasia  and  6  communal  ones,  besides  13  episcopal  ones.  These 
gymnasb  employ  altogether  164  professors,  and  are  frequented  by  about  5,000  pupils. 
In  the  same  provinces  are  4  lyceums,  attended  by  aliout  900  pupils.  The  students, 
who  wish  to  take  degrees,  proceed  to  the  two  universities,  Pavia  and  Padua.  Pavia  is 
consklered  as  the  first  university  in  Italy.  It  was  founded  iu  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  studies  are  divided  into  three  faculties — 1.  Law  and  political  sciences.  2.  Medicine, 
sufgery,  anatomy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  kindred  branches.  3.  Philosophy 
and  t>elles  lettres.  The  professors  eDJoy  a  salary  of  6,000  francs  per  annum.  Among 
them  are  many  distinguished  names.  There  are  three  colleges  attached  to  this  univer- 
Hty  in  which  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  gratis.  They  contain  126  boarders.  The 
university  has  about  1,400  students.  The  university  of  Padua,  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  for  a  time  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  has  long  declined  from  its  former 
q>lendor ;  yet  even  now  it  possesses  distinguished  professors,  and  is  attended  by  about 
1,000  students.  It  is  divided  into  four  faculties,  theology,  (which  does  not  exist  at  Pavia,) 
hw,  medicine,  and  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Eight  years'  attendance  are  required  to 
obtain  a  diploma  in  law  or  medicine.  There  are  61  professors  and  assistants,  and  a 
rector,  who  is  annually  chosen  from  amonz  the  professors.  The  library  contains  70,000 
volumes.  The  botanic  garden,  one  of  ue  oldest  in  Europe,  has  about  6,000  plants. 
The  litde  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena — the  former  containing  400,000  inhabitants,  the 
latter  somewhat  less — are  essentially  dependencies  of  Lombardy,  and  have  each  of  them 
their  universities.  Parma  reckons  about  500  students,  and  has  two  colleges  with  seventy 
boarders.     Modena  has  its  university  with  about  200  students. 

2.  Sardinian  Slates.  The  Italian  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  eonsist  of  Pied- 
moot,  the  dudiy  of  Genoa,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  universities  of  Turin  and 
Genoa,  and  those  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  in  Sardinia,  supply  the  scientific  and  literary 
iostmctioQ.  These  institutions  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Popular  education  is  not  so  well  attended  to  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
birdy ;  there  are  elementary  schools,  however,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  upper  schools  in 
the  frindpal  towns,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia,  there 
is  now  a  normal  school  for  each  of  the  ten  provinces,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who- 
altend  them  is  about  6,650.  There  are,  besides,  secondary  schools  in  the  two  principal 
towns,  CagUari  and  Saasari,  which  are  frequented  by  about  1,350  students.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  bland  is  not  far  from  500,000.  The  university  of  Cagliari  reckons  about  266 
students ;  and  fliat  of  Sassari,  for  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  225.  Hie  course  of 
studin  is  divided  into  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery. 
Every  village  or  commune  has  now  a  gratuitous  school  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
religious  instraction,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  in- 
stroctioD  among  the  892  villages  of  the  island,  aided  by  a  better  system  of  administration, 
is  abesdy  visiiHe  in  the  decrease  of  crimes,  especially  murders,  which,  from  the  frightful 
amount  of  160  yearly,  in  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  had  been  reduced,  in  lS28y 
to  90. 

8.  P(^al  State*'  These  consist  of  two  great  divisions,  essentially  different  in  their 
physieal  ciianifeter,  as  well  as  in  the  temper  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  Lega- 
tions and  Uarehee  to  the  north  of  the  Appenines  are  as  fine,  fertile,  and  well  inhabited 
coontryasany  in  Italy*  The  rood  from  fiologna  to  Ancona  is  studded  with  lively  little 
towns.  The  university  of  Bologna  ranks  hish  among  the  Italian  institutions  of  learning. 
Here  Cbe  iint  diawctkm  was  performed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  here  galvanism 
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was  discovered  in  the  nineteenth.    It  numbers  amonr  its  pTX>fe8Sors  Oalvaoi,  Yaleritni, 
tlie  two  Aldini,  and  Mezzofaoti.    It  has  had  distinguished  female  professors,  such  as  No- 
vella di  Andrea,  Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambroni ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  two 
female  professors,  one  of  law,  and  the  other  of  surgery.    The  number  of  students  amounts 
to  between  600  and  600.    The  library  contains  80,000  printed  volumes,  and  4,000  MSS. 
In  the  Roman  Slates  south  of  the  Appenines,  Perugia  and  Rome  are  the  only  cities  where 
attention  is  paid  to  education.    Perugia,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  has 
its  university,  which  was  famed  in  me  middle  ages.    At  Rome  is  the  Gregorian  college, 
founded  by  Pope  Gregory  Ylll.,  in  1682.     It  was  committed  to  the  direction  of  ttie  Jesuits, 
whose  general  for  the  time,  Borgia,  contributed  a  donation  of  200,000  crowns  towards  its 
support.    A  seminary  for  boarders  was  afterwards  ad<led.    The  Jesuits  had  the  direction 
of  ten  other  literary  estal)lishments  at  Rome.    In  1773  this  order  was  suppressed,  and  the 
care  of  the  Gregorian  college  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Congregation 
of  Studies,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  cardinal,  generally  a  man  of  learning,  who  ap- 
point^ the  misters  and  professors  from  among  the  secular  clergy.    The  full  course  of 
studies  embraces  six  years.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  those  who  wish  to  take  degrees  in 
the  learned  professions  leave  the  college,  and  repair  to  the  gymnasium  or  university  of 
Rome,  whicn  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  centuir,  and  which  has  chairs  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  medicine,  oriental  languages,  divinity,  &c.    Those  students,  however,  who 
are  destined  for  the  church,  continue  in  the  Gregorian  college,  and  go  through  a  course 
of  theology  which  occupies  four  years.    The  college  forms  a  quadrangle,  having  an 
ample  court  in  the  middle,  round  which  are  two  tiers  of  arcades.    Instruction  is  given 
gratuitously,  for  the  most  part    Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1814,  both 
tne  schools  and  the  college  are  again  placed  under  their  direction.    During  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Rome  by  the  French,  several  foundations  were  suppressed  and  their  revenues 
taken  from  them.    The  celebrated  college  Be  Propaganda  Fide  was  preserved. 

4.  TSuamy,  This  country,  including  Elba,  has  an  area  of  about  8,600  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1,300,000.  The  whole  number  of  priests  is  about  6,000.  Education 
is  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands.  The  principal  part  of  the  education  of  the  Tuscan 
nobility  is  now  generally  conducted  at  the  CoUegi  di  JVobili,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  that  at  Siena.  Females  are  taught  at  the  edueatorU  institutions,  which  are 
attached  to  the  convents.  Many  of  them  receive  a  good  education.  More  attention  is 
also  paid  to  their  moral  culture,  and  conjugal  infidelity  is  not  so  common  as  formerly. 
Every  city  and  considerable  town  in  Tuscany  has  its  academy  of  science  and  literature 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  besides  new  societies,  which  are  frequently  arising  in 

{private  life.  The  university  of  Siena  contains  800  enrolled  students,  of  whom  200  are 
egal  students,  and  100  medical.  The  professors,  23  in  number,  have  salaries  each  of  300 
crowns,  besides  small  additional  fees.  At  Pisa  there  are  29  professors,  with  salaries  of 
nearly  600  crowns  each  per  annum.  The  students  are  800  in  number,  of  whom  60  are 
young  Greeks.  Instruction  is  uniformly  gratuitous.  Board  is  exceedingly  low.  Char- 
itable funds  are  provided  for  indigent  students.  Compared  with  any  of  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  Tuscany  may  be  said  to  have  a  well-informed  population.  There 
have  been  but  two  capital  crimes  in  Florence  for  26  years.  Every  commune  has  a  school 
or  schools  for  elementary  instruction.  There  are  80  Lancasterian  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  well  conducted  gratuitous  schools.  There  is  a  noble  institution  at  Florence, 
where  800  girls  are  boarded  and  taught. 

6.  Ktngdom  of  Naples  and  SieUv.  The  university  of  Naples  serves  for  the  conti- 
nental part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  government,  and  the  professors 
are  indiscriminately  clerical  or  lay.  There  are  four  classes.  There  is  in  every 
provincial  town,  such  as  Salerno,  Lecce,  Aquila,  &c.  a  college  or  lyceum,  on  the  plan 
of  those  of  North  Italy,  for  preparatory  instruction,  and  especially  for  the  classical 
studies.  That  of  Salerno  has  the  greatest  reputation.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  Lancasterian  schools  in  Naples,  but  they  seem  to  have  failed.  The  popular  or 
elementary  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Greater  activity  has  prevailed  in 
Sicily.  Tliere  are  primary  and  secondary  schools  encouraged  by  the  nobility  and  the 
government.  In  the  province  of  Catania,  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  has  been 
adopted.  A  school  for  females  has  been  opened  at  Catania.  In  the  principal  towns  are 
lyceuros,  and  at  Palermo  and  Catania,  universities.  An  academy  for  Natural  Sciences 
at  Catania  has  published  four  volumes  of  memoirs. 
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NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  EMULATION. 

Ths  feUowing  article,  written  by  an  undergraduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  we  commend 
to  the  special  attention  of  such  of  our  readers,  as  are  in  ft  course  of  education. — Editos. 

As  we  pass  throngh  the  world,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  unwearied 
activity  and  jostling  competition  that  are  ever  busy  about  us.  We  naturally 
inquire  for  the  causes  of  all  this  bustle — we  ask  what  it  is  that  keeps  the 
elements  of  society  thus  in  motion.  Among  these  motives  few  deserve  a 
greater  share  of  attention  than  emulation.  Whether  we  consider  its  almost 
nniversal  influence,  or  its  dubious  and  chameleon-like  character,  emulation 
b  the  grand  lever  that  moves  the  world.  All  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 
are  under  its  influence — school-boy  and  sage,  male  and  female,  high  and 
bw,  rich  and  poor — all  feel  the  workings  of  emulation.  It  is  a  mighty 
river  which  finds  a  fountain  in  every  heart— and  whose  branches  pervade 
every  division  and  sub-division  of  the  whole  mass  of  society.  Some  vie 
with  each  other  in  muscular  power,  or  feats  of  agility — some  in  equipage 
and  show,  some  in  wealth  and  influence.  It  is  competition  with  the  mer- 
chant— ^with  the  prince,  ambition.  Here,  it  is  the  rivalship  of  beauty  or 
the  jealousy  x>f  love — there,  it  is  the  struggle  for  glory  or  fame.  Here,  it  is 
the  race  of  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  of  virtue — there,  it  is  the  hot  contention 
for  power.  Warriors  have  emulated  each  other,  in  wasting  the  wealth  and 
blood  of  mankind — slighted  beauty  has  pined  away  in  hopeless  misery  at 
the  superiority  of  a  rival — and  scholars  have  destroyed  their  health  and  their 
lives  in  the  paltry  strife  for  ephemeral  pre-eminence. 

Though  emulation  is  a  principle  so  extensive  in  its  eflects,  it  were  not 
wonderfol  if,  as  a  subject  of  discourse,  it  should  excite  but  little  interest  or 
sympathy.  Men  love  to  contemplate  distant  and  sublime  objects — they 
love  to  discourse  of  the  prospects  and  interests  of  empires — to  theorize  on 
government — epeoulatB  in  politics,  and  gossip  ofi*  an  endless  variety  of  mat* 
ters  foreign  to  themselves.  But  surely  it  were  quite  as  profitable  to  turn 
the  attention  to  subjects  of  practical  importance,  which  "  come  home  to  our 
own  business  and  bosoms." 

In  our  investigations  of  human  character,  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  not 
only  against  the  vagueness  of  common-place  ideas,  but  the  excessive  sim- 
pliflcations  of  philosophical  exactness.  The  mind  of  man  is  an  intricate 
machine.  At  our  first  view  it  presents  us  with  a  mixed  medley  of  compli- 
cated, often  contradictory  traits — and  if  we  select  any  one  trait,  we  find  it 
so  connected  and  intertwined  with  the  rest,  and  so  modified  by  the  connec- 
tion, that  our  judgment  of  its  intrinsic  nature  is  long  held  in  suspense. 
The  character  of  man  is  not  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  the  several  parcels 
that  compose  its  elements,  but  is  the  resulting  product  of  those  separate 
parcels  involved  into  one  another,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  One 
extreme  so  invades  the  bounds  of  another,  feeling  is  so  interwoven  with 
feeling,  "  shade  unperceived  so  softened  into  shade" — not  only  one  com- 
plexity but  so  many  complexities  involved  into  each  other — that  it  is  an 
ardtxnis  task  to  trace  our  way  back  to  separate  simple  principles.  These 
principles  fixed,  and  their  character  determined— our  deductions  are  still 
to  be  modified  by  the  endless  varieties  of  motives  and  circumstances  by 
which  men  may  be  influenced  in  their  various  actions.  Disentangled  at 
length  from  this  net  of  difficulties,  we  may  still  find  ourselves  entirely  at 
feuk  in  our  conclusions  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  dissimulation, 
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We  see  appearances — but  there  is  a  tendency  in  man  to  appear  what  he  is 
not.  Man  is  not  only  artful  and  hypocritical,  but  oflen  acquires  the  per- 
fection of  dissimulation — the  **  ars  celare  arlem."  Finding  our  path 
hedged  up  by  all  these  accumulated  obstructions,  we  might  well  be  dis- 
couraged, and  give  up  our  inquiries  in  despair  ;  but  philosophy  comes  to  our 
aid.  By  the  glimmering  light  of  her  torch,  she  leads  us  a  slow  and  difficult 
way,  through  many  a  winding  passage  and  giddy  maze,  until  we  reach  the 
clear  daylight  of  truth,  and  straight-forward  path  of  cause  and  effect.  But 
even  while  following  the  lamp  of  philosophy,  we  are  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  false  lights — ^we  are  in  danger  of  wasting  our  attention  in  the  subtleties 
of  abstract  inquiry.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  philosophical  dis- 
tinctions are  often  more  sound  in  theory  than  useful  or  available  in  applica- 
tion. As  in  the  materia]  world,  simple  substances  are  rarely  presented  to 
us  from  the  hand  of  nature,  in  an  insulated  state,  but  are  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial decomposition — so  also  in  the  mental  world,  the  simple  notions  and 
feelings  the  philosopher  tells  us  of,  are  oflen  possessed  of  no  separate  or 
real  existence,  and  as  in  the  material  world  the  qualities  of  compounds  can 
rarely  be  inferred  from  those  of  their  elements,  but  must  be  learned  from 
experiment,  so  also  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world.  Here,  too^  expe- 
rience must  be  our  test. 

What  then  does  philosophy  teach  of  the  nature  of  emulation  ?  She  tells 
us  that  emulation  is  a  connatural  impulse — a  simple  desire  of  superiority. 
She  tells  us  that  envy  is  its  unnatural  offspring— an  affection  of  ill-will  to  a 
rival,  or  a  desire  to  obtain  superiority  by  the  particular  means  of  degrading 
him.  She  tells  us  too,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  emulation  should  exist 
without  envy — but  she  is  at  the  same  time  forced  to  acknowledge  that  this 
separate  existence  is  rarely  realized.  In  great  minds,  it  is  thought,  emula- 
tion may  be  found  in  its  native  purity,  while  envy  is  an  occupant  of 
weak  and  sordid  intellects.  The  amount  of  all  this  refinement  seems  to  be 
that,  whereas  the  feeling  in  question  is  most  usually  of  a  complex  nature, 
and  whereas  unmingled  good  or  evil  is  seldom  found,  the  feeling  so  far  as 
it  is  good  is  called  by  one  name,  so  far  as  it  is  bad  by  another.  Taking 
this  for  granted  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 

Yet  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  a  speculative  distinction  is  properly  made 
between  emulation  and  envy.  I  can  distinguish  each,  as  easily  as  I  can  dis- 
tinguish a  cause  from  its  effect,  or  a  medium  from  an  extreme.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  man  having  a  desire  to  excel  his  best  friend  without  the  slightest 
wish  to  the  detriment  of  that  friend.  I  can  conceive,  too,  of  a  man  repin- 
ing at  the  good  fortune  of  another,  without  the  least  expectation  or  even 
desire  of  excelling  him.  All  this  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  in  the  imagi- 
nation, than  to  find  in  real  life.  The  distinction  is  more  philosophical  than 
practical. 

But  what  does  common  opinion  tell  us  in  regard  to  emulation  1  The 
most  prevalent  idea  of  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  is  a  good  and  honorable 
passion  when  directed  to  a  praiseworthy  object— serving  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  virtue — having  no 
direct  tendency  to  evil,  but  liable,  like  all  other  good  things,  to  perversion. 
In  a  word,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  The 
epithets  that  are  almost  constantly  applied  to  emulation,  confirm  the  idea. 
We  are  continually  hearing  of  noble,  generous,  high-minded,  honest,  virtu- 
ous emulation — and  can  that  be  bad  in  which  such  qualities  are  found  t 
From  the  time  of  Tully,  to  this  day,  emulation  has  been  extolled  as  an 
ennobling  and  manly  paasiop.  Genius  has  boasted  of  its  influence,  and 
invoked  its  inspiring  stimulus.     Like  the  love  of  glory  and  the  love  of  fame, 
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it  has  come  down  to  us^  BaDctified  by  great  names,  enshrouded  in  general 
epithets^  and  recommended  by  loose  commendations. 

Let  us  take  emulation  in  its  purest  form,  and  what  is  its  character  t  It 
is  manifestly  in  its  very  nature  a  selfish  principle.  And  here  let  it  not  be 
said  that  if  we  strip  human  nature  of  all  its  selfish  principles,  we  leave  it 
a  shadow  of  the  fancy,  without  bone,  muscle,  sinew,  or  substance.  It  is 
not  so.  There  are  active  principles  in  human  aature  which  are  not  selfish, 
such  are  curiosity,  the  desire  of  esteem,  and  even  ambition  itself.  But 
emulation  is  a  principle  of  comparison  and  competition.  It  implies  the 
pursuit  of  a  detached  interest  of  our  own,  in  opposition  to  others.  And 
what  else  is  selfishness,  the  most  contracted  selfishness  1  You  may  desire 
knowledge  or  power,  with  as  much  intensity  of  self-love  as  you  please,  and 
jet  that  desire  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  wish  that  others  may  acquire 
equal  or  even  greater  knowledge  or  power.  But  how  can  a  desire  of  supe* 
riority  to  another  be  reconciled  with  a  simultaneous  desire  that  that  other 
may  be  equal  or  superior  to  yourself? 

But  passing  by  the  inherent  nature  of  this  passion,  let  us  consider  its 
tendencies.     If  men,  in  their  opinions,  are  prone  to  extremes,  much  more 
are  they  in  their  passions — and  he  has  considered   but  imperfectly  the 
operation  of  the  passions,  who  supposes  that  when  they  have  been  pam* 
pered  into  habitual  and  constant  exercise,  they  can  easily  be  restrained 
and  guided  by  the  simple  intimations  of  a  sense  of  duty.     If  emulation  be 
an  active  principle,  it  must  impel  to  the  attainment  of  its  object.     As  long* 
as  its  operations  are  under  the  control  of  stronger  principles,  it  is  well.     It 
may  then  be  useful — at  worst  it  can  only  be  a  source  of  disquiet  to  its 
possessor.     But  in  its  own  nature  it  has  a  tendency  to  excess,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  in  nurturing  it  to  a  disproportionate  degree.     Once  become  the 
ruling  passion,  it  makes  no  fastidious  distinction  in  its  choice  of  means. 
It  wUl  select  those  which  are  the  most  direct  and  easy,  and  its  object  is  aa 
directly  and  easily  obtained  by  the  depression  of  a  rival,  as  by  the  elevation 
of  one's  self.     Thus  excessive  emulation  naturally  degenerates  into  envy^ 
and  will  ultimately  appear  under  some  of  the  various  forms  of  repining  dis- 
content, distorting  jealousy,  detracting  malice,  or  uncompromising  hatred* 
I  grant  this  degeneracy  does  not  take  place  in  strong  and  generous  minds. 
There  there  are  more  powerful  and  better  principles.    But  the  great  map 
jority  of  men  must  fall  into  the  ranks  of  mediocrity.     In  common  minds 
to  find  strong  emulation  without  envy  is  impossible.     Such  minds  care  not 
whether  their  result  is  obtained  by  the  rule  of  plus  or  minus ;  indeed,  to 
combine  the  two  methods  is  usually  found  most  convenient  as  well  as  most 
expeditious.     You  might  as  reasonably  expect,  by  cutting  the  roagnetio 
needle  in  twain  to  obtain  its  north  pole  in  an  insulated  state,  as  hope  to 
find  emulation  in  its  native,  simple  purity,  in  the  common  mind.     The 
advice  of  Beattie  will  assist  in  setting  this  subject  in  its  proper  light.     "  Let 
the  man,"  says  he,  "  who  thinks  he  is  animated  by  a  generous  emulation 
only,  examine  his  own  heart,  and  ask  himself  whether  his  friends,  on  be» 
coining  his  competitors,  have  any  the  less  of  his  afiection  ;  whether  he  be 
gratified  by  hearing  them  depreciated  ;  whether  he  would  wish  their  merit 
less,  that  he  might  more  easily  equal  or  excel  them;  and  whether  he  would 
have  a  more  sincere  regard  for  them  if  the  world  were  to  acknowledge  him 
their  superior.     If  his  heart  answers  all  or  any  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  a  cure,  aa  the  symptoms  of  envy  are 
but  too  apparent." 

Such  seem  to  be  the  natural  tendencies  of  emulation ;  let  us  look  now 
at  its  actual  effects.     Though  like  fabled  Proteus  it  may  transform  itself 
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mto  multifariouB  shapes,  or  like  many  a  culprk  of  unforttniate  notoriety,  it 
may  try  to  sneak  away  from  detection  by  a  mere  change  of  its  name,  I 
shall  hold  it  responsible  for  all  its  ultimate  consequences.  In  tracing  its 
effiscts,  I  will  confine  myself  by  way  of  illustration  to  the  case  of  the  student 
We  all  know  that  in  the  business  of  education,  it  performs  a  very  important 
office.  In  most  modern  systems  it  is  the  factotum.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  it.  Unmindful  of  all  higher  principles  of  action,  emulation  alone 
is  appealed  to.  Disregarding  the  attractions  of  the  great  object  of  pursuit, 
genius  must  be  stimulated  by  extraneous  labors,  by  petty  rewards  and 
paltry  distinctions.  Invention  is  put  to  the  rack  to  discover  new  modes  of 
apfdying  an  artificial  stimulus  to  a  passion  which,  of  itself,  is  so  abundantly 
prone  to  an  extravagant  and  dangerous  preponderance ; — and  if  a  youth  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  exhibit  a  want  of  emulation,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is 
unhesitatingly  set  down  as  an  incorrigible  dunce.  Seeing  emulation  thus 
universally  encouraged  and  employed,  one  is  almost  ready  to  submit  to  the 
argumentum  ad  vereeundiam,  and  if  he  has  an  opposite  opinion  to  surrender 
it  at  discretion.  But  however  audacious  it  may  be  to  attack  long  establish- 
ed systems,  we  hope  we  may  without  effrontery  express  the  doubts  we 
entertain  of  their  utility. 

Reserving  for  the  present  the  influence  of  a  desire  of  superiority  upon 
the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  student,  I  ask  what  is  its  influence 
upon  intellectual  improvement  t  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  strong  hold 
of  the  apologists  for  emulation.  If  their  ground  is  not  tenable  here,  it  is 
tenable  nowhere.  All  acknowledge  that  the  free  man,  by  his  voluntary 
exertions,  will  achieve  more  with  alacrity  and  pleasure,  than  the  slave,  by 
all  the  lashes  and  severity  he  can  be  made  to  feel,  can  be  driven  to  perform 
as  an  unwelcome  task.  As  it  is  with  man  himself,  so  it  is  with  the  mind 
of  man.  Nothing  is  gained  by  placing  it  under  the  control  of  any  passion. 
To  make  the  most  efiectual  use  of  its  powers,  the  mind  must  be  unshackled, 
unoppressed,  undistracted.  It  must  go  forth  to  its  labors  gladsome,  buoy- 
ant  and  firee,  amusing  itself  in  its  progress  with  playful  sallies,  plucking 
the  flowers  in  its  path,  and  enjoying  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
It  must  bring  to  its  laborious  investigations,  no  other  stimulus  than  an  en- 
thusiastic fondness  for  the  object  of  its  pursuit  It  must  be  able  to  con- 
centrate' all  its  energies  calmly,  complacently  and  directly  upon  the  object 
befwe  it,  without  continually  glancing  forward  and  backward,  and  flutter- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  distracting  apprehension  of  miscarriage  or  ill 
success.  This  necessary  elasticity  and  equilibrium  of  the  mind  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  strong  influence  of  excessive  emulation. 

The  results  are  diflerent  in  different  cases.  One  is  oppressed  and  peis 
plexed.  Goaded  on  by  the  eagerness  of  desire,  he  gropes  his  way  throug-h 
difficulty  and  darkness,  till  his  mind  becomes  completely  jaded  and  bediz- 
zened.  Every  intellectual  effort  becomes  a  task.  The  least  attempt — ^tbe 
most  common  literary  performance,  which  should  be  as  things  of  course  in 
the  scholar's  path— to  the  eye  of  emulation  as  she  compares  them  with  those 
of  her  rival,  and  sees  the  vast  consequences  at  stake,  magnified  into  gigantic 
dimensions  by  her  own  anxiety,  swell  into  mighty  undertakings.  The 
mental  powers  are  borne  down  by  an  unwelcome  burden.  Natural  ease 
and  freedom  are  gone.  It  is  said  that  the  mariner,  by  crowding  sail  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  canvass,  or  carry- 
ing away  his  masts,  but  is  sure  to  retard  instead  of  accelerating  the  speed 
of  his  course.  So  may  the  gale  of  passion  prostrate  the  powers  and  impede 
the  progress  of  the  mind. 

In  another  case,  the  workings  of  excessive  emulation  renders  the  mind 
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tobUy  meebanical.  Nothing  i»  hazarded  and  nothing  is  gained.  The 
fire  of  genius,  and  the  playfulness  of  fancy  are  repressed.  The  scholar, 
thoroughly  steeped  in  emulation,  is  not  content  with  shining  and  being 
ontshone  by  turns.  He  is  the  miser  of  literature,  who  avariciously  hoards 
ap  every  farthing,  and  mill,  every  truck  and  trifle,  all  the  small  change  of 
the  literary  world.  With  him,  every  thing  is  monotonous  and  plodding, 
constrained  and  artificial.  He  labors  on,  without  ever  rising  above  or 
falling  below  himself,-^without  daring  to  turn,  or  even  look  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left.  The  chance  for  extraordinary  excellence  is  exchanged  for 
correct  mediocrity.  The  mind,  in  its  freedom,  resembles  the  river  that 
flows  gladly  and  cheerfully  along  in  devious  meanderings,  now  spreading' 
its  broad  bosom  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  now  hiding  itself  beneath  tlm" 
trees  that  nature  has  planted  upon  its  banks.  The  mind,  under  the  in« 
floence  of  emulation,  resembles  that  same  river,  diverted  from  its  course 
and  shut  op  in  a  canaJ,  moving  forward  without  sweep  or  turn,  with  banks, 
regular,  uniform,  and  naked. 

In  the  case  of  another,  emulation  may  have  a  somewhat  difierent,  though 
by  no  means  inconsistent,  efiect  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  every  thing 
he  does  must  be  first  rate,  he  falls  into  an  ambitious  style  of  expression, 
which  sahetitutes  a  vastitude  of  phraseology  for  simple  greatness  of  thought. 
Such  a  style  is  never  the  spontaneous  luxuriance  of  nature,  but  the  naiurai 
ofipring  of  emulous  art. 

Another,  in  his  zeal  for  distinction,  mistakes  the  ostensible  reward  for 
the  real  object  of  effort.  He  skims  the  surface  of  knowledge.  By  the  use 
of  illegitimate  facilities,  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  quotidian  show  ;  but  in 
the  end  he  finds  his  acquirements  superficial ;  he  finds  that  *'  he  known 
nothii^  yet  as  he  ought  to  know." 

Another,  of  good  intellect  perhaps  but  of  indolent  habits,  seeing  emula* 
tion  the  only  motive  among  those  who  are  aiming  at  eminence,  and  having* 
sense  enough  to  despise  it  as  a  ruling  principle  of  action,  feels  himself  ex- 
cused in  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  field  and  reposing  in  ingforkHis 
oboGurity. 

Still  another  is  deterred  from  making  any  literary  eflbrt  for  fear  of  a 
&ilure,  or  rather  for  fear  he  shall  not  do  anything  surprising  the  first  time. 
Like  a  true  votary  of  Minerva,  he  would  make  his  first  appearance  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  He  would  burst  forth  upon  the  world  Mrith  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt.  Without  deigning  to  toil  through  the 
huflible  incipient  stages  of  the  road  to  eminence^  he  aspires  to  grasp  at 
once  at  the  prize,  but  he  aspires  in  vain.  Thus  many  a  man  has  never 
become  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  because  when  young  he  was  too 
proud  to  begin.  It  is  said  of  the  ambitious  Gerard  Hamilton,  who  has  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  thousand  claimants  to  the  authorship  of  Junius, 
that  he  once  made  an  uncommonly  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  parliament, 
but  evCT  afterwards  sat  mute.  He  had  written  out  his  speech  long  before 
its  delivery,  and  had  thrice  declaimed  it  in  presence  of  his  friends ; — so 
moeh  time  and  pains  will  men  sacrifice  to  their  emulation.  In  short,  if 
anywhere  this  passion  produces  good  efiects  on  the  intellectual  character, 
it  is  in  those  minds,  which,  by  this  means,  may  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
mediocnty,  bat  cannot  by  any  means  be  elevated  above  it.  But,  be  it  re« 
membered,  in  soch  minds  it  is  most  liable  to  degenerate  into  envy. 

We  shall  find  still  more  unequivocal  marks  of  the  ill  effects  of  emulation 
upon  the  sadal  character  of  the  student.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  in* 
tensity  of  its  operation,  it  leads  him  to  regard  his  interests  as  adverse  to 
the  ittterMs  of  his  fellows ;  it  leads  him  to  make  himself  too  mnch  an 
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objcot  of  exclusive  attention  ;  it  destroys  cordiality  of  feeling  among  those 
who  are  best  calculated  to  assist  and  sympathize  with  each  other,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  crushes  the  buoyancy  and  overturnsthe  balance  of  the  mind, 
it  may,  and  oflen  does,  terminate  in  gloominess  and  misanthropy,  if  not  in 
the  more  malignant  passions  of  malice  and  envy. 

Represent  to  yourselves  a  class  of  fifty  youths  collected  in  one  school,  or, 
if  you  please,  at  college,  engaged  in  the  common  pursuit  of  a  noble  and 
exciting  object,  unhackneyed  as  yet  in  the  fierce  contentions,  the  dark  and 
serpentine  intrigues  of  the  world,  at  that  age  when  the  kind  affections  are 
roost  warm,  and  frank,  and  simple.  They  obey  the  social  instinct  of 
nature,  and  grow  together  into  one  brotherhood  of  affectionate  attachment 
and  generous  confidence.  Free  from  the  imaginary  cares  of  boyhood  and 
the  real  anxieties  of  maturer  age,  they  pass  their  hours  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  interchange  of  the  kind  offices  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  assistance.  They  leave  alma  mater  at  last,  not  indeed 
without  reluctance,  not  without  tender  regret  at  parting  with  so  many 
objects  of  affectionate  regard,  yet  with  joyous  retrospection  of  the  past,  and 
cheering  anticipations  of  the  future,  assured  that  their  early  friendship  will 
be  cherished  in  fond  recollection,  and  that  however  cold  may  be  their  re- 
c^ion  in  the  world,  there  will  still  be  many  a  confiding  heart  firom  whom 
they  can  be  sure  of  condolence  and  encouragement. 

Is  this  picture  realized  ?  No ;  the  apple  of  discord  is  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  this  peaceful  band ;  the  wildfire  of  emulation  is  kindled  up  in 
their  bosoms,  and  consumes  every  kind  and  generous  feeling.  For  the 
hand  of  mutual  assistance,  is  substituted  the  cold  repulsion  of  selfishness. 
For  the  cheering  look  of  encouragement,  and  the  smile  of  friendship,  are 
substituted  the  sneer  of  malice  and  the  evil  eye  of  envious  malignity.  The 
social  character  is  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  intellectual  improvement.  In 
the  fear  that  the  simple  stimulus  of  nature  should  not  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  maximum  of  exertion,  extraneous  and  artificial  prizes  are  proposed , 
and  the  tranquil  scene  is  changed  into  the  arena  of  a  cock-fight.  Strifes, 
bickerings  and  jealousies,  take  the  place  of  harmony  and  mutual  regard. 
It  is  with  them  as  with  a  herd  of  black  cattle  ;  every  new  comer  must  fight 
all  round  until  his  rank  is  settled  with  numerical  exactitude,  or  rather, 
like  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  "  the  hand  of  each  one  is  against  every 
roan,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him."  They  go  into  the  world  at 
last — sometimes  indeed  with  a  cold  and  short-lived  friendship,  but  more 
oflen  with  feelings  of  hearty  hatred  and  fierce  emulation — to  continue 
through  life  the  jealous  struggle  they  have  but  just  begun.  The  habits  of 
four  years,  in  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life,  have  soured  their  disposi- 
tions, and  accustomed  them  to  a  selfishness  and  fierceness  of  feeling, 
which  will  "  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength." 

Meanwhile,  the  moral  character  does  not  remain  uncontaminated.  In- 
deed, since  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  man  are  relative  duties,  his 
social  and  moral  feelings  must  be  in  a  great  measure  identical.  Emulation 
goes  further.  It  pollutes  the  very  fountains  of  moral  purity.  It  supplants 
the  influence  of  the  high  and  rational  principles,  with  that  of  a  selfish 
passion.  It  not  only  leads  its  votary  to  the  employment  of  arts  and  base 
appliances,  but  to  a  dereliction  of  moral  principle,  and  even  to  a  disregard 
of  the  sanctions  of  religion.  Methinks  I  see  an  ambitious  boy  about  to 
Incite  with  his  class.  First  he  is  to  attend  public  prayers.  He  enters  the 
house  of  worship,  closely  mufBed  in  a  cloak  perhaps : — arrived  at  his  place, 
he  graody  yet  slily  takes  out  his  text-book,  and  in  defiance  of  decency 
and  in  mockery  of  God,  he  emfrfoys  that  time  in  conning  his  lesson,  which 
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should  have  been  devoted  to  the  adoration  of  bis  Maker.  Is  he  envious  7 
lie  desires  the  depression  of  no  one — he  seeks  only  his  own  advancement. 
There  is  your  noble  emulation  in  embryo  1  What  will  it  be  when  giown 
to  the  vigor  of  manhood  1  What  will  be  the  final  result?  What  but 
jealousy  and  envy  on  one  hand — hypocrisy,  intrigue  and  irreligion  on  the 
other? 

The  effects  of  emulation  stop  not  here.  There  are  ultimate  conse- 
quences yet  to  add  their  weight  to  the  already  accumulated  evidence  of  its 
criminality  and  injurious  tendencies.  There  are  the  repining  and  chagrin 
of  disappointment — the  giddy  elation  and  bleak  exposure  of  envied  success. 
Of  the  multitude  who  aim  at  distinction,  few  can  gain  the  palm.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  expectation  and  excitement  of  the  competition,  must  be 
the  depression  and  discouragement  of  the  defeat.  In  proportion  to 
the  ardor  and  effort  of  the  struggle,  must  be  the  malevolence  to  which 
the  victor  is  exposed,  for  disappointed  emulation  can  scarcely  avoid 
being  transformed  into  envy.  A  violent  passion  is  with  difficulty  exter- 
minated, but  it  naturally  assumes  a  new  shape  when  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  its  object  require.  Many  a  good  man  has  bent  all  his  efforts 
and  used  every  expedient  to  eradicate  the  poison  of  emulation,  which  the 
methods  of  early  instruction  had  instilled  into  his  mind.  Many  a  minister 
of  the  unpretending  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  has  felt  the  un- 
holy workings  of  this  passion  in  his  heart.  In  the  very  act  of  preaching 
the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  a  desire  of  human  applause,  an  itch- 
ing to  equal  or  excel  a  brother  laborer,  has  obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind-^ 
nay,  even  while  leading  the  devotions  of  his  flock — while  professedly  pros- 
trating his  soul  before  his  God,  an  ambition  to  surpass  a  fellow  warm  in  the 
appropriateness,  solemnity,  or  beauty  of  his  style,  has  filled  his  breast  with 
anguish,  and  he  has  been  disposed  to  charge  the  intrusion  to  a  suggestion 
of  the  evil  one,  or  to  the  depravity  of  his  own  sinful  heart,  instead  of  the 
influence  of  habit  induced  by  a  vicious  education.  Was  not  the  apostle 
right,  when  he  placed  emulation  upon  a  level  with  its  kindred  passions — 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envtfings,  murders  ? 

Let  no  man  say  that  I  have  been  giving  an  extravagant,  over*wrought 
picture  of  an  indefinite  subject  Let  no  man  say  that  I  have  been  describ- 
ing a  long  list  of  other  and  malignant  passions,  instead  of  the  noble  prin- 
ciple of  emulation.  It  is  not  so.  I  have  ascribed  nothing  to  emulation 
but  what  naturally  and  actually  flows  from  it.  I  have  used  the  term  in  no 
wider  sense  than  that  which  it  bears  in  ordinary  acceptation.  As  for  the 
nobleness  of  this  passion,  it  is  obtained  by  refining  it  into  a  simple  sub- 
division of  itself,  by  carrying  it  through  an  artificial  process  of  sublimation^ 
and  thus  extracting  an  unnatural  essence.  By  the  same  refining  process, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  the  honor  of  the  duelist, 
tlie  courage  of  the  pirate,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  suicide,  are  noble  and 
praiseworthy  qualities.  Whatever  may  be  the  inherent  character  of  emula- 
tioQ,  its  effects  are  such  that  it  should  be  restrained  and  com  batted,  and 
not  aided,  comforted,  and  abetted.  It  will  dev elope  itself  to  a  fully  sufli- 
cient  degree,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  without  being  stimukued  by 
artifical  excitements. 

Neither  let  any  man  say  that  the  views  I  have  taken  are  degrading  to 
human  nature.  I  love,  as  well  as  any  other,  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing^ gkmons  and  godlike  in  human  nature — something  that  throws 
around  it  a  radiance  of  more  than  earthly  splendor — and  I  would  that  that 
godlike  nature  were  not  so  oflen  debased  by  sordid  passions,  and  that 
ghrioas  spleodot  obscured  in  grovelling  pursuits.     I  would  that  intellectual 
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greatness  were  not  so  often  reared  upon  moral  degradation.  Is  it  trae 
that  you  can  make  no  motives  intelligible  to  the  youthful  mind  but  those 
•of  emulation  and  ambition  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  sense  of  duty,  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  a  love  of  virtue  are  mere  idle  sounds  ?  Must  such  habits  be 
formed  in  early  life— must  such  principles  be  nurtured  into  unnatural  yet 
.luxuriant  growth,  as  it  will  require  more  than  the  labor  of  succeeding  years 
to  eradicate  and  supplant  with  those  that  are  purer  and  more  virtuous  1 
The  wonder  is,  that  human  nature  is  possessed  of  sufficient  virtue  and 
energy,  to  resist  all  the  encroachments  that  error,  passion,  and  prejudice 
liave  ever  made  upon  it 
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Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  th« 
United  States,  we  have  received  complete  statistical  tables  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  of  1800,  of  1810,  of  1820,  and  of  1830, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  this  and  in  the  next 
number  of  our  work,  we  shall  give  such  views  and  details  of  the  population  of  diflferent 
portions  of  the  country,  as  we  shall  judge  to  be  useful. 


I.  Epitome  or  the  whole  Populatioit,  1830. 


Free  White  Peraons, 


Malts. 

"Under  five  years  of  age,    ....  972,980 

Of  five  and  under  ten,       ....  782,075 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen,    ....  669,734 

Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty, .     .     .  673,196 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty,   .    .     .  956,487 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty,       .     .     .  592,535 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty,    ....  367,840 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty,    ....  229,284 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy,  .     .    .  135,082 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty,     .     .  57,772 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety,  .     .     .  15,806 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred,  .  2,041 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards,     .     .  801 

Total,  5,355,133  males;  5)171,115  females;  10,526,248  free  white  persons. 


921,934 

750,741 

638,856 

596,254 

918,411 

555,531 

356,046 

223,504 

131,307 

58,336 

17,434 

2,523 

238 


Total, 

1,894,914 

1,532,816 

1,308,690 

1,169,450 

1^74,898 

1,148,066 

723,886 

452,788 

266,389 

116,218 

82,240 

4,5e4 

539 


Colored  Population. 

Males. 

Under  ten  years, 353,498 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four,    .    .  312,567 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six,  185,585 

Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five,     .  118,880 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred,  41,545 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards,     .    .  748 


Slaves* 


Females, 
347,665 
308,770 
185,786 
111,887 
41,436 
676 


TctaL, 
701,163 
621,837 
371.871 
230,767 

82,981 
1,424 


Males,  1,012,823;  females,  996,220;  total,  2,009^043. 


Colored  PoptUaHon.    Free. 

Males, 
Under  ten  years,       48,675 


Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four. 
Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six. 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five,    . 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred. 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards,     .    . 


Males, 

.   Females. 

48,675 

47,329 

43,079 

48,138 

27,650 

32,541 

22,271 

24,327 

11,509 

13,425 

269 

386 

Total. 
96,0O4 
91,217 
60,191 
46,598 
24,934 
654 


Males,  153,453 ;  females,  166,146 ;  total,  319,599. 


Grand  total. 


Free  Whites, 10^26,248 

Slaves, 2,009,043 

Free  colored, 319,599 

On  board  public  ships,  ......  5,318 

Omitted  in  ratfuns, 5,812— 12^866,020 
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II.   RxPRSSBirTATlVB  NlTMBBRS. 

The  minner  of  computing  the  numbers  on  which  representation  in  Congress  Is  based,  Is 
diflerent  in  the  slave  holding  States  from  what  it  is  in  the  others.  In  the  former,  the 
Dumber  of  white  persons,  and  three  fifths  of  the  slave  populatioD,  make  the  numbers  on 
which  the  right  of  sending  representatives  is  founded.  Thus  suppose  a  State  to  have 
640,000  white  persons,  and  425,000  slaves ;  three  fifths  of  the  latter  are  to  be  added  to 
the  fonner,  mabng  895,000 ;  and  on  this  number  such  State  sends  representatives.  The 
following  are  the  representative  numbers  according  to  the  last  census.  Every  47,700 
inhabitants  sends  one  representative. 


Maine, 

899,454 

N.  Hampshire, 

269,327 

Massachusetts, 

610,408 

Rhode  Island, 

97,192 

Cofmecticut, 

297,665 

Vermont, 

280,652 

New  Yoric, 

1,918,578 

New  Jersey, 

819,921 

Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
N.  Carolina, 
S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 


1,848,072 

75,481 

405,842 

1,023,502 
639,747 
455,025 
429,811 
262,507 


Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 


110,867 
171,904 
625,268 
621,882 
987,901 
848,080 
167,146 
180,419 


in.     NUMBBB  or   THE    DKAT    AND    DUKB,  BLIlfD,    AND    FoBBIOIfERS  NOT 

Naturalized. 

WTiUm.  CMmrtd  PofuUtiM, 

Statu,              Du^fandDwrnk.        Blind.       Dvifni  Dumb,       BliwL  F^ngnmt, 

yb&at 180  159  5  1  8,626 

New  Hampshire,  ...  185  105  8  0  410 

Massacbusetts,      ...  256  218  9  6  8,787 

Mtafe  Island,   .    .     .     .  1M  56  4  8  1,100 

SCcticut,     ....  294  188  6  7  1,481 

Vfnnsot,      .....  l-W  51  6  0  8,864 

New  Voit, 842  642  48  82  52,488 

ireif/c«cy.      ....  207  205  16  M  8,866 

fem^A  ....  768  475  89  »  16,876 

D^birtre     .....  S5  18  9  11  818 

Ma^tand.'    .....  1S5  147  96  124  4,786 

vS                          .     .  419  855  180  488  789 

wXniina         '                  .  230  228  88  161  202 

f*  C^SST'       '     '     :     :  Vn  102  79  186  486 

ir^J^m     "     *     ■     :     !       29  26  12  81  72 

JSSjf'   •     •  49  86  21  n  1,718 

tS^;  •  •  :     :  m         i76        28        87         119 

kJSSSTv'   •                 .     .     808  169  46  88  178 

Kentucky,    -     •     '  428  282  9  6  5,778 

?™' 141  85  8  2  279 

ll^   •     '     •      '     :     .       66  W  0  4  461 

'"P"^. 27  27  8  10  156 

vXlS-                             .10  8  4  2  11 

^S~» 6  8  4  16  221 

2:^mbta-, :  ;  :  :  12         n        2        8        724 

Total  6JI6S  deaf  and  dumb  white  persons,  of  whom  1,652  are  under  foarteeB  yearj 
o(  an-  IJddsof  tbc  ege  of  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five  ;  1,826  of  twenty-five  and 
w^  The  nurofisr  of  Wind  white  persons  is  8,974 ;  of  colored  deaf  and  dumb 
penoBS  of  aU  agee,  74« ;  of  blind,  1,470.      The  number  of  foreigners  not  naturahied, 

AVte.— We  have  not  space  in  this  number  to  present  those  full  details  of  the  popula- 
tion of  ie  United  States,  which  we  wish  to  give.     The  census  will  furnish  daU  for  some 
▼ery  iotereatiiig  compariMOS  between  diflferent  portions  of  Ae  country.    Details  of  a 
recent  ceesas  of  Ae  population  of  England  have  just  been  published. 
VOL.  V.  1^ 
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NEW  YORK  UMVERBITT — CI».I«ieE  AT  MALACCA. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Statutes  of  the  University  of  the 

citT  of  N«w  Tork.    New  York:  Wm.  A.  Her- 
C9ia,  1691 

As  this  Insdtotion  goes  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  October  next,  Uie  knowledge  of 
its  general  nature  and  object  will  become 
more  and  more  important  to  the  community. 
It  is  about  two  years  since  the  plan  of  found- 
ing a  University  was  commenced.  In  tbe 
meantime,  much  experience  has  been  accu- 
mulating. The  Statutes  furnish  evidence 
of  matured  judgment  on  several  difficult 
points.  The  London  University  has  come 
very  near  being  wrecked  by  the  want  of  an 
intelligent  and  responsible  head.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  warden  were  too  limited;  and,  as 
he  did  not  participate  in  communicating  in- 
struction, he  was  regarded  with  little  respect 
by  the  students ;  be  also  came  into  direct 
collision  with  the  professors.  This  evil  is 
guarded  against  in  the  New  York  University. 
The  Chancellor  is  the  presiding  officer  at  all 
public  exhibitions.  He  may  be  present  at 
any  meetings  of  the  professors,  and  may  give 
his  opinion  and  vote.  He  may  hold  a  pro- 
fessorship, and  it  is  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  general  interests  of  the  University,  and 
report  to  the  Council.  Another  evil,  proba- 
bly inseparable,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
location  of  a  literary  InstituUon  in  a  popu- 
lous city,  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
discipline,  and  the  resufar  attendance  upon 
duties,  which  are  iuoispensable  to  success. 
A  country  village  has  some  obvious  advan- 
tages over  a  large  metropolis,  as  a  place  for 
study.  This  evil  will  be  in  part  remedied 
by  the  large  number  of  shareholders  and 
individuals  interested  in  watching  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Institution,  and  the  deportment 
of  the  students.  The  study  of  the  Bible, 
also,  will  tend  to  the  same  result.  We  are 
rejoiced  that  the  University  is  founded  on 
such  a  ROCK  as  this. — "Recognizing  the 
paramount  importance  of  a  careful  acquain- 
tance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the 
present  and  futurd  welfare  of  man;  instruc- 
tion shall  be  reeularly  given  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Religion,  in  the  Litera- 
ture and  Antiquities  of  the  Bible,  and  in  its 
contents  as  the  inspired  role  of  human  duty. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer, 
as  is  customary  in  other  literary  InsQtutions 
of  this  country,  shall  also  be  a  daily  part  of 
the  exercises  of  the  University."  Instruc- 
tion In  Theology  is  wisely  left  to  the  semi- 
naries of  the  various  denominations.  There 
are  to  be  two  general  Departments;  the 
first  to  comprise  professorships  and  faculties 
for  the  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science ;  which  may  be  in- 
cretsed  accordlngto  the  progresiof  discovery 


and  the  wants  of  the  coiftlidlbity ;  the  sec- 
ond, to  embrace  what  U  tisually  deemed 
a  full  course  of  classical,  philosophical,  and  ^ 
mathematical  instruction,  and  also  a  com- 
plete course  of  English  literature,  of  mathe- 
matics, and  sciences,  with  their  application 
to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  generally  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.    There  are  to 
be  two  classes  of  students.  1st,  attending 
members,  who  shall  be  subjected  only  to 
such  general  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  payment  of  fees,  and 
good  order  within  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    2d,  matriculated  memberSf  who 
may  be  candidates  for  honors,  and  who  shall 
be  subjected  to  examinations,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution.    The  students 
are  to  be  distributed  into  classes  according 
to  the  branches  taught.    When  a  full  clas- 
sical, mathematical,  and  philosophical  course 
is  completed,  a  diploma  may  be  awarded, 
certifying  the  branches  of  study  levOfsd, 
and  the  time  thereto  devoted. 

One  grand  object  of  the  University,  as  we 
conceive,  will  be  to  eive  aHOMOGENEOus- 
iTEss  to  the  population  of  New  York  city. 
A  large  body  of  students  will  go  forth»  every 
year,  into  every  department  of  life  and 
business,  nurtured  under  the  same  influ- 
ences, ready  to  act  as  a  body  in  tlie  promo- 
tion of  praiseworthy  objects.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  now,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  unsettled,  and  uncompacted — in  the 
state  to  t>e  moulded  by  any  foreign  cause. 
The  increase  of  population  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual  pow- 
er to  counteract  the  ignorance  and  vice 
constantly  flowing  in,  is,  and  will  be, 
severely  felt.  The  work  to  be  done  is  so 
multifarious,  so  unintermitted,  and  so  fast 
augmenting,  as  to  demand  the  concentra- 
ted and  efllective  agencv  of  all  the  existing, 
and  of  all  the  new  force,  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear. 

Report  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college, 

with  an  Appendix.    Mataooa:   printed  at  the 
MiMioo  pieaa,  1^31.    pp.  50. 

Malacca  is  a  seaport  of  Malacca,  or  Mala- 
ya, a  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
consisting  of  a  large  peninsula,  connected 
with  Siam  by  an  isthmus.  The  city  Is  on 
the  western  coast,  102  deg.  12  min.  E.  lon- 
gitude, and  2  deg.  14  min.  N.  latitude.  It 
was  permanently  occupied  by  the  British 
authorities  in  I62t^.  The  population,  in 
1828,  was  83,806.  The  object  of  the  col- 
lege is  the  reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese 
and  European  literature.  The  nations  to  be 
benefited  are  China,  Cochin  China,  the 
Chinese  colonies  in  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
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Loo-^ioo,  Corea,  mud  Ja|Nin.  The  Mal«y 
laoi^age  and  IHtra^GangM  literature,  gen- 
erally, mre  included  a»  subordinate  objects. 
An  ^nf^lish,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press,  are 
ia  operation.  Persons  of  any  nation,  or  of  any 
Christian  communion,  bringing  with  them 
proper  testiiq«yrt»»  will  be  received.  It  is 
bitended  ulti^Hly  to  form  a  botanical  gar- 
den, to  collect  ^nder  one  view  the  tropical 
plants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  There 
is  a  fund  prorided  for  indigent  students. 
The  college  owes  its  existence  to  Dr.  Mor* 
risoo,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  its 
(amis.  The  number  of  students  Is,  gener- 
ally, between  twenty  and  thirty.  The 
funds  amount  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars;  the 
annual  expenditure  is  about  8,000.  A  class 
of  young  men  will  be  retained  at  the  col- 
lege, with  a  view  of  translating  moral  and 
religioas  works  from  the  European  lan- 
guages into  their  own.  The  indirect  influ- 
ence of  the  college,  and  of  the  native  schools 
ever  the  Mohammedan  and  Chinese  popuia* 
4iaQ,  is  tu  from  inconsiderable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  communication  of  general 
knowledge,  based  on  the  pure  truth  of  the 
boiy  Scriptures,  without  regard  to  sect  or 
party,  will  not  only  prove  of  the  greatest 
pivsent  benefit  to  Chinese  youth,  but  grad- 
ually prepare  the  way  for  the  cordial  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  by  adults.  It  is  of  great 
hnportance  that  all  the  regions  surrotmding 
China,  should  be  filled  with  lights  so  that 
when  the  **  wall "  is  broken  down,  the 
whole  of  that  vast  empire  may  be  at  once 
illumtnated.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  converting 
to  Christ  a  greater  number  of  souls  than 
those  of  any  man  of  modem  times. 

Preaent  state  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 

liMne.  bmg  •itraets  df  rwent  ktten  from  Hft»- 
■ah  Kilhus.  UadOsU,  Eaglaiid:  O.  Grasos, 
MSI.    pfktO. 

Hannah  Kilham,  a  aiember  of  the  Society 
ef  Fnends,  left  England  in  October,  1890, 
and  antred  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  28d  of 
December.    Her  object  was  to  promote,  in 
any  way  she  oouM,  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral improveneat  of  the  Africans,  by  Chris- 
tian iintiiiction,  preparing  translations  from 
Tarioos  dialects,  attention  to  their  general 
behavior,  and  by  inculcating  the  general 
prindplea  of  relieion  and  morality.     She 
bad  a  severe  attacK  of  fever  soon  after  her 
arrivai,  from  which,  however,  she  shortly 
recovered.    She  then  opened  a  school,  lor 
the  Kberafed  African  children,  at  Charlottee, 
one  of  the  mountain  villages.     At  the  last 
intelligence,  Mrs.  Kllham  was  proceeding 
prosperously  in  her  benevolent  work.    She 
nas  rare  qualifications  for  her  undertaking — 
great  sweetness  of  dlsposidon,  a  childlike 
reliaoee  on  Christ,  gooa  sense,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  her  work.     One  of 
lier  objects  is  to  teach  the  girls  to  instruct 
one  another.     By  the  use  of  pictures  and 
v&Afe  tigoMf  she  gradually  communicates 
£toglli6  worda  to  her  pupils,  while  they  tell 


what  those  words  mean  in  Kosso,  their  na- 
tive tongue.  In  this  way  the  teacher  ia 
learning  the  language  of  the  taught,  and 
they  the  language  ol  the  teacher.  Some 
of  the  children  manifest  much  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  apprehension. 

Sermons,  and  Sacramental  Exhorta- 
tion!, bj  the  lata  AwoKaw  Thomsov,  IX  U. 
Minitler  of  8t.  0«oife'f  Church,  Edinburfh. 
Boston:  Crocker  k.  Brewiier.  New- York:  J. 
Leavitt,  1639.    pp.  447. 

This  volume  contains  a  brief  memoir  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  three  Sacramental  Exhorta- 
tions, and  twenty'two  Sermons  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects.    Salvation  by  grace ;  hu- 
man and  Divine  love  contrasted ;  the  joyful 
sound ;  spiritual  renovation ;  the  testimony 
of  conscience;     the    Christianas    choice; 
Christian  beneficence;   the  imperfections 
of  Christians  exaggerated ;  the  imperfections 
of  Christians  no  argument  against  Christian- 
ity ;  the  duty  of  Christians  in  reference  to 
the  objection  founded  on  their  imperfections; 
encouragement  to  prayer ;  prayer  in  afflic- 
tion; the  penitent's  prayer;   spiritual  dis- 
ease and  its  remedy ;  Christiiin  resignation ; 
the  accepted  time ;  views  of  death  ;  Chris- 
tian perseverance ;   the  Christian  minister's 
farewell.    Dr.  Thomson  was  born  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1779.    His  father  was  the  late 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.      While    at   college,    he    first 
came  under  the  power  of  decided  religious 
principles.    He  ministered  for  six  years  to 
a  Church  at  Sprouston,  from  1S08  to  1810 
at  Perth— from  1810  to   1814  to  the  new 
Orcyfriars  church  in  Edinburgh ;   and  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  St.  George's, 
a  new  church.     For  many  years*  he  con- 
ducted the  Edinbureh  Christian  Instructor, 
a  publication  which  was  distinguished  in 
(he  Apocryphal  controversy.    He  also  con- 
tributed many  artieles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  conducted  by  Dr.  Brewster. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  his  country, 
he  displayed  very  great  ability.     He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  leader  of  the  ortho- 
dox party  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  op- 
position to  thai  **  power  that  would  thrust 
upon  a  people,  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life,  a  heartless  and  unqualified  pastor,  and 
that  would  fain  eflect  a  union  of  secular 
with  ecclesiastical  offices,  by  which  the 
sacredness  of  the  pastoral  character  is  de* 
terk>rated,  and  the  unity  of  the  pastoral 
obligaUoD  violated."  He  took  a  most  decided 
part  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Britp 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  circula- 
ting, hi  connectton  witli  the  Scriptures,  the 
Apocryphal  writings.    The  last  great  pub- 
lic effort  of  Dr.  Thomson,  was  hi  behalf  of 
the  slave  population  of  the  West  India  coto- 
nies.    He  was  an  advocate  of  the  immedi- 
ate emancipation  of  the  slaves.    This  opui- 
bn  he  defended  on  several  public  occasi^ 
with  distinguished  power  and  eflfect.    He 
died  suddenly,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
oo  the  9th  of  February,  1831. 
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The  style  of  the  sennoos  of  Dr.  Thonuoo 
it  plain,  direct,  and  convincing.  His  ad- 
dresses to  those  who  have  not  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  gospel,  are  marked  with  ten- 
derness and  solemnity.  We  would  gladly 
select  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  discourse 
on  Prayer  in  Affliction,  but  our  limits  forbid. 
Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  him,  *Mhat  his  pe- 
culiarity lav  in  this,  that  present  him  with 
a  subject,  he,  of  all  other  men,  saw  the 
priociple  which  was  embodied  in  it.  In 
him  were  concentrated  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  maintain  and  carry  questions 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  magnitude." 


The   Young  Christian ;   or,  a  familiar 

illiMtratioa  of  tbe  principlea  of  Chriitiao  duty. 
Bf  Jaoos  Asbott,  Principal  of  tbe  Mount 
Vernon  Female  School,  Boaton.  Boetoo :  Peiree 
«(  Parker,  1832.     pp.  3331 

'*  This  book  is  intended,"  says  tbe  author, 
"  to  explain  and  illustrate,  in  a  simple  man- 
ner, the  principles  of  Christian  duty,  and  is 
intended,  not  tor  children,  nor  exclusively 
for  the  young,  but  for  all    who  are  just 
commencing  a  religious  life,  and  who  feel 
desirous  of  receiving  a  familiar  explanation 
of  the  first  principles  of  piety.    As  it  is  a 
&ct,  however,  that  such  persons  arc  gener- 
ally among  the  young,  that  is,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  work  has 
been  adapted,  in  its  style,  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  illustrations,  to  their   mental 
habits.'*    "  As  to  the  theology  of  the  work, 
it  takes  every  where  for  eraoted  that  salva- 
tion is  to  be  obtained  through  repentance 
for  past  sins,  and  trust  for  forgiveness  in  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  work  on  theology.    It  is  designed 
to  enforce  the  practice,  not  to  discuss  the 
M^ory  of  religion;  to  explain  and  illustrate 
Christian  duty,  not  Christian  truth;  but  it 
exhibits  this  duty  as  based  on  those  great 
principles  in  which  all   denominations  of 
evangelical  Christians  concur."    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  general  subjects,  which  are 
explained  and  illustrated:   confession;   the 
friend,  or  confiding  in  the  Saviour ;  prayer ; 
consequences  of  neglecting  duty ;  almost  a 
Christian ;  difficulties  in  religion  ;  evidences 
ofChrisUanity;    study  of  the  Bible;    the 
Sabbath ;  trial  and  discipline ;  personal  im- 
provement,   moral   and  intellectual;    con- 
cluding remarks,  on  the  respondbleness  of 
parents,   right  way  of  using  the  book,  ^c. 
Those    who    have  read  the  sermons  and 
lectures  of  Mr.  Abbott,  need  not  be  informed 
of  the  peculiar  tact  which  he  possesses,  of 
explaining  and  illustrating  tmth  to  minds  of 
all  capacities.    The  principles  of  this  book 
are  rendered  not  only  intelligible,  but  at- 
fractive,  by  a  great  variety  of  apposite  anec- 
dote and  incident.     We  confidently  recom- 
mend it  to  the  old  and  middle-aged  as  well 
as  to  the  young.    Theologians  will  not  find 
any  new  system  of  divinity,  or  any  formal 
and  technical  statement  of  an  old  system ; 
but  they  will  find  the  duties,  which  are 


biodhig  upon  all  men— of  immediate  repen« 
tanee,  of  an  entire  surrender  to  Christ,  of 
daily  and  devout  prayer  to  God,  of  a  risht 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  observance  of  U»e 
Sabbath,  of  doing  good  to  those  around  Q9 
with  kind  feelings,  of  constant  intellectnal 
and  moral  improvement — ali  enforced  by 
the  Christian  motives,  and  ail  to  be  per* 
formed  with  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon 
God.  Of  the  vast  importance  of  eflbrts  of 
this  kind,  nothing  need  be  ftaid.  Prot>ably 
fifty  thousand  persons  in  this  country  have, 
within  eighteen  months  past,  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  now  ha(fa 
miuion  of  children  and  youth,  studying  the 
Bible  every  Sabbath  day,  in  the  United 
States,  in  associattons  of  some  kind.  Who 
could  desire  a  better  or  more  numerous 
class  of  readers  ? 

Report  of  a  Geological  Survey  of  Massa- 

chowtt*;  made  under  an  appointment  by  tbe 
Governor,  andpuranant  toa  reeolve  of  the  Lofia- 
latnre  of  tbe  State.  Bi'  £dwabd  Hitchcock, 
A.  H.  ProFeMor  ofCbemiitry  and  Natural  lliatorj 
in  Amhont  College,  Part  I.  Ecooomieal  Geolory. 
Amherat:  J.  8,  it  C.  Adama,  printen,  IWL 
pp.  7a 

llie  report  of  Prof.  Hitchcock,  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  the  first  embraces  tbe  Eco- 
nomical Geologv  of  the  State,  or  an  account 
of  the  rocks,  soils,  and  minerals,  that  may 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes,  and  thus  be- 
come   sources   of  pecuniary    profit;    tbe 
second  part  will  embrace  the  Topographical 
Geology,  or  an  account  of  the  mostlnterest- 
ing  features  of  our  scenery ;  the  third  will 
consist  of  Scientific  Geology,  or  an  account 
of  the  rocks  in  their  relation  to  science ;  the 
fourth  will  consist  of  catalogues  of  the  native 
mineralogical,  botanical,  and  aoological  pro- 
ductions of  the  Commonwealth.    All  the 
important  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals  in 
the  State  have  been  collected  for  the  use  of 
each  of  the  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  which 
has  been  made  by  public  authority  to  inves- 
tigate, scientifically,  the  resources  of  our 
country.    By  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment, we  trust  that  the  people,  and  the 
government,  will  be  induced  to  make  atUl 
more  liberal  exertions.    Where  science  and 
literature  have  been  concerned,  a  stinted 
parsimony  has  generally  been  the  order  of 
the  day  in  this  country. 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Stewardship 

in  reapect  to  Property ;  a  lemion  preached  at  the 
rMoeat  of  the  Yoonff  Mea*i  Benevolent  Society, 
of  New  Haven,  Ct.  By  Lboivard  Bacoh,  Pastor 
of  the  first  Church  in  New  Haven.  New  Haven : 
Nathan  Whitinf ,  18391    pp.  90. 

7*he  question  discussed  in  this  sermon, 
"  What  is  the  right  use  of  property,  od 
Christian  principles?"  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  proposition  upon  which  Mr. 
Bacon  rests  his  argument,  is  the  following  : 
**  Every  man  is  bound  to  regard  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  all  the  avails  of  fis  industry  and 
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eateipriM,  m  beUmgini;  to  God;  he  m  to 
Wold  ii^l»  uid  gMBage  if,  as  a  aacred  truat 
(or  wbich  he  m«i9t  'pwe  aecount  to  the 
dap«me  Pro|»rietor ;  be  is  to  apply  it  and 
diipose  of  it  exdosiveljr  aa  the  Lord's  aer- 
Tint,  and  in  the  work  of  Che  Lord."    The 
proof  is  derived  from  the  Bible — 1st,  from  the 
paraUe  of  the  taleDts— 2d,  from  the  nume- 
rooa  passage  a  lo  the  New  TextamoBt  which 
speak  of  the  comprehensive  duty  of  being 
entirely    devoted  to  God — 8d,  from   those 
paiaages  in  which  property  is  directly  spoken 
of,  and  its  aaes  and  abuses  expressly  stated. 
Fran  this  impreaaive  discourse,  we  select 
one  sentence.     **  You  are  to  use  all  that 
^ou  have,  joflt  in  that  way,  in  which,  accord- 
log  to  your  moat  serious  iudcment,  you  can 
aecompliah  the  most  gooi—&e  most  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  moat  for  the  happi- 
ness of  man.     You  are  to  be  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  never  to 
be  weary  in  well-doing,  remembering  that 
in  due  tiae  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not, 
and  that  while  he  that  sowetb  to  the  Spirit, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,  he 
that  aaweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  oomiption.      In  a  word,  yielding  your 
whole  heart  to  the  dominton  of  all  the  im- 
pelling and  all  the  restraining  motives  of 
the  tniCh  of  God,  you  are  to  give  yourself 
with  all  that  b  yours,  to  the  business  or 
Doma  oooD." 

Pieaent  Condition  of  the  University  of 

AlabUDa.    Tntealoota,  18361. 

Tuscalooea,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  and 
the  seat  of  the  University,  is  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation.  N.  latitude  99  deg. 
12  min.  W.  longitude  87  deg.  42  mio. 
The  populatkm  is  about  2,500.  There 
are  four  churches — a  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Episeepatian,  and  Methodiist.  The  Uni- 
versity, established  by  the  legislature  in 
1827-^,  is  aituated  on  the  Huntsville  road, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  state-house. 
There  are  two  three  story  dormitory  build- 
ings,  for  the  accommodatioQ  of  students, 
and  a  thiid  is  erecting.  In  the  centre  is 
te  rotondo,  a  large  circular  building,  of 
three  stories,  for  public  purposes;  and 
another  spadoua  boildiug  lor  general  ob- 
jects, as  laboratory,  recitotion  rooms,  &c. 
Houses  have  been  erected  for  two  of  the 
pfoleasors,  and  others  will  soon  be  built. 
The  University  went  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
coadmoQ.  The  number  of  students  is  about 
100.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  President ;  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Wallls,  H.  W.  Hilliard,  H.  Tutwiler, 
F.  S.  Bonfils,  and  G.  Saltonstall,  professors ; 
^b.  C.  Janes,  tutor. 

m 

The  Ftith  of  the  Pilgrima ;  a  Sennon 

deJivarad  at  Hynftfotb,  DsoMnhsr  33,  1831.  By 
/osjr  CooMAMf  D.  IX  JBostoo  :  Pbrkiot  It  Marria, 
1832.    pp^tEL 

It  ia  Dr,  Codouua's  owia  otjject  in  this 


sermon  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  Cbria- 
tlan  faith,  as  it  was  exemplified  by  tb9 
fathers  of  New  England,  and  which  bore 
"a  strong  resemblance  to  the  heavenly 
grace,  which  shone  so  bright  in  tfce  distin- 
guished patriarch,"  who  went  out  from  his 
native  land,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
The  religious  character  of  our  fathers  is 
illustrated  in  this  sermon  in  an  interesting 
and  very  candid  manner. 

The  ProBpecte  of  the  Heathen  without 

the  Ooapel;  a  Mrmon  preaebed  in  Portfand,  oa 
Sabbath  evenins,  February  96, 1833,  by  Bsuhbt 
Ttlxe,  D.  D.lPa«tor  of  the  Meond  Concrega- 
tioaal  church  in  Portland,  He.  Portland :  A. 
Shirley,  1832.    pp.29: 

A  point  of  great  Importance  is  discussed 
in  this  sermon,  **  Whether  the  heathen  can 
be  saved  without  the  ewpel  ?*'  In  its  bear- 
ing on  the  foreign  missionary  enterprize  it 
is  fundamental.  We  commend  the  sermon 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  uncommon  clear- 
ness and  ability.  Dr.  Tyler  urges  upon  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  the  condition  of  the 
pagans,  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
exposed  to  eternal  death,  as  a  reason  for 
immediately  unng  every  practicable  means 
for  sending  to  them  the  gospel. 

The  Writings  of  Jane  Taylor,  in  five- 

TolaoMt.    Ikwton :  Perkins  4t  Marvin,  1639. 


This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Writings  of  Jane  Taylor  which  has  been 
published  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  If  our 
recommendation  of  these  volumes  can  ex- 
tend their  circulation  in  the  slightest  degree, 
we  most  cheerfully  give  it«  Of  the  female 
writers  of  the  present  age,  no  one  in  our 
opinion,  has  higher  claims  than  Jane  Tay- 
lor. We  are  aware  that  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Miss  More,  and  some  of  the  French 
authors,  are  generally  reearded  as  possessing 
superior  talents  to  any  outers  of  their  female 
contemporaries.  But  the  palm  mav  be 
fairly  competed.  Some  of  the  allegonea  In 
the  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  are  verv  little 
inferior  to  those  which  are  found  m  the 
Spectator,  or  Adventurer.  With  the  deli- 
cate feminine  graces  of  style  and  sentiment, 
Jane  Taylor  possessed  great  vin>r  and  inge- 
nuity. She  unites  a  playful  fancy,  a  nice 
perception  of  character,  power  of  vivid 
coloring  both  in  respect  to  natural  scenery 
and  human  manners,  and  a  deep  solicitude 
for  the  well-being,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  of 
her  readera.  There  is  a  charm  about  her 
writings,  as  there  is  about  those  of  Cowper, 
which  we  were  never  able  satisfactorily  to 
describe  to  ourselves  or  to  othera.  Were 
we  called  to  furnish  a  list  of  hooka  for  a 
Sabbath  school  or  village  library,  we  are 
not  certain  but  we  should  put  Jane  Taylor's 
Works  at  the  head.  We  observe  that  one 
of  the  volumes  composing  this  collection 
haa  reached  a  twenty^$ixth  edition  in  Eng- 
I  land.    We  wUI  just  a4d  that  no  one  can 
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raaoaA\j  complain  of  the  style  of  ezeeu- 1 
4ion  or  of  the  price  of  Iheae  volumes. 

Saturday  Evening;  by  the  Author  of 

the   Namml    Htiiory   «f  EnihofliMm.   Boston: 
CrodwrJtBrawtter,  1832i    pp.  426. 

^6  IntTe  theard  the  atithonhtp  of  these 
Iwoks  attributed  to  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Oofcar ; 
to  James  Douglas,  of  Scotland ;  to  John  Fos- 
ter;  to  W.  ^woham,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Superstitions,  Tribute  to  Mourn- 
«r8,-&c.  Bat  In  our  opinion,  the  internal 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  all  those  sup- 
nosltiona.  There  is  no  more  resemblance 
hetween  his  style  and  that  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
or  Mr.  Douglas,  than  there  is  between  the 
style  of  Dr.  Chalmers  %nd  Robert  Hall. 
The  writer  informs  us  that  he  is  a  layman  ; 
every  thing  else  is  sub  umbra.  We  do  not 
jfeel  very  solicitous  to  know  his  name,  if  he 
will  'continue  to  think  as  well  as  he  has 
•done.  His  Saturday  Evening  is  full  of 
massive  thought.  It  is  farther  away  from 
the  common  train  of  meditation  than  even 
ihe  NAural  History.  We  have  tried  to 
read  the  hook  aloud,  for  the  edification  of 
others,  but  without  much  success.  It  is  a 
"workifor  silent  reading  and  reflection.  In 
the  unstudied  vigor  of  his  sentences,  and  in 
the  grandeur  of  his  views,  he  hears  no 
mean-resemblance  to  Edmund  Burke.  Those 
who  love  to  go  off  from  the  beaten  road, 
.willjiutchase  the  Saturday  Evening. 


Xiectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  by 

William  B.  Bpraodk,  D.  D.,  Paitor  of  the  m- 
'Gond  Pretibylonan  Church  in  AliMny;  with  an 
Introdaetory  Eaiaj,  by  Lbonard  Woodi,  D.  D. 
AIm)  an  Appendix  eonfittlnf  of  Letter*  from  the 
Rev.  Uoeiori  Alexander,  Wayhwd,  Dana,  Miller, 
Hyde,  Hawet.  McDowell,  Porter,  Payioo,  Proud- 
<flt,  Nein,  MilMdotler,  Davis,  Lord,  Humphrer, Day, 
•Green,  Waddol,  Griffin,  and  Rev.  C  P.  Mellvaino. 
Albany:  Webeter  &  Skionert,  a  Steele,  and  W.  C. 
Little,  1832.    pp.484. 

This  book  emhodics  more  of  interesting 
and  valuable  matter  on  the  subject  of  Revi- 
'vals  of  Religion  than  any  single  volume 
'Which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Edwards.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will 
^  down  (0  future  times,  along  with  **  The 
Thoughts  on  Revivals  of  Religion,*'  **  The 
Christian  History,"  and  the  old  "  Connecti- 
cut Evangelical  Magazine,"  as  a  volume  for 
interesting  and  accurate  reference,  on  an 
•all* important  subject  Dr.  Sprague  writes, 
with  his  usual  elegance  of  diction,  and  free- 
dom from  all  asperity  of  manner  or  senti- 
ment. His  Lectures  give  a  well- balanced 
and  condensed  view  of  the  theory  of  Revi- 
vals of  Religion,  illustrated  bv  appropriate 
facts  and  alluskns.  The  introducto^  essay 
enforces  one  Uiought — ^the  importance  of 
making  the  word  of  God  our  rule  in  judg- 
ing of  religious  character,  with  great  clear- 
ness and  effect.  The  appendix,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages,  exhi- 
bits the  views  and  experience,  more  or  less 


extended,  of  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  who  have  seen,  as  their  let- 
ters will  testify,  many  of  the  **  years  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High."  Their 
testimony  is  strikingly  unanimous,  on  sev- 
eral imporUnt  points.  The  sucress  whieh 
some  of  these  venerable  men  have  met, 
brought  strongly  to  our  minds  the  inspired 
declaration—*'  They  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars,  forever  and 
ever." 


The  Minister's  Warfare  and  Weapons; 

a  sermon  preaclied  at  the  installation  of  the  Ber. 
Seneca  White,  at  WiieaMet,  Me.  April  18, 1833, 
by  William  Alliv,  D.  D.  Pretident  of  Bowdoin 
College.   Brunswick:  Jowph  Griffin,  18391    pp.31. 

By  a  law  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know.  Dr.  Allen  has 
been  removed  from  the  presidency  of  Bow- 
doin College.  In  a  note  to  this  sermon, 
describing  the  circumstances  of  his  removal, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph.  **  Whether 
the  law  of  1831,  without  reference  to  its 
atrocious  personal  design,  and  its  character 
of  religiouff  persecution,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutions  of  Maine  and  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  guaranty  to 
individuals  their  rights,  and  prohibit  any  law 
*  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  a 
legal  question,  which  can  be  decided  in  a 
competent  tribunal."  The  sermon  will  be 
especially  interesting  as  containing  some 
strictures  on  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity. 


The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 

with  a  brief  memoir  and  a  sketch  of  his  literary 
charaeter,  by  the  Ru  Hon.  Sir  J.  MAOKiivTotic, 
LL.  D^  M.  P.  and  a  8keteh  of  his  Character  as  a 
Theologian  and  a  Preacber,  by  the  Rev.  JoHir 
FosTBB.  Pablished  under  the  aaperiotciMleaoe  of 
on  nth  us  Gregory,  LL.  D.  6  Toloroes,  London: 
Holdsworth  £  tfall ;  New  York:  3  volumeii,  J.  k, 
J.Harper.    (8  voinmes  pabHelied.) 


.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  most  valuable 
present,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
presented  to  the  reading  world.  Afore  than 
one  third  of  the  matter  was  never  before 
published.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists o?  the  age,  has  lately  died.  He 
had  completed,  we  presume,  the  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Hall.  We  shall  recur  to  these 
volumes  again. 

Sermons  for  Christian  Families,  on  the 

moet  important  relative  datiea.  By  the  late 
Edwaeo  Patsoic,  D.  D.  Boaton:  Croeker  It 
Brewster.  New  York:  Jonathan  Learitt,  183B. 
PP.9B4 

These  sermons  are  sevlnteen  in  number. 
They  are  generally  short,  and  adapted  to 
be  read  in  families.  The  same  fervor  of 
feeling  and  ardent  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
men  are  exhibited  in  these  sermons  as  char- 
acterized ail  Dr.  Payson's  eflbrts. 
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SCLiXSCT  Lrr£RART  INTELLIGENCE, 


#ort(gii. 

Ai  expedition  i«  fiiiing  oat  in  Ei^lnud  for  the 
porpote  of  expUunog  the  Nignr.    ll  is  to  be 
ankr  th«  direction  of  Richard  Lander.     A 
yoongef  brother  goes  with  him.    John  remains 
10  EngUuKL    A  steam  vessel,  accompanied  with 
a  store  nnd  wood  ship,  is  to  convey  the  expedi- 
tion as  fisr  op  the  river  as  the  depth  of  water  will 
allow.    A  smaN  cast  iron  steam  vessel  will  then 
be  employed,  wkh  which  it  is  hoped  the  expedi* 
lion  may  reach  Timbuctoo. — Sir  James  Mackia- 
KMfa,  wfao  lately  died  in  England,  was  bom  in 
iha  eomty  of  lovemess,  Scotland,  in  176d.    He 
was  educated   at   King's  Collen,  Aberdeen, 
and  Modied  medicine  three  years  m  Edinburgh. 
In  1792,  be  publitbed  a  defeiiee  of  the  French 
Hevohftion,  in  answer  to  Burke,  a  work,  which 
laid  the  fiMiodation  of  his  fame,  and  which  se- 
cured far  him  the  friendship  both  of  Burke  and 
Fml    He  soon  aAer  began  the  practice  of  law. 
He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  lecturer  and 
advocate.    He  spent  nine  years  in  India  as  Re- 
corder of  Bombay.    On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1813,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  anaend^nt  of  the  criminal  code,  the  con- 
gress  of  Laybach,   the   Irish    Catholics,   the 
Greeks,  Scotch  Juries,  the  trial  of  the  Queen, 
and  Reform,  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  his 
doqaeot  ^leecbes.    He  has  published  a  very 
able  and  pbUosopbical  History  of  England,  and 
is  the  aoibor  of  siMne  celebrated  reviews  in  the 
Edinbuigk.— Baron  Cuvier,  the  greatest  natural- 
ist of  the  age,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  was  a 
Prmestant,  and  was  eariy  in  life  intended  for 
the  pulpit.    He  was  distinguished  as  an  accu- 
rate observer  of  nauire.    He  was  taken  away 
IB  the  nidM  of  hie  labors.    Ht  was  bom  in  the 
dnchy  of  Wurtembetg,  in  August,  1769.   France 
is  indebted  to  him,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
eabiaet  of  compaiBtive  anatomy,  which  is  the 
finest  osieolqgical  collection  in  Europe.    Under 
Napoleon,  be  filled  the  depanmeat  of  public  in- 
siraciioB,  where  be  acoomplisbed  much  by  his 
useful  improvements  and  indefatigable  activity. 
— Aa  inleresttog  diwussion  is  now  going  on,  re- 
specting the  merits  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison's 
Cliiaeae  TranslatiMS.    Klaproth,  a  learned  Ger- 
man orientalist,  has  assailed  the  literary  reputa- 
tioo  of  Or.  llbrriaon  with  great  spirit.    Ho  has 
beea  amirered,  amo^g  others,  by  Wm.  Green- 
fiefcf,  tale  editor  ofthe  British  and  Foreign  Bible 


Society's  publications,  by  Rev.  €.  Gntaiaff,  a 
missionary  in  China,  and  by  the  editor  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal. — William  Gore  Ooseley,  Esq, 
son  of  (he  distinguished  orientalist,  WilKaro 
Ousehey,  and  talely  attachi  to  the  British  Lcgjsi- 
lion  at  Washington,  has  published  in  London, 
some  highly  interesting  views  of  the  wealth, 
commerce,  literature,  and  ecclesiastical  staiistiea 
of  the  United  Stales.  He  resided  iu  this  country 
seven  years,  and  has  m^de  good  use  of  his  per- 
sonal observations,  and  of  the  best  public  doctr- 
meats.  He  has- corrected  many  of  the  misrep- 
resentatioos  of  Captain  HaH,  of  Mm.  Trollopey 
and  of  the  QuaAerly  Reviewer. 

fllnictfcgii* 

A  Western  Quarterly  Review  is  about  io  be 
commenced  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— A  new  stereo- 
type edition  of  the  Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn, 
will  be  shortly  published  by  Perkins  and  Mar- 
vin, Boston.     Twenty  editions  of  this  biography 
have  been  sold  in  t«»is  country  and  in  England, 
besides  several  editions,  io  an  abridged  form,  as 
a  Sabbath  school  book.    A  translation  of  it  into 
^  French,  was  sometime  since  in  circulation.— A 
new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Chrestoroailiy,  of 
Prof  Stuart,  is  in  the  press  at  Andover.    Also 
a  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with 
introduction,  commentary,  dec.  by  Mr.  Stuart. 
A  translation  of  Tholuck's  commentary  upon  the 
same  Epistle,  by  President  Marsh  and   Prof. 
Torrey,  of  the  Univwsity  of  Vermont,  is  print- 
ing by  Vir.  Goodrich  of  Burlington. — A  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Bowdilch's  translation  of  La 
Place,   has  just   been  published  by  Hilliard, 
Gray  d&  Co.  of  Boston.— Rev.  J.  M.  Allen,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  publish,  in  the  Autumn,  a 
complJBte  statistical  view  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation ofthe  United  States,  accompanied  with  a 
calendar,  &c. — A  new  religions  monthly  peri- 
odical, called  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  has 
been  commenced  io   Hartford,   Ct.— A   third 
edition  of  Prof.  Newmans  Rhetoric,  has  issued 
from  the  press  of  William  Hyde  d&  Co.  Boston. 
—Another  number,  after  a  long  interval,  of  the 
New  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  has  beeri  reprint- 
ed by  the  American  Pubjishen.— A  Jifih  edition 
of  Prof.  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar,  with  addi- 
tions and  improvemenU,  has  just  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Co.  Hartford.— 
Jonathan  Leavitt,  New  York,  will  soon  publish 
a  complete  edition  ofthe  works  of  John  Foster. 
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[Aug. 


QUARTERLY  I^IST 

or 
ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


J08IAH  PIBBSR,  ord.  pMlor,  Coof .  Orose,  Milna,  Maich  IB, 

1832. 
JOHN  A.  VINTON,  ord.  pwlor,  Cong.  N««r  Sharon,  M«. 

Ma;  81. 
WILLIAM  T.  DWIGHT,  ord.  paator,  Coog.  Portland,  Me. 

Jone,  f . 

JOHN  R.  ADAMS,  ord.   paator,  Pit*.  Loadooderrj,   New 

Harapahire.  Oct.  S8,  1881. 
JAMES  A.  8.MITIJ,  ord.  paator,  Cooff.  SouMmrocth,  (G.  F.) 

N.  H.  April  17,  18»i. 
XtDKfi  A.  dPOPFORD,  inaL  paMor,  Cong.  Atkinaon,  N.  H. 

April  18. 
EUPHALET  STRONG,  Jr.  oni.  paalor.  Goof.  Bioadale,  N. 


U.  May  17. 

ELIHU  SMITH,  iBaLpaaUir,  Conr.  CheMerfield,  N.B.  MajSS. 
FBfSERVfiD  SMlTfi,  onl.  j^aior,  Coog.  Pkulleld,  N.  H. 

June  12. 
JOSEPH  H.  TOWNE,  ord.  paator,  Conf .  Poitamoath,  N.  B. 

June  13. 

Daniel  C.  blood,  ord.  evanf .  Cong.  Bndfind,  Maanr 

ehuaetta,  Sept.  'M.  1831. 
iUBAPH  BOUTELLE,  ord.  eraaf.  Coof.  BiatUbrd,  Mam, 

Sept.  28. 
JASONCHAPIN.oid. evaiMr.Conf.  Bradfixd.MaaB.  BtpL 98. 
NATHANIEL  B.  F0L8OM,  ord.  eranf.  Conr.  Bradfcrd, 

Maat  Bant  28  »  —  • 

EDMUND  oThoVeT,  eid.  vrtag.  Conr'  Bradiml,  Maa. 

SepL28. 
BENJAMIN  LaBEREE,  ord.  eraof .  Coof .  Bradford,  Maaa. 

8epu98. 
BYRAM  LAWRENCE,  ord.  eraof.  Bap.  Rozbaiy,  Maaa. 

Matvh90,1882. 
JOBIaH  hill,  vrd.  paator,  Conr.  MeUioen,  Maaa.  April  8. 
B1RAM  GEAR,  oid.  erang.  Baptiat,  Cfuiton,  Maaa.  April  II. 
ISRAEL  O.  ROSr:,  Inau  paator,  Coof.  WUfanbam,  Maaa. 

April  18. 
ASA  BRON80N,    orL  paator.   Bap.  New    BadCwd,  Maaa. 

April  18. 
FORREST  JEFFERD6,  IiM.  paator,  Conf.  Mlddlaton,  Maak 

Mar  9. 
JOHN  A.  ALBRO,  biaU  paator.  Conr.  FHdiiMn-,  Maaa.  Ma;  8. 
ADIN  BALLOU,  inat.  paator,  Uoh.'Mendon,  Maai.  Majr  10. 
DAVID  A.  OROSVENdR,  ord.  paator,  Coof .  Uxbrfdgc,  Maaa. 

June  8. 
CIIARLEB  FITCB.  Inat  paator,  Conr.  WoMem,  Maaa.  June 8. 
JOHN  y^  ILDELord^paator,  Goof .  Grafton,  Maaa.  June  20. 
MORRIS  E.  WHITE,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Soulhamptoa,  Maaa. 

Jone  20. 
J.  B.  DODDS,  Intt.  paator,  Unlr.  Taunton,  Maaa.  Jane  97. 
•TLVE8TER  O.  PIERCE,  inat.  paator,  Caog.  MeUinen,MaaB 

JAMES  T.  DICKINSON,  ord.  Conr.  Norwkh,  Connectkot! 

Anrli  4, 183i. 
BAMUEL  ROCKWELL,  ord.  paator,  Gear.  PlainAald,  Conn. 

April  II. 
OBSON  00  WLES,  wd.  paator,  Conr.  North  Woodatoek,  Conn. 

April  25. 
JOSEPB  ELDRIDGE,    ord.  paator,  Cong.   NoribUr,  Coun. 

Aiml25. 
BALPH  T.  CRAMPTON,  Inat.  paator,  Conf.Hadlyma,  Conn. 

Mar,  28. 
JOHN  B.  R1CBARD60N,  ord.  tnag.  Cong.  MUdletmiy, 

Conn.  May  30. 
ELLIOTT  PALMER,   ord.  eranf.  Conf.  Anddfrer,  Conn. 

June  8. 
EDWIN  STEVENS,  old.  wng.  Cong.  New  Baven,  Conn. 

June  8. 
ELUaH  p.  BARROWS,  oid.  evanf .  Cong.  SfndNirj,  Conn. 

Jone  8. 
EDWIN  HALL,  inaU  paator,  Cong.  Norwalk,  Coon.  June  14. 

J.  S.  SPENCER,  inat.   paator,  Praa.  BrooU/n,  (L.  I.)  New 

York,  Maieh  23.  im. 
DAVID  R.  DOWNER,  onL  paator,  Piea.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maith2S. 
EBENEZER  SEYMOUR,  inat.   paator,  Piea.  Ttoj,  N.  Y. 

Match  27. 
JOHN  A.  MURRAY,  UwL  paator.  Pica.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  91. 
WILLIAM  M.  CARM1CBAEL,  ord.  prieat,  Epla.  Rje,  N.  Y. 

DAVTD  LEWIS,  ord.  mlaa.  Bap.  Piltaburfh,  Peanajlranla. 

ALEXANDER  A.  McBANK,  ord.  eranr.  Pna.  Eaat  Banomr, 
Virginia,  May  19,  1832. 

EPHRAlM  ADAMS,  ord.    prieat,  Epia.  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

Ma720. 
BENRY  B.  GOODWIN,  ord.  prieat,  Epia.  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

Maj  90.  r-  r- 

FREDERICK  D.  GOODWIN,  oid.  prieat,  Epia.  Alexandria, 
D.C.Majr90. 

BERMAN  HOOKER,  WM.  FRIEND,  GEORGE  ALDIE,  J. 
D.  TYLER,  CBARLBB  W.  ANDREWS,  ARCHIBALD 
B.  LaMON,  ISAAC  W.  HALLAM,  and  RICBABDC 
MOORE,  ord.  aa  deae'a  at  Alnundria,D.  C.  May  90, 1818. 

THOMAS  8.  BUNT,  inat.  pnator,  FWa.  WUmbgtos,  Nocth 
Cait>iina,BfajrI8, 1881^ 


GEORGE  W.  BOGGS,  oid. 

Carolina,  March  14, 188i. 
JOHN  A.  MICHELL,  ord.  eranr.  Praa.  Cbaileaton,  8.  0. 

Ajml  98. 
E.  FORD,  ord.  prieit,  Epla.  Charleaton,  8.  C.  Maj  80. 

WhoU  numbtr  in  A*  dbott  fiat,  89. 


SUMMARY. 

Ordinntlona 47  STATES. 

Inatallationa 18  Maine   .... 

—  New  Hampihlce . 

Total 89  MawichuwtU 

Connectioat    .    • 

OFHCERS.  New  York      .    . 

Faaton 88  Peonaylvanla 

EvangeiiMa 14  Virglola     .    .    . 

Priesu 0  DiatrietCoIttnd)l% 

Deacooa 8  horth  Carolina    . 

MMaionariea 9  South  CaraUnn   . 

NotapeciOed 1 


Total     .......  8* 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Cooriegational   ....  84 

Preabjterian 8 


BapUat 4 

EpL 

UniTeraaliat 1 


P 
Epiacopal 18 

Unireraal 

Unitarian   ......      1 

Total 82  Total 


Total,    .... 

DATES. 
1881.  September 

Oooter     . 
I8SL  March  .    . 

April     .    . 

May      .    . 

June      .    . 

Notipedied 


8 
7 
90 
10 
8 
I 
I 

II 
1 
8 


8 

1 

8 

II 

99 

18 

8 


QUARTfiRLX    LIST 

^  or 

B1LA.TB8 

Clergymen  and  Studente  in    Theolegf,  mnd 
Mitsionariee. 


ISAAC  CUMMINGS,  < 
1881. 


.  98,  Cong.  Dorar, 


«. 


EDWARD  HYDE,  Meth.  Maaaaehoaettk 

AMASA  JEROBCE,  Cong.  New  Baitfind,  Conneetkot,  April  8, 

IfflU. 
HERMAN  DAGGETT,  ct.  88.  Cong.  Cornwall,  Conn.  May  10. 
GKRSHOM  BULKLEY,  a«.  84,  MUdletown,  Com. 
JOHN  ROBINSON,  ^  79,  Lebanon,  Conn.    | 

GEORGE  DONOVAN,  Meth.  WhlM  Plaina.  New  York,  Jan. 

23,  1888. 
SAMUEL  TOMB,  at.  08,  Praa.  Salem,  N.  Y.  March  98. 

ROBERT  ROY.  Freehold.  New  Jeney,  March  15,  I8». 
PETER  P.  ROUSE,  M.  88,  Ref.  Duieb,  New  Bknnawkk,  N.  J. 

ALEXANDER  EWING,  aet  81,  Meth.  York  Co.  Ptai^ylmr 

nla.Dec.24.  1831. 
JOSEPH  CHEUVRONT,  aet  75,  Meth.  Fayette  Co.  PMin. 

Match  81.  . 

TRISTRAM  STACKBOUSB,  Meth.  Pypmi,  fkmh  GarallM, 
Sept.  28, 1881. 

JABEZ  P.  MARSHALL,  at.  87,  Bap.  ColnnMa  Co.  GvoMta, 
Maich  28. 1889. 

MARTIN  BITT,  Uriana,  Ohio,  Peh.  18. 1881. 
WILLIAM  McMillan,  D.  D.  m.  M,  New  Athena,  Ohio, 
April  II,  1882. 

WkoUmmbtrimtUeboMHHtU. 


SUMMARY. 

AGES.  STATES. 

From  90  to  80 I  Vetnont 1 

30  to  40 9  Maaaaehuaeta 1 

40  to  50 0  Conneetkut 4 

80  to  00 1  New  York 9 

80  to  70 8  New  Jeiaey R 

70  to  80 9  Pennayirania 8 

80  to  80 8  South  Caiolina     ....  1, 

NotipecUied 8  Georgia 1, 

—  Ohio « 

Total 18  — 

8umoralltheacoaapacifl«d888  Total IS 

Average  age  .    .    .    .    58 1-9 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Congragational     .    .    .    . 

MedwSbt 

P(«obytorian 

Baptiat 

RenrmedDutdi  .    .    .    . 
Not  I 


DATES. 

188U>  September   .    .    .    #  S 

December    ....  1, 

8    I8B.  Janoaty 1 

5  FebruaiT     ....  1 

I  Marth « 

I  April S 

5  Moiapefitted  ...  4 


Total If   Tatal 


IS 
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income  of  which  is  not  miflkient  by  about 


#1,200. 

t 


Bowd  rf  Bdueatum  </  Reformed  Dutch 

Church. 

Tbe  penumnent  fimdf  of  this  Society  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try amount  to  $28^55  50.    Of  this,  #10,- 
473  are  called  the  Van  Benschoten  fund. 
The  remainder  is  fai  the  form  of  scholar- 
•hipe.    The  anmial  income  of  this  fund  is 
#1,718  18.    Id  addition,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Board  received,  last  year,  #2,007  24, 
and  the#l  was   expended  by   individuals, 
cbssea,  and  churches,  not  included  in  tlie 
above,  about  #1,000.    So  that  the  total  of 
neeipU  was  #4,760  40.    A  new  scholar- 
ahip.  called  the  Livingston  scholarship,  has 
been  lately  eetablbhed  out  of  some  unex- 
pended moneys.    The  rules  adopted  by  this 
Boaid  are  substantially  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can Edncation  Society.    A  committee  te  to 
be  appointed  to  visit,  at  least  twice  in  a 
year,all  the  young  men  assisted  by  the  Board. 
Appropriatioos  to  an  individual  may  not 
exceed  #100  per  annum.    Notes,  without 
interest,  are  given,  payable  at  such  times, 
as  the  Board  shdl  direct.    A  probation  of 
MX  montfae  is  required.    The  catholic  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  of  asslstuig  all,  of  proper 
diancter,  who  may  apply,  who  are  mem- 
befs  of  any  Protestant  church.    The  Board 
of  Edneatioo  consists  oC  nine   members, 
elected  for  three  years»  five  ministers  and 
four  bymen,  six  of  whom  must  reside  in 
Ihe  dty  of  New  York  or  the  vicinity.    The 
JMemonhipe  in  tbe  theological  seounaiy 
are  sifpurted  by  a  fond  of  #«2»000»  the! 
vol..  ▼.  1^ 


Board  (f  Edueation  qf  the  General  M- 
$embl^  qf  the  Preetfffterian  Church. 

This  Board  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
future  operations  the  following  resolutien. 
••  to  receive,  at  all  haxards,  every  fit  candi- 
date, who  may  come  regulariy  recommend- 
ed; Irwtfaig  to  God  and  his  church  to 
sustain  them  in  redeeming  this  pledge.*' 
Some  of  the  churches  in  Philadelphia,  last 
year,  promised  #10,000,  which  has  been 
already,  mostly  redeemed,  and  an  additional 
pledge  of  a  special  fund  for  the  support  of 
tbe  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Dnriog  the  put  ytf^t^thm  liave  bMO  under  the 

can  of  tiM  Board, ^^ 

In  inmedUto  eonneetioo  with  Um  Board,   .    .  1» 

CoDDected  with  Aaxiliariaa, 86 

Memben  of  Tmrlooa  Aeadamios, MB 

InCollegei, ^ 

In  Thaolofical  Seminarlei, ^ 

Under  the  care  of  Aoxlliariee,  whioh  have  not 

reported  where  their  eandidalea  are,    .    .    .  21 

17$ 
Inereaeo  lait  year 

Appropriations  made  to  117  candidates  for 
the  year  1881-2,  amounted  to  #8,449  74, 
averaging  #72  62  per  annum.  The  Synod  oC 
New  Yorit  appropriated  #1,600.  Other  aux- 
iliaries about  #2,100.  The  Parent  Board  ap- 
propri^ed  to  different  individuals,  taken  tt|^ 
during  the  year,  #4,010  96.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  was  about  #17,000. 
The  270  candidates  have  been  connected 
widi  8  theological  seminaries,  17  colleges^ 
46aeademiee  and  preparatory  schools  an* 
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•re  from  16  States  of  the  Union.    The  New  [  cty  it  in  New  York  city.    No  public  anni 


York  Synod  have    15  young  men   under 
tbeh*  care,  and  have  raised  $8,151  34.  Two 
valuable  farms,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba- 
ny, and  one  in  Illinois,  have  been  tendered 
to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
altea   for   the   erection    of  manual    labor 
schools.    Rev.  Eli  S.  Hunter,  D.  D.  is  to 
act  as  an  agent  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.    Nineteen  temporary  schol- 
arships have  been  established  within  the 
limits  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg.    An  en- 
laiged  agency  is  about  to  be  established  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     In  Center  college,  Ken- 
tucky, the   Board  have  16  men,  and  fio 
scholarships.     More  than  50  young  men, 
professing  love  to  Christ,  are  members  of 
that  college.    A  lai^e  manual  labor  school  is 
about  to  be  established  near  Palmyra,  Mis- 
souri,     The  Board  are  supporting  three 
promising  colored  candidates  preparing  for 
Liberia;  and  they  have  given  a  pledge  to 
tiie  American  Colonization  Society  that  they 
will  educate  all  youth  of  the  right  spirit  as 
may  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.     The  Board  have  now  a 
work  in  the  press  for  the  use  of  their  can- 
didates in  the  form  of  a  Religious  Annual; 
a  quarterly  periodical  work  in  aid  of  the 
Board^will  also  be  issued  in  a  short  time. 
Alexander  Henry,  Esq.  is  President  of  this 
Board,  Rev^  John  Breckinridge,  Secretary ; 
Mr.  J.  B.    Mitchell,   Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Peabody,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Georgia  Education  SotUty, 
Since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  20 
Individuals  have  received  its  assistance. 
Four  are  licensed  preachers,  and  10  are 
members  of  Franklin  college,  Athens.  A 
new  interest  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
churches  in  favor  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary  located  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Dowell  is  now  performing 
an  agency  for  the  seminary. 


versary  was  held  in  May  last,  as  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  took  place 
at  the  same  time,  in  New  York.  From  (be 
fourteenth  Annual  Report,  we  gather  the 
following  facts : 

J>l\smber  assUted  during  Vie  year.  Tliere 
have  been  aided  by  this  Society  during  the 
past  year,  65  young  men  in  8  theological 
seminaries;  87  do.  in  18  colleges;  114  do. 
in  30  academies,  total  266  young  men  in  51 
institutions  of  learning.  The  residences  of 
these  is  as  follows :  Maine,  3 ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 5 ;  Vermont,  9 ;  Massachusetts,  12 ; 
Connecticut,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1;  New 
York,  97 ;  New  Jersey,  8 ;  Pennsylvania, 
12;  Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  (5;  Virginia, 
2;  North  Carolina,  2;  Georgia,  4;  Alabn- 
ma,  3;  Missouri,  8;  Tennessee,  27;  Ken- 
tucky, 12 ;  Ohio,  80 ;  Indiana,  7 ;  England, 
1 ;     Upper    Canada,   1 ;    Residences    not 

reported,  18.      Total,  266. J^Tew  Jippli- 

cantM.  One  hundred  and  tweaty-six  new 
applicants  have  been  received  during  the 

year. J)l\uhber  who  enter  the  Miniitry 

during  the  present  year,  JVineteen  youngs 
men,  in  theological  seminaries,  will  termi- 
nate their  course  of  study  this  year,  and 
enter  upon  the  sacred  duties  of  the  minis- 
try.  Pastoral  Supervision.  Most  of  the 

young  men  have  been  visited,  during  the 
present  year,  by  the  Secretaries  and  local 

agents  of  the  Society. Amount  earned. 

Twenty- five  students,  in  5  theological  sem- 
inaries,  have  earned  $918  46;  40  do.  in  4 
colleges,  have  earned  $936  21 ;  29  do.  in 
18  academies  have  earned  |rl,027  47;  94 
students  have  earned,  f  2,882  14. — Jlgents, 
There  are  now  six  agents,  devoting  their 
whole  time  and  energy,  in  their  respective 
fields,  in  the  service  of  the  Society.  The 
Rev.  Franklin  Y.  Vail  is  Secretary  and 
Agent  of  the  Western  Agency ;  Rev.  Ansel 
R.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Branch  ; 
Rev.  John  Dickson  of  the  East  and  West 
Tennessee  agencies ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Otto  S. 
Hoy  t  and  Chauncey  Eddy  labor  in  the  west- 
em  and  central  parts  of  the  Sute  of  New 
York ;  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  acts  as 
agent  for  the  Society.  Besides  these,  others 
have  been  temporarily  employed. 


Presbyterian  Education  Society, 

TTiis  Society  has  a  co- ordinate  relation  to 

Ae  American  Education  Society.    Botii  act 

under  the  same  system  of  rules.    The  seat 

of  Ihc  operations  of  the  Presbyterian  Socl- 


American  Education  Society, 

The  sixteenth  anniversary  of  this  SodeCy 
was  held  in  the  cHy  of  New  York,  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  10,  1832;  Rev. 
President  Day  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the  chaip. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyler,  of  Portland,  Maine ;  Rev.  President 
Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College;  Rev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  Ct ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Skinner  of  Phnadelphia,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
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liam  Patton,  Secretary  oF  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society.  From  (he  sixteenth 
Annoal  Report,  which  has  since  been  pub- 
fished,  we  select  tlie  foHowing  paragraph : 

^/Sunber  atnsied  during  the  year. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  there  have 
been  assisted  from  the  funds,  151  young 
men  in  11  theological  seminaries;  279  do. 
in  21  colleges ;  2ZS  do.  in  77  academies  and 
public  schools;  15  do.  under  private  in- 
struction. Total,  673  young  men,  in  113 
iosdtotions  of  learning.  Of  these,  there 
have  been  aided  in  New  England,  428  men 
in  61  places  of  education ;  in  other  portions 
of  the  United  States,  245  men  at  62  institu- 
tions. More  than  one  third  uf  the  whole 
number,  as  it  appears  from  the  preceding 
staiement,  are  in  the  first  stage  of  educa* 

tion- jYew   appKcanis,      The    whole 

number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  re- 
ceived upon  the  funds,  as  new  applicants 
during  the  Tear,  is  222;  of  whom  127  are 
members  of  various  academies ;  44  of  col- 
leges; and  50  of  theological  seminaries. 
This  number  is  greater  by  48,  than  were 
received  during  the  last  year,  and  greater 
by  20  than  have  ever  been  admitted  in  any 
preceding  year.  It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  127  men,  or  82  more  than  one 
'half  of  the  whole  number,  are  in  the  first 
stage  of  study — a  proportion  which  has 
never  existed  before. J\/%unber  who  en- 
ter the  Mnintry  this  year.  The  Directors 
liive  no  means  of  ascertainlne  with  entire 
accuracy,  the  number  who  will  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  during  the  present 
year.  They  have  ample  reason,  however, 
fin*  believing,  that  bet  ween  ^y  and  eixty 
individaald  will,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
months,  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  An  unusual  proportion 
of  them  are  expecting  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  Christ  among  the  paean  nations. 

Patronage  tDithdrawn.    It  is  proper 

to  mention,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Soci- 
ety has  been  withdrawn  from  five  individ- 
uals. It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  in  no 
instance  was  this  measure  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  nuprai  delinquency.  Tlie  cause 
was  either  want  of  talent  and  scholarship, 
or  an  QDwillingness  in  Individuals  to  pursue 
the  regular  course  of  education  prescribed 

by  the  Society. Beceipt§,    The  receipta, 

for  the  year*  as  appears  by  the  Treasurer's 
report,  amount  to  forty-one  thousand  nine 
kindred  and  iwenty-Beten  dollars  and 
ffieen  cents.  Of  this  sum,  #4,325  06 
were  received  on  account  of  scholarships, 

and  f  37,606  10  for  current  use. JSxpen- 

dihtres.  JTbe  amount  of  expenditures, 
durfog  the  year,  was  $41,362  56;  which, 
with  die  debt  of  last  year,  leaves  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  debt  upon  the  Sodety  of 
$$JW06.'^-^JSma¥sa  of  earnings.  The 
you^  men  assisted  by  the  Society  ei\joy 
vaiuNM  opportoi^lies,  to  aid  themselves  tn 
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part,  by  manual  labor,  by  school  keeping, 
and  by  performing  agencies  and  other  ser- 
vices in  vacations.  The  whole  amount 
reported,  as  having  heea  earned,  in  this 
way,  during  the  year  just  closed,  was  rir- 

TBEN     THOUSAND    FIVE     HUITDRXD    AKD 

sixTT-EiOHT  DOLLARS.  Of  this  sum,  66 
men  in  7  tlMoiogical  seminaries  earned 
$3,282,  or  $58  each  on  an  average;  149 
men  in  18  colleges  earned  $9,270,  or  $62 
on  an  average;  and  116  individuals  in  47 
academies  earned  $3,016,  or  $26  each  on 
an  average.  No  report  was  reeeived  from 
352  persons.  The  following  statement  will 
show  the  amount  of  earnings  for  six  years 
past.  The  amount  of  earnings  reported  for 
the  year  ending  May,  1827,  was  $4,000; 
May,  1828,  $6,149;  May,  1829,  $8,728; 
May,  1830,  $11,010;  May,1831,  $11,460;. 
May,  1832,  $15,568.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  whole  amount  of  earnings,  for  six  years 
past,  is  riFTY-Pivs  tuovsandninb  huit- 

DRED     AND    FIFTEEN   DOLLJkRS.— Ofrll- 

gations  cancelled.  The  obligations  of  24 
young  men  have  been  cancelled  during  the  . 
past  year,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  prevent  any  embar- 
rassment Of  this  number  19  are  missiona- 
ries, 4  foreign  and  15  domestic. Gen- 
eral MestUis.  Whole  number  aided.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society,  FouRTSssr 

HUNDRED    AND   TWENTY- SIX    VOUDg  men 

have  been  aided,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  its  funds.  They  may  be  distributed 
into  the  following  classes :  Foreign  mtssion- 
aries,  26 ;  ordained  ministers  and  candidates 
for  ministry  In  this  country,  460;    under 

gatronage,  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of 
centiates,  620;  temporarily  employed  as 
teachers,  70;  permanently  employed  as 
teachers,  30 ;  number  who  have  died,  46 ; 
failed  for  want  of  health,  30 ;  unqualified 
candidates,  most  of  whom,  after  trial,  were 
dropped,  50 ;  entered  other  professions  for 
various  reasons,  25 ;  number  from  whom  no 
recent  information  has  been  received,  66. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  between  four  hundred 
and  fifty  and  five  hundred  ministers  and 
missionaries,  who  were  once  aided  by  this 
Society,  are  now  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  The  amount  of  good 
which  has  l>een  accomplished  bv  them, 
may  be  seen,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
following  statementa,  recently  received  bv 
the  Directors,  from  ninety-two  of  the  indi- 
viduals whv  have  been  assisted.  They 
have  1>een  laboring  in  the  ministry  from  one 
to  fourteen  years.  They  have  taught  schools 
and  academies,  in  all  201  years ;  they  have 
instructed  26,866  children  and  youth ;  they 
have  been  instrumental  of  183  revivals  of 
religion,  and  of  the  conversion  of  about 
20,000  persons;  there  are  now  instructed  ha 
Bible  classes,  in  their  parishes,  14,800  per- 
sons ;  they  preach  statedly  to  about  40,000 
hearers;  in  their  parishes  are  contributed 
annually  for  various  benevolent  purposes, 
$16,00Q;  number  of  young  men  whom 
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[Ane. 


Umt  have  baen  the  mstoi  of  iadQcing  to 
•tody  for  the  mlDistry,  147. 


AznflYXBSAJlICB     OF    AUZILIAKT     SOCI- 

STIB8. 

Worceiter  South, 

Thb  Society  held  its  Anniverstry  at  Sot- 
ton  on  Wednesday,  26th  April.  ReT.  John 
Nebon  of  Leicester  deiiv«^  an  able  and 
appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  The 
annual  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
^  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Cogswell, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, being  present,  followed  him  with  some 
remarks.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  Gen.  Salem  Towne, 
President;  Rev.  John  Maltby,  Secretary, 
-  and  Hon.  Abljah  Bigelow,  Treasurer.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 

•*  This  Society  has  now  been  in  operation 
two  vears.    It  Iiad  its  origin  in  the  wants  of 
the  American  Education  Society.— The  ob- 
ject of  that  Institution  is  one  of  primary 
importance.    Such  appears  In  general  to  be 
the  impression  of  all,  so  far  as  they  con- 
sider the  conversion  of  the  world,  a  work 
to  be  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
gospel  and  the  agency  of  man.    Multlply- 
iDg  laborers  in  the  ministry  in  obedience  to 
the  command—'  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest,'    b  felt  to  be  a  doty.     The 
method  adopted  by  tlie  American  Education 
Society  is  regarded  as  a  happy  and  auspi- 
cious way  of  doing  this  duty.    If  among 
those  who  have  the  means  of  educating 
themselves,  there  do  not  come  into  the 
ministry  enough  even  to  supply  the  places 
made  vacant  by  death,  and  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  what  possible  course 
can  be  taken  /—How  shall  a  supply  be  pro- 
vided, not  only  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
but  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  heathen  world 
besides  ?    What  alternative  remains,  except 
to  go  to  the  pious  and  devoted  among  the 
indigent  of  oar  young  men  with  a  helping 
hand,  and  remove  the  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  their  entrance  upon  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  ?    This  the  parent  institution  to 
which  our  Society  is  auxiliary  Is  doing. 
And  its  mode  of  procedure  is  such  as  has 
secured  to  it  in  a  high  degree,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community.    It  extends  aid  In 
such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  only 
that  its  beneficiaries  are  left  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  practising  (he  strictest  economy, 
and  resorting  to  every  practicable  means  of 
helping  themselves. 

"A  little  reflection  will  show  any  one,  that 
m  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  worid,  the 
Education  Society  occupies  a  department 
that  is  of  primary  and  fundamental  Impor- 
tance. This  can  hardly  be  said  of  more 
than  two  other  systems  of  benevolent  ope- 
ration—the Bible  Society  and  the  Mission- 
ary    Society.— « Faith  cometh  by  hearing 


and  hearinic  hv  the  wont  of  God.'    Here 

is  the  warrant  for  the  Bible  Society *  How 

then  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  wtiom  they 
have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?'    Here  is  the  warrant 
for  the  Education    Society.     And  «how 
shall  they   preach  except  they  be  sent,' 
afibrds  the  warrant  for  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety.—In  these  views  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  originated,  and  in  these  views 
our  Society  was  formed  to  assist  in  its 
operations.    It  embraces  about  80  towns 
and  religious  societies  in  the  southern  part 
of  Worcester  county.    Its  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  raising  funds  is  designedly  simple. 
A  resident  agent  is  appointed  in  each  Soci- 
ety, on  whom,  together  with  the  minister  of 
the  place,  it  devolves  once  a  year,  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  the  Education  Society  to 
the  people,  and  in  such  way  as  shall  be 
thought  best  to  gather  a  collection  or  sub- 
scription on  its  behalf.    This  is  to  be  done 
In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  and  it  may 
be  done  bv  a  public  collection  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  by  appointing  collectors  in  the 
several  school  districts  to  make  a  personal 
application  to  the  people  Individually,  or  by 
opening  a  subscription  where  indlvidoals 
may  enter  their  names,  with  such  sums  as 
they  will  endeavor  to  advance  from  year  to 
year.    Another  method  still  is  to  undertake 
the  specific  work  of  raising  a  temporary 
scholarship,  1.  e.  a  sum  sufficient  to  assist 
one  young  man  through  his  education  into 
the  ministry.    This  is  estimated  at   $76  a 
year  for  seven  years.    All  these  methods  it 
is  believed  have  been  variously  adopted  by 
the  towns  within  this  Auxiliary.    The  work 
of  raising  temporary  scholarships  has  been 
undertaken  as  follows: — one  In  Westboro* ; 
two  in  Worcester— one  in  Mr.  Miller's  con- 
gregation and  one  in  Mr.  Abbot's ;  three  in 
Millbury— one  in  Mr.  Campbell's  congre- 

Eition  and  two  in  Mr.  Herrick's ;  one  in 
eicester;  one  in  North  Brookfield;  one 
m  West  Brookfield ;  in  Spencer,  Oxford 
and  Ward,  half  a  scholarship  each ;  one  ia 
Weston ;  one  in  Sturbridge ;  one  in  Ux- 
bndge ;  one  in  Sutton  exclusively  by  the 
diurch;  one  in  Grafton;  one  in  Upton. 
Thus  at  least  seventeen  temporary  scholar- 
ships are  provided  for,  while  in  several  con- 
gregations considerably  large  sums  are  paid 
in  addition  to  the  scholarships.  This, 
together  with  the  amount  raised  where 
scholarships  have  not  been  expressly  under- 
taken, would  seem  to  indicate  that  Worces- 
ter South  is  not  altogether  negligent  m  this 
great  and  good  work.  How  fiu*  all  the 
pledges  have  been  redeemed  during  the 
past  year,  the  Treasurer  wOl  show.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  there  never  will  be  occasion  to 
report  of  us  as  is  reported  of  ^ne  of  old. 

All  that  the  most  ardent  and  sanguine  ask 
for  this  cause  is,  that  the  object  be  duly  esti- 
mated,   the  mode  of  procedure  candidly    ' 
examined,  and  that  patronage  conuneosu- 


nto,  tnd  only  conuBenmmte  with  iti  Im- 
poftmce  uDonc  tbe  operations  of  the  day, 
be  -"  ^  "  " 
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Wbreetter  Mnih, 

April  26th,  the  Annml  Meeting  wm  held 
at  Ratlmdt  in  the  Rer.  Mr.  Clark's  meeting- 
bouse.  A  aeimon  was  deliFered  on  the 
occasion  by  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society.  The  report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chlckering  of  Phillips* 
ton.  Chairman  of  the  Ezecatlve  Commit- 
tee. The  OflScers  for  the  current  year  are 
Hon.  Solomon  Strong,  President;  Rev. 
Samuel  Gay»  Secretary,  and  Dea.  Justus 
EUingwood.  TVeasnrer.  From  the  report 
the  foilowing  extract  is  taken : 

**  In  the  year  1815,  many  Christians  were 
deeply  impreesed  by  the  want  of  ministers 
of  ne  |[ospel,  suitably  qualified  for  the 
wotk.  This  want  was  found,  on  investiea- 
tion,  to  be  Tery  great  and  alarmine.  Not 
even  oar  own  nvored  country  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  nnmber  of  ministers  equal  to 
wlnt  one  quarter  of  Its  ioliabitants  needed. 
Some  Societies,  able  and  disposed  to  sup- 
port Christian  institutions,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  miniiiter  with  suitable  quali- 
fieatinne.  Some  large  dittricU  were  en- 
tirely destitate.  Out  of  the  consideration 
of  soch  fiscta  grew  the  American  Society  for 
edueating  |nous  youth  for  the  gospel  minis- 
tiy,  in  which  we  have  the  privilege  to 
co-operate.  Its  design  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  its  name — *  Educating  piotu 
youth/ar  the  go$pel  minittry* 

**  The  importance  of  tlus  object  can  hardly 
be  caHcd  in  question  by  any  who  feel  for 
perishing  souls  around  them,  and  for  the 
eternal  destinies  of  millions  who  are  every 
year  passing  to  the  world  of  spirits,  in  all 
tbe  darkness  and  pollution  of  heathenism. 
Tbengii  tlie  Saviour  has  died  lor  them  as 
well  as  for  us,  he  lias  left  no  promise  of 
nlvatioo  for  those  who  do  not  believe  on 
Him ; — no  promise  tint  the  image  of  God 
wjil  ever  be  enstamped  on  any,  in  whom  a 
life  of  holioess  is  not  begun  in  this  world  of 
probatioo.  With  all  the  hopes  which  Chris- 
tian benevolence  can  form  concerning  the 
heaAen.  Iliere  hangs,  to  say  the  least,  a 
lesfini  nneertaioty  over  their  doom.  Would 
we  open  to  them  bright  prospects.  It  must 
be  by  sending  tliem  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  Ue  and  immortality  to  light  How 
shall  they  believe  or  call  on  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher  ? 

"^Notwithstanding  all  the  eHbrU  which 
have  been  made  to  raise  up  and  qualify 
ffilnisteis,  fbeir  number  has   not  increas- 
ed in  proportfon  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
btUm  Jb  oorcotmtiy.    The  call  for  more 
BJolsfenp  is  tfierelbre  as  great  and  press- 
kg  as  ever,  wfalist  hosts  of  Papists  are 
erowdliy  fato  oar  Western  States  to  preoc- 
capf  Oo  ptMc  mioAt  and  establish  the 


errors  and  idolatry  which  cover  so  impor- 
tant a  portion  of  the  Eastern  continent. 

'*  If  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  heathen  worid, 
a  few  bright  spots  appear.  But  by  what 
means  do  they  appear  ?  What  are  tbe  In- 
struments that  have  enlightened  and  purifi- 
ed them  ?  Who  have  caused  them  te  sit  ks 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Have  not 
the  benevolent  societies,  Bible  Societies, and 
Tract  Societies,  and  Missionary  ScNcieties^ 
and  Education  Societies,  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  producing  these  results? 
These  In  our  own  country  arose  neariy  at 
the  same  lime — and  have  co-operated  and 
are  parts  of  one  great  system.  Though  not 
united  under  any  human  direction,  tiiey  are 
united  under  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 
He  who  can  make  adverse  events  work 
together  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause, 
will  not  foil  to  overrate  and  combine  the 
eflbrts  of  those  who  not  only  labor  and  pray, 
but  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his 
cause. 

**  Such,  Christian  brethren  and  friends,  is 
the  objects,  and  such  the  prospects  of  the 
Society.  It  remains  for  you  to  decide  what 
accesdk>n  shall  be  made  to  its  means  to-day. 
We  have  an  influence  to  exert,  as  well  as 
personal  duties  to  perform.  The  liberal 
deviseth  llberel  things,  and  by  liberal  tilings 
shall  he  stand.'* 

Middltetx  County. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  HoIHs- 
ton,  June  12th.  The  report  was  read  by 
Rev.  Sewall  Harding,  the  Secretary,  and 
then  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Parent  Institution.  The  Officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  present  year  are  Isaac  War- 
ren, Esq.  President;  Rev.  Lyman  Gilbert, 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  £.  P.  Mackintire, 
Treasurer. 

^/brfoth  County. 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow's  meeting*  house 
in  Walpole,  July  ISth.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Brigham  not  being  able  to  preach  the  annual 
sermon  by  reason  of  ill  health,  the  Rev. 
Ansel  R.  Clark,  from  Ohio,  beine  present, 
was  invited  to  preach  on  the  occasion.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  tne  Parent  Society  followed 
the  sermon  with  some  statements  and  re- 
marks. This  Society  continues  to  be  a 
very  efficient  Auxiliary.  The  Officera  are 
Na&aniel  Miller,  M.  D.,  President ;  Rev. 
S.  Gile,  Secretary ;  Rev.  J.  Codman,  D.  O., 
Treasurer,  and  Jesse  Wheaton,  M.  D. 
General  Agent. 

South  MaM$aehu8cttB. 

This  Society  held  its  Anaiversary  In 
Sandwich.  The  report  was  read  by  tlie 
Secretary,   the   Rev.   Mr.  Dexter.    Ad- 
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Presses  were  made  by  Rev.  MeMra.  Wood- 
bury, of  Falmouth :  Nott,  of  Wareham ; 
Clark,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  Secretary 

'of  the  Parent  Society.  Zechariah  Eddy, 
Esq.,  President ;  Rev.  Elijah  Dexter,  Sec- 

'retary,  and  Dea.'  Morton  Eddy,  Treasurer. 


.AnNIVBRI ARIES  OF  BRANCH  SoCXETISS. 

Connecticut  Branch. 

The  Annual  Meetloft  of  this  Hranch  was 

«held  at  Norwich,  Conn,   on  Wednesday, 

'  20th  of  June.    The  Report  of  the  Directors, 

prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  Sec- 

4«iary,  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  one 

of  the  Directors,  Mr.  Turner  not  being 

\   present.    The  Treasurer's  report  was  read 

by   the  Treasurer,  Eliphalet  Terry,  Esq. 

■Some  statements  and  remarks  were  then 

made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  Secretary' 

•of  the  Parent  Society.    This  Branch  during 

the  year  past,  has  raised  more  money  than 

enough,  ii^cluding  %  legacy,  given  directly 

to  the  Parent  Institution,  to  meet  the  ap- 

Jiropriatioiis  to  its  own  beneficiaries.  A  good 
ieeUng  now  subsists  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  this  cause  will  in 
future  be  well  sustained.  The  Officers  of 
the  Society,  for  the  present  year,  are  Hon. 
Thomas  Day,  President;  Rev.  Wm.  W. 
Turner,  Secretary,  and  Eliphalet  Terry, 
Esq.,  Treasurer.    The  report  follows : 

*^  The  object  of  the  American  Education 
Society  is  to  supply  this  country  and  the 
world  with  a  pious  and  educated  ministry. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  tliis  Society 
desires  to  press  into  its  service  every  young 
man  of  promising  talents  and  hopeful  piety 
in  the  land ;  and  especially  those  to  whom 
Providence  has  not  afforded  the  means  of 
procuring  an  education.  As  an  auxiliary  of 
this  noble  Institution,  the  Connecticut  Branch 
aims  to  enlist  the  feelings  and  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  benevolent  in  the 
Slate  in  the  cause  of  Education ;  to  draw 
out  the  resources  of  this  community  to  aid 
in  effecting  the  object ;  and  to  enga^,,  and 
educate,  and  introduce  into  the  mmistry, 
every  young  man  possessed  of  proper  quali- 
fications within  its  limits.  During  the  past 
year  more  has  been  done  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Through  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society 
and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather,  most  of 
the  State  has  been  visited,  and  Aux- 
iliary Societies  formed  in  all  the  Counties 
where  they  did  not  previously  exist  These 
County  Societies  have  appointed  local  agents 
in  eveiy  parish,  whose  duty  It  is  to  bring 
the  subject  liefore  the  people  and  make  col- 
lections annually.  It  is  expected  that  this 
systematic  organization  of  the  whole  State, 
will  result  in  a  more  general  acquaintance 
with  the  object  and  the  operations  of  the 
Education  ^ciety,  and  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  its  pecuniary  means. 

*'  The  receipts  into  tlie  treasury,  witldn 


the  year,  exclusive  of  a  balance  of  1,167  dol- 
lars and  62  cents  from  last  year's  account, 
have  amounted  to  04,083  62.  Of  this  sum 
however,  0567  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Parent  Society,  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  our  appropriations.  The 
whole  amount  distributed  among  the  Bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Branch,  during  the  year,  is 
$4,680.  This  has  been  received  by  12  the- 
ological students,  5S  in  Yale  College,  and  6 
in  the  preparatory  course ;  making  the 
whole  number  who  have  been  aasisted  dur- 
ing the  year,  ieventy-tix. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  have 
been  from  permanent  funds  transferred  to 
present  use,  $508  IS,  and  $8,676  S9  from 
ordinary  sources ; — this  exceeds  the  amount 
from  the  same  sourees  the  last  year  by 
$916  96. 

"  It  is  peculiariy  gratifying  to  the  Direc- 
tors that  the  draft  they  have  been  compelled 
to  make  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety is  comparatively  small.  Within  the  last 
year,  the  amount  thus  drawn  was  $1,483  and 
the  present  year  only  $667.  Still  they  regret 
the  necessity  of  drawing  anything  from  this 
Treasury  ;  and  they  confidently  believe  that 
when  the  County  Societies  shall  have  put 
their  plans  into  operation  and  commenced 
making  collections,  it  will  no  longer  exist — 
that  instead  of  being  an  expensive  child  re- 
quiring her  fostering  care,  it  will  be  profita- 
ble to  the  Parent  wlio  has  so  long  watched 
over  and  nourished  it  in  its  infancy.  The 
laws  of  nature  forbid  that  the  mighty  river 
should  feed  its  tributary  streams;  this 
Branch,  they  believe,  will  no  longer  send 
back  all  its  waters  to  its  souree.  It  ought 
perhaps  to  be  stated  that  a  legacy  of  about 
$1600  from  Litchfield  County,  and  dona- 
tions from  Windham  County,  amounting  to 
about  $430,  have  been  paid  directly  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society.  Had 
these  sums  been  credited  to  our  Society, 
having  been  raised  within  our  limits,  the 
receipts  during  the  year  would  have  ex- 
ceeded the  expenses. 

'*  In  the  last  report,  the  Directors  of  this 
Society  expressed  the  belief  that  all  who 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  throughout 
the  State,  would  enlist  in  this  cause  ;  would 
come  forward  and  put  their  hands  to  this 
great  and  good  work  : — and  the  eventa  of 
the  year  do  furnish  evidence  that  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  on  this  subject.  Let  them  re- 
member that  the  time  for  action  is  short ; 
that  while  death  is  cutting  down  one  and 
another  of  the  pillars  of  this  Society,  and 
sweeping  away  millions  of  l)enighted  liea- 
then,  other  millions  are  pressin|;  forward  in 
unbroken  succession,  equally  hopeless  and 
benighted.  If  they  cannot  go  to  tell  thenoi 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  will  they 
not  send  messengers  with  these  glad  tidings  ? 
Will  they  not  heed  the  cry  of  despair  utter- 
ed by  the  dying  pagan  ?  Will  they  not  an- 
swer the  demand  of  those  who  dedre  to 
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Ikv  to  bim  the  consolations  of  the  eospel? 
Will  they  not  respond  to  the  call  for  nelp  of 
those  who  are  already  in  this  field  of  Chris- 
lian  enterprize  ?  Think  of  the  Saviour's  dy- 
ing love ;  think  of  the  worth  of  one  immortal 
soul;  and  then  ask  yourselves  individually, 
What  claims  has  the  Education  Society  upon 
my  prayers,  opoa  my  efforts,  upon  my  pro- 
perty?" 

Maine  BrandL 

The  ADniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Wiscatset,  June  27th.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Rev. 
Ber^amm  Tappan,  of  Augusta.  The  meet- 
ii^^  was  addressed  by  Professor  Pond,  of 
Buigor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Parent  Society.  This  Branch 
has  not  been  so  efficient  in  its  operations 
the  year  past  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  during 
the  year  to  come. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  re- 
port: 

**  By  directing  His  followers  to  pray,  Thy 
kingdom  cotne,  our  blessed   Saviour  has 
made  ft  their  duly  to  da  what  they  can  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  petition.    Now  a  prin- 
dpal  means  of  encouragement  to  Zion  is 
the  Christian  ministry.     Effort  should  be 
made,  then,  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply 
of  competent  faithful  ministers.    For  this 
object*  particularly,  we  are  instructed   to 
pray ;  and  with  our  prayers  to  ifie  Lord  of 
Ae   haarveat,  VuU  he    toould  send  forth 
iaborere  into  hit  harvest  must  be  united  our 
best  endeavors  to  provide  laborers.    Of  this 
toy  the  churches  have  not  been  unmind- 
fbl.    It  received  the  special  attention  of 
Protestant  churches  and  divines  at  the  illus- 
trious era  of  the  Reformation.    Among  the 
canons,  adopted  as  their  rule  of  faith  and 
disdplioe*    by    the  reformed  churches  of 
France  in  tiieir  first  general  synod  in  the 
year  1559,  we  find  the  following,  *  That  our 
chorches  may  be  always  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  pastors,  and  other  per- 
sons, fit  to  govern  them,  and  preach  the 
word  of  God  onto  them,  they  shall  be  advis- 
^  to  choose  those  scholars,  who  are  already 
wen  advanced  in  good  learning,  and  are  of 
the  most  promising,  hopeful  parts,  and  to 
maintain  aitch  in  the  universities,  that  they 
may  be  fitted  and  prepare'd  for  the  work  of 
the  ministiy.     Kings,  princes,  and  lords 
shall  he  petitioned  and  exhorted  particularly 
to  mind  this  important  affair,  and  to  lay  by 
aome  part  of  their  revenues  towards  their 
nainteoance,  and  the  richer  churches  shall 
do  the  like.      Colloquies  and    provincial 
synods  dialt,  as  they  see  meet,  notify  and 
soficit  tbii  afllair ;  and  take  the  heai  courses, 
that  matteis  of  wo  /rreat  necessity  may  be 
foccessSd;  and  if  single  churches  cannot 
do  it,  tbdr  ndgfabors  wall  join  with  them, 
Ait  one  poor  eeboUtr  at  the  least  may  be 
muatmed  ia  every  colloquy,  wd  rather 
^  this  demgn  riioold  i^K  the  fifth  penny 


of  all  our  charities  shall  be  set  apart.  If  it 
may  conveniently  be  done,  to  be  employed 
in  this*  service.*  At  the  second  synod  ia 
1565,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  and  a 
similar  article  was  inserted  among  the  regji- 
lations  then  adopted. 

**  In  our  own  country,  this  great  object 
was  regarded  with  peculiar  solicitude,  at  & 
very  early  period.  Within  ten  years  after 
our  pilgrim  fathers  first  stepped  upon  tiio 
rock  in  Plymouth,  they  made  an  approipria- 
tion  out  of  their  scanty  funds  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  college,  *  Christo  et  ecclesie/ 
for  Christ  and  the  church.  Their  leading 
design  unquestionably  was,  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  Wiih  the 
same  intention  have  been  formed  tlie  Edu* 
cation  societies  of  the  present  day.  Thouglk 
of  recent  origin,  much  has  been  efiectod  by 
them.  •  •  •  Will  any  one  be  ceady  to- 
ssy, that  assistance  afforded  ia  educating 
pious  youths  for  the  ministry,  is  afforded  ia 
vain  ?  Will  any  one  inquire,  to  whatpur^ 
po$e  woe  thia  waete  ?  But  who  can  believe* 
that  they  would  have  been  equally  useCiiA 
without  an  education?  Mow  could  tiiey 
have  explained  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand  ?  How  have  taught  what  they  did 
not  know  ?  There  has  been  much  of  sense- 
less clamor  in  the  land  about  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  educated  clergy,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  their  grasping  at  civil  power^  and 
effecting  an  unhallowed  union  of  church 
and  state.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing,  but 
respectable  attainments  in  general  know- 
ledge and  scientific  theology,  united  to  pure 
morals  and  unsuspected  piety»  can  save  the 
ministry  from  contempt,  and  secure  to  it 
that  influence,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
preeervation  of  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. But  many  young  men  of  deci  Jed  piety 
and  very  promising  talents  need  the  helping 
hand  of  charity.  Without  pecuniary  aid  (in 
the  form,  at  least,  of  loans  witiiout  interest, 
and  with  no  other  security  than  the  bare 
note  of  the  student  himselO  they  wouki 
deem  it  impossible  to  obtain  tlie  necessary 
preparation,  and  would  consider  it  their 
duty  to  repress  their  desires  of  the  good 
foork  qf  a  bishop.  Had  not  tlie  American 
Education  Society  existed,  many  of  tlie 
480  men,  whom  it  has  brought  into  the 
pulpit,  would  have  passed  away  life  in  ob- 
scure privacy ;  and  the  multitudes  converted 
by  means  of  their  labors,  have  remained 
unblest  by  a  preached  gospel  till  their  dying 
day. 

**  Of  those,  who  a  year  since  wereraceiv- 
ins  aid  from  this  Branch  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  two,  that  completed  the 
last  autumn  their  collegiate  course^and  one, 
who  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  are  no  loncer  under  our 
patronage.  Twelve  have  been  admitted 
during  the  year,  upon  a  new  application. 
The  whole  number  now  upon  the  funds  is 
26 — of  whom  5  are  at  the  theological  sem- 
inary in  Bangor,  18  at  the  colleges  in  Beans- 
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wick  and  Waterrille,  and  8  at  as  manv 
schools  preparing  for  college.  Of  them  all 
it  Is  certiBed  by  their  instructors,  that  their 
talents,  scholarihip  and  Christian  character 
are  such,  as  give  fair  promise  of  future  use- 
fulnoM. 

'*  The  amount,  loaned  to  our  beneficiaries 
during  the  year  past,  has  been  $1,870.  The 
amount  received,  including  a  balance  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of 
f  a06  89;  has  been  $1,889  21— leaving  In 
the  treasury  at  the  present  time,  when  a 
quarter's  appropriations  are  to  be  made,  but 
$19  21.  Of  the  amount  received,  $610 
(including,  however,  the  income  of  one  or 
two  scholarships  established  by  individuals 
in  Maine)  were  paid  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Parent  Society. 

**  Of  the  91  young  men,  to  whom  our  aid  has 
been  extended  since  this  Board  was  organ* 
ized,  19  have  been  ordained  to  the  wonc  of 
the  ministry,  and  9  are  supposed  to  be  licen- 
tiates. Of  the  19,  three  are  employed  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one,  the  Rev. 
Harrison  Allen,  who  during  the  past  year 
has  rested  from  fAs  labors,  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent spirit,  eminently  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  was  employed  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Choctaws.  Of  theotlier 
15,  eleven  are  settled  in  Maine,  and  three  jn 
Massachusetts. 

"  Of  the  12  new  applicants  for  aid,  but 
one  is  in  the  first  stage  of  education.  In 
this  particular  there  is  a  remarlcable  differ- 
ence between  Maine  and  other  portions  of 
the  Union.  Of  the  222  who  have  been  re 
ceived  during  the  year  upon  the  funds  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  127,  more 
than  one  half,  are  in  a  course  oi  preparation 
for  college.  This  unusually  largo  proportion 
is  owing  to  the  fart,  that  during  the  year 
1881  thousands  of  young  men  were  made 
subjects  of  divine  grace ;  many  of  whom  are 
desirous  of  entering  into  the  ministry.   But 

WHERE  ARE  THE   PIOUS   TOUNO  MEN   OF 

Maine  ?  In  that  memorable  year  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Moat  High  ottr  churches 
were  not  forgotten,  nor  were  instances 
wanting  among  us  of  young  men  converted 
to  God.  Ought  not  many  of  these  to  be- 
come preachers  of  the  everlasting  gospel  ? 
Let  them  look  around  upon  the  desolations 
of  Zion  in  this  State ;  upon  the  vast  extent 
of  spiritual  wilderness  in  other  portions  of 
our  country ;  upon  those  Immense  regions 
of  pagan  darkness,  which  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  has  not  visited;  and  do  they  not 
hear  a  voice  from  the  four  winds,  uttering 
in  distinct  and  thrilling  tones  the  ancient 
cry.  Came  over  and  help  us?  As  the  de- 
mand is  urgent,  so  is  the  encouragement  to 
comply  with  it.  Tlie  Lord  Is  preparing  the 
■way,  \9giffing  the  word  for  a  great  com- 
pany or  preachers.  Young  mfen,  who  love 
the  Saviour  and  the  souls  for  which  he  died, 
who  possess  a  common  share  of  intellect, 
%vill  be  content  with  a  bare  competence  of 
this  world's  goods,  but  who  have  a  tnmd  to 


work  for  Christ,  and  wonld  account  it  an 
unspeakable  privilege  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  laboring  to  edify  His  people,  and  to  con- 
vert his  enemies,  may  be  assured,  ^at  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  is  ready  to  em- 
ploy them ;  and  to  bestow  upon  them.  If 
devoted  and  foithful,  a  most  glorious  reward. 
He  is  manifestly  saying.  Whom  skaU  we 
se$idj  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Let  many 
hearts  reply,  Here,  Lordt  are  we;  send  us. 
Let  not  ministers  and  churches  rob  Ood, 
by  withholding  any  whom  the  Lord  ha^ 
need  qf.  Rather  let  them  encourage  all 
young  men  of  piety  and  talents  to  desire 
the  sacred  office,  and  to  apply,  if  in  indigent 
circumstances,  for  aid  in  obtaining  the  edu- 
cation necessary  to  prepare  Uiem  for  it.  If 
not  already  universally  known,  let  it  be 
made  known,  that  the  American  E!dacatioo 
Society  stands  pledged  to  asrist  aU  young 
men  of  suitable  qualifications  who  heed 
assistance,  in  obtaining  at  the  academy, 
college,  and  theological  seminary,  a  thorough 
education  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

«  But  is  it  right,  that  this  Branch  should 
receive  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  parent 
society  ?  Are  not  the  churches  in  Maine 
abundantly  able  to  educate  such  of  their 
own  sons,  as  the  Lord  may  call,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ? 

**  There  is  need  of  a  great  effort  to  furnish 
the  whole  population  of  our  own  beloved 
country  with  sound,  faithful  preaching.  At 
a  low  calculation,  there  are  five  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  unsupported  with  that 
living  ministry,  which  God  hath  appointed  as 
pre-eminently  the  means  of  salvation. 

*  *  *  ^Are  Christians  in  Maine  doing 
all  which  they  ought  for  the  waste  places 
within  their  own  borders  ?  If  all  God's 
people  throughout  the  land  were  to  possess 
only  our  measure  of  love  and  zeal,  to  prac- 
tice only  ourdegree  of  liberality  and  kind- 
ness, when  would  our  whole  country  be 
furnished  with  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel  ?  When,  if  all  professing  Christians 
throughout  the  world  were  only  to  equal 
us,  would  the  gospel  be  preached  to  all 
nations  ? 

**  Never  did  the  Christian  church  occupy 
so  important  a  position,  as  at  the  present 
day.  Never  were  there  such  facilities  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  Never  was  it  so 
apparent,  that  every  other  system  of  religion 
was  waxing  old,  and  was  ready  to  vrntish 
away.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  pray, 
and  to  act.  Let  us  conduct  ourselves,  as 
becometh  our  high  calling;  as  becometh 
Christians  of  tlie  present  age,  in  this  land  of 
light.  Let  us  come  up  to  the  work,  which 
God  hath  given  us  to  do ;  and  when  we 
shall  he  called  away  from  our  earthly  labors, 
let  us  leave  it  in  charge  to  our  children  to 
put  fortli  their  utmost  efforts,  and  if  need  be 
to  expend  their  last  ikrthing,  and  died  their 
hearts*  blood,  in  carrying  forward  to  its 
destined,  glorious  issue,  the  blessed  work  of 
God'a  redeeming  mercy.*' 
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INTEL.  JL16ENGE. 

AxKRiGAir  Educatioit  Sociktt. 

Qptarieriy  MetUng  of  ike  Dirtdkn, 

Ths  usual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
OD  the  11th  of  July.  Appropriatioos  were 
granted  to  yovng  men  in  tiie  rarioiia  instl- 
totfeoi  named^  as  IbliowB : 


8  Tbflolog.  Sem.     61      0 

61 

$1,118 

10  CoUegefl,            ld5      6 

200 

8,620 

28  Academie*,          66    21 

86 
847 

1,092 

41  InatUutioos,        821    26 

$5330 

Piir.  liwtnictioo,    2      1 

8 

850 

86 

323    27 

$6,866 

Theological  Seminaries. 

Btm^/kiar^, 

JDoOr. 

Baogor,             6 

90 

Andover,          90 

920 

Tale,                 6 

108 

61 

1,118 

Colleges. 

WW 

IMIff. 

WatttrvOle*                   8 

64 

Bowdoint                    12 

216 

DvtmoQth»                 26 

468 

Middlebury,                27 

486 

Un.  of  Vermoot,          8 

64 

Amherat,                     82 

986 

Williaaw,                     26 

488 

Brown  University,       1 

18 

Yale,                          46 

828 

IlUiuis,                         4 

72 

200 

8,620 

jieademies  and  SehooU. 

Btm^/ldmHu. 

Doa$. 

Farmington,                 1 

12 

Wiscas»ett,                    1 

24 

Kimball  Union*             1 

12 

Hopidntoo,                   1 

12 

Middlebary,                 2 

24 

St  Albans,                    1 

12 

Browniogton,                1 

12 

Hineaburgh,                 1 

24 

Randolph,                     1 

12 

Manchester,                 1 

12 

Bennington,                  2 

24 

English  and  Classical,  1 

12 

Lynn,                           1 

12 

Amherst,                     12 

166 

PhUUps,  (Andover.)    28 

276 

llOBSOO,                              18 

168 

New  Bedford,               1 

12 

Vairen,                        1 

12 

Weymoath  and  Brain.  1 

12 

Marietta,                       1 

12 

Bradfefd,                       8 

86 

Hopkins,                       3 

86 

fierksfaiie,                     1 

13. 

▼OL.  V, 

12 

Londonderry,  1 

Westfield,  1 

Yale  Preparatory,  8 

Ellhigtoa  H.  School,  1 

Illinois  Preparatory,  6 


12 

24 
86 
12 
72 


86  1.092 

The  number  of  individuals  aided  this 
quarter  by  the  American  and  Presbyterian 
Education  Societies  is  668.  Of  these,  75 
were  new  applicants.  Appropriations  a- 
mounted  to  nearly  10,000  dollars.  A  much 
larger  sum  will  probably  be  needed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  next  quarter. 


At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Education  Socle* 
ty,  the  ibllowing  rule  was  adopted,  vis. 

Voted,  That,  u  the  Director*  of  the 
American  Education  Society  view  it  highly 
important,  that,  in  all  their  transactions, 
they  should  act  understandingly  and  in  a 
fair  impartial  manner,  so,  consequently, 
they  deem  it  expedient,  that,  whenever  any 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  have  received  the 
patronage  of  this  Society,  shall  request,  that 
the  written  obligations  held  against  them  be 
cancelled,  such  request  be  accompanied 
with  suitable  testimonials  of  the  pecuniary 
situation  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
individuals,  making  the  application,  unless 
they  should  be  well  known  to  the  Board. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


Rxv.  WnxiAM  L.  MATBsm. 

To  tlM  8MNtai7  of  tlM  Amuku  IdoattlMi  flodi^. 

Mt  last  report  was  made  out  at  South 
Mansfield,  Tolland  county.  Conn.  Imme- 
diately after  the  date  of  that  report,  I  visited 
the  following  towns  in  Tolland  county,  and 
closed  my  agency  in  that  State  :  viz.  North 
and  South  Mansfield,  Columbia,  Oilead, 
Andover,  North  and  South  Coventry,  and 
Wlllington. 

The  amount  subscribed  and  paid  in  these 
towns  was  $818  67.  My  next  field  of 
labor  was  Middlesex  county,  Mass. ;  In 
which  I  spent  a  few  weeks,  and  visited 
Reading,  Stoneham,  Medford,  Wilmington, 
Wobum,  Framlngham,  Natick,  East  Sud- 
bury, Sherburne,  Hoiliston,  Hopkinton, 
Waltharo,  Tewksbury  and  Dracut,  and  col« 
lected  $514  01. 

From  this  field  I  proceeded  to  Addison 
county,  Vt.  where  I  spent  the  remaining 
weeks  of  die  last  three  months ;  visited  8 
towns  and  obtained  subscriptioneamoantfaig 
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to  $146  75;  of  which  $106  Mwerepidd 
down. 

This,  however,  does  not  give  a  correct 
view,  either  ot  the  result  of  the  agency,  or 
of  tlie  amount  which  will  be  actually  paid 
into  the  treasury  during  the  year,  by  this 
county. 

In  several  of  these  towns  subscriptions  to 
a  considerable  amount  have  been  obtained, 
but  which  for  particular  reasons  did  not 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  will  not  be 
reported  the  present  quarter.  And  in  others 
additional  sums  will  be  paid  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  societies  already  existing,  the 
time  of  whose  annual  payments  had  not 
arrived.  The  whole  amount  which  will  be 
paid  by  this  county  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
will  probably  be  between  two  and  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Owing  to  an  unusual  scarcity  of  money 
at  the  present  time,  arising  somewhat  from 
peculiar  local  circumstances,  I  have  found 
greater  difficulty  in  collecting  funds  in  this 
county,  than  in  any  other  which  I  have 
visited  during  the  whole  of  my  agency. 
The  state  of  feeling  however  on  the  subject, 
is  generally  good.  But  few  are  found  ready 
to  oppose  this  good  cause.  And  1  doubt 
not  that  Addison  county,  under  other  and 
more  favorable  circum.<tance8,  will  manifest 
its  approbation  by  more  general  and  more 
liberal  aid. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  State  I  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  two  consociations, 
and  presented  the  subject  publicly  to  these 
bodies. 

The  whole  amount  of  subscriptions  obtain' 
ed  during  the  quarter,  as  appears  from  the 
above,  is  $974  18,  of  which  all  but  $39  80 
was  'paid  down.  The  particular  sums  as 
obtained  in  the  several  places,  will  appear 
in  the  list  of  donations  published  in  the 
Journal. 

In  nearly  all  the  places  above-mentioned, 
efibrts  have  been  made  to  secure  permanent 
aid.  With  this  view  Associations  have  been 
formed,  on  a  plan,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  that 
i>bject. 


Rev.  John  M.  Ellis. 

To-dM-Becrauuy  of  the  loMfieui  EdoeatloD  SodaCjr. 

Dkar  Sia, — Having  been  engaged  as 
agent  of  your  Society  in  the  Illinois  Branch, 
for  two  months,  viz.  February  and  March, 
and  now,  being  about  to  engage  in  the  Indi- 
ana Branch,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  I  supposed  it 
would  be  well  to  report  the  results  of  those 
two  months,  viz. 

An  addition  to  the  State  Society  of  more 
than  one  hundred  members;  thirteen  of 
whom  are  life  members  by  the  payment  of 
$10  or  more,  the  rest  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  or  more,  annually. 

Places  visited,  with  the  respective  sums 
subscribed,  viz. 


BoDd  Connty, 4S7  £0 

VandNlia, 3$  OS 

Montgomery  Counly 34  9S 

Miidtioa  CouDty, •  76  00 

Gieene  Coanty, 16  95 

Jaekaonville, 90  00 

Collinsvtlla, 38  00 

$317  00 

Of  this  sum  $85  76  has  been  collected. 
The  whole  or  more  than  this  amount,  viz. 
$317  00  may  doubtless  be  retied  on.  The 
winter  h<is  been  so  severe,  and  the  travelling 
so  difficult,  that  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  meetings  were  small ;  and  numbers  not 
present  may  be  expected  to  be  added  scill. 

The  interest  manifested  by  our  new  and 
feeble  churches,  ( for  such  is  the  case  with 
almost  all,)  has  been  particularly  gratifying. 
They  have  been  willinicto  do  what  they  could 
for  an  object  which  they  feel  to  be  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  Zion  at  thie 
West. 

The  number  of  young  men  aided  by  the 
funds  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois  Branch,  is 
eight.  Nine  more  will  soon  apply  for  aid — 
17  at  least  will  soon  be  under  the  care  of  the 
Illinois  Branch. 

Adding  those  who  are  soon  to  join  tlie 
college  at  Jacksonville,  encouraged  by  the 
Education  Society,  to  your  former  benefi- 
ciaries, with  several  who  have  recently 
been  the  hopeful  subjects  of  grace  in  the 
college,  and  who  have  determined  on  the 
ministry,  25  pmmising  young  men  will  be 
pursuing  their  studies  for  the  sacred  office. 

The  influence  of  the  pious  students  on 
the  other  members  of  college,  has  been 
most  important. 


ezt&acts  from  tkb  middlbsez 
Beport. 

This  report  was  not  received  in  season  to 
be  placed  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Middlesex  Auxiliary,  which  will 
be  found  on  a  preceding  page. 

**  God  has  wisely  and  kindly  ordered  it, 
that  the  influence  of  benevolent  exertions 
should  he  twofold.  While  they  extend  the 
light  of  the  gospel  abroad  and  exert  their 
transforming  power  far  and  wide,  the  influ- 
ence comes  back  again  upon  the  soul  of  the 
benevolent  man,  and  every  effort  he  makes 
strengthens  his  habit  of  doing  good,  while 
every  breath  of  intelligence,  bearing  to  him 
tidings  of  success,  encourages  and  animates 
him  in  his  onward  course.  And  hence  we 
have  to  day,  on  our  assembling  together  as 
a  benevolent  association,  a  pledge  of  the 
perpetually  increasing  interests,  and  tho 
final  triumphs,  of  the  cause  in  which  wo 
labor.  This  remark  is  perhaps  no  where 
more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Education  Society  and 
its  Auxiliaries. 

«<  This  Society  was  formed  in  view  of  the 
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ilinnlng  di^roporfioo  which  had  been 
foond  to  exist  between  the  increase  and 
difiosioo  of  our  population,  and  the  growth 
iod  extension  of  our  religious  institutions. 
Oq  careful  examination  it  had  been  found, 
that  over  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
ibis  land,  no  religious  influence  was  exerted. 
Over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  the  insti- 
tutioos  of  the  gospel  were  scarcely  known. 
In  other  large  regions'  churches  were  very 
few  and  feeble,  no  temples  for  worship  were 
seen,  and  no  voice  of  praise  was  heard. 
For  hundreds  of  miles  where  the  popula- 
tion had  become  considerable,  no  sermon 
bad  ever  been  preached,  and  but  few,  com* 
paratively,  posMSsed  the  Bible.  There  watt 
a  hunlne  in  the  land,  not  *  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  bearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord.' 

'*  And  while  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
means  to  supply  the  wants  then  existing,  it 
was  seen  that  throughout  our  wide  extent 
of  territory,  the  population  was  increasing 
every  day  with  an  unexampled  rapidity. 
In  this  state  of  things,  and  admitted,  as  it 
was,  by  all  wise  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  all 
philanthropists,  that  religion  was  the  gen- 
eral  source  of  morality  and  public  order, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  that 
morality,  which  was  fostered  snd  sustained 
by  religion,  could  save  our  country  from 
that  misrule  and  anarchy  which  bad  destroy* 
ed  other  repoblics,  a  few  individuals  devised 
the  plan  of  an  Education  Society  to  increase 
the  onmber  of  eompeteot  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

**  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  thousands 
of  examples.  Indeed  a  large  portion  of  our 
bod  is  at  this  moment  a  standing  witness  of 
the  troth,  that  religion  can  never  be  made 
to  flourish  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
competent  ministry.  When  a  survey  of  the 
bod  was  made,  St  was  at  once  seen  that  the 
ministry  was  incompetent,  either  by  their 
mmtbers  or  their  attainments  to  take  that 
station  in  society  which  they  ought  to  oc- 
cupy, or  to  exert  upon  the  mass  of  the 
community  that  influence  which  a  Christian 
ministry  ought  to  exercise.  Those  who 
were  scribes  well  instructed  were  too  few, 
to  be  extensively  known  by  their  numbers, 
white  many  in  our  new  settlements,  parti- 
cubriy,  were  too  little  instructed  themselves 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  more  en- 
lightened. 

'*  And  the  friends  of  religion,  the  friends 
of  morality  and  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions  were 
coDvmced,  that  something  roust  be  done  to 
increase  the  number  of  competent  well 
instructed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  our 
land,  viih  all  its  past  prosperity,  and  all  its 
eulogized  prospects,  was  ruined.  The  re- 
sult vas  the  formation  of  the  American 
Educatioo  Society,  in  the  year  18I5. 

"  Jf  we  look  abroad  in  our  land  and  see 
bow  rapidly  the  popalation  is  increasing, 
bow  the  vast  Western  forests  are  disappear- 


ing, and  towns  and  cities  are  *  springing  up 
like  willows  by  the  water  courses,'  and 
then  consider  that  the  progress  of  religious 
institutions  has  fallen  far  behind  this  in- 
crease of  population,  and  also  that  In  all 
parts  of  the  land  infidelity  in  sentiment  and 
immorality  In  practice  are  extending  to- 
gether, aflbrding  and  receiving  that  suste- 
nance from  each  other  by  wliich  they 
flourish,  then  we  shaH  perceive  that  the 
Education  Society  has  but  just  begun  its 
work. 

**  The  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
formed,  and  at  which  it  constantly  aims,  b 
to  remedy  an  evil  great  and  alsrmini;,  by 
raising  up  in  every  part  of  the  land  a  learn- 
ed, piou9,  and  devoted  clergy ;  to  give  to 
every  thousand  souls  among  the  increasing 
millions  of  the  land  a  pastor,  whose  influ- 
ence over  them  shall  t>e  such  as  always 
belongs  to  superiority  of  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  goodness  of  heart. 

**  Great  is  this  field  of  labor,  and  but  few 
now  occupy  it.  Though  it  may  appear  to 
Christians  in  tills  region,  who  sit  under  the 
weekly  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  special  effort  in  this 
cause,  yet  there  never  has  been  a  time, 
since  the  first  settlement  of  this  land,  when 
the  inspired  words  were  more  applicable  to 
us  than  now,  *  The  harvest  is  great,  and  the 
laborers  are  few.' 

**  VVithout  taking  up  your  time  by  giving 
a  stbtistical  view  of  our  land  in  detail,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  now  to  give  mere- 
ly the  result  of  accurate  observatmn  and 
calculation  made  and  reported  from  the 
most  credible  sources. 

**  It  appears  from  the  best  documents, 
that  no  less  than  6,000  ministers  are  want* 
ing  this  day,  in  order  that  our  countrymen 
may  all  have  the  preached  gospel.  And  the 
field  is  already  white  for  the  harvest,  but 
there  are  no  laborers  to  enter  in  and  reap. 
Thousands  of  destitute  churches  are  waiting 
for  paslors  and  can  find  none.  And  we 
repeat  it,  the  difficulty  is  daily  increasing,, 
and  will  continue  to  Increase,  unless  the 
churches  who  are  already  supplied,  awake 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  replenish  the 
funds  of  the  Education  Society. 

**  All  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  now 
sent  forth  from  year  to  year,  are  not  enough 
to  supply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and 
the  increase  of  population.  The  present 
extensive  wastes  stiH  remain  unsupplied, 
and  are  daily  extending  their  territory  of 
darkness.  The  man  of  sin  has  already 
planted  his  emissaries  there,  and  that  deadly 
ibe  to  free  Institutions  civil  and  religious, 
even  now  boasts  of  his  success. 

**  Something  then  must  be  done  to  increase 
the  number  of  able  and  pious  Protestant 
ministers,  or  the  waste  places  In  the  land 
will  increase,  immorality  and  vice  will  march 
on,  irreligion,  Romanism,  and  infidelity  will 
become  triumphant,  and  anarchy  and  ruin 
will  inevitably  succeed.    The  case  is  a  plain 
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one.  It  eaonot  admit  of  a  queflion.  It  is 
not  mere  theorj*.  The  experiment  has 
often  been  tried  whether  a  nation  can  be 
free,  and  has  always  resulted  in  showinfc 
that  a  nation  degraded  by  ignorance  and 
vice  can  never  maintain  free  institutions. 
We  are  now  trying  the  experiment  again. 
We  are  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  world,  and 
the  influence  of  this  experiment  is  to  ex> 
tend  to  all  men,  and  to  all  the  coming  gen- 
erations down  to  the  end  of  time.  And  the 
success  of  this  trial,  and  all  its  consequent 
influences,  depend  on  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  in  which  the  foundation  of  opr  repub- 
lic was  first  laid.  Remove  this  foundation 
and  the  building  has  nothing  upon  which  it 
can  stand.  And  our  only  hope  of  extend- 
ing and  perpetuating  a  healthfnl  moral  influ- 
ence through  the  land  is  by  extending  the 
living  ministry  until  their  voice  shall  be 
beard  by  all  who  dwell  in  it. 

"  The  question  then  whether  our  repub- 
lican Institutions  are  to  be  preserved  and 
we  to  remain  freemen,  depends  entirely, 
under  God,  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Christian  portion  of  our  population,  who  see 
the  dangers  and  Iniow  the  remedy,  love 
freedom  as  much  as  did  their  fathers  who 
fought  for  it.  In  other  words,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  make,  in  their  turn,  the  sacri- 
fice which  the  exigency  of  the  times  de- 
mands, to  preserve  and  extend  and  perpet- 
uate the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
alone  has  power  to  restrain  the  passions  of 
men,  to  elevate  and  sanctily  their  affisetions, 
and  without  which  republican  institutions 
cannot  long  survive. 

"  But  the  preservation  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, as  highly  as  we  prise  them,  is  a  minor 
consideration  compared  with  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  hopes  and  immortal 
destinies  of  the  souls  of  men.  On  the  sure 
word  of  God,  we  believe  that  the  present 
world  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  the  future 
ft  state  of  retribution  ;  that  the  human  soul 
is  immortal ;  that  God  has  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world,  and  that 
the  final  and  everlasting  destiny  of  every 
human  being  will  then  be  fixed  in  happi- 
ness or  misery  as  he  has  received  or  neg- 
lected the  gospel  of  Christ.  For  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  can  be  saved  than  the 
name  of  Christ.  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saK,ed.  But 
'  how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
■have  not  believed  ?  and  bow  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preach- 
er ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent  ?' 

"  Preachers  must  be  qualified  and  sent 
forth  into  the  destitute  portions  of  our  land 
fud  the  world,  carrying  with  them  the 
everlasting  gospel,  or  generation  after  gen- 
eration will  pass  through  life  ignorant  of  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  exert  their 
demoralizing  and  degrading  influence  upon 


ell  anHtod  them,  and  to  generations  Ihat 
come  after  them,  and  then  go  away  in  their 
sins  to  people  the  world  of  despair.  And  is 
there  not  a  vast  responsibility  resting  oa 
Chrlstiaos  who  know  these  things,  and  who, 
by  a  little  efibrt,  a  little  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial,  can  give  the  bread  of  Kfe  to  the 
famishing,  and  cause  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  with  an  overflowing  current,  to  ran 
through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
land,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  the  hopes  of  immortal 
blessedness. 

**  And  beside  the  destitutioB  in  our  own 
land,  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  in  other 
lands,  who  are  yet  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  and  wbo  are   perishing  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  every  day  for  lack 
of  vision.    The  world  yet  lieth  in  sin.    And 
in  view  of  the  hasty  glance  we  have  now 
taken  of  the  influence  of  the  gospel  upon 
our  civil  and  temporal  interests,  in  view  of 
the  love  of  Christ  for 'lost  men  ;  of  the  eter- 
nal blessedness  of  the  soul  in  the  presence 
of  its  God  and  Saviour,  and  of  the  unceasing 
agonies  of  all  who  shall  be  banished  from 
his  presence  and  the  glory  of  his  power, 
how  great  is  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
Christians?      Generatibn   after  generation 
are  passing  off  this  stage  of  trial,  and  rail« 
lions  of  souls  who  have  never  heard  of  a 
Saviour  are  annually  called  to  the  bar  of 
God.    And  can  tiuise  who  enjoy  the  minis« 
trations  of  the  gospel  and  have  tasted  them- 
selves the  sweets  ot  Christian  communion, 
and  felt  the  joys  of  Christian  hope,  can  they, 
with  stoic  indifference,  look  upon  this  fear- 
ful condition  of  such  vast  multitudes  of  their 
fellow  men?    With  the  command  of  the 
gospel  sounding  in  their  ears.  Go  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  and  furnished  by 
the  God  of  heaven  with  ample  means,  wouM 
they  use  them  to  the  extent  of  dieir  abihty, 
very  soon,  literally,  to  obey  this  injunction, 
can  they  claim  an  aflinity  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  or  hope  at  last  to  be  approved  as 
good  and  faithful  servants,  while  they  re- 
fuse to  yield  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
the  exigency  of  the  time  requires,  and  of 
what  they  could  well  spare  ?    O  that  every 
professing  disciple  of  Christ  may  feel,  that 
the  providence  of  God  is  now  addressing 
him  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  though  it 
were  a  living  voice  from  the  clouds,  calling 
him  to  awake  and  put  forth  every  energy  in 
the  great  work  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
destitute. 

"  Now  an  appeal  is  again  made,  and  an 
opportunity  again  presented,  to  the  friends 
of  religion  and  the  friends  of  man  in  this 
county,  through  the  medium  of  this  Soci- 
ety, to  come  with  their  benefactions,  to  this 
good  work  of  qualifying  young  men  for 
ministers,  to  go  and  break  unto  the  famish* 
ing  the  bread  of  life,  to  build  up  the  waste 
places  of  the  heritage  of  God,  and  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  eternal  salvation  to  a  per- 
isliing  world. 
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^^  Those  who  are  iodeed  4ie  frtoikki  of 
Christ  toiU  nat,  cannot  turn  away  from 
such  a  call.  If  they  have  Mn  spirit  they 
icifl  not,  they  canfMt  become  weary  in 
well  doing ;  but  as  they  grow  up  in  the 
divine  life,  they  will  feel  more  and  more, 
that  they  are  only  stewards  of  the  Lord's 
bovnty,  and  will  rise  in  their  zeal  and  in- 
crease their  benefactions,  and  walk  in  the 
%ht  and  enjoyment  of  the  cheering  hope  of 
the  speedy  appro*eb  of  the  predicted  time, 
when  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saiDts  of  the  Most  High." 


Pbssbttxrzajt  EntrcATioir  Sociztt. 

{^uarttrly  Meeting  of  the  Direetare. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  26. 
Appropriations  were  made  to  165  young 
men,  as  follows : 

In    8  Tbeolo.  Sena.    39  men    f    737 
12  Colleges,  70    do.        1,854 

17  Academies,       56   do.  976 


Total    37  institotions.     165  men,    $3,067 

Appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $835, 
were  also  made  to  forty-ieven  new  appli- 
cants, belonging  to  nine  States  and  twenty- 
eight  faistitutions  of  learning.  The  whole 
mimber  of  young  men  assisted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  is  212.  The  whole  amount 
appropriated  is  $8392. 

The  Christian  public  roust  be  aware,  from 
the  above  statement,  that  the  operations  of 
the  Society  cannot  be  sustained,  without  a 
large  inmase  of  ftinda.  Sixty-fioe  new 
applicinis  were  receiTod  at  the  Quarterly 
Meetiog  io  March,  the  annual  appropriations 
to  whom,  will  not  be  less  than  $4,800.  To 
carry  fiirward  those,  who  were  received  on 
prabation  at  the  last  meeting,  an  additional 
sam  of  $3«600  per  annum  will  be  required. 
A  large  number  of  new  applicants  mav  also 
be  anticipated,  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  Thus  the  demands  upon 
tile  Society  are  ra^Adiy  increasing,  and 
unless  itB  friends  come  forward  to  its  support 
with  promptness  and  liberality,  its  opera- 
ttoos  must  be  greatly  embarrassed,  if  not 
actually  retarded.  Let  the  benevolence  of 
the  fbUowers  of  Christ  be  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  sacred  enterprize. 
Let  every  one  engage  with  alacrity  io  the 
great  work  d  furnishing  the  worid  with  a 
pioQs  and  well  educated  ministry.  Who  will 
stand  aloof  from  this  sublime  and  sacred  un- 
dertaking, upon  which  God  has  enstamped  the 
braid  seal  of  his  approbation  ?  Who  will 
wrthfasid  his  infloence,  his  prayers,  and  his 
contributions  from  a  Society,  which  has  al- 
ready fomished  manj  a  feeble  and  destitute 
cbttrcli,  with  a  devoted  and  able  pastor; 
which  has  trained  np  men,  who  are  now 


breaUeg  th^  bread  of  eternal  life  to  the 
famished  heathen,  and  which  has  caused 
many  solitary  and  barren  spots  in  the  wilder^ 
ness,  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ? 

Christians  have  long  been  praying  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  send  forth  laborers 
into  the  widely  eitended  and  waving  tields. 
God  is  now  hearing  and  answering  this 
prayer.  By  the  outpouring  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  churches,  ho  is  converting 
and  bringing  forward  a  large  number  of 
young  men.  He  calls  upon  his  people  to 
educate  these  youth  for  his  service.  He 
is  thus  testing  the  sincerity  of  their  prayer. 
He  is  now  weighing  in  the  balance  their 
desires  to  have  an  adequate  ministry  pro- 
vided for  a  perishuig  worid  ;  and  the  oppos- 
ing principles  of  sel6shne8s.  unbelief,  and 
worldly  ease,  which  neutralize  every  eflbrt 
to  accomplish  this  glorious  object. 

Let  all  then,  who  have  prayed  for  an  in- 
crease of  **  laborers  in  the  harvest,"  evince 
by  an  active  benevolence,  the  sincerity  of 
their  petitions.  Let  them  come  forward 
with  promptness,  and  prevent  by  timely  and 
liberal  support,  the  embarrassment,  which 
otherwise  must  inevitably  arise,  from  the 
greatly  augmented  number  of  young  men 
who  apply  for  patronage. 


TsBMs  OF  Admission   to  ths  Tubo- 
LOGiCAii  Seminary,  An novsji. 

Mistakes  having  often  been  made  by 
persons  at  a  distance,  respecting  the  terms  of 
admission  to  this  Seminary,  the  Trustees  at 
their  late  meeting  voted,  that  seasonable 
and  extensive  public  notice,  respecting  those 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  President. 
To  thoee  who  wish  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  Seminary,  information  on  the  follow- 
ing points  may  be  sufficient. 

L  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  five 
weeks  after  the  anniversary,  which  will  be 
hereafter  tlie  second  (instead  of  the  fourth) 
Wednesday  of  September. 

2.  The  laws  require  that  eveiy  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  Seminary  shall,  pre- 
viouily  to  hie  examination^  produce  to  the 
faculty  satisfactory  testimonials,  from  per- 
sons of  information  and  respectability,  and 
of  reputed  piety,  that  he  possesses  good 
natural  and  acquired  talents ;  that  he  has 
been  regularly  educated  at  some  respectable 
College  or  University,  or  has  otherwise 
made  literary  acquisitions,  which,  as  prepar- 
atory to  theological  studies,  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  a  liberal  education ;  and  that 
he  sustains  a  fair  moral  character,  is  of  a 
prudent  and  discreet  deportment,  and  is 
hopefully  pof^scssed  of  personal  piety.  He 
shall  also  exhibit  to  the  Faculty  proper  tes- 
timonials of  his  being  in  full  communion 
with  some  church  of  Christ ;  In  default  ol 
which  he  shall  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 

8.  "  Every  candidate  thus  Introduced,  is 
to  be  examined  by  the  Faculty,  with  re- 
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ference  to  his  perranal  piety,  his  ohject  in 
pursuing  theological  studies,  his  Icnowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  of  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, and  of  the  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  of 
Professor  Stuart,  so  far  as  the  extracts  from 
Genesis  and  Exodus  extend.  In  cases  when 
the  candidate  has  not  been  regularly  edu- 
cated at  a  College,  he  must  also  be  prepared 
to  sustain  an  examination  in  Mathematics, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

4.  No  candidate  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
amined on  any  of  these  particulacs,  with  a 
Tiew  to  partial  admission  to  privileges,  such 
as  lectures,  room  and  use  ofthe  Library,  till 
he  is  prepared  for  examination  on  the  whole. 
Nor  can  any  one  apply  for  charitable  assist- 
ance the  first  year,  who  is  not  thus  ex- 
«min|^  and  approved  within  the  first  tliree 
weem  of  die  year. 

6.  In  every  case  of  application  for  ad- 
mission i^er  the  regular  timet  the  candi- 
date, besides  the  usual  requisitions  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  will  be  examined  on  all 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class. 

E.  PORTER,  President. 

Theoh  Sent,  Andover,  May  22, 1832. 


FUNDS. 

Receipts  into  (he  Treasury  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation SociHy,  and  of  its  Branchn,  from 
April  nth  to  the  Qmrterly  Meeting,  July  1  Ith, 

DONATIONB. 
BHdppori,  Ot  from  ladies  of  that  tovn,  hj  Ret.  Dr. 

CdnttriurJ,  Cc  fr.  two  vouaf  ladiea,  b^  Mr.  WQlkm 
Huiciiliif.  Tr.  Wind.  Co.  Auz.  £d.  So. 

Cftoinptaan,  N.  Y.  fr.  tto  Ch.  Ben.  Boc  ij  SUas  Hub- 
bell, 

BlBot,  Me.  fr.  the  Coaf .  Boe.  bf  Her.  JeaUi  O.  Mer- 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  STATE. 

The  Register  of  Mr.  Williams  contains  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  churches  in  New  York, 
with  the  site,  denomination,  and  names  of 
the  ministers  appended.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  OWE  HUNDRED   AND  TWENTY,  Viz  : 

Presbyterian  24,  Epis^copalian  23,  Metho- 
dist 17,  Baptist  14,  Dutch  Reformed  14, 
Roman  Catholic  6,  Friends  4,  Jews  3, 
Lutheran  2,  Independent  2,  Universalist  2, 
Unitarian  2,  Moravian  1,  Mariner's  1,  New 
Jerusalem  1,  German  Reformed  1,  Christ- 
ian I,  Miscellaneous  3.  From  the  same 
work  we  derive  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  of  clergymen,  of  different  de- 
nominations, in  the  State. 

iVb.JnlSlS.    JVo.  in  1831. 

460 

14S 

310 

SB 

8S7 

13 

8S 


rill, 
Or^/lon,  Vl  fr.  Mn.  RoUnaon, 
Ntw  HoMn,  Vu  fr.  So6.  o(  Rev.  Joel 'flake, 
Pendleton,  8.  C.  fr.  Rer.  Aamn  Poater, 
PotaMT,  Maaa.  fr.  Un.  Ch.  Aaaociation,  by  H.  HIIL 
Sa£o,  Me.  fr.  bidividiiala,  by  Lanriabtn  Wud.  Eaa. 
Woodelotk,  Vl.  fr.  Hon.  Charlea  Maiah, 
Woodtioek.Cu  fr.  Rer.  Wm.  M.  Coroell,  Crtlleeted  bi 

N.  £.  Pariah,  U  UO.    South,  10  UO.    We«t,  S  00, 
ReoelTed  fr.  a  Udy  a  bieaac  pin,  vhleh  waa  aold  fiir 


LIFE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rer.  WeatOQ  B.  Adama,  Bloomfield,  Me.  lee'd 
fr.  the  eiBtate  of  hb  fitther,  IJea.  Ellphalet 
Adama,  lata  of  PUiiifield.  N.  U.  deeaaaad, 

Rer.  Richard  P.  Clereknd,  Windham,  Cu  by 
nemben  of  lai  8oe.  Uuoagh  Mr.  W. 
Hulehina,  Tr.  Wind.  Co.  Auz.  £.  Soe. 

Rer.  Kam.  Delano,  Hactiand,  Vl.  by  an  indi- 
ridoal  of  hia  Boe.  in  part, 

Dea.  Sam.  Mono,  Waldoboiourfa,  Me.  by  Mr. 
Horqr  la  pan, 
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ANNUAL  SUBSCRIFTIONB. 

Ckarfeatont  B.  C.  by  H.  HUl,  fiaq.  fr.  Mn.  Dr. 

Keith,  5  00 

Prom  Mf«.  Geo.  Btrkadale,  6  00 

From  Mi*.  John  Oadadan/  f  OO    .15 


INCOME  FROM  SCHOLABflBIFS. 
Amoant  rec'd  tbia  qooiter. 


S47  90 


REFUNDED  BY  FORMER  BENEF1CIARIE8. 


Part  am't  loaned, 
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Pnabyierian  and  Congrefationaliata, 
Epiaoopaiiana,  .    .    ...    .    .    . 

^bnned  Dnieh, w 

MethodlaU, SO 

Lutherana ]( 

Other  denom.  not  enumerated  In'  18*19,'  — 


Totol, 


761 


1,470 


Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Balance 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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61  00 
10  00 
15  75 
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LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

.u' o***?  Mveral  ptrts  of  the  world,  connected  with 
the  Society*!  operations,  there  are— 113  Stations  and 
.  ?2*.L®"''  ^  M.»»"onarie«,  19  European  Amiat- 
aots,  133  Native  Assistants,  54  Churches ;  4,771  Mem- 
bers or  Communicanu,  391  Schools,  22,188  Scholars. 
£•'"*  *n  incroaae  duriof  the  year  of— 29  Branch 
Stations, 3  Missionaries,  4  Churches, 320  Members  or 
Commauioaots,  39  Schools,  1,496  Scholars.  The 
Society  has  alsori3  printing  establishmenU,  at  eight 
of  which  139,000  books,  including  33,000  portions  of 
rfilEli"®'  *"^  •*••"  printed ;  and  from  nine  stations. 
115,000  eopiea  of  books  hare  been  pat  into  cireala- 

tiOD. 


INCOME  FROM  FUNDS. 
Inteiett  on  money  loaned. 


AITXILIART  SOCIETIES. 

SuFFOLX  CouiVTr. 

JBoaloM,  fr.  Dea.  Daniel  Colby,  a  donation. 
Prom  Mr.  Joalah  Hajrden,  do. 

From  Mr.  laaiah  Soother,  do. 

From  T.  O.  do. 

BSRXSHIRB  COUITTT. 

JL««,  rec'd  fr.  B.  Bartlett  on  acH  of  Lee  Temp. 

Seh. 
PUMfeU,  fr.  Pittafield  Toonf  Lada.  Bener. 

Boc  ann.  paj't  fin-  Tappan  Temp.  Behelar- 

ahte,  by  Atiaa  C.  £.  aJWo.  Tr. 


6  00 
90  00 
60  00 
10 


10  00 

75  00 
68 


00 


From  f  reaaazer,  /.  W.  Rofabina,  fin.  by  H. 

EssBx  Coairrr. 

Andowr,  fr.  papiia  in  Engllah  Claaa  School,  In 

^i,  to  eon.  the  Preceptor,  Rev.  Sam.  R. 
1,  a  L.  M.  or  A.  E.%e.  8  9S 

BMerhr,  fr.  a  tady  in  the  Soc  of  Rer.  Mr. 

Olfphaat,  by  U,  HOI,  S  oo 


\m.\ 


FUNDS. 


95 


DBwrt,  fr.  B.  P«r.  ad  pmy't  far  CawW 
Twip.8cbiil. 
'  V  fr* »  trieml,  bf  B«T.  M.  Fltx, 

r,  fr.  13beo«aer  Tappui,  by  Her.  Mr. 


Nmbrnvport,  tr.  FVni.  MIh.  tad  Ed.  Soe.  iv 


« »■■—  J,  ft.  own.  ffcvmui}  uw.  sob. 
BB»ltft  h.  E.  P.  bgr  Mr.  Jos.  Adama,  Tr.  of 

Co.  Sec 
Ales,  fr.  tte  Ez*nof  the  Will  of  J.  B.  Lav- 

itnea,  tke  baL  doe  on  bia  Legae/, 
ftsaflaJan  Fern.  Aox.  BcL  Soc.  tavuda  Sd 

jn.  par't  oa  Un.  Temp,  acfaol.  fay  MJa 

iBMBiidHider, 

FtAWKLm  CoUIffTT. 

■weiriad  fr.  a  <'  lady  In  Pmnklln  Co." 
Cbaaay,  fr.  iadhrkhiala,  bv  CIm.  Atna,  Ifaioof  h 
Gea.  Aaa  fiovlaad,  Tr  Co.  Soc 

HAiinaiBX  CocitTT. 


7190 

ao 

>00 

lias 

500 
10  00 
07  31 

n  00-315  M 


fr.  Abl  Scvioff  CIr.  bv  Mim.  D.  W . 
ni*e,Tr. 

So&f,  fr.  Dodlej  Smith,  on  ae*t  of  Brown 
Te«».  acbol.  bf  Lewia  Btroo;,  Etq.  Tr. 

OmwI,  fr.  FhlHp  Onkh  and  XN*- 


MlDDUUBZ   CoVlfTT. 


10  00 
10 


15  00 
40  00 


fr.  IC0T.  K^vl  Bnttb.  bal.  of 
to  eona.  blin  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  8.  98  OO 

Genl.  Aae.  bj  PMtea 

S004 
fay  Bffia  Bitfy  Rieet  50  tt 

And  a  aiwr  iadle,  1  75-8B  78 

fr.  Gant.  Amo.  by  Cha.  Manfa,  5>  00 
Bh  da.  fay  Mm  lieoe  Dkliin- 
ca,  10  IS 

Xf*.  Btacv.  Am.  by  Boeklia  FItta,  19  08-^  81 
fr.  Gent.    Amo.  by  Daoial 
Eaamm,  11  50 

TtB^  LHlta  do.  by  Mm  Trent  EIlt«,  7  50—10  00 

Jfr^/^vd,  fr.  Oaal.  Aao.  by  Dea.  Clwurlca 
J<aa>,i51.  Ladle*,  by  Mbi  l<ar- 
Itm.  B.  Ihbfoon,  §48,  Of  00 

"  >,  b-.  Qmu  AdBO.  by  1>eB.  Bamuel 

17  85 
ra.  Nan^  ChQd,  8  80-85  85 

J.  fr.  Gffot.  Amo.  by  John  DamoD,  40  45 
Pna  Ladiae*  do.  by  Mri.  8ar«b  Beid.      21  Til 
A  ttriac  gold  faaafb,  §8,  aiid  a  rlof ,  SOc    0  00—77  87 
"^    '       r,  fr.  Gent.  AaM.  by  Aanm  Cool* 

98  50 
do.  fay  Mia.  Betiey  WUt. 
-.,  10  95—48  75 

FoRyMlaiBofwUefcloeoa.  R«r.  8aii>> 

aei  Lee  aL.  M.  of  A.  E.  B. 
i^weliiw,  fr.  OeM.  Aaw.  by  Mr.  Joaeph 

Bnck.  14  25 

Pbm  LMfiee'  dA  by  Mlv  Mary  Rfcterd- 
^gaa.  9  25-18  50 

Bifw  aJtew,  fr.  Odd.  do.  by  Daa.  Beol. 

Powr,  5  50 

Ftam  Ladtei'  do.  fay  Mia  Rozaaa  N. 

Cvm,  9  00—7  50 

TV  abeea  &y  M-.  iTa.  £.  Miller,  il««fi<. 

CkmUmmn,  fr.  FCa.  Hel.  Char.  flee,  by 
Mm  M.  A.  FkuHlen»Tr.  80  00 

FnaUivUaak,  &1  00-88  00 

HlrffciHB,  fc.cbar-  Boe.  by  B.  Fitti,  9  07 

XfiMaia,  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Sac  by  Rer.  E. 

Deand,  10  90 

Ppnb  Re*.  B.  OetaoBd.  ana.  aabb  1  00—11  90 


fr.  Vb.  Waxd  Jaekaoo,  to  ooou 
a  U/M.  of  the  Co.  Boe. 


Pnea  Be*.  L.  GObeit,  ana.  eub. 
ITablMik  fr.  iadlvidiiale,   by  Bar. 


8. 


10  00 
1  00—11  00 

11  19 


00 


00 


Oea.  Sam.  Goold,  Tr.  of 
Fen  Hda  Mate  CiMieect,  80  41 

Mtk  Bom  Wjnan,  Tr.  of  Waat 
dc  real.  Ceoeen,  80  60 

Mr.  Rnfea  Pieree,  a  donatloa,  8  W 

J'ram  Want  No.  8,  fay  Un.  M.  Jokaaon, 

Tt  7  00 

Pre"  CeeOv  MaleCooeert,  fay  De*.  B. 

Wnau^Th  IB  88 

Tnm  RkkaidMD  Bow,  Drm.  CoMort,  by 
^    Nil.  M.  K.  Rkhafdaon,  Tr.  5  18 

^^nHSSr'  ^^*«**"»  '^**"'  3  00-104  79 
CcOKUmMS^^  weeang,  14  48 

^kt  Oommag  Soetttjf. 

i  £™^»  *•  ""»»•"'  '^  C  00-780  10 

i.  raie, 


NoKroLX  CovifTT. 

ITeymeulfc,  fr  Rev.  Jonae  PwUiw,  a  eol.  In 
bb  Boe.  Rer.  J.  Codmau,  D.  D.  Tr.  Co. 
Boe  8777 

From  a  lady,  by  Rev.  J.  Perkiae,  I  00 

Wrtntkam,  fr.  a  feaUeiiiBii,  a  thank 

oderiof,  1  00 

From  a  lady,  do.  8  OO— 8  00 


Roeaived  fr.  Rev.  J.  Codnaii,  D.  D.  Tr.  §40— 
of  vhieb,  to  eomtkine  Rev.  Elam  Smalley, 
of  Franklin,  Ms.  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  8.  by 
the  Fem.  Beoev.  Bo.  of  F.  817 

RsLioioua  Chab.  Boo.  or  Middlbsbx 

NOKTH  AND  VlCINITT. 

litchhnrg,  fr.  TooBf  Man'e  Ed.  Boe.  to  con. 
•tituie  R«*.  John  A.  Albro  a  L.  M.  of  A. 
£.  B.  and  8  00,  a  denatloo, 


40  00 


BouTB  Mamachuibtts. 

Martl^fiM,  fr.  Aeel  A  met,  a  donation, 

Ortoant,  fr.  William  Mirrick, 

HoynAam,  fr.  memben  of  Buc.  of  Rev.  Enoch 

8«nlonl,  to  conetitute  him  a  L.  M.  of  A. 

£.8. 

5  The  ibllovinf  from  the  Tr.  of  the  B.  M.  E.  { 
I  Boe.  Dea.  Motton  Eddy.  | 

HrrHey.  bal.  of  a  tub.  by  Rev.  T.  Androai, 
/VbrlABHrfftiHUer,  from  Mark  PerUna, 

to  conetitute  bim  a  L.  M.  of  8.  M. 

£.  8.  14  00 

From  Rev.  D.  Huotlnrton'i  Boe.  vii. 

Genu  Amo.  88  88.  Laidtee,  88  84,  77  97 
PiyiN|ifen,  fr.  Hev.  £.  Dexter,  a  dona.  9  80 
T^mrUMt  fr.  Rev. }.  Kin;,  do.       *  9  00 


10  00 
100 

40  00\ 


800 


Dtduetf  paid  far  Ann.  Report, 


88  87 
II 


97-188  97 


WoftOSeTBB  BOUTH. 


Broelffiildt  fr.  a  centteman,  by  Ena  Collier, 
StuHtridgt,  fr.  filwant  PhilHrw,  Tr.  Mlm.  and 

£d.  Boe.  eonnecteil  with  tiie  Bap.  Aeeo. 

of  8. 


Usbridgt.  fr.  a  Fem.  Prayinn  Bo.  to  eon.  Rev. 

Ddvfd  A.  Groevenor  a  L.  M  of  A.  E.  B. 
WtHBrootslUd,  fr.  ladlee.  In  H.  Hni,       8  00 
From  a  lady,  by  Mm.  L.  fi.  Foot,  8  OO- 

VtfllborioKf  A,  fr.  ladiea  and  genL  by  Mr.  Juoaa 

l^offley, 

WoRcBSTBR  North. 


800 


5  88 

40  00 


.4  00 


1147- 


HuUordtUm.  fr.  indtvidoale,  by  Dea.  Parker,  98  87 
PhUt^kmy  fr.  do.  by  Joeeph  Chiekeruif ,  88  80 
JFViMflon,  fr.  do.       by  Jonaa  Brooke,  Eaq.  SiO  84 

7k«  oteve  by  Dta.  JwHih  BMngwoedt  TV.  W.  N. 

HoUtn,  fr.  frienda,  toward*  a  Temp.  Schol.  by 
Cbarlee  White, 


87  00-I7B8I 


WM*  ammtml  rm'd/orpruent  lue, 


§8,815  41 


PRINCIPAL  OF  BCBOLARBHIPB. 

Dwlght,  ree'd  fr.  Mn.  W.  A.  JenUne,  Tr.  of 

•nfaae't.  bal.  of  the  Bchol.  Ill  SO 

Qrmnwidit  ree'd  fr.  Miae  Barah  Lewie,  of 
Greeawleb,  een'u  on  aee.  80  00 

Do.  do.  10  75—8075-179  95 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

Bnuuwidt,  Received  on  account  Temp.  Behol. 
AHe,  fr.  ladiee  of  tlie  chuieh  of  Rev.  Joeeph 

Walker,  to  eonat.  bim  a  L.  M.  of  M.  Br. 
TbsaAom,  fr.  Mn.  Perkiiu,  a  doiintion, 
Mieeaeeet,  fr.  a  aewinf  circle,  Mr.  £.  Pataone, 

Tr. 
Annuittee,  Janea  Brifige,  Jr.  9  00.  Thoe.  J«»> 
ney, 9  00. 

"        Btephen  Thanton,  Ajreare,) 

"        Isaac  Rognn,  9  00.    David  8hlpl«y, 
9  00, 
Contrftotion  at  the  ananal  meatinf ,  (held  at 

Wbcaaeetj) 
Dtvldends  on  Bank  Btock, 
Donation  from  adtool  of  email  ehlldrvn, 
lateratt  on  Fnnde  loaned  and  on  BcbohmUpe. 
Somsrmi  Q>.  Aw.  Si.  Soe- by  WeMedTB. 

Adame,  Tr. 


18  79 

95  08 
800 

50B 

4  00 
400 

4  OO — 19  00 

49  48 

84  00 

1  00 
88  00 

U  7S 


96 


PUMDS. 


[^AUG. 


Fram  Mr.  Adunt,  to  oonMltulo  hlaoaelf  a  L. 

'M.  of  M.  B.  or  A.  E.  S. 
Tort  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  So.  from  Jm.  TiUomb,  Tr. 

§84  80 

▲mount  rae'd  into  the  TnoMurj  of  tiM  Par.  Boe.  fr.  towHawiliiia 
tlMUiniuorthiBBnuKh,#lll  8t. 


NEW  BAMFSHIBE  BRANCH. 

lEtUborouMh  Co.  Am.  Ed.  Soc.  recM  fr.  EL  Bojl- 
•ton,  Eiq.  Tr.  paid  him  as  Ibllowt,  tU. 

Bedford,  fr.  liidiirlduAb, 

From  ladies, 

HoUU^T.  the  H.  Ed.  So. 

From  Dea.  Ephntim  B«i|^, 

NiUaboroufh,  fr.  ladlM, 

Maton,  fr.  luliet, 

PeUrhoroufk.  fr.  latB  Ben].  F.  Spanldiaf , 

Prom  Milton  Spauldinf , 

Pelhnm,  fr.  indiTidiiala,  to  conatltute  Rer.  Joo. 
U.  Church,  D.  D.  a  L.  M.  Co.  So. 

From  Daniel  QaM, 
ii    JeiwiiakTyler, 


Sk^ford  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  So.  recchrad  fr.  Dea. 

Joieph  French,  Tr. 
Morrtmaek  Co.  Taccitrod  fr.  Rer.  Mr.  Thatcher, 

BiadJbrd,  col.  at  Moo.  Coo. 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

Cbrn—g,  fr.  Fern.  Ed.  So.  Mrs.  Lane,  Tt.  by 

Oeorce  W.  Root, 
Bdanchtntr,  fr.  Wm.  Pafe,.  Trustee,  an  addi- 
tional mjment  of  the  Lefaej  of  the  late 

Joeeph  Burr,  of  Manchester, 
idUdUbury,  fr.  Gentlemen's  Aseo.  br  George 

W.  Rout, 
Piom  Ladies*  Aseo.  bjr  Wm.  R.  Miller, 

"    jrounr  ladies  in  the  Female  Semioaiy,  bj 

Mrs.  IT  L.  Cook, 
EuOamLfE.  Pariah  J  fr.  Fem.  Prajiof  Circle, 

bw  W.  Pare, 
Sahnury,  rec^d  a  donation, 
Skorohamy  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  by  Wro.  L.  Mather, 

Af. 
y«rf«iHie«,  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  br  J.  Scott, 
From  Ladies  Asm.  by  Miss  P.  Goodrich, 
Wofbrid^  fr.  UenL  and  Ladies  Aasou  by  Mr. 

Wm.  L.  Mather, 


39  00 

90  60-49  SO 
10  00 

14  00-94  00 

930 

4  75 

1  00 

SOO — BOO 

15  00 
I  00 
1  00--17  00 

• 

107  55 

45  00 

5  00 

§157  55 


13  86 


400  00 

30  50 
38  00 

10  00-63  50 

18  06 
75 

10  00 
SO  00 
000-88  00 

6  70 


§S3S  86 

Amoont  ree'd  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Par.  Soc.  fr.  towns  within 
the  limits  of  (his  Branch,  §50  60. 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

XMleeted  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Mather,  Af .  in  the 

roUowinff^  towns,  riz. 
JlndoMT,  fr.  liadiea  and  Gentlemen's  Aaso's, 
CWwmtfa,  fr.  do.  do. 

CnUad,  fe.  do.  do. 

^orCA  ManaJWA,     do.  do. 

^orCA  CbMiilry,        do.  do. 

Fitmt  Gentlemen's  Association, 
SouA  Man^/Ud,  fr.  Ladles  and  Gent.    do. 
SmUh  Coventry,  tr.  Ladles'  Asso.  to  constitute 

Rev.  Chauncey  Booth  a  L.  M.  of  A  -  E.  Sue. 
WiUU^gton,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Asso's, 
;.  D.  White,  Af.  by  S.  Soutlunayd, 
Co.  Aux.  Kd.  So. 


Tr.  mOdli 
JEewt  Wtadaor,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gent,  of  Wap< 

pinfBo.  by  J.  Suurhton,  3d, 
Bwtfbrd,  fr.  Asylum  Temp.  Schol.  bal.  of  1st 

payment, 
Lgmo,  fr.  C.  Cotton,  two  annual  subKriptloas, 
Middi^ld.  fr.  Rev.  J.  Noyes,  Af .  by  S.  South- 

mayd,  Tr.  4c 
Now  Cbnoofi,  fr.  Coof .  Choiib,  by  Dea.  H. 

Crissy, 
Prom  the  Lydian  Soc.  bal.  of  4th  ann.  pay't  of 

Temp.  Schol.  by  Sarah  Bonney,  Tr. 
Norlf^ord,  a  collection,  by  Ralph  Linsley.  Tr. 
iSbmers,  Lerncy  of  Hannah  Uerrick,  by  David 

Cady,  Kx'r, 
WUtdham  Seollamd  Soe.  fr.    fentlemen   and 

ladies,  in  putt,  to  constitute  tli«  Rer.  Jesse 

Fif  ke,  a  L.  M.  by  Wm.  Huuhins,  Tr.  of 

Windham  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc. 
ChnlsrAwrw  Woatm.  Soe.  fr.  indiridoals,  faj  W. 

Hotchfans,  Tr. 
Interest  on  mo^y  loaned, 


CUOdng. 

ffiouA  CbmwaUt  friAaeversl  yonnf  ladies,  by 
§1^  Swift,  Sed.  two  bedfoilu,  rallied  at 


30  00 
16  81 
4  60 
33  13 
85  60 
45  00 
35  88 

40  00 

34  00-313  57 

13  00 

10  Is 

10  00 
4  00 

836 


700 


nOO-88  00 
16  00 

190  47 


81  88 

3  18 — 84  on 
116  65 


§714  87 


Tbylor  AXoIorsft^,  fr.  E.  Sanbrd,  in  part,       160  00 
From  Idori  SUUmaa,  in  part,  ^  60  00 

Cash  received,  6  00—816  00 

Hsnry  StfOmon,  cash,  in  part,  by  Dea.T.  Btill- 

6D  00 


§J06  00 

Amount  ree'd  bto  the  Treasury  of  the  Par.  Soc.  fr.  tows  withhi 
the  limits  orthisBr..aeh,  §146  00 

PRl^TTERlAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 


Bioomjkld,  N.  J.  ree'd  fr.  sundry  persons  in 

the  Actdemy, 
OatakiU,  N.  Y.  fr.  Rer.  Dr. Porter,  to  consti- 

Uiie  8  fr>nd-d«ujrhters,  life  members, 
From  Oren  Dsy,  Ksq.  ann.  sub. 
Prom  a  poor  younf  man,  bjr  Dr.  Porter, 
OorlUlt,  Pa.  fr.  ladies  in  Ber.  Geo.  DuAeld'i 

Conf. 
HarrubuTf,  Pa.  fr.  the  Church  in  that  fanm, 
Jamtt-Tovm,  fr.  ladies  Ed.  So.  by  Mn.  S.  S. 

Fletcher, 
itforrisiotsn,  fr.  Mn.  Mills,   on  acco.   Rda. 

Schol.  100  00 

And  iiitereelj^ 
From  Miss  EMfc  WoodmlT,  and  Mrs.  Bllaa 

Condia, 
Now  York,  BUodkor  oU  eft.  Sehol.  fr.  Joseph 

Brewster, 
Bowtry  eft.  SduA.  tt.  Jno.  A.  Darenportjfr. 
Br^clr  do.  fr.  Mrs.  Taee  W. 

Patton,  80  00 

Do.  Miss  Ann  Dakin,  donation,  80  00 

Do.  L.  De  Forest,  §85.    G.  P.  Ship- 
man,  §37  50, 
Do.  Edwsrd  A.  Russell, 
Do.  U.  H.  Rhufflein, 
Do.  Micah  Baldwin,  8d  year, 
Codar  •(.  fr.  Caleb  O.  Halsied, 


1*82 

60  00 
7»00 
1  M — 186  00 

66  00 
f  1  88 

10  40 


950 


180  00 
S7S8B 


50 


03  50 
87  SO 
5  00 
87  60-18160 
87  00 
386  0O-S88  80 


OO 


8.G. 


Do.  W.  W.  Cheater,  Esq.  sub.  1  year, ' 
Crntrai  Prot.  fr. ,  1  quar's  pay't 

on  acco.  18  scholarships, 
LoifAf  at.  fr.  Ladies'  Asso.  by  Mrs. 

Darlmf, 
Do.  E.  Lord,  §37  50.    T.  S.  Nebi^, 

Do.  Jona.  Leavitt,  §95.    William  A. 

Booth,  §20, 
PutgtTt  at.  ir.  ladies  of  that  Church. 
Nainilla,  tr.  the  Pres.  Ch.  in  litat  place, 
Philadflphia,  Pa.  eol.  in  that  city  by  the  AasYSec. 
<SoulAainslon,  L.  I.  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  So.  nfter.  E 
SteubtniiHe,  O.  tr.  Hon.  J.  B.  UsJIoSk,  §10. 

WhMler,  §85. 
TTof^en,  Pa.  fr.  Mrt.Hawley,  for  Fem.  Frsfment  Soc 
Wilmington,  Dei.  fr.  Hanover  st.  Church,  Gao- 

lleroen,  §88.    Ladies,  §-tf ,  68  00 

Miss  Susan  k..  Munro,  to  cons.  henelC  a  L. 

M.  of  P.  £.  So. 
Individuals  in  Alabama,  rix.  D.  Lyle. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Leiieritch,  §5.    J.  P.  §2, 
Donation  fr.  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis, 

'*        fr.  sundry  persons,  by  the  Cor.  See. 

"        fr.  Mrs.  Mary  Burnett,  widow  of 

James  Bumeitj 

*•       fr.  John  North,  by  Cor.  Sec 

"        fr.  a  friend,  by  Rev.  Heman  Norton, 
Refuitded  fr.  a  former  IsieoeficiarT, 
Waaltm  Ed.  So.  ree'd  fr.  the  IVeasarer, 
Weatom  Rtaerv*  Branch,  ree'd  fr.  do. 


T8  00 

63  60 

46e»-189  80 

8i  75-1,881  U 

80  00 

414  UO 

85  00 

86  00 
10  00 


00 


80 

^'* 

r'-T  00 10 

90  00 
117  OO 

60  00 
16  66 
5 


18  00 

9.000  00 

900  00 


Parent  Society, 
Maine  Branch, 
New  Uampshiie  do, 
North  Western   do. 
Connecticut  do. 

Presbyterian  Ed.  84 

Whole  amount,       §10.944  33 


•3,380  83 

SUMMARY. 

Present  Uao. 

Adk.  FumL 

WloUamo. 

8.915  41 

173  36 

4,087  «» 

3^  90 

t^O  90 

157  55 

ee! 

585  M 

» 

>.       714  87 

386  00 

980  37 

).  5,300  83 

6,300  83 

438  35 


11,883  57 


600 


Clotking  r»e^i  at  the  Room*  of  Jhe  Parent  SociHf 
during  the  quarter  ending  July  II,  IU32L 

AtkoU  fr.  Nancy  Kendsll,  Sec  snd  Tr.  Fem.  Char.  Read.   Soc 

17  pillow  cases,  6  shirts,  18  sheeu,  8  collars,  1  bedquUt,  rml- 

u«iai§34  60. 
Msr/borouf  A,  fr.  Miss  Susan  M.  Witt,  Tr.  |l|m.  Bener.  Soc 

1st  Par.  9  shirts,  8  pr.  socki,  18  oimratt,  lOi^Coilars. 
mtw  Jpovdtk,  Read.  Char.  Soc  by  Mrs.  U.  C.  SalTord,  5  pr. 

soein,  4  quUu,  13  collars,  3  p(llow<ases,  1  rest,  3  sImcu, 

ralued  at  §80  00. 
RowUy,  fr.  R.  A.  Perley,  Tr.  Fem.  Social  Read.  Ctr.  1st  Par. 

5  shirts,  3  pr  s<.cln. 
WkH  Bovtjkemf  ft.  Fem.  Read,    and  Char.  Soc.  1  bedqoUt,  1 

coBttMir,  6  pr.  socks,  t  collars,  10  pUknr^casee,  9  ahlits. 
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MR.  SOLOMON  MAXWELL. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  work,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  death 
of  this  excellent  individaal.  We  now  propose  to  present  a  more  extended 
new  of  his  life,  with  an  extract  from  his  writings.  Had  he  been  permitted 
to  live,  he  would  have  developed  a  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a 
very  high  or^r.  We  have  hardly  known  a  young  man,  whose  mental 
productions  exhibited  so  much  vigor  of  conception  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. His  worth  certainly  deserves  something  better  than  the  slight 
memorial  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Ms.  Maxwell  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  March,  1799. 
His  early  yeavs  were  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  did  not  attract 
much  notice  except  among  his  more  immediate  friends.  He,  however, 
gave  foil  proof  of  possessing  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  great  fondness  for 
reading.  His  parents  were  pious,  and  carefully  instructed  him  in  the 
dalies  of  religion.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  that  mental  uneasiness, 
which  seems  never  to  have  forsaken  him  till  he  came  fully  under  the  do- 
minion of  Christian  principles.  Amid  the  scenes  of  society,  which  were 
constantly  enlivened  by  his  sallies  of  wit  and  humor,  he  could  not  banish 
from  his  recollection  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude  to  God.  An  unguarded 
expression,  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  which  cast  indirect  contempt  upon 
the  Saviour,  greatly  alarmed  him.  After  the  lapse  of  about  three  weeks, 
during  which  his  mental  agony  was  often  extreme,  he  found  peace  in  8ul>- 
misflion  to  Christ.  This  was  truly  an  eventful  era  in  his  history.  Con- 
scieace,  coinciding  with  his  feelings,  breathed  a  heavenly  calm  through 
his  aouL  The  humor,  which  had  merely  amused  his  fellow  creatures,  was 
now  repressed,  or  delightfully  refined  and  rendered  innocent  by  a  Chris- 
tian spirit.  An  elevated  purpose  of  doing  good  to  men  took  possession  of 
his  seal.  The  perusal  of  the  Memoir  crif  Henry  Marty n,  was  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  directing  his  attention  to  a  preparation  for  the  Christian 
ministry. 

In  1819,  be  commenced  study  at  Plainficld,  Connecticnt.  During  his 
residence  in  that  town,  of  nearly  two  years,  he  secured  many  friends,  and 
witnessed  numerous  proo&  that  his  cfiaracter  and  efforts  in  doing  good,  were 
appreciated.  His  exertions  in  the  6au^  of  religion  were  rendered  very 
acceptaUe  by  his  modest  and  unassuming  manners.  In  the  autumn  of 
1^1,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  Amhra^  College.  His  talents  and  his  indefatigable  ^plication,  soon 
enabled  him  to  take  a  very  high  rank.    He  appeared  to  the  highest  advan^* 
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tage  in  mathematics  and  mental  philosophy.  No  individaal  in  the  class 
brought  out  the  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  more  readily  than  Mr. 
Maxwell.  Before  the  end  of  his  junior  year,  he  had  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  philosophical  studies  of  the  senior  class,  and  had  written  at 
large  on  various  topics.  His  habits  in  college  were  perhaps  more  exclu- 
sively sedentary,  than  those  of  any  other  individual.  Here  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  disease,  which  subjected  him  to  years  of  Buflfering,  and 
which  carried  him  prematurely  to  the  grave.  His  attention  to  study  was 
almost  literally  unintermitted — by  night  and  by  day.  His  influence  was 
great  and  salutary.  In  his  junior  year,  there  was  an  interesting  revival  of 
religion.  Nearly  thirty  individuals,  as  it  was  thought,  became  the  subjects 
of  renovating  grace.  Mr.  MaxwelPs  efforts  fbr  the  promotion  of  piety 
were  characterized  by  sound  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  manner,  and  bj 
unaffected  kindness  of  feeling.  His  sentiments  of  advice  and  warning 
were  scriptural  and  impressive.  Some  of  his  fellow  collegians  will  recollect 
his  conversation  till  their  dying  day.  He  afterwards  remarked  to  a  class- 
mate, that  he  passed  several  nights  during  the  progress  of  that  revival, 
entirely  sleepless,  in  the  sweet  contemplation  of  the  'goodness  of  God,  and 
in  cherishing  the  joyful  belief  that  his  great  name  would  be  glorified. 

At  the  commencement,  when  his  class  graduated,  he  received  one  of  the 
principal  appointments — the  philosophical  oration.  His  composition  was 
ably  written — but  it  was  too  refined  and  abstract  to  please  the  mass  of  a 
commencement  audience. 

Soon  after'  leaving  college,  he  joined  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover, 
but  was  soon  called  home  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  fiitlier« 
The  remainder  of  the  year  he  passed  in  attending  to  the  settlement  of  the 
concerns  of  his  father's  estate.  These  duties,  otherwise  painful  to  a  mind 
so  delicate  as  his,  were  performed  with  great  cheerfulness,  through  a  just 
and  deep  sense,  which  he  ever  cherished,  of  filial  and  fraternal  obligation. 
In  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  resumed  his  beloved  occupations  at  Andover. 
This  year  was  one  of  great  enjoyment,  and  of  marked  progress  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  respect  His  heart  loved  the  spirit  of  thorough 
study,  ardent  inquiry,  and  missionary  enterprize,  for  which  the  seminary  at 
Andover  has  been  distinguished  from  its  foundation.  As  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  in  a  class  of  forty-five.  Others  could  recite  the 
details  of  the  grammar  with  greater  fluency.  None  understood  more  per- 
fectly the  structure  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  language.  He  took 
great  delight  in  reading  the  devotional  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  nature 
of  his  habits  of  study,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  an 
analysts  which  he  made  of  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  **  Conciliation 
with  America."  He  first 'read  the  speech  five  or  six  times,  and  some  parts 
of  it  more.  After  he  had  compassed  the  argument  in  his  mind,  he  made 
an  analysis  from  memory,  and  added  such  reflections  as  the  subject  and 
author  suggested.  The  time  which  he  expended  in  this  exercise,  amounted 
to  two  entire  weeks. 

In  college  and  in  the  seminary,  Mr.  Maxwell  belonged  to  a  select  com- 
pany, who  met  periodically  for  prayer  and  conversation,  in  fespect  to  the 
duty  of  personally  engaging  in  the  foreign  missionary  enterprize.  His 
knowledge  on  this  subject  was  extensive,  and  his  feelings  deeply  interested. 
His  reasons  for  finally  abandoning  the  design,  were  ill  health  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Of  the  estimation,  in  which  he  was  regarded  at  Andorer, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  seminary  thus  speaks.  **  I  and  my  colleagues 
considered  him  as  holding  a  high  rank  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  *  * 
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viiAd,  End  his  EiMfnisKtonB,  especially  considering  that  he  had  been  obliged 
\o  straggle  with  embarrassments*  during  his  education,  and  had  slender, 
Tariable  health.  He  was  uncommonly  regular  and  punctual  in  attending 
upcm  the  exercises  of  the  seminary,  and  showed  in  all  things  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  duty.  As  a  Christian  he  made  the  impression  that  he  was  uni- 
ibrmly  and  sincerely  pious ;  and  with  less  show  than  common,  I  thought 
be  ha^  more  of  the  substance  of  religion ;— leas  blaze,  but  a  stronger  hent 
He  was  remarkable  for  an  vnassuming  modesty  and  self-diffidence,  which 
seemed  to  make  it  oppressive  to  his  feelings  to  be  brought  into  notice." 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  Mr.  Maxwell  left  Andover  and  engaged  as  an 
insCmctor  in  the  academy  at  Amherst,  Mass.  In  addition  to  the  faithful 
peribrmance  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
eKegetical  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  of  the  New  in 
Greek.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  received  in  due  course  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  at  Amherst  College,  he  pronounced  an  oration  of  distin- 
gviahed  excellence,  which  we  have  concluded  to  insert  in  this  place.  Its 
object  is  to  show  thiit  the  mighty  men  of  past  ages,  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  multitude,  who  have  sunk  into  the  grave  unhonored  and  un- 
known. 

^  It  beg^iiM  to  be  tuspected,  that  the  lower  orden  of  mind  have  done  more  ibr  the  to- 
teBectual  advancement  of  the  species,  than  has  generally  been  sapposed.  The  literary 
Investigatioos  of  the  last  half  century  have  produced  a  wonderful  transfer  backward  of 
intellectual  honors.  Modem  genius  has  been  found  deeply  indebted  to  ancient,  and 
cenhis  of  all  ages  under  incalculable  obligations  to  mediocrity  of  talent  The  few  names 
SiiDly  aeattered  along  the  intellectual,  the  philosophic,  and  the  heroic  past,  to  which  we 
hscve  paid  an  unquestioning  idolatry,  and  which  we  have  canonized  in  our  recollections, 
by  the  epithets,  benefactors,  and  ornaments  of  the  species,  are  well  nigh  proved  bankrupt 
debtors  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  deified  few,  whose  shade  has  spread  the  pall  of  un- 
^criminating  forgetfhlness,  over  all  the  race  beside,  who  have  been  allowed  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  as  original,  every  relic  of  thought  or  imagination,  to  descend  into 
the  cemetery  of  oblivion,  to  which  were  consigned  all,  but  themselves,  of  the  species,  and 
diere  to  rifle  from  the  defenceless  sleepers  every  mental  deposit,  and  arrayed  in  this 
nigfaty  spoil  of  intellect,  to  come  forth  and  awe  us  into  the  most  obsequious  adoration,  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  earlier  and  humbler  earnings  of  intel- 
lectnal  distinction. 

Their  works  are  studded  all  over  with  conceptions  originated  by  the  vulear  mind. 
These  may  be  seen  on  almost  every  pase,  as  prominent  and  distinct,  as  the  heart  half 
iml>edded  in  the  earthen  god  of  an  East  Indian. 

They  are  indebted  to  the  early  remains  of  mythological  theology,  and  of  philosophy  In 
the  deive  form  of  proverb, — the  first  embodyines  of  impression  in  language, — the  first 
rofde  esnys  made  on  earth,  to  con  the  elements  of  that  history  of  classifications  which  the 
finger  of  God  has  written  out,  through  all  the  universe,  which  mind,  through  all  the 
imhrerae,  is  now  Intently  reading  upward — the  earliest  devices,  drawn  upon  the  es- 
eatcheoo  of  mind,  in  honor  of  the  achievements,  which  first  gave  distinction  to  its  rustic 
ancestry #--the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  countless  throng,  which  have  toiled  and 
Mink  without  a  name. 

In  this  work  of  intellectual  redress,  Germany  has  led  the  way.  Indeed,  did  we  be- 
Beve  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  we  mwht  fancy  the  throng  of  forgotten  shades 
had  went  op  thUher  a  deputation  of  their  mighttest  spirits,  to  hold  ttieir  Inqulsitfcxi,  and 
a^ttst  tbeir  long  neglected  elalms.  At  theur  tribunal  the  proudest  sons  of  fome  have  re- 
signed many  a  laurel. 

The  IBad  and  Odyssey,  that  sun,  at  which  Bonnet  used  to  light  his  torch,  when  be 
vefired  to  write  bis  nineral  orations,  is  found  to  be  only  the  conve^ng  point,  where  meet 
4m  beams  of  a  multitude  of  leaser  lights.  The  obligations  of  their  author  to  predecessors 
in  oertvn.  Greece  had  produced  poets  of  distinction  before  Homer.  Could  it  be  other- 
wiw?  Could  the  toneues  which  daily  breathed  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  the  Greek 
dialecf,  but  try,  occasfonally,  the  harmony  of  its  numbers  ?  —Could  the  wild  enthusiasm 
but  have  vented  ICeelf  in  verse  which  had  already,  before  the  times  of  Homer,  deified 
Jupfler,  and  Orpheus,  and  Hercules,  and  a  multitude  of  heroes  ?— If  so,  it  is  the  only  time 
timim  and  poeey  were  so  diqoined. 
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TIm  Artonftatic  expedidoD  ww  tlM  very  genius,  or  rather  the  eftprtog  of  poetfe  inflpi* 
ration.  The  nine  themaelves  have  hardly  been  more  adventuring  than  Jaaoa  and  his 
companions.  They  performed  feats  for  the  muses  lo  relate,  not  to  embellish.  Did  the 
chieftains,  for  ten  years  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  sing  their  war  songs  in  prase  ? — If  so, 
where  was  the  ear  for  which  Homer  wrote  ?  No,  there  was  already  a  school  of  poets  in 
Greece,  which  originated  with  tlie  expedition  from  Argos.  Some  of  these  poels  were  ia 
that  adventure.  And  when  they  returned  to  their  native  dwellings,  and  celebrated  their 
achievements  in  song,  the  public  imagination  throughout  was  tired,  and  they  every 
where  sung  of  the  heroes,  and  the  unseen  spirits,  who  aided  them — and  in  every  hamlet, 
over  hill  and  dale,  wherever  an  excited  imaginatioD  was,  there  somethiog  was  added  lo 
the  mythology  thus  originated,  and  in  every  oottace  where  there  was  one  lo  gossip  or 
one  to  dreaii),  there  was  one  to  add  a  new  fancy  of  power,  of  terror  or  of  passion,  to  (he 
deities  thus  made  of  departed  mortals. 

From  the  time  of  the  expedition,  to  the  war  of  Troy,  all  Greece  was  thus  employed  in 
perfecting  her  mythology,  her  versification,  and  her  chivalrous  heroism.  A  more  lofty 
and  proud  ideal  has  never  been.  The  knights  of  the  12lh  and  13th  centuries  would 
hardly  have  warred  ten  years,  for  a  single  woman.  During  this  war,  and  after  it,  tlie 
Grecian  mind  was  every  where  busy,  in  the  same  poetic  employment,  till  Hesiod  and 
Homer  sung. 

Milton  is  the  great  museum,  where  are  lo  be  found  the  intelleotusl  carMlieoof  all 
ages  and  nations. 

Shakspeare  in  his  youth  had  taken  a  morning  ramble  among  the  pyramids  of  Egypt* 
over  the  site  of  Troy,  and  had  been  at  the  tomb  of  Julius  Cesar.  He  was  one  «  the 
poetical  triumvirate  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  He  stood  between  two  such  men  as  Ben 
Jonson  and  Spenser — men  whose  minds  were  the  very  marts  of  ancient  lore.  Could  he 
but  feel  an  influence  from  them  ?  But  however  independent  of  antiquity,  Shakspeare 
was  at  least  indebted  to  antecedent  poets  of  his  own  native  country.  He  was  versed  in 
ballads  when  England  teemed  with  ballads.  Thus  his  taste,  his  intellectual  habits,  were 
formed  upon  that  species  of  composition,  which  is  peculiarly  the  delight  and  the  property 
of  the  vulgar  mind. — Through  the  poets  of  the  common  people,  he  drew  treasures  of  Uncy 
and  passion.  He  fed  his  mind  upon  a  species  of  poetry,  which,  from  its  very  nature^ 
gathers  up  every  fancy  and  every  feeling  thrown  out  in  the  intercourse  of  juvenile  love 
and  domestic  life.  He  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Chaucer,  Gower,  to  the  bdlad  sinx- 
ers  and  common  people  among  the  English,  in  which  Homer  stood  to  Orpheus  and  Li- 
nus, to  inferior  rhymers,  and  to  the  vulgar  among  the  Greeks.  These  two  great  lumi- 
naries, the  one  of  ancient,  and  the  other  of  modern  times^  were  the  ibci,  in  which  wa» 
concentrated  light  from  all  the  inferior  orders  of  mind. 

There  is  the  same  obligation  of  superior,  to  the  earlier  and  inferior  orders  of  intellect, 
in  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

Bacon's  theoiy  of  induction,  long  the  boast  of  moderns,  has  been  found,  in  its  embryo 
state,  in  the  works  of  Aristotie. 

Leibnitz  originated  the  differential  calculus,  the  same  ]rear,  in  which  Newton  produced 
that  method  under  the  name  of  fluxions — and  a  countryman  of  our  own,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  said  to  have  conceived  the  same  method,  a  year  before  Newton's  fluxions  appeared  in 
this  country.  This  coincidence  renders  it  probable,  almost  certain,  that  some  previous 
mathematician  had  thrown  open  a  clue  to  this  expedient,  which  these  three  men  simul- 
taneously descried.  Some  previous  traveller  over  the  way  of  the  circle* walking  science* 
had  thrown  up  the  principle  of  fluiions,  and  left  it  for  other  hands  to  use.  In  tltis  depart- 
ment, pre-eminently,  eacii  succeeding  generation  builds  on  the  past,  and  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  hands  lone  since  motionless.  Shepherds  on  Chaldean  plains,  first  beckoned  the 
men  to  the  constellations.  Dwellers  at  Syracuse,  and  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  and  Bagdad^ 
have  toiled  to  pave  the  star-climbing  way,  on  which  Playfair  and  Legendre  have  lately 
labored. 

The  same  truth  is  also  illustrated,  in  the  history  of  moral  science.  The  refbrmatioD» 
and  the  master  spirits  who  conducted  it,  had  U)c  .same  responsible  relation  to  the  lower 
orders  of  intelleat.  While  all  Christendom  was  groaning  beneath  the  taxations  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Uie  Papal  see,  there  was  heard  from  the  common  people  a  timid,  half-articu- 
late murmur,  saying—**  is  this  the  religion  of  Jesus  ?'*~Luther  caught  the  suggestion,  and 
reiterated  aloud.  This  is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  common  people, 
which  broke  the  slumbers  of  that  mighty  intellect,  before  whose  movements  oppression 
and  sui)erstition  shrunk  away.  This  voice,  feeble  thoueh  it  was,  not  only  awoke,  but 
started  into  vigorous  action,  that  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which  now  began  to  oe  in  earnest 
to  break  asunder  the  chains  of  darkness. 

It  was  to  Luther,  like  the  acquisition  of  a  new  n^oral  sense.  He  could  not  silence  nor 
misinterpret  its  dictates  and  remonstrances.  It  was,  next  to  the  lively  oracles,  the 
standard,  by  which  he  tested  all  his  plans.  It  gave  directness  and  stability  to  those 
^Ifcrts,  whose  results  imposeit  obligations  of  gratitude  on  all  succeeding  ages.    Other 
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am*  betee  Am  days  of  Lu^mt^  bad  leariMd  the  sunt  leason  from  the  hum  aoaree,  aad 
thttr  example  eDforced  it  upon  him.     Wlclclifle,  Huss,  Bacoo,  and  the  Waldcnses,  had 
liready  besim  to  digest  tlie  hints  thrown  out  by  the  opprossed  multitude.    The  Re- 
fanners  took  their  first  leaaon  from  the  common  people. 

Tbe  reTivel  of  letters  contemporaneous  with  the  Reformation  was  emphatically  only  a 
le^val.  With  all  the  trifling  of  the  Monks,  Scholiasts  and  Ecclesiastics,  there  was  still 
amoDgst  them,  the  philosophy,  and  religion  oif  better  days.  The  nionasteries  and  cloisters, 
farmed  a  dimly-lighted  avenue  from  primitive  up  to  modem  tiroes.  From  these  retreatB, 
the  i«fcrmers  brought  that  learning  and  theology,  which,  regenerated  by  the  influence 
QpoB  them  of  the  eommon  people,  rolieved  the  world.  It  was  as  though  the  ancient 
phiiowphcrs  aad  Christian  Fathers  bad  been  buried  in  Herculaneum — but  still  lived  in 
the  entombed  streets,  and  trimmed  their  respective  torches,  till  itome  vulgar  tread  broke 
the  incrustation  over  them,  and  let  their  oflspring  forth  to  scatter  the  sacred  fire  through 
the  earth. 

If  any  thine  among  men  can  claim  independence  of  foregone  times,  it  is  the  instractioos 
flf  Jeans  Chmt  and  his  harbinger.  In  an  age  when  reugion  was  made  up  of  puerile 
traditions,  the  jealousy  of  sects  and  Pharisaic  formality,  when  it  was  scropukras  of  the 
exterior,  and  neglected  the  heart,  these  two  teachers  inculcated  a  piety,  benignant  to 
eneniies,  simple  as  home  in  all  its  habit,  spiritual  without  forms,  mingling  without  badges 
in  all  the  concerns  of  this  busy  world,  yet  givmg  to  Heaven  its  strongest  aspiratkms. 
Still  the  aced  Simeon,  and  Elizabeth,  and  Anna,  and  the  Virgin  mother,  though  little 
seen,  woald  be  thought  kindred  spirits,  whose  example  and  influence  taught  these  great 
refotmeta.  And  the  prophets  of  earlier  times  had  furnished  them  manv  a  lesson.  The 
Baptist  dkl  not  more  folly  teach  e^ery  man's  incommunicable  responsibility,  when  he 
bid  the  Jews  no  longer  say,  they  had  Abraham  ibr  their  fiither,  than  did  the  stem  Ezekiel 
teach  die  same  doctrine  to  the  captive  Israelites  on  the  plains  of  Babvlon,  when  he  urged 
the  tnith,  that  if  any  man  sin,  his  past  righteousness  ^all  not  save  his  soul.  The  senti- 
aaent  of  our  Saviour,  that  "God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  hiaa 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  is  but  the  text  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Yet  in  one  moroen* 
tooa  respect,  the  inadnctioos  of  Christ  were  new.  That  part  of  religion,  which  regards 
the  interoourse  of  man  with  man,  had  hitherto  been  based  on  the  priiKipIes  of  retributive 
jostice.  It  was  now  to  l>e  founded  in  self-supplanting  charity. — Offices  of  kindness  most 
requite  every  injury.  This  is  the  maxim  which  win  yet  contribute  more  than  all  otfier 
causes  to  make  earth  a  hearen.  It  was  anomalous  amidst  the  moral  doctrines  of  the 
world.  The  hand  that  introduced  it  was  the  same  which  rolled  chaos  into  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres.  He  who  taught  it  was  one  of  the  fixed  suns  of  the  third  heavens,  low* 
ered  down  amidst  our  moral  darkness.  By  its  light,  truths  before  unknown  were  de- 
taded.  Beneath  its  warm  radiance,  new  virtues  aerminated.  It  stood  for  an  hour  upon 
ear  heavens,  shedding  its  benignant  glory  upon  a  few  favored  minds,  and  then  went  up. 
Tbe  skies  ctosed  upon  its  track,  and  mind  here  below  was  left  to  journey  on  as  belbre. 

How  the  Influence  of  the  lower  orders  of  mind  goes  to  prevent  mental  effeminacy  in 
the  learned,  and  to  cherish  in  them  practical  instead  of  speculative  habits  of  thought, 
cannot  now  be  lokl.  Nor  can  the  curious  process  by  which  the  desultory  remarks  of 
plain  eommyi  sense  people  tend  to  correct  the  wild  vagaries  of  genius,  be  now  minulely 
deKneated.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  mass  of  common  mind  nas  ever  operated  upoi) 
science,  especially  upon  moral  and  political  science,  like  a  furnace  of  real  fires,  refining 
away  whatever  is  finical  and  ideal  in  theory,  from  what  is  of  practical  utility.  And  it  is 
as  leas  eertain,  that  Intellectual  progress  has  been  the  same  in  all  nations  and  times.  AH 
naa  ef  each  preceding  age,  became  more  or  less  directly  the  teachers  of  each  succeeding. 
At  fint  the  rude  fiithers  of  men  gathered  up  those  moral  precepts  and  maxims  of  wisdom, 
which  float  upon  the  surface  of  human  afiairs,  and  poured  forth  the  wild  fancyings,  in 
winch  uncultivated  mind  is  ever  prolific.  In  process  of  time,  men  of  leisure  followed 
ent  these  suggestions  of  the  untaught,  into  new  relations  and  combinations,  and  went  on 
thimrii  soeoessive  periods,  refining  upon  the  mass  of  humap  oonceptkios,  and  making 
from  mem  new  and  more  tasteful  selections,  till  at  last,  genius,  devoting  all  its  hours  to 
tboogbt,  made  the  most  delightful  of  selections,  and  tne  happiest  combinations,  and 
liiuught  them  into  what  we  call  the  great  models  of  literary  perfection. 

The  few  great  poems,  therefore,  whioh  the  world  have  produced,  are  eadk  a  eonpen* 
dima  of  dhe  Iraaginatiotts  of  centuries.  The  great  works  of  phiknophy  are  each  a  digest 
of  the  mental  analysis  of  antecedent  time.  The  histories  of  nations  and  periods  are  each 
a  co^nsed  record  of  the  passions  and  opinions  of  multitudes  succeeaing  multitudes. 
The  BiMter-pieees  of  painting  are  a  combination  of  the  finest  lines,  and  most  exxjuislte 
•cNiebes  of  earlier  and  inferior  masters ;  and  the  noblest  specimens  in  statuary,  have  been 
mads  by  blendlBg  into  one  form  of  angelic  beauty,  the  most  delightful  features,  and 
most  gracefbl  lineaments,  wrought  by  many  a  chisel,  which  had  crumbled  into  dust 
with  me  band  that  moved  it.  The  whole  present  state  of  the  intellectual  world  is  a  sea 
ef  spjnIoDS  and  emotiona,  which  have  flowed  together  fiiQ|^  all  prevkms  time,  which. 
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coming  io  lilb,  rolled  in  widening  currents  down  the  trade  of  time,  and  hft^e  come  npon 
our  own  dayt  in  Amazonian  floods. 

With  reflections  like  these  before  our  miods,  who  of  us  would  not  requite  with  a  tear- 
ful sympathy,  with  a  grateful,  though  undefined  remembrance — ^who  would  not  requite 
tiie  thinlcing,  feeling  multitude,  who  have  toiled  for  a  name  and  are  forgotten  forevar  ? 
Who  of  us  would  not  seize  the  honors  of  Alexander,  and  distribute  them  amongst  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  who  won  his  victories — the  honors  of  Xerxes,  and  divide  them 
amongst  the  helmed  myriads,  whose  concurrence  created  the  pomp  of  his  every  move- 
ment— the  honors  of  Napoleon,  and  scatter  them  along  the  ranks  of  generals,  and  soldiery, 
who  created  the  terror  of  his  name— the  intellectual  honors  of  modem  Europe,  and  strow 
them  over  ancient  £urope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  furnished  the  mental  resources  of 
later  times — the  honors  of  even  Homer,  and  award  them  to  the  nameless  Greeks,  who 
mingled  the  music  of  their  voices  and  their  verse,  with  the  notes  of  the  harp,  and  sang  of 
heroes  and  of  gods,  and  sent  up  a  golden  melody,  from  years,  long  l>efore  the  king  of 
poets  struck  the  lyre  ?  Standing  as  we  do  at  the  foot  of  the  assembly  of  past  ganeratKma, 
who  of  us  would  not  be  to  them  what  Crasaus  was  to  the  mighty  populace  of  Rome,  able 
to  bestow  upon  the  meanest  of  the  race  a  largess,  not  of  money,  but  of  intellectual  honors  ? 
Standing  with  the  whole  species  in  the  eye  of  imagination,  there  appears  here  and  there 
a  man  in  intellectual  stature,  like  Saul  in  the  camp  of  Israel ;  but  even  these  mighty 
have  been,  like  Saul  to  David,  indebted,  for  the  best  hours  of  their  spirits,  to  some  strip- 
ling genius,  that  passes  hidden  in  the  throng.  All,  all  are  intellectual  brethren,  laboring 
for  one  common  end,  to  dlvernfy  and  accumulate  the  riches  of  mind. 

In  the  web  of  human  thought,  which  has  been  weaving  upward  through  successive 
generations,  each  individual  of  the  species  has  entwined  his  intellectual  history,  and  now 
and  then  some  lofty  mind  has  drawn  upon  it  some  rare  and  luminoua  device.  And  thus 
through  coming  years  shall  it  be  inwove  with  all  human  conceptkms,  till  the  last  infont 
of  the  species  shall  have  drawn  upon  it  his  silver  line  of  thought.  Then  shall  it  be  sus- 
pended as  the  tapestry  of  that  spacious  temple,  when  the  race  shall  re-assemble  alike  for 
intellectual  as  for  moral  retributfon.'* 

la  September,  1827,  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Pattison,  afterwards  a  professor  in  Waterville  college,  took  the  entire  charge 
of  the  academy,  and  effected  many  valuable  improvements  in  the  coarse  of 
study  and  discipline.  **  As  an  instructor,"  remarks  his  colleague,  "  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  characterized  for  ^patience — the  result  of  a  desire  that  the 
student  himself  should  thoroughly  understand  the  subject — a  clearness  of 
thought — and  a  command  of  language  to  illustrate  the  proposition  in  a 
manner  at  once  to  be  understood.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  a  lit- 
erary individual,  that  his  style  of  conversation  was  the  choicest  English  of 
any  man's  in  his  acquaintance.  Tiiis  was  peculiarly  true  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  literary  subjects.  If  he  had  any  special  fault  as  a  teacjier,  it  was 
a  lack  of  vivacity  by  which  to  excite  and  sustain  in  a  class  a  high  spirit  of 
literary  enthusiasm."  His  labors  in  this  employment  were  exceedingly 
arduous,  but  he  performed  them  with  cheerfulness  and  with  great  success. 
His  constitution  was,  however,  so  undermined  by  disease,  thathe  gradually 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  his  engagements.  His  lungs  were  too  weak  to 
sustain  the  almost  constant  exercise  necessary  in  communicating  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  the  classics.  About  the  last  of  April,  ho  lelin* 
quished  all  business,  and  was  confined  to  his  room,  for  about  four  weeks, 
with  a  fever.  He  said  but  little  respecting  his  religious  feelings.  He  em- 
ployed his  time,  when  the  strength  of  his  mind  would  allow,  in  considering 
the  momentous  question  "  Am  I  a  Christian  ?"  '<  In  conversation  of  about 
half  an  hour  in  length,"  remarks  a  friend,  '*  he  disclosed,  with  all  the  calm- 
ness of  a  philosopher,  and  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  a  little  child, 
his  views  of  God's  government,  and  the  improvement  which  should  be  made 
of  his  present  providence.  He  felt  that  God  was  doing  right,  and  desired 
that  he  might  have  a  submissive  temper  of  mind.  On  the  subject  of 
recovery,  he  wished  to  lay  himself  aside,  and  that  God's  will  should  be 
done." 
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He  ao  fiir  recovered,  howeyer,  as  to  remove  from  Amherst  to  his  paternal 
borne,  in  Lebanon.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  writes,  *'  I  was  not  sen^^ible 
of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey — the  joys  of  home  swallowed  up  every  other 
sensation — but  when  1  came  to  myself,  I  found  that  my  last  efforts  had 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  my  fever  and  cough  are  now  much  more  violent 
than  at  any  time  while  I  was  in  Amherst.  But  1  hope  yet  to  see  days  of 
health — it  is  a  distant  hope."  He  conversed  familiarly  of  death  and  of  re- 
ligious subjects  in  general,  and  his  own  will  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  that 
of  God.  He  soon  recovered  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  to  ride  for 
exercise,  and  to  contemplate  a  journey  to  the  southern  States — when  on 
ibe  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  being  left  alone  for  a  few  moments,  he 
was  heard  to  groan — an  ulcer  had  probably  been  ruptured.  His  room  was 
immediately  visited,  but  he  did  not  speak  again.  He  continued  to  breathe 
ibr  a  short  time,  and  slept  in  death. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying  ground  in  Lebanon.  An 
Eulogy  commemorative  of  his  character  was  pronounced  in  the  chapel  of 
Amherst  College,  by  Mr.  R.  £.  Pattison. 

That  Mr.  Maxwell's  mind  was  one  of  a  high  order,  will  be  admitted,  we 
premmie,  from  the  specimen  of  clear  and  comprehensive  thought,  which  is 
inserted  cm  a  previous  page.  He  had  an  unusual  fondness  for  abstract 
cootemplation.  The  books,  which  he  heartily  relished,  were  full  of  sterling 
and  discriminating  sense.  His  favorite  volumes  were  Cecil's  Remains, 
Foster's  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  the  Speeches  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Phikisoplucal  Treatises  of  Cicero.  A  few  works  of  this  description  he 
read,  not  only  till  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  and  digested  their  contents, 
bat  till  he  had  seized  the  trains  of  thought  which  his  authors  had  perhaps 
bat  obscurely  hinted.  He  delighted  to  adapt  and  modify  the  general  prin;- 
ciples  which  he  found  on  their  pages,  to  other  states  of  society  and  nkodet 
of  existence.  He  did  not  peruse  the  productions  of  others  so  much  to  ac*- 
qoire  and  treasure  for  his  own  use  the  simple  knowledge  which  they  con^ 
omnicated,  as  U>  bring  his  mind  into  that  state  which  is  most  favorable  te 
invention  and  independent  investigatien.  This  trait  in  his  mental  consti- 
lotion  developed  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  gave  an  elevation  and 
reineroent  to  his  wit  He  had  in  an  unusual  degree  that  rapid  power  of 
combination  and  delicate  association,  upon  which  the  intellectual  bon  mot 
and  repartee  depend.  His  style  of  conversation  was  of  an  elevated  kind. 
The  language  which  he  employed  was  very  select,  and  yet  ii  flowed  from 
bis  lips  without  any  apparent  effort.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded 
as  loo  dignified  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  was  never  used  to 
shelter  vacuity  or  poverty  of  thought.  It  also  exerted  an  important  reflex 
infiuence  on  his  mind.  The  words,  which  he  chose  as  the  medium  of  his 
thoughts,  were  inseparably  associated  with  interesting  trains  of  reflection. 
He  looked  upon  language,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  or  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  mental  and  moral  improvement.  One  of  the  great  defects  in  early  edu- 
cation, in  bis  view,  was  the  adoption  of  a  language  without  meaning,  or  a 
language  invariably  associated  with  vulgar  and  degrading  conceptions, 
whKh  will  ever  recur  to  the  mind  in  subroquent  life,  however  solicitous  it 
may  be  to  escape  flrom  the  bondage. 

Mr,  Maxwell  furnished,  in  several  respects,  an  excellent  example  for 
students.  He  invariably  studied  his  assigned  lessons.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  who  was  intimately  conversant  with  him  foe  several  years,  does  not 
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recollect  the  instance  where  he  was  niyt  prepared  in  the  recitation  ipoom. 
He  did  not  make  his  almost  passionate  fondness  for  Mental  Philosophy  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  Latin  and  Greek.  Neither  did  he  fail  to  review  at 
the  time,  what  he  had  previously  studied.  In  several  departments  he  had 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  the  class,  hut  he  did  not  trust  to  memory  or  to 
previous  knowledge.  He  subjected  the  exercise  to  a  rigorous  re-examina* 
tion.  Another  excellent  habit  which  he  adopted  was,  to  become  fully  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  the  general  principles  of  a  science,  or  the  gen- 
eral features  of  a  language.  When  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
for  instance,  he  employed  his  mind  as  well  as  his  grammar.  He  sought  to 
ascertain  wherein  it  differed  from  other  languages,  what  he  must  not  look 
for  in  the  study  of  it,  in  short  what  was  the  philosophy  or  genius  of  this 
noble  tongue.  His  economy  of  time  was  great,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense 
excessive.  He  rarely  ever  allowed  himself  to  stand  at  the  angle  of  a  col- 
lege building,  or  at  the  threshold  of  a  chapel  door,  to  interrupt  with  idle 
chitchat  those,  who  would  "  go  right  on  their  way  ;"  but  he  proceeded 
directly  from  the  recitation  room  to  his  study,  conscious  that  he  was  superin- 
tended by  an  all  seeing  Mind,  and  that  unavailing  regret  or  hopeless  stupidity 
is  usually  the  portion  for  life  of  that  student,  who  loiters  in  his  college 
course.  We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  noble  coropanionable  qualities 
of  Mr.  Maxwell.  His  eye  was  a  fine  index  of  the  soul  within-— clear,  intel- 
ligent, beaming  with  kindness.  He  showed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  how 
moch  a  cultivated  taste,  in  connection  with  elevated  piety,  can  contribute 
for  the  social  nature  of  man.  A  delicate  humor  insinuated  itself  into  his 
conversation,  and  gave  to  it  a  terseness  and  point,  better  felt  than  de- 
scribed. He  ever  showed  the  most  unaffected  modesty  in  his  whole  deport* 
ment.  This,  without  degenerating  into  a  criminal  timidity,  gave  additional 
charms  to  his  conversation,  and  weight  to  his  opinions.  This  fact  in  his 
character  was  exhibited  in  his  modes  of  doing  good.  Though  capable  of 
edifying  and  instructing  the  most  enlightened  families,  he  uniformly  pre- 
ferred to  visit  the  abodes  of  lowly  Ufe.  For  the  hapless  children  of  Africa, 
he  always  cherished  the  most  unaffected  kindness.  At  Lebanon,  he  in* 
Btructed,  for  a  number  of  months,  a  large  colored  Bible  class,  and  perse- 
rered  in  the  same  benevolent  course  at  Amherst  and  Andorer.  On  the 
continent  of  Africa,  he  would  have  probably  passed  his  life,  had  the  provi- 
dence of  God  permitted.  On  this  most  interesting  subject,  his  feelings 
were  ardent,  his  views  comprehensive,  and  his  labors  prompt 

But  he  has  passed  away  from  these  troubled  earthly  scenes.  Very  rarely 
has  the  grave  closed  over  so  much  worth.  That  instrumentality  with 
which  he  was  prepared  in  such  high  measure  to  bless  the  church  militant 
on  earth,  in  far  higher  measures  he  employs,  as  we  believe,  in  the  church 
glorified  in  heaven. 
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Seterai^  considerations  have  induced  us  to  present  to  our  readers  some 
&cts  respecting  this  interesting  portion  of  our  country.     It  has  but  recently 
joined  the  confederacy.     Its  condition  is  to  be  regarded  with  a  measure  of 
that  feeling  with  which  we  look  upon  our  western  States.     Its  proximity  lo 
the  British  Possessions  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  both  in  a 
political  and  moral  respect.     Maine  possesses  a  vast  unoccupied  territory, 
aod  yet  unknown  physical  resources.     With  an  area  of  land  greater  than  that 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  other  New  England  States,  with  a  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  and  excellent  harbors,  she  seems  destined  to  take  a  leading  position 
among  the  members  of  the  Union.     Her  northern  latitude,  angular  position 
between  two  colonial  provinces,  her  dependence  for  a  long  period  upon 
Massachusetts,  and  other  temporary  causes,  may  have  contributed  to  lessen 
her  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  sister  States.     A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  her  real  condition  and  prospects,  may  help  to 
remove  any  existing  prejudices. 

Extent  AKh  Bot7i«i>ARiES. 

This  State  extends  from  43  degrees  5  minutes  to  48  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  from  66  degrees  49  minutes  to  70  degrees  55  minutes  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
waters  falling  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlui- 
tic  ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  bay  and  river  of  Passamaquoddy  and  St  Croix, 
following  the  Chepotnecook  or  eastern  branch  of  the  St  Croix  to  its  utmost 
source,  and  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  northwest  an^e  of  the  ancient 
li^tisfa  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  the  province  of  New  Brunswick ;  on  the 
south,  from  Q,ooddy-head  at  the  entrance  of  Passamaquoddy  bay  to  Kittery 
point  at  the  entrance  of  P&cataqua  river,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Piscataqua  river  from  the  sea  to  the  source  of  its  main  branch,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  35  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  running 
nearly  north,  about  115  miles  further,  to  the  highlands  which  divide  Canada 
from  the  United  Sutes.  The  boundaries  on  the  east  and  north,  separate  Maine 
fitMD  tbe  British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada.  The  northern 
line  separates  it  from  New  Hampshire.  The  precise  area  of  the  Sute  has  never 
been  determined  with  accuracy.  Taking  the  general  outline,  as  far  as  it  is  now 
izndeistood,  the  State  may  be  estimated  to  contain  33,^23  square  mHes,  or 
21,2^000  acres.    Its  length  on  the  northern  frontier  is  280  miles,  on  the 
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eastern  210;  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  225,  and  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west  195.* 

II.    Geography,  Natural  Resources,  Climate. 

The  surface  of  the  State  of  Maine  may  be  considered  as  moderately  hilly. 
A  comparatively  small  part  rises  into  mountains,  some  of  which  attain  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  ordinary  region  of  vegetation,  but  few,  however,  which  will  not 
admit  of  some  degree  of  cultivation,  over  a  considerable  part  of  their  surface. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  some  other  places,  arc  plains  of  small  extent  The 
highlands,  which  form  tlie  barrier  between  the  waters  which  fall  directly  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  those  which  are  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence, 
pass  through  Vermont  to  its  northeast  angle,  thence  through  the  northern 
part  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Maine,  and  from 
thence  continuing  round  the  Chaudiere,  and  supplying  the  sources  of  that  river 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and  St.  John  on  the 
other,  they  at  length  subside  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Cape  Rozier. 
This  range  is  called  "Maine  Ridge,"  "Height  of  Land,"  "Northeasterly 
Ridge,"  &c.  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  height  of  the 
ridge,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Quebec  and  Hallowell  road,  is  2,000  feet 
Some  of  the  highest  peaks  are  probably  4,000  feet  The  mountains  within  the 
State  lie  scattered  in  irregular  groups,  over  the  country,  but  exhibit  in  some 
places  the  form  of  spurs  from  the  main  Alleghany  range.  Mount  Katahdin,  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  famous  in  Indian 
legends,  is  probably  about  5,000  feet  in  height 

The  principal  vallies  in  the  State  are  those  of  the  Kennebec,  the  Penobscot, 
and  the  St  John.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saco,  Androscoggin,  Kennebec, 
Penobscot,  St  John,  and  St  Croix.  These,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
water  nearly  the  whole  State.  The  Sctco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  descending  thence  to  Conway,  it  enters  Maine  at  Fryeburgh, 
and  after  winding  in  its  course  about  30  miles  within  that  town,  and  approach- 

*  A  controversy  is  still  pending  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  govemmeot 
respecting  the  Northeastern  Boundary.    During  the  entire  period  from  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1691,  to  the  year  1783,  and  indeed  ever  since,  the  whole  territory 
lying  between  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampshire,  Canada,  and  the  Atlantic,  was  known  and 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  designated  as  the  province  or  district  of  Maine.    As  the  whole 
country,  however,  was  a  vast  unoccupied  forest,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea'Coast  and 
margins  of  navigable  rivers,  there  was  do  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  precise  line 
which  should  constitute  the  limits  of  the  contiguous  provinces.    The  general  boundary 
was  well  known  to  be  a  "  line  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  along  the  highlands  which 
divide  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  sea."    All  which  could  be  necessary,  would  be  to  trace  the  line  described  to  run 
'*  along  the  highlands,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  by  its  north  coast" 
and  then  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  thence  to  run  and  mark  the  line  due  north,  until  it 
should  meet  tliat  boundary.    This  point  of  intersection  must  necessarily  constitute  the 
northwest  an^le  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  northeast  angle  of  Maine.    The  source  of  the 
St.  Croix  bemg  ascertained,  the  only  practical  difficulty,  which  would  arise,  would  be 
what  point  constituted  **tfae  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,'*  and  more 
especially  as  to  what  course  from  that  point  the  line  should  run  to  the  highlands,  and  to 
what  part  of  the  highlands.    By  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  was  provided  to  survey  the  ground  and  ascertain  that  point  of  the  high- 
lands, which  lies  due  north  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  determine  the  boundary 
line  from  the  source  of  Oie  St  Croix  to  the  above-mentioned  point    In  case  of  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  commissioners,  or  cither  of  them  refusing  to  act,  the  whole  subject  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  some  friendly  sovereim.    The  commissioners  did  not 
agree,  and  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
But  the  arbitrator,  instead  of  deciding  the  question  referred  to  him,  marked  out  an  alto- 
gether new  boundary,  which  had  been  contemplated  by  neither  of  the  parties,  and  by 
which  a  large  and  valuable  territory  of  Maine  falls  within  tibe  British  Dominions.     This 
decision  has  not  been  accepted  on  the  part  of  Maine  or  ttie  United  States,  and  the  ques- 
tion remains  undetermined. 
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inf  withiQ  two  miles  of  the  place  where  it  first  entera,  it  prooeeda  sotttheesteily 
to  the  aea,  which  it  reaches  in  the  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  about  45  miles. 
The  current  is  frequently  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.    The  principal  use 
made  of  this  hver  has  been  for  the  transportation  of  logs,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  ajinually  floated  to  the  markets.    It  has  a  vast  amount  of  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.    The  territory  watered  by  this  river  and  its 
branches  within  the  State,  amounts  to  about  650  square  miles.    The  Androi' 
toggin  rises  in  the  highlands  at  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
descending  through  a  succession  of  lakes,  it  runs  for  some  distance  in  New 
Hampshire,  re-enters  Maine  at  Gilead,  and  finally  faJls  into  the  Kennebec  be- 
low Topsham.    The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  broken  by  rapids  and  falls. 
The  perpendicular  descent  in  the  course  of  one  mile  in  the  town  of  Rumford  is 
estimated  to  be  nearly  300  feet    It  affords  excellent  mill  sites.    The  extent  of 
territory  within  this  State,  which  supplies  the  waters  of  the  Androscoggin  and 
its  branches,  is  about  3,000  square  miles.    The  Kenntbec  takes  its  rise  a  little 
north  of  the  Androscoggin.    Its  principal  sources,  the  Dead  and  Moose  rivers, 
unite  their  waters  about  20  miles  below  Moose  head  lake.    It  has  a  rapid  cur- 
rent to  the  falls  below  Broomfield.    From  that  place  to  the  tide  at  Augusta,  it 
admits  of  the  transportation  of  rafls.    From  Augusta  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  and  from  Hallowell  and  Gardiner,  for  merchant  vessels  of  any  ordi- 
nary size  to  the  sea.    Its  whole  basin  is  about  5,280  square  miles.    The  princi- 
pal sources  of  the  Petwbscotj  take  their  rise  in  places  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  borders  of  the  State.    The  Madawamkeag, 
the  principal  northeastern  branch,  in  the  course  of  45  miles,  embraces  110 
islands,  some  of  which  are  large,  and  most  of  them  excellent  land.    The  most 
valuable  property  of  the  river  above  Bangor,  is  its  numerous  line  mill  seats,  and 
immense  water  power.    From  Bangor  it  affords  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  for 
the  largest  class  of  merchant  vessels,  60  miles  to  the  sea.    The  centrid  position 
occupied  by  the  Penobscot,  the  facility  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
waters  of  the  Kennebec,  the  St.  John,  and  the  St.  Croix,  together  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  navigation  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  its  easy  susceptibility 
of  extensive  improvement,  render  this  river  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
State.    The  territory  lying  on  its  routes,  exclusive  of  that  on  the  bay  at  its 
nooth,  is  about  8,200  square  miles,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  State.    The  SL 
Cnix  forms  in  its  whole  length  a  part,  of  the  boundary  of  the  State.    It  affords 
many  valuable  mill  seats,  and  abundance  of  water  for  all  manu&cturing  purposes* 
A  number  of  falls  impede  the  passage  except  for  lumber,  until  it  meets  the  tide 
at  Calais.    The  territory  on  the  waters  of  the  St  Croix  and  the  Bay  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  within  the  State,  is  about  1,500  square  miles.    The  iSI.  John,  with  its 
numerous  and  extensive  branches,  waters  nearly  one  third  part  of  the  State,  or 
a  territory  of  more  than  10,000  square  miles.     It  meets  the  tide  at  Fred- 
erieton,  in  New  Brunswick,  90  miles  from  the  sea.    Its  whole  distance  is  420 
miles,  about  one  half  of  which  is  in  Maine. 

<*  Maine,**  remarks  Mr.  Greenleaf,  'Ms  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
valiies  of  so  little  general  acclivity,  and  rivers  so  extensively  and  variously  an- 
proachin^  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  with  so  many  and  easily  practicable 
points  ofcommunication  between  their  respective  waters,  that  unless  local  irreg- 
ularities of  the  surface  of  the  country,  or  other  circumstances,  should,  upon  a 
more  accurate  examination,  be  found  to  present  impediments  not  to  be  sur- 
moonted  or  avoided,  the  time  must  come  when  the  intercourse  of  the  remotest 
interior  with  the  ports  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
with  each  other,  may  be  facilitated,  and  the  population,  wealth,  and  strength  ot 
the  whole  be  promoted  by  means  of  canals,  roads,  and  railways,  to  a  degree,  of 
the  pneticability  and  utility  of  which,  the  community  in  general  has  at  present 
perinps  but  a  very  inadequate  conception." 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  in  general  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  northern 

States,  in  proportion  to  its  extent— that  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  on  the 

Aroostook  and  St  John,  is  considered  as  far  superior,  unless  it  may  be  some 

portions  of  comparatively  small  extent    The  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  different 

parts  of  the  State,  and  different  seasons,  have  varied  from  30  to  50  bushels  per 
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acre ;  in  some  instances  80  bushels ;  wheat  firom  15  to  40;  rye  rather  more ; 
hay  from  1^  to  3  tons— other  products  in  proportion.  The  following  summary 
statement  of  agricultural  capital  and  products,  was  furnished  by  order  of  the 
legislature  in  1820.  There  has  doubtless  been  a  great  advance  since  that  time, 
especially  in  the  new  counties.  Total  acres  of  tillage,  78,964 ;  upland  artificial 
mowing,  269,346;  natural  fresh  meadows,  23,189;  salt  marsh  meadow,  8,859 ; 
pasturage,  272,717 ;  number  of  barns,  31,019 ;  horses  three  years  old  and  upwards, 
17,849 ;  oxen  four  years  old  and  upwards,  48,224 ;  cows  and  steers  three  years 
old  and  upwards,  95,091 ;  swine  six  months  old  and  upwards,  66,639 ;  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  508,143 ;  wheat,  202,161 ;  rye,  45,679;  oats,  102,605 ;  barley,  74,972  f 
tons  of  hay,  240,741 ;  number  of  cows  the  pasturage  will  keep,  104,803.  **  Any 
one,''  remarks  Mr.  Greenleaf,  "  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
land  in  Maine,  must  at  once  perceive  that  this  statement  is  in  general  fiur  below 
the  troth  ;  or  that  it  exhibits  proof  of  verv  bad  habits  of  husbandry ;  or  is  the 
estimate  of  the  worst  seasons  and  of  the  worst  husbandry ;  which  last  is  be- 
lieved to  be  generally  nearest  the  fact  Still  the^  were  at  that  time  the  best 
evidence  attainable  of  the  actual  value  of  a|^cultural  products  and  capital.*^ 
The  average  annual  export  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  is  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

**  When  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  known  actual  exports,  and  the  known 
amount  of  products,  it  is  considered  that  there  is  much  also,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  known ;  also  that  the  whole  territory  included  within  the  exterior 
limits  of  the  present  settiements,  forms  less  than  one  third  part  of  the  State, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  improved  land  of  every  description,  is  less  than  one 
ninth  of  that  within  those  limits,  or  littie  more  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole  State ; — that  the  forests  with  which  the  vacant  land  is  covered,  present 
strong  inducements  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  for  the  cutting,  manufacturing, 
and  transporting  of  wood,  ship  timber,  and  other  lumber ;  and  take  into  view  the 
vast  demand  for  the  products  of  agriculture  occasioned  by  the  numbers  em- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  the  State,  nominally  as  agriculturists,  but  principally  in 
procuring  lumber,  as  well  as  many  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures  ; 
and  by  the  employment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries ;  it  will  be  evident  that  whatever  causes  have  here- 
tofore, and  may  for  a  time  continue  to  produce  an  importation  of  provisions  to 
some  parts  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  from  any  want  of  productive  ability  in  the 
soil,  or  congeniality  of  the  climate.''^ 

Commerce.  The  commerce  of  this  State  consists  principally  in  exports  or 
timber,  masts,  spars,  boards,  plank,  scantiing,  staves,  and  other  lumber,  wood, 
bark,  dried  and  pickled  fish,  beef,  pork,  live  stock,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  com, 
and  various  other  products  of  agriculture  ;  candles,  soap,  shoes,  boots,  nails, 
bricks,  lime,  marble,  household  furniture,  &o.  A  ?ood  relative  idea  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  State,  will  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  tonnaro 
with  the  population.  From  this,  it  will  be  found  that  Maine  possesses  neany 
four  times  its  numerical  proportion  of  the  foreign  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  four  times  its  proportion  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  value  of  the 
imports  for  1829,  was  $742,781 ;  of  tiie  exporto,  $737,832,  of  which  $729,106 
were  of  domestic  produce.  The  tonnage  in  the  begmning  of  1829,  was  232,939. 
The  navigating  interest  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  except  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  one  canal  in  Maine— the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal. 
This  navigation,  partiy  natural  and  partly  artificial,  extends  about  50  miles  from 
Portiand  to  Sebago  pond.  The  head  of  the  canal  is  in  the  town  of  Bridgetoa, 
at  the  termination  of  Long  Pond,  which  is  10  miles  in  length.  This  pond,  to- 
gether with  Brandy  Pond  and  Sebago  Pond,  with  their  outiets,  constitute  27 
miles  of  the  canal ;  24  locks  only  are  necessary.  Tolls  are,  per  mile,  for  planks, 
6  cents  per  thousand  feet ;  shingles,  2  cents  a  thousand  ;  wood,  6  cents  a  cord, 
per  mile  ;  goods  in  boats,  6  cents  a  ton ;  boats,  rails,  &c.  6  cents  additional  for 
each  lock. 

The  annual  value  of  manitfcKtures  in  Maine,  is  estimated  at  about  $4,200,000. 

*  Greenlears  Survey  of  Mame,  p.  216. 
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\  Tbe  taxes  on  pedis  and  estates  in  Maine,  from  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
^  meat  in  18SM)  to  the  close  of  1827,  was  $303,353  56 ;  the  taxes  on  banks, 
1125,489  76  -,  the  duties  on  commissions,  $4,480  00 ;  the  justices'  fees,  $39,- 
669  ao ;  fines,  &c.  $7,101  07 ;  receipto  from  Massachusetts,  $55,641  18 ;  pro- 
ceeds of  land  and  timber,  $20,220  63.  Temporary  and  miscellaneous  revenue, 
(2,738  18.  Total,  $558,693  68.  In  1827,  the  pay  of  the  legislature  was 
$24,434  00;  chaplains  and  clerks,  $1,031  00;  salaries,  $14,575  00;  military, 
15,334  86;  state  prison,  $9,810  25;  costs  in  criminal  prosecutions,  $10,^  56; 
expenses  pertaining  to  public  lands  and  roads,  $2,787  89 ;  Indian  department, 
$1,919  67 ;  pensions  and  gratuities,  $753  00 ;  annuities  and  grants,  $8,028  75; 
interest  on  state  debt,  $3,093  57 ;  miscellaneous,  $6,657  86.  Total  in  1827, 
$97,816  48. 

CUmait,  The  following  intelligent  observations  we  copy  from  GreenleaTs 
Survey  of  Maine. 

''That  the  character  of  the  summers  of  Maine  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  neces* 
suy  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
I^anCs,  in  the  production  of  which  consists  the  true  wealth  and  independence  of 
a  people,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The 
character  of  the  winters  affects  not  so  much  its  agriculture  directly,  thouffh  it  is 
not  without  some  influence  upon  it ;  but  it  has  a  necessary  and  considerable 
infloence  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  generally  in  other  respecta ;  and 
with  ail  the  disadvantages  which  mankind  usually  attach  to  the  idea  of  winter, 
or  with  which  it  may  be  actually  attended,  it  still  presents  sdkne  advantages  of 
great  importance  in  the  present  situation  of  tbe  State. 

In  the  interior  of  the  State,  at  distances  from  the  sea-coast  varying  from  10 
to  30  miles,  in  different  places  and  seasons,  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with 
snow  from  three  to  four  months  in  the  year.  In  some  seasons  it  continues,  in 
the  foresta  of  the  central  and  northern  parta  of  the  State,  nearly  five  months. 
The  depth,  moderate  at  first,  increasing  more  or  less  gradually  to  three  or  four,, 
and  in  some  seasons  in  the  mountain  regions,  to  five  feet  Approaching  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  regularitv  of  ita  continuance  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
rains  and  thaws,  which  for  short  periods  lay  the  surface  of  the  ground  nearly 
bare,  and  render  the  roads  inconvenient  and  often  exceedinglv  difficult  to  pass. 
But  in  genera],  farther  inland,  the  snow  affords  a  foundation  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  commodities,  which  in  a  new  country,  thinly  peopled  and  not  yet 
provided  with  solid  and  permanent  roads  to  an  extent  adequate  to  ita  wanta,  is 
of  inealculable  advantage.  The  immense  foresta  of  timber  with  which  the 
country  is  covered,  can  oe  of  little  value  at  the  distance  of  even  but  a  few  miles 
fiom  water  carriage,  unless  a  solid  and  smooth  road  is  made  from  the  landing 
place  to  almost  every  tree ;  and  to  make  such  roads  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  summer,  to  the  necessary  extent,  would  require  time  and  expense  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  population  to  accomplish,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  value  of  the 
timber  to  reimburse.  The  snows  of  winter  however  provide  a  substitute,  and 
at  this  season  a  large  part  of  the  farmers,  released  from  the  agricultural  labors 
of  summer,  employ  themselves  and  their  teams  in  cutting  and  transporting  the 
timber  of  Uie  foresta  to  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  rivers  for  a  market  The 
uniform  continuance  of  the  snow  in  the  forest  is  calculated  upon,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  which  is  seldom  disappointed ;  and  the  steady  cold  winters  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  furnish,  in  relation  to  the  lumber  business,  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  wealth  to  ita  citizens,  which  are  denied  to  those  of  regions  which 
boast  a  milder  climate  and  longer  summers. 

At  the  approach  of  spring,  the  thawing  of  the  great  body  of  snow,  which  had 
aocnmulated  on  the  ground,  swells  the  rivuleta  and  streams  sufficiently  te  bear 
the  lumber  collected  on  their  banks,  to  ita  ultimate  destination  for  a  market  on 
the  tide  waters.  Without  this  peculiarity  of  the  depth  and  continuance  of  the 
snow  in  the  winter,  and  the  fresheta  occasioned  by  ita  melting  in  the  spring,  a 
very  Urge  portion  of  what  now  constitutes  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  must  have  been,  not  only  without  value,  but  absolutely  an  incumbrance. 

Along  the  course  of  the  sea-coast,  the  winters  are  less  regular.    The  snows 
^neni^  fall  to  as  great  depth  as  in  the  interior,  and  often  greater,  but  aro 
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frequently  sncceeded  by  heavy  rains,  which  break  up  the  roads,  and  fbr  a  time 
render  travelUng  difficult,  and  the  transportation  of  heavy  commodities  extremely 
expensive.    At  the  breaking  up  of  winter  in  all  parts,  both  on  the  sea-coast  and 
in  the  interior,  the  ground  being  loosened  by  the  frosts,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  injure  the  roads  exceedingly,  render 
them  in  many  places  almost  impassable  with  safety,  and  subject  the  community' 
to  continual  and  heavy  expenses  to  repair  tliem.    The  same  effect  takes  place 
in  a  less  degree  on  the  approach  of  winter.    The  result  of  these  changes  as  it 
affects  the  means  and  facility  of  transportation  and  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  is  that,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  communication  is  uninterruptedly  good,  only  a  few  months  in  the  summer 
season,  and  sometimes  for  a  very  few  uncertain  weeks  in  the  winter.    In  the 
interior  it  is  good  for  about  the  same  time  in  the  summer,  and  with  but  com- 
paratively slight  interruptions  nearly  an  equal  time  in  the  winter.    The  com- 
munication between  the  interior  and  the  sea-board,  is  however  subjected,  in  a 
degree,  to  the  same  interruptions  in  winters,  as  are  experienced  along  the  line 
of  the  coast ;  and  these  fluctuations  often  occasion  expenses  in  the  intercourse 
of  persons,  and  the  transportation  of  commodities,  which,  though  often  small, 
and  but  little  noticed  in  individual  cases,  yet  from  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  they  occur  every  year,  must  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  very  considerable 
item  in  the  expenditures  of  the  community,  not  the  less  real  for  the  shape  in 
which  it  occurs,  nor  the  less  important  for  the  numbers  among  whom  it  is 
divided.  ' 

Near  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  an  extensive  tract  in  which  the  ancient  forest 
ii  principally  destroyed,  and  its  place  but  partially  supplied  with  a  young  growth, 
which,  in  very  few  places  of  considerable  extent,  is  yet  sufficient  to  shade  the 
ground  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun^s  rays.  In  this  tract  the  snow  disap- 
pears earlier  in  the  spring,  and  does  not  permanently  cover  the  earth  so  early 
in  the  autumn,  as  in  the  contiguous  forests.  The  leaves  appear  on  the  trees, 
and  the  surface  exhibits  the  lively  green  of  spring,  from  one  to  three  weeks 
earlier,  than  is  seen  within  30  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  The  temperature  in  the 
tfummer  is  sensibly  warmer,  particularly  during  the  night  The  wild  fruits  also 
ripen  earlier,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tract,  indicates  the  favorable 
change  produced  in  the  climate  by  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  original 
forest. 

The  preceding  observations  collectively  will  go  far  to  warrant  the  opinion, 
that  at  some  day  not  very  distant,  the  climate  of  the  State  must  undergo  a  con- 
siderable change.  The  access  of  the  vegetating  season  will  probably  be  earlier, 
its  recess  in  autumn  later,  the  mean  temperature,  and  perhaps  the  extreme  heat 
of  summer,  higher,  the  winters  in  genend  less  severe,  and  probably  less 
regular." 

Civil  Uibtort. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  in  1607,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec  river,  by  John  Popham,  George  Popham,  Ra- 
leigh Gilbert,  and  100  men.  In  the  following  year,  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  colony  returned  to  England.  In  162^,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  council 
of  Plymouth  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  John  Mason,  jointly,  of  all  the 
lands  between  the  rivers  Merrimack  and  Sagadahoc,  extending  back  to  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada.  In  1628,  the  people  of  New  Plymoutli  set 
up  a  trading  house  on  the  Kennebec.  In  1639,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained 
or  the  crown  a  distinct  charter  in  confirmation  of  his  own  grant,  of  all  the  lands 
from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahoc,  styled  the  province  of  Maine.*  He  had  all  the 
power  and  privileges  conferred  upon  him,  which  belonged  to  the  bishop  of 
X)urham.    In  virtue  of  these  powers,  he  constituted  a  government  within  his 

Srovince,  and  incorporated  a  plantation,  which  had  been  some  time  before  estab- 
shed  near  the  Piscataqua,  called  Agamenticus,  by  the  name  of  Georgiana. 

*  So  called  from  the  Province  ofMeyne,  a  private  estate  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  1.  in 
France. 
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The  fint  Oenerel  Court  in  the  province  was  holden  at  Saoo  in  1640.    On  the 

ieceue  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorgea  in  1649,  his  estate  in  the  province  fell  into 

the  bands  of  hia  eon  John ;  who  througrh  discouragement  or  incapacity,  took  no 

etn  of  it.     Most  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  govern  the  province,  having 

deierted  it,  the  remaining  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  combine  for  tiieir  own 

secDTity.     In  November,  1652,  the  inhabitants  were  taken  by  their  own  request 

nuierthe  protection  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.    Commissioners  appointed 

by  the  General  Court,  repaired  to  Kittery  and  Agamenticus,  and  received  the 

nibmission   of  the  inhabitants.    Fifty  persons  took  the  freeman's  oath.    The 

proTiiice  was   made  a  county,  and  called  Yorkshire.    Agamenticus  was  now 

oamed  York.     The  towns  from  this  time  sent  deputies  to  the  General  Court 

«t  Boston.     Saco,  Wells,  and  Cape  Porpoise,  did  not  subscribe  a  declaration  of 

their  submission  till  1653,  and  the  villages  farther  east,  not  till  1658.    Great 

opposition  was  made  to  the  measure  by  some  of  the  principal  persons,  and  ta 

ID  inducenaent  larger  privileges  were  granted  to  them  than  to  the  inhabitant* 

of  other  portions  of  the  State.    All  were  made  freemen  upon  taking  the  oath* 

In  1664,  the  king  by  his  letters  ordered  that  the  province  be  restored  to  Sir 

Ferdinando  Gorges  as  the  proprietor. 

In  1666,  the  General  Court,  notwithstanding  an  order  of  the  king,  resumed 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Maine.  In  1668,  four  commissioners  were 
appointed  **  to  settle  all  imairs  for  the  government  of  the  people  ^  in  the  province 
of  Maine.  In  execution  of  their  commission,  they  entered  the  province,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  easily  re-established  the  colonial  authority  on 
the  ruins  of  a  feeble  proprietary  government  The  province  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  confused  state,  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  applied  to  the 
General  Court  to  re-assume  the  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  1679,  the  king  de- 
manded that  the  province  should  be  given  up  to  him.  This  demand  was  not 
complied  with.  In  1703,  Gov.  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  held  a  conference  with 
delegates  from  the  tribes  of  Norridgewock,  Penobscot,  Pigwacket,  Penacook, 
and  Amariscoggin  Indians,  who  assured  him,  that  they  had  not  the  most  distant 
thought  of  breaking  the  peace ;  that  the  union  was  firm  as  a  mountain,  and 
ahould  continue  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon."  But  in  the  space  of  about  six 
weeks  after,  a  body  of  500  French  and  Indians  in  various  parties,  attacked  all 
the  settlements  from  Portland  to  Wells,  and  killed  and  took  130  persons,  burn- 
inff  and  destroying  all  before  them.  "  The  whole  eastern  countiy,"  says  Pen- 
hulow,  **  was  in  a  conflagration,  no  house  standing,  nor  garrison  unattacked." 
In  1743,  the  province  contained  2,485  militia,  or  fencible  men.  In  1760,  ther 
counties  of  Cumberiand  and  Lincoln  were  formed,  and  the  town  of  Pownal* 
boTODgh  in  Lincoln  county  was  incorporated.  In  1790,  the  counties  of  Hancock 
and  Washington  were  incorporated.  They  comprised  an  extent  of  more  than 
100  miles  square,  from  Penobscot  river  to  Passamaquoddy,  and  contained  21  in- 
corporated towns,  and  8  plantations.  In  all  these  towns  and  plantations,  there 
were  but  3  ordained  ministers.  In  1820,  the  district  was  amicably  separated 
from  Massachusetts,  formed  into  a  distinct  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Some  ineffectoal  attempts  had  been  previously  made. 

POPULATIOW. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  aggregate  of  the  population  of  Maine  at 
difierent  periods,  with  the  ratio,  amount  and  sources  of  its  annual  increase. 


raio^fk^        Amrmga  ilinewri  AmomHt  nn/ 

WioU  No,         er§a$»ptrtL      incptraim. 


1750  10,000 

irra  29,100  5  868  19,088 

1777  42,300  8  2,240  3,655             9,545            13,200 

1784  56,321  H  2,003  9,116             4,905           14,021 

1790  96,540  H  6,703  10,700           29,519           40,219 

1800  151,719  4|  5,517  30,879           24,300           55,179 

1810  228,705  41  7,698  50,151           26^           76,986 

1820  298,335  2}  6,963  69,630 

1830  399,462  3  10,112  101,127 
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The  natural  increase  in  the  ten 'years  between  1810  and  1830,  would  have 
been,  according  to  the  assumed  ratio,  about  78,000,  but  the  whole  increase  be« 
ing  but  69,690,  leaves  a  deficit  of  more  than  8,000  to  be  accounted  for  by  an 
unprecedented  emigration  to  the  western  States.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  natural  increase,  and  the  annual 
emigration  of  the  ten  years  between  1820  and  1830. 

Agmgate  amount  of  the  population  of  the  several  counties  at  different 
periooi. 


York, 

Cumberland, 

Lincoln, 

Waldo, 

Hancock, 

Washington, 

Kennebec, 

Oxford, 

Someraet, 

Penobscot, 


WktHhieor. 

1772 

I7T7 

17M 

17M 

180O 

ISIO 

ino 

1653 

13,398 

15,908 

19,909 

27,560 

34,284 

41,877 

46,283 

1,   1760 

10,139 

13.476 

15.621 

23,481 

31,898 

42,831 

49,445 

1760 

5,563 

12,916 

20,791 

18.608 

27,998 

38,570 

46,843 

1827 

2,432 

6,695 

13,941 

22,253 

1789 

5,763 

8,947 

13,499 

17,856 

1,    1789 

2,626 

4,536 

7,870 

12,744 

1799 

9,105 

17,996 

31,565 

40,150 

1805 

3,333 

9,896 

18,630 

27,104 

1809 

2,146 

6,509 

12,286 

21,775 

1816 

1,154 

3,009 

7,881 

13,870 

51,710 
60,113 
57,181 
29,790 
24,347 
21,295 
52,491 
36,217 
36,788 
31,530 


The  whole  territory  of  the  State  contains  rather  more  than  33,000  square 
miles,  and  rejecting  water,  may  be  supposed,  in  round  numbers,  to  be  about 
30,000  square  miles.  There  are  now  about  13  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
The  whole  number  requisite  to  give  it  an  average  density  equal  to  that  of  the 
county  of  York  in  1820,  will  be  1,680,000 ;  and  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
1830,  (80  to  a  square  mile,)  2,400,000,— a  population  larger  by  400,000  than  is 
now  contained  in  all  New  England.  At  the  present  ratio  of  representation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  (1  representative  for  47,700  inhabitants,) 
Maine  would  have  50  representatives.  What  amount  of  population  the  State  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  by  agriculture,  commerce,  fisheries,  manufactures,  &c.  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  following  estimates  of  the  future  population  of  Maine 
at  different  periods  and  different  rates  of  increase  with  its  average  density  per 
square  mile,  are  given. 


laowMeqaKltotl 

M 

IneieMe  eqaal  to  the 

Increnafi  uual  to  the 
aver.  Dat.  inc.  of  the 

Ineraue  equal  to  the 

evenfoofTOyts. 

iweMnt  nu.  inc. 

of 

loveM  ratio  ever  known 

pMlSperet. 

Mo.  8  1-2  p. 

c. 

whole  U.  S.  8  p.  e. 

in  Me  :i8^per.ec 

FMrff. 

JVbinA. 

Dns, 

J^.tnk. 

Dnu. 

Ab.  ink,        Dena, 

JVb.  taJk.       D«M. 

1830 

483,802 

16 

420,662 

14 

899,768         13 

390,818          13 

1840 

782,949 

26 

593,182 

19 

635,689          17 

611,971          17 

1850 

1,268,878 

42 

836,816 

27 

717,823          24 

670.682          22 

1860 

1.179,205 

89 

961,882          32 

878,593          29 

1870 

1,662,679 

55 

1,288,921          43 

1,150,956          88 

1880 

2,344,397 

78 

1,727,154          57 

1,507,752          50 

The  average  increase  of  the  population  for  70  years,  from  the  year  1750  to 
1820,  has  been  in  a  compound  ratio  of  a  small  fraction  less  than  5  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  ratio  during  those  periods  when  no  extraordinary  excite- 
ment existed,  to  produce  any  unusual  degree  of  emigration  or  immigration, 
was,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  time,  (49  years,)  a  fraction  over  4i  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  the  natural  increase  of  Maine  alone,  is  supposed  to  be  very  nearly 
3i&  per  cent  That  of  the  average  of  the  whole  United  States,  3  per  cent. 
That  which  was  experienced  in  Maine  during  the  period  of  the  embargo,  non- 
intercourse,  war  of  1812,  unusually  cold  seasons,  and  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  that  remarkable  efflux  of  population  towards  the  West,  which  was 
familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  Ohio  fever,**  was  2|  per  cent  To 
give  the  whole  State  a  family  (of  five  persons)  for  every  hundred  acres,  would 
require  a  population  of  900,000  persons.  The  county  of  York,  in  the  year  1820, 
contained  about  1  family  to  every  55  acres  on  the  average.  The  incorporated 
towns  and  plantations  in  Penobscot  and  Washington,  contained,  on  an  average, 
about  1  fiuDily  to  every  250  acres.    In  the  following  table  we  give  the  aggrc- 
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gite  of  the  popQlatton  of  the  United  St&tes,  and  the  ratio  of  the  hwiease  at  dif- 
Jerent  periocie^  with  the  relative  proportion  of  that  of  Maine. 


7Mrt.                          ]99.  ^  inftoft. 

RaAa^fimc. 

ID  OWMrf  AMM. 

1750                  1,179,259 

,008 

1774                  58,141,307 

2i 

,016 

1784                  2,389,900 

3 

,020 

1790                  3,929,396 

6 

,024 

1800                  5,309,758 

81 

,028 

1810                  7,329,903 

8 

,031 

1820                  9,625,734 

Si 

,031 

1830                 12,836,680 

8 

,031 

Ujpiitome  ofikt  populaium  qf  MaiM^ 

MMmMmm 

183a 

Under  five  years, 

34,052 

32,471 

Of  five  and  under  ten, 

28,743 

27,676 

Ten  and  under  fifteen, 

25,522 

24,067 

.Fifteen  and  under  twenty. 

22,400 

22,348 

Twenty  and  under  thirty, 

34,485 

35,394 

Thirty  and  under  forty 

21,701 

22,260 

Forty  and  under  fifty, 

14,547 

14,183 

Fifty  and  under  sixty, 

9,228 

9,330 

Sixty  aud  under  seventy, 

5,956 

5,904 

Seventy  and  under  eighty, 

2,636 

2,689 

Eighty  and  under  ninety. 

822 

911 

Ninety  and  under  one  hundred, 

93 

137 

One  hundred  and  upwards, 

2 

3 

Total,  free  white  persons,  398,260. 


200,687 


197,573 


Free  colored  persons  under  ten,  309 ;  of  ten  and  under  twenty-four  years, 
340;  of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  years,  228;  of  thirty-six  and  under 
fifty-five  years,  196;  of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred  years,  106;  of  one 
hundred  and  upwards,  2.  Total,  free  colored  persons,  1,171.  There  are  in 
Maine,  269  deaf  and  dumb  pei:«on8,of  whom  16  are  free  colored ;  blind  persons 
156,  of  whom  1  is  colored ;  and  2,480  persons  not  naturalized. 


The  following  table  will  give  the  population  of  the  counties  and  of  the 
towns.  The  last  column  but  one  shows  the  distance  from  Augusta,  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  last  column  the  distance  from  Washington. 


Cumberland, 

Hancock, 

Kennebec, 

Lincoln, 

Oxford, 

Penobscot, 

SomeTset, 

Waldo, 

Washington, 

York, 

Total, 


49,445 

17,856 
40,150 


60,113 
24,347 
52,491 


46,843       57,181 


27,104 
13,870 
21,787 
22,253 
12,744 

46,283 


35,217 
31,530 
a5,788 
29,790 
21,295 

51,710 


296,335     399,462 
vol-   V. 


Portland, 
Castine, 

AtJOUSTA, 

Wiscasset, 

Topsham, 

Warren, 

Paris, 

Bangor, 

Nomdgewock, 

Belfiisf, 

Machias, 
<  York, 
I  Alfired, 


15 


Fopt 

12,601 
1,155 
3,980 
2,443 
1,564 
2,030 
2,337 
2,868 
1,710 
3,077 
1,021 
3,485 
1,453 


53 

78 

24 
31 
44 
42 

66 
28 
40 
143 
99 
86 


county 
present 


542 
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"  The  easy  sabdivision  and  secure  possession  of  estates  in  Maine,  as  well  as 
in  New  England  generally,^  remarks  Mr.  Greenleaf,  ^from  its  natural  tendency 
to  excite  and  reward  industry  and  enterprize,  will  always  add  to  the  effect  of 
other  causes,  in  sustaining  the  population  of  the  State  at  a  greater  density,  and 
promoting  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation,  and  exercise  of  its  collective  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  than  will  be  the  case  in  States  whose  circumstances, 
laws,  and  habits,  are  more  favorable  to  monopolies,  or  less  stimulating  to  the 
industry  and  talents  of  the  classes  in  moderate  or  poorer  circumstances,  which 
form  the  great  mass  of  every  community."  ''Maine  presents  a  climate  and  soil^ 
and  its  inhabitants  a  character  and  habits,  more  congenial  to  those  of  New  Eng* 
land,  than  more  remote  States,  while  at  the  same  time  its  access  is  more  rea^, 
and  its  connections  with  thoee  States  more  easily  maintained,  and  from  the 
mutual  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  respective  inhabitants,  will  more 
probably  be  permanently  continued,  than  can  be  the  case,  under  any  probable 
circumstances,  with  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  These  and  other 
considerations  taken  together,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  time  is,  compar- 
atively speaking,  very  near  at  hand,  when  the  increasing  population  of  this 
State  will  create  a  demand  for  the  whole  of  its  now  vacant  lands,  and  will  give 
it  a  rank,  in  point  of  numbers  at  least,  among  the  first  of  the  States  of  the  con- 
federacy." 

Civil  Govxrjthent. 

The  constitution  of  Maine  was  formed  in  1819.  The  legislature,  composed 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  meets  annually.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  senators  and  representatives  are  five  years'  citizenship,  one  year 
State,  and  three  months'  district  residence.  The  senators  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  in^e  month  of 
September.  He  must  be  a  citizen ;  have  been  five  years  a  resident  of  the 
State,  and  thirty  years  of  age.  His  powers  are  a  qualified  negative,  official 
patronage  and  pardoning  power  jointiy  with  the  council.  The  counsellors  ate 
seven  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  the  legislature ;  must  be  citizens,  and 
State  residents.  Their  duty  is  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of 
ffovemment  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  they  hold 
Ureir  offices  during  go^  behavior,  till  the  tige  of  seventy.  The  qualifications 
of  voters  are  citizenship,  and  three  months'  State  residence.  The  provision  for 
amending  the  constitution  is,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  taken  on 
amendments  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  the  legislature. 

ThefoUomng  are  (he  principal  Officers  of  the  government  of  Maine, 

aamiMl  S.  Smithy  Governor.            $1^  ProntiH  Uelloo,  a  J.  &  J.  C  $1^» 

Soaeoe  G.  Green,  See'y.  Stale.              900  Nathan  Weston,  Ai.Joi.  1,500 

Abnor  &  TiMmpeon,  Treaeurer.                 900  Albion  K.  Plmi^                 do.  1,S00 

Samuel  G.  Ladd,  AdjnUot  Gon.          700  Eraettu  Foote,  Att.  Gen.  1,000 

JoelMHler,  Warden  S.  Priioo.     700  fiinon  Greenleat  Baporter.  600 

Robert  P.  Dnnlap,  Free.  Senate.  B.  Whitman,  CL  J.  a  Con.  Pleaa.  1^00 

Benjamin  White,  Speaker  Uoaee.  John  Rofglef,  A.  J.  Com.  Pleai.  l^SOO 

David  Perbam,  A.  J.  Com.  Pleat.  I^MID 

Gov.  Smith  is  re-elected  for  the  year  commencing  Jan.  1, 1833.  The  Senate 
consists  of  20  members ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  153  members. 

EnUCATION  AND   LlTBRART  IirSTIT0TION9. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  well  known,  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  elementary  En^ish  schools  in  every  town  containing  60  families,  and  for  that 
of  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  order,  in  every  town  containing  200  fiunilies. 
When  Maine  became  a  separate  State,  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  atten- 
tion of  its  legislature,  was  an  improvement  in  the  system  or  common  schools. 
The  principal  variation  which  was  made  in  the  system  already  established,  con- 
sisted in  omitting  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  fkmilies  which  any  town  ^old 
contain  before  it  should  be  required  to  support  a  school,  and  instead  of  this, 
requiring  that  every  town,  of  whatever  size  or  number  it  might  be,  should  raise 
annually,  for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  40  cenU  fi[>r  each 
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penoB  inthe  town,  aad  dlfltriVate  thia  torn  amone  tho  eerertl  icIiooIb,  or  dis- 
trktSy  in  proportion  to  the  respective  number  of  scnolars  in  each.  The  expen- 
ditore  of  the  sum  ia  left  principally  to  the  discretion  of  the  town,  and  its  com- 
mittee or  a^nta  appointed  R>r  that  purpose.  The  schools  are  required  to  be 
established  in  convenient  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  several  districts  are 
invested  with  corporate  power  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  for  some 
other  pnrposes  of  minor  consequence.  The  parents  are  required  to  furnish  their 
children  with  such  books  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintending  school 
comnuttee  of  the  town ;  and  all  are  entitled  equally  to  the  benefits  of  the  schooL 
In  the  year  1825,  the  legislature  required  a  report  from  each  town  in  the  State, 
of  the  situation  of  their  schools,  so  far  as  respected  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, and  of  children  usually  attending  the  schools,  the  time  during  which  they 
were  open  for  instruction  in  each  jrear,  and  the  funds  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported. These  reports  were  made  in  the  winter  of  182o.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  returns. 
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The  whole  amount  of  income  from  permanent  funds  was  $5,614  65.  The 
^gr^g'^  number  of  months  in  which  the  schools  were  opened  under  male  in- 
etructors  was  5,161 ;  under  female  instructors,  6,^5.  The  estimated  population 
of  the  State,  in  December,  1825,  was  337,344.  Probable  increase  of  scholars 
annuallv,  60,359.  Number  of  scholars,  on  the  average,  annually  attending  in 
each  scnool  district  was  40.  Average  monthly  expense  for  each  scholar  was  30 
cents.  The  proportion  of  scholars  to  each  100  of  the  population  was  30.  The 
greatest  proportion  was  34, — ^in  Washington  county.  The  least,  21, — ^in  Ken- 
nebec county.  The  ratio  per  cent  to  the  whole  taxable  property,  as  per  valua- 
tion of  1820,  was  ,006  or  as  6  to  1,000.  <*  It  appears  that,  on  the  average  of  each 
county,  they  have  all  raised  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  sum  required  by 
Uw ;  and  some  of  them  from  one  fourth  more  to  nearly  double ;  yet,  even  this, 
on  the  whole,  has  sufficed  only  to  maintain  the  schools  on  an  average  of  4  1-2 
months  in  the  year— 2  months  under  male  teachers,  and  2  1-2  months  under 
female  teachers.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  before  the  passage  of  the  law, 
schools  were  maintained,  in  general,  throughout  the  State,  any  less  number  of 
months  annually,  than  they  have  been  since ;  and  the  amount  actually  raised 
per  annum  shows,  conclusively,  that  the  reouisitions  of  the  new  law  fell  below 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  were  in  effect  merely  nominal,  unless  so  far  as 
they  affected  new  towns,  having  less  than  50  families,  which  were  not  touched 
by  the  former  law," 

The  free  grammar  schools  seem  to  have  been  superseded,  both  in  this  State 
and  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  establishment  of  private  academies,  founded  by 
individual  exertion  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  aided  in  many  instances,  by 
special  grants  of  land  from  the  legislature.* 

•  ••  As  the  academies  are  not  entirely  free  schools,  we  cannot  calculate  upon  (hem  to 
supply  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  These  are  most  respectable  establishments, 
and  some  of  them  are  hardly  inferior  in  the  advanUees  they  afibrd  for  acquiring  a 
tfaorourh  education,  to  some  institutions  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  colleges. 
It  is  not  deslimbie  that  their  condition  should  be  impaired.  Nor  need  any  fears  be  enter- 
tsiDed  that  their  ooodidon  will  be  impaired.  There  are  enough  in  the  community,  wbo 
dniy  f^m^^  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  who  are  able  to  sustam  the  expense 
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The  following  taMe  will  fanush  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  academies  of 
Maine. 

Anson,  1823 

Bangor,  Young  Ladies,  1818 

Bath, 

Bath,  Female, 

Belfast, 

Berwick, 

Bluehill, 

Bloomfield, 

Bridgton, 

Brunswick, 

Cony,  Female,  Augusta, 

China, 

Dearborn, 

Farminffton,  ♦ 

Foxcroft, 

Fryeburg, 

Gorham, 

Hallowell, 

Hampden, 

Hebron, 

Limerick, 

Lincoln,  at  Newcastle, 

Monmouth, 

North  Yarmouth, 

Oxford,  Female,  Paris, 

Portland, 

Thornton,  Saco, 

Warren, 

Washington,  Machias, 

Wiscasset, 

The  whole  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  all  the  academies  in  the  State,  including  their  buildings,  libraries, 
and  apparatus,  is  not  far  from  220,000  dollars.  The  available  amount  of  their 
nermanent  funds,  9,500  dollars.  Annual  receipts  for  tuition,  8,000  dollars. 
Number  of  youths  annuallv  under  instruction,  500  males,  390  females,  total,  950. 
Average  terms  of  instruction  each  year,  10  months.  Average  expense  for  each 
student — paid  out  of  the  income  of  funds  granted  by  the  State  or  private  donors, 
10  dollars — ^paid  by  the  student  for  tuition,  8  dollars  42  cents— ^for  board  and  in- 
cidental expenses,  more  than  the  net  cost  of  their  subsistence  in  the  families  of 
their  parents,  about  32  dollars.  Total  expense  for  the  education  of  each  scholar, 
on  the  average,  about  50  dollars. 

of  these  schools,  to  ensure  their  perinaneot  support  And  as  the  other  classes  of  schools, 
which  are  free,  are  annihilated,  or  decline  in  tlieir  character  and  condition,  the  academies 
will  be  encouraged  by  those  who  can  better  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  schools, 
and  better  aflbrd  the  necessary  expense.  So  far  as  it  regards  the  accoinmodadoa  and 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  rich,  and  those  of  moderate  property,  it  is  matter  of  indiflerence 
whether  the  legislature  or  the  public  make  any  appropriations  or  provisions  for  schools  or 
not.  They  can  and  will  take  care  for  themselves.  These  are  not  the  classes  of  the  com- 
munity to  suffer,  when  government  withhold  encouragement  from  the  schools.  It  Is  tlie 
POOR  who  are  to  suffer.  They  must  educate  their  children  in  free  schools,  and  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  or  not  educate  them  at  all.  The  expense  of  tuition,  of  books,  and  of 
board  at  academies,  are  so  appalling,  as  to  put  the  advantages  of  these  schools  quite  be- 
vond  the  power  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community.  In  the  towns  where  academies 
happen  to  be  fixed,  the  poor  will  of  course  derive  some  increased  advantages ;  but  these 
towns  are  so  few  compared  with  the  whole,  and  the  incident  expense  for  tuition  and  books 
are  so  considerable,  that  for  all  purposes  of  directly  and  cificiently  educating  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people,  the  academies  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  For  not  one  in  twenty, 
if  one  in  fifty,  throughout  the  State,  will  ever  find  their  wav  to  any  of  them."— if  rtw'a  of 
James  6.  Carter  to  the  Hon,  Wm.  Preaeott,    £o$ion,  1824. 
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GarHnar  I^fceum^ — In  Janoary,  1823,  an  institation,  on  a  plan  different  from 
my  heretofore  adopted  in  this  country,  was  establiehed  at  Gardiner,  in  the 
eoonty  of  Kennebec,  by  the  name  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum.  It  was  designed 
to  **  prepare  yonths,  by  a  scientific  education}  to  become  tkilful  farmers  and 
mechaniGs."  For  its  establLshment,  the  community  is  oiinnaUy  indebted  to  the 
liberality  and  pnblic  spirit  of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Bsq.  The  legislature 
toon  afiorded  it  a  portion  of  the  patronage,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Its  effective  support  has,  however,  been 
largely  derived  from  the  monificence  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  from  tuition,  and  from 
private  benefactions.  The  legislature  has  given  it  5,000  dollars.  Lectures 
were  given  very  extensively  on  the  sciences  as  connected  with  the  arts,  and 
with  coDomoB  life.    Its  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended. 

Mauu  Weakyan  Seminary, — ^This  institution  was  founded  at  Readfield,  in 
Kennebec  county,  in  January,  1825.  In  February,  1827,  a  half  township  of 
land,  consisting  of  11,520  acres,  was  ^ven  to  it  by  the  legislature.  In  1828, 
the  amount  of  funds  of  all  kinds,  including  real  estat%  libraries,  &c.  amounted 
to  $19,074.  An  ori^nal  and  principal  object  of  the  seminary  is  to  educate  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  denomination  of  Christians.  Stu- 
dents, however,  designed  for  other  pursuits,  and  connected  with  other  denomin- 
ations of  Christians,  are  admitted.  By  the  last  catalogue,  published  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  it  appears  that  there  are  113  students,  12  of  whom  are  females. 
The  instructors  are  Merritt  Caldwell,  principal ;  Jabez  C.  Rich,  Andrew  8. 
Lovell,  and  Urania  Merritt,  assistants.  Dudley  Moody,  Esq.  general  agent 
Wm.  F.  M.  Reed,  superintendent  of  the  mechanical  department,  and  Royal 
P<M^9  of  the  agricultural.  The  literary  department,  embraces  an  English 
course,  and  a  course  in  languages,  each  occupying  three  years.  The  I^tin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Greek  languages  are  taught  Into  the  department  of 
industry,  none  are  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  none  but  regular 
mechanics  are  received  into  the  mechanic  shop  for  a  less  term  of  time  than 
three  year*.  Satisfactory  surety  is  required  for  the  payment  of  bills.  The 
means  of  labor  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  board,  are  at  present  fhmished 
for  aboat  45  students,  who  receive  a  compensation  according  to  their  dispo- 
sition and  ability  to  labor.  Of  these,  there  are  employed  in  mechanical  labor, 
35,  and  in  agricultural,  10.  The  expense  for  board  in  the  vicinity  is  about  $1  25, 
Tuition  is  n-om  $3  to  $4  50,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  studies. 

WaUrvUU  CoUege. — This  institution  is  located  at  Waterville,  on  the  Kennebec 
river,  above  Augusta.  It  was  incorporated  in  1813,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  was  primarily  intended  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  June, 
1820,  its  powers  were  enlarged,  by  the  permission  to  confer  such  degrees  as  are 
usually  conferred  by  universities.  In  February,  1821,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Waterville  College.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  it  a  township  of 
land,  valued  at  about  $10,000,  and  containing  38,000  acres.  The  permanent 
prepeity  of  the  institution  exceeds  $30,000.  The  annual  income  is  about 
$3,000,  and  its  exnenditure,  somewhat  less.  The  number  of.students  for  1830-31 
was  73^  of  whom  28  were  medical  students.  The  course  of  studies  is  similar  to 
that  parsaed  in  other  colleges.  The  Medical  School  connected  with  it,  is 
located  in  Woodstock,  Yt  The  students  have  access  to  libraries  containing 
above  2,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  apparatus  cost  in  London  $1,500.  A 
good  chemical  apparatus  has  been  obtained.  Board  is  about  $1  00  per  week, 
and  whole  expenses  per  annum,  $75  00.  A  mechanic's  shop  has  been  erected,  in 
which  the  students  may  obtain  suitable  exercise  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
defray  in  part  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A  good  preparatory  school, 
containing  40  or  50  scholars,  is  connected  with  the  institution. 

Bawdoin  CoUege. — ^This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  June,  1794.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  September,* 
1806.  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  son  of  Gov.  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  who  died 
in  Oct  1811,  executed  a  deed  to  Bowdoin  College,  of  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Lisbon.  During  his  residence  in  Europe,  he  purchased  many  books,  a 
collection  of  weD-arranged  minerals,  and  fine  models  of  crystalography,  which 
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he  Afterwards  gave  to  Bowdoin  College.  By  his  loat  will,  be  beqneethed  to  the 
eollege  several  articles  of  philosophical  apparatus,  a  costly  co^ectionof  75  paints 
ings,  and  the  reversion  of  his  family  estate— Ibe  valuable  island  of  Nasbaun, 
near  Martha's  Vineyard,  on  the  failure  of  issue  male  of  the  present  detisees. 
Hi8  widow,  who  married  Qen.  Henry  Dearborn,  at  her  decease,  left  a  sum  of 
money  and  a  number  of  valuable  family  portraits  to  the  college.  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Mc'Kean,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  was  inducted  into  that  office 
in  Sept  180^  He  was  a  native  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  a  minister  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  He  died  July  15, 1827.  **  He  possessed,''  says  President  AUen, 
**  a  strong  and  discriminating  mind,  his  manners  were  conciliating,  though  iRg- 
nified,  and  his  spirit  mild,  thou^  firm  and  decided."  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton,  minister  of  Hampton,  N.  H.  Dr.  Appleton  was 
inducted  into  the  presidency,  Dec.  23,  1807.  He  died  Nov.  1%  1819,  at  the 
age  of  47  years.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  men,  who  have  lived 
in  this  country.  The  college  flourished  under  his  superintendence.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1820,  by  tl^  Rev.  William  Allen,  D,  D.  Upon  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  the  trustees  surrendered  its  former  charter,  and  re* 
ceived  a  new  one  from  the  State  of  Maine,  with  a  liberal  annuity  in  aid  of  it» 
funds.  The  college  has  been  almost  uniformly  prosperous,  and  has  attained  a 
distinguished  elevation  among  the  American  colleges.  It  is  delightfiilly  situ- 
ated, on  a  plain,  near  the  Androscoggin  river.  It  is  in  Cumberland  county, 
about  25  miles  north  of  Portland.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  two  professors  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  (one  of  whom  has  the  department  of  natural 
history,)  one  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  one  of  ancient  languages,  one  of  modem 
languages,  and  one  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  The  whole  number 
of  graduates  is  about  400.  The  usual  number  of  undergraduates  is  140  or  150. 
The  medical  school  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  June  7th,  1820, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  overseers  of  Bowdoin 
College.  The  lectures  commence  annually  about  the  middle  of  February,  and 
continue  three  months.  The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  about  $50.  Grad- 
uating fee,  $10.  The  library  contains  about  2,600  volumes,  selected  with  much 
care.  Number  of  students,  100.  By  a  law  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  passed 
in  1831,  Dr.  Allen  has  been  removed  from  the  presidency  of  the  college.  It  is 
understood  that  the  legality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature,  is  soon  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  United  States'  Court. 

Bangor  Hiedogical  Seminary. — ^This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by 
the  name  of  the  Maine  Charity  School,  and  was  opened  in  Hampden,  in  1816, 
with  the  special  view  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Bajigor.  This  town  is  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on  the  Penobscot  river, 
in  Penobscot  county,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  §6  east  from  Augusta,  661  ftom 
Washington  city,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  The  institution  has  passed  through 
several  changes  of  character,  until  it  is  essentially  conformed  to  the  other  schools 
of  theology  in  our  country.  Very  vigorous  efforts  are  now  making,  to  place  this 
institution  on  a  sure  foundation.  To  relieve  it  from  ail  embarrassments,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Its  claims  to  the  public  regard  are 
Btronff.  It  has  never  been  trammelled  by  legislative  bounty.  It  has  been  sus- 
tained wholly  by  the  contributions  of  private  individuals.  It  is  located  in  a 
very  flourishing  town,  the  centre  of  a  commonwealth,  which  will  probably  in 
the  lapse  of  a  ^w  years,  sustain  a  population  of  2,000,000.  It  is  more  than  200 
miles  from  any  other  theological  seminary.  A  laxge  number  of  destitute 
churches  will  look  to  this  institution  for  pastors  and  teachers.  The  great  moral 
enterprizes  of  the  State  cannot  be  accomplished,  it  would  seem,  without  the  aid 
of  a  seminary  in  the  State.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  tixty4uo 
young  men  have  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  about  twenty  others  have 
.  received  assistance  in  preparing  for  the  same  work,  making  over  eighty  in  all. 
Most  of  them  have  been  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  whole 
amount  thus  appropriated,  exceeds  $12,000.  These  young  men  have  been  resi- 
dents of  8  or  10  States.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont    In  Maine,  28  churches  have  from  this  souice  been  furnished 
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wtdi  pastors,  a&d  nearly  one  faurth  of  the  present  settled^  ministers  ood  nria-* 
nonaries  of  the  Congregational  denomination  in  Maine,  received  tbeir  edoea- 
Aoa  at  Bangor.  The  system  of  study  hereafter  to  be  pursued  in  the  theological 
depaitment,  will  correspond  with  that  adopted  in  other  theological  semw 
naries  in  this  country,  will  occupy  three  yeais,  and  will  embrace  Biblicall 
Literature,  Systematic  Theology,  Sacred  Criticism,  Church  History,  and  Homi- 
letics.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  is  professor  of  theology,  and  Rev.  Alvan  Bond  of 
biblical  literature.  No  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  is  yet  appointed.  Con-' 
nected  with  the  seminary  is  a  classical  department,  under  the  direction  of  a 
principal.  **  The  order  of  studies  is  arranged  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
theological  course,  so  as  to  be  suhMtantially  eqtiioaleiU  to  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tioB."  This  department  is  open  for  any  persons  who  wish  to  become  fitted  for 
college,  and  young  men  of  good  moral  character,  may  be  received,  though  not 
professedly  pious. 

State  of  the  Religious  Deitohi nations. 

IVte  fftU  BaptitU. — ^There  are  about  50  societies  in  Maine.  The  first  gen- 
eral noeeting  of  this  sect  was  holden  at  Phippsburgh,  Dec.  6th,  1783. 

Driends. — ^There  are  societies  of  Friends  at  Berwick,  Elliot,  Limington,  Par- 
sonsfield,  Portland,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Durham,  Falmouth,  North  Yarmouth,  Pow- 
nal,  Raymond,  Scarboro*,  Windham,  Litchfield,  Bristol,  Albion,  Belgrade,  China, 
Leeds,  Sidney,  Vassalboro',  Wilton,  Athens,  Fairfield,  &c. 

Unttanans, — There  are  the  following  societies  of  Unitarians  in  this  State. 


Portland,  Ichabod  Nichols,  D.  D. 
Eastport, Pessenden, 


Bangror,  B.  Huntoon, 
Norrid^ewock,  S.  Brimblecorab, 
Saco,  Moses  Hill,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  others. 


Portland,  Gideon  W.  Olnev, 
Rev.  P.  S.  Tenbroeck  resides  at 
Portland. 


Augusta,  William  Ford, 
HaUowell,  Stevens  Everett, 
Belgrade,  William  Farmer, 

Efiscoptdians, 
Gorbam,  Timothy  Hilliard, 
Saco,  Joseph  Muenscher^ 
Gardiner,  Isaac  Peck, 

Maine  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Diocese,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold, 
D.  D.  of  Salem,  Mass.  is  bishop.  The  standing  committee  of  Maine,  are  Rev. 
G.  W.  Olney,  Rev.  Isaac  Peck,  Robert  U.  Gardiner,  and  P.  H.  Greenleaf.  The 
eoBTentioD  meets  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Timothy  Cutler,  Port-- 
land.  Secretary.  The  benevolent  societies  are  the  Maine  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society,  Maine  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Portland 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

Calmmstic  Baptists. 

AnotiaAimM,  Churth*§. 

Eastern  Maine, 

Penobscot, 

Waldo, 

Lincoln, 

Kennebec, 

Bowdoinham, 

Oxford, 

Cumberland, 

York, 


84 
33 
19 
25 
20 
25 
23 
15 
26 
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17 
29 
12 
18 
12 
25 
15 
11 
26 


218 

214 

231 

130 

67 

82 

99 

124 

321 


2,389 
1,701 
1,119 
2,176 
924 
1,958 
1,288 
1,238 
1,597 


OamtpotkUttta, 

J.  D.  Parker,  Steuben. 

T.  B.  Ripley,  Bangor. 

F.  Shepherd,  W.  Jefierson. 

do.  do. 

H.  Prince,  Thomaston. 
J.  Torrey,  HalloweU  X  Roads. 

£.  Brown,  Brunswick. 


Total,  9  associations ;  220  churches ;  165  ministers  ;  1,484  baptisms  in  1831 ; 
14,390  church  members.  Coxmected  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety, is  the  Maine  Branch.  It  was  formed  at  North  Yarmouth,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1830.  Three  examining  Committees  have  been  appointed,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  are  supported  at  the  WaterviUe  College,  and  other  places. 
Neuly  100  Baptist  churches  in  the  State  are  destitute  of  pastors. 

MfUMist  Epuenpal  CftureA^-Tbe  Maine  Conference  is  divided  into  five  di»- 
Pcrthad, contiining, in  1831> 37^17 inembwi,  and  22  preachers;  %. 
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Readfield,  containinj^  3,025  mepibers,  and  18  preachers;  S.  Kennebec, 3,533 
members,  and  15  preachers ;  4.  Somerset,  1,728  members,  and  12  preachers ;  5. 
Penobscot,  2,444  members,  and  24  preachers.  Total,  13,478  members,  and  91 
preachers. 

CongrtgaiwwdisU, — ^The  condition  of  the  churches,  and  the  operations  of  the 
Tarious  benevolent  societies,  connected  with  the  Congregational  denomination, 
are  very  satisfactorily  detailed  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ellingwood  of  Bath,  in  his 
report  as  delegate  ^o  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  chorch,  May, 
1832. 

<^The  General  Conference  of  Maine  is  composed  of  nine  County  Conf^nces, 
-vrhich  have  in  their  connection  166  churches,  containing  in  all  about  1^500 
members.  These  churches  being  scattered  over  a  territory  larger  than  all  the 
rest  of  New  England,  are  located,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  among  a  sparse 
population.  Of  them,  128  are  emoying  the  word  an4  ordinances  from  settled 
ministers,  although  the  number  of  such  ministers  is  only  115 ;  a  few  of  them 
having  the  pastoral  care  of  two  or  more  churches. 

*^  A  large,  portion  of  the  State  being  missionary  ground,  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches,  and  the  state  of  religion  wiQiin  its  bounds,  are  connected  in  an  unusual 
degree  with  the  operations  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Hence  arises  the  fact, 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  evangelical  ministers  in  the  State  were  intro- 
duced to  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  by  means  of  this  society.  Thirty-two 
of  them  are  still  supported,  in  part,  from  its  funds ;  and  22  others  have  been  em- 
ployed by  it,  the  last  year,  making  the  whole  number  of  its  missionaries  engaged 
during  the  year,  54.  There  are  36  churches  connected  with  the  General  Con- 
ference, which  are  wholly  destitute  of  stated  pastoral  labor ;  and  the  most  of 
them  have  had  preaching  but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  The  cries  for  help  are 
often  urgent  and  affecting.  The  furnishing  of  our  feeble  and  destitute  churches 
with  even  the  amount  of  assistance  they  now  receive,  requires  great  and  con- 
stant effort  Still,  however,  the  cause  of  domestic  missions  has  been  quite  as 
well  sustained  as  usual,  during  the  last  year.  Fourteen  ministers  have  been 
settled  within  that  period,  7  from  our  own  theological  seminary  at  Bangor,  and 
7  from  other  sources.  Of  the  112  pastors  of  our  churches,  30  are  from  the  theo- 
logical institution  at  Andover,  23  from  Bangor,  and  the  remainder  from  else- 
where. 

^  Among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  Maine,  both  in 
the  church  and  out,  has  been  and  still  is  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
great  number  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  shore  fisheries,  in  lumber  transactions, 
and  in  ship  building,  have  been  heretofore  large  consumers  of  ardent  spirits. 
Our  fiurmers  indeed,  and  all  classes,  were  greatly  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
destructive  poison.  A  blow,  however,  has  been  given  to  this  evil,  from  which 
we  trust  it  will  not  recover.  A  good  proportion  of  our  population,  of  all  classes, 
are  disposed  to  unite  their  influence  and  efforts,  in  expelling  this  destroyer  from 
our  land.  A  few  months  since,  a  State  temperance  society  was  formed  in 
Maine,  under  favorable  auspices  ;  and  an  agent  for  the  State  appointed.  There 
are  also  upwards  of  140  town  and  country  societies ;  and  intelligence  from 
everv  section  of  the  State  is  cheering,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 

**•  This  reform  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  exploring  and  supplying  the 
State  with  Bibles,  together  with  the  introduction  of  protracted  meetings,  have 
been  greatly  blessed  to  the  promotion  of  vital  religion.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  still  among  our  population  in  general,  a  great  disregard  to 
divine  things,  and  in  many  of  our  churches  a  lamentable  want  of  spirituality, 
and  much  worldliness,  yet  the  last  year  has  been  a  year  of  great  mercy*  At  no 
former  period,  of  the  same  extent,  has  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  among  us  with 
such  power  and  grace.  There  have  been  revivals  in  more  than  70  towns  and 
churches,  connected  with  the  General  Conference,  and  not  less  than  2,500  souls 
are  supposed  to  have  been  bom  again.  One  County  Conference  having  20 
churches,  and  2,005  members,  had  one  third  of  this  whole  number  added  the  last 
year.  And  two  other  Conferences,  one  having  1,040  members,  the  other  3^353 
members,  had  more  than  one  fourth  of  them  added  during  the  same  period ;  and 
about  one  fifth  of  all  the  members  of  the  churches  belongmg  to  the  General  Can- 
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ference,  became  Boch  doring  the  year  past  To  other  and  more  favored  portions 
of  oar  country,  these  operations  may  indeed  appear  to  be  the  day  of  small  things ; 
bnt  to  OS  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  General  Conference  of  Maine  are  prepared 
to  say,  '  The  Lord  hatii  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  ^lad.' 

**  Our  theological  seminanr,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  greatly  restricted  in 
its  operations  from  want  of  funds,  and  from  other  causes,  is  yet  taking  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  affections  of  Christians ;  and  its  prospects  of  usefulness  were  never 
more  promising  than  they  now  are. 

**  There  are  in  Maine  24  beneficiaries  of  the  American  fSducation  Society,  in 
the  different  stages  of  preparatory  studies,  ]d  of  whom  are  at  Bowdoin  college, 
5  at  Walerville  college,  5  at  the  Bangor  seminary,  and  the  remainder  at  different 
academies.  In  Bowdoin  college  there  are  40  scholars  who  are  hopefully  pious, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  probably  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  as  their 
future  employment.  « 

^  The  churches  of  Maine  are  greatly  aroused  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
schools ;  and  the  last  year  supported  an  agent  among  themselves,  who  is  still  in 
their  employ.  Many  new  schools  have  been  formed,  and  others  much  enlarged. 
The  number  of  Sabbath  School  scholars  is  rather  larger  than  of  our  church 
members.  In  50  of  our  more  favored  towns,  150  teachers  and  522  pupils  be- 
came hopefully  pious  within  the  year ;  and  31  who  have  been  at  some  time 
members  of  the  schools,  are  either  now  in  the  ministry,  or  are  in  a  course  of 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office. 

"  In  some  instances  our  Sabbath  schools  have  proved  a  vast  blessing  to  the 
towns  and  churches  where  they  are  located.  One  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  a 
small  town  near  Portland,  whose  religious  state  a  year  ago  was  deplorable, 
having  no  minister,  and  but  one  male  member  in  the  church.  They  had  before 
supported  a  Sabbath  school,  but  had  none  in  operation  when  the  agent  visited 
them  last,  which  was  in  July.  Having  addressed  them  publicly,  he  requested 
those  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  a  Sabbath  school  to  tarry  after  the  service. 
All  the  leading  members  of  the  parish  tarried,  both  mala  and  female, — 12  or  15 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  of  the  town,  both 
men  of  education.  They  agreed  at  once  to  organize  two  schools,  which  they 
accomplished  the  next  Sabbath,  containing  each  about  40  pupils.  In  one  of 
them  the  lawyer  and  the  physician,  and  one  or  two  other  leading  men,  engaged 
as  teachers. 

**  It  is  believed  that  the  people  of  Maine  are  every  year,  taking  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence.  In  a  great  part  of  our  parishes, 
annual  collections  are  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  Bible,  and 
religious  tracts,  in  aid  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  and  for  the  colonization 
of  the  free  people  of  color  in  Liberia;  and  also  for  Sabbath  schools.  And  the 
number  of  those  who  contribute  for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  is  believed  to  be  increasing.  From  this  statement 
it  appears,  that  although  the  gospel  field  in  Maine  is  broad  and  long,  having 
few  laborers  fuid  a  hard  soil,  much  stony  ground  and  many  thorns,  it  is  yet 
evidently  improving.  They  who  sow  the  seed,  and  thrust  in  the  sickle  there, 
are  in  full  faith,  that  a  great  harvest  of  souls  will  eventually  be  gathered  from 
that  field^  to  the  glory  of  sovereign  grace.  They  are  in  full  faith  that  their 
cold  wilderness  will  yet  blossom  as  the  rose ;  and  their  desert  become  as  the 
garden  of  God.** 

XoTB.     Our  most  imporUnt  book  of  reference  In  (he  preceding  article,  was  Greenlcaf's 
Survey  of  Maine,  1828.    It  is  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  work* 
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PRINCIPAL   EVENTS 


or  THE   PERIOD 


COMMENCING  JULY  1,  1881,  AND  ENDIN6  AUGUST  31,  1832. 


JULY,  1831. 

4.  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  died  in  New  York  city,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  joined  the  army  of  the  revolution,  in  1776,  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  appointed  a  minister  to  France  by  Washington, 
Secretary  of  State  from  1811  to  1814,  then  Secretary  of  War,  afterwards  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  State ;  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1817, 
which  office  he  held  for  eight  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  With  the  exception 
of  a  single  vote,  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  President,  in  1821. 

4.  The  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  was  taken  up  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  debated. 

6.  The  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  passed  in  the  Commons,  ayes  867,  noes  231. 

7.  John  Matthias  Turner,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Calcutta,  dies  at  Calcutta.  He  was  the 
fourth  bishop  of  that  See.    His  predecessors  were  Middieton,  James,  and  Heber. 

10.  Died  in  Talbot  County,  Md.  Daniel  Martin,  Governor  of  the  State. 

11.  The  French  fleet  force  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  and  take  possession  of  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet,  lying  off  Lisbon,  in  consequence  of  demands  of  the  French  government 
for  satisfaction  of  alleged  injuries  received  by  French  subjects  from  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities not  being  complied  with.  The  court  of  Lisbon  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  French. 

11.  The  Poles,  under  General  Chrzanski,  attacked,  6  miles  from  Warsaw,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  are  repulsed. 

12.  The  country  about  the  Red  Sea,  suffer  greatly  from  the  scurvy,  fever,  znd  cholera 
morbus.  The  latter  was  particularly  dreaded,  as  the  strongest  men  were  carried  off" 
in  12  hours.  At  Mecca  and  the  Hadje  country^  45,000  souls  were  carried  ofif  in  one 
month. 

16.  Destructive  gale  of  wind  at  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Six  vessels  driven 
on  shore,  and  property  to  the  value  of  £40,000  destroyed,  but  providentially  no  lives 
were  lost. 

19.  The  bark  Lady  Sherbrook,  on  her  passage  from  Londonderry  to  Quebec,  with  280 
passengers  and  15  crew,  is  wrecked  on  a  point  near  Point  Blanch,  and  only  82  persons 
saved  out  of  the  whole  number. 

21.  Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  makes  his  entrance  into  Brussels,  after  a  triumphant 
progress  through  his  dominions,  from  Ostend,  where  he  landed  from  England.  On  the 
22d  his  inauguration  took  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Congress,  he  took  the  oaths 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  Belgic  Constitution. 

24.  First  meeting  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  after  the  new  electioii,  opened 
by  the  king  in  person. 

80.  Col.  Richard  Varick,  third  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  dies  at  his 
residence  at  Jersey  city,  near  New  York,  aged  79.  He  was  in  Washington's  family 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards,  for  many  years,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  openinsi  of  the  new  London  bridge  takes  place.  The  king  and  queen  attend 
the  ceremony,  gomg  by  water  in  state.    It  cost  £600,000.    No  toll  is  in  any  event  to  be 
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impQied  QQ  the  bridge.  It  la  conitructed  of  the  finest  granite,  of  which  120,000  tons 
were  employed.  During  the  whole  time  the  worlc  was  m  progress,  800  men  were  en- 
gaged. The  length  of  the  bridge  from  the  extremities  of  the  abutments  is  928  feet ; 
within  the  abutments,  782  feet.  The  roadway  is  63  feet  wide,  footways,  9  feet  each,  and 
the  carriageway,  35.  It  consists  of  6  semi-elliptical  arches.  The  least  of  these  is  larger 
than  any  stme  arch  of  this  description  eter  beibre  erected.  The  centre  arch  is  152  feet 
span.    Time  employed  in  building,  7  years,  5  months,  and  13  days. 

2.  A  violent  fire  at  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  hoteb  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  which  belonged  to  those  nations,  and  the 
reaidences  hired  by  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  I^aples,  together  with 
a  number  of  churches,  and  5,000  houses,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

8.  Died  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  Oliver  Peabody,  Esq.  aged  79. 

8.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands  resumes  war  against  Belgium,  and  obtains  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  Belgic  troops.  King  Leopold  applies  for  protection  to  the  five  powers 
under  whose  auspices  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two  Stafes  was  pro- 
ceeding. France  immediately  despatches  60,000  men  to  his  assistance,  upon  which,  on 
the  13th,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  agrees  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  consents  to 
another  armistice. 

II.  Dreadful  hurricane  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  by  which  3,000  lives  were  lost, 
chiefly  among  the  negroes ;  16  vessels  driven  on  shore,  and  the  whole  island  nearly  deso- 
lated. The  hurricane  also  extended  to  the  islands,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
damage  done  was  very  extensive,  though  not  attended  with  such  a  serious  loss  of  lives. 
The  ]oaB  of  property  at  St  Vincent,  was  estimated  at  JC  500,000.  Sixteen  slaves  were 
killed  on  one  estate. 

IS.  Skrzynecki  is  superseded  by  Demhinski  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Polish 
army. 

17.  The  Rothsay  Castle,  steamboat,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Beaumaris,  Eng- 
land, lost  on  the  night  of  this  day,  with  nearly  200  passengers  and  crew  on  board,  of 
whom  only  about  20  were  saved.    The  captain  was  intoxicated. 

18.  Died  in  Jackson  county,  Michigan,  Noah  Seaman,  a  native  of  Swanzey,  Ms.  aged 
100  years,  and  li^  months. 

21.  Insurrection  of  the  troops  in  Lisbon,  against  Don  Miguel,  suppressed,  as  it  is  stated, 
with  the  loss  of  800  lives. 

22.  A  serious  insurrection  of  tlie  slaves  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia.  The  whole 
number  of  lives  sacrificed  was  110  or  112.  The  whites  massacred  were  64;  about  30  or 
35  colored  people  were  shot  down  by  the  troops  called  out  to  quell  the  insurrection ;  one 
militia  man  was  killed  in  a  rencontre,  and  12  negroes  executed.  One  Nat  Turner,  a 
fanatic,  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection. 

25.  An  Eulogy  on  James  Monroe,  pronounced  in  Boston,  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 

26.  A  duel  fought  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.  between  Spencer  Pettis,  member  of  Congress 
from  Iffiflsouri,  ai^  Thomas  Biddle,  paymaster  of  the  United  States  army ;  fatal  to  both. 

27.  An  Eulogv  on  James  Monroe,  delivered  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Judge  McLean. 
27.  M.  Casimir  Perier  introduces  into  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  project 

ibr  ihe  abolition  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  peerage. 

27.  Died  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  Rev.  Ralph  Cushman,  of  Cincinnati,  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,  formerly  of  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
narr,  Va.  dies  at  his  residence  at  Prince  Edward,  aged  54.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  and  influential  clergymen  in  the  United  States.  He  conducted  for  some 
years,  with  great  ability,  the  Richmond  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine.  A  memoir 
It  preMring  by  Wm.  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Norfolk. 

8.  Died  at  his  house  in  New  York,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  an  eminent 
naturalist,  and  a  gentleman  of  multifarious  learning. 

8.  The  coronation  of  William  IV.  takes  place  in  England. 

8.  Warsaw  is  taken  by  the  Russians,  after  two  days  hard  fightbg,  in  which  they  ac- 
knowledge Uie  loss  of  5,000  men.  Count  Paskewitsch,  the  Russian  commander,  was 
wounded.  The  suburbs  on  tlie  southwest  side  are  almost  entirely  burned  down.  Count 
Witt  was  appointed  governor  of  Warsaw,  and  Gen.  Korff,  commandant  The  news  of  its 
611  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  Paris.  The  majority  of  shops  were  shut; 
bosioev  was  in  a  considerable  degree  suspended,  and  Perier  and  Sebastiani,  two  of  the 
ministers,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

J6.  Three  Christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and  Worcester,  sentenced  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia,  at  Lawrenceville,  to  four  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labcr,  in  the  penitentiary,  for  residing  In  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  with- 
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out  taking  an  oath  to  support  Ihe  constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Trott  afterwuds 
submitted  and  was  liberated.  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  thrown  into  pnson^ 
where  thev  are  yet  confined. 

20.  The"  94th  birth  day  of  Charles  Carroll,  the  onlysurviving  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  celebrated  at  his  residence  In  Maryland. 

22.  The  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  retj^in  bill  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 

209  to  94. 

24.  Died  at  Belhlem,  Ci,  Mrs.  Anna  Steel,  aged  about  100  years.  She  had  grand- 
children who  are  grandfathers.    She  retained  her  mental  faculties  to  ihe  last. 

26.  The  National  Antimasonic  Convention  assembles  at  Baltimore,  and  on  the  2Sth, 
nominates  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Amos 
Elimaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice  President. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Free  Trade  Convention  meets  at  Philadelphia,  and  continues  in  session  till  the  7lh. 

1.  Died  at  Wapaghkonetta,  Blackhoof,  a  chief  of  tiie  Shawnese  tribe  of  Indians,  aged 
about  114  years.  The  latter  part  of  his  warfaring  life  was  devoted  to  the  American 
cause.  He  was  at  St.  Clair's,  Harmer's,  and  Crawford's  defeats,  and,  perhaps,  was  the 
last  man  living  who  was  in  Braddock's  defeat. 

6.  The  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, at  New  Haven,  Ct.  They  pass  a  vote  unanimously,  approving  the  course  pursued 
by  their  missionaries  among  the  Cherokeea.  Rev.  £.  Cornelius  is  chosen  Corresponding 
Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Evarts,  deceased.  Receipts  during  the  year,  $100,934.  Ex- 
penditures, ^,312. 

7.  The  reform  bill  is  refused  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  a  vote  of  199 
to  158,  ailer  an  interesting  debate  in  which  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Lords  Wynford,  El- 
don,  Lyndhurst,  Tenterden,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  supported  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  news  spread  over 
the  country  with  almost  telegraphic  rapidity.  At  Birmingham,  the  bells  of  ail  ihe 
churches  and  chapels  were  muffled  and  tolled,  as  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 

9.  Died  at  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  R.  Rees,  M.  D.  professor  in  Jefferson  College. 

9.  The  president  of  Greece,  Count  Capo  D'Istria,  was  assassinated  as  he  was  going  to 
church,  by  Constantino  and  George  Mavromichaelis,  the  brother  and  son  of  Petro  l&y, 
whom  D'lstria  had  imprisoned. 

10.  A  resolution  in  support  of  the  ministry,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Ebrington,  after  an  animated  debate,  was  passed  329  to  198. 

10.  An  amendment  to  the  bill  before  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  making  the 
peerage  transmissible  by  hereditary  descent,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  324  to  86. 

12.  Died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rev.  John  De  Witt,  D.  D.  professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Theological  school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  one  of  the 
professors  in  Rutgers  College,  aged  about  42. 

12.  A  Rail  RomI  Convention  of  100  members  assembles  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  constructing  a  rail  road  on  the  route  of  the  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  from 
Schenectady  to  Bufialo,  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  project. 

18.  The  French  abolition  peerage  bill  was  finally  passed,  ayes  386,  noes  40. 

19.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools  was  celebrated  in 
New  York  city. 

20.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  prorogued  by  his  Msyesty  in  person,  to  the 
22d  of  November.  He  stated  that  his  desire  remained  unaltered  to  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  concemins  a  constitutional  reform.  The  number  of  bills  passed  in 
the  two  sessions,  was  194,  41  of  which  were  private. 

20.  In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  sub- 
mitted the  protocol  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers,  respecting 
the  terms  of  the  division  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  is  declared  to  be  final,  and  to 
be  enforced  by  the  whole  of  the  subscribing  powers. 

29.  Dreadful  riots  occur  at  Bristol,  England,  on  occasion  of  the  entrance  into  the  city 
of  Sir  Charles  Wethrell,  M.  P.  an  antireformer.  The  new  jail  (cost,  £100,000)  was 
burnt ;  the  county  prison,  the  bridewell,  and  toll  houses  were  also  destroyed ;  the  bishop's 
palace,  the  mansion  house,  the  custom  house,  excise  office,  &c.  were  burnt  Property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  £500,000.    Many  lives  were  lost. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  A  Literary  Convention  assembles  in  New  York,  and  continues  in  session  five  days. 
Ex-president  Adams  was  called  to  the  chair.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Lieut  Gov.  Livingston 
Vice  Presidents,  John  Delafield  and  Prof.  Jocelin  Secretaries.  The  Convention  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Pres.  Fiske,  of  Middletown,  Conn.      On  Friday,   a 
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coDsttbatSon  for  a  national  society  was  adopted,  to  be  called  the  National  literary  and 
SoMtific  Society.  A  committee  of  18  was  appointed,  who,  or  a  majority  of  whom, 
liWKwfe  power  to  elect  85  others;  and  they,  with  the  committee,  or  so  many  of  them 
as  ifeaJl  Msemble.  on  the  call  of  the  committee,  shall  constitute  the  society  at  its  first 

5.  The  Belgian  Congress,  after  several  diys  debate,  adopt  the  articles  of  separation 
from  HoOaod,  proposed  to  them  by  the  Conference,  by  a  majority  of  35  to  8. 

4.  Several  cases  of  the  cholera  spasmodica,  occur  at  Sunderland,  England,  most  of 
which  termipate  fatally. 

21.  Died  at  Scha^ticoke,  N.  Y.  Jacob  Yates,  Esq.  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  supposed 
to  be  the  last  surviving  American  captain  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater. 

21.  On  this  day,  and  the  following,  frightful  riots  occurred  at  Lyons,  France.  They 
originated  in  a  **  striking  for  higher  wages,"  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the 
silk  manufacture.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  •  For  some 
time,  the  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Several  hundred  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

25.  A  reinforcement  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Ms.  to  join  the  Sandwich  Islands  mi<- 
sioa, — 8  ordained  missionaries  and  a  physician,  with  their  wives,  and  Mr.  Edmund  H. 
Bogers,  printer,  making  19  persons  in  all. 

31.  Died  at  Lenox,  Ms.  Hon.  William  Walker,  aged  80,  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
revolution,  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  Probate,  and  President  of 
the  County  Bible  Society. 

DECEMBER. 

6.  At  12  o'clock  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Md.;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Clerk.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Yirginia^ 
was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  receiving  98  votes  of  195 — being  the  exact  num- 
ber necenary  for  a  choice. 

6.  The  President  of  the  United  States  transmits  to  both  houses  of  Congress  his  annual 
metnge.  The  President  states  that  the  revenue  received  in  the  present  year,  amounts 
to  $27,700,000 ;  and  the  expenditure  for  all  objects,  other  than  the  payment  of  public 
debt,  will  not  exceed  $14,700,000.  The  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
will  not  fall  short  of  $16,500,000.  In  reference  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  the  President 
remarks  **  that  one  half  if  not  two-thirds  of  that  tribe,  will  follow  the  wise  example  of 
their  more  westerly  brethren.  Those,  who  prefer  remaining  at  their  present  homes, 
will  hereafter  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Georgia,  as  all  her  citizens  are,  and  cease  to 
be  the  objects  of  peculiar  care  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government."  Most  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Government  are  in  a  peaceable  state.  The  attention  of  Congress 
is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  extension  of  the  judiciary 
system,  to  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  giving  the  election  of  the  President 
to  the  people,  and  limiting  his  service  to  a  single  term,  to  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent 
debtors,  to  the  complicated  system  of  public  accounts,  &c. 

6.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  opened  by  the  kinj^  in  person. 

12.  Lord  John  Russell  makes  his  opening  speech  on  Reform  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  obtains  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  was  read  once.  The  principles  of  the  bill  were 
the  same  as  that  introduced  at  the  preceding  sessions,  with  some  slight  modifications. 

15.  Great  disturbances  in  Ireland.  In  a  rencontre  between  the  police  and  peasantry, 
near  Waterford,  19  police  officers  were  massacred.  6,000  or  7,000  peasants  were  in 
arms. 

16.  The  question  on  Che  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  taken  at  a  quarter  past  one  on  Sunday  morning,  and  carried  845  to  236.  At  the 
ibrraer  sesfion,  the  majority  was  but  109.  Some  of  the  antireform  members  were  prob- 
ably absent  On  motion  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  the  House  adjourned  to  the  17th  of 
Jannary. 

^  17.  A  new  dty,  buried  under  the  lava,  discovered  by  Professor  Zahn,  between  Vesu- 
vius and  POmpeii.     Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  had  been  previously  discovered. 

30.  The  whole  amount  received  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  tile  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  fire,  was  $92,297  88.  Of  this  sum  Massachusetts  con- 
tributed a  larger  amount  than  any  other.  Slate,  $14,518  69— Pennsylvania  contributed 
$12,731,  North  Carolina,  $11,406  34. 

31.  ilmount  of  duties  which  accrued  at  tho  New  Yerk  Custom  House  in  1881,  ex- 
ceeded twenty  miliums  of  dollars.  Amount  secured  in  Boston,  in  the  same  period, 
$5,227^606  42,  exceeding  by  $200,000,  the  sum  received,  in  any  previous  year  since 
^e  establishment  of  the  uovemmeot. 

3J.  A  dreadful  insarrection  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  More  than  150  plantations  de- 
■(rayed,  and  the  loss  of  property  was  more  than  $4,000,000.  About  2,000  negroes  were 
svppoaed  to  hare  been  killed.    At  one  time,  30,000  men  were  under  arms. 
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JANUARY,  1882. 

18.  A  great  Temperance  Meeting  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 
"Secretary  of  War,  iu  the  Chair,  and  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Sec- 
retary. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Grundy,  Webater,  and  Frelinghuysen,  of 
the  Senate,  and  Bates,  and  Wayne,  of  the  House. 

16.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  «t  the  capitol  at  Wa$:iiington. 
Gen.  C.  F.  Mercer,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
"by  Hon.  William  Archer,  M.  C.  of  Virginia,  Hon.  £.  Everett,  M.  C.  of  Massachusetts, 
sand  Rev.  L.  Bacon,  of  Connecticut. 

17.  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  at  Albany.  Hon.  Reuben 
H.  Walworth,  Chancellor  of  the  State,  in  the  Chair.  Tlie  Society  circulated,  during  the 
year,  10,000  annual  rei>ort8,  850,000  circulars,  100,000  family  temperance  constitutions, 
and  1,000  fopies  of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500.  Number  of 
Auxiliary  Societies,  from  1,000  to  1,600;  members,  from  150,000  to  200,000. 

26.  After  a  long  and  roost  interesting  debate,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia, 
adopted,  ayes  64,  noes  69,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution.  "  Profoundly  sensible 
of  tne  great  evils  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  this  commonwealth ; 
induced  by  humanity,  as  well  as  policy,  to  an  immediate  effort  for  the  removal  in  the 
first  place,  as  well  of  those  who  are  now  free,  as  of  such  as  may  hereafter  become  free  ; 
i>elieving  that  this  effort,  while  it  is  in  just  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  this  com- 
munity on  this  subject,  will  absorb  all  our  present  means ;  and  that  a  further  action  for 
the  removal  of  the  slaves  should  await  a  more  definite  development  of  public  opinion — 
JReaolvedt  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  present,  to  make 
any  legislative  enactments  for  the  abolition  of  slavery." 

25.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  rejected 
.the  Domination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  minister  to  Great  Britain.  Twelve  senators  de- 
Jivered  speeches  against  the  nomination,  and  five  defended  it. 

28.  Weather  intensely  cold  in  the  Northern  States.  At  7  o'clock  A.  M.  at  the  city 
mills,  on  the  mill  dam,  Boston,  the  thermometer  stood  at  18  degrees  below  zero;  at  Rox- 
bury,  16 ;  at  Jamaica  Plains,  18 ;  at  Watertown,  19 ;  at  Charlestown,  17.  The  change 
in  temperature  from  Wednesday  morning  to  Friday,  was  about  $eventy  degree$, 

FEBRUARY. 

11.  Great  flood  on  the  rivers  in  the  Western  States.  At  Maysville,  Kv.  the  Ohio  was 
60  feet  above  low  water  mark.  At  Wheeling,  Va.  it  rose  higher  than  it  has  risen  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  living.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  a  continued 
scene  of  desolation.    At  Cincinnati,  the  water  was  62  1-2  feet  above  low  water  mark. 

12.  Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Rev.  £.  Cornelius,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  at  Somers,  N.  Y.  July  81, 1794,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  Sept.  1813,  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  1816,  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.  in  July,  1819,  became  Secretary  of 
tile  American  Education  Society  in  1826,  and  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  1831. 

12.  The  cholera  malignant  made  its  appearance  in  London.  In  the  north  of  England, 
the  whole  number  of  cases  from  the  commencement  had  been  4,452,  deaths,  1,331. 

16.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  appropriate  $200,000  for  the  removal  of  free  blacks, 
DOW  in  the  State,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
fi«e  black  population  in  each.  Healthy  free  colored  persons,  of  both  sexes,  over  the  age 
of  18,  are  first  to  be  removed,  with  their  own  consent.  The  same  bill  declared  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave.  No  fi*ee  negro  or  mulatto  may  emigrate  to 
or  settle  in  the  State,  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

18.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  vote  to  employ  Mr.  Horatio 
Greenough,  an  American  artist,  now  in  Italy,  to  execute  a  statue  of  General  Washington, 
to  be  placed  in  the  capitol.  Mr.  G.  has  consented  to  undertake  the  work  for  $20,000, 
and  to  finish  it  in  four  years. 

21.  A  French  squadron  from  Algiers,  having  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  Ancona,  and  on  the  23d  landed  1,500  men,  who  took  possession  of  the  town. 

MARCH. 

1.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  occupied  by  a  debate  on  the  opera.  It  ap- 
pears that  almost  all  the  theatres  in  Paris  are  bankrupt ;  1,300,000  francs  were  voted  for 
their  assistance. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  impris- 
oned missionaries,  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  was  pronounced  by  Chief.  Justice  Mar- 
shall. The  laws  of  Georgia,  under  which  the  minionarieB  were  imprisoned,  were  de- 
clared to  be  repugnant  to  the  coosdtutton,  and  an  order  was  iMued  for  the  immediate 
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lekase  of  the  prlaonera.  Judge  Baldwin  was  the  only  dissentient.  Judge  Johnson  wm 
il^nt  on^  account  of  Bicknew.  .  Judge  McLean  gave  a  separ^e  opioiun,  in  favor  of  the 
miwipnaries.  The  mandate  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Georgia,  but  was  disrigardtd 
«itDjblher,  and  the  missionaries  still  remain  in  the  peoiteotiary. 

4.  t)r.  S.  G.  Howe,  intrusted  witlt  20,000  francs,  by  the  American  Polish  Committee 
iaPwis,  for  Hie  relief  of  the  distressed  Poles,  was  seized  by  the  Prussian  government^ 
aadtticown  into  prison  at  Berlin.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  liberated. 

9.  A  heavy  shock  of  earthquake  was  experienced  in  many  places 'in  Asia  Minor^ 
Much  property  was  destroyed,  and  many  lives  were  lo.<«t. 

13.  L^ed  at  Savannah,  Ga.  Rev.  Edward  Rulledge,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  elect  of  the  Transylvania,  Ky.  University. 

18.  The  thermometer  at  Boston  stood  14  degrees  above  zero. 

21.  National  fast  in  England,  by  royal  proclamation,  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  cholera^ 
It  was  observed  with  a  great  degree  of  solemnity. 

22.  Died  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  the  celebrated  John  Wolfgang  Yon  Goethe,  aged  82. 

22.  The  Reform  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  356  to  239,- 
majority,  116.  The  House  of  Lords  refused  to  condemn  the  new  plan  of  education  for 
Ireland,  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  &  behalf  of  the  ministers,  by  a  vote  of  125  to  87,  ma«- 
jority  for  the  ministers,  38. 

26.  The  cholera  reached  Paris. 

APRIL. 

5.  In  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Georgia,  96  surveyors  assem-^ 
ble  at  Milledgeville,  to  proceed  in  the  survey  of  the  territory  owned  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians. 

7.  Died  in  Montreal,  L.  C,  Robert  Simpson,  in  his  lOlst  year.  He  served  in  the 
Frazer*s  Highlanders,  when  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolf. 

9.  The  Brandy  wine  steamboat  was  destroyed  by  fire  near  Memphis,  Tennessee,  oo 
her  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  with  the  loss  of  60  or  70  lives  by  burning  or 
drowning. 

10.  The  old  capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  was  consumed  by  fire. 

11.  Died  in  New  Athens,  Ohio,  Rev.  William  McMillan,  aged  52,  president  of  the 
Franklin  college. 

14.  The  Reform  bill  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  184  memben 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  175  against  it. 

23.  Up  to  this  date,  20,000  persons  have  died  in  Paris  of  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

23.  The  Chatham  street  theatre,  in  New  York  city,  having  been  purchased  for  a  place 
of  worship,  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

25.  The  Baptist  General  Convention  of  the  United  States,  commences  its  7th  triennial 
meeting,  at  New  York  city.  126  delegates  attended  from  15  States.  Its  business  is  now 
wholly,  foreign  missions.  Its  receipts,  last  year,  exceeded  |^  43,000.  An  American  Bap*- 
tist  Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 

26.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Governor  of  Egypt. 
A  safe  residence  in  Egypt,  with  an  annual  income  of  75,000  piastres,  had  been  ass^ed 
to  the  governor  of  that  fortress. 

26.  The  legislature  of  New  York  adjourn  after  a  session  of  115  days.  Of  700  bills  and 
orders  which  came  before  them,  332  were  passed  into  laws.  Twenty-tive  rail  road  com- 
panies were  incorporated— <one  from  New  York  city  to  Lake  Erie,  through  the  south- 
western counties,  400  miles,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  another  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  160  miles,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 

MAY. 

1.  The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  London.  Re- 
ceipts, jC40,451  18s. 

2.  The  Pension  bill  passes  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
vote  of  123  to  46. 

2.  Anniversary  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
meots  issued  during  the  year,  583,888. 

3.  British  Sunday  School  Union  holds  its  annual  meeting.    Scholars,  1,100,000. 

4.  A  building,  6  stories  high,  60  feet  by  90,  overloaded  with  iron  and  other  heavy 
goods,  at  the  comer  of  Clin  and  Fulton  streets.  New  York  city,  suddenly  falls,  and 
banes  in  its  ruins  13  individuals,  8  of  whom  were  killed. 

5.  London  Hibernian  Society  met    Receipts,  £9,237,  scholars,  90,085. 

7.  American  Lyceum  closed  its  sessions  in  New  York  city.    A  larse  number  of  dis- 
tingnished  literary  men  were  present.    John  Griscom,  LL.  D.  is  prendent 
7.  The  Reform  hlU  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  king  refused  to  create  new 
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peers ;  the  Grey  niln)5<try  resigned.  All  England  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  In 
the  great  town.s  meeting^  were  held,  and  resolutions  adopted  to  refuso  the  payment 
of  taxes. 

7.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  in  New  York  city.  In- 
'come,  $5,679.  Number  of  seamen  in  the  United  States,  100,000,  of  whom  45,000  are  in 
die  foreign  trade^  45,000  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  the  remainder  in  our 
armed  vessels, 

8.  .Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

9.  Anniversary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  in  New  York.  Number ^of  pages 
printed  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  seven  years  ago,  288,281,000.  Receipts  during 
the  last  year>  ^61,905  07.     Appropriated  {or  foreign  distribution,  $5,044  00. 

9.  Annual  meeting  of  (he  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Since  its  organization 
in  1826,  it  h<is  aided,  annually,  from  196  to  745  congregations,  and  sustained  from  169  to 
509  missionaries,  it  has  secured  to  the  various  congregation^,  1,359  years  of  ministerial 
labor.  More  than  20,000  souls  have  probably  been  converted  under  the  preaching  of  its 
missionaries. 

10.  The  16th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  is  holden  in  New  York 
city.  Ex-governor  Smith  of  Ct.  president,  in  the  chair.  Last  year  it  issued  115,802 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  making  a  grand  total,  since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  of 
1,442,500  copies.     Receipts  of  the  year,  $107,059. 

10.  Antiiversary  of  the  American  Education  Society,  in  New  York  city.  Aided,  last 
year,  673  men,  in  113  institutions  of  learning.  Receipts,  $41,927  15.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Society,  16  years  ago,  1,426  individuals  have  been  asiiiisted. 

11.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Manchester,  nened  by 
55,000  persons,  praying  that  the  House  would  stop  the  supplies  till  the  Reform  Mil  haid 
become  a  law.  A  similar  petition  was  presented  from  Birmingham,  on  the  13th,  signed 
hy  1T>0,000  persons. 

15.  Died  in  Paris,  of  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  sesophagus,  Baron  Cuvier.  He  was 
born  in  Monthaliard,  in  1769.     He  had  three  children,  neither  of  whom  survive  him. 

15.  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  recalled  to  oflice,  it  having  been  impossible  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 

16.  Died  in  Paris,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  was 
born  in  Grenoble,  in  1789.  As  a  merchant,  he  had  amassed  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
francs.  In  March,  1831,  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  government,  by  Louis.  He 
was  early  attacked  by  the  cholera,  and  suffered  a  mental  alienation. 

17.  Quadrennial  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  holds  its  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  four  bishops  of  the  church,  M'Kendree,  Soule,  Roberts,  and  Hedding, 
present,  and  230  members.  Rev.  G.  0.  Andrew,  of  Georgia,  and  Rev.  John  Emory,  of 
New  York,  were  chosen  bishops. 

17.  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  constituting  of  the  assembly,  300  members  were  present.  Rev.  James  Hoge, 
D.  D.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator. 

19.  Died  at  Cornwall,  Ct.  Rev.  Herman  Daggett,  in  his  66ih  year,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  School. 

21.  Died  on  board  the  United  States'  ship  Warren,  off  Buenos  Ayres,  Com.  George  W. 
Rogers,  aged  45. 

21.  Annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Receipts, 
during  the  year,  $118,181  19.  Connected  with  the  Union,  9,187  schools,  80,913  teachers, 
and  542,520  scholars.  During  the  year,  15,000  persons  connected  with  the  Union  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  one  third  of  whom  were  teachers. 

23.  Hon.  George  £.  Mitchell,  a  representative  of  the  United  States  from  Maryland, 
died  at  Washington. 

26.  By  a  vote  of  158  to  83,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  voted  to 
divide  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

26.  Died  at  London,  the  reverend  and  truly  excellent  George  Burder,  aged  80,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  "  Village  Sermons." 

28.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Boston.  Addresses  by  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  and  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett. 

29.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

SO.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  Boston.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  more  than  4,000  Temperance  Societies,  500,000  members;  4,000  merchants 
ceased  the  traffic,  4,000  drunkards  reformed. 

50.  The  opposition  members  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  hold  a  meeting,  and 
agree  upon  a  manifesto,  stating  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  meabures  of  government.  It 
was  signed  by  Lafayette,  and  40  others. 

51.  Diedjit  Paris,  Gen.  Lamarque,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    On  occasion  of  his  funeral,  serious  insurrections  occurred  at  Paris. 
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JUNE. 

2.  Epcke^s  comet  was  seen  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  from  which  date  to  the  8th,  it  wa« 
traversing  the  constellation  Eridano.  Its  brightness  is  less  than  on  its  previous  appear- 
aaees. 

t.  The  Reform  bill,  having  previously  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  King  William  gave 
Us  consent  to  it  by  commissioD. 

7.  Died  In  London,  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the  85th  year  of  hia  age.  Qe  was  a  mw>  of 
great  vigor  of  mind,  and  of  warm  sensibilities. 

9.  The  Asiatic  cholera  makes  its  appearance  among  the  newly  arrived  emignnts  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  It  was  said,  that  the  disease  was  brought  over  in  the  sh^  James 
Carriclcs,  from  Dublin.    On  the  14th,  the  deaths  in  Montreal  were  104. 

12.  A  boat  was  upset  in  a  squall,  in  Boston  harbor,  and  8  persons  drowned. 

15.  Horn*  Charles  C.  Johnson,  M.  C.  from  Va.  was  drowned  by  falling  bito  a  dock  In 
fhe  nighti  hi  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

17.  The  Paris  papers  announce  the  arrest  of  three  distinguished  persons,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  the  duke  of  Fitzjames,  accused  of  &vorlng  the 
duchess  of  Berry.    They  were  soon  set  at  liberty. 

18.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  London,  by  a  mob,  but  was 
rescued  by  the  police.    It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

28.  A  debate  of  great  interest  occurred  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
subject  of  Poland.  Speeches  were  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  O'Connell,  Culler 
Ferguson,  Baring,  lx)rd  Ebrington,  and  others.  The  policy  of  the  European  governments 
towards  that  unhappy  country  was  severely  condemned. 

30.  The  ship  Jupiter  arrived  at  the  African  Colony,  at  Liberia,  with  157  emigrants. 

JULY. 

4.  The  cholera  spasmodica  appears  In  New  York  city.  At  this  date,  4  deaths  had 
been  reported.  Jt  appeared  on  the  same  day  among  the  United  States'  troops,  under  Gen. 
8cott,  who  were  od  tnetr  way  to  the  Indian  country. 

10.  The  president  of  the  United  States  returned  the  bill,  which  had  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress,  for  re-chartering  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  his  objections.  The 
president  contends  that  it  is  unconstitutional  in  some  of  its  features ;  that  it  may  pass  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners;  that  it  is  a  monopoly  of  (he  rich ;  that  it  has  more  capital  than  is 
necessary ;  that  suspicion  of  corruption  atUches  to  its  proceedings,  fcc. 

19.  A  new  comet  was  discovered  at  Marseilles,  by  M.  Gambert,  director  of  the  obeer* 
valory.    It  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

22.  The  duke  de  Beichstadt,  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  died  at  Vienna,  of  coBiQm|»- 
tk>n. 
2S.  Don  Pedro  defeats  Don  Miguel  in  a  battle  fought  near  Oporto. 

29.  A  ^at  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  holden  in  London,  to  express  tbeir 
opinions  m  reference  to  the  recent  edict  of  the  CJerman  princes,  Thomas  Campbell 
presided. 

25.  Died  at  Hariaero,  near  New  York,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hinton,  82  years  of  age,  of  the 
Protestant  Epieeopal  Church.  He  died  of  the  cholera ;  also  Ms  wife  and  only  child,  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  a  valued  friend. 

26.  The  African  expeditkn  to  explore  the  Niger,  sailed  from  MUlbrd,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  Landers. 

20.  Died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rt.  Rev.  John  Croes,  D.  D.  bishop  of  the  dieeese  of 
New  Jersey,  In  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

AUGUST. 

1.  Observed,  accoi^ing  to  the  reoommendatton  of  the  Mayor,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  in  Washington  cHy,  on  account  of  the  cholera. 

1.  Rt  Hon.  Manners  SuUon  retires  from  his  oMce  as  speaker  of  the  British  House  ot 
Commons,  on  the  pension  of  j£  4,000  per  annum. 

8.  By  appointment  of  the  city  government  of  New  York,  observed  as  a  day  of  ffttting 
and  prayer,  in  reference  to  the  cholera. 

0.  Number  «f  cases  of  cholera  in  all  England  amd  Scotland,  up  to  this  date,  was  25:OM, 
deaths,  9,49l-~about  the  same  number  as  In  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  New 
York,  within  the  last  three  months. 

9.  Observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  cholera,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  by  appointment  of  the  governors  of  those  Stales. 

9l  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  married  to  Louisa,  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  tfie  King  ol 
France.    Leopold  Is  40  years  of  age,  Louisa,  20. 

11.  Died  at  New  Haven,  Ct  Henry  £.  Dwight,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Pree. 
Dwight,  aged  86. 

TOL.  t.  17 
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12«  A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Nora  Bootla.  Many  rocks  on  the 
cliffi  of  the  island  were  shaken  down. 

18.  Observed,  in  Kentucky,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  by  appointment  of  (he  dril 
authorities. 

20.  Died  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Ya.  Hon.  David  Holmes,  late  governor  of  Missiasii^, 
and  United  States  senator  from  that  State. 

21.  Died  at  Lisbon,  Ct.  Rev.  Andrew  Lee,  D.  D.  aeed  87. 

23.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston.  Lectures  by 
Francis  C.  Gray,  R.  J.  Howard,  Dr.  Hayward,  Prof.  Ticknor,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  Lowell  Mason,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  and  others. 

23.  Died  in  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  of  cholera,  Horatio  Gates  Spaflbrd,  LL.  D.  author 
of  several  geosraphicai  works,  aced  about  60. 

24.  Day  of  tasting  and  prayer  m  North  Carolina,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

81.  Between  8,000  and  3,500  persons  had  died  of  the  cholera,  in  the  8  weeks  previous 
to  this  date,  in  JSew  York  city ;  or  about  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  entire  population. 
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Nam*, 
Ahcp, 
Aix  la  ChapeIlo,p. 

da 
AkermanD,  0. 
AltHaDeuat,p. 
Amieni,  p. 
Armed  neatrality,  (. 
Arrai,  L 
do.    L 
Ancfburg,  I. 
Baden,  jk 
Barrier,  L 
Baale,|k 
Bavonne,  L 
Befffrade,f. 
Berlin,  0. 
da    4. 
da    e. 
Breda,  f. 
Cambray,  L 

da  jp, 
Oampio  Fonnio,  L 
Carlowitx,  p» 
Carlabad,  eon, 
Cateau  Cambreiif ,  p, 
Chambord,  L 
*  Chaumout,  t, 
Chierasco,  t, 
Cintra,  e. 
Cloatertefen,  e. 
Coalition  finL 

da       9d. 

da       3d. 

da       4th. 

da       5tb. 

da       6tfa. 
Concordat, 
Conflan«,c 
OoBstantanopIo,  p, 
Copenhagen,  j». 
DBfinitite,  t, 

da       t. 

da       c 
Droadon,  p. 
Falczi,  p. 
Family,  com, 
FootaioebleaOfp. 
dat. 
da  CMC. 
Friedwtid,  f. 
I,  p. 


Jn#ffMlP1C!§« 

1743  Between  RoMia  and  Sweden. 

1668  Between  France  and  Spain.    F.  jieldi  Franehe  Compte,  retains  NetbetfamdiL 

1748  Between  Great  Bi itaio,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  GeoeTa,  Uungarj,  dec 

1816  Formed  September  4th. 

1706  Charlei  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Aufottua  of  Poland. 

1803  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1800  Ruisia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Pruaeia,  England  remonitrated. 
1435  Franco  and  Burgundy.    Several  towna  annexed  to  latter. 
1482  Maximilian  of  Auairia,  and  Louia  XI.  of  France. 

1666  Holland  and  other  powera,  to  compel  France  to  fulfil  treaties. 

1714  France  and  the  £mpcror,  Landaa  ceded  to  the  former. 

1715  Britiah,  Imperial,  and  Dutch  miniatora.    Low  countries  oededto  tho  empenw* 
1795  King  of  Pruaaia  and  French  Republic. 

1808  Charloa  IV.  ceded  all  hia  titlea  and  dependenclea  in  Spain  to  Napoleon. 

1739  Emperor  and  Turka,  the  former  giving  up  Belgrade  and  Serria. 

174S  Poland  and  Hungary.    Sileaia  given  to  Praaaia. 

1806  laaued  by  Buonaparte,  declaring  the  Britiah  lalands  in  a  state  of  blockadeL 

1808  Buonaparte  remitted  to  Pruaaia  the  aum  due  on  the  war  debt. 

1667  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

1506  Pope,  Emperor,  France,  and  Spain  againat  Venice. 

1529  Auguat  5th. 

1797  France  and  Anatrta.    A.  giving  to  France  Low  Conntriasy  and  Ionian  ^Inm^ 

1690  Turkey,  Germany,  Poland,  Ruaaia,  and  Venice. 

1819  Auguat  lat 

1559  Franee  ceded  to  Spain  and  Piedmont,  Savoy,  SXX)  forts,  dco. 

1559  Confirming  I,  between  France  and  Proteatant  princea  of  Gamaay. 

1814  Great  Britain,  Auatria,  Ruaaia,  and  Pruaaia. 

1631  Duke  of  Novera  takea  poeaesaion  of  hia  Uontuan  territoties. 

1808  French  agree  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
1757  September  7. 

1799  Againat  France.    King  of  Pruaaia  isaued  hia  manifetta 

1799  da  Great  Britain,  part  of  Germany,  Ruaaia,  Portogal,  kj^ 

1805  da  da  Auatria,  Sweden,  Ruaaia,  and  Naples. 

1806  da  do.  Ruaaia,  Pruaaia,  and  Saxony. 

1809  da  da  and  Auatria. 
1813            da           Ruaaia  and  Pruaaia  at  Kaliaeh. 

1801  Buonaparte  and  Piua  VII.  at  Parii. 

1465  Louia  jCL  and  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  othen. 

1712  Ruaaia  and  Turkey,  April  17. 

1660  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

1783  Great  Britain,  and  United  Sutee  America  •  latter  admitted  to  iodopendoiice 

1783  At  Veraaillea,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 

1784  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  at  Paria. 

1745  Saxony,  Pruaaia,  and  Hungary,  confirming  former  t 
1711  Rusaia  and  Turkey.    Ruaaia  coding  Azoj^,  &c.  to  Turkey. 
1761  Different  branchca  of  Bourbon  houae,at  Paris. 
1679  France  and  Denouirk. 

1785  Emperor  and  Holland. 
1813  Napoleon  and  Pius  Vlf. 

1551  France  and  Proteatant  Germany. 

1745  QoeeB  of  Hungary  and  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
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Gbaot,; 

CoUm  Ball, 
Grud  Alliaaoe. 
Bane,!. 
Ak  u 
Balle^f. 

Baoower.l. 

Ii«iIbit»o,L 

BolfAlImiiM, 

B«bQ5toliwg,^ 

Interim, 

Kiel,!. 

KutdiukRaiMiji,ft. 


Leinie,  oU. 
LBoben,^ 


Laa0vin»,p. 
Mihii,d. 

Niee.t. 
KipeboOiC 

^' 

Paeiittifiit,^ 
PBni,|t 
dow   t 

i^  '^ 

da    L 
da   CM. 
da  p, 
da   u 
da   CM. 
da   L 
da   fL 
da  t 
da   u 
da   L 
da   CM. 
da   CM. 
FutitioD,  1st.  L 
da     9d.C 

da       U 
da       c 


FUoitc, 
^Bbudt^flc. 
frtgmatic  Saoetiooi, 

PBbliedood,^ 

Badttadt,^ 

da       CM. 
BatUboo,*. 

UUM,CM/. 

BLGeratin,^ 
da        9. 

8ionid,a 

BmaIedd,L 

Stettin,.. 


da 


tr. 


1576  Foreign  troop*  expelled  from  Netherlanda.    Inqaiiitioo  ftboUalMd. 

1814  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 
1356  Oermmn  eoostitation  sanctioned  br  that  name. 

1689  England,  Bmperor,  States  General,  Spain,  Savoy.  , 

1659  England  France,  and  Holland,  to  maintain  balance  of  North. 
1669  HoTlaDd  and  B»rtagal.    Holland  retains  ber  East  Indian  eonqoMta. 
1610  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire. 
17G8  Sweden  and  Prussia. 

1795  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  against  Germany  and  BpoiiL 
1633  Sweden  and  Northern  Protestant  German  State*. 

1815  Austria ,  Rnssia,  and  Prussia ;  adopting  peace  principles. 
1763  End  of  7  years'  war,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony. 
1548  Granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Proteatanta  of  Germany. 
1814  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    Norway  ceded  to  Sweden. 
1774  Russia  and  Turkey.    Asoph  ceded  to  Russia.    Black  Sea  opened. 
1881  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  resolve  to  oecupy  Naples,  dto. 
1576  Begins  in  France. 

1631  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Protestant  princes. 
1797  Austria  and  France,  April  18. 
1656  Spain  declared  war  against  England. 
1668  Independence  of  Portugal  acknowledged  hv  Spain. 
1839  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  to  settle  Grecian  affairs. 
1639  Emperor  and  Denmark. 

1801  France  and  Germany.  Indep.  of  Batavlan.  Helvetic  Rep.  teknowlsdgtd. 
1703  Commefcial,  between  England  and  Portugal. 
'   1807  England  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  Napoleon. 
1648  Spain  and  Holland.    Independence  of  Holland  fully  reoflupiised. 
1551  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  deposed  elector  Jfohn  Fredorie. 

1538  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 

1678  France  and  Holland  acceded  to  by  Spain,  Emperor,  Sweden. 

1737  Russia  and  China,  boundaries  settled|  300  merohants  trade  in  C  ooee  In  3  ym 

1516  August  16. 

1539  August  3. 

1731  Swrnlen  and  Russia,  Livonia  and  Ingria  ceded  to  Russia. 

1660  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia  and  Emperor.    Esthooia  and  Livonia  given  up  to  9L 

1475 

1763  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  G.  Britain.    Canada  ceded  br  F.;  Flwida  by  Spab. 

1796  France,  Sardinia,  latter  ceding  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Teode. 

1810  Da  and  Sweden.  Poraerania  given  up  to  S.  which  adopts  system  against  G.  B. 

1814  April  11|  by  which  Napoleon  retires  to  Ellm^  renounces  sovereignty  over  F. 

1814  April  33,  Allied  powers  and  Franco,  hostilities  should  cease. 

1814  May  30,  Allied  powers  and  Franco.    Louis  to  suppress  slave  trade. 

1814  July  30,  France  and  Si>ain,  confirming  treaties  made  before  1793. 

1815  August  9,  Great  Britain,  A ustriaj  Russia,  and  Prussia,  respecting  Napoleon. 
1815  November  5,    do.  and  Russia,  giving  up  Ionian  Islands  to  protection  of  G.  B. 
1815  Nov.  30,  France  on  one  part,  and  G.  Britain.  Russia,  Austria, and  Prussia. 

1815  Nov.  90,  same  Powers  confirming  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Chaumont. 
1817  G.  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  resp.  cong.  of  Virano. 

1817  France  and  Portugal,  respecting  French  Guiana. 

1816  Allied  Powers  and  France,  releasing  Prance  from  certain  debts. 

1818  England  and  France,  respecting  claims  on  France. 

1896  France,  England,  Holland,  retuiating  succession  of  territories  of  Spain. 

1700  do.  declaring  archduke  Charles,  heir  of  Spanish  monarchy. 

1718  Emperor,  Venice,  and  Turkey. 

15SQ  Charles  V.  and  ProtesUnt  States  of  Germany.    Religious  tokntion  allowed. 

1709  Russia  restores  her  conquests  to  Prussia. 

1779  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to  divide  Poland. 

1805  England  and  Russia,  combine  against  Franoa 

1813  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

1791  Emperor  Leopold  and  king  of  Prussia. 

1796  Poland  parcelled  out  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prossia. 
1439  In  France,  moderating  power  of  Popa 

1713  Charles  VI.  daughters  should  succeed  him  before  sons  of  Joseph  I. 
1635  Emperor  and  Elector  of  Saxony. 

1805  France  and  Austria,  regulating  certain  Italian  and  German  territories. 
1464  Formed  by  Burgundhr,  Bourbon,  and  others  against  Louis  XI. 

16S9  France  yielding  to  Spain,  Cataumia,  dbc.     Spain  to  F.  RoosiUon,  Aitois,  dto. 

1718  Great  BriUin,  France,  Emperor,  and  Holland. 

1714  France  and  the  Emperor. 

1797  Concerning  general  peace  with  German  powers. 
1630  France  and  Emperor,  terminating  Mantuan  war. 

1565  At  Aogdhurgh,  establishing  freedom,  Protestant  Beligion. 

1806  States  of  Germany,  formed  under  Napoleon. 
1697  France,  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany. 
1570 

1979  France,  Sweden.  Brandenburg. 

1796  France  and  Spain,  offensive  and  defenstva. 

1739  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland. 

1613  Concluding  9  years*  war  netween  Sweden  and  Danes. 

1599  Betweon  German  princes  In  deftnoe  of  Protestantism. 

1570  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

1719  Bremen  and  Verden  ceded  to  Great  BriUin  br  Sweden. 
1794  In  fkvor  of  Duke  of  Holstein,  by  Rnssia  and  Bwvden. 
1813  England  and  Sweden. 

1004  Bmptror  ndiiif  to  Tqrki,  NswhtuNfl,  k*. 
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Tetehen,  p. 
Toveii,  V. 
Tibit,^. 
Tolentmo,  C 
Toplitx,  L 
Triple,  alL 
Troppau,  con. 
Trorm,  t 
Turkmauehay,  p. 
Dim.  a. 
Utrecht,  Unioa  of 

do.  p. 

Vakmeay,  (. 
Vernaj  cea. 
Venai]iea,p» 
Vienna,  L 

do.       M. 

da       p. 

do.       p, 

dob       t. 

da       & 

da  t. 
Voiieiiifp. 
Waraaw,  t, 

da       •lU 
Weetntniter,  p, 
Weitphalia,*. 
Wilna,  L 
Wonns,  edl 
Wnraboorg,  C, 


1779  Aoitria,  Saxony,  and  PruMia. 

1595  RuMia  and  Sweden. 

1807  Fr»nee  ^  Baaeia.  F.  ceatored  ta  Praiaia  half  of  tor. )  R.  teeof.  Coof.  of  Bhtaa 

1797  France  and  Popa 

1813  Rutiia,  Auitria,  and  Pruiaia,  and  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

1668  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  to  protect  Netlierlattda  af  ainit  Franea. 

1890 

14'20  England,  France,  and  Burffond^.    Heory  V.  to  marry  Catharine. 

1898  Persia  oedei  Erivan  and  Nakhitehwan  to  Roasia. 

1630  By  which  Frederic  V.  lost  Bohemia. 

1579  Fornned by  Holland,  Quolderland,Utreoht,Zw1and, Recalled  Rej).orHoIlaiid. 

1713  Bogland  and  Allioi,  except  the  Emperor,  aecuring  Prot  loceeaa  m  8d^  &«. 

1813  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand  VIL  latter  put  in  poeteMioa  uTSpaio. 

18*22  August  95w 

1783  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 

1795  Emperor  and  king  ofSpain  confirmed  to  each  other  reipeetive  poesesiioiMU 

1731  Emperor,  G.  Britain,  Spain,  and  BoHand,  guaranteeing  prag.  sane. 

1738  Emperor  cedes  Loraine  to  Franee.   France  guarantees  prag.  sane. 

1809  Austria  cedes  to  Franee,  Tyrol,  Oalmatia,  itc.  and  adheres  to  sya.  against  En^ 

1815  March  33, 6.  Britain,  Aoatria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirms  L  of  Chauosoat. 

1815  May  31,  between  Netherlands  andG.  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

1815  June  4,  Denmark  cedes  Pomeraoia  it  Rugen  to  Roasia,  in  exeh.  fiir  lAoealiorg. 

1673  Brandenburg  engages  with  France  not  to  aaaial  the  Dutch. 
1768  Russia  and  Poland. 

1683  John  Sobieski,  in  behalf  of  AoaUia  and  Poland,  raiae  the  siege  ofVienDa. 

1674  Feb.  19,  England  and  Holland. 

1648  Franca,  Einperoi,  and  Sweden,  balaoet  of  power  iiiat  raoQgoiatd  ia  fiwopa. 

1561  Between  the  Northern  Powers. 

1591  Proscribing  Luther  and  thp  Reformars. 

1610  Batwoan  ifia  Calhalio  priooea  of  tba  eatpin. 


LITERARY  CHRONOLOGY, 


UST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  WRITERS  MENTIONED  IN  SACRED 

AND  PROFANE  HISTORY. 


HEBREW, 

B.0 
1S72-1452  Moses;  Pentateuch. 

Pbineas;  supposed  writer  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 
1085-1015  David. 
1083-975  Solomon. 
800-700  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  Obar 

diah,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Nahum. 
700-600  Baruch,  £zekiel,  Daniel,  Zecha- 

riah,  Hami. 
500-400  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Malachl. 
800  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach. 

Jonathan ;  Targum,  Chaldee  paraphrase 
A.  D.      Onkelos ;  *  Targum.' 

Josephus ;  History  of  the  Jews. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,   John,    Paul, 
Peter,  James,  Jude ;    writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Greek. 
100-aoo  Shlmeon;  the  *Zohar'  was  proba- 
bly written  by  his  disciples. 
Jose  ben  ChilpheU ;  Hist,  of  the  world. 
Nathan,  of  Babylon  ;  *  Sayings  of  Path.* 
Eliezer ;  History  of  the  worid. 
Judah  Hakkadosh ;  Mishna,  Oral  Trad. 
Raf;  Commentary  on  Levitkus,  Nt|m- 
ben  and  Deuteronomy, 


dOO  Ushajra;  Commentary  on  the  Mishna. 

Author  of  Commentary  on  Exodus. 

Jochanan ;  Talmud  of  Jerusalem. 
800  Rabba  bar  Nachmon ;  Com.  on  Bible. 
400  Rabashe ;  began  ■  Gemara,'  Commen- 
tary on  Mishna. 

Martemar ;  continued  Gemara. 
500  Abina;  completed  Gemara. 
800  Simeon  Hejara ;    *  Great    Decisions,* 
jurid. 

Judah  bar  Nachman ;  Comp.  of  pre. 
900  Saadik  Gaon ;  *  Philosopher's  Stone.' 

Sherira ;  *  Book  of  answers.' 
1000  Samuel  Haccohen. 

Joseph  Ching;  Grammarian. 

Judah  BarzaToni ;  Law. 

Joseph  ben  Gorioo;    Compendium  of 
Jewish  History. 
1080<{.  Moses  Al>en  Ezra ;  Grammarfon. 
1094<2.  Isaac,  of  Cordova;  'Chest  of  Spices.' 
1100.    Alphes;  Compendium  of  Talmud. 
1106<i.  Nathan;     Taimudic    and   Chaldee 

lexicon. 
1105<2Solomon  Jarchi;  <  Tongue  of  Learned.* 

Joseph  ben  Meir ;  Com.  on  Taimnd. 

Juda,  the  Levite;  Philosoph. 

Abraham  Aben  Ezra ;  Com.  on  Bible, 
1170tf.  Tarn;  *Bookofrighteoasiieas.' 
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11714.  8am  ben  Meir;  Com.  on  Talmud. 
Il73d.  Beniamin,  of  Tudela ;  Travels. 

Samuel ;  Ethics  and  Theology, 

Isaac  bar  Abba ;  GrammariaD. 

M osea  Kimhi ;  do. 

David  Kimhi ;  do. 

Il99d.  Abraham  bar  Dior ;  Cabbalist 

Abraham  ben  David ;  Jurist. 
llSl-1205  MaimoDides;    very    celebrated 

Commentary  on  Talmud. 
laOO  Abraham  bar  Chasdai;  Ethics. 

Eliakim;  Ceremonies. 

Baruch  Miggarmisa;  Laws,Ceremonies. 

Eliezer  Miggarmisa ;  Ethics,  Com. 

Asher ;  Compendium  of  Talmud. 

Perez  Haccohen ;  Talmudist. 

Moses  ben  Nachman ;  Ceremonies. 

Moses  BfilLkotsi ;  Comp.  of  Talmud. 
ISGSd.  Isaac  ben  Solomon  ;  Proverbs. 
126M,  Nissim  ;  <  Book  of  Homilies.' 
IXJQd.  Isaac  ben  Joseph ;  *  Precepts.' 

Moses  Aben  Tybon ;  Travs.  Math.  Phil. 

Solomon  benAdros;  Theology. 

Meir;  Meditations  on  Maimonides. 
IWkL  Menachem  Rekanat ;  on  laws  Moses. 

Bechal;  Com.  on  Pentateuch. 
1812d.  Shimshon;  on  the  Talmud. 

Issac  Israeli :  History. 

Judah,  SOD  of  Benjamin ;  Ritual. 

Mordecal ;  Compendium  of  Talmud. 

Imac  Dora ;  on  lawful  and  unlaw,  food. 

AaroQ  Haccohen ;  '  Way  of  Life.* 

Jerucham;  Book  of  Rectitude. 

Jacob  ben  Asher ;  Ritual. 

David  Abodraham ;  Astronomy. 

Levi  ben  Gerson ;  Astronomy. 
1S7M.  Menachem  Aben  Sirach ;  Ritual. 

Isaac  ben  Sheshot ;  Miscellaneous. 

Moses  Haccohen ;  <  Help  of  Faith.' 

Isaac  Sprot ;  polemic  against  Christianity 

Jom  tot  bar  Abraham ;  Com.  on  Maimon. 

Chasdai;  Ethics  and  Theology. 

SlmeoD  bar  Zemach ;  *  Shield  of  Faith.' 
l4Xtd.  Jacob  Levi ;  Ritual. 

Joseph  Albo ;  Theology. 

Israel  Germanus ;  on  the  Law. 

Jeshua  Levita ;  Introduction  to  Talmud. 

David  Vital ;  <  Golden  Verses.' 

Samuel  Sirsa;  Grammar. 

Isaac  ben  Arama ;  Com.  on  law. 

Elias  Misrachi ;  Arithmetic. 

Abarbinel ;  Commentary  on  Bible. 

Isaac  Abuhaf;  Ethics. 
1500  Abraham  Seba;  Conunentary. 

Isaac  Kano;  do. 

EBas  Levi ;  Grammarian. 

SolooQon  ben  Virga ;  Historian. 

Beajamin  Zeef ;  *  Quest  and  Answers.' 

Abraham  Zaecotfa ;  History. 

Hoses  Iserle ;  Astrology. 

Joseph  Karro ;  Com.  on  Maimonides. 

Anrias  Edomaens ;  History  and  Phil. 

GadaHah ;  History  and  Chronology. 
I502d,  Leo;  Gnunmarian. 

David  Gans;  Historian. 
IWO  Moses,  of  Traaa;  *  Book  of  God.' 
im-irm  Umea    MendftlsBshn ;    Philoso- 
phy. 


GREEK. 

B.  C. 

900  Homer ;  Iliad »  Odyssey. 

Hesiod ;  Works  and  Days. 
700  Tyrtaeus;  Elegiac. 

Archilochus ;  Satires  and  Elegies. 
600  Alcsus ;  Lyrical  Fragments. 

Sappho ;  Lyrical  Fragments. 
558d.  Solon. 

Epimenides. 
633-553  Stesichorus ;  Lyrical  Fragments. 

Mimnermus ;  Elegiac,  Fragmenia. 

Anacreon ;  Lyrics. 

Pythagoras ;  Philosophy. 
500  Zeno,  ofEIea;   Philosophy. 

Ocellus  Lucanus ;  Philosophy*. 
556-467  Simooides;  Lyrics. 
525-456  iEschylus;  Tragedies. 
51S-439  Pindar ;  Odes. 

Bacchylides;  Lyrics. 

Gorgias;  Fragments  of  Orations. 
496-405  Sophocles;  Tragedies. 
480--406  Euripides ;  Tragedies. 

Hecataeus ;  Fragments  of  History. 
484fr.  Herodotus;  History. 
471-391  Thucydides;  History. 
500-428  Anazagoras;  Philosophy. 

Antiphon;  Orations. 

Andorides;  Orations. 
468-399  Socrates;  Philost^hy. 
S8Sd.  Aristophanes;  Comedies. 
458-878  Lysias;  Orations. 
400  Ctesias;  History,  Fragments. 
444-859  Xenophon ;  History,  Philos. 

Issus;  Orations. 
460-357  Hippocrates;  Medicine. 
460-857  Democritus;  Philosophy. 
436-388  Isootates;  Orations. 

.Dinarchus;  Orations. 

Lycurgus;  Orations. 
429-437  Plato;  Philosophy. 
384-322  Aristotle  ;  Philosophy,  Rhetoric. 
2SSd,  Theophrastus ;  Ethics. 
382-822  Demosthenes;  Orations. 
889-314  iEschines ;  Orations. 
341-270  Epicurus;  Philosophy. 

Diphllus ;  Comedy,  Fragments. 
342-291  Menander;  Comedies,  Fragments. 
300  Bion;  Idyls. 
300  Euclid;  Geometry. 
263d.  Zeno,  of  Citium ;  Philosophy. 

Moschus;  Idyls. 

Lycophron ;  '  Cassandra.' 

Callimachus ;  Hymns  and  Epi^prams. 

Theocritus;  Idyls. 

Aratus ;  Poem  on  Astronomy. 

Cleanthee;  Hymns. 

Apollonius  Rhodius ;  *  Argonautics.* 

Manetho ;  Plistory,  Fragments. 

Apollonius ;    Conic  Sections. 
2l2d,  Archimedes;  <  Sphere  &  Cylinder.' 

Eratosthenes;  Philosophy. 
200  Nicander;  Theriaca. 
206-124  Polybius;  Universal  History. 

Apollodorus ;  *  Bibliotheca.' 
100  Meleager;  Epigrams. 

Copon;  Myth<Mogy, 
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Scymnas;  Poetical  Geography. 
Dionysius  HaHcarnasseus;  *  Rom.  Ant* 
Dionysius  Periegctcs ;  Geosraphy. 
Diodorus  Siculus ;  General  History. 
0  Strabo;  Geography. 
Dioscorides ;  Botany  and  Medicine. 

Pausanias ;  Description  of  (ireece. 

Plutarch  ;  Biography,  Morals,  &c. 

Dion  Chrysostom  ;  Orations,  &c. 

Epictetus ;  *  Enchiridion,'  Philosophy. 
A.  D.  UOd.  iElian ;  Varieties. 

Appian;  History. 

Ptolemy ;  Geography,  Astronomy. 
163/i.  Justin  Martyr ;  Apol.  for  Christianity. 
167<{.  Polycarp;  Theology. 
108-193  Galen;  Medicine. 

Arrian ;  *  Expedition  of  Alexander.' 

lamblicus ;  Novel  writer. 
n2d.  Athenagoras ;  *  On  the  Resurrection.' 

Phavorinus;  Lexicon. 
161(2.  Hermogenes;  Rhetoric. 

Polyenus;  Strategy. 

Dionysius,  of  Corinth ;  Theology. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  Philosophy. 

Theophilus,  of  Antioch ;  Theology. 

Hephaestion  ;  <  On  Metres.' 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis;  Theology. 

Maximus  Tyrius ;  Philosophy. 

ApoUinarius,  o(  Hierapolis. 

Julius  Pollux ;  *  Onomasticon,'  Rhet. 

Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons. 

Lucian;  Dialogues. 

Oppian;  Poems  on  Hunting  &  Fishing. 
194<2.  Atheneus;  Anecdotes. 
222d,  Diogenes  Laertius ;  Biography. 
244<2.  Phiiostratus ;  Life  of  Apollonius. 

Dion  Cassius ;  History  of  Rome. 

Herodian ;  History  of  Rome. 
'  Ammonius;  Philosophy.  • 
254(2.  Origen ;  Theology. 

Hesychius;  Lexicon. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  Theology. 

Jamblichus;  Philosophy. 
273d.  Longinus;  On  the  sublime. 
2S3-304  Porphyrins ;  Life  of  Pythagoras. 
84(ki.  Eusebius;  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Libanius ;  Orations  and  Epist. 

Achilles  Tatius ;  Novelist. 

Xenophon;  Novelist. 
888  Julian ;  Philosophy. 
298-371  Athanasius;  Theology. 
818-389  Greg.  Nazianzen ;  Theology. 
896d.  Gregory  Nyssxus  ;  Theology. 
816-386  Cyril;  Theology. 

Diophantus;  Mathematics. 

Eunapius ;  Lives  of  Philosophers. 
800  Aristenetus ;  <  Erotic  Letters.* 

Heliodorus;  Novelist. 

Chariton;  Novelist. 
864-407  Chrysostom ;  Theology. 
400  Longrus;  Novelist. 

Nonnus;  'Conquest  of  India.' 

Sjmesius ;  Orations  and  Episties. 

Stobaeus ;  Literary  Collections. 

Neraesius ;  *  Nature  of  Man,'  Philos. 

Zosimus  ;  Hist,  of  Roman  Emperors. 
888-446  Socrates ;  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Quintufl  Smyrnteus ;  '  Contin.  Homer.* 


Musaeus ;  Poem  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
4Md.  Sozomen ;  Ecclesiastical  History. 
460(2.  Theodoret;  Church  History. 
443d.  Cyril ;  Homilies. 
445d.  Proclus ;  Theology. 
600d.  Proclus;  Platonist. 
Eumathius  ;  Novelist 
Coluthus;  Poet 

Tryphiodorus ;  '  Destruction  of  TVoy.^ 
500  Stephanus;  Geography. 

Simplicius ;  Com.  on  Aristotie. 

Tribonianus ;  Jurist 

Procopius;   Hist,  of  reign  of  Justinian. 

Olympiodonis ;  Hist  olJustinian. 

Indicopleustes ;  Topography. 

Evagrius ;  Church  History. 

Agathius ;  Byzantine  History. 
600  Menan.  Protector;  Cheon. 

Theophanes;  Byzantine  History. 

Theophylactus;  Byzantine  History. 

Philoponus;  Grammarian. 
760d.  Damascenus;  Theology. 
758-828  Nicephorus;  Historian. 

Syncellus;  Historian. 
759-826  Theodoras  Studites ;  Sermons. 
891(2.  Photius;  « Bibliotiieca.' 

John  Malalas ;  Historian. 
911(2.  Leo  YI. ;  *  On  Christian  Faith.^ 

Leontius ;  History. 

Genesius;  History. 
909-959  Const.  Porphyrogenneta ;  Hist-SeL 

Sim.  Metaphrastes ;  '  Lives  of  Saints.' 
1080(2.  John  Xiphilinus ;  Abrig.  D.  Caasius. 

George  Cedrenus ;  History. 

John  Scylitza;  Historian. 

Theophylact;  Theology. 

Michael  Psellus ;  Mathematics. 
1100  Euthymtus;  Theology. 
1187(2.  Nicephorus  Bryennius ;  Byzantine. 

Anna  Comnena ;  Reign  of  her  Father. 

Theodore  Prodromus ;    Novel. 

Constant.  Manasses;  History. 

Zonaras ;  Hist  of  Rom.  and  Jews. 

Suidas;  Lexicon. 

Eustathius ;  Com.  on  Homer. 
1100-1184  William,  of  Tyre;  History. 

John  Tzetzes;  History  in  verse. 

Isaac  Tzetzes ;  Com.  on  Ly(»phron. 

Cinnamus;  History. 
1200  Nicephorus  Blemmidas ;  Theology. 

Joel;  History. 

Michael  Glycas ;  History. 

George  Acropolita;  History. 

Nicetas  Acominatus ;   History. 

George  Pachymer ;  History. 
1312(2.  Theod.  Metochita;  History. 

Callistus  Zantopulus ;  Church  History. 

Nicephorus  Gregoras ;  History. 
1275-1340  Manuel  Philes  ;  Poems. 

Maximus  Planudes ;  Antfaol. 

Leo  Pilatus ;  Literature. 

John  Cantacuzenus ;  History. 

George  Codinus ;  History. 

Michael  Ducas ;  History. 
1400  Eman.  Chrysolorus;  Gram. 
1450(2.  Pletho;  Philosophy. 

Eman.  Mosoopulus ;  Notes  od  Hesiod. 
1385-1472  BesssrioD ;  Theology. 
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1S96-1498  George,  of  TrelxizoDde ;  Aristot 
1478d.  Theodore,  of  Gaza  ;  Origin  of  Turks. 

Laooicus ;  History  of  Turlu. 

George  Phranza ;  History. 

Joha  Argyrophilus;  Aristot 

Demet.  Pamperes ;  Tales. 
ISOOd.  Manillus  Tarchoniota ;  Poet. 
1433-1513  Dem.  Chalcondyles ;  Philos. 
1673cl.  Paoagioti;  Theology. 
1700  KalliDikus;  Poems. 

Alex.  Maurocordato ;  Hist  of  Jews. 

Meletius;  Geography. 

Nicholas  Caradza;  Trans.  Vol. 

Dorotheus;  Aristotelian. 

M.  Tbarboures ;  Mechanics. 
nsed,  Riga ;  Lyrics,  Nat  Phil. 

Ducas ;  Trans.  Thucydides. 

Bulgaris;  Mathematics. 
1800  N.  Piccolo ;  Tragedy. 

Christopulus;  Opera. 

CaWos;  Lyrics. 

IlarioQ ;  Trans,  of  Sophocles. 

Psalidas ;  Metaphysics. 

Coray;  Commen.  Lexicon. 

Cumas;  Dictionary. 

Neophitus  Bamba ;  Ethics. 
1827^  Philippides :  Hist,  of  Wallachia. 

Pallaris ;  History  of  Greece. 

Perrevos ;  History  of  Sali. 

Demetrius;  Geography. 

LATIN. 

8.  C.  200.  M.  A.  Plautus ;  Comedies. 

Q.  Ennius ;  Epics. 

P.  Terentius ;  Comedies. 

M.  P.  Cato ;  De  Re  Rustica. 
110-33  T.  Pomponius  Atticus ;  Letters. 
115-28  Varro ;  De  Re  Rusdca. 

Vitnivius ;  Architecture. 
4d.  Verrius  Flaccus ;  Fasti  Capit. 
107-13  M.  T.  Cicero;  Orator,  Philos. 
d56.  T.  Lucretius ;  De  Rerum  Nat 
88-40  Catullus;  Lyrics. 
98-4S  Julius  Caesar ;    Commentaries. 

Hirtius  Pansa ;  Gallic  War. 
85-33  C.  Sallustius ;  Cataline,  Jttgurtha. 

Com^Nepos;  Biography. 
79-19  P.  y irgiiius ;  Eneid. 
63-8  Q.  Horatius ;  Odes,  Epis.  Satires. 
59-16  Prq)ertius;  Elegies. 
43  B.  c.  17  A.  D.  A.  Tibullus ;  Elegies. 
43  B.  c.  17  A.  D.  Ovid ;  Metamor.  Fasti. 
59  B.  c.  19  A.  D.  T.  Livius ;  Hist  of  Rome. 

Hyginns ;  Poeticon  Astronomicon. 
B.  C.  Vei.  Paterculus ;  Hist,  of  Rome. 

Pomp.  Mela ;  Geography. 

Valerius  Maximus ;  Anecdotes. 

Phxdrus ;  Fables. 
34-«2  Peraius ;  Satires. 

Quintius  Curtius ;  Hist  of  Alexander. 

C.  Celsus ;  Medicine. 

Columella;  Agriculture. 
I2-«5  L.  Seneca  ;  Phil.  Trae.  Poet 
38-615  Lacan  ;  Epic  Poet  Pharsalia. 
91d.  Petronius;  Satyricon. 

Talerius  Flaccus ;  Argonautics. 
S-79  PliDj,  Ike  Elder »  Nat  Hiitory. 


Silicusltalicus  \  <  Pdtiic  War.' 

Sulpicia;  Satires. 
99d.  Statius;  <  Thebais,'  <  Achilleis.' 
29-104  Marlial;  Epigrams. 
48-128  Juvenal ;  Satires. 
61-113  Pliuy  Younger ;  Epistles. 

Qijinctilian ;  Criticism. 
100  Tacitus ;  Hist.  Biography. 

Suetonius ;  Biography. 

Yaler.  Probus;  Gram. 

Frontinus;  Strategy. 

Terentianus  Maurus ;  De  arte  metrica. 

Pompei  Festus ;  Gram. 

Aulus  Gellius ;  Noctes  Attics. 

L.  Apuleius ;  Golden  Ass. 

C.  Julius  Solinus ;  ■  Polyhistor.' 
Justin ;  History. 

228d,  Ulpian;  Law. 

220d.  Tertullian;  Apol.  for  Christ 

Minutius  Felix  ;  Dial,  for  Christ.^ 

Julius  Obsequens ;  De  prodigiis. 

Censorinus ;  De  die  NatalL 
25Sd,  Cyprian;  Theology. 

Neanesianus;  Cyneeetica. 

Jul.  Culpumius ;  Eclogues. 
300  Arnobius ;  Adversus  Gentes. 
325d.  Lactantius ;  Apol.  for  Christ 

Spartianus;  Historian. 

Capitol  inus ;  do. 

Lampudius ;  do. 

Gallicanus;  do. 

Trcbellius  Pollio ;    do. 

F.  Vopiscus ;  do. , 

Aurelius  Victor;      do. 

Aquilinus  Juvencus ;  Gospel  in  Verse. 

M.  Victorinus ;  Hymns. 

Donatus ;  Grammar. 

Maternus ;  Astronomy,  Theology. 

Ambrosius;  Theoloey. 

Eutropius ;  Hist.  ofRome. 

Avienus;  Geograph.  Poem. 

D.  M.  Ausonius ;  Idyls. 
Marcellinus  ;  Hist,  of  Rome. 
A.  T.  Macrobius ;  Saturnalia. 
Symmachus ;  Epistles. 
Claudianus  ;  Poems. 
Prudentius  Clemens ;  Christ.  Poet 

329-420  Jerome ;  Version  of  Bible. 
410<i.  Rufinus ;  Eccles.  History. 

T.   Vegetius  Renetus ;  Milita. 
364-430  Augustine;   Theology. 

Sequester;  Geography. 

Sulpitius  Severus  ;  Sacred  Hist. 

Orosius  ;  Hist,  of  the  World. 

Sedulius ;  Poet.  Life  of  Christ. 

Mar.  Capella. 

Paulin;  Petrocorius. 
488J.  Sidorius  Apollinaris. 
521c2.  Ennodius ;  Christ,  poems. 

Victorius ;  Hist,  of  Church  in  Africa. 

Idaeius ;  Chronicles  to  468. 
500  Boethius ;  Poet  and  Philosopher. 
481-562  Cassiodorus ;  Historian. 

Priscianus ;  Grammar. 
468-533  Fulgentius ;  Theology. 
636d.  Dionysius  Exiguus ;  Cnrist  era. 

Non.  Marcellus;   Grammar. 
490-556  Arator ;  Acta  of  Apostles  in  yerse. 
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Joraandes;  Hist  of  Oolht. 

Evagrius ;  Hist,  of  Chutteh. 
6l5d,  Secundus   Hist  of  Lombards. 
700  Cresconius ;  Coil,  canons,  verses. 

Paul  Wamefrid ;  Hist,  of  Lombardf. 
800  Erchempert;  do. 

Anastasius;  Lives  of  Popes. 
900  Luitprand;  Hist  of  his  times. 


1000  Papiu;  ^mmu-. 

1089  Lanfiano;  Theology. 
1100  Dooizo;  Latin  Poetry. 

Alcamo ;  Sicilian  Poetry. 

Falcandus;  Hist,  of  Sicily. 

Gratian;  Canonbt. 

Campanus;  MaCfaeaatica. 


BRITISH. 


From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
Cemturt. 

A.  D. 

500  Gildas;  Conquest  of  Britain. 
600  Caedmon ;  Saxon  Poems. 
600  Nennius ;  Oriein  of  Britons. 
709<2.  Aldhelme ;  Latin  Poems. 
673-735  Bede ;  Church  His.  of  G.  Britain. 
849^901  Alfred;  Saxon  Poems,  Translations. 
S04d.  Alcuin ;  Theology,  History,  Poetry. 
909<i.  Asser ;  Life  of  Alfred.     His.  of  Eng. 
883d.  J.  S.  Erigena;  Of  Nature  of  Things. 
900  Ethelwerd ;  History  of  Great  Britain. 
1080-1109  Ingulphus;  Hist  of  Croyland. 
Eadmer;  Chronicle. 

Twelfth  Cekturt. 

1075-1132  Vitalis;  History  of  England. 
1118  Florence  of  VVorcester;  Chron.ofEng. 
1150<i.  Robert  Pulley n ;  Tlieology. 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth ;  Hist  of  Britain. 
1143<£.  Wm.  of  Malmsbury ;  Hist  of  Brit 

Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  Chron.  of  Eng. 

Simeon  of  Durham ;  Chron.  of  Eng. 
1181(i.  John  of  Salisbury;  Life  of  Becket. 
1173rf.  Richard  of  St  Victor;  Theology. 

Ralph  Glanville  ;  Collection  of  Laws. 

Layamon ;  Saxon  Poetry. 

Nigellus;  Speculum  Stultorum. 

Walter  Mapes ;  Satires,  Songs. 

Joseph  of  Exeter ;  Poems. 

G.  Cambrensis ;  Hist  conq.  of  Ireland. 
1186^.  Wm*  of  Newbury ;  Chron.  of  Eng. 

Thirteextk  Century. 

1200  Roeer  Hoveden ;  Chron.  of  Eng. 
1227(/.  Alexander  Neckham  ;  Theology. 

Gervase  of  Canterbury ;  Hist  of  Eng. 

Rob.  Grosteste ;  Nat  Philosophy. 
1245<i.  Alex.  Hales ;  Aristotelian. 

John  Peckham ;  Theology. 
I266d,  John  Holiwood ;  Astron.  Math. 

Roger  of  Wendover ;  Hist,  of  Eng. 
1259J.  Matthew  Paris ;  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Wm.  Rishanger ;  History  of  England. 

Robert  of  Gloucester;  Verse  Chron. 

T.  Lermont ;  the  Rhymer. 
1214-1292  Roger  Bacon  ;  Chem.  Optics. 

Richard  Middleton ;  Theology. 

Fourteenth  Century. 

Albricus;  Theolofinr. 
1808d.  Duds  Sootas ;  Pbilosopfay. 


Walter  Burieigh ;  Philosophy. 

Gilb.  Anglicus;  Medicine. 

Adam  Davie ;  Met  Romance. 
1828A  Nich.  Trivelh ;  Hist.  Phys.  Theol. 

Richard  of  Chichester ;  Chron.  of  Eog. 
1281-1345  R.  Auneerville  ;  Pbilobiblioo. 
1352d.  Lawrence  Minot ;  Hist  Poems. 
ISeOd,  Ralph  Higden;  Chron.  of  Eng. 
1370(f.  Henry  Knighkm ;  Chron.  of  Eog. 
1826-1396  John  Barbour ;  poet,  <  the  Brace.' 

Matthew  of  Westminster ;  *  Flowers  of 
History.' 
1324-1384  J.  Wiclifie;  Theol.  trans,  of  Bible. 
1372d.  John  Maundeville  ;  Travels. 

H.  de  Bracton ;  Law. 

John  Fordun ;  Chron.  of  Scotland. 

R.    Langlande ;    *  Pierce    Plowman/ 
satire. 
1828-1400    Geof.    Chaucer;    'Canterbury 

Tales.' 
1402d.  John  Gower ;  Elegies,  Romances. 

Fifteenth  Century. 

1400  Andrew  of  WIntown;  Chron.  of  Scot 

1380-1440  John  Lydgate  ;  Poems. 

I440<f.  T.  Walsingham ;  Hist,  of  Normandy. 

John  Fortescue ;  Laws  of  England. 
1395-1437  James  I.  of  Scotland;  Poems. 
John  Hardy ng;  Chron.  of  England. 

Lord  Berners ;  Trans,  of  Froisaart. 

W.  Caxfeon ;  Translations. 

Douglas  of  Glastonbury ;  Chron.  of  Eng. 

Stephen  Hawes;  <  Passetyme  of  Pleas.' 
1529i.  John  Skelton ;  Satires,  Odes. 
1487<i.  Thomas  Littleton;  Law. 

Sixteenth  Centv&t. 

1465-1530  Wm.  Dunbar; '  Thistle  &  Rose.' 
1475-1522  G.  Douglas;  Trans,  of  VirgU. 
1512(i.  R.  Fabyan ;  Chron.  of  England  and 

France. 
1460-1524  T.  Linacre  ;  Philol.  Med. 

Anth.  Fitzherbert ;  Husbandry. 
1489-1535  Thomas  More ;  '  Utopia.' 
1541e2.  Thomas  Wyatt ;  Sonnets. 
1547(/.  T.  Halls ;  Hist,  of  York  and  Lane 
1552d.  John  Leland  ;  Eng.  Antiquities. 
1565£f.  John  Hey  wood  ;  Drama. 
1546-7rf.  Earl  of  Surrey ;  Poems. 
1505-1557  W.  Cavendish;  Life  of  Wolsey. 
1495-1563  J.  Ball ;  Lives  of  Brit  Writera* 

Thomas  Elliot;  Philology. 
1475-1655  H.  Latimer ;  Sermons. 
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1515-1868  R.  Ascbaoi ; '  Tgj^  School  maator.' 
1581d.  R.  HoUnffshed ;  Sronicles. 
1681d.  Thoe.  WiTtwn  ;  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 
1580d.  Thomas  Tu9Ber;  Ilusbaodry. 
15T2<i  G.  Gascoigne  ;  Drama. 
1606-1582  Geo.  Bachanas ;  Hiat.  of  Soot 
1517-1567  J.  Fox  ;  Book  of  Martyra. 
1554-1586  Philip  Sidney ;  Arcadia,  &c.     ' 
ISOSd.  Christ  Marlowe  ;  Drama. 
1553-1596  Edm.  Spenser ;  Faery  Queen. 
1522-1570  Bp.  Jewel ;  Divinity. 
1553-1600  Rich.  Hooker ;  Eccle.  Polity. 
1550-1612  N.  Fitzherbert ;  Bimiphy. 
1564-1616  Wm.  Shakspeare  ;  Drama. 
1550-1600  John  Lylie ;  Euphues. 
1527-1605  John  Stowe ;  Chron.  and  Tbpog. 
1540-1603  W.  Gilbert ;  On  the  Loadstone. 

Sir  T.  North;  Trans,  of  Platarch. 
1565-1626  L.  Andrews ;  Sermons. 
1576-1625  John  Fletcher;  Drama. 
1586-1615  F.Beaumont;  Drama. 

Setertssnth  Cejnturt. 

1612<i.  John  Owen  ;  Latln^Epimms. 
166»-1616  J.  Pits;  Bior.  of  Kings,  biih.  &c. 
1550-1634  Edward  Coke ;  Law. 
1610«i.  Rich.  Knowles  ;  Hist,  of  Turks. 
1550-1617  John  Napier,  Logarithms. 
1551—1628  Wm.  Camden ;  Antiquities. 
1553-1616  R.  Hackluyt ;  Naval  Histories. 
1552-1617  W.  Raleigh  ;  Hist,  of  Wortd. 
1567-1619  Sam.  Daniel ;  Hist  England. 
15666.  J.  Ford ;  Drama. 
1627rf.  John  Hay  ward;  Eng.  Hist 
1574-1687  Ben  Jonson ;  Drama. 
1565-1629  J.  Speed;  Hist,  of  G.  Britain. 
1576-1639  Rob.  Burton;  Anat  of  Mel. 
1560-1626  Francis  Bacon ;  Philos.  Hist 
1662-1641  Henry  Spelman ;  Antiquities. 
1585-1639  P.  Massinger ;  Drama. 
1561--1612  J.  Harrin^on  ;  Trahs.  Ariosto. 
I632d.  E.  Fairfax ;  Trans.  Tasso. 
1577-1628  8.  PuTchas;  Coil,  of  Voyages. 
1563-1631  M.  Drayton  ;  J^ms. 
1577-1&43  G.  Sandys ;  Tnms.  Poems. 
1560-1641  Th«i.  Roe ;  Travels  in  East. 
1570-1681  R.  B.  Cotton ;  Antiquilies. 
1584-1654  John  Selden ;  Ant.  Law  Hist 
1611-1077  J.  Harrington ;  '  Oceana.* 
1581-1648  Ld.  E.Herbert;  Hist  of  Henry 

VIH. 
1562-1619  J.  Daniel ;  Poems. 
1585-1649  W.  Drummond ;  Poems. 
1573-1662  John  Donne ;  Satires,  Essays. 
1645<f.  R.  Baker;  Chron.  of  England. 
1660-1656  Janfts  Usher;  Hint  Uivinity. 
1588-1679  Thomas  Hobbes;  Metaphysics. 
1606-1666  W.  Ducdale;  Antiqui.  Hist 
1608-1661  Thos.  Fuller ;  Hist  Biog. 
168^1667  George  With^;  Satires. 
1599-1666  James  Shirley ;  Drama. 
1609-1641  Sir  J.  Suckling ;  Poems. 
1608-1673  Clarendon ;  Hist,  of  Rebellion. 
]650tf.  ThomM  May ;  Hist,  of  Parliament 
1602-1644  W.  Chillingworth ;  Theology. 
1630-1677  Isaac  Barrow;  Divinity,  Math. 
167741.  Jeremy  Taylor ;  Divinity. 
1606-1674  John  Miltonj;  Paradise  Lost. 

VOL.  V. 


RCudwortb;  Intellectual  Sys. 


1617-1688 

1613-1684  Jit.  Leishton ;  Divinity. 
1615-1691  Richard  Baxter ;  Divinity. 
1629-1700  William  Temple  ;  History. 
1627-1691  Robert  Boyle ;  Theol.  Chem. 
1630-1694  John  Tillotson ;  Sermons. 
1689d'W.  Sherlock;  Divinity. 
1617-1683  Algernon    Sydney;    Discourse 

on  Government - 
1620-1706  J.  Evelyn;  «6ylva.' 
1612-1686  J.  Pearson ;  Divinity. 
1628-1688  J.  Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress 
1681-1701  John  Dryden ;  Poems. 
1598-1688  Izaak  Walton ;  Biography. 
1686J.  Edmund  Castell ;  Lexicon  Ilepta. 
1624-1689  T.  Sydenham  ;  Medicine. 
1612-1688  Samuel  Butler;  Hudibras. 
1606-1682  T.  Browne ;  On  Vulgar  Errors. 
1615-1688  John  Denham  ;  Tragedies. 
1700<<.  R.  Brady;  History  of  England. 
1684-1684  Roscommon;  Poet 
1648-1688  Rochester;  Satires. 
1661-1685  Thomas  Otway ;  Tragedy. 
1666-1691  N.  Lee  ;  Drama. 
1618-1667  A.  Cowley ;  Poems. 
1606-1687  Edmund  Waller;  Poems. 
1620-1678  A.  Maxwell ;  Poems. 
1660-1667  W.  Ftynne ;  Hist  Politics. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  Biography. 
1605-1676  B.  Whitiocke  ;  History. 
1614-1687  H.  More ;  Theology. 
1600-1661  Brian  Walton ;  Biography. 
1632-1704  John  Locke ;  Philosophy. 
1638-1716  R.  South ;  Divinity. 
1642-1719  Isaac  Newton ;  Principia. 
1628-1706  John  Ray ;  Botany,  Nat.  Hist. 
1718<i.  Thomas  Rymer;  Foedera. 
1646-1719  J.  Flamsteed  ;  Astronomy. 
1679-1717  Thomas  Pamell ;  « The  Hermit.* 
1676-1708  John  Phillips ;    <  The   splendid 

shilling.* 
1678-1707  George  Farquhar ;  Comedies. 
1678-1735  Thos.  Hearne  ;  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
1678-1720  S.  Ockley  ;  Oriental  Antiquities. 
1643-1737  John  Strype ;  Ch.  Hist.  Biog. 
1635-1702  R.  Hooke  ;  Philosophy. 
1656-1742  Edmund  Halley ;  Astronomy. 
1660-1753  Hans  Sloane  ;  Natural  History. 
1670-1733  B.  de  Mendeville ;  Fab.  of  Bees. 
1671-1780  L.  Echard;  Hist  of  England. 
1686-1764  Thos.  Carte  ;  Hist,  of  England. 
1623-1682  Sir  W.  Petty  ;  Statistics. 
1674-1747  John  Potter ;  Antiquities. 
1664-1721  Matthew  Prior ;  Poems. 
1729d.  R.  Steele  ;  Drama,  Essays. 
1660-17.31  Daniel  Defoe;  Robinson  Crusoe. 
1672-1719  Jos.  Addison ;  Spectator,  Poems. 
1673-1718  Nich.  Rowe ;  Tragedy. 
1726<{.  J.  Yanbrugh  ;  Comedy. 
1672-1728  W.  Congreve ;  Comedy. 
1688-1732  John  Gay  ;  Comedy,  Fables. 
1690-1762  M.  W.  Montague;  Letters. 
1763d.  Nat  Hooke  ;  History  of  Rome. 
1696-1742  S.  Clark ;  Divroity,  Philosophy. 
1683-1740  D.  Wateriand  ;  Divinity. 
1683-1760  C.  Middleton ;  Life  of  Cicero. 
1699-1746  R.  Blair ;  •  The  Grave.' 
1689-1761  S.  Richardson ;  NoveUst. 
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1661-1740  R.  Bendey;  Divinity,  Theology. 
1687-1760  A.  Baxter  ;  Metwbysics. 
1672-1751  Bolingbroke ;  Politics,  Literat 
1684-1768  G.  Berkeley ;  Meta.,  Ethics. 
1701-1750  Pliilip  Doddridge ;  Divinity. 
1662-1762  Junes  Bradley  ;  Astronomy. 
1694-1747  F.  Hutclieson ;  Moral  PliikM. 
1676-1761  T.  Stkerlock ;  Divinity. 
1696-1746  C.  Maclaurin ;  Mathematics. 
1694-1778  Lord  Chesterfield ;  Letters. 
1740(2.  Eph.  Chambers ;  Cyclopiedia. 
1676-1761  B.  Hoadley  ;  Polemics. 
t692-1752  Bp.  J.  Butler ;  Analogy  Sermons. 
1708-1767  John  Swinton ;  History. 
1716-1779  David  Garrick ;  Drama. 
1720-1771  S.  Foote;  Drama. 
1708-1764  R.  Dodsley ;  Drama. 
1667-1745  Jonathan  Swift;  Satires, Tales. 
1674-1748  I.  Watts ;  Hymns,  Logic. 
1681-1765  Edw.  Young ;  Night  Thoughts. 
1688-1744  A.  Pope ;  Poetry,  Letters. 
1692-1748  W.  Somerville  ;  <  The  Chase.' 
1696-1758  Allan    Ramsay ;    <  The  Gentle 

Shepherd.' 
1608-1748  Rich.  Savage  ;  Poems. 
1700-1748  James  Thomson;  Seasons. 
1700-1758  John  Dyer ;  Poems. 
1707-1754  H.  Fielding ;  Novelist 
1710-1742  Joseph  Hammond ;  Elegies. 
1709-1778  Ld.  Lytdeton ;    Divinity,  Hist 

Poems. 
1776<i.  James  Granger ;  Biog.  Hist  of  Eng. 
1708-1791  J.  L.  C.  Wesley;  Divin., Poems. 
1704-1757  D.  Hartley ;  Philosopher. 
1704-1787  Soame  Jenyns;  Theology. 
1709-1779  W.  Warburton;  Theol.  Crit 
1698-1770  J.  Jortin ;  Divinity,  Criticism. 
1710-1787  Bp.  Lowth ;  Phiiol.  Sacred. 
1696-1782  Ld.  Kaimes ;  Criticism. 
1723-1780  W.  Blackstone ;  Law. 
1718-1768  Sterne;  <Tristam  Shandy.* 
1714-1768  W.  Shenstone ;  Poems. 
1720-1756  W.Collins;  Odes. 
1706-1783  H.  Brooke  ;  Novelist 
1709-1784  Sam.  Johnson  ;  Mor.  Biog.  Crit 
1712-1786  J.  Hanway ;  Travels  in  the  East 
1782(i.  John  Blair ;  Chronologist 
1711-1786  Hume;  Hist  of  Eng.,  Essays. 
1721-1770  M.  Akenside;  Pieas.  of  Imag. 
1716-1771  Thos.  Gray ;  Odes,  Elegies. 
1721-1798  Wm.  Robertson  ;  Historian. 
1728-1790  Adam  Smith;  Wealth  of  Nations. 
1709-1780  J.  Harris;  Philology. 
1728-1798  John  Hunter ;  M^icine. 
1716-1795  F.  Balguy ;  Divinity. 
172&-1790  T.  Warton;  Hist  of  Eng.,  Poet 
1720-1771  T.Smollett;  Novelist. 
1712-1789  R.  Glover;  Poet 
1781-1774  O.  Goldsmith  ;  Poet,  Novel.  &c 
1725-1797  W.  Mason;  Poems,  Biography. 
1752-1770  T.  Chatterton ;  Poems. 
1727-1805  Arthur  Murphy ;  Drama. 
1781-1800  William  Cowper ;  Poems. 
1797i<.  Horace  Walpole;  Politics. 
1730-18Q2  J.  Moore ;    <  Views  of  Society 

and  Manners.' 
1780-1794  James  Bruce  ;  Travels. 
1724-1804  W.Gilpin;  Biography, Divinity . 


[Not. 

1787-1794  Ed.  Qttiboq;  'Decline  and  FiU 

of  Roman  Empire.' 
1782-1811  R.  Cumberland;  Dranuu 
1732-1802  Erasmus  Darwin ;  ]3ot.  Garden. 
1735-1803  James  Beattie ;   Poems,  E«ayi. 
1750-1774  R.  Ferguson  ;  Poems. 
1733-1794  Geo.  Colman ;  Comedies. 
1738-1819  J.    Wolcot;    (Peter    Pindar,) 

Poems. 
1735-1808  J.  Whitaker ;  Hist  Mandbeetor. 
1710-1796  Thomas  Reid ;  Philosophy. 
1728-1792  Sir  J.  ReynoMs ;  Art. 
1806<2.  Samuel  Horsley ;  Divinity. 
1733-1804  Joseph  Priestley  ;  Met  Chem. 
1718-1800  Hugh  Blair ;  Rhetoric,  Sermons. 
1747-1794  William  Jones ;  Languages. 
1723-1791  R.  Price ;  Metaphysics,  Divintty. 
1738-1796  J.  McPherson ;  Ossian'sPoems. 
1780-1797  Edmund  Burke;  Oratory. 
1740-1795  J.  Boswell ;  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
1744-1797  Jos.  Milner;  Church  History. 
1748-1802  Jos.  Strutt ;  Chron.  Antiqui. 
1759-1796  Rob.  Bums;  Poems. 
ISOOif .  J.  Home ;  Drama. 
1751-1806  R.  B.  Sheridan ;  Drama. 
1748-1805  Wm.  Paley;  Theoloey. 
1759-1808  Richard  Person ;  Phlfol. 
1760-1808  Thos.  Beddoee;  Medicine. 
181  l<i.  N.  Maskelyne ;  Astronomy. 
1738-1822  Wm.  Herschel ;  Astronomy. 
1814d.  Charles  Bumey;  HistofMuaie. 
1764-1828  Ann  Radcliffe ;  Novels. 
\823d.  Robt  Bloomfield ;  '  Farmer^s  Boy.' 
1743-1825  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  Poems,  Tales. 
1751-1821  Isaac  MUner;  Divin.,  Nat  PhU. 
1779-1808  J.  Macdiarmid ;  Biopaphy. 
1741-1820  Arthur  Young ;  Agncaitiire. 
1743-1825  A.  Rees ;  Cydopa^a. 
1743-1820  Jos.  Banks ;  Nat  History. 
1823d.  D.  Ricardo;  Political  Economy. 
1784-1827  W.  Mitford;  Hist,  of  Greece. 
1783-1826  Bp.  R.  Heber ;  Poet,  Traveller. 

Major  Rennell ;  Geography. 

Dugald  Stewart;  Mental  Philosophy. 
ISSld,  Apb.  Magee ;  Divuuty. 

Thomas  Scott ;  Commentary  on  Bible. 

Thomas  Young;  Hieroelyphica. 
1778-1825  P.  Elmsley ;  Phitology. 
1778-1829  Humphrey  Davy ;  Chemistry. 

T.  Wollaston ;  Chemistry. 
1822<i.  Ed.  Daniel  Clarke ;  Traveb. 
1806d.  Chas.  J.  Fox ;  Hist  Orator. 
1826d.  Dr.  Parr';  Philology. 
1828<i  C.  Hutton ;  Mathematics. 
ISSld.  Robert  Hall ;  Divmity. 
1831(2.  Andrew  Thomson ;  Sermons. 
1822(1.  John  Keats ;  Poems. 
1788-1824  Lord  Byron ;  Pbems. 
1822(2.  P.  B.  Shelley ;  Poems. 

Henry  Kirke  White ;  Poems. 
ISUd.  R.  C.  Maturin;  Drama. 

Miss  Austin;  Novelist. 
1882(1.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh ;  Philosophy. 
lS32d,  Jeremy  Bentham ;  Polit  Economy. 
1832(1.  George  Crabbe;  Poet 
1831(2.  Wm.  Greenfield ;  Phikklogist 
1770-1827  G.  Canning ;  Pelitics. 
1769>1880  Wm.  HnsloMon ;  Finance. 
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ARABIAN,  PERSIAN,  AND  TURKISH. 

600  Mobammed ;  Koran. 
<2S-757  Lebid ;  Poemi. 

Zobair;  Ptems. 

Amnilkais;  Poems. 

Ahtnin;  Modidne. 
700  Ja&r ;  CbemiBtrv. 
999-19t  Abu  Hanifab;  llieology. 

Mdbam.  ben  Omar;  History. 

Abon  Maiaab ;  Poems. 
792-810  Abunowas;  Poems. 

Rebashi;  Poems. 
988d,  Abu  Obeid  ;  Fables. 
740-830  Asmai ;  Tbeology. 

Kendi;  Philosopby. 

J.  ben  Serapion ;  Medicine. 

Aloanon ;  Astronomical  Tables. 
88M.  Bahali;  Etymology. 

Alfragan;  Astronomy. 

NasirKhosru;  Metapbysics. 
80i^-885  Albomazar ;  Mathematics,  Astron. 
810-^0  Bochari;  Traditions. 

Geber;  Cbemistry. 
804-845  A.  Teman ;  Poems. 
82I-88t  Boehteri;  Antbology. 

Wahab;  Travels. 

Abmeid ;  Travels. 
880d.  I.  Kotaibah ;  History. 
888-022  Abu  Ja&r ;  HistiHy. 
874i2.  Honain  ben  Isaac ;  Iranalation. 

Abu  Hbham.  Abdal ;  Literature. 
fSlii.  Almotanabbi;  Poems. 
818-087  Said  ben  Batrilt;  Gen.  History. 

En^chius';  History. 
807d  Massudi ;  History,  and  Geograpby. 

Ibn.  Hanhal ;  Geography. 

Albategni;  Astronomy. 

i  Rases;  Medicine. 

BenMosa;  Mathematics. 

Aiopbi;  Astronomy. 
854dL  Ailarabt;  Aristotelian  Philosopby. 
906d.  Gebuari ;  Aristotelian  Philosophy, 
1000  Adimet ;  On  Dreams., 

Ibn  Mesua ;  Medicine. 
880-1088  Avicenna;  Nat  Phil.,  Med. 

Abulcasis;  Medidne. 

Jelaleddfai ;  *  Calendar.* 

Anaichel;  Astronomy. 

Almayadad;  Hist  of  Saracens. 
032-1020  Ferdusi ;  Persian  Epic  Poet 
828-1057  Abul  Ola;  Poems. 
Uldii.  Tograi;  Poet 

Algazel;  Antiquities. 
10885.  Ben  Idris ;  Geography. 
1054-1121  Hariri ;  Moral  Poems. 
1068-1112  GazaU ;  Aiist  Philosophy. 

Alfaaain;  Optics. 
1186^  Tabrizi;  Commentaries. 

Akhabit;  Optics,  Astronomy. 
1188d.  A.Zohar;  Medicine. 
1208d.  Averroes ;  Aristotelian. 
118141.  Feleki ;  Poet 
118«il.  Khakaoi;  Poet 
1200i<.  Anwari;  Poet 
II861I.  Jaa&r  ebn  TofaO ;  Novelist 
1284d.  I.  EUaredb  ;  Poet 

Bohadin;  life  otf" Saladin. 
1218d.  A.  Bm»;  Arithmetic. 


274d.  Caswin;  Natural  History. 

AbdoUatif ;  Topomphy.   . 
198-1291  Saadi;  <Gulistan.' 

Elfaragi;  Poems. 
244(i.  Abuldem;  History. 
24!dd.  Beithar;  Botany,  Medicine. 
201-1273  Nasirreddin;  Astronomy. 
226-1286  Abulfarage ;  UuTersal  History. 
802<2.  Elmacin;  History  of  Saracens. 

Fadlallah;  Hist  of  Moguls. 
844<t  E.  Hajan ;  Grammar. 
273-1338  Abulfeda;  Geoff.  History. 
SSld,  Novairi;  Universal  History. 

Bloham.  ibn  Batuta ;  Travels. 
858d.  Ibn  al  Wardi;  Geograpby. 
896<2.  Hafiz;  Odes. 
828-1414  FIruzabadi ;  <  The  Camoos.' 

All  Y.  Sherifeddin ;  Life  of  Tamerlane. 
887-1488  Makrizi ;  History. 
450<f.  Arabshah;  LifeofTimur. 

Zeineddin;  Abulhassan. 
898-1444  UIugBeg;  Astronomy. 
SSld.  Babacusbi;  PoUtics. 
480^.  Bacai;  Biography. 

Mirlchond ;  Gen.  History  to  1474. 
.580(2.  Baber;  Autobiography. 
486(1.  Jamai ;  Pbet 
500  Albassan ;  Description  of  Africa. 
590(2.  Aljannabi ;  Univ.  History. 
666(2.  Babacusbi;  Morals. 
600  Nured  Shlrazi ;  Metaphysics. 

Moham.  Hossaia ;  Lexicographer. 

Ferishta;  History  of  India. 
605-1668  Abulgari;  History  of  Tartars. 
675(2.  Haji  KhsOifeb ;  History. 
700  Gholam  AH ;  Grammar. 

GhoUm  Hussein ;  Chron.  of  Hind. 

POLISH. 

1226(2.  Vfaic.  Kadlubek;  Hist  of  Poland. 
1258(i  Bogupbalus ;  Chron.  of  Poland. 
1278(2.  Martin  Polonus;  Chron.  of  Popes  frc 

VitelHo;  Optics. 
1415-1480  Dluglossus;  Hist  of  Poland. 
147^1548  Nich.  Copernicus;  Astronomer. 

Chwalcezwski ;  Chron. 

Bielski ;  do. 

Lucas  Gomicki ;  Ethics. 
1515-1568  ReyofNaglowic;  Ethics. 
1580-1584  Kochanowsld ;  Dithvramb. 

Stryjkowsld;  Chron.  of  Poland. 
1505-1640  SarbieWski ;  Latin  Poet 
1644^.  John  Maccov ;  Theology. 
1690-1670  Pnipcov ;  Theotogy. 
1567-1687  Ab.  Bzovius ;  Ch.  Annals. 
1628-1675  Lubienetski ;  <  Hist  of  Reibr.' 
1700  Dogiel ;  Coll.  History  of  Poland. 

Mizler;  do.  do. 

1796(2.  Naruszewicz ;  Poet  and  Hist. 
1800  Krasicki ;  Poet,  Romances. 

Boguslawski;  Drama. 

Bronikowski ;  Novelist 

Bematowicz ;  do. 

fiulgarin ;  do. 

Blickiewicz;  Poems. 

Odyniec;  Drama. 

Linde;  Lexicon. 

Lach  Szmyma;  Travels. 

Potocki ;  IVaveis. 
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da;nish. 

1204<I.  SazaGrtmat. ;  Hist  of  North.  Nat 

flueno ;  Hbt.  of  Denmark. 

Sunesen;  Jurist 

Axel;  Theology. 

Sturia  Thoridsen ;  Hist,  of  Norway. 
1546-1601  TychoBrahe;  Astrooomy. 
1600<l.  Vrsus;  do. 

1685-1629  G.  Bnrtholine ;  Anat,  Theol. 
1577-1640  P.  Kinsten ;  Orientalist 
1591-1640  J.  J.  Pontanus ;  Danish  Hist 
161^6.  Anders  Bordtng ;  Poems. 
1587fr.  Anders  Arrebo ;  Rel.  Poet. 
1588-1654  Ole  Worm ;  Ant  Philol. 
16346.  Thomas  Kingo ;  Hymns. 
1685-1703  J.  C.  Sturmius ;  Phys.  Math. 
1684-1754  L.  Holberg;  Drama,  Hist 
1690-1752  Charles  Falster ;  Satirist 
16636.  Arne  Magnussen ;  History. 

Albert  Thura ;  do. 

1748d.  Hans  Gram ;  do. 

I775d.  Langebek ;  Coll.  Dan.  History. 
1764(2.  Pontoppidan ;  History. 
1724-1764  Sneedorf ;  Poems. 

TuUin;  Lyrics. 
1748-1781  John  Ewald  ;  Trag.,  Lyr. 
1720-1798  P.T.Suhim;  Hist  of  Denmark. 

Oeder ;  Flora  Danica. 

J.  H.  Wessel ;  Hum.  Poems. 
1736-1806  H.  Tode ;  Dramas. 
1759-1796  Samsoe ;  Tragedies. 
17586.  P.  A.  Heiberg :  Drama. 
1826d.  Malte  Brun ;  Geography. 

C.  L.  Sander ;  Dramas. 
1826d.  Jens.  Baggesen ;  Lyrics. 

Oehlenschlager ;  Poems. 

B.  S.  Ingermann ;  Lyrics. 

Rask;  Orientalist. 

SWEDISH. 

1400  Eric  Olai ;  Hist  of  Goths  and  Swedes. 
1430(2.  Bryn.  Karisson ;  Didactic. 
1544d.  John  Magnus ;  Hist,  of  Sweden. 

Olaus  Magnus;  Cust.  of  North.  Nat. 
1538-1599  Lagcrloof;  Hut  North.  Europe. 
1577-1640  P.  Klrsten;  Orientalist 
1630-1702  01.  Rudbeck ;  Bot  Anatomy. 

Stiemhjelm ;  Epic  Poet. 
1654-1720  Peringskiold;  Hist 
1708-1763  Olof  Dalin  ;  Poetry,  Hist 
1707-1778  Linneus;  Botany. 
1785(1.  Wallerius;  Mineralogy. 
1741-1796  Bellerman ;  Lyrics. 
1781^.  Lagerbring;   History. 

Ihre ;  Dictionary. 
1610(2.  Elgstrom ;  Poems. 

Thorild;  Travels. 

Atterbome;  Poems. 

Tegner ;  Romancjes,  &c. 

Blexell ;  Topography. 

Granberg;  Statistics. 

Berzelius;  Chemistry. 

Wotterstadt;  Medicine. 

Liliegren ;  North.  Antiquities. 

Afzelius;  Iceland  Records. 

Norberg ;  Orientalist. 

Hallenberg ;  History. 


ICELANDIC. 

900  Hjalti;  Poems. 

1100  Thorwald ;  Ballads. 

11566.  Saemund;  Elder  Edda« 

1148(2.  Aro;  Aimals  of  Iceland. 

1200  Sturieson ;  Younger  Edda,  HisC« 

Suerren;  Tales. 
1546-1640  Am.  Jonas;  Hist  of  Iceland. 
1639-1720  TorfjBus;  Hist  of  Norway. 
1819(2.  Thorlacksen;  Trans,  of  MUton. 

RUSSIAN. 

Thb  Russian  has  been  in  use,  as  the  Tan* 
guage  of  literature,  scarcely  more  dian  a 
century;  almost  all  books  nsed  hi  Russia 
were  written  in  the  ancient  Sclavoiuc 
tongue,  which  does  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  Russian,  but  more  closely  resembles  the 
languages  spoken  in  Senria;  and  in  the 
other  provinces  near  the  Save  and  Danube. 
The  nrst  printing  office,  in  Russia,  was 
established  in  155S. 

1000  Yaroslaf;  Code  of  Laws. 
1056-1115  Nestor;  Chron.  of  Rama. 
1120(i  Theodosius;  Annals. 
1128d.  Sylvester;  Chron.  of  Rusoa. 
1206(2.  Simeon;  do. 

Expedition  of  Igbor ;  unknown  author^ 

The  blank  of  nearly  fqur  centuries  arises 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Mongols,  who  hekl 
Russia  from  1223  to  1477.  They  destroyed 
almost  all  ancient  books,  and  repressed  the 
rising  spirit  of  knowledge,  which  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greeks  was  then  intro- 
ducing into  Russia. 

1600  Simeon,  of  Polotsk;  Poems. 

Demetrius,  of  RostoflT;  Thedogy. 
1700  Theophanes;  Sermons. 

Khilkoff*;  Hist,  of  Russia. 
1750(2.  Tatisc^ff ;  Chron.  of  Russfai. 

Cherbatdt^  History. 

Golikoff;  do. 

1708-1744  Cantemir;  Pbems. 
1711-1765  Lomonosoflf;  Poems,  Science. 

Tredianoffski ;  Poems. 

Popofski ;  Trans,  of  Pope. 
1718-1777  Sumarokoflf;  Drama. 
1733-1807  Kheraskoff;  Rujsiad. 
1737-1812  Plato;  Sermons. 
1741-1811  P.  S.  Pallas ;  Natural  Hist.      ■ « 
1757-1816  MuraviefT;  Hist.  Didac. 

Eugenius ;  History. 
1796(2.  KostroflT;  Trans,  of  Iliad. 
173&-1799  Petroff;  Trans,  of  Eneid. 
1742-1794  Kniajnin;  Drama. 
1744-1784  Khemnitzer ;  Fables. 

Klushin ;    Comedies. 

Ephimieff ;  do. 

1745-1792  Vizln;        do. 

Ablesimoff;   Operas. 
1743-1816  Deijavin;  Lyric  Pdetry. 
1743-1803  Bogdanovitch ;        do. 

Nicoleff;  Tragedies. 
1800  Shishkoff*;  Criticism. 

Augustin;  Sermons. 
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17666.  Karamsin ;  Hbt.  of  Ranla. 

Kacheno&ki ;  Hjatory. 

6.  Glinka ;  do. 

Kotzebae ;  Voyages. 

Gretch ;  Hist,  of  Ruaa,  Lit. 

Tiiiikowski ;  Joum.  to  China. 

MaikoiT;  Comic  Poems. 

Dmitrieff;  Lyrics,  Fables. 
1816d.  Ozeroff ;  Tragedies. 

Sttmarokoff;     Poems. 
1783&.  v.  A.  Jakofski ;  do. 
182li2.  MiloDoff;  Satires. 

Batiushkoff ;  Trans.  Ttballcu. 

Goeditch ;  Trans.  Iliad. 

Krykfeff;  Fables. 

ITALUN. 

1182-1260  Accnrdus;  Law. 
124M.  P.  dalle  Vigne ;  History. 

Biarco  Polo;  Travels. 
1296d.  G.  de  Voragine;  Legends. 

Guldo,  of  Colonna ;  Poet.  Hist 
12IM^  BranettoLatini;  Poet 
ISOOd.  6.  Calvacanti ;         do. 

JdinXXII. ;  Poem  on  Med. 
1224-1274  Thos.  Aquinas ;  Theology. 
Bonaventura;  Dcholastic. 
G.  Darand;  Law. 
1260-1315  Pietro  d'Albano;  Physics. 

Rostechelli;  Commentaries. 
126&-1821  Dante ;  La  Divina  Commed. 

Mon.  de  Luzzi ;  Anatomy. 
1313^.  Am.  Villanovan ;  Alchemy. 
tSXJd,  Cecco  d'  AscoU ;  Astronomy. 
1848J.  G.  Andreas ;  Canons. 

Bartolas;  Law. 
1264-1348  F.  Baiberino ;  Poems. 
1904-1874  Petrarca;  do. 

181^-1375  Boccacio;  II  Decamer. 
1366-1429  Ferret! ;  Hist,  of  own  times. 
1374r-1471  Beccadelli;  Poet. 
1380-1499  Poggio;  Literatore. 
1407-1467  Lorenzo  Valla;  do. 
D.  Burchiello ;  Sonnets. 
Leoo.  Bnini ;  Hist  of  Florence. 
137^1460  Gaarino;  Trans,  of  Plut. 
Leonard,  of  Pisa;  Algebra. 
Nich.  Tedeschi ;  Law. 
1462fl.  M.  Savonarola  ^  Med. 
14/BM,  Bar.  Montagnana ;  Law. 
1391^1459  G.  Manetti ;  Orientfidist 
1482d.  Paul  Toscanello ;  Astron. 
1416-14li6  Accolti ;  Hist,  of  Holy  Wjar. 
1888-1463  Btondus;  Hist,  of  Venice. 
1406-1464  M.  Sylvius;  Hist  and  Poet 

John  Gobelin ;  Hist. 
1883-1471  Panormita;  Bk)g. 
1421-1481  Platina;  Lives  of  Popes. 
1437-1486  Buonaccorsi ;  Blog. 
1426-1496  Laetua ;  Lives  of  Caesars. 

fierliogfaieri ;  Geog. 
1426-1468  Portano;  Hmt 
1602(2.  Bonfiniua;  Hist  of  Hung. 
1432-1487  Puld ;  Poet 
1898-1481  Philelpbua;  Poet,  and  Ethics, 
1492d.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  Poet  Lit 
)464-1494  PolixiaDo;  Poetry,  Drama. 


1438-1499  Fidnns;  Trans,  of  Plato. 
1466-1632  P.  Accolti;  History. 
16l2<i.  Ant  della  Torre ;  Anatomy. 
1462-1620  L.  da  VIdci;  Treatise  on  l^aint. 

G.  Abrosi ;  Astronomy. 
1472-1612  Acchillini ;  Medicine. 
1478-1629  B.  Castiglione;  *  The  Courtier.' 
1476-1626  G.  Rucceilai;  *  Le  Apt' 
1461-1623  Alexan.  ab  Alexandre ;  Poet 

M.  Boiardo ;  Poet 
1458-1630  Sanoazar;  Arcadia. 
1630c2.  Bemi ;  Satires. 
1474-1633  Ariosto ; '  Oriando  Furioso.' 
l5Ud,  F.  M.  Molza ;  Poems. 
1482-1528  MachiavelU ;  Hist,  of  Fbr. 
1470-1647  Bembo;  Hist  of  Venice. 
1662<2.  L.  Alberti ;  Hist,  of  Bologna. 
1600-1670  B.  Cellini ;  Autobk)grapby. 
1608-1666  B.  Varchi;  Hist,  of  own  times. 
1478-1560  TrissiDo;  Epic,  Tragedy. 
1666(2.  Hier.  Vida ;  Latin  Poetry. 
1664d.  M.  Angelo  Buonaroti ;  Poems. 
1603-1666  G.  della  Casa ;  do. 

16176.  G.  Anguillara ;  Tragedy. 
1608-1668  L.  Dolce ;  Trag.  Hist  Epic* 
1493-1576  Bernardo  Tasso ;  <  Amadis.* 
1604-1573  G.  Giraldi ;  Tragedy. 
1483-1663  G.  Fracastoro ;  Med. 
1492-1660  And.  Alciato ;  Law. 

Nich.  Tartaglia ;  Math. 
1609-1676  F.  Commandino ;  Math. 
1667£i.  Angelo  Caninio ;  Oriental. 
1614-1664  And.  Vesalio;  Anat 
1623-1663  Falopius ;  Medicine. 
1615-1680  V.  Borghini ;  History. 
1614-1578  G.  Vasari ;  Lives  of  Painters. 
1670(2.  Eustachi;  Medicine. 
1512-1574  P.  Manut  Aldus;  Comment 
1601-1676  Cardano;  Mathemat 
1611-1691  Launcellotti ;  Law. 
1600-1688  Sperone  Speroni ;  Orations. 
1681-1600  Ammirato;  Hist,  of  Florence. 
1611-1579  Adrian! ;  Hist  of  his  times. 
1529-1606  Davanzati ;  Hist.  Eng.  Ref. 
1588-1607  C.  Baronius ;  Church  Annals. 
1540-1698  ParuU;  Hist  of  Venice. 
1533-1611  Possevini;  Descrip.  of  Russia. 
1652-1623  Sarpi;  Hist  Coun.  Trent 
1676-1681  £.  C.  Davila;  Hist  Civil  Wan. 
1619-1608  Cssalpino;  Botany. 
1622-1605  Aldrovandi;  Nat  Hist 
1646-1609  Torsellino;  Grammar. 
1683(2.  Grazzini;  Comedies. 
1544-1696  Tasso;  'Gerusal.  libera.' 
1600(2.  G.  Bagnioli ;  Tragedy. 
1688-1618  Guarini ;  <  II  Pastor  Fido.' 

Rinuccini;  Opera. 
1666-1606  Bracciolini;  Poems. 

Vecchi ;  Comic  Opera. 
1669-1626  G.Marmi;  Poems. 
1577-1640  Achilini;  do. 

1661-1636  A.  Tassoni ;  do. 
1652-1637  G.  Chiabrera;  do. 
1615-1664  Laur.  Lippi ;  Comic  Poems. 

G.  Marini ;  Romances. 
1616-1678  Salvator  Rosa ;  Satires. 
1680-1699  C.  M.  Maggi ;  Poems. 
1646-1704  Maozinl;  Art  of  Poetry. 
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1642-1707  V.  FiUeijft;  Ptems. 
157»-1644  6.  Bentivoglio;  Hist  Civil  wan. 
16]9d.  J.  Fabriciu0 ;  Som.  Anatomy. 
1642-1621  Belarmino;  Polemics. 
1564-1642  Galileo;  Astronomer. 
1668-1639  T.  A.  Campanella ;  Philos. 
1586-1619  L.  Tanini;  Theology. 
1644<i.  B.  Castelli;  Mathemat 
1647<l.  B.  Caralieri;        do. 
1567-1647  FabioCoionna;  Bot 
1686-1662  P.  della  Yalle ;  Travels. 
1671-1649  F.Strada;  HisL  of  wars  of  Flan. 
1616-1678  6.  B.  Nani ;  Hist,  of  Venice. 

Oderie  Rainaldi ;  Church  Hist. 

Tillani ;  Hist,  of  Florence. 
1626-1697  F.  Redi ;  Nat  Hist. 
1628-1694  M.  Malpigfai;  Anatomy. 
1621-1709  v.  Viviani ;  Math. 
1688-1714  Magliabecchi ;  Literature. 
1626-1712  G.  D.  Cassini ;  Math. 
1666-1710  Guelielmini ;        do. 
1668-1706  G.  Baglivi ;  Medidne. 
1660-1712  Aleas.  Ouidi;  Lyrics. 
1664-1718  G.  y.  Gravina;  Law. 
1688-1714  A.  Marchetti;  Poems. 
1674-1785  Forteguerra;        do. 
1668-1728  G.M.  Crescembini;  Fbetvy. 
1669-1760  Apostolo  Zeno ;  Operas. 
1676-1755  S.  Maflei;  Tragedies. 
1672-1760  L.  Muratori;  Annals  ofltaly. 
1680-1748  Giannone;  Hist  of  Naples. 
1696-1782  P.  Metastado;  Operas. 
1977-1766  G.  Cassini ;  Astronomy. 
1681-1771  G.  Blorgagni ;  Anatomy. 
1712-1769  A.  Genorest ;  Metaphysics. 
1712-1764  r.Algarotti;  •  Newtoniamsm.' 
1711-1787  G.  R.  Boscowitch ;  Math. 
1692-1777  F.  M.  Zanoiti;   Philos. 
1720-1796  C.  Beccaria ;  Crhnes,  &c. 
1696-1766  F.  X.  Qaadrio ;  ITist 
1710-1761  B.  Baonamici;        do. 
1707-1772  C.  Goldoni;  Comedies. 
1692-1768  C.  I.  Fmgoni ;  Poems. 
17ia-1786  G.  Gozzi ;  Satires,  Odes. 
1729-1799  L.  Shallanzani ;  Nat  Hist. 
1787-1798  L.  Galvani ;  Galvanism. 
1782-1802  A.  Fabroni ;  Biography. 
1731-1794  G.  Th^boschi;  Hist  Ital.  Lit 
1749-1808  v.  Alfieri ;  Tragedies. 
1746-1827  Volta;  Galvanism. 
1761-1798  G.  Filaneieri ;  Legislation. 
1800  PindemoDte;  Poems. 

Monti ;  do. 

UgoFoscolo;  Drama. 

Denina ;  Hist  of  Ital.  Revolut 

Scarpa;  Anatomy. 

GERMAN. 

841d.  Walafred  Strabo ;  Poems,  Theol. 
8S9d,  Eginhard;  Biography. 

Otfried ;  Harmony  of  Gospels  in  verse. 
863d.  Nithard ;  Hist  of  wars  of  France. 
776-866  Rabanus  Maurus ;  Theology. 
869<t  Gottschalk;  do. 

916(2.  Regino;  Chronicles. 
974d,  Bauierius;  Theol.  Grammar. 

Witadnd ;  Hist  of  Saxons. 


HroswItlMr;  Lat  Comedfiw. 

Noteer;  Trans;  of  PsalmsL 
1018<i  Dilhmar;  Chron.  of  Saxon  Emp; 

Hermannos  Cbntractns ;  Vniv.  Hist. 
1028-1086  Mar  Scotus;  Chronicle. 

Adam,  of  Bremen ;  Church  Hist 

Witpo;  Biomphy. 

Willeram ;  Poems. 

Lambert ;  General  History. 
1118<i.  Sigebert;  Chronicle. 
1045-1126  Kosmas;  Hist  of  Bohemia. 

Mangold;  Theology. 

Henry,  of  Veldeek ;  Poems. 

Berthold  Const ;  Universal  Hist 
llSSd,  Otto;  Chronicle. 
1170<2.  Helmold;  Chron.  of  SlavL 

Gunther;  Ftems. 
1196-1264  Frederick  IL ;  De  arte  vonandi. 

Freydank;  Pberas. 

Arnold,  of  Lubeck ;  Chron.  of  Slavi. 

Epko,  of  Repgow  ;   Law. 

John  Semeca ;  do. 

1198-1280  Alb.  Magmis ;  Nat  Fhilos. 

Rudger ;  Collection  of  Ballads. 

Henry  Frauenlob ;  Songa* 

Boner;  Fables. 

John  Tkuler ;  Sermons. 
1876-1416  John  Huss;  Theology^. 

Heinrich  von  Rebdorf ;  Chron. 

Hetnrich  von  Hervonfen ;    doi. 

J.  von  Konigshofen ;  do. 

John  Schildbei^r;  Hist  of  Thnoon. 

Gobelin  Persona ;  Gen.  Hist 

Windeek;  life  of  Sigismund. 

John  Stadweg;  Chron. 

Felix  Hftmraertein ;  Satires. 

J.  von  GmQnden ;  Astronomy. 

Hans  von  Rosenplut ;  Pbems. 

H.  von  Alkmaar ;  do. 

1469-1608  Conrad  CeHes;  POems,  SBsL 
1475-1686  Thos.  Mumer ;  POems. 

Peter  von  Andlo;  Hist 

M.  Behaim ;  Geography. 

Breydenbach ;  Topog. 

Conrad  Botho;  Chron. 
1428-1461  G.  von  Pfeurback ;  Astroo. 
1486-1476  Regiomontanus;  AstMath. 

N.  von  Cuss;  Math. 
1880-1471  Thos.  k  Kempis;  Theotogy. 
1496d.  Gabriel  Brie;  do. 

1446-1610  John  Geyler ;        do. 
1462-1616  J.  Trithemios ;  Nat.  Philos. 
1464-1622  Reuchlin;  Theology. 
1462-1528  Wimpfefingen ;  TheoL  ^>ems. 
168l£2.  Holoander;  Law. 
1486-1536  Com.  Agrippa;  Phy8.Theol. 
1488-1546  M.  Luther;  Theology. 
1497-1560  Melancthon ;       do. 
1608<i.  Maximilian;  Autobiog. 

GrOnbeek;  Lives  of  Emperors. 
1617d.  Albert  Kranz;  Hist  of  SaxoiM. 
1481-1636  M.Punzing;   Poet 
148S-I66S  H.  L.  Glareanus;  Classica. 
1480-1680  Pirkheimer;  Hist.  Poetry. 
1466-1534  John  Aventin ;  Annals  of  Bar. 
1466-1656  John  Sleidan;  Univer.  Hist 
1499-1688  John  Cirion ;  Comp.  History. 
1498-1541  J.  Paraoelfos;  ChemMry. 
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1S00-1CT4  J.  C^menriQA;  PhfloL 
1516^566  Coorad  Gesaer;  Nat 
1520-1576  BaoU  Faber;  Theol. 
1522-1586  M.  Chemnitz;  Theology. 
1532-1576   Wou  Xy lander;  Pbtld. 
149-M576  ^ans  Sachs;  Poems. 
1511-1581  JohoFlschart;  Satirei. 
1516-1571  O.  Fabricius;  LaL  Poems. 
1531-1586  Weaenback;  Law. 
15724.  G.  Tachudi  ;  Helvetic  Chron. 
1512-1504  G.  Mercator;  Geography. 
1536-1578  S.  Schard ;  Col.  Ger.  Hist. 
1536-1596  F.  Sjlberg;  Philology. 
1519-1609  Theod.  Beza;  Theol.  PhikM. 
1560-1613  C.  Ritterhuis;  Law» 
1542-1609  Rollenhagen;  Poems. 
1565-1613  F.  Taubmao ;  Lat.  Poems. 
1544-1607  Jckhii  Pistorius;  Col.  Ger.  Hist 
1565-1614  M.  Freher ;  Hist.  Gor.  At  France. 
16164.  C.  Schwenkfeld ;  Nat.  Hist. 
1555-1621  i.  Buxtorf ;  PhUology. 
1571-1631  John  Kepler;  Astronomy. 
1677-1644  B.  voo  Helmont;  Chem. 
1576-1649  C.  Scioppi«s;  An  Critica. 

John  Bayer ;  Uranoroetria. 
1587-1668  G.  Baith;  Phibkwy. 
1593-1656  Sol.  GImb;  Sac.  Philol. 
160£-1686  Otta  Guerike ;  Air  pump,  Itc. 
1569-1628  P.  Chiyier;  Geography. 
1676-1686  M.  Geldast;  History. 
1597-1639  Martin  Opitz;  Poems. 
1603-1668  James  Balde;        do. 

1616-1664  A.  Oryphius ;  TnwBSM, 

1586-1666  G.  Calixtas  ;  Ch.  Hist 
1604-1685  Olearitis;  Travels. 

1609-1640  Paul  Fleming ;  Ptems. 

1688-1688  Lohenstein ;         do. 

1631-1694  8.  voo  Puffendorf ;  Hist  Law. 

1639-1691  D.  G.  Morhoff;  Biog.  Hist 

1606-1681  H.  Ccmrin^;  Antiquities. 

1629-1702  £.  Spanheim;  Numismatnl. 

1706^  John  Scbilter ;  Antiquities. 

1649-1706  C.  Gryphius;  POems,  Hist 

1654-1699  Voo  Canitz ;  Poems. 

1688-1700  H.  Meibomios;  Hist 

1638-1797  C.  Cellarius;  Geog.  Anti. 

1661-1717  C.  Franckenstein ;  Hist  Biog. 

1665-1714  J.  Arnold ;  Ch.  Hist 

1670L.1730  J.  G.  Ton  Eccard;  Gen.  Hist 

1668-1736  J.  A.  Fabricius;  Bibliogra. 

1649-1711  Ludolph;  Philology. 

1646-1716  Leibnitz ;  Math.  Metaphy. 

1655-1728  C.  Thomasius ;  Law. 

1667-1729  F.  Budeus;  Divinity. 

1660-1734  G.  E.  Stahl ;  Chemistry. 

1660-1742  F.  Hoffman  ;  Medicine. 

1697-1747  J.  Bemouilli;  Math. 

167&-1748  B.  Hederick ;  Phikd. 
H.  Freyer  ;  Gen.  Hist 

1671-1738  B.  G.  Slruve;  Hist  of  Ger. 

1696-1756  J.  L.  Mosheim;  Church  Hist 

169I-I761  J.  M.  Gessner;  Philol. 

1714-1751  A.  G.  Baumgarten  ;  Ethics. 

1707-1787  J.  J.  Gessner;  Numismatol. 

1711-1777  O.F.Mayer;  Phlkjs. 

1714-1783  F.  W.  von  Gleicken;  Nat 

1695-1724  Guntber;  Poems. 


1700-1766  J.  C.  Gottsched ;  Poems,  Thig. 
1708-1764  Hagedom ;  Fables. 
1708-1777  Haller ;  Poems. 
1759if.  J.  E.  Schlegel ;  Drama. 
1715-1759  £.  C.  Kleist;  Idylls. 
1715-1769  Gellert;  Fables. 
1714-1770  Rabener;  Poems. 
1803d.  Gleim;  Songs. 
1724-1808  ElopslDck ;  <  The  Messiah.* 
1718-1768  J.  Winkelmann ;  Antiquities. 
1707-1788  Leon.  Euler ;  Math. 
1780-1780  ZolUkofer;  Sermons. 
1781-1786  J.  A.  E.  Gotze  ;  Entomology. 
1724-1804  Em.  Kant;  Metaphysics. 
1724-1793  A.  F.  Basching ;  Geog. 
1784d.  Frank;  Chronol. 
1784d.  Walch  ;  Church  Hist 
1727-1777  Zacharlae ;  Comic  Poems. 

C.  F.  Weisse ;  Drama. 
1728-1795  J.  G.  Zimmerman;  '  Solitude.' 
1721-1781  Gotz;  Pastorals. 
1725-1798  Ramler;  Odes. 
1727-1788  Dusch;  Poems. 
1729-1781  G.  E.  Lessine ;  do. 
1730-1788  8.  Gessner;  Death  of  Abel. 
1783-1818  Wieland ;  Poems,  Rolnvice. 
1788-1809  Pfeffel;  Fables. 
1748-1794  G.  A.  Boreer ;  Poems. 
1749-1881  Goethe ;  Drama,  Poems. 
1761-1826  1.  H.  Voss ;  Novels. 
1759-1806  F.  Schiller ;  Drama. 
1761-1819  Kotzebue ;        do. 
1799d.  C.  Gatterer;  Hist 
1791d.  Semler;  Theol. 

Patter;  Law  of  Nations. 
1807d.  Adelung;  Philology. 
1741-1801  Lavater;  Physiognomy. 

Werner;  Geology. 
1745-1812  J.  W.  von  Archenholz;  Hist. 
1808d.  Schrokh ;  Ch.  Hist. 
1798d.  ForBter;  Geomphy. 
1809d.  A.  L.  von  Schlozer ;  History. 
1741-1808  Heider ;  Philos.  HUtory. 
1819ct  Fichte ;  Metaphysics. 
1818d.  F.H.  Jacob! ;   do. 

Schelling ;  do. 

Blumenbach;  Physiology. 
1778-1829  F.  Schlegel ;  Nor.  Hist  Ptetry. 
1787-1817  E.  Schultze ;  Elegies. 
1822d.  E.  T.  W.  Hoffman  ;  Tales. 
1760-1881  A.  Lafontaine ;      do. 
1809«l.  J.  von  Mailer;  Univ.  Hist 
1827d.  J.  G.  Eichhom ;  History. 

Von  Hammer ;  Orient.  Hist 

Korner. 
1880  B.  G.  Ntebuhr;  History. 

PORTUGUESE. 

1100  E.  Monez;  Songs. 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez ;  Songs. 
1608-1586  G.  de  la  Vega;  Poems. 
1496-1558  S.  de  Miranda ;  Lyrics. 

B.  Ribeyro ;  Ecl^ues. 
1567d.  Gil  Vicente ;  Comedy. 

Damian  Goez ;  Hist  Trav. 
1670d.  Joao  de  Barros  ;  Hist  For.  lod. 
1505-1665  A.  Govea ;  Law. 
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1S28^1585  D.  de  Andradt;  Theology. 
152i>1579  Camoens  ;  The  Lusiad. 

Rodriguez  Lobo ;  Romances.  ' 
1596<l.  P.  de  A«  Caminha  ;  Pastorala. 
1617<i.  A.  de  Meoeses ;  Hist  of  Augus. 

F.  Andrader;  Chron.  of  John  111. 
1570-1617  R.  de  Brito ;  HwtDry  of  Port 
1683d.  A.  de  Andrada;  Travels. 
IBASd,  E.  de  Almeyda;  Hist.  Ethiopia. 
1597-1667  J.  F. de  Andrada;  Hist  Poet 
1649<2.  Man.  de  Faria  e  Sousa ;  do. 

166S(i.  A.  a  Bacellar;  Poetry. 

Matibeo  Ribeiro ;  Romance. 
165842.  Alb.  Coelho;  Wars  of  Brasil. 

F.  de  Vasconcellos ;  Poems. 
a682<<.  R.  de  Macedo ;         do. 
1^1-1698  Viol  de  Ceo ;       do. 

•F«  da  Castanheira ;  Novelist 

•A.  Nunhes  da  Sylva ;  Poet 

Barbosa  Machado ;  Btomphy. 

Figoeireda ;  Church  History. 
1678-1743  Xav.  de  Meneses ;  Epic 

A.  de  B.  Pereira ;  Poems. 

Manuel  da  Coste  ;      do. 

P.  Correo  Crarcao ;  Lyrics. 

P.  de  Vasconcellos ;  SiDnnets. 

Cartiiar  de  Sousa ;  Tragedy. 

Tol  da  Almeida ;  Sadres. 
1790(2.  J.  H.  Magalhaens ;  Nat  Phil. 

SPANISH. 

Anian;  Law. 

F.  Ferrandus ;  Canon.  Law. 
B60d.  Martin ;  Ethics. 
667(i.  Ildefonso ;  Polemics. 
620{i.  John  of  Biclair ;  Chron. 
636d.  Isidore ;  Chron.  de  Goth. 
859c(.  Eulogius;  Martyrology. 

Alvarez ;  Biography  oi  £u1ogitis. 
1245d.  Rodrigo  Ximinez  ;  History. 

Gonzalo  Bcrcco ;  Rhymes. 
1173-1275  R.  de  Penafort ;  Decretals. 
1284d.  Alphonso  X. ;  Astron.,  Alchyray. 
1286-1315  Raimund  Lullo ;  Chem.,  Theol. 
1362(2.  Juan  Manuel ;  Romances. 
14S8d,  J.  de  Torquemada  ;  Ser.  Crit. 
1437-1517  F.  Ximines ;  Polyglot  Bible. 

Diez  de  Games  ;  Biography. 
1407-1470  R.  de  Zamora ;  Hist  of  Spain. 

F.  del  Pulgas  ;  Biography. 
1434(1.  Villena ;  Trans.  Virgil  and  Dante. 
1434(i.  E.  de  Villena;  Moral.  Drama. 
1412-1456  Juan  de  Mcna ;  Poems. 
1398-1458  L.  de  Mendoza ;    do. 

Perez  de  Guzman  ;  Lyrics. 

Juan  de  la  Enzina ;  Dramas. 
1538d.  Perez  de  Oliva ;  Ethics. 
1492-1540  J.  Luis  Vives ;  Phil.  Theology. 
1544(i.  Ant  de  Guevara;  Ethics,  Epistles. 

Lope  de  Rueda ;  Comedies. 

T.  Torres  Naharro ;    do. 
1544(1.  Juan  Boscan  ;  Sonnets. 

Juan  de  la  Cueva  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 
1520-1561  J.  de  Montcmayor ;  Romances. 
1528-1569  AntFerreira;  Ele^es. 
1575(i.  Dieeo  de  Mendora ;  History. 
1527-1591  Luis  de  Leon ;  Lyrics. 
IbTQd,  Fern,  de  Herrera ;  Poet 


1516-1586  Ant  Agostino ;  Theol.,  Law. 
1523-1600  Simon  des  Brasses ;  Gram. 
1535-1600  L.  Molma ;  Metaphysics. 
1541-1622  J.  Guevara;  Publicist 

A.  Zarate ;  Discov.  Peru. 
1513-1590  A.  de  Morales;  History. 
1517-1600  J.  Acosta;  Hist  West  Indies. 
1580(2.  Gonsalvo  lUescas ;  Biography. 

Luis  Marmol ;  Descript  Africa. 
1513-1580  Jeron.  Zurita  ;  Hist  ArragOD. 

Estivan  Oaribay ;  Hist  of  Spain. 
1537-1624  Juan  Mariana ;  History. 

Blanca;  History^Spain. 
1549-1616  Cervantes;  Don  Quixote. 

J.  G.  de  Mendoza ;  Hist  of  China. 

J.  Valverda ;  Anatomy. 
1565-1625  Her.  y  TordesUlas ;  Hist  Spain. 
1566-1631  B.  de  Argensola ;  History. 
1570-lS^  F.  Quevedo ;  Tales,  Satires. 
1586-1688  L.  Gongora ;  Poems. 
1562-1635  Lope  de  Vega ;  Drama. 
1630(2.  J.  P.  de  Montalvan ;  Tragedy. 

M.  de  Madrisal ;  Romances. 
1646(2.  L.  V.  de  Guevara ;  Poet 
1545-1634  Vic.  Espinel ;  Elegies. 
1602-1667  Calderon;  Drama. 
1660(2.  L.  UUoa ;  Poems. 
1617-'1672  Nic  Antonio;  Bib.  Hisp. 
1611-1686  Ant  de  Soils ;  Hist  Conq.  Mez. 
1652-1735  J.  Ferreras;  Hist  Spain. 
1765(2.  Feyjoo ;  Ethics,  Philology. 
1716-1795  A.  UUoa;  Mathematics. 
1709(2.  F.  Candamo ;  Drama. 

Aat-  de  Zamora ;  Com. 
1754(2.  Ignado  de  Luzan ;  Art  of  Poetnr. 
1771(2.  l\>masde  Yriarte;  Fables. 

V.  G.  de  la  Huerta ;  Tragedy. 
1772(2.  Velasquez;  Hist  of  Cast  Poetry. 

Munoz ;  History  of  America. 

Leon  de  Arroyal ;  Odes. 

Mel.  Valder ;  do. 

Cavanilies;  Annals. 

Ruiz;  Botany. 

Pavon ;    do. 

Felix  de  Azara ;  Zoology. 
1731-1804  J.  N.  de  Azara ;  Antiquity. 

J.  A.  Llorente  ;  Hist,  of  InquisitioiK 

J.  Antonio  Conde  ;  Hist  Moors. 
1828(2.  F.  de  Moratin;  Comedies. 

M.  G.  de  Villanueva ;  On  Theatre*. 

J.  H.  Davila ;  General  Literature. 

DUTCH. 

1235-1800  J.  Van  Maerlant ;  Poems. 

Melis  Stoke ;  Poetic  Chron. 
1300  Jan  Van  Helen ;  Poems. 

H.  Van  Holland ;        do. 

Claes  Willems ;  do. 

Gerard  Groot;  Theology. 
1400  J.  Wilt ;  Trans.  Boethius. 
1448(2.  E.  Dinter;  Chron.  Brabant 
1393-1473  P.  Vander  Heyden  ;  Chron. 

J.  W.  Gansfoet ;  Theology. 
1442-1485  R.  Asricola;  Phil  Hist. 

Dirk  Van  Munster ;  Christ,  ftfir* 

Lambert  Goetman  ;  Mir.  Youth. 
1467-1536  Erasmus ;  Theol.  Lit 
1520-1604  S.  PSgbius;  Kom.  Annali. 
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A.  Byns;  Rellgioiu  Poeni. 

3u\  rniiiiers ;  do. 

UIM536  J.  Secundus;    do. 
1522-1590  D.  KooDdirk ;  Traiu.  Homer. 

P.  Yao  Marniz  ;  Odes,  Songs. 

R.  VisQcher ;  Epigrams. 

H.  Spieghel ;  Poems. 
IM3-ieoi  J.  Heurnius  ;  Medicine. 
IWId.  C.  Epiaan ;  Lexicon. 
1547-1606  Justus  Upaius ;  Philology. 
16S3tf.  Sim  Stevinus;  Nat  Philosophy. 
156^1624  H.  Erpenius  ;  Oriental. 
1552-1629  A.  Schott;  History  of  Spain. 
15S5-1637  G.  Brederode  ;  Comedy. 
1526-1626  D.  R.  Kamphuizcn  ;  Poetry. 
1580^1655  Dan.  Hein<) ;  Philology. 
1583-1645  Grolius;  Hist  Theo).  Poetry. 
16T7-1660  J.  Cats;  Drama. 
1587-1647  P.  C.  Hooft ;  Poems,  Qistory. 
1584-1648  Barlaeus ;  Latin  Poetvy. 
1587-1679  J.  Van  Vondel ;  Tragedy. 

M.  Visscher ;  Trans.  Tasso. 

J.  Van  Heemskerk ;  Poems. 
1599-1699  J.  Westerbaen;  Epigrams. 
1596-1687  C.  Huygeos ;  do. 

1610-1666  J.  Decker ;  Elegies. 
1654ii  D.  Joncktijs  ;  Poems. 
1620-1681  N.  Heins ;  Poems,  Philol. 

Jan  de  Bnme ;  Poems. 

Jan  Vo8 ;  Drama,  Epigrama. 
162^1669  Reinier  Anslo ;  Poems. 
1596-1667  J.  Golius;  OrienUliat. 
1589-1676  Voetius ;  Polemics. 
1594-1647  Beverwyk;  Medicine. 
1609-1674  Diemerbroek;  Analomr. 
1611-1671  J.  F.  Gronovibs ;  Philology. 
1614-1699  J.  Leusden  ;  do. 

1628-1679  F.  Burmanm ;  Theology. 
1629-1695  Ch.  Huygens ;  Math.  Mech. 
16S2-1677  B.  Spinoza  ;  Theokigy. 
1626-1685  Ger.  Brandt ;  Hist  Kef. 

Cau ;  Coll.  BataF.  Hist 
1632-1703  J.  G.  Graevius ;  Rom.  Ant 
1631-1715  J.  Perizooius;  Htstory. 
1637-1680  Swammerdaro  ;  Nat.  History. 
1632-1723  A.  l^uwenhoek  ;        do. 
1639-1731  F.  Ruysch  ;  Anatomy. 
164^1716  J.  Gronovius ;  Greek  Antiq. 
1645-1704  P.  Francius ;  Latin  Poetry. 
1647-1684  J.  A.  Vander  Goes ;  Drama. 
1649^1713  G.  Bidloo;  Anatomy. 
1659-1722  C.  VHringa ;  Theology. 
1663-1743  Binkerschoek ;  Law. 
1668-1738  H.  Boerhaave ;  Medicine. 
1686-1766  Hemsterhuis;  Philology. 
1686-1750  A.  Scpulteos ;  Philology. 
1688-1742  Gra?esande;  Mathematics. 
1696-1748  Chr.  Hecht ;  Philology. 
1683-1771  B.  S.  Albinus ;  Anatomy. 
1606-1761  Oudendorp;  Philology. 
1702-1768  W.  Otto  Reiz ;  Law. 
1705-1780  D.  Gaubius ;  Medicine. 
1712-1794  Hoogeveen;  Philokigy. 
1700-1772  G.  Van  Swieten ;  Medicine. 
1722^-1789  P.  Camper ;  Anatomy. 
1728-1798  D.Rubnken;  Philology. 

Valckenaer ;  do. 

P.  Boodam ;  C<>a.  <tf  Bat 

TOL.    ▼. 


Smo 
Elb. 


ion  Styl ;  Hist,  of  Netberiands. 

£1b.  Wolff;  Novels. 

Loosjes ;  do. 

1757-1786  Bellamy ;  Odes. 

Klein;  Lyrics. 

Van  Alphen ;  Odes. 

Hincopen;  Odes. 
1818^.  Helmen;  Poems. 

Nieuwiand ;        do. 

Borger;  Odes. 

Bilderdyk ;  Odes,  Dramas. 

Tollens;  Poems. 

Da  Costa ;  Sacred  Poems. 

Wilde rlxisch ;  Odes. 
ISOSd.  Wittenbach ;  Philology. 

Van  Kampen ;  Statistics. 

De  Jonge ;  Antiquities. 

Hamaker;  Orientalist 

Vander  Palm ;  Literature. 

Te  Water ;  History. 

Engelberts;  Anc.  Hist  of  Netherlands. 

Kluits ;  Hist  of  Holland. 

Westendorp;  Hutory. 

Ypey ;  Church  History. 

FRENCH. 

500  Venan.  Fortunatus ;  Latin  Poetry. 
554-595  Gregory  of  Tours;  History. 
600  Marculfe ;  Chartae  Regales. 
700  Fredegaire;  Chronicle. 
821d.    Theodulph  ;  Hymns,  Theology. 
SeZd,  Servatus  Lupus ;  Epistles. 
882^.  Hinemar;  do. 

Abbon ;  Seige  of  Paris. 
875<2.  Ado;  Chronicle. 
840d.  Agobard;  Theology. 

P.  Radbert;  Transubstantiation. 
896-966  Flodoard ;  Chroo. 

Dudon ;  Hist  Norm.  Conq.  in  France. 
lOSOrf.  Adalberon ;  Poetry. 
1008  Almoin ;  History  of  France. 
1029<;.  Fulbert;  Epistles. 
lOOSif.  Gerbert ;  Geometry,  Mathematics. 
1004<i.  Abon;  Arithmetic,  Astronomy. 
1088<i.  Berengarius;  Theology. 
1033-1109  Anselm ;  Scholastic. 
1079^1142  P.  Abeland  ;  Theology. 
1053-1124  Guibert;  Hist  of  first  Crusade. 
1123<2.  Marbodaeus;  Biography. 
1091-1153  Bernard  of  Clairvaux;  Theol. 

Pierre  Theutbode ;  Hist.  Crusades. 
1071-1226  Wm.  of  Poictlers ;  first  Troub. 
1057-1133  Hildebert;  Poetry. 

Bechada;  Norman  Poetry. 
1082-1152  Suger;  Biography. 
1097-1140  Hugh  de  St  Victoire;   Geog. 

History. 
1164<{.  Peter  Lombardus ;  Theology. 
1202d.  Alain  d  1  Isle ;  TheoU  Ethics. 

G.  Gaimer ;  Poet, 

Robert  Wace ;  do. 

Fouques ;  a  Troubadour. 

Alexandre  of  Beraac  ;  Poetry. 

Vincentius  of  Beauvais ;  Encyc. 
1271<i.  Rob.  of  Sorbonne  ;  Theology. 

Pierre  de  Poictiers ;  History. 

G.  de  Viuehardouin  ;  do. 
1288<i.  P.  MoiKkes ;  Hittory  of  Fraace. 
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W.  Rubraquis;  TraTels. 
1260-1318  Jean  de  JoinviHe ;  History. 

John  iEgidius ;  Poem  on  Med. 

Wm.  le  Breton ;  Poet. 

P.  Gautier ;  do. 

William  de  Lorris ;  do. 

Jean  de  Meun ;        do. 

Esteve  de  Bezier ;  Last  Troub. 
1300  Peter  Lan|tuft ;  Anfi;.  Nor.  Chroo. 

Pliilippe  of  Vitri  ;  Trans,  of  Ovid. 
1337-1402  J.  Froissart ;  Chron. 

Bernard  Gordon ;  Medicine. 
lSQ6d.  John  of  Paris ;  Theology. 
1333c/.  W.  Durand ;  Law. 
lS47d,  W.  Occam  ;  Law. 
1360-1425  Peter  d,  Ailly ;  Astroo. 
1863-1429  John  Gersoo ;  Scholas. 
1432c/.  Rayniund  de  Sebunda ;  Theol. 
1439t/.  Henry  of  Balma;  Mystic. 
1436-1537  James  Lefevre ;  Theology. 
1467-1540  William  Budacus ;  Law. 
1445-1509  Philip  de  Comines  ;  History. 
U&8d.  Alain  Chartier ;  Poetry. 

Corbeil ;  Satire. 
1608rf.  D'Auvergnc;  Poems. 
1463-1525  Clement  Marot ;  do. 
1492-1660  J.  du  Bellay ;  Poems. 
1483-1553  F.  Rabelais;  SaUres. 
1543(2.  G.  du  Bellay  ;  Hi^t.  of  own  Times. 
1632-1573  S.  Jodelle;  Odes,  Tragedies. 
1484-1558  J.  C.  Scaliger ;  Philology. 
1478-1555  Du  Bois;  Anatomy. 
1503-1559  R.  Stephens ;  Philology. 
1515-1572  P.  Ramus;  Logic. 
1515-1563  Seb.  Castellio ;  Philology. 
1520-1590  James  Cujacius;  Law. 
1516-1572  Lambinus;  Commentary. 
1528-1590  Henry  Stephens ;  Philology. 
1540-1603  F.  Vieta ;  Algebra. 
1543-1603  P.  Charron ;  Theology. 
1559-1604  Isaac  Casaubon ;  Theology. 
1514-1593  J.  Amyot ;  Translations. 
1540-1609  J.  J.  Scaliger;  Hist.  Crit. 
1526-1585  M.  A.  Muret ;  Poems,  Crit. 
1533-1592  M.  de  Montaigne ;  Essays. 
1553-1617  J.  A.  de  Thou  ;  Hist.  France. 
1556-162S  F.  Malherbe ;  Odes. 
1573-1613  M.  Reignier;  Satires. 
1544-1621  P.  Matthieu  ;  Hist.  France. 
1596-1652  C.  Salmasius ;  Hist.  Crit. 
1583-1652  Dennis  Petau ;  Chron. 
1592-1655  P.  Gassendi ;  Philosophy. 
1596-1650  Des  Cartes ;  Met.,  Math. 
1584-1640  An.  du  Cbesne  ;  Coil.  Hist. 
1599-1667  Bochart ;  Geography  Sac. 
1568-1643  H.  Spondanus ;  History. 
1607-1664  S.Guicheron;         do. 
1603-1696  H.  Valesius;  Church  do. 
1607-1692  A.  Valesius ;  History. 
1595-1674  J.  Chapelain ;  La  Pucelle. 
1606-1684  P.  ComeUle ;  Drama. 
1613-1703  St.  Evremond ;  Literature. 
1603-1680  Rochelbucault ;  Refleetiona. 
1620-1678  Moliere ;  Drama. 
1621-1695  La  Fontaine;  Fables. 
1624-1701  Segrais;  Idyls. 
1625-1709  T.  ComelHe ;  Drama. 
1626-1694  M.  de  Sovigne ;  Letters. 


163^1699  J.  Racine ;  Drama. 
1623-1662  B.  Pascal ;  Divinity. 
1625-1695  D'Herbelot;  Oriental. 
1625-1712  Cassioi;  Astronomy. 
1643-1680  L.  Moreri ;  Hist.  Dictionary. 
1637-1698  Tillemont;  Church  History. 
1630-1721  Huet;  Philosophy. 
1632-1704  Bourdaloue;  Sermons. 
1636-1696  La  Bruyere ;  Characters. 
1633-1715  Malebranche;  Philosophy. 
1636-1711  Boileau;  Satires. 
1647-1709  Regnard;  Comedies. 
1646-1715  Galland;  Trans.  Arabian  Nigfatff. 
1651-1715  Fenelon ;  Theology. 
1638-1694  Deijhoulieres ;  Elegies. 
1647-1706  P.  Bayle ;  Dictionary. 
1646-1729  Hardouin;  Criticism. 
1761-1722  And.  Dacier;  Philol. 
1651-1720  Anne  Dacier;      do. 
1656-1708  Toumefort;  Botany. 
1657-1756  Fontenelle :  Moral  PhOosophy. 
1655-1741  Montfaucon:  Antiqui. 
1663-1742  Massillon:  Sermons. 
1647-1724  J.  MarsoUier  :  Various. 
1653-1723  Fleuiry:  Church  History. 
1649-1728  G.  Daniel :  Hist.  France. 
1653-1730  Valincourt:  Biography. 
1655-1735  Vertot:  History. 
1661-1725  Paul  Rapin:  Hist.  England. 
1662-1704  Bossuet:  Sermons,  History. 
1661-1741  C.  RoUin  :  Ancient        do. 
1669-1752  Folard :  Slratology. 
1677-1730  Saurin :  Sermons. 
1671-1741  J.  B.  Rousseau :  Odes,  &c. 
1674-1762  CrebiUon:  Tragedies. 
1677-1747  Le  Sage  :  GU  Bias. 
1680-1754  Destouches:  Comedies. 
1683-1743  J.  B.  Grecourt :  Odes. 
1688-1763  Marivaux:  Novels. 
1695-1778  Voltaire  :  Novels,  Poet.,  Hist 
1685-1770  C.  I.  F.  Henault:  History. 
1698-1755  Montesquieu :  Spirit  of  Laws. 
1683-1757  Reaumur:  Natural  History. 
1686-1783  Houbigant:  Crit.,  Philology. 
1748<l.  Girard:  Synonymes. 
1715-1766  C.  Villaret:  Hist,  of  France. 
1723-1808  L.  P.  Anquetil :  History. 
n5Ad,  M.  Bouquet :  do. 

1758<2.  A.  Goguet :  Law. 
1726-1802  Larcher :  Trans.  Herodotus. 
1765<2.  Crevier:  Ancient  History. 
1771d.  Guyot:  Church        do. 
1712-1778  J.  J.  Rousseau  :  Drama. 
1713-1784  Diderot :  Encyclopedia,  Novels. 
1715-1794  Bernis:  Poems. 
1762<i.  Favart :  Comic  Operas. 
1763d.  Louis  Racine  :  Poems. 
1716-1795  J.  J.  Barthelemy :  Anacharais. 
1719-1799  Marmontel:  Tales. 
ITHd,  Gresset:  Elegies. 
1780d.  Dorat:  Novels. 
1707-1788  Buffon :  Natural  History. 
1709-1777  De  Brosses :  Phil.,  do. 
1715-1771  Helvetius :  De  FEsprit 
1716-1799  D'Aubenton :  Nat  History. 
1770d.  N.  Vattel :  Law  of  Nations. 
nSSd,  D'Alembert:  Encyclopedia. 
La  Orange:  Mathematics. 


was.] 
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113»-179S  BtUly :  History,  ABtronomy. 
1725-1799  MoDtucU:  Mathematics. 
1780-1800  J.  de  Guignes  :  History. 
1702-1782  ryAnyiUe :  Geography. 
1710-1796  O.    Rayual:     Hist.   £iig. 

West  Indies. 
1726-1785  C.  F.  X.  Millot:  History. 
1748-1794  Lavoisier :  Chemistry. 

Tergot:  PoUticai  Economy. 

Blirabeau :  Politics. 
1809<l.  Fourcroi :  Chemistry. 
XSOfld.  J.  Lalande :  Astronomy. 
1756-1794  Floritn :  Tales. 
ilSOd  Beiumaffciiais :  Comedies. 


and 


1755-1820  Yolney :  Travels. 
1822<i.  Hauy  :  Crystalography. 
1827d.  La  Place  :  Mathematics. 

Guyton  Morveau :  Chemistry. 
l8S2d,  Cuvier :  Natural  History. 

B.  St.  Pierre  :  Novelist. 
1772-1807  Madame  de  Genlis :  Novelist 
1772-1807  Madame  Cottin :  Tales. 
1818J.  Delille:  *  L' Horn,  des  Champs.' 
1768-1817  Mad.  deStael:  Varions. 
1826d.  Denon:  Travels. 

Dumont :  Legislation. 

P.  L.  Courier :  Politics. 


We  ka.'n  coaspiied  the  preceding  Chioaology  from  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  for 
J832.    We  bave  made  a  new  arrangement,  and  considerable  additions.    We  shall  prepare  a  lial 
4irADericaB  Aotiiors  hereafter.    The  British  Almanac  mentions  only  Dr.  Franklin. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  UNITARIANISM. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  since  its  establishment  in  1825, 
hxfe  published  72  Tracts.  In  the  year  ending  May,  1S32,  13  new  Tracts 
urere  printed,  anioanting  to  47,000  copies.  Within  the  same  period,  34 
Tracts  were  reprinted,  amounting  to  80,000  copies,  making  a  total  of 
127,000  copies  printed  within  twelve  months,  and  more  than  3,000,000  of 
pages.  The  whole  number  of  copies  printed,  during  the  year  previous, 
was  72,500,  thus  showing  an  increase  during  the  past  year,  of  54,500. 
Without  including  the  supply  of  Auxiliaries,  Tracts  were  sold  in  the  year 
1831 — 2,  to  the  amount  of  $808  41.  One  of  the  Auxiliaries,  the  Unita- 
rian Book  and  Pamphlet  Society,  formed  in  Boston,  in  1827,  for  the  gratui- 
lOQs  distribution  of  Unitarian  publications  of  an  approved  character,  distrib- 
nted,  daring  the  last  year,  4,000  pamphlets,  worth  $115  85.  Whole  num- 
ber distributed  since  its  .formation,  25,000,  at  a  cost  of  between  8  and  900 
ddlars.  The  number  of  its  members  is  now  150,  principally  young  men. 
Dr.  Tnckerman,  the  Unitarian  minister  at  large,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
stales,  that  during  the  last  half  year,  his  visits  have  been  1,321,  divided 
among  415  families.  His  semi-annual  reports  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  to  the  general  subject  of  pauperism,  and  impressed  a  deep  sense 
of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  more  favored  classes  in 
relation  to  them,  as  well  as  to  exposed  and  indigent  children  and  youth. 
The  9  reports  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  have  been  reprinted  and  circulated  gratu- 
itously in  New  York  city.  The  ladies,  connected  with  several  churches  in 
BoetOD,  support  Dr.  Tuckerman.  From  this  source,  $782  were  received 
last  year.  The  whole  amount  of  receipts  was  $4,060  44.  The  following 
were  the  expenditures.  Donation  to  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Farmington, 
Me.,  $25;  to  the  Society  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  $50 ;  to  Rev.  Seth  E.  Win- 
slow,  for  preaching  in  Vermont,  $50 ;  to  the  same  for  his  services  in 
Maine,  $100;  to  Rev.  William  L.  Stearns,  for  preaching  in  Penobscot 
Coanty,  Me.,  $20 ;  Mr.  Francis  Cunningham,  for  preaching  in  Hartford, 
Cbno^  $20 ;  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  for  preaching  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  $50 ; 
Re?.  Isaac  B.  Pierce,  for  preaching  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  $22  ;  Rev.  Andrew 
Bigdow,  ibr  bis  services  as  agent  of  the  Association,  $80 ;  for  printing  and 
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binding  tracts  and  for  paper,  $2,036  65;  incidental  expenses,  $44  08; 
salary  of  Gray  &  Bowen  as  general  agents,  $300 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman'a 
salary,  as  minister  at  large  in  Boston,  $600 ;  additional  grant,  $200.  A 
publication,  called  the  Unitarian  Monitor,  is  published  once  a  fortnight  ia 
Dover,  N.  H.  Rey.  Mr.  May,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  has  lately  estabUahed 
the  Christian  Monitor.  Rev.  Messrs.  Parkman  and  Walker  have  made  a 
tour  to  the  Western  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  a  minister  at  Cin* 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  dedicating  a  meeting-house  in  Louisville,  Ky.  In  Penn* 
sylvania,  a  church  has  been  for  some  time  established  in  Philadelphia; 
stated  preaching  has  been  enjoyed  at  Meadville,  Northumberland,  and 
Pittsburg.  The  Unitarian  Essayist  is  issued  periodically  at  Meadviile.  In 
New  York,  new  societies  have  been  formed  at  Buffalo,  Troy,  and  Fishkill. 
The  Society  at  Ogdensburg  is  represented  as  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  of  Med  ford,  visited  54  towns  as  agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation last  year,  and  formed  58  auxiliaries.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  ap- 
point a  permanent  agent. 

A  city  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Philp,  is  about  to  be  employed  in  London, 
and  another  in  Manchester.  Several  societies  have  been  recently  gathered 
in  Scotland,  and  a  Scottish  Unitarian  association  formed.  An  association 
of  a  similar  character  has  been  established  in  Paris.  A  correspondence 
has  been  commenced  between  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania,  and  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  In  Madras,  Rev.  William  Roberts  has 
collected  a  small  society.  One  of  his  converts  has  collected  another  in 
another  place.  One  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Roberts  is  preparing  to  become  a 
missionary,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  of  Manchester  ;  another 
son  is  in  course  of  preparation  elsewhere,  aided  by  funds  from  America. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  UPON  THE 

DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  for  fifly  years  past  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  dividing  into  two  great  classes —the  enlightened  and  the 
more  unenlightened.  In  some  of  our  communities  there  may  be  an  equality 
as  perfect  as  can  be  expected  in  any  body  of  men,  but  is  it  not  true,  in 
almost  all  our  towns,  that  there  ia  a  portion  of  inhabitants,  separated^  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  certain  other  portions,  proverbially  degraded — 
the  district  in  which  they  live,  designated  by  some  opprobrious  epithet, 
where  the  dregs  of  society  flow  as  to  their  natural  reservoir?  By  a  compu- 
tation, accurate  as  such  computations  pan  be,  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  more  than  30,000  decidedly  intemperate  men  in  New  England — intem- 
perate, in  many  cases,  because  degraded  by  ignorance.  Connected  with 
these  men  are  at  least  150,000  children  or  youthful  dependents,  coming 
forward,  to  be  instructed  in  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life  by  fathers^ 
whose  minds  are  in  ruins — to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of  sots — to  be  guided 
up  the  shores  of  being  by  organized,  mindless,  pieces  of  clay. 

Another  quality  of  this  ignorance  is,  that  there  is  just  knowledge  enough 
diffused  to  fasten  it  firmly.  If  you  will  -send  the  lights  of  learning  to  a 
population  like  that  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  help  them  to  open  their 
eyes,  they  will  gladly  admit  the  illumination,  and,  as  they  are  coming  up 
to  the  level  of  thinking  men,  will  hail  you  as  their  deliverer.     But  show  to 
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t^rtkm  of  the  population  of  this  coontrj  their  obligations  to  become  more 
urtettigenty  and  they  will  have  jtiat  ingenuity  enough  to  elude  the  force  of 
your  argument  Urge  upon  them  the  adoption  of  some  well  tested  experi- 
ment in  education,  and  they  will  have  just  memory  enough  to  quote  all  the 
finlish  innovations  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge.  This  ignorance 
is  not  ooDcentraied  in  one  county  or  State.  It  is  every  where.  It  is  seen 
JB  its  more  harmless  forms  in  our  distant  settlements.  It  gathers  iie 
streagjth  and  shows  its  malignancy  in  our  large  towns.  The  number  of 
paupers — a  class  of  people  always  characterized  by  ignorance,  has  increased 
ID  Massachusetts,  tor  twenty-five  years  post,  in  a  ratio  three  times  faster 
than  the  population,  and  in  New  Hampshire  four  times  faster.  The  mel- 
ancholy  fact  is  also  proclaimed  in  the  servile  countenance,  and  neglected 
'  minds  of  a  large  number  of  household  servants ;  in  the  wretched  hovels,  and 

tattered  garments,  and  neglected  children  of  more  than  300,000  Afi^icans^ 
who  live,  or  rather  who  are  in  the  -United  States.  The  fact  is  also  estate 
lished  by  the  appalling  destitution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  exists  in 
some  portions  of  the  country.  In  nine  towns^  in  one  of  the  most  fiirored 
counties  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  ascertained,  not  long  since,  that  there 
were  170  fiimilies,  who  did  not  possess  the  BiMe.  In  one  county  in  New 
Hampshire,  containing  25  towns,  there  were  no  less  than  1,200  &miliee 
destitnte. 

This  ignorance  is  not  by  any  means  an  utter  midnight  of  the  souK 

Our  largest  cities  exhibit  nothing  like  those  putrid  and  bottomless  marshes^ 

which  in  Paris  swallow  up  a  whole  generation  at  once  ;  but  the  same  form 

k        of  mischief  is  at  work^the  same  seeds  are  here,  which  in  London,  and 

'         Paris,  and  Italy,  hare  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  rank  maturity.     The 

miseries  of  this  ignorance  I  will  not  describe.  •  I  will  only  mention  a  single 

I         consideration.     Every  one  of  these  individuals  is  in  a  state  of  probation 

'         for  eternity ;  standing  on  the  earth,  but  invited  to  the  skies;  under  the  jem» 

pire  of  sense  and  of  sin,  but  commanded  to  break  away  from  it,  and  lire  in 

the  joy  and  fellowship  of  other  worlds.    But  how  can  they  adequately  ap- 

|Keciate,  without  more  mental  activity,  the  momentous  interests  which  they 

have  at  stake? 

Towards  the  correction  and  entire  remoral  of  this  ignorance,  an  eoucated 
■IN lenT  can  be  made  to  act  a  distinguished  part.  The  American  Eduea*- 
tioD  Society  has  already  assisted  in  the  education  of  1,500  young  men  ;  a 
hrge  part  of  whom  originated  in  the  middle  and  lower  class  of  society,  and 
not  a  small  number  from  the  most  depressed  fiimilies.  Now,  what  is  the  in* 
flaence  which  these  young  men  exert?  The  light  of  knowledge  no  sooner 
breaks  in  upon  their  own  souls,  than  they  are  anxious  to  impart  it  to  their 
friends.  The  ample  page  of  learning  is  no  sooner  unfolded  to  their  own 
gaze,  than  they  wish  to  spread  it  out  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and 
fafothers,  and  sisters.  The  progress  of  an  indigent  young  man,  you  can 
trace  in  the  improving  condition  of  his  father's  family ;  and  very  frequently 
of  the  conttgooos  families — in  furnishing  them  with  profitable  topics  of  con- 
venatkm,  with  instructive  books,  in  communicating  information  in  regard 
to  distant  places,  in  refining  their  taste,  and  sometimes  in  inculcating  sue* 
ocasfolly  upon  them  that  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  eternal  life. 

The  influence,  which  can  be  exerted  upon  the  remaining  ignorance  in 
tlie  United  States,  by  increasing  the  number  of  ministers,  is  incalculable. 
A  great  portion  of  this  ignorance  is  out  of  the  range  of  ministerial  influ- 
^ce,  it  is  where  the  gospel  has  not  been  preached.  In  New  England,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  those  towns  which  were  blessed  with  the  most 
&itbfol  and  godly  ministry,  were  the  very  towns  in  which  most  attention 
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was  paid  to  education ;  in  which  the  strongest  interest  was  felt  in  Harvard 
College.  Where  now  is  the  greatest  interest  felt  in  this  subject  ?  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  rearing  up  of  a  few  giants  in  literary  acquisition,  but  in  the 
wide  and  free  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Precisely  in  those  places  where 
the  gospel  is  preached  with  the  most  plainness  and  power  ;  where  the  peo- 
ple are  attached  to  their  minister  ;  where  they  set  the  highest  value  upon 
the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Christian  religion.  Station  then  a  minister 
in  the  precincts  of  our  cities,  in  the  larger  out>districts  of  our  country 
parishes,  and  wherever  a  congregation  can  be  collected  in  our  distant  set- 
tlements, and  our  whole  country  will  be,  what  our  revered  fathers  intended 
that  it  should  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  tnUghttned  and  Christian 
throughout. 


THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  several  of  our  periodical  publications  are 
accomplishing  great  good.  There  are  articles,  occasionally,  which  are 
fundamental  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  written  in  conformity 
with  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  science,  and  taste. 

Nevertheless  we  need,  in  this  country,  a  work  of  uniform,  not  of  occa- 
sional power ;  one  that  will  control  the  public  mind ;  one  that  will  not  only 
employ  our  best  writers,  but  make  our  best  writers  far  better  than  they  are 
now, — a  work  that  shall  maintain  a  wider  sway,  than  the  Edinburgh 
Review  did,  in  its  best  days,  with  its  12,000  subscribers. 

Such  a  Review  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  differences  among 
the  various  Christian  denominations.  It  should  stand  on  the  ground  that 
is  common  to  them  all.  It  should  hearken  to  no  rivalries.  It  should  not 
turn  aside  to  arbitrate,  or  discuss  any  differences.  It  should  leave  all  this 
petty  warfare  to  the  subaltern  troops.  We  need  a  work  for  Christian 
America,  and  for  the  Christian  world,  bounded  by  no  river,  narrowed  by 
DO  territorial  limit.  Its  field  of  labor  should  be,  the  soul  of  man;  its  mate- 
rials, the  records  of  the  whole  human  race.  Its  victories  should  not  be 
counted  by  the  accessions  to  a  denomination,  but  by  the  substantial  happi- 
ness which  it  would  confer  on  human  kind,  and  in  the  honors,  which  it 
would  gather  around  the  common  Redeemer  of  our  rjice. 

Such  a  work,  again,  would  be  independent  of  every  thing  but  the  truth. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  our  best  Reviews  are,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, under  the  control  of  the  friends  of  the  editor,  or  of  the  principal 
authors  and  booksellers,  in  a  community.  An  individual  writes  a  book, 
which  he  wishes  to  have  praised,  or  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly engages  a  particular  friend  to  write  a  review,  furnishing,  perhaps, 
the  materials,  and  engaging  to  perform  a  similar  office  in  return.  Hence 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  community  cannot,  in  this  way,  judge  of  the 
value  of  any  work.  -This  degrading  vassalage  should  be  utterly  shaken 
offl  It  is  a  bondage  to  which  no  reasonable  community  ought  to  submit 
Bring  a  book,  whatever  it  is,  and  whoever  wrote  it,  and  lay  it  along  side  of 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth.  Weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  the  general 
sense  of  the  literary  community.  Weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  God's  recti* 
tude.     If  it  is  a  harmless  thing,  let  it  £>at. 

"  Ad  locom  uoibraram,  lomni,  noctisque  foporae.^' 
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If  it  'hm  pernicious  tendency,  sift  it,  and  expose  it,  irrespectire  of  any 
buman  tribunal/  If  it  coutains  good  sense,  let  it  be  known,  and  let  the 
community  ba?e  the  full  benefits  of  it.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  iudia* 
criminate  eulogy  in  regard  to  works,  which  are  in  the  main,  excellent. 
But  no  man's  name  ought  to  shield  him  from  a  candid  and  full  examination. 
The  greater  his  reputation,  the  more  important  that  the  grounds  of  it  should 
be  ascertained. 

The  utility  of  such  a  work,  as  I  propose,  would  be  great  and  unques- 
tionable. There  are  certain  principles  in  politics,  and  literature,  and 
religion,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the  pages  of  such  a  publication  would 
be  eminently  appropriate.  There  is  a  law  of  nature  and  national  with  a 
thousand  importani  modifications  and  provisions,  which  would  furnish  a 
fine  field  for  investigation.  It  would  be  an  expounder  of  public  right — the 
fearless  assertor  and  vindicator  of  the  public  faith,  and  the  public  morality. 
Of  the  want  of  such  a  work  the  history  of  our  country  within  a  few  years, 
has  borne  most  abundant  and  melancholy  evidence.  The  guilt  of  those 
measures  to  which  I  allude,  rests,  in  part  at  least,  upon  our  religious  and 
well-disposed  communities.  How  feebly  have  we  petitioned :  how  coldly 
have  talked:  how  rarely  have  we  prayed.  Why  hai\je  not  the  public 
presses  spoken  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ? 

Now,  such  a  work,  possessing  great  intellectual  power,  and  written  with 
parity  of  taste,  and  circulated  among  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  would 
have  a  weight  of  authority,  and  an  extent  of  influence,  which  would  illu- 
minate the  conscience,  and  arouse  the  mind  of  this  whole  country.  It 
would  concentrate  and  embody  a  great  amount  of  influence  and  talent 
which  is  now  lost.  It  would  look  abroad  upon  the  relations  which  we 
sustain  to  other  portions  of  the  world,  and  to  the  duties  resulting  therefrom. 
It  would  suggest  the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  nearly  all  our  mental 
philosophies, — in  not  looking  at  man  as  he  is,  in  building  noble  structures 
on  baseless  foundations.  It  would  show  to  the  people  of  this  generation , 
that  a  belief  in  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  in  essen- 
tia] connection  with  a  peiverted  taste,  or  with  a  feeble  intellect ;  and  that  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  mighty  renovating  agency  in  the  world  of  mind, 
is  no  more  a  proof  of  insanity,  than  a  belief  in  the  operations  of  the  same 
power  in  the  world  of  matter.  To  make  a  Christian  literature,  we  must 
seize  on  the  sources  of  that  literature.  It  does  no  good  for  us  to  complain 
that  the  current  literature  is  negative,  or  antichristian,  unless  we  do  all  in 
our  power  to  create  and  support  a  thoroughly  Christian  literature.  The 
discussion  of  important  topics,  the  communication  of  valuable  thoughts, 
does  not  influence  a  large  number  of  minds  in  this  country,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  associated  with  bad  taste  or  contracted  views.  The  question 
is,  Shall  a  heavenly  influence  pervade  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge? 
Shall  good  taste  and  vital  Christianity  be  united?  Shall  our  scholars  be 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  a  literature  founded  on  the  truth  of 
God? 


Ir  we  bat  took  the  same  care  of  our  inward  dispositions,  from  a  sense  of 
God^B  presence,  as  we  do  of  our  outward  deportment  before  an  earthly 
sapenor,  we  ehoold  soon  be  prepared  for  his  most  searching  operationa. 

Thomas  Adam* 
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RESOURCBS   or  THE    UNITED  ITATES. 


(Not. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  following  details  are  copied 
from  the  annual  statement  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  just  issued  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington. 

I.  iMro&n  and  Exports  for  lira  year  ending  Sep* 
tembor  30th,  ]83]|and  aUo  for  a  number  m  pre- 
▼ions  jeari. 


Ttar§,  AifMrCt. 

]631  $103,191,194 

1630  70,876,990 

1929  74,492,537 

1898  68,509,894 

1897  79,484,068 

1896  64,974,477 

1895  96,340,075 

1894  80,549,007 

19SO  77,579,967 

1893  83,941,541 

1691  69,585,794 

1607  Previous   to   the 

1606  Tear  ending  30th 

1800  Sept.  1891,  the  re- 

1796  turns  do  not  show 

1790  the  value  of  im- 
ports. 


KxptrtB. 

$81,310,583 
73,649,508 
79,358,671 
72,964,686 
89,394,827 
77,695;829 
99,535,388 
75,986.657 
74,699,030 
79,I60;»1 
64,974,389 
108,843,150 
101,536,963 
70,971,780 
47,969,479 
90,905,156 


II.  BoMMABT  BTATSMBinr  of  the  value  of  the  Ex- 
ports of  the  growth,  produce,  aod  manufacture  of 
the  United- States,  during  the  year  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1690,  and  ending  on  the  30tb 
day  of  September,  1831. 

7%c  Sea. 
Fisheries- 
Dried  Fish  or  God  Fisberiea,               .  $695,393 
Pickled  fish  or  river  fisberies,  herring, 

shad,  salmon,  mackerel,                .  304,441 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,      .  554,440 

Spermaceti  oil, 53,596 

Whaleboae, 133,649 

Spermaceti  candles,      ....  917,830 


$lj889,479 


Tht  Forest, 


Skins  and  Furs, 

Ginseng, 

Product  of  Wood— 

Suves,  shingles,  boards,  fc  hewn  timber. 

Other  Lumber, 

Masts  and  spars, 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye,     . 

All  maoufkctures  of  wood,  . 

Naval  Stores,  tar,  pilch,  rosin,  4c  turp., 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  .        . 


750,938 
115,998 

1,467,065 
914,105 
7,806 
99,116 
975,219 
397,687 
935,613 


$4;a63,477 


JSgrievHure. 


Prodnot  of  animate— 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  horned  cattle, .  899,989 

Batter  and  cheese, 964,*^ 

P6rk,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs,  •  1,501,644 

Horses  and  mutes, 918,015 

Sheep, 14.499 

Vecetabte  food— 

W*»«li 593,970 

flop'i 9,938,458 

Indian  com, 396,617 

Indian  meal, 595,4J4 

Rye  meal, 71,881 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  smtlljrain,aDd  pulse,  139,717 

Bueuitiorthipbrawl,    ....  350,533 

FMatow, 41,147 


Apples, 
Rice, 


31,149 


$16^96,406 

Tobacco, 4,899,368 

Cottoo, 95^,493 

All  other  agricultural  products — 
Indigo, 

Flaxseed, 9I6;376 

Hops, 96,664 

Brown  Sugar, 10,105 


Jlfasii^aeliirej; 

Soap  and  tallow  oandlea, .  .  .  . 
Leather,  boots  and  shoes, .       .       .       . 

Household  furniture, 

Coaches  aod  other  carriagei,    . 

Hats, 

Saddlery, 

Wax,  .        ....... 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, . 

Sauffandtobacoo, 

Lead, 

Linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  tvrpeDtlne,  . 
Corda^,  ...«••• 
Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails,  .... 

Castings, 

all  manufactures  of,       .       .       . 
Spirits  f^om  molasses,      .... 

Sugar  refined, 

Chocolate,  .....•• 
Gunpowder,       ...... 

Copper  aod  brass, 

Medicinal  drugs, 


Cotton  piece-goods- 
Printed  or  colored. 
White,    .... 
Nankeens, 

Twist,  yarn,  aod  thread. 
All  other  manufactures  of, 


Flax  and  hemp- 
Cloth  and  thread,  .       . 
Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of, 

Wearing  apparel, 

Combs  and  buttons,  . 

Brushes, 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatos,  . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,   .        . 

Leather  and  morocco  skins  not  sold  per 
pound,      .... 

Printing  presses  and  type,        . 

Musical  instruments, 

Bouks  and  maps, 

Paper  and  other  stationary, 

Paints  and  Varnish, .  • 

Vinegar, 

Earthen  and  stone  ware,  . 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus,     . 

Manufactures  of  glass, 
tin, 

powler  and  lead, 
marble  and  stone, 
gold  and  silver,  and  gold 
leaf, 

Gold  and  silver  coin. 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry, 

Molasses,   .... 

Trunks,      .       .       «       . 

Brick  and  lime, . 

Salt, 


Articles  not  enumerated — 
Manufactured, 
Oiher  affticles, 


1953,145 


643,9S9 
990,937 
»9,9S1 

49,490 
353,013 
•30,440 
114,017 
141,794 
999,475 
7,066 

54,099 
6,109 

69,376 

914807 
149,438 

34,569 

915,794 

1,965 

10B,«83 

55,755 
104,700 

$1^^,435 

96,991 

947,933 

3^97 

17,221 
61,639 

11,136,313 

931 
2,599 

69,749 

190,917 

3,947 

3,343 

99,560 

56,146 

8,713 

10,906 

35,609 

55,191 

39.«a 

7,178 

7,378 

5^630 

109,736 

3,909 

6,493 

3,568 

3,464 

9,058,474 

11,439 

948 

5,396 

4,419 

36^ 

t3,783;M6 

304,681 
715,311 

i,ioo,inB 

#61/177,057 
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TolM,  and  LicenacMl  Tonnage  of  ibe  United  Btalo.. 
ftom  1^15  U»  1800,  inckuive. 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

laao 

18BI 
1833 
1833 


1817 
1898 
1839 


mtga.    % 

854^94  74 
800,750  63 
809,794  70 
606,088  64 
612,930  44 
619j047  53 
619,096  40 
G28,150  41 
639,990  76 
669,973  60 
700,787  08 
737;g78  US 
747,170  44 
819,619  37 
650,143  88 
896^475  38 


Ettntled  ^  Semutd 
tatutugtt 
ToiuaBdSSdH. 

513,833  04 
671,458  85 
500,186  66 
609,095  51 
647,831  17 
601,118  66 
679,063  30 
696,548  71 
696,544  87 
719,190  37 
793,393  69 
796,*212  68 
873,437  34 
9-28,779  50 
610,654  88 
6]5;»1  10 


1,368,127  78 
1,372,218  53 
1,399,911  41 
1,305,1^4  20 
1,960,751  61 
l,9B0,]ri6  34 
l,aw,958  70 
I,3'i4,f599  17 
1,336,565  68 
1,389,163  09 
1,423,111  77 
1,534,190  83 
1,620,607  78 
1,741,391  87 
1,960,977  81  . 
1,191,776  43  I 


IV.  iMroKTB  and  BzroftTi  orthaMveralStalMlhr 

tho  year  ending  Sept  30, 1831. 

Exporter 
Mauie.  .       . 
New  HanpaUn, 
Venoont, 


ImporU. 
Maine.   . 

Nev  lUapahife,  . 

VemiMit,       .  . 

M.iHticbiuetU,  . 
Rhode  Iiliuid, 

Conn«ctleat,  .  , 

New  York,    .  . 
New  Jeney.  . 

PennijrlTuiU,  . 

Delaware.      .  . 

MarrlNiHi,     «  . 

Due  Columbia,  . 

Virginia,         .  , 

Nortb  CavoHaa,  . 

iiouth  CaxoUaa,  . 
Georgia,         . 

Alabama,       .  . 

Muafaiaii^,    .  , 

LouiKboa,      .  , 
Ohio,      .       . 

Floriila,  .        .  « 

MMiigan,      .  . 


941,417 

1M,'4« 

14/^9,aS« 

66J,161 

409.(M 

W,077,4I7 


MaMadioeua, 
Rhode  Iflnod, 
CoiDCcilrin, .    . 
New  York,    . 
■         New  Jenev, . 

ai,8M    Delaware     7 
4,02S,S77    Maryland,    . 
1KI,S*5    Dial.  ColuutUa, 
Vlrpnla, 
Nortli  Camlbii, 
eVnith  Caroliiuu 
Gouigiia,      T^ 
AiaSnna,      . 
Miaaiwippl,  . 
I<oubiatta, 
Ohio,     .       . 
Florida, 
Mkhigea,     . 


111(328 
Ml,llir 


ifle,as6 

1,238,164 
399,»10 

t,7M,093 

817 

IIS.TIO 

*i7,8M 


Total,  #I03,IM,11M       Total, 


8B7,4AS 
.       40,888 

•    J  1L|4B0 
.'    4,80018} 

:  '■!S;a 

.     6,878,901 
.     3,958,818 

*.  I8,T8I,9ef 
14,798 
30,488 
12,888 

•81,810,881 
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IiMQines  eonceniing  the  Intellectnal 

Fswen  and  tho  Invettigatfon  of  Truth.  By 
JoBn  ABzaeBOMBiii.  M.  D.,  F.  B.  8.,  Follow  of 
the  Rafi  0»lleM  of  Ptiyaieianf,  London,  anrf-llrat 
Pbjaieiao  to  his  Hajeatr  for  Scotland.  New 
York:  J.  &  J.  Harper,  18X2.    pp.  34a 

AAer  about  thirty  jfiages  of  introductory 
leiBarks  on  the  general  objects  of  science. 
Dr.  Abercrambie  proceeds  to  consider  the 
nstnre   and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of 
mind.    A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  an  in- 
<piiry  rcapectk^  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge of  tacts  relating  both  to  matter  and 
Blind.    Under  the  intellectual  powers,  he 
brie^  CQOflideis  menory,  abstraction,  im- 
agination,  reason  or  judgment,  the  use  of 
ratfon  in  the  inYestigation  of  truth,  and  the 
use  of  reaeon  in  correcting  the  impressions 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  ezieroal  things. 
About  ibrty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  re- 
marks upon  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
philosophical  investigation  to  medical  science. 
The   Yolunie  is  very  appropriately  closed 
with  a  view  of  the  qualities  and  acquire- 
ment! which  constitute  a  well  regulated 
mittd.     The  book   was   designed    £r    the 
yettnger  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
bat  it  b  well  worth  the  perusal  of  men  of 
aU    prafeesions.      Dr.    Abercrambie    is   a 
Christian  pbilonpher.    He  does  not  over- 
look the  great  fact,  that  man  is  in  a  condi- 
tion di&ront  from  that  in  which  he  waj 
created,  and  that  Christianity  is  a  remedial 
sjrslem.    Such  views,  coming  from  a  phy- 
sician of  great  celebrity,  and  stated  in  a 
candid  and  judicious  manner,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  beneficial  eliects. 

Tract  on  Comets ;  and  partiealarly  on 

tb»  Goaet  tk«8  ie  «o  istarMct  ifan  emtM  path  in 

OlBtobef,  1838;  bj  M.  Aeaoo,  attached  to  the 

JUyvl  OtnervBtory  at  PSria    Tmoalatod  IVom 

tkm  FnDoh,  by  iotn  F4JiaAai    Boelw:  Hii- 

liasd,  GfBj  4t  Ce.  18a9L    pp.8& 

Aragtf,  tke  author  of  this  tract,  took  the 

phoe  of  Lalande  in  the  National  Institute, 

and  ID  1810,  becaa*  anesahof  «C  the  tUid 

VOL,   V.     . 


chss  of  the  Academy  of  sciences.  He  is 
principally  devoted  to  physics,  particularly 
to  investigations  relating  to  the  theory  of 
light  and  galvanism.  In  180S,  he  was  Sec- 
retary to  tbe  Board  of  Longitude,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Biot  and  others,  measured 
the  arc  of  the  meridian,  between  Barcelona, 
in  Spain,  and  the  island,  Formentera.  He 
was  bom  at  EsUgel,  in  Perpignan,  in  1786. 
The  tract,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title,  is  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  state- 
ment  of  all  the  exact  and  indisputable  results 
which  science  has  made  known  upon  the 
subject  of  comets,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  certain  hypo- 
theses respecting  comets.  The  periodical 
return  of  but  three  comets  has  been  satisfac- 
torily determined.  1.  The  comet  of  1759, 
whose  elements  were  calculated  by  Halley, 
re-appeared  on  the  12th  of  March,  1759, 
and  will  again  be  visible  on  the  I6th  of  No- 
vember, 1835.  2.  The  comet  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Marseilles,  in  France,  In  1818,  by 
M.  Pons,  end  whose  course  round  the  sun 
was  computed  by  M.  Eocke,  of  Berlin,  to 
occupy  1,200  days,  appeared  in  1822, 1825, 
1829,  and  in  May,  1832.  3.  The  oomet  of 
six  years  and  a  quarter,  discovered  at  Jo- 
hannisberg,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826, 
and  ten  days  afterward  at  Marseilles,  by 
M.  Gambert.  This  comet  was  found  ac- 
cording to  the  table  of  the  elements  of 
comets,  to  have  been  observed  in  1805,  and 
in  1772,  and  it  appeared  on  the  29lh  of  OcL 
last,  1832,  before  inidni;;ht.  During  its  ap- 
pearance in  1832,  it  will  be  always  more 
than  ticenty-eight  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth.  **  Ir,  instead  of  passing  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
October,  it  reached  that  point  on  the  room- 
ing of  the  30th  of  November,  it  would  cer- 
tainty mingle  its  atmosphere  with  ours,  and 
perhaps  it  would  strike  us."  Our  reader* 
will  find  in  this  tract  of  M.  Araeo,  a  va- 
riety of  interesting  tacts  and  calcuutions. 

20 
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View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ; 

or.  the  Emigrant'fl  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  tbo 
VVegt.  Containing  a  general  dciicriptioii  of  that 
entire  country,  and  also  notices  uf  tlie  soil,  pro- 
ductions, rivern,  and  other  channels  of  intercourse 
and  trade;  and  likewise  of  tbo  cities  and  towns, 
proffross  of  cducatMn,  &c.  of  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory.    Phila. :  H.  S.  Tanner,  1833.    pp.  341. 

ThiB  book  is  divided  into  twenty-eight 
chapters.      The  first   chapter   contains    a 

Sneral  description  of  the  United  States; 
e  following  nine  chapters  embrace  a  view 
of  the  physical  resources,  geography,  cli- 
mate, history,  population,  &c.  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi;  the  fourteen  subsequent 
chapters,  describe  the  individual  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Valley ;  the  last  four,  de- 
tail the  condition  of  the  literary  institutions, 
religious  denominations,  and  modes  of  trav- 
elling. The  value  of  the  book  is  much  en- 
hanced by  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
eight  smaller  maps  of  different  portions  of 
the  country,  and  views  of  the  environs  of 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Lexing- 
ton, Nashville,  and  other  places.  Indeed, 
we  suppose  Mr.  Tanner  could  not  be  con- 
cerned with  a  book,  without  putting  in 
gome  good  maps.  We  understand  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  who  has  been,  for  some 
time,  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  and  who  has 
travelled  repeatedly  over  large  portions  of 
tile  country,  which  he  describes,  is  the 
author  of  tne  work.  We  need  not  say  that 
it  is  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  condition  of  the  western  country. 
The  chapter  upon  the  climate,  diseases,  &c. 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  of  Cin- 
cinoati.  Some  valuable  hints  to  emigrants, 
are  given,  by  Judge  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Western  Magazine. 

An  American  Biographical  and  His- 
torical Dictionary,  containing  an  account  of  the 
lives,  characters,  and  writings,  of  the  most  omi- 
nont  persons  in  North  America,  from  its  first 
■ettloment,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
•evoral  colonies,  and  of  tiie  United  States.  By 
William  Allen,  D.  D.  President  of  Bowdoin 
College,  &c.  Second  edition.  Boston:  William 
Hydo  &  Co.  1832.    pp.608. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  book, 
exceed  1,800;  presenting  an  account  of 
more  than  1,000  individuals  not  mentioned 
in  Lord^s  edition  of  Lempriere,  and  of  about 
1,600,  not  found  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  use  the  dictionaries  of  Eliot, 
Lempriere,  Davenport,  and  others,  and 
have  frequently  been  disappointed  in  regard 
to  the  object  oi  our  search.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  is  much  more  full  in  re- 
gard to  political  and  literary  character,  than 
religious.  Many  individuals,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
Christ  and  their  fellow  men,  are  cither 
slightly  noticed,  or  wholly  passed  over. 
We  have  given  President  Allen's  volume  a 
somewhat  thorough  examination,  and  we 
are  highly  gratified  with  the  judgment,  ac- 


curacy and  spirit,  which  are  manifested.  It 
is  beyond  all  question,  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  before  the  American  public.  We 
hope  that  a  speedy  sale  of  the  edition,  will 
render  it  necessary  for  President  Allen  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  his  truly  valuable 
work.* 

Thoughts  in  Affliction;  by  the  Rev. 

A.  S.  Thelwall,  A.  M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  First  American  edition  revised  and  en- 
larged. To  which  is  added  Bereaved  Parents 
Condoled,  by  John  Thornton.  Also,  Sacred 
Poetry,  carefully  selected  by  a  clergyman.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton,  Clinton  Hall,  ld33.    pp.  330. 

Those,  who  are  passing  through  the  waves 
of  affliction,  will  find  this  little  volume  very 
well  adiipted  to  console  and  instruct  them. 
The  sentiments  are  scriptural  and  are  im- 
pressively stated.  It  can  be  read  in  de- 
tached portions,  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  mourners. 

Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Belief;  with 

a  letter  to  a  Unitarian  friend  on  the  Lord*!  Sap- 
per. By  Nohemiah  Adami,  Pastor  of  the  fint 
Church  of  Chriit  in  Cambridge.  Boston:  Feiroe 
fc  Parker,  1833.    pp.  175. 

In  this  volume  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  evi» 
dences  of  human  depravity,  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  the  character  of  Christ  as  a 
mediator,  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  deity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  exhibited  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  with  a  very  good 
spirit.  The  first  part  of  the  book,  was 
originally  a  review  of  the  treatise  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  on  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  character.  While  the  style 
and  general  air  of  seriousness  of  Mr.  Ware's 
book  are  commended,  it  is  shown  to  be  es- 
sentially defective  in  its  main  object,  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a 
religious  life. 

The  Rcfa^e  ;  containing  the  righteoas 

man^i  habitation,  in  the  timo  of  plague  and  pes- 
tilence. Bcinff  a  brief  exposition  of  the  9]«t 
Psalm  }  by  William  Bcid^  fellow  of  Cambridge 
Collceo,  England.  Also,  an  exposition  of  too 
9l8t  Psalm,  by  Bishop  Homo,  and  some  oecount 
of  the  ffreat  plague  of  the  14th  cevitury;  Mew 
York:  Daniel  Appleton,  1632.    pp.  liM). 

This  is  one  6f  the  numerous  publications 
which  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  this 
country  has  called  forth.  It  has  the  quaint- 
ness  and  good  sense  of  the  old  writers,  and  an 
earnestness  of  pious  feeling,  such  as  the 
judgments  of  God  arc  wont  to  produce  in 
the  hearts  of  his  servants. 

*  We  observe  that  do  notice  is  taken  of  two  ex- 
cellent men  who  lived  in  Springfield,  Ms.  Hon. 
Geor^  Bliss,  and  Hon.  John  Hooker.  There  artt 
also  a  few  typographical  errors.  President  Moore 
is  said  to  have  died,  June  33,  1823.  In  addition  to 
the  sermons,  mentioned  as  having  been  pabliahed  by 
President  Moore,  should  be  added  an  ordioatioQ  ser- 
mon published  in  1833^  entitled,  *'  Bliaisten,  ilow- 
uds  of  iho  nysUrisi  of  the  gwpeL 
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SBLECT  IiIT£RAIlY  INTELUGHNgE. 


The  Oriental  TranslatioD  Fund  Society  beM 
itsajmiversaryin  Loudon,  on  the  23d  of  June. 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  chairman.    The  Duko  t)f 
Wellingtoo  and  other  distinguished  persons  were 
preteoL    The  following  works  were  announced 
as  having  been  published  by  the  Society  witliin 
the  year:    1.  "  Sh4.Nameb/'  of  Firdausi,  an 
epic  poem  describing  the  history  of  Persia  from 
ancient  times,  founded  on  docomenls  discovered 
utbe  Pablavi  language,  translated  by  James 
Atkinson,  Eaq.    2.  The  first  volume  of  the  Siyar- 
al-Matakberin,"  a  history  of  the  latter  period  of 
the  Mogul  power  in  India,  newly  translated  by 
Col.  firiggi.    3.  and  4.  Geographical  works  of 
"Sadik  Is&hapi/'  containing  the  latitude  and 
kngitiide  of  a  great  number  of  places,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  many  ancient  towns.  5. ''Crit- 
ical Emay"  on  several  oriental  works,  translated 
and  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouseley.    C.  Hofii 
Lam  Ki,  a  Chinese  drama  translated  by  M. 
Stanislas  Jolien,  of  Paris.    7.  **  San  Korfison 
ran  to  sets/'  a  Japanese  work  describing  Corea, 
lieo-Cfaieo,  and  Jesso,  translated  by  Klaproth. 
8.  The  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Narina, 
translated  by  Charles  Frazer,  a  chronicle  of  the 
Turkish  empire  from  1591  to  1G59.    9.  Menwirs 
of  the  emperor  Hnmeiyan,  translated  by  Major 
fiiewart     10.  Raghn  Vansa,  a  Sanscrit  poem. 
In  four  years,  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
have   published   30   works.    Intelligence   was 
communicated  to  the  meeting,  of  the  formation 
of  a  literary  Society  by  the  American  Mission- 
aries in  Ceylon,  for  mutual  assistance  in  study- 
big  Tamul.    Tbey  are  about  undertaking  the 
translaiioii  of  several  works  from  Tamul.    A 
vole  of  thanks  to  the  American  Mission,  propos- 
ed by  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and  seconded 
bylSir  William  Ouseley,  was  carried  unanimous- 
ly.   Sir  Alexander,  who  was  formerly   Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  said  that  he  wished  "  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  meeUng  the  great  and  impor- 
tam  exertions  of  these  Missionaries  in  diffusing 
information  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and 
tbe  Somhempeniosuiaof  India.''    Mr.  A.  Vail, 
American  Chaise  d'A^ires,  ex{X«ssed  his  ac- 
kiiowle(%menis  for  the  honor  done  his  nation, 
and  the  Alisnonaries  at  Ceylon,  by  the  motion. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Puscy,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 

Cambri<j|ge,  has  traoslated  Rabbi  Tanchum's 
Aittnc  coDUDO&tary  on  th6  Old  Testa  mcjit.—— 


Rev.  T.  Jarrctt,  of  Cambridge,  has  translated  a 
history  of  the  Samaritans  by  Abel  Fat'h.— 
The  lint  book  of  the  "  Sarhita,''  or  collection 
of  hynms  of  the  Rig-Veda,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient works  m  Sanscrit,  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Rosen.-^— An  interesting  correspondence 
has   lately  taken  place  between  Sir   Charles 
Grant,  president  of  the  Board  of  Conurol,  one  of 
the  privy  counselk>n  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  admit* 
ting  the  natives  of  India  to  serve  as  jurors  and 
justices  in  the  British  courts  in  India.    Tbey 
have  for  some  tisoe  served  in  this  capacity  in  that 
native  courts.    The  East  India  Company  wero 
unwilling  to  consent  to  the  measure,   on  the 
grounds  that  the  government  in  India  had  not 
been  consulted ;  that  it  would  present  the  Euro- 
peans in  a  humiliating  posture  in  the  view  of  tho 
natives  $  that  the  East  Indians  had  not  sufficient 
firmness  of  diaracter  to  serve  as  jurors,  &.C. 
To  these  allegations.  Sir  Charles  Grant  replied, 
that  the  British  character  Aras  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  government,  the  power  of  armies 
and  naviesy  not  on  the  appearance  which  indi- 
viduals might  make ;  that  the  natives  had  al- 
ready in  their  office  of  constables  seen  Europooas 
in  degrading  attitudes ;  that  the  proper  way  to 
give  the  natives  a  character  for  steadiness  and 
finnness,  was  to  assign  to  them  offices  of  trust 
and  authority,  Slc.  .Sir  Charles  had  determined 
to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament  without 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company.— ^•Tbe 
subject  of  rescinding  the  order  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India,    abolishing  widow-burning, 
lately  came  before  the  privy  council,  on  appeal 
from  some  of  the  natives  of  India.    Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  and  Mr.  McDoogali  argu- 
ed the  case  for  the  East  Indians.    The  attorney 
and  solicit<Sr  generals.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  and 
others,  appeared  in  justification  of  the  measure  of 
abolition.    The  decree  of  the  Governor  General 
was  affirmed — the  King  himself  being  present. 
The  grounds  of  the  decision  were,  that  it  was 
not  prohibited  as  a  religious  act,  but  as  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  not 
commanded  in  the  religious  IxxAsof  the  natives, 
but  simply  allowed :  that  many  of  the  natives 
themselves  were  opposed  to  it,  &c.-  ■    John 
Bigland,  the  historian,  died  at  Fumingly,  near 
Doncaster,  on  the  22d  of  February,  aged  81. 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
school-master  in  an  obscure  situation.    Before 
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hit  de&tb,  be  had  poblbhed  S4  Tolaina,  chiefly 
ou  hiitorical  sutgects.    Some  of  his  works  have 

been  very  useful. A  rati  road  is  proposed  lo 

be  erected  between  London  and  Birming^ham ; 
the  distance  is  IIQ  nilet;  the  greateet  iocli- 
oation  from  a  level  in  a  mile,  is  16  feet.    It 
would  be  accessary  to  cract  10  tunnels,  the 
longest  one  mile  and  a  cjaarter  m  length,  the 
shortest,  SSO  yards.    The  cstMaated  expense  is 
i£S,aoa;0OO;  of  which  the  cost  for  land  would  be 
jSiflOjOOO.    It  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the 
transportation  of  goods  more  than  one  half.  The 
IMC  of  travelling  would  be  30  miles  in  an  hour. 
Fanners,  who  live  at  the  distance  of  40  miles, 
can  send  batter  and  cheese  to  London  on  the 
same  day  in  which  they  are  made.    The  average 
number  of  passengers  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham,  by  the  week,  is  1,116.— —Charles 
Butler,  the  Roman  Catholic  barrister  and  histe- 
fian,  author  of  the  Reminiscences,  of  the  Book  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  &e.  lately  died  in 
England.— -Four  of  the  London  theatres  have 
been  cfesed.    All  the  otben  are  attended  with 
considerable  loss,  except  two— Addphi's  and 
Astley^.— Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  lately  died 
of  the  malignant  cholera,  near  Loadon,  was 
bera  at  Magherafelt,  ahoat  90  aulas  from  the 
city  ef  Londondeiry,  Ireland,  in  the  year,  1763. 
He  was,  in  early  lifii>  apprenticed  to  a  fiaen 
manufacturar.    Ha  entered  oa  his  work  as  a 
preacher,  in  178$. ,  SevcraWoircamsUnces  com- 
bwed  to  render  him  a  preacher  of  the  highest 
pepalarity  assopg  the  Methodists.    He  bad  re- 
sided, for  some  time,  at  Eastcote,  in  the  vicisity 
of  London.— «->Mr.  Hume,  M.  P.  is  preparing 
statements  respecting  the  Church  Establishment 
of  Bagland,  to  be  submitted,  aa  is  suppoaad,  to 
the  next  parltament.    A  writer  in  some  late 
Bombers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  is  urging  the 
importance  of  Church  Reform  in  several  respects. 
Amm^  the  e^Sks,  which  require  attenlieo,  are 
the  nonHresidence  of  some  of  the  Gletg>'men ;  the 
eageraem  with  which   bishoprics  are  souglit ; 
fre^ent  changes  in  the  beach,  owing  to  the 
wealth  of  some  of  the  bishoprics  and  Ae  poverfy 
of  others  ^the  existence  of  deans  and  chapters, 
who  are  considered  very  nmch  as  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  ministars  of  state  to  advance  p<^ 
tical  parpeses,  as  payment  for  parliamentary 
support,  or  a  provision  Air  the  yoaoger  childSon 
of  the  peerage. .  At  the  present  time,  four  dean- 
eries, Worcester,   Durham,  Caaterbory,   and 
Wellsy  being  connected  with  bishoprics,  are  held 
oat  to  the  church  as  so  many  sinecures.-— ^llie 
Hsbrew  and  Chaldee  lexicon  of  the  late  Prof, 
^flsoais,  traaslated  by  the  Rev.  C.  Seager,  has 
been  pabKsbed^— ^The  London  Hibernian  Sb^ 
QlMy,  since  Its  (brmfUiePi  has  imparted  a  Bible 


education  to  about  4fi0,000  of  the  poor  of  Ira- 
land,  and  has  circulated  273,000  copies  of  the 
Bible  and  Testament.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  schools  of  the  Society,  amount 
to  96,000.  The  whole  aumber  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Sunday  School  Society,  is  2,611, 
the  whole  number  of  scholars,  202,153,  of  gratu- 
itous teachers,    18,646. Mr.   John   Robert 

Morrison,  son  of  Dr.  Morrison,  has  lately  trana- 
mitted  some  valuable  presents  to  the  Asiatic 

Society. A  quarto  Turkish  Grammar,  by  A- 

L.  Davieds,  has  lately  been  pobFished  in  Lon- 
don.^—Elliott  Cressoo,  Esq.  the  distinguidked 
agent  of  the  American  Colonixation  Society, 
continues  to  meet  with  encouraging  success  in  his 
agency  in  England.  Harriet  Martineau,  a  pop- 
ular writer  on  Political  Economy,  received  Mr. 
Cresson  with  great  cordiality,  promised  to  write 
an  article,  respecting  the  coteny,  for  Tail's  Ma|^- 
azine,  and  to  devote  one  volume  of  her  series  of 
books  to  Liberia.  The  venerable  bi^op  of 
Norwich,  now  88  years  old,  rendered  him  his 
cordial  co-operation. 

M.  Abel  R^mosat,  who  lately  died  in  Paris, 
was  bom  in  that  chy  in  1778,  and  was  earty 
designed  for  the  medical  profession.  At  the  age 
of  23,  he  had  mastered  the  Cbmese  language. 
At  the  age  of  25,  he  sustained  a  thesis  on  the 
medicine  ef  the  Chinese,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  had  pursued  his  re- 
searches to  a  great  extent  in  the  literature  of  the 
Eastern  nations  of  Asia.  His  foefings  were 
mild,  and  his  disposition  amiable.  His  death 
was  hastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  mother. 
He  has  left  a  widbw.— In  1829,  there  were  con- 
nected wiii  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  in  France,  804  schools.  Since  that 
period,  300  more  had  arisen.  170,000  copies 
of  the  ScriptuiTs  have  been  cirenlated  in  Frao^, 

during  the  past  year. M.  Saint  Martin,  e 

distinguished  orientalist,  has  recently  <fied  of  the 
cholera,  in  Paris,  Ho  bad  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  languages  of  Persia,  and  of  theneig;h- 
boring  countries.  He  had  pubfished  two  vol- 
umes of ''  Memoires  sur'  TArmenie.''  He  had 
planned  an  expedition  for  investigating  the 
archeotogie  of  the  central  regions  of  Asia.— » 
Dr.  Schnls,  hitely  deceased,  was,  for  10  yean, 
edKor  of  the  Asiatic  Journat.  He  published, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  French  govemmenC, 
the  ancient  history  of  Africa.— ^The  popalalkm 
of  France  has  increased  but  700,000  witbia  the 
last  seven  years.  In  the  five  yean  preoedinig 
1827,  the  increase  was  1,400,000.  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  there  has  baea  an  actual 
dimlDution  since  1827.    The  present  populatiba 
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iraA  of  M.  Gviaot,  on  die  hisiory  cyTFraDcej  is 
10  be  di8or9>uted  as  a  premiam,  by  the  French 
govenmenty  to  such  scbolara  in  the  public 
idnoto  at  shall  be  eotided  to  a  reward.  The 
work  n  said  to  be  distinguished  for  curious  re- 
sesrdi  md  comprehensive  views. 


A  fiihograplne  press  has  lately  bees  eMab- 
Csfaed  OBfler  vety  favorable  auspices  at  Shiraz^ 
ia  Persia.  An  elegant  ediiion  of  the  Koran  is 
the  firai  work  to  be  primed.— In  the  mountains 
of  Sindschar,  extending  between  Mosul  and 
Ua^,  OS  the  Western  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
Ijbcie  aro  from  5/000  to  8|000  femilies  of  the 
Jsado,  living  scattered  in  small  viHageSi  and  in- 
dcfMdsotetf'  the  Turks.  There  are  other  vil- 
li^ of  them  in  the  mouatatna  of  Gurdistan. 
They  an  ail  regarded  as  arrant  robbers,  though 
Ibey  are  repreaaaied  as  not  being  so  cruel  as  the 
G^nvisy  and  better  disposed  towards  Ghristiaas 
than  tawaids  Mohammedans.  Two  cases  of 
Asabk  New  Testaments  have  been  forwarded 


T%a  East  India  Company  are  taking  measures 
la  open  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Indus  and 
Ganges.  Poor  steamboats  of  cast  iron  are  build- 
ing ta  Eogland  for  this  purpose.  They  are  cal- 
esfatod  to  sail  seven  miles  aa  hour.  As  the 
of  the  Ganges  is  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
will  average  four  miles  an  houriii 
the  streania.  The  distance  from  Cal- 
.  to  F^nackabad,  on  the  Indus  is  1;200  miles. 
-•The  Beavri  of  Edacatwh  at  Madras,  have  dr- 
odiMd  as  almanac  aawQg  the  native  popnlatioo, 
ta  iha  vafae  of  £4I^-Gel.  Maekenaie  has  ool- 

books,  and  other  matters, 
the  himocy  ef  the  Hindoos,  in  the 
of  thiity4wo  years,  for  which  he  has  been 
paid  by  the  Es^  India  Gompaay,  £10/X)0.— 
vkneas  has  eoUectsd  manuscripu  and 
in  16  languages.— Sir  Wthnot  Horion, 
of  Ceyfon,  has  lately  revived  a  literary 
iMch  was  fiiM  fonaed  by  Col.  Cele- 
HehasaboeoHmeMsedaJaQraal.  He 
a  regsdatiffn  by  which  a  naiiva 
ha  hnprisaaed  more  than  three  days  be- 
fiMw  ha  ii  hm^ht  to  «rial«-«Fiv«  daily  news- 
papaaa  me  pihiished  m  Calcvtta.  Ten  papers 
asw  pdbfahed  in  Imlia  is  Urn  BBliva  languages^ 
TheKeAroMT,  a  nativa  new^Mper,  baa  lately 
poUiifasd  a  svies  «r  sitielea  in defonoeof  the 
<%risiiaa  religioik— 100  eopies  of  Pahm's  Age  of 
BeaaoB,  ware  bttely  sent  to  India  from  the  UnUti 


Stales,  and  soM  at  an  exorbitant  prfce.— Some 
Hindoos  have  petitioned  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment that  no  native  might  receive  an  appoint- 
whowasnot  ac«joainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage.—Rev.  John  Wilson,  Scottish  miaioiiaiy 
at  Bombay,  hes  lately  had  an  interesting  discus^ 
sion  with  some  learned  native  Paraecs  '  a  sect 
of  Mohammedans.  Qpe  of  the  native  disputants 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Boondihish,  a  woric 
composed  in  Pehlvi,  from  some  Zend  works,  700 
n.  C.  A  Parsee  priest,  who  had  translated  the 
work  into  Goferattee,  replied.  This  discussion 
is  interesiing,  as  showing  that  tlie  Parsees  ara 
divided  among  themselves,  touching  their  funda- 
mental works. — A  penon  convicted  of  immolat- 
ing a  human  sacrifice,  is  about  to  be  executed.— 
At  a  recent  examination  of  the  Hindoo  college, 
at  Calcutta,  ten  prizes  vf9n  given  to  uattvs 
scfadars. — A  journey  over  the  Himmalaya  moniH 
tains  has  lately  been  published  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Skinner.— A  History  of  India,  to  the  ckne  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  compiled  and 
translated  into  Bengalee,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Dorpun  newspaper,  Mr.  Manbman,  has  lately 
isnied  from  the  Serampore  press,  in  9  octavo 
volumes,  of  400  pages  each.— Kaira,  a  town  ia 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  has  lately  been  neariy 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  fire  at  Maolmein,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  destroyed  300  huts.— A  society  for 
promoting  the  sciences  and  natural  history,  hat 
been  formed  in  the  Maurithis. 

AitfteH  Atatoi. 

A  book  entitled  the  Autobiography  of  Self 
Taught  Men,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  emi- 
nent Men,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Hon.  Daniel 
Davis,  late  Solicitor  General  of  Massachusetts, 
is  prepared  for  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished.—An  Historical  tale  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, in  four  cantos,  upon  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land by  Henry  II.,  is  An  the  press  of  Carter  & 
Hendee,  Boston.  The  author  is  understood  to 
be  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.— 
The  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine  is  hereafter  to 
be  issued  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Corey  fc 
Fairbank,  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Maga- 
zine. It  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  James 
Hall,  Esq.  The  price  is  to  be  three  dollars  per 
annum.  Tlie  project  of  a  Quarteriy  Review  is 
abandoned.— An  Institution,  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  will  go  into  operation  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  the  present  month.  It 
will  be  ahnost  exclusively  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.— Peirce  &  Parker, 
Boston,  have  in  press,  an  edition  in  royal  octa- 
vo, of  the  English  version  of  the  Polygfot  Bible. 
—The  American  Annals  of  Education  will  be 
published  monthly  instead  of  quarteriy,  after  the 
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dote  of  the  present  year«    The  most  importaot 
articles  ia  the  last  number,  October,  are  an  ad- 
dress on  early  education,  by  J.  M.  Keagy,  M.  D. 
of  Pennsylvania ;  an  article  on  school  discipline, 
by  John  Griscom,  LL.  D.  of  New  York  cityj 
continuation  of  tlie  view  of  the  school  at  Hofwyl 
in  Switzerland :  primary  education  in  Spain,  by 
Professor  Pisano ;  study  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelioghuysen  of 
New  Jersey ;  report  on  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  communication  on  emulation,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Parkhurst,  in  reply  to  one  in  the  previous  num- 
ber, by  Mr.  Emeraon,  of  Wethersfield,  Ct. — The 
New  York  University  is  now  in  operation.    Lec- 
•tures  are  given  in  the  Clinton  Hall.    Buildings 
are  about  to  be  erected.    The  sum  of  ^5,000 
has  been  devoted  to  the  procuring  of  an  appara- 
tus.    The  following  is  the  list  of  instructors. 
James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  Chancellor  and  Pro- 
iessor  of  the  Literature  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.    Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine, 
D.  D.  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion.    Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  of  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres. 
Henry  Vethake,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
D.  B.  Douglas,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Archi- 
tecture, and  Civil  Engineering.    John  Torrey, 
M.  D.  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literature.    Rev .  Geoi^  Bush, 
adjunct  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   Rev.  John  Mulligan,  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.    Rev.  William  Emen- 
peutsch,  of  the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.     Michael   Cabrera  de  Nevares,  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature.    Lorenzo 
L>  Da.  Ponte,  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 
Charies  Parmentier,  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature.   Henry  Bostwick,  instructor  in  History, 
Geography,  and  Chronology.    Henry  Vetbake, 
lecturer  in  History.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  lec- 
turer in  Moral   Philosophy.    Francis   Lieber, 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts.    Dr.  Torrey  on 
Chemistry.    Dr.  Mcllvaine  on  Sacred  Antiqui- 
ties.   Mr.  Torrey  on  Physical    Astronomy. — 
Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  is  cho* 
sen  President  of  Hamilton  College  in  place  of 
Dr.  Davis,  resigned.— The  late  Hon.  William 
H.    Maynard,   of  Utica,   left    a    bequest    of 
520,000  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Law  in  Ham- 
ilton College. — An  elementary  work  on  Arithme- 
tic, has  been  published  by  Miss  Catliarine  E. 
Bcechcr,  late  of  Hartford,  Ct.— A  new  work  on 
Arithmetic,  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Hall,  is  in 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Flagg  &  Gould,  Andover. 
'^A  Quarterly  Review,  oposisting  of  selectioitt 


fivm  fbreiga  reviews  and  magazioei,  under  the 
care  of  Andrews  Norton  and  Charles  Folsom,  of 
Cambridge,  will  be  commenced  in  January, 
1833.— The  Messn.  Haqpers  of  New  York,  have 
commenced  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  works  of 
Maria  Edgeworth. — Brown  &  Shattuck  of 
Cambridge,  will  soon  publish  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — The  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  Library  of  Religious  Knowtedge, 
published  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  con- 
taining the  lives  of  several  eminent  missionaries, 
will  soon  be  publbhed. — A  new  Commentary  of 
the  Bible,  containing  selections  from  Henry, 
Scott,  Doddridge,  Gill,  Lowth,  and  other  com- 
mentators, under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dra. 
Jenks  and  Wisner  of  Boston,  is  in  the  press. — 
Richards  &  Tracy,  of  Windsor,  Vt.  are  about 
to  publish  a  volume  of  sermons  upon  infidelity, 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.—- 
Chaoncey  Goodrich,  of  Buriington,  Vt  has 
lately  issued  from  the  press,  the  lay-seniKHis  of 
Coleridge. — ^The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia  is  published.  The  work  will 
probably  be  completed  in  thirteen  volumes. — A 
very  interesting  address,  principally  00  the  sub- 
ject of  African  Colonization,  by  Prof.  Sillimnn 
of  Yale  College,  was  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  African  Repository.  The  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  slavery  in  our  country,  Professor 
Silliman  thinks  to  be,  1.  emancipation,  united 
with  colonization.  2.  improvement  of  the  Airi- 
cans  in  character,  by  education,  and  by  provid- 
ing proper  employments  and  means  of  gaiaii^ 
subsistence. 

Perfect  religioas  toleration  is  now  enjoyed  in 
the  laige  island,  Madagascar.  The  political 
commotions  have  ceased.  A  printing  pre«  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, together  with  hymn  books,  catechisms, 
school  books,  and  tracts,  in  Malagas8e,far  which 
there  is  a  great  demand.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  The  nam. 
ber  of  schools,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyaa 
misfion,  is  about  60,  and  of  scholars,  2,600^ — 
The  philanthropic  Hannah  Kilham,  died  od  the 
31st  of  March,  on  her  passage  fix>ra  the  Liberian 
colony,  near  the  Plantain  Islands.  She  had 
strongly  ezdted  public  sympathy  in  England,  la 
favor  of  the  African  race.— It  is  contemplated 
by  the  Cofenial  goveramenl  at  Liberia,  to  eaiab- 
lish  two  schools  for  native  children,  at  the  sew 
locations  at  Grand  Bassa  and  CqM  BIoaBt*>* 
The  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lan* 
ders,  has  sailed  for  the  Afirican  coast. 
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VIEW  OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

The  first  session  of  the  22d  Congress  closed  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  grati- 
fyiog  to  the  true  patriot,  to  observe  the  solemn  recognition  of  a  divine  Providence,  which 
was  repeatedly  made  in  Congress,  in  the  discussion  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera.  Though  the  motion  for 
die  appdntment  of  such  a  day  failed,  partly  from  its  supposed  political  bearings,  and 
partly  from  the  late  day  of  the  session  in  which  it  was  brought  forward,  yet  many  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  gave  to  the  measure  their 
warm  support  From  this  and  other  facts  which  have  occurred,  we  are,  perhaps,  war- 
ranted  in  believing  that  the  outward  respect  for  the  institutions  of  religion,  in  our  public 
men,  is  not  diminishing. ^A  day  of  prayer  in  reference  to  the  cholera,  has  been  observ- 
ed by  designation  of  the  civil  authorities,  in  their  jurisdictions  respectively,  of  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Washington,  and  others.  We  rejoice  to  say  that 
the  pestilence  is  now  nearly  ceased,  except  in  some  portions  of  the  southern  country. 
About  4,600  have  died  of  the  disease  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  severe  visitation  of 
Heaven  baa  been  mingled  with  mercy.  It  has  revived  and  strengthened  in  the  minds  of 
many  worldly  men,  the  impression  that  there  is  a  superintending  Providence,  which  iir 
friendly  to  virtue,  and  inimical  to  sin.  Considerable  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  by  the  fearful  ravages,  which  the  cholera  has  made  among  the 
victims  of  vice.  Probably  three  fourths  who  have  fallen,  might  have  escaped,  if  they 
had  been  habitually  temperate.    The  coirNBCTioir  between  vice  and  misery  was  never 

more  impressively  exhibited. ^No  recent  measures  have  been  adopted  in  this  country 

to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Some  lamentable  instances  of  the 
vblation  of  this  sacred  day  occurred  at  Washington,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

^Public  attention  is  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  importance  of  measures  tending  to 

the  ultimate  emancipation  and  education  of  the  African  race  in  our  country,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  A  benevolent  individual  has  recently  given  $2,000  to  found  a  High 
School  in  connection  with  the  Liberian  Colony.  The  last  number  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article,  written  with  considerable  plausibility,  adverse  to 
the  emancipation  and  cotonization  of  the  Africans.  It  will,  doubtless,  elicit  what  is 
eminently  to  be  desired,  di§eu8$i4m»  Mr.  Gaston,  a  venerable  citizen  of  North  Qarolina^ 
and  formerly  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  has  unequivocally  pronounced  the 
eondemnation  of  the  slave  system,  and  urged  upon  public  attention  the  importance  of 
speedy  attention  to  the  subject  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  whose  opinions  are 
always  entitled  to  great  respect,  has  published  at  length,  in  a  late  number  of  the  African 

Repository,  his  views  of  the  condition  of  our  colored  population. The  elections  of  the 

officers  of  the  state  and  general  governments,  is  now  an  absorbing  object  of  attention. 
Three  candidates  are  before  the  nation  for  the  Presidency :  Hon.  William  Wirt,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  nominated  by  the  Antimasons ;  Hon,  Henry  Clay, 
ibrmerly  Secretary  of  State,  nominated  by  the  National  Republicans ;  and  the  present 
incumbent.  Gen.  Jackson.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  union  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Wirt  Amidst  the  heats  of  party  feeling,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  election,  the  Christian  voter  will  do  well  to  remember ; — 1.  That  he 
is  as  much  bound  to  perform  fully  and  conscientiously  his  political  as  his  other  duties. 
2.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  good  government  permanently,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  must  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  knowledge  and  of  sound 
religioas  principles.  An  intelligent  and  conscientious  representative,  tent  out  from  a 
vicious  and  ignorant  population,  b  an  anomaly  rarely  seen.  8.  All  private  feelings  and 
local  interests  are  to  be  counted  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
justice,  and  international  rights.  The  United  States  are  bound  to  set  an  unequivocal  ex- 
sople  on  these  pointo  before  all  other  nations.  Let  every  voter  see  that  he  does  his  duty 
10  regard  to  these  tbiDgv. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


H08EA    KITTREDGE,    ord.     vnng.  Coof.    RobUa^on, 
Mtlne,  J«ly  W.  1894.  ,,     ,  .    „ 

DAVID  P.  SMITH,  luL  patlor,  Conf .  Newftehl,  Me.  July  11. 
CEPllAd   U.  KENT,    IimC    pulor,    Coag.  FVeeport,   Me. 

OBORGE  C.  BBCKWITH,  imU  putor,  Coog.  Poftluid,  M«. 

JONATfi'lAN  L.  HALE,  but  paitor.  Con*.  WindlMiD,  Me. 

WOOSTER  PARKER,  ord.  pajtor,  Con;.  CuUne,  Me.  Sept. 

J.  MAGINNIS,  onl.  paator,  Bap.  Portland,  Me.  Sept.  97. 

NATHAN  CHAPMAN,  onl.  peetor,  Bep.  Wewe,  Nev  Huap- 
"  ■    "   "83 J, 

UM,  but  pMtoi^  CoQf.  CbkhBMer,  N.  H. 


•hire,  July  4,  ISOJ. 

.  PUTNV 
Aag.  '19. 


RUFUS  A 


J.  K.  CONVERSE,  ord-  peetor,  Conf.  Biirilngioo,  Yeniumt, 

Aur.  »,  1882. 
NATHAN  BROWN,  ord.  miii.  B*p.  RnUaod,  Vu  Aag.  15. 

JAMES  BARNABY,  Int.  pMtor,  Bep.  LoweU,  Maancboieai, 

Jaly  5,  188S. 
CALEB  B.  TRACT,  ioiU  pialOT,  Cong.  North  AduH,  Muk 

July  U. 
SAMUEL  PARKER,  ineU  putor,  Cong.  MiddlefleM,  M 

July  11. 
APPLETON  BELKNAP,  ord.  peMor,  Bap.  Holdeo,  Muk 

THOMAS  T.  RICHMOND,  ord.  paetor,  Cooff.  Dartmouth, 

MiiM.  July  17. 
JOSIAU  M.  BAHTLETT,  old.  deaeoo,  Epie.  Salem,  Mas. 

July  97. 
SAMUEL  McBUBNET,  cnL  deaeoo,  Epb.  Salem,  Ma». 

July«7. 
SAMUEL  B.  BAfiCOCK,  eid.  deaem,  BsSt.  Salem,  Mmi. 

July  87. 
JACOB  PEARSON,  ord.  deaeoo,  Epk.  Salem,  Mam.  Jolr  S7. 
ALAN80N  BRIGEUM,  ord.  6r  wert.  Unit.  Bo«ou,  Mam. 

Joly  89 

JOHNSON,  ord.  for  weat,  Unit.  Boeton,  Mn«i.  Jnly  SS. 

CHARLES  B.  PORTER,  ord.  partor,  Cong.  GlonceMer  hutwr, 

Mua.  Aa|;.  1. 
JOHN  DALE.  ord.  paator.  Meth.  Boiton,  Maw.  Aar.  2. 
SAMUEL  W.  C0ZZE348,  onL  paator,  Coog.  MarUeheed, 

Maaa.  Auf.  8. 
JOHN  HOLROYD,  Inat.  paator,  Bap.Danren,  Maaa.  Aar.  8. 
WILLIAM  TYLER,  ioat.  paator,  Coog.  South  HaOley,  Maaa. 

Ang.  10. 
FRANCIS   HORTON,  Ioat.  paator,  Cong.  Weat  Brookfield, 

Miua.  Aiir.  15. 
WASHINGTON  MUNGER,  ord.  paator,  Bap.  Uollaiid,  Maaa. 

Bent.  6. 
AMOB  A.  PHELPS,  InaljMator,  Cong.  BooUia,  Maaa.  Sent.  18. 
BENJAMIN  W.  PARKER,  ord.  paator,  Cong.  Reading,  Man. 

Sept.  18. 
WTNTHROP  MORSE,  inat.  paator,  Bap.  TempleUm,  Maaa. 

Sept.  18. 
HUBBARD  WINSLOW,  Inat.  paator,  Cong.  Boatoo,  Maaa. 

Sept.  98. 
STEPHEN  P.  HILL,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  HarerhQl,  Maaa.  Oct.  9. 

LUTHER  CRAWFORD,  ord.  Bap.  Prorideaee,  Rhode  lalawl, 
Oct.8, 183i. 

JOHN  8.  WHIPPLE,  ord.  erang.  Cong.  Sooth  Kflliagly,  Coo- 

nectkut,  JuDe4,  18S2. 
EDWIN  HALL,  in«t.  pastor,  Conr.  Nonralk,  Ct.  Jane  14. 
HU(]U  SMITH,  iiialiluied  rector,  Eplt.  Hartionl,  Ct.  July  8. 
ROBERT  A.  HALLaM,  onl.  deacon,   Epia.   Hartford,  Cu 

Aug.  8. 
WILLIAM  H.  WALTER,  old.  deacon,  EpIa.  Hartford,  Ct. 
WILLIAM  P.  CURTIS,  onl.  deacoa,   EpIa.    Bartfonl,  CL 

Aug.  8. 
WILLIAM  BUSHNELL,  onl.  paator,  Cong.  North  KUUngly, 


Cu  Aug.  8. 
aUUNCY  Q.  LEE,  ioaU  paator,  Coog.  Eaat  Windaor,  CC 

Aug.  8. 
HENHY  (iLRASON.  inat.  paator,  Cong.  Dnibam,  Ct.  Aug.  82. 
HORACE  WOODRUFF,  inat.  paator,  Cong.  Omngo,  Ct.  Aug. 

FREDERICK  W.  CHAPMAN,  onl.  paator,  Cong.  Sttmtfonl, 

Ct.BeiiL5. 
WILLIAM  P.  CURTIS,  deacon,  ord.  prieit,  Epia.  Hartfonl, 

CL8ep(.35. 
THOMAS  J.  DAVIS,  eid.  pHeat,  EpIa.  Salem  Bridge,  CL 

JAMES  R.  BOYD,  Ioat.  paator,  Pm.  Waiertown,  Mew  Tori, 

Aug.  17.  1832. 
SAMUEL  DUXBURY,  onl ,  Praa.  Nov  Yoife,  N.  T. 

Sept.  1. 
ABCHfBALD  FLEMING,  ioaL  paalor,  Prea.  While  Ball,  N. 

Y.8ep(.8. 
ALFRED  E.  CAMPBELL,  onl.  paator,  Pm.  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

SepU  8. 
JOHN  PEWTRBS8,  ord.  paator,  Bkp.  MooM  Fleaaaat,  N.  T. 

Sept.  18. 
JOHN  DIELL,  orL  mta.  Pna.  New  York.  N.  T.  Sept.  Ml 
MORRIS  BULL,  laaU  paKor,  F^ta.  MiddWmiy,  h^Y,  Sept. 

18. 


THOMAS  BROWN,  ord.  paator.  Bap.  Lover  Merloa, 
ajl*anla,  1888. 

J.  C.  KEENY,  ord.  paator,  Bap.  Colombh,  Sooth  CaiodoaL, 

JOHN  FORREST,  ord.  paator,  Prea.  Cbaifeatoo,  S.  C. 

U'JLLAND  W.  MIDDLETON,  old.  cva^.  Bi^  Toacaleeee, 

Aiatnma,  June  88, 1883. 

HCNRY  COWLES,    InaU  faator,  Ceog.  Alfcihwg,  OUe» 

Aug.  89,  1832. 

WktU  number  in  tha  uho9$  Kat,  60. 
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MiMtiauaries. 


HENRY  BUELOW.  at.  81,  Ceog.  MMdl*«ma,  T« 

1882. 
AARON  LELAND,  BaptK  CbeaMr,  Vt. 


TBOBCAS  BARaETT,  BapUat, 
7, 1832. 

OEORGB  L.  HINTON,  Bpla.  Hfuw  Yetk.  N.  T. 
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JESSE  S.  ARMISTEAD,  Proa.  BoeMogham,  Vlninla,  Jane 

89,1882. 
JOHN  A.  DAVIDSON,  ct.88,  Bap.  CampbeUce.  Va.  Aog.  14. 
JABRZ  MUNSEU^  art.  iO,  NarfoUt,  Va. 

HENRY  B.  HOWARD,  ac  0^1^^paafl  Seood,  KoKk  OwoIIhu 

S.  R.  TOWNSEND,  near  MUledgeville,  Geoigte. 
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SUMMARY. 


AGES. 


STATES. 


From  90  to  80 1  Vermont S 

80tD  49 9  GooneetioHi  ......  1 

40  to  60 0  New  York 1 

SOtoOO  .....  1  NowJeiaej.    .....  1 

60to70 S  Virginia .  » 

T>  10  89  .....  1  North  Cualloa     •   .    .    .  t 

Notapedfied 5  Geoigia 1 


TotA] IQ    Total 

Sam  efaJl  (ha  agce  ^adied  879 
Average  age       ...    54  1*8 


DENOMINATIONS. 
CoQgregatioaal      ....    1 

Praujytexiaa 1 

Baptiat .1 

Ejrfacopal S 

NalapMlJM S 


19 


lUTKB. 


1888.  Jooe I 

Joly 1 

Auguat 9 

NoCHoddBit  .  .  .  • 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


Qfiarterly  Meeting  of  the  Director: 

Tkb  Qnarteriy  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
DireetoTS,  was  held  oa  Wednesday,  Oct. 
10th.  Appropriations  were  granted  to 
yoQDg  men  in  the  various  institutions  nam- 
ed, ss  fellows: 


6  Theol.  Sem. 
10  Colleges, 
29  Academies, 


Pammtr  itfm 

47  4      61 

187  16    208 

M  9      65 


44  Institutions,      290    29    819 
Priv.  Instruction,  Oil 


986 

$3,684 
816 

6,436 
12 


290    30    820        $6,448 


I%eological  Seminarie$. 


Bangor, 

Andover, 

Newton, 

Tale, 

Aubora, 


4 
40 
1 
6 
1 


6  Sem.  51 

CoUigei, 


ZMte. 

72 
738 
18 
90 
18 

936 


Bowdoin,  8 

Wsterrille,  4 

Dartmouth,  26 

Middlebury,  81 

Un.  of  Vermont,  4 

Amherst,  52 

Williams,  28 

Brown  UniTersity,  1 

Yale,  43 

IliJBnois,  6 


144 

72 
468 
558 

72 
954 
516 

18 
774 
108 


10  Colleges,        208  3,684 

A€ademie9  4nd  SehooU, 

Farmington,  1  12 

Wiscassett,  1  12 

Nocifa  Bridgton,  1  12 

TOL,  ▼. 


Hopkinton,  1 

Kimball  Union,  1 

Pinkerton,  1 

Gilmanton,  1 

Bennington,  8 

Sboreham,  2 

Randolph,  1 

Hinesburgh,  1 

St.  Albans,  1 

Phillips,  (Andover,)  16 

Amherst,  8 

Monson,  11 

Lenox,  2 

Fellenberg,  1 

Westfield,  1 

Lynn,  1 
N.  Bedford,  High  Sc.  1 

Manchester,  1 

Hopkins,  2 

Berkshire  Gymn.  1 

Westminster,  I 

WilUamstown,  1 

Kingston,  1 

Yale  Preparatory,  2 
Ellington  H.  School,  1 
Illinois  Preparatory,  4 

29  Acad,  and  Schools,    65 
Hartford,  Priv.  Inst     1 

66 


12 
12 
12 
12 
48 
24 
12 
12 
12 
204 


182 

24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
12 
48 

816 
12 

828 


A  communication  from  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D.,  in  which  he  resigns  hto 
oCBce  as  Director,  was  read.  Whereupon, 
it  was 

Voted,  That  his  resignation  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  given 
to  Dr.  Woods,  for  the  faithful  and  valuable 
.services  he  has  rendered  It,  during  the 
fourteen  years  he  has  filled  the  office  of  Di- 
rector. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Gile  of  MUton,  wa» 
then  unanimously  chosen  a  Directwr  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Woods. 
21 
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MR.   MATHER'8  report. 


[Noy. 


The  fitUowiog  communication  was  read. 

Jliiu»  Roams,  Boston,  Sept.  10, 1832. 
To  the  See.  of  the  Am.  Ed.  See. 

D|BAR  Sir, 

I  have  just  completed  my  preparatory 
studies  for  the  gospel  ministry ; — have  of- 
fered my  services  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
and  expect  to  set  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands some  time  in  tiie  month  of  October 
next. 
*  Having  been  one  of  your  beneJUiariea, 
and  possessing  no  means  for  liquidating  my 
notes  in  your  possession,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  aslcing  the  same  favor  which 
you  have  granted  others,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, viz: — ^that  you  would  cancel 
these  notes,  or  at  least>  that  you  would  not 
demand  their  value,  while  I  remain  on 
missionary  g^und. 

Tours  truly. 


Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  Mr.  ^—^  with  a 
certificate,  stating  that  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  the  service  of  Christ,  among  the 
heathen,  his  obligations  to  the  Society  shall 
not  be  considered  as  binding. 

Rev.  James  D.  Farns worth,  late  of  Or- 
ford,  N.  H.  was  appointed  a  temporary 
Agent  of  the  Society.  From  Mr.  Fams- 
worth's  acquaintance  with  the  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  present  day,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  them,  it  is  hoped  his  agency 
will  be  useful  and  successful.  Mr.  Fams- 
worth  will  labor  for  the  present,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 


Report  of  Ret.  William  L.  Matrer, 
Secretary  of  the  JVbrth  Western  Branch. 

To  the  Seeretwy  of  the  Amerioaii  BducktloD  Speietj. 

Most  of  my  time,  for  the  last  three 
months,  has  been  spent  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Vermont.  The  state  of  Ihines 
in  these  counties,  so  far  as  ability  to  aid 
objects  of  benevolence  Is  concerned,  is 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  some  of  the 
more  southern  counties.  They  are  most  of 
them  new.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
farmers,  with  farms  in  a  state  of  but  very 
partial  cultivation,  and  money,  of  course,  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  particular!  v  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  which  I  visited  them.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  object  of  my 
agency  was  generally  received  with  interest, 
and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  a  readiness 
has  been  shown  to  do  according  to  the  ability 
which  God  giveth.  The  Education  Society 
IS  evidently  exciting  a  deeper  interest,  and 


it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  by  the  community 
in  its  true  light.  They  perceive,  in  the 
fact  that  this  Society  has  already  put  into 
the  ministry,  a  number  equal  to  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  ministers  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet,  that  the  increase  alone  of 
the  population  is  but  very  partially  supplied*, 
in  this  way,  conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the 
increase  of  the  people  merely  is  ever  to  t>e 
supplied,  it  must  be  by  putting  into  the 
ministry,  those  young  men  wIk)  are  unable 
to  educate  themselves ;  and  I  see  not  how 
it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  will  loolc  over 
our  country,  and  see  its  wide  spread  moral 
desolation,  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
To  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  the  cause  of  Christ, 
who  looks  at  the  facts  connected  with  thie 
Society,  I  mean  the  actual  destitution  of 
evangelical  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this 
land,  and  especially  in  that  portion  of  it». 
which  is  soon  to  fdve  law  to  this  whole  na- 
tion, to  his  mind  this  only  alternative  i» 
presented ;— either,  prospectively,  to  aban- 
don this  our  beloved  country,  to  hopeleea 
destitution,  1  add  to  hopeless  destructioo 
also,  or  to  make  some  greater  eflbrt  to  bring 
men  into  the  minist^  faster  than  they 
would  otherwise  enter. 

Some  parts  of  the  region  which  I  have 
visited,  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  education  societies.  A  large 
number  of  churches  are  destitute,  and 
ministers  cannot  be  found  to  supply  them. 
It  is  true,  in  some  portions  of  Vermont* 
that  "the  harvest  is  truly  plenteous,  but 
the  laborers  are  few,"  and  while  Christians 
«  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest,"  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  to  some  extent  certainly,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  true,  that  they  remember  that 
prayers  alone  will  not  furnish  laborers  for 
this  glorious  work.  1  commenced  my  la- 
bors for  the  quarter  now  closing,  in  Orange 
county ;  visited  all  the  towns  in  the  county, 
which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  visit,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  same  manner,  passed 
through  Caledonia,  Orleans,  Washington  and 
Bennington  counties.  The  total  amount  of 
subscriptions  obtained  in  these  counties,  at 
the  time,  is  $601  04.  llie  amount  paid, 
will  not  fall  much  short  of  ^00.  As  in 
former  reports,  I  must  refer  to  the  Treasu- 
rer's list  of  donations,  for  the  particular 
sums  sciven. 

Besides  preaching  and  collecting  funds 
for  the  immediate  service  of  the  Societv, 
my  time  has  been  somewhat  occupied  in* 
the  organization  of  county  auxiliaries.  I 
have  organized  three  of  these,  viz : — Or- 
leans, Caledonia  and  Essex,  (one  Society,) 
and  Bennington  counties.  These  Societies 
are  auxiliary  to  the  North  Western  Branch. 

I  hope  and  trust.  Sir,  from  the  results  of 
the  present  quarter,  and  from  the  general 
organization  of  the  State  into  county  socie- 
ties, and  the  appointment  of  local  agents  ia 
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neaily  all  the  towns,  and  espedaHy  from  an 
evidently  increasing  interest  in  the  cauie, 
tbat  YerrooBt  will  henceforth  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  educate  her  own 
beneficiaries. 


Ahuitersakt  or  the  North  West- 
E&ir  Braitch. 

This  Branch  held  its  Annual  Meeting  at 
Iffiddlebury,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Sept. 
The  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by 
President  Bates,  the  chairman  of  the  £x- 
ecutire  Committee,  who  prepared  it.  The 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Child,  of  Pittsford,  Vermont ;  Hay,  of  New- 
aik,  New  Jersey ;  Patton,  of  New  York,  and 
Cogswell,  of  Boston.  The  officers  of  the 
Society,  are  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  Presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  William  L.  Mather,  Secretary, 
•nd  George  W.  Root,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
While  Mr.  Mather  is  to  take  special  charge 
of  the  North  Western  Branch,  he  wilt  labor 
«  portion  of  his  time  in  other  parts  of  New 
England.  He  has  labored  faithfully,  accept- 
ably, and  successfully,  and  will  in  future  be 
•considered  a  more  permanent  agent  An 
extract  from  Dr.  Bates's  Report  follows. 

While,  therefore,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  Directors  of  this  Branch  are  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Parent 
Society,  for  an  account  of  facts  and  plans  of 
operation,  as  well  as  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  education  cause ; 
they  embrace  the  opportunity  presented  at 
this  annual  meeting,  io  urge  upon  their 
Christian  friends  a^  associates,  and  upon 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  State  gen- 
erally, tlie  claims  of  this  Society  to  their  at- 
tention, {vrayers  and  patronage. 

Havine  &is  end  in  view,  we  begin  with 
Ae  obvuMis  and  often  repeated  remark, 
^at,  among  the  benevolent  societies  of  the 
day,  this  has  never  yet,  in  this  State  espe- 
ctaily,  received  a  degree  of  attention  and 
patronace,  proportionate  to  its  importance 
and  its  oearing  on  the  gi^^  object  of  all 
benevolent  enterprize.  Comparatively  few, 
even  amonc  proressed  Christians,  have  con- 
tributed to  Its  funds ;  and  fewer  still  have 
become  regular  members  and  permanent 
•nbscribers ;  so  as  to  make  an  annual  ofler- 
inc,  to  swell  its  resources  and  extend  its 
Miutary  ii^uences.  During  the  twelve 
jrean,  ivhich  have  elapsed  since  this  Branch 
SocieW  was  organized,  the  monies  received 
into  toe  treasury  have,  in  no  one  year, 
much  exceeded  $1,800 ;  and  one  year,  the 
mm  fell  below  $400.— Very  litUe  has  yet 
been  done  for  the  object,  by  wav  of  bequest 
It  is  known,  indeed,  that  provision  has  been 


made  in  the  }VUI$  oft  few  benevolent  per- 
sons, for  this  purpose ;  and  two  or  three 
legacies,  named  in  a  previous  report,  have 
been  in  part  or  wholly  paid.  But  much 
more,  we  think,  would  be  given  in  this 
way,  if  the  object  of  the  Society  could  be  so 
presented  and  kept  before  the  public  mind, 
as  to  exhibit  to  all,  its  genuine  character, 
and  show  thera  its  real  importance ; — as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  attention,  even  on  their 
dying  beds,  of  those  who  have  property  to 
leave  behind ;  and  who  wish  so  to  dispMe 
of  it,  that,  when  they  are  gone,  it  may  do 
good,  and  promote  the  cause  of  their  Re- 
deemer, rather  than  become  the  means  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  error  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  world-^who  desire  to  cast,  of 
their  abundance,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord,  rather  than  bequeath  all  their  sub- 
stance to  the  servants  of  Satan  and  the  de- 
^tted  subjects  of  his  kingdom.  Nor,  if  this 
were  the  case — ^if  sufficient  efforts  were 
made  to  give  prominence  to  the  object,  do 
we  believe,  that  it  would  long  be  said  with 
truth,  as  it  may  now  be  said,  that  from  some 
towns  in  the  State,  the  Society  has  yet  re- 
ceived nothing — that  what  tittle  has  been 
done  for  the  cause,  has  been  done  princi- 
pally by  three  or  four  counties ;  and  by  a 
few  towns  in  those  counties ;  and  by  a  very 
small  number  of  individuals  in  those  towns. 
We  ask,  then,  why  is  it  $o  ?— We  ask  again, 
Shan  it  be  bo  any  longer  ? 

Whv  i»  it  90?  Surely  it  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  the  object  is  inferior  to 
others,  in  point  of  urgency.  It  has  long 
been  known,  that  there  is,  io  our  country,  a 
great  deficiency  of  well  educated  ministers, 
to  supply  destitute  churches  and  meet  the 
demands  of  our  missionary  societies.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  this  deficiency  has  been 
continually,  and  till  within  a  short  period, 
rapidly  increasing.  And  even  now,  not- 
withstanding ali  the  eflbrts  which  have 
been  made  within  a  few  years  past,  to 
bring  forward  laborers  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  the  field  of  their  labor  ia  extending 
more  rapidly,  than  the  number  of  laborers  u 
increasing.  'Hie  demand  for  their  services 
is  greater,  and  the  call  for  their  *<  help  " 
louder  and  more  importunate  than  ever. 
Why  iait  so  weak  7  Why  is  it,  that  more 
is  not  done—that  greater  efforts  are  not 
made->that  all  the  mends  of  the  Redeemer 
do  not  give  their  countenance  and  support 
to  the  education  cause  ?  We  answer  again ; 
it  will  not  be  said,  that  the  systems  of  opera- 
tions, adopted,  is  inefficient ;  or,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  efforts  already  made  is 
questionable.  Even  this  Branch  Society, 
while  its  operations  were  carried  on  inde- 

{»endent1y,  limited  as  they  were  by  the 
imited  means  it  possessed,  still  afforded  as- 
sistance to  more  than  fifty  voun^  men; 
many  of  whom  are  now  in  the  ministry ; 
and  most  of  whom  could  not  have  obtained 
an  adequate  education  for  the  work,  with- 
out this  assistanoe.    The  American  Educa- 
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tloD  Society,  to  vhleh  thlB  Branch  has  now 
become  directly  auxiliary,  as  appears  from 
the  last  annual  report,  has,  during  the  short 
term  of  its  existence,  furnished  aid  to  1,426 
young   men;   of  whom  26  have  become 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  460  are  ordained 
Ministers  or  Licentiates,  preaching  as  can- 
didates for  settlement,  or  acting  as  Domestic 
Missionaries;  while  a  large  proportion  of 
those  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  So- 
ciety, are  far  advanced  in  their  preparatory 
^MBrse  of  study,  and  will  soon  be  in  the 
field  gathering  in  "  the  harvest."    Now  it 
will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  this  number  of 
laborers  constitutes  no  small  proportion  of 
the  thoroughly  educated  ministers  in  our 
country,  who  have  been  brought  upon  the 
stage,  during  the  same  short  period  of  six- 
teen years.    Besides,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that  the  indirect  influence  of  Educa- 
tion Societies,  in  increasing  the  number  ai\d 
raising  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  is  not  much  less  than  their 
direct  effects,  in  securing  the  same  object. 
Before  these  societies  came  into  existence, 
the  deficiency  of  ministers  was  very  imper- 
fectly  known;   and  many    whose    hearts 
were  inclining  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
knew  not,  that  there  was  a  call — especially 
an  ureent  call  for  ministerial  labor.    But 
now,  through  their  annual  reports,  and  pub- 
lic journals    containing  the    ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  the  country,  and  concentrating 
the  previously  scattered  information  on  the 
subject,  the  deficiency  of  able  ministers, 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices, has  been  brought  within  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  who  wish  to  know  the  state  and 
Srospects  of  the  church,  and  learn  their  own 
uty  with  respect  to  its  advancement.    Of 
course  many  pious  young  men,  who  are 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  induced  in  view  of  this  deficiency 
and  these  calls,  to  go  forward  in  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  many 
pious  fathers  and  mothers,  enlightened  by 
the  same  means,  and  moved  by  the  same 
consideration,  are  led  to  devote  their  Sam- 
uels and  Timothies  to  the  Lord,  and  to  edu- 
cate them  for  him  and  the  service  of  his 
temple ;  in  plainer  language,  many  not  at  all 
aided  by  the  funds  of  the  Education  Socie- 
ties, are  brought  into  the  ministry  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  these  associations.    If, 
then,  the  system  of  operations  adopted  by 
Education  Societies,  is  an  efficient  and  well- 
devised  system,  and,  as  far  as  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  has  produced  happy 
results — results  which  show  that  these  so- 
cieties, if  properly  supported,  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  our  destitute 
churches,  and  of  supplying  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  with  the  stated  ministry 
of  the  word  ;   why,  we  ask  again,  why  are 
thev  n0ered  to  languish?     Why,  espe- 
eieuly,  ta  bo  little  done  in  ttiia  State  ?    We 
answer  now  positively  ;  because  the  influ- 
ence exerted  and  the  resullB  produced  by 


the  societies,  though  obvious  to  the  reflect* 
ing  mind,  are  nevertheless,  not  so  imposiiig, 
and  do  not  make  so  deep  an  impression  oo 
most  minds,  as  some  other  benevolent  ope* 
rations ;  and  because  the  objections  arising 
from  some  occasional  faults,  or  imperfections 
of  a  few  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these  soci- 
eties, are  more  readily  seen  and  felt,  than 
objections  against  most  societies. 

The  tirst  of  these  causes  is  too  obvious  to 
need  a  labored  illustration.     While  Bible 
Societies,  for  instance,  are  seen  reaching 
forth  their  hands  and  thrusting  that  blessed 
book  into  every  cabin,  and  cottage,  and  log- 
house  in  the  land ;  and  sending  it  translated 
into  every  language,  to  other  countries,  and 
even  to  the  most  distant  islands  of  the  sea ; — 
while  Tract  Societies  are  scattering  their 
winged  messengers  of  salvation  on  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth ;  while  Missionary  Societies  are  plac- 
ing their  heralds,  with  the  loud  trumpet  of 
the  gospel  in  their  hands,  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;   or  causing  the  Missionary  An* 
gel  to  fly  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  hav- 
mg  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them 
that  dwell  upon  uie  earth,  even  to  all  na- 
tions, and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues  : 
While  these  imposing  scenes  are  every  where 
presented  to  the  eye  of  Christian  faith,  and 
are  thus  ur^ng  the  claims  of  these  respec- 
tive associations  upon  the  heart  of  Christiaia 
benevolence ;  Education  Societies  are  eom- 

Eelled  to  proceed  in  obscurity,  leading  their 
eneficiaries  along  silently  and  without  dis- 
play, to  the  pulpit  and  the  field  of  missions. 
And  even  when  they  are  brought  thither— 
when  they  reach  the  elevation  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  missionary  station,  they  loee  die 
distinctive  marks  of  beneficiaries,  and  are 
henceforth,  not  distinguishable  from  other 
ministers  and  missionaries  of  the  cross.  The 
way  by  which  they  were  conducted  thither 
is  soon  forgotten,  and  thus  the  cause  of  Ed« 
ucation  S«Helies  gains  little  credit,  at  least 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, even  for  their  most  obvious  and 
highly  beneficial  results. 

But  though  the  happy  influence  of  these 
Societies  is  not  universally  seen,  and  their 
operations  very  imposing ;  yet  as  we  inti- 
mated before,  there  is  another  cause  which 
operates  more  strongly  to  withhoM  from 
them  general  support,  and  thus  retard  their 
progress.  The  occasional  misapplication  of 
their  funds,  (to  which  alL  charitable  funds 
are  liable,)  and  the  occasional  imprudences 
and  imperfections  of  some  worthy  benefici- 
aries, are  peculiarly  exposed  to  view,  and 
exceedingly  liable  to  be  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated.'  One  false  step  of  a  youngs 
man  under  the  patronage  of  an  Educatioa 
Society,  may,  for  years,  cut  off  the  coDtri- 
butions  of  a  whole  town.  And  the  careless, 
or  unadvised  admission  of  one  unworthy  a|^• 
pHcant  to  this  sacred  charity,  may  produce 
a  lasting  prejudice  against  the  cause  itself, 
not  only  in  the  immolate  vidnity  of  the  Int 
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tUtettoQ,  wbere  tlie  misapplicadon  is  made^ 
but  ttkrough  the  wbcde  region  of  country,  as 
fu  u  the  direct  influence  of  that  institution 
extenda. 

Tlieae  caoaes,  it  is  feared,  are  not  to  be 
eaturely  overcome  ;  and  yet,  we  hope  thev 
nay,  in  a  great  measure,  be  counteracted. 
The  fint  may  be  met  by  our  ministers  and 
tlie  cooductors  of  our  religious  journals. 
Mittistera»  we  think,  should  at  least  once  a 
year  bring  this  subject,  fully  and  distinctly 
before  their  congregations ;  and  the  editors 
of  religioiis  papers,  by  collecting  facts,  and 
publishing  annual  reports,  and  frequently 
mserting  m  their  columns  a  short  conimuni- 
catioD  or  editorial  article,  exhibit  the  char- 
acter and  show  the  importance  of  the  object 
— may  remove  objections  against  it,  and 
press  its  claims  on  the  attentiim  of  the  relig* 
ioos  community. 

Perhaps,  too,  those  ministers,  who  have 
been  beneficiaries,  might  aid  in  removing 
thia  obatnietion,  and  in  giving  celebrity  and 
popularity  to  Education  Societies,  if  they 
would  preserve  the  distinctive  marks  of 
lienefictaries,  and  often,  and  on  all  suitable 
occasiaDs  speak  of  the  fact,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  agency  of  these  l^nevolent  as- 
soctatioos,  that  they  "  are  what  they  are  f" 

The  second  cause  may  be  g^atly  dimin- 
ished by  increased  caution  in  admitting 
bene6eiaries,  and  increased  watchfulness 
over  them,  when  admitted.  Those  who  re- 
eonoiend  young  men  for  this  charity, 
should,  from  personal  acquaintance  and  care- 
fill  obaervatioo,  have  the  best  evidence  of 
their  piety,  prudence,  and  soundness  of 
mind.  They  should  never  give  their  names, 
in  a  doubtful  case.  Those  who  act  on  Ex- 
amining  Committeefl,  should  remember,  that 
the  judicial  maxim,  "better  acquit  ten 
guilty  peraons  than  condemn  one,  who  is 
mnoeent,"  ought  in  this  case  to  be  reversed. 
It  is  indeed  better  for  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tfon  Societies,  and  therefore,  ultimately  for 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  that  ten  worthv 
applicants  should  be  sent  back  to  the  plough 
and  the  workahop,  than  that  one  intriguing 
h3fpoerite  or  indolent  dunce,  should  be  seen 
squandering  away  the  hand-earaed  and  dear- 
bought  cliarities,  collected  by  benevolent 
asBodatkiOB.  Perhaps,  too,  those  who  su- 
perintend the  appropriations,  and  form  the 
rales  and  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  Education  funds,  may  yet 
find  new  checks,  and  place  additional  guards 
agatnat  their  misapplication  and  perversion. 
l^ey  may  require  a  longer  time  of  study 
by  way  of  probation,  than  has  yet  been  en- 
joined. They  may  demand  more  maturity 
of  age  and  Chrisfiao  experience,  than  has 
iiitberto  been  made  requisite;  and  they  may 
direct  a  more  regular  visitation  and  careful 
super tImou  of  me  beneficiaries,  than  has 
yet  been  ezerdeed.  But  although  these 
cauaee,  which  liave  operated  so  powerfully 
to  renter  Edsealion  Sottotiea  comparatively 


unpopular,  and  especially  the  last,  should 
not  be  entirely  removed — although  there 
should  continue  to  be  an  occasional  mistake 
and  misapplication  of  this  **  sacred  charity," 
shall  the  benevolent  enterprize  on  this  ac- 
count, be  suffered  to  languish  ?  Shall  we 
require  **  perfection  here  below,'*  and  de- 
mand complete  security  against  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  perversion,  before  we 
will  give  our  support  to  one  of  the  best  of 
causes — to  a  cause  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends ? 

The  cause  of  Education  Societies,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  has  been  too  much 
neglected  among  us;  and  we  have,  we 
think,  discovered  why  it  has  been  so,  and 
shown,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so ; 
and  now  we  ask  again,  in  conclusion,  ihall 
it  be  80  any  longer  ?  Will  not  this  highly 
favored  State  rise  in  her  strength,  perform 
her  part  of  the  work,  and  redeem  her  char- 
acter ?  We  say  thia  highly  favored  State; 
for  God  in  his  mercy  has  visited  his  people 
here ;  and  caused  them  greatly  to  rejoice 
with  the  angels,  who  rejoice  over  repenting 
sinners.  Among  the  multitudes,  who  hav^ 
been  called  with  an  holy  calling,  during 
the  recent  revivals  in  the  State,  are  many 
young  men — unquestionably,  many  young 
men  of  talents  and  enterprize-^and  of  course 
many,  who  should  be  encouraged  and 
aided,  in  obtaining  an  adequate  ^ucation 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  God  seems  to  have 
brought  these  children  of  his  to  the  doors  of 
our  churches,  and  said:  "Take  them,  and 
educate  them  for  me."  And  shall  we  disre- 
gard this  voice  of  Providence  ?  Will  not 
every  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
every  worthy  member  of  his  church,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  blood,  regard 
the  high  behest ;  and  by  his  prayers,  his 
exhortations,  his  contributions,  strive  to  pro^ 
mote  this  blessed  cause  ?    Will  we  not  all 

f»ut  our  hand  to  the  work ;  and  while  we 
abor  diligently,  pray  earnestly  to  the  Lord 
of  the  fiarve$t,  that  he  wowd  aend  forth 
many  efficient  laborera  into  hia  harveat? 


Anniversary  or  Windsor  Countt 
Education  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Wood* 
stock,  on  the  28th  of  August.  The  Rev. 
William  Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  being  present, 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion.  The 
officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
are  Hon.  Thomas  Emerson,  President; 
Carlos  Coolidge,  Esq.  Secretary;  and  Job 
Lyman,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  Auxiliary 
Societies,  formed  within  the  last  three 
months,  by  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Sec* 
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retary  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  the  ReT» 
Mr.  Mather. 

Orange-County  Auxiliary,  Vt.  Simoon  Shorty  Eiq. 
PrMidnnt;  Rev.  Clark  Perry,  Secretary ;  and  Samuel 
ilaMltJne,'Esq.  Treasurer. 

Orleans  County  AuxiliaiT,  Vt  Thomas  Jameeon, 
Eaq.  President ;  Rev.  R.  A.  VVatkins,  Secretary ;  and 
Col.  Joeeph  Wiggioi,  Treasurer. 

Caledonia  and  Essex  County  Auxiliary,  Vt.  Hon. 
I.  P.  Dana,  President ;  Rev.  James  Johnson^  Secre- 
tary ;  and  Dea.  Luther  Clark,  Treasurer. 

Washington  County  Auxiliary,  Vt.  Hon.  Jedn- 
'than  Loom  is.  President;  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  See- 
tetary;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Siorrs,  Treasurer. 


JlirnivEasART  or  New  Hampshi&e 
Branch. 

The  Annua]  Meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
<day,  the  4th  of  September.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  of 
Hayerhill,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton*  of 
Concord,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Pa- 
rent Society.  The  olficers  of  the  Society, 
for  the  present  year,  are  as  follows :  Rev. 
Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  President ;  Rev.  Prof. 
Hadduck,  Secretary ;  and  Hon.  Samuel 
Morrill,  Treasurer.  The  Secretary  being 
detained  from  the  meeting,  by  sickness  in 
his  family,  no  report  was  read  for  the  year. 
An  extract  from  Prof.  Hadduck's  report  of 
jthe  year  before,  follows. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  institu- 
tion whose  early  eflbrts  have  been  in  gen- 
eral more  unexceptionable,  and  whose  suc- 
jcess  has  been  more  signal.  An  impression 
has  however  been  made  on  some  minds, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  the 
money  expended  by  the  Education  Society 
has  not  been  always  most  wisely  applied ; 
.that  young  men  have  in  some  instances, 
been  taken  up,  who  had  better  remained  in 
their  original  spheres  of  life,  men  without 
talent,  without  enterprize,  and  sometimes  of 
at  best  questionable  piety. 

It  should  not  surprise  any  fban,  that  such 
has  been  the  fact.  The  society  may  admit 
it  without  danger  to  its  character.  It  re- 
sults naturally  enough,  though  we  trust  not 
necessarily,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  first  advisers  of  a  youth  are,  of 
course,  his  near  relatives  and  intimate 
friends.  The  parent  and  other  family  con- 
nections take  an  interest  in  his  advancement 
to  higher  scenes  of  usefulness,  or  it  may  be, 
of  reputation  and  influence.  The  native 
discernment  of  the  female  mind  is  obscured 
in  the  fond  mother,  manly  soundness  of 
judgment  forsakes  tlie  father.  And  neigh- 
bors are  never  wanting  to  extinguish  even 
the  feeble  glimmerings  of  reason  that  sur- 
vive the  effects  of  parental  affection,  and 

*  Extracts  from  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bouton  and  Wood,  wili  appear  is  tha  nest  Owt- 
terly  JoomaL 


parental  pride.  The  atandarda  of  Intellec- 
tual and  moral  merit,  are,  it  may  be,  in 
many  places  low  ;  and  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry  appears  great  and  good,  because 
others  immediately  about  him  are  no  greater 
and  no  better,  it  need  not  be  told,  hov7 
easily  the  succeeding  steps  are  sometimes 
taken.  They  follow  as  the  night  the  day. 
The  pastor,  and  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
too  frequently  grant  a  certificate,  as  matter 
of  course ;  because  they  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary  of  what  is  set  forth  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  candidate.  They  sometimes  seem  in- 
deed to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is,  of 
course,  a  young  man  of  talents  and  of  piety, 
whom  they  do  not  know  to  be  without  either. 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  application  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  the  aid  of  the 
society.  And  if  rigid  principles  of  proceed- 
ing are  not  adopted  by  the  preceptor  of  the 
academy,  the  officers  of  college,  the  exam- 
ining committee,  and  the  board  of  directors, 
it  would  be  made  easy  for  a  youth  of  incon- 
siderable talents,  and  little  promise,  to  waste 
his  time  and  nourish  his  vanity  in  the  con- 
sumption of  a  fund,  saved  from  the  earnings 
of  hardy  industry  and  Christian  economy. 

The  Directors  allude  to  instances  of  this 
kind  with  no  feelings  of  satisfaction,  with 
no  willingness  to  complain ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  more  effectually  the  only 
remedy  of  which  the  case  admits.  The 
source  of  this  remedy  is  in  those,  whose 
neglect  or  thoughtlessness,  or  facility  of 
being  influenced,  occasions  the  evil. 

It  IS  hardly  to  be  expected  that  parents 
and  friends  wili  ever,  in  general,  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  talents  aud  prospects  of  the 
young.  It  may  be  expected,  that  neigh- 
bors, especially  Christian  neighbors  and  men 
of  Intel lieence,  professional  men  and  public 
officers,  above  all,  instructors  in  our  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  will  weigh  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  youth  to  our 
patronage,  and  will  resolve  to  be  satisfied,  by 
proof,  of  what  they  set  forth  in  tiieir  testi- 
monials. They  owe  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
the  society,  to  the  churches,  and  to  the 
community.  The  officers  of  the  society 
itself,  are  bound  by  peculiar  considerations 
to  a  cautious,  and  scrupulous  ^ft^l  to  the 
rules  prescribed  to  them.  They  violate 
most  solemn  obligations  hy  any  remlsaness, 
or  partiality,  or  disregard  of  the  constitution 
under  which  they  act. 

Increased  caution  in  the  reeommendation 
of  candidates  and  In  the  appropriation  of 
funds  is  rendered  doubly  important  by  the 
increased  number  of  applicants,  occasioned 
by  the  late  remarkable  revivals  of  religion 
in  the-  State.  Selection  becomes  indispen- 
sable ;  the  responsibility  of  those,  on  whom 
this  selection  depends  is,  of  course,  apparent. 
It  is  at  all  times  wrong  to  devote  such  funds 
to  the  support  of  Ill-qualified  persona ;  to  do 
so,  when  so  doing  necessarily  brings  re- 
proach on  the  sodety,  or  exdudes  much 
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worthier  candidates,  were  neglect  and  abuse 
of  aathority  quite  uopardooable. 

The  Directors,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
to  express  the  hope,  that  the  Board  about  to 
succeed  them  in  this  trust,  the  examining 
committee,  the  teachers  in  our  institutions, 
oar  profeasional  and   public  men,  and,  in 
short,  all,  who  may  have  occasion  to  act 
with  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  this 
charity,  in  whatever  character,  will  give 
due  weight  to  the  considerations  now  sug- 
gested, and  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  allow  no 
man  to  be  entered  on  our  lists,  whose  pre- 
tensions are  in  any  important  respect  ques- 
tionable.    We  respectfully  urge  them  to  a 
fearless  and  resolute  rejection  of  every  ap- 
plicant for  recommendation,  or  examination, 
or  an  appropriation  of  money,  who  does  not 
folly  answer  the  requisitious  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  society.    We  earnestly 
recommend  an  immediate  dismission  of  every 
individual,  who  does  not  sustain  the  charac- 
ter required.     If  the  society  is  to  be  saved 
from  all  just  reproach  and  from  all  appear- 
ance of  abuse  of  peblic  coniidence,  its  ex- 
ecutive officers  must  be  withouttavor  and 
wttfaoat  fear ;  and  must  rieidly  enforce  its 
rules.    Pity  here  is  out  of  place ;  inatten- 
tion, inefficiency  is  a  moral  wrong.     Much 
of  the  opprobrium,  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
society,  has  arisen  from  a  few  particular  in- 
stances, industriously  published  and  colored, 
of  indulgence  to  stupidity,  or  idleness,  or 
moral  delinquency  among  its  beneficiaries. 
Such  indulgence  is  mistaken  kindness.    If 
we  are  raising  up  men  for  the  ministry,  let 
us  take  the  course  to  make  men.    What  has 
this  society  to  do  with  the  dull  in  intellect, 
the  slothful  loTcrs  of  pleasure  ?  with  fickle, 
feeble,  vain  men  ? 

It  may  be  re^rded  as  a  principle,  that  our 
beneficiaries  will  be  very  much  what  our 
practice  makes  them.  Rigid  adherence  to 
the  rules,  will  secure  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  officers 
of  the  parent  society  act  with  decision  and 
promptnesR  on  this  subject  And  where  is 
the  great  evil  of  rejecting  a  young  man  now 
and  then  ?  If  he  at  once  gives  up  in  de- 
spair, no  great  injury  has  probably  been 
done  even  to  his  sensibilities.  If  he  be  an 
extraordinary  man.  If  he  have  native  genius, 
he  may  rouse  himself,  may  betake  himself 
to  his  own  resources ;  and  we  may  see  him, 
by  and  by,  lift  up  himself  and  stand  erect 
from  out  the  waves.  It  will  in  such  case 
be  matter  of  debate  whether  favor  or  refusal 
had  been  the  greater  blessing. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  to  take  up  com- 
mon men.    There  will  be  enough  of  the 
ingenioui  and  the  worthy.    Let  none  but 
such  be  fiattered  with  hope  for  a  moment. 
The  foodaeaa  of  the  parental  heart,  the  kind- 
ness of  the  pastor,  may  be  tempted  to  hope 
against  hope.    But  in  matters  of  such  mo- 
Dent  to  the  church,  such  partialities  and 
weaknesMs  must  be  dtsre^;arded.     If  the 
Into  cfefaaneler  required  in  candidates,  do 


not  appear  clearly,  let  the  applicants  be  re- 
jected at  once  and  without  scruple.  They 
will  themselves  thank  us  hereafter,  or  prove 
to  all  concerned,  that  they  were  rejected 
with  rea!K)n. 

The  men  who  manage  our  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  societies,  need  great  simplicity 
of  character,  great  frankness  one  towards- 
another  and  towards  those  dependent  on 
their  aid,  or  engaged  in  their  service.  No» 
where  is  deficiency  in  these  qualities  more 
likely  to  be  manifest,  or  more  injurious  to-. 
the  interests  of  religion,  than  in  the  manage-^ 
ment  of  the  concerns  of  our  own  society. 
Let  it  be  once  generally  resolved,  that  we 
will  neither  recommend,  nor  approve,  nor 
patronize  an  individual,  without  reasons 
clear  and  satisfactory  to  our  own  minds,  and 
the  evil  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  former 
part  of  this  report,  would  scarcely  be  felt 

It  may  be  expected,  that  after  thus  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  the  Directors  would  ex- 
press their  views  of  the  kind  of  men  to  be 
recommended  for  their  patronage. 

In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  men  of 
consistent  and  uniform  piety.  It  is  not 
enough  that  hope  be  entertained  of  them  at 
Christians.  This  may  consist  with  inequal- 
ities, and  peculiarities  of  temperament  un- 
becoming him  who  ministers  at  the  altar. 
There  should  be  in  a  candidate  for  this  char- 
ity, evidence,  not  only  that  religion  some- 
times melts,  or  elevates,  or  impels  the  heart, 
but  that  it  lives  in  it  by  a  steady,  and  con- 
troiing,  and  happy  influence,  as  an  essential 
and  principal  element  of  its  beine  a  fountain 
of  life.  It  will  be  manifested  by  habitual 
sobriety  of  deportment,  habitual  secret  de- 
votion, the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  zeal  for 
good  works,  and  a  permanent  interest  in 
whatever  respects  the  honor  of  Christ  or  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men. 

The  next  indispensable  qualification  is 
talent  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  minds  in  the  early  stages  of  edu- 
cation. Their  characteristic  features  are,  of 
course,  not  yet  prominent  They  are  like 
the  leaves  of  the  ro9e,  while  yet  folded  up 
in  the  bud.  Still,  where  mind  exists,  there 
are  generally  indications  of  it,  before  the 
age  at  which  application  is  made  for  our 
assistance.  There  arc  marks  of  something 
more  than  mere  susceptibilitv  of  impression 
— power  of  retention — oi  accumulating 
ideas.  There  may  be  discovered  signs  of 
ingenuity,  of  versatility,  of  invention,  of 
command  over  the  materials  of  thought — a 
principle  of  curiosity — discriminations-com- 
prehension— influence  over  other  minds — 
the  power,  in  short,  of  thinking  and  of  act- 
ing. 

Another  requisite  scarcely  less  important 
is  good  sense.  In  whatever  manner  it  be 
accounted  for,  the  fact  has  escaped  (he  ob- 
servation of  none,  that  talent  of  a  high  order 
is  not  always  associated  with  good  sense— « 
sense  of  proprieties — a  quick  discernment  of 
what  is  Deooming,  befitting  occasions,  and 
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rircufflitaaces.  The  lubject  of  this  defect 
may  have  genius,  but  he  lacks  wiftlom ;  he 
may  be  strong,  but  he  is  blind ;  he  may  be 
able  to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  but  he  may  pull  down  the  house 
upon  his  own  head.  He  is  not  inefficient ; 
but  never  does  things  just  as  they  should  be 
done.  His  means,  or  his  seasons,  are  ill 
chosen.  And  the  chief  misfortune  is,  that 
the  faults  of  such  a  man  are  always  charg- 
ed to  his  religion.  Men  may  want  common 
sense  in  civil  life,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country  not  be  reproached ;  but  they  can- 
not habitually  act  unwisely  and  imprudently 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  without  bringing 
dishonor  upon  the  gospel.  A  minister  of 
glaring  and  offensive  eccentricities,  which 
Betray,  as  they  generally  do,  a  deficiency  in 
common  sense,  will  rarely  be  useful.  At 
any  rate,  the  fewer  such  men  we  educate 
the  happier  will  it  be  for  the  cause. 

If  in  any  scene  of  life,  the  world  have  a 
right  to  look  for  men  of  judgment,  of  con- 
sistency, of  faultless  propriety  of  life  and 
manners,  it  is  in  the  Christian  ministry ; 
where,  if  on  earth,  the  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  the  amiable  and  excellent  traits  of 
character,  which  religion  inculcates,  should 
be  eiemplified. 

We  do  not  expect  that  our  beneficiaries, 
taken  as  they  are  from  every  sphere  of  life, 
and  often  without  early  advantages  of  any 
kind,  will  be  nicely  versed  in  the  rules  of 
fashionable  good  breeding.  We  do  not  de- 
sire that  they  should  be.  But  we  may  rea- 
sonably, in  all  cases,  insist  on  some  just 
perception  of  what  becomes  their  place,  or 
character — some  ideas  of  the  decencies  and 
proprieties  of  social  life — some  discrimina- 
tion of  means,  and  modes,  and  opportunities 
of  doing  good.  To  become  like  Paul,  all 
things  to  all  men,  yet  so  as  to  gain  some, 
without  losing  others,  requires  a  practical 
wisdom,  not  necessarily  implied  in  mere 
goodness  of  heart,  and  strength  of  intellect. 

Another  requisite  of  great  consequence  is 
fixedness  of  purpose.  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  fatal  defect  in  the  pastoral  character 
than  a  disposition  to  chane:e.  It  is  the  bane 
of  many  in  the  sacred  office,  as  it  is  of  mul- 
titudes in  other  departments  of  life,  that, 
although  they  devise  good  enough,  and  lay 
their  plans,  not  without  skill,  they  want 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  execution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  ultimately 
succeed  and  establish  a  character  in  the 
ministry,  are  the  men,  who  steadily  pursue 
to  an  issue  every  train  of  measures  they 
adopt.  Under  their  direction,  the  tendency 
of  tiling  is  upward ;  time  but  confirms  their 
resolution ;  difficulties  develope  their  re- 
sources; opposition  accelerates  their  pro- 
gress. This  trait  of  character  is  discovered 
early.  It  appears  in  the  boy.  It  may  be 
strengthened  by  virtuous  principle,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  constitution,  and  will  rarely 
be  produced  in  the  Christian,  where  it  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  man.    The  young 


roan,  who  is  variable,  vacillating,  given  la 
change  of  occupation,  of  place,  of  purpose 
for  life,  should  receive  no  patronage  from 
this  society. 

Such  will  generally  be  unsettled,  and 
uneasy  every  where.  There  is  always 
some  better  academy,  some  better  college, 
than  they  have  yet  tried;  there  may  be, 
also,  by  and  by,  some  better  professfon  than 
the  ministry,  or  some  better  doctrine  than 
they  have  been  taught.  Thus  the  money 
expended  on  them  is  sometimes  thrown 
away,  because  they  never  reach  the  station 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  little  bet- 
ter than  thrown  away  when  they  do  reach 
it. 

Again,  the  candidate  for  this  charity  should 
have  good  health.  It  is  a  false  and  mis- 
chievous idea,  that  those  who  are  too  feeble 
to  labor  are  the  persons  to  be  educated — 
particularly  for  the  pulpit — the  last  place  in 
the  world  for  a  debilitated  or  delicate  con- 
stitution. The  parent,  who  has  a  son  to 
educate  for  professional  life,  above  all  for 
the  ministry,  if  Providence  permit  a  choice, 
should  sslect  for  this  purpose^the  most  sym- 
metrically formed  of  all,  the  most  robust, 
iron  constitution.  The  pale,  bilious,  dys- 
peptic, drooping,  are  fitter  for  the  form,  or 
the  workshop.  It  were  wrong  in  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Education  Society,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  bestow  their  aid  on  young  men^ 
whose  infirmities  of  body  preclude  the  hope 
of  long  life,  or  of  severe  application,  and 
hard  labor,  while  life  lasts.  Men  in  other 
respects  equal,  and  of  better  promise  in  re- 
gard to  health,  will  doubtless  be  found  in 
abundance. 

Finally,  the  candidate  should  be  without 
any  such  personal  defects,  by  birth  or  acci- 
dent, as  are  inconsistent  with  pastoral  duty 
or  pulpit  eloquence.    There  doubtless  exist 
minds  of  the  finest  mould,  piety  of  the  pur- 
est character,  in  connection  with  personal 
deformities,  which  impede  the  usefulness  of 
the  pastor,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of 
eloquence  in  the  preacher.    For  such  minds 
there  are  other    fields  ripe  unto  harvest. 
The  press,  the  multiplied  departments  of 
instruction,  present  to  them  scenes  of  ex- 
tensive usefulness.    The  pulpit  is  rarely  the 
place  for  them.     It  should  be  the  object  of 
this  society  to  train  up  men,  who  shall  be 
by  nature  and  by  the  best  discipline,  tho- 
roughly furnished  for  every  pastoral  duty, 
and  for  eloquence,  worthy  oi  their  divine 
theme.    The  essential  disadvantages  of  the 
pulpit,  in  comparison  with  the  other  thea- 
tres of  modem  eloquence,  are  great  enough 
in  themselves.      The  man  who  hopes  to 
succeed  there,  has  need  of  every  auxiliary, 
which  talents  and  piety,  and  personal  ac- 
complishments can  secure.    The  gospel,  in 
our  day,  requires  no  human   agency,   so 
much  as  a  persuasive  and  commanding  elo- 
quence.   Religion  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
attained  its  triumphs  over  reason ;  it  extorts 
the  assent  of  the  understanding.    We  are 
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tfoAj  an  nomiiially  Chrisdans.    Our  sId  is 
not  unbelief  ;  we  believe  in  vain.  We  know 
OMii^t  and  yet  the  wrone  pursue.    To 
fbrt  tiie  gospel  effect,  in  such  minds,  so  far 
uharaan  menne  can  do  so,  calls  for  an  elo- 
queoce  tliat  can  arrest  attention  to  familiar 
troths,  break  up  inveterate  habits  of  thought, 
gpea firantains  in  the  rock;  an  eloquence 
tint  can  give  eubstance  to  things  hoped  for, 
eridence,   visible  and  tan^ble    reality  to 
dDDgs  not  seen;  an  eloquence,  that  can 
diasipale  the  clouds  and  mists,  which  hang 
around  our  earthly  being,  and  bring  up,  in 
the  fight  of  the  Bible,  the  real  scene  of  a 
moral  probaticm  for  eternity,  in  which  we 
are  all  actors,  and  from  which  we  are  all 
passing  with  such  fearful  celerity,  and  mul- 
titudes of  OS  with  such  appalling  unconcern, 
t»  tile  trsai  of  the  soul. 

PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

i^iaieri^  MeOutg  oflht  Board  o/Pvrectort. 

Trx  Board  of  Directors  held  their  Quar- 
terly Meeting  on  Tuesday,  September  25th. 
ApprapriaOoos  to  the  amount  of  $4,332, 
were  made  to  218  young  men,  as  follows : 

Amount 
App, 

$  661 
1,672 
2,099 


fbnMT     Ntw 


10  Hieol.  8em. 
9CdDeges, 


84 

68 
79 


8 
5 


7^ltaL 

87 

78 

108 


Tota]»621nst     181      87        218     $4,882 


Tlu^gieal  8enUnarie9. 


Gettysburg, 

West  Res.  Col.  TheoL 

Department, 
Union,  Ya. 
Alary  ville,  Tenn. 
Prot.  Epis.  Thcol.  Sem. 
Hamilton  Theol.  Inst. 
New  Brunswicky 
Auburo, 
Prioceton, 


4 


DotU. 

T2 


2 

96 

2 

86 

121 

18 

18 

18 

11 

198 

126 

18 

87 


Col2ege$, 


Western  Reserve,  6 

liaryville  lit  Depart  18 

JefieiBOQ,  8 

Hamilton,  4 

Unjon,  28 

Misni  Univeraityy  9 

Indiana  College,  2 

NMhviile  Univeisity,  2 

UaiFersity  of  Obio»  1 

73 
▼OL.  ▼. 


661 


XMU, 

105 

259 

182 

72 

414 

324 

108 

72 

86 

1,572 


Aeadaniet  and  SehooU. 


Bm^fidariu. 

DoO*. 

Franklin, 

6 

90 

Bloomfield, 

2 

36 

N.  Y.  Classic.  School,  4 

72 

West.  Res.  Col.  Prep. 

School, 

15 

225 

Huron  Institute, 

1 

15 

Ashtabula, 

1 

15 

Maryville, 

4 

52 

Rochester, 

2 

72 

Aftiury,  West  Tenn. 

2 

36 

Salem, 

5 

90 

FUhkill, 

18 

Hartwick, 

18 

Oneida  Institute, 

126 

Homer, 

36 

Canandaigua, 

36 

Ogdensburgh, 

18 

Bridewater, 
Fairfield, 

18 

18 

St  Lawrence, 

108 

Ithaca, 

18 

Remsen, 

18 

Onondaga, 

36 

Geoeva, 

14 

234 

Harrisburg, 
Walnut  HUl, 

18 

10 

860 

Hanover, 

118 

Kinderhook, 

18 

Jamaica, 

18 

Lima, 

18 

Parishville, 

72 

Fort  Covington, 

18 

Canonsbyrgh, 

2 

86 

Greenville, 

a 

86 

108 


Rbports  or  AoBiTTs. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Murray,  of  the 
Second  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  who 
performed  a  special  agency,  will  be  read 
with  interest  ^ 

During  my  special  agency  of  nine  weeks, 
1  have  presented  the  cause  of  the  Presby- 
terian Education  Society  to  twenty-six  dif- 
ferent churches,  in  the  counties  of  Rensse- 
laer, Washington,  Warrien,  Essex,  and  Clin- 
ton, and  obtained  subscriptions  and  pledges 
for  the  education  of  about  thirty  young 
men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Almost  every 
church  has  undertaken  to  sustain  one  young 
man,  and  a  few  churches  have  pledged 
themselves  to  do  more. 

Of  the  churches  visited,  ten  were  entirely 
vacant— eight  had  occasional  preaching  by 
stated  supplies,  and  the  remaining  eight  had 
pastors.  Several  of  the  vacant  churches 
are  able  and  willing  to  support  ministers, 
could  suitable  men  be  found.  Fourteen  of 
tiie  churches  visited,  have  generally  re- 
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ceived  aid  from  Bome  of  our  missionary 
boards.  The  vacant  churches  are  dwin- 
dling, and  must  ultimately  become  extinct 
unless  they  can  obtain  pastors. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  county 
of  Warren  have  peculiar  claims  on  our  sym- 
pathies and  prayers.  There  are  six  Presby- 
terian churches  in  this  county  and  but  one 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  this  minister  is 
expected  to  leave  the  county  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  of  Troy, 
informed  me,  that  at  the  late  meeting  of 
their  Presbytery,  at  Granville,  elders  were 
present  from  the  vacant  churches  in  War- 
ren county,  and  feelingly  besought  the 
Presbytery  to  send  them  pastors.  Some  of 
these  churches  had  even  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  support  of  a  minister,  but  were 
unable  to  find  suitable  men. 

But  not  only  in  the  counties  visited,  but 
throughout  our  land,  the  destitution  of 
Presbyterian  ministers  is  very  great.  From 
official  documents  it  is  ascertained,  that 
1,244  ministers  are  now  needed  to  give 
a  pastor  to  each  organized  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States.  And  at  least 
as  many  more  are  now  needed  to  labor  in 
places  where  new  churches  and  congrega- 
tions might  be  organized  and  gathered. 
This  destitution  is  increasing  by  the  rapid 
natural  growth  of  our  population,  and  by 
the  tide  of  emigration  setting  towards  this 
country. 

The  present  is  a  propitious  time  for  a 
general  and  vigorous  effort  to  raise  up  all 
the  laborers  needed.  Tlie  men  can  be 
found.  The  late  revivals  of  religion  have 
brouc^ht  them  into  the  church.  From  the 
34,160  who  have  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church,  by  profession,  during  the  past  year, 
a  host  of  young  men  might  be  selected, 
who  by  proper  training  would  make  effi- 
cient ministers.  In  some  churches  that  I 
have  visited,  are  six  or  seven  young  men 
of  this  description.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman, 
of  Keeseville,  told  me,  that  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Champlain,  at  least  fifty  young  men 
desired  an  education  for  the  ministry ;  and 
this  interesting  fact  was  corroborated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Plattsburgh.  In 
the  small  church  at  Hoosick  Falls,  in  Rens- 
selaer county,  are  four  if  not  five  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.  During  my 
agency,  I  have  conversed  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  young  men,  who  will  be 
able  to  educate  themselves.  One  young 
man,  near  Canada  line,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, is  not  only  supporting  himself  by 
working  hours  not  devoted  to  study,  but  is 
also  rendering  considerable  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  a  beloved  and  needy  father. 
On  asking  him,  if  he  did  not  need  the  aid 
the  society  held  out  to  young  men  of  his 
character  and  purpose,  he  replied,  *<  that  he 
did  not  at  present,  although  he  might  be 
obliged  to  apply  for  it,  before  he  should 
complete  his  studies."  Another  young  man , 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  cotton  factory  for  many  years, 


and  who  has  saved  from  his  wages  aearly 
$300,  consecrated  all  this  and  himself  to 
the  cause.  He  intends  to  work  a  few  houn 
each  day  in  a  factory,  for  which  he  is  prom- 
ised wages  Bufficieat  to  pay  his  board  and 
tuition  in  a  neighboring  academy.  He 
thinks  he  will  not  need  Ihe  aid  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  was  pleased  when  assured,  that 
after  he  had  expended  all,  it  his  character 
was  good,  and  his  purpose  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  ministiry  the  same,  he  should 
receive  assistance. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  ministers  ascertaining  the 
talents  of  the  young  men  in  their  churches. 
Every  minister  should  aim  to  elevate  the 
young  men  of  his  charge,  and  should  have 
them  qualified  for  the  most  extensive  use- 
fulness of  whi€h  they  are  capable.  Many 
pious  young  men  do  not  aspire  to  the  min- 
istry, because  they  regard  that  profession  as 
far  above  them.  But  hold  out  encourage- 
ment, and  the  desire  is  created  which  ena- 
bles them  to  surmount  all  difficulties.  It 
has  been  imy  plan,  in  places  where  I  have 
statedly  preached,  to  have  several  of  .my 
young  men  in  a  course  of  study,  to  ascer- 
tain their  talents.  Last  winter  a  class  re- 
cited to  me  before  day,  as  that  was  the 
only  time  I  could  spare  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  this  class  are  now  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society. 
Several  brethren  in  the  ministry  have  lately 
told  me,  that  they  would  immediately  insti- 
tute a  class  of  their  pious  young  men,  and 
ascertain  who  of  them  should  be  encour- 
aged to  study.  Is  it  not  important  that  this 
should  generally  be  done  ?  Ministers  must 
not  let  pious  and  talented  young  men  live 
and  die  in  obscurity. 

The  kindness  and   benevolence  of   the 
churches   visited,  have  made  my  agency 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  one.    The  churches 
have  generally  subscribed  cheerfully  and 
largely.    In  many  places,  they  thanked  me 
over  and  over  for  visiting  them,  and  ex- 
pressed many  desires  that  I  would  revisit 
them    next    year.      Some    mothers    have 
brought  up  their  sons  to  me,  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit,  when  the  congregation  has  been 
subscribing,  and  said  with  tears,  that  they 
wished  to  give  their  sons  to  this  work.    At 
one  place,  a  woman,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, subscribed  five   dollars.    And  on 
apologizing  to  me  for  doing  so  much,  she 
remarked,  "that  her  own  health  was  good, 
and  that  of  her  five  little  boys,  which  ena- 
bled her  to  get  along  with  her  work  with- 
out hiring  help,  and  to  save  something  for 
benevolent  purposes  " — and  then,  as  a  (ear 
came  into  her  eye,  she  said,  '*  she  could  not 
deny  herself  the  privilege  of  doin^  what 
she  could  for  her  Redeemer."    This  spirit 
has  reigned  in  many    churches,  and  ba« 
often  caused  me  to  retire  to  rest,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  weeping  with  gratitude 
for  the  unexpected  success  with  which  the 
I  Lord  had  crowned  my  labors.   • 

It  was    thought   advisable  to  visit  the 
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^nrdi  In  the  town  of  Mooera,  near  the 
Cinada  line,  «nd  present  the  subject  with- 
MH  talnng  up  a  collection,  as  the  church 
ms  tmaH,  receiving  aid  from  a  missionary 
Mciety,  «nd  taxed  to  the  utmost,  in  erect- 
ing a  house  for  worship.  After  preaching, 
1  adverted  to  their  circumstances,  and  pro- 
posed dismissiDg  the  meeting  without  rais- 
ing any  funds  for  the  society.  One  of  the 
deacons  immediately  rose  and  said,  **  It  is 
true  we  are  few  and  poor,  and  are  strug- 
gling hard  to  erect  a  meeting-house,  yet 
still  something  can  and  must  be  done  for 
this  object  I  will  subscribe  five  dollars  to 
aid  in  educating  these  young  men."  In  a 
few  minutes  almost  every  one  in  the  sehool- 
bonse  bad  subscribed  something.  As  the 
■ubscriptions  exceeded  forty-eight  dollars, 
the  deacon  said,  "  there  was  strength 
enough  in  the  Ghtu*ch  of  Mooers,  to  sus- 
tUB  one  young  man,  as  several  of  their 
most  giving  men  were  not  present."  Next 
dtty  early,  before  breakfast,  individuals  who 
had  beud  of  the  meeting,  but  were  not 
present,  came  to  my  lodgings  and  wished 
to  subscribe  something.  I  might  mention 
other  visits  of  similar  interest.  The  benev- 
olence and  kindness  of  Christians,  and  of 
liberal-minded  men  not  in  connection  with 
the  churches,  have  been  a  rich  compensa- 
tion for  my  services. 

My  agency  has  impressed  me  with  a  con- 
Tiction,  that  something  more  should  be  done 
to  raise  up  ministers  than  has  yet  been 
attempted.    The  many  thousand  destitute 
drarcbes  in  our  land — the  perishing  condi- 
tion of  dying  pagans — the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  the  world,  all  unite  in  calling 
our  churches  to  a  general  and  simultaneous 
effort  to  raise  up  laborers.    Something  great 
dioold  now  be  attempted.    The  spirit  of  the 
age  demands  it     The  resources  of  the 
cSureb  declare  it  practicable.    Cannot  the 
energies  of  our  whole  land,  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  ho  called  forth  to  this  great 
work?     Men  are  now  peculiarly  wanted, 
**as  almost  every  important  Christian  en- 
terprise is  suffering  for  men.*'    Let  Chris* 
tiaos  then  raise  up  a  faithful  and  intelligent 
ministry,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
our  land  and  globe,  and  the  very  lever  is 
found  in  the  moral,  that  Archimedes  sighed 
after  in  the  natural  world.    Such  a  ministry 
would  "raise  tlie  world"  from  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  sin.     It  would  break  the 
rod  of  oppression  and  tyranny  under  which 
ihe  earth  now  groans,  and  ultimately  lead 
an  nations  to  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

John  a.  Mtthray, 
Pastor  of  2d  Avenue  Presb.  Church. 

Mw  York,  Sept.  24, 1882. 


Most  of  the  principal  towns  have  been 
^siled,  and  encouraging  subscriptions  rais- 
ed. Mr.  Ellis  slates,  that  in  those  places 
where  former  subscriptions  had  been  made, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  enlarged,  and 
where  there  was  no  increase,  he  believes 
they  have  pledged  all  they  ought  to  give, 
considering  the  other  important  claims  of 
Christian  benevolence. 


Rbv.  Jobw  M.  Ellis. 


Mr.  EUis  bos  performed  a  highly  satis-   «^„„p,«,^ 
helory  agrocy,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  \  previous  year. 


Rev.  John  Graham. 

Mr.  Graham  has  performed  a  temporary 
agency,  in  a  part  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  The  results  of  this  agency  can- 
not now  be  fully  presented,  as  his  report 
has  not  yet  been  received.  We  believe, 
however,  that  his  labors  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

WESTERN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 
Jluxitiary  to  the  Pretibyterian  Ed,  Society. 

Thx  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Auburn,  August  15,  1832.  Rev. 
Henry  Dwight,  President  of  tho  Society, 
in  the  Chair.  Tho  Treasurer's  Report,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  were 
read  by  the  General  Agent.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Hoyt,  Rev.  C. 
Eddy,  Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So- 
ciety, and  the  Rev.  H.  Norton,  of  New 
York.  This  Society  has  received  an  en- 
couraging impulse  during  the  last  year,  both 
as  it  regards  the  amount  of  funds  subscrib- 
ed, and  the  interest  awakened  in  behalf  of 
this  branch  of  Christian  enterprize.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  statements 
furnished  by  the  Report,  will  not  only  ex- 
cite the  churches  in  that  interesting  section 
of  our  country,  to  renewed  and  intense  ef- 
fort, but  suggest  to  all  our  religious  commu- 
nities, the  vast  importance  of  searching 
out  and  bringing  forward  into  the  ministry, 
etery  young  man,  to  whom  God  has  giveu 
the  proper  talents  and  disposition. 

The  following  is  the  report. 

The  Directors  of  the  Western  Education 
Society  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report,  at 
this  anniversary,  that  the  smiles  of  God  have 
cheered  them,  and  his  mfluence  prospered 
their  efforts,  so  that  they  can  speak  of  more 
accomplished  than  has  been  done  in  any 
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It  is  i^ntUying  to  report  an  enlargement 
of  operations  and  an  increase  of  bappy  re- 
sultSf  not  because  they  are  now  sufficient  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
pious,  for  to  such  every  thing  in  this  work 
will  appear  small,  until  efforts  are  increased, 
and  successes  multiplied  far  beyond  what 
we  can  relate. 

The  harvest  of  immortal  souls  is  now  for 
more  plenteous  than  it  was  when  it  moved 
the  Saviour's  compassion^far  more  ripe  and 
inviting  to  labor,  and  still  the  laborers  are 
not  only  few,  but  in  our  country  their  in- 
crease is  slow  indeed,  compared  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  population. 

Why  Christian  benevolence  is  so  uncon- 
cerned, so  hard  to  be  aroused  and  so  slow 
to  act,  cannot  be  explained,  but  aH  that  can 
be  expected  of  Education  Societies  while 
the  present  apathy  of  the  church  continues, 
is  to  retard  the  comparative  decline  of  her 
intelligent  ministry.  It  would  be  more 
cheering  to  speak  of  increase  surpassing  the 
increasing  population,  but  this  we  can  only 
hope  to  do  when  Christians  shall  begin  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  Saviour  and  to  pray 
with  becoming  importunity  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  "that  be  will  send  forth  labore» 
into  his  harvest." 

The  low  rank  which  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion held  among  the  great  objects  of  benevo* 
lence,  the  importance  of  raising  it  to  its 
proper  level  in  the  estimation  and  affection 
of  the  churches,  and  to  secure  for  It  its  equal 
proportion  of  their  benevolent  offerings,  dis- 
posed the  Directors  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  to  appoint  a  General  Agent  in 
connection  with  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary to  lay  the  objects  and  claims  of  the 
Society  before  the  churches. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Society 
was  divided  between  these  two  laborers,  the 
former  taking  the  Western  and  the  latter  the 
Eastern  District. 

It  is  too  soon  to  expect  a  report  of  much 
more  than  their  labors ;  for  a  large  part  of 
the  results  of  their  service  we  must  wait  until 
they  shall  be  developed  in  the  coming  year. 
The  Secretary  reports ;  That  he  has  vis- 
ited and  preached  to  between  seventy  and 
eighty  congregations,  and  the  General  Agent 
has  done  the  same  to  one  hundred.  A  few 
of  these  congre^tions  were  already  inter- 
ested In  the  subject  and  would  have  sent  in 
their  contributions  if  they  had  not  been 
solicited,  but  from  most  of  them  nothing 
would  have  been  received  for  the  want  of 
interest,  and  in  some  they  found  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  cause  on  account  of  some- 
thing which  occured  in  former  days  to  create 
prejudice. 

The  revivals  of  religion  with  which  these 
congregations  have  been  favored  in  the  two 
past  years,  have  added  a  lai^e  number  of 
young  men  possessed  of  vahiable  talents,  to 
the  churches.  And  the  expectation  which 
has  often  been  expressed  and  published, 
that  many  of  them  would,  of  course,  devote 


themselves  to  the  miniatryt  wae  reasonable 
indeed.  The  natural  inquiry  of  a  renewed 
mind  is,  **Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?"  And  with  the  young  men  in  whose 
way  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle,  it  was 
reasonable  to  presume  that  there  would  be 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  duty,  and  no  lies- 
itation  in  entering  upon  this  greatest  and 
best  of  all  employments.  But  nets,  as  they 
have  been  found,  show  that  this  reasonable 
expectation  was  nearly  groundless.  Ttie 
apathy  among  ministers  and  churches  oa 
this  subject,  mistaken  notions  respecting 
what  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ministry,  ig- 
nurance  of  the  want  of  laborers,  the  idea 
that  pious  men  are  equally  needed  and  can 
be  equally  useful  in  other  employments,  and 
that  there  are  many  other  ways  of  fulfiJliog 
the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  have  left  most  of 
them  quietly  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  the 
church. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  six  youog 
men  made  application  to  this  society  for  aid 
during  ail  the  last  year.  There  are  some 
large  and  flourishing  churches  from  which 
there  has  not  come  a  single  laborer,  and 
there  are  very  many  in  which  there  are  aixt 
ten  and  fifteen  young  men  of  good  appear- 
ance, to  whom  nothing  has  been  said  on  this 
subject,  and  when  the  Secretary  and  Agent 
have  inquired  for  proper  candidates,  mey 
have  been  told  there  were  none,  simply  tie- 
cause  none  of  them  had  voluntarily  come 
forward  and  proposed  themselves.  And 
when  they  have  conversed  with  the  young 
men  they  have  found  many  not  only  willing 
but  desirous  to  become  students,  who  have 
refrained  from  doing  it  for  fear  they  were 
not  worthy,  since  nothing  had  been  eaid  to 
them  about  it 

In  the  mootiily  concert  for  prayer,  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  while  the 
subject  of  missions,  revivals  of  religion,  and 
almost  every  other  valuable  object  is  re- 
membered with  interest,  and  pl(»ded  with 
importunity,  very  seldom  indeed,  do  we 
witness  any  compliance  with  the  command 
of  the  Saviour,  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, *'  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest." 

In  a  number  of  meetings  of  diflerent 
Presbyteries  which  the  Secretary  and  Ageni 
have  attended  and  heard  from  toe  churches 
their  narratives  of  revivals,  and  of  what  they 
have  done  for  missions,  for  the  Bible  soci- 
ety, for  Sabbath  schools  and  other  objectSy 
they  have  been  pained  with  the  fact,  thnt 
not  yet  in  one  instance,  have  they  heard 
any  spontaneous  allusion  to  the  cause  of 
education  or  to  what  their  young  men  were 
doing.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  tlut 
this  part  of  Christian  duty  should  have  been 
so  much  neglected. 

The  first  and  greatest  part  of  the  labor  of 
the  General  Agent  has  been  with  the  young 
men,  and  in  some  of  them  he  has  found  a 
strong  diepositlen  to  the  work,  and  pramlat 
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log  tetente  for  it,  who  had  not  dared  to  ex- 
press their  dealrea,  and  never  would  have 
done  li  because  with  their  humble  estimate 
of  themseWeSv  and  their  high  and  correct 
news  of  the  ministry,  they  thought  it  would 
be  presumption  to  propose  themselvee  as 
candidates.  It  has  not  t)een  hard  to  con- 
vince many  others  of  their  duty,  and  to  ob* 
tain  a  promiae  that  they  would  comply  with 
it,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  them 
aH  a  disposition  to  do  it. 

Ib  sixty  churcbea,  from  which  reports 
have  been  received,  there  are  six  hundred 
and  8ixty*two  young  men,  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Of  this  great 
mimbery  only  twenty-seven  were  en|;aged  in 
study  previous  to  this  year.  Dunng  this 
year*  eighty*eight  have  already  commenced 
study,  and  forty-two  more  are  calculating 
and  making  arrangement  to  commence  the 
eomiog  fidi  and  winter,  making  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  sixty  churches,  which 
§or  a  number  of  years  before  had  fumisbed 
only  twenty-seven.  From  the  otlier  forty 
churches  in  which  the  agent  has  labored 
but  (rom  which  he  has  received  no  report 
tfacNre  has  probably  been  a  similar  increase 
«f  studsDtSt  so  that  it  would  not  be  a  large 
estimate  to  presume  that  there  are  now  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  studying,  and  that  the 
number  wffl  be  more  than  two  hundred  the 
next  winter. 

The  Agent  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  ail  this  increase  of  students  is  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  his  labors.^-Tbere  would, 
deubtJese,  have  been  an  increase,  if  no 
agent  had  been  employed,  but  as  his  labors 
have  bceD  directed  specially  to  thb  object, 
it  is  believed  that  they  have  assisted  much 
to  preduce  it.  And  there  is  very  much 
mors  to  be  done.  From  the  reports  which 
have  been  received  it  appears,  that  but  a 
little  aaore  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  young 
men  In  these  churches*  even  now»  after  aU 
the  kbor*  and  ali  tiie  increase,  are  engaged 
in  study*  and  not  a  fourth  part  are  expect- 
ing to  do  it. 

It  is  oot  to  be  believed*  for  a  moment, 
that  amons  the  youth  bom  and  reared  In 
this  healthful  climate,  and  with  all  the  fa- 
cilities for  instruction  which  are  here  en- 
joyed* that  only  one  fifth  are  capable  of 
\i«ia%  made  scholars.  It  is  not  credible 
that  one  half,  even,  are  so  destitute  of  tal- 
ents that  they  could  not  be  useful  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  tlie  usual  advantages  for  an 
education.  Facts*  in  some  congregatioRS 
In  New  England,  where  faithful  pastoral 
lalwr,  or  other  dreumstanees,  have  infla- 
eneed  nearly  all,  who  become  pious,  to  en- 
gage in  the  work,  disprove  it.  And  if  the 
great  maforlty  of  our  youth  do  remain  private 
meoiberi  in  the  diarch,  while  the  Saviour 
so  plainly  oottmands*  **  preach  the  gespf.1 
to  every  creature^"  and  the  world  utters  »o 
bud  and  dlstreaiiag  a  erv  for  laborers  to 
gather  the  ripe  aad  peruiiing  harvest*  a 
treaendeus  responsiUllty  must  Ml  some- 
ffhere*  and  be  bofiie  by  somebody. 


Those  who  are  now  commencing  their 
studies,  are  generally  from  families  without 
property,  and  most  of  them  will  re«)uire  our 
aid ;  but  as  they  are  youth  recommended 
and  beloved  by  many  churches,  when  it 
shall  be  known  that  they  are  aided  and  are 
doing  well,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong,  will  refuse 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  them  forward* 

Notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  the 
olyect,  the  Agent  has  been  permitted  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  every 
church  where  he  has  solictte*!  the  favor* 
with  the  exception  of  three.  One  of  those 
preferred  to  co-operate  with  another  society* 
and  two  were  engaged  In  sustaining  a  n»n- 
uai  labor  school.  And  contributions  have 
been  already  forwarded  or  are  promised 
from  all  that  have  been  visited.  It  has  been 
extremely  gratifying  to  witness  the  entune 
change  of  feeling  which  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  has  produced  in  many 
churches. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cause  now  atands 
fair  and  high  in  the  estimation  of  most  of 
them,  and  that  they  will  hereafter  cheerfully 
co-operate,  as  often  as  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. Some  of  them,  which  before  have 
flven  but  little  or  nothing  to  this  object* 
ave  this  year  made  lai^er  donations  to  it 
than  they  ever  made  to  any  other*  and  the 
subscriptions  came  from  more  individuals* 
showing  that  the  interest  is  general. 

The  amount  received  from  this  part  of  the 
field  is  f  4321  86,  exclusive  of  a  consider- 
able amount  whidi  has  been  forwarded  by 
cbufches  directly  to  New  York*  and  sub- 
scriptions for  rising  of  $600  more  have 
been  obtained,  most  of  which  will  be  paid 
between  this  and  the  coming  winter.  If  aH 
that  is  promised  should  be  paid,  the  sum*  it 
is  believed,  would  be  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  what  theae  churches  have  ever  given  to 
any  object  in  a  single  year. 

The  Secretary  has,  in  like  manner,  found 
easy  access  to  the  congregations  he  ha» 
visited,  and  a  disposition  to  yield  a  cordial 
co-operation. 

From  this  District,  there  has  been  $1,- 
799  30  collected,  making  the  whole  of  the 
Society'a  receipts,  #6,620  66. 

During  the  year,  the  Directors  have  aided 
twenty-wur  young  men  in  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  ^eleven  of  whom 
have  completed  their  preparatory  studies 
and  are  now  going  forth  into  the  field.  Two 
of  them  are  expecting  to  engage  in  the 
great  work  of  preaching  salvation  to  the 
heathen,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  We  ask  for  them  all  the  prayers 
of  Ood*8  people,  that  they  may  be  humble* 
devoted*  faitnful  workmen,  whose  labors 
God  will  bless  to  the  conversion  of  many 
souls*  and  who  shall  make  glad  the  hearts 
of  the  liberal,  who  have  aided  them  in  their 
preparation. 

Eleven  in  Hamilton  College,  and  sixty- 
two  others  at  difierent  academies  and  select 
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schools,  making  ninety-seven  in  all,  have 
received  assistance, — ^a  naml)er  about  one- 
tliird  larger  than  has  been  reported  any  pre- 
vious year.  Fifty-one  of  these  had  been 
assisted  before,  and  forty-six  were  received 
on  application,  and  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  different  examining  committees. 
One  young  roan,  a  member  of  Hamilton 
College,  who  had  received  but  one  appro- 
priation, has  died;  and  the  painful  intelli- 
gence has  just  reached  us  that  one  of  the 
meflkbers  of  Geneva  Lyceum,  who  was  re- 
ceived at  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  is  also 
dead.  One  young  man  who  had  been  aided 
tn  Hamilton  College,  has  given  notice  that 
he  can  pursue  his  studies  no  farther. 

The  important  subject  of  pastoral  visita- 
tion has  this  year  received  but  partial  atten- 
tion, because  it  was  supposed  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety to  provide  for  it.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  young  men  are  making  progress  in 
the  divine  life  as  well  as  in  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  Most  of  them  are  at  institu- 
tions where  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  is 
highly  valued,  and  where  the  best  means 
are  afforded.  No  complaint  of  improper 
conduct  has  been  heard,  and  all  have  been 
recommended  by  their  teachers  as  sustain- 
ingthe  character  required  of  beneficiaries. 

There  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Agent 
t  number  of  copies  of  the  Life  of  Henry 
Marty n,  a  legacy  from  the  late  lamented 
Cornelius,  to  beneficiaries,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  those  in  the  two  highest 
stages,  and  copies  of  **  Daily  Food,"  for 
those  in  the  first,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
presented  to  them  by  the  Secretary  and 
Agent,  and  in  connection  with  this  service 
they  will  discharge  the  other. 

In  the  review  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  in  the  increase  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  of  funds 
for  their  support,  as  well  as  of  fevor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  churches,  there  is  much  to 
cheer  and  to  stimulate  to  greater  exertion. 

Still  the  following  facts  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished aloud  in  every  church  in  the  land, 
and  felt  by  every  heart,  and  prayed  over  in 
every  closet : 

That  after  all  which  has  been  done  and  is 
doing,  the  ratio  of  learned,  pious,  competent 
ministers  is  declining  in  comparison  With  the 
increa«ing  population  of  our  country,  and  will 
be  so  until  our  efforts  and  our  success  shall 
be  doubled  at  least. 

That  the  number  of  ministers  is  so  small, 
forming  so  few  points  around  which  we  can 
rationally  hope  for  valuable  revivals  of  reli- 
gion, that  if  all  of  them  should  be  blessed 
with  revivals  under  their  ministrations  more 
powerful  than  our  country  has  ever  known ; 
still  the  natural  increase  of  inhabitants 
would  add  more  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
than  would  be  added  to-the  church. 

That  our  Sabbath  schools,  Bible  classes, 
and  revivals,  are  doing  but  little  to  funiish 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  because  the  young 


men  who  are  added  to  the  chorehes  do  not 
cihoose  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  are  not 
instructed  that  it  is  their  duty. 

That  the  great  cause  of  missions  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic  is  now  cramped  for  the 
want  of  men,  and  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
tended only  as  it  is  relieved  and  aided  by 
the  cause  of  education,  and  therefore  the 
most  direct  and  effectual  way  ef  advancing 
the  cause  of  missions,  is  to  urge  forward  the 
education  of  young  men. 

Thai  the  importunate  cry  for  laborers  is 
calling  into  the  field  many  uneducated  men, 
entirjy  incompetent  to  the  gmat  and  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry,  whose  influesce  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  observation  show 
will  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
depressing  to  the  church.  If  intelligent 
laborers  are  not  raised  up,  wa  are  sure  soon 
to  be  overrun  by  an  ignorant  ministry, 
whose  course  will  be  marked  with  moral 
desolation. 

if  the  laborers  now  in  the  field,  few  as 
they  are,  would  consider  facts  like  these, 
and  let  them  have  their  proper  influence, 
they  would  begin  to  give  the  command  of 
the  Saviour,  **  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest,"  its  proper  prominent  place  in 
their  prayers,  and  in  their  instructions. 
Christians  would  begin  to  feal  more  deeply, 
and  to  act  more  efficiently,  and  the  young 
men  would  neither  be  able  nor  disposed  to 
be  useless  encumbrances  on  the  arms  of  the 
church,  while  the  world  so  much  needs  the 
exertion  of  their  energies.  Thoc^  who  are 
brought  in,  showing  themselves  valuable, 
and  the  church  being  willing  to  avail  herself 
of  their  powers  to  obey  the  command  of  her 
Lord,  the  hearts  of  many  more  would  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  example,  and  we  might 
rationally  hope  that  the  distressing  cry, 
"  The  laborers  are  few,"  would  l^  ex- 
changed for  the  triumphal  song,  **  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things.** 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

C.  EDDY,  General  Agent, 


FUNDS. 

Receipts  into  the  TVeasttry  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  of  its  BrcmcheSj  from 
My  lltft,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  Oct,  \Wij 
1832. 

DONATIONS. 

Amguata  Cb.  V*.  fr.  a  kujj  In  eoogivfttiott  of 

Rvr.  John  lleodxoQ 
Amktrtt,  N.  U.  fr.  indlridaab,  I7  Mr.  A«i«ii 

Uiwrenoe,  AgL  Urn'  R.  Be/l«too,  Emi 

Treu. 
Botton,  ft  "W.hf  John  Tappaa,  Bk|. 
OindniMUi.  Ohio,  fr.  a  friend,  to  Rer.  F.  Y. 

Vail 
D*rry,  N.  H.  fr.  iadMdmk,  bv  Rar.Edvard 

L.  Parker  76  00— of  which  15  00  wai  con- 

trtbated  br  Miat  Jeonett  Hami^reT.  to 

oooMitttle  bcraftlf  a  L.  M.  of  th«  RooklBC* 

bam  Co.  Auz.  Ed.  Soc  Tl  00 

From  Mn.  A.  C.  MeOromr,  to  eonathate  hor- 

Nir  a  L.  M.  of  N.  H.  Biaaeh,  throagti 

Mn.  Smith,  Ti.  Rook.  Co.  A.  E.  8.  80  OO— IDS  00 

J9lMWlaAfa.  N.  H.  fr.  ladlM  of  the  Boe.  of  Rer. 

B.O.Nott,U(pay*tofNoaTeBBp.8cboI- 

anblp  tS  SO 


300 


60  00 

aoo 
soo 


1832.] 


FUNDS. 


17^ 


AdoBaiko  from  Df. DeMkoro,  lijr  C  8.  Qooi- 

Prnb  hwlmdiuJs  In  Nulraa  ▼ilUg»,  by  Bar. 
Mr.  Nott 

/Vsacas«D»n,  N.  B.  fir.  Indiridualtt  b7  Dr.  3a*. 
Cnaibte 

Ftam  Lvlin'  Ed.  Soc  bj  Mn.  Bndford, 
3^  00,  of  vbkh  !•  Oft|«  to  eonat.  R«v.  Aus- 
tin Rkbards  a  L.  jljiBf  A.  £.  S.  Uuuugh 
R.  Boylaton,  &q.  Tr. 

OnhOiiK,  Vt.  fr.  David  Dennwon,  Emj. 

JCnv  H'Uiaw*  Co.  Vk.  fr.  MiMltaiicy  U.  Bng- 


10» 

lis 


75 


r.  Mn.  Nancy  Lay,  in  pui 
to  umgmotm  baneir  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  8.  by 
O.  WUkox,  I'r.  of  Ekefc  Ed.  Soc. 
N^rSh  W0KUm  Dr.  Am.  Ed»  Soc.  rec'd  fr.  Um 
Ti.  Oeih  W.  Root,  Eaq. 


teMPorIrt  scholarships. 

ft.  Mr.  A.  W.  Poitar,  toward  9d 
payH  iut  a  Temp.  Schol. 

•    


INOOMS  FROM  8CH0L<II8HIP8. 
:'d  thi*  duaitar 


00 

36-1SS25 
12 

00 -IM  12 

a  00 

200 
100  00 

10  00 
400  00 


•1.0^ 


00  00 


967  88 


LEGACIES. 
Wbaditt^,  CI.  Beqoeit  of  Mica  Prudeneo 


50  00 


Mtv.  by  JooaXhMii  Mny,  Eiq.  Execatir 
Bo^  N.  U.  Beqaot  of  Tboraos 
W.  TtaMopna,  Biq.  In  pan,  by 

Sub.  Fletcher.  E«|.  SO  86  

l>o.da.t7W.C.ThoinFMm,E«i.         900  00-460  SS--aOO  96 


LOANS  REFUNDED. 


Put 

Do, 


Dftidawbi 


loaned 
do. 
dbL       vhli  iisteroat 


INCOME  FROM  FUNDS. 
Baok  fitpck,  Ac 


00  00 
90  00 


00 


386  06 


AUXIUARY  SOCIETIES. 
"Em^x  Couktt. 

Amiever,  fr.  ^exu    Char.  Soc.  by  MIm 

Rfaoda  BlMicbard  1  00.      Dooatloa 

by  do.  1  00  S  00 

Pnnn  Mm  riiTitrrihJKlfhftTTt  1  60 

"     Mm  Bctwy  C^JMnll  8  00-^.6  50 

Giewnter,   fr.  Feai.   Beoer.   Soo.  by 

Mi»  L.  Dana  II  00 

Second  pay't  (ur  Jevett  Temp.  Schol. 

contrtt«t«tl  by  iodivi'Iuith,  by  Dca. 

Thoa.  Gtlea,  of  Sandy  Bay  75  OO — 86  00 

Afartiafcwrf,  fr.  itae  Cent  Soe.  by  Hon. 

Wn.  Reed  10  00 

Stuhmryport^  fr.  fhe  Cbcle  of  Indutry 

Otii  aeini-ann.  pay't  fbr  the  Newbonr- 

po/t  Indies*  lat  Tentp.  Schol.  87  60, 

and  a  donation  7  00,  by  Mias  Marr 

C.  Gmol«i4  Sec.  and  Tr.  thioagli 

Bifr.  J.  Adam*.  Tr.  of  the  Co.  Soe.  44  50 

TepMM^  fr.  the  Ed.  Soc  by  J.  Adana, 
nFr.of  the  Co.  Ed.  Soc  I  00—148  00 

Hampsribx  CouttTT. 

Cfr.  Hon.  Lewb  Stnmi^,  Tr.  the  { 
following.  5 

Mc'd  OO  ace.  of  Clap^  Temp. 
Sehol.  as  Iblknrs. 
Cdkeled  at  Monthly  Concert  31  SS 

"        byAlranSmhh  96  00 

••       by  Mm  CHrioa  Smith  18  76-«-7S  00 

Ba^fM,  fr    Pern.  Ed.  See.  by  Mzs.  Sophia 

Siatah,  Tr.  16  50 

AMtk  DttrfUd,  fr.  Feiii.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Bar.  Mr. 

Clark  10  87—101  87 

MtDDLUES  COUKTT.  i 

NMrtM,  fr.  BnJ.  Eddy 

NoftVOLK  CoUlfTT. 

gnwt^w,  fr.  Levi  Wild,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pferk 

Brookbrn^  Mmu  colL  in  a  charity  box 
■ftfafaey,  fr.  IgJm  Soaaa  Adams 

RclisiociCbae.  Boo.  or  Middlsssx 

NOBTH  Alll  ViCIHlTT. 

Bec'd  fr.  Mr.  JoMifaan  8.  AduM,  Tr.  baiaace  ofnm 
nqoirad  (40  00)  to  ooast.  tUr.  Jaowe  Hove,  of 
PqipenU,aL.l(l.eftbe£fc,S.      , 

South  MAMACHntBTTS, 

Arifiy,  fr.  BusQai  Ckane,  Esq. 


2  00 


5  00 
8  00 
1  00 — 16  00 


MS3 


500 


10 
31 


9p40 

5  00 

6  OO 

5  00 — 15  00 


2  00 
6  00- 


Botton^  fr.  Heo^  Homet.  Ehj. 
F\xirhar0n,  fr.  the  Soc,  of  Rev.  Wm.  Gould 
FYUmoutk.fe.  Fem.  Aaz.  Ed.  Sec.  fay  Miia  8al< 

vioR  linicti,  Tr. 
AMdUborough,  fr.  Z.  Eddy,  &q. 
From  Juahua  fi(idy,  Jr. 

*'     N.aml  W.8.  Eddy 
StamApidi,  fr.  the  Evan.  Conf .  Sec.  by 

At.  Asahcl  Cobb 
SouA  Bri/ieeiealtr,  fr.  R.  Wood  and 

Conicli'ig  Uolmea 
Froril  Morton  E<l<iy  and  A.  Hathaway 
Wortham,  fr.  R«t.  Sun.  Nott,  Jr.  a  col- 

lectiou  in  hia  Soe. 

WOBCSSTSK  SOVTH. 

Dougliu,  fr.  Fsm.  Char.  Soe.  by  A.  Bi«> 

elow.Eso.  Tr.  Co.  Soe. 
Ort\/)on,  fr.  Ladies,  br  Miss  Safara  Le- 

iand,  on  see.  of  a  Temp.  Schol. 
AtHfordj  fr.  Mn.  Abigail  Penniman,  hj 

Mr.  BlfTclow,  Tt. 
From  Mn.  Harriet  Thurter,  by  do.  do. 
"     Mn.  Sophia  Janes,      by  do.  do. 
Northbrtdgtf  fr.  setenl  menders  of  the 
Ch.  01  the  Rcr.  Sam.  H.  Fletcher, 
to  cons,  him  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 
Sbtrbridg*,  fr.  IndiTiduals,  by  Mr.  Blfe- 

low,  Tr.  rix. 
From  Rev.  Airnn  Bond 
"     David  K.  Porter 
**     Geo.  Davis 
"     Zenas  Dantoap  ' 
Wt»t  Brook/kU,  fr.  a  friend,  by  H.  Hill,  Ehj. 

WORCBSTXR   NoitTH. 

Hardwidt,  fr.  ladies  of  Soe.  of  Rev.  Martyn  Tapper, 
to  coos,  him  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S^ 

RUODI  IlLAKD  (STaTB)  AuX.  Eo.  BoC. 

NetBport,  fr.  a  friend 


88  96 

—7  00 
8  8»-19l  9f 

aooo    . 

40  80 


9  00 
9  00 
100 5  00 


40  00 


6  80 
600 
8  00 
8  00 — 16  00 

8  00-194  8» 


40  oa 


300 


WJmU  amoutU  rac'd/or  jtrutnt  um 


$3,808  03 


PRINaPAL  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Brown  Emenon,  fr.  Calob'Wailier,  balance  of 

Schol.  86  50 

Wboer,  fr.  Miss  Sarah  Saow,  bal.  of  Sehol. 

coUeeled  by  her  188  76—170  96 


MAINE  BRANCH. 
From  a  Society  of  Ladies  in  Saco 

*'     Steptien  S«well,  of  Wlnthrop,  Lift  Membenblp 

"     the  Tr.  of  Lincoln  Co.  Anx.  Soe. 
Donation  from  a  friend 
Refunded  by  a  former  Benefieiaiy 


16  95 
98  00 
98  OO 
1  90 
80  00 


•  150  46 
AuguHOf  rec'd  from  snbscriben,  by  Rer.  Ben).  Tappan    100  OO 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Cli40hir»  Co.  Awe.  Ed.  Soc.  by  C.  H.  Jaquilh,  Tr. 
Alalead,  fr.  two  friemls  in  1st  Parish  3  57 

FUzuiUiamg  fr.  youn^  ladies  8  00 

Jaffrt^,  fr.  a  friend  88 

Keene.ft.  Mr.  Ktng«lHiry  9  tt, 

From  Dea.  Thomas  Fisher  W  —8  50 

Marlborough,  b.  Jame*  FarrrvT  *  3  69 

Rindje,  rtc'd  to   consiil|g|  iWr.  Mr. 

Buriih.\m  and  WUeUVMomben  of 

Uie  Co.  Soe.  36  00 

From  ladies  44  00 

Collociiun  fr.  Fem.  Monthly  Conceit         5  00—84  00 
Walpolt,  fr.  Thomas  Seaver  6  33—110  00 

Ora/ton  Co.  Aux.  EtL  Sbe. 
Hootrkiil,  fr.  the  Fem.  Anx.  £d.  Soc  by  Mn.  Mary 

P.  Webster,  Tr.  throurh  Andrew  Mack,  Esq.  90  00 

Mavnatack  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  SOe,  bj  Sam.  Moirili,  Tr. 
Botcautn^.  Mn.  Suliey  Rush  5  00 

From  John  Grcenourh  5  60 

••     B.  Mcniil,   J.   Gerrish.  Jr.  Jer. 

Gerrish  and  A.  Gerrish  I  00  each 
Concord,  tt.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Booton 
FromAbielRolf 
"     Fem.  Ed.  Soc.  in  part,  ttnraids 

the  Bouton  Temp.  Schol.  D^  Mlis 

Saiah  Kbnball,  Tr. 
fVtmkUn,  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  $oc.  fay  Mn. . 

Mary  M.  NesmiUi,  iV. 
Htnrikar,  fr.  Abel  Conner 
Lovdon,  fr.  R.  Potter 
N^rlMtid,  fr.  Rev.  Liba  Conant 
Fin  Nicholas  Uurell 
•'     Enos  Holt 

Rodnnghen^,  Co.Aus.  Ed.  Soe. 
Pnmbroke,  tr.  Ladies'  Concert  of  Prayer,    . 

Btenham  H  91 


4  00—14  00 

5  00 
1  00 


50  00-56  00 


00 
00 


19  00 
5  00 
1  00 


i 

I  00 — 21  00-109  00 
by  Rev.  A. 


NoU. 


#950  91 
The  sum  entered  in  Jounal  for  Jntar  as  rseefved  ftom 


imdwUmUo  to  constltnte  Rev.  Dr.  Chtmk^V'*^*  \]f' 
HOUboioocli  Co.  Soe.  should  have  been  Warwi  as  htf  ( 


[Not. 


BfrhiL,  fr.  Oadi.  Amo.  bj  J.  Dunr,  Rn-  T  M 

II«lu£iD,  tt  Zicb.  hms,  Eo.  U  DH 1 

Aodann.  fc.  Ua  Brna-.  Bsc.  In  Dr.  Hudt^  8.in 
■  llf»-iil>luu(l«li.  ibaUdiH,  br  Mil  E»- 
Sh  p.  JUUnI,  -U  |90  b/DH.  .Bu^  Uiiir 


-■■■"■■  "  ■'  -T.  Pv.  Ei5- 


Fr™  Wlm  ban  ^  "iUt.  Bu^  BcpW™, 

mt'M.lbMbi,  It  RlT.W.  Child  tu 

nuA??^  gldr  riwiu.  It  l3n)  lufn- 
Tbnhifh  y/-  Pft,  Em.  Tr.  nl  RtiUuid  Co. 


«.jfc«.   IT.  *■«.*-.    IT  «-.■"- 

JtL|ilij[  I  a.  LuUa'  Ed.  am.  b;  Mn. 

rfn  ■MiMiDM,  ^  H«v,  Mr.  WtdJbun 
Avtn,».SUIlk>^IIklni,  ^.  b,  Htr 


f^  Uii*L?>[U  ij^iBChM  Id  Uh  .kl^  of 


utUHi  Mill.  •  aUliiHuL  uul  I  lunil  rw. 
*>rhn>,  fr.  tbi  Pn.  U.  be.  CI.  '.)  ij  B».  Jgt>  CidKHi, 

T..lJMUiii,uiUBi.»fi>ii;ik«"i*nin  9^* 
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PRESIDENT  MOORE. 

No  class  of  men  in  tliis  country,  are  placed  in  situations  of  greater  in- 
fioence,  than  the  presidents  of  our  colleges.  The  ofSce  seems  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  In  most  of  the  universilies 
and  colleges  of  Europe,  the  profes|ors  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  of  Isaac  Milner  as  president  of  Clucen*s  college 
that  w^tUok,  but  of  Isaac  Milner  as  occupying  the.. professorial  chair  of 
NewtoO.  'Tery  few  men  in  this  country,  ever  heard  tlie  name  of  principal 
Baird  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  names  of  profes- 
sors Playfcir,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  It  is,  doubtless,  less  necessary  that 
there  should  be  one  prominent,  responsible  head,  in  a  collection  of  colleges 
like  tbat  of  Oxford,  or  in  a  single  house  like  that  of  St.  John's  at  Cam- , 
bridge^'with  its  numerous  fellows  and  professors,  than  in  an  establishment 
like  any  oq4  of  the  American  colleges.  Yet,  even  there,  some  evils  are 
the  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  instructors.  The  London  university 
has  sofiered  materially  from  this  very  source.  The  warden  did  not  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  weight  of  character  and  responsibility  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  professors,  nor  be  to  them  a  common  object  of  re- 
spect and  confidence.  In  Germany,  the  direct  and  almost,  d^ipotic  au- 
thority which  the  civil  governments  exercise  over  the  sesis  of  l#arning,  as 
well  as  many  things  in  their  mode  of  organization,  render  an  office,  like 
that  of  our  presidents,  unnecessary. 

The  presidents  of  our  colleges,  both  in  past  times  and  at  present,  may 
be  arranged  into*  foar  classes.     First,  the  public  men  who  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  surrounding  commanities,  or«on  society  at  large* 
President  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  times.     Very  &Hf 
individuals,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  swayed  a  greater  political  'umfh 
ence  than  Dr.  Witherspoon.     President  Dwight  was  a^ connecting  link 
between  Yale  college  and  the  State.     His  vacations  were  nearly  as  useful 
to  the  institution  as  his  terms  of  study.     His  knowledge  of.  the  world, 
popular  manners,  and  commanding  presence,  were  df  inestimable  service 
not  only  to  Yale,  but  to  all  seminaries  frf*  learning.     He  did  very  much  to 
correct  the  common  impression,  that  a  college  is  a  separate  and  exclusive 
establishfient,  with  which  society  at  large  has  little  connection  or  sympa- 
thy.   Patents  we^j  «lad  to  intrust  their  sons  to  ^he  gtpdance  of  a  gentle- 
man as  well  as  a  §cno^^^ 

A  second  class,  are  thdse  who  are  distinguished  for  attainme^  in  science 
^  literatore,  and  who  elevate  the  character  of  thlii^college  in  the  eyes  of 
▼OL.  V.  .  23     ^ 
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the  commuDity,  by  the  reported  posseselbn  of  extraordinary  attainment, 
rather  than  by  any  actual  exhibition  of  talent  which  men  in  general  can 
appreciate.     President  Appleton  of  Bowdoin,  belonged  to  this  class.     A 

*  promiscuous  audience,  as  they  heard  him  preach,  neither  manifested  nor 
felt  much*  emotion.  He  never  could  have  become  popular,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  word.     His  sermons  and  addresses  are  not  generally 

•  I^nown,  even  to  our  educated  men.  Yet  be  had  a  mind  kindred  to  that  of 
the  immortal  Butler.  We  cannot  read  some  of  his  productions,  without 
feeMng  that  emotion  of  reverence  which  we  experience  wbe^  we  open  the 
Analogy.  For  the  quality  of  fairness  in  conductiug  an  argument,  we 
regard  him  as  nearly  unequalled.  His  power  to  control  a  literary 
community,  must  have  been  derived  very  much  from  that  involuntary 
respect  which  all  ingenuous  students  must  have  felt  for  a  mind  so  candid, 
so  logical,  80  transparent  as  was  president  Appleton 's.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  how  far  the  individuals,  who  composed  the  senior 
classes  during  his  administration,  have  copied  afler  their  illustrious  model. 
Other  individuals  of  the  same  class,  though  of  very  diverse  habits  and 
character,  were  presidents  Chauncy  and  Webber  of  Harvard,  and  Stiles  of 
Yale. 

^  third  class,  are  the  men  who  are  capable  of  conducting  a  college 
through  seasons  of  special  exigency  and  trial.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  nearly  all  our  colleges  have  passed  through  the  waves  of  affliction,  and 
have  even  been  menaced  with  total  extinction.  It  is  equally  instructive  to 
observe,  that  the  ri^  men  were  on  the  ground  at  the  right  time.  In  the 
year  1763,  when  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence  of  Yale  college,  was 
threatened  by  the  anticipated  interference  «of  the  legislature  of  ^  the  State, 
it  was  so  ordered  in  Providence,  that  president  Clap  ''  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  real  greatness — and  that  in  points  of 

'  law,  especially  as  they  respected  colleges,  he  appeared  to  be  superjor  to  all 
the  lawyers,  so  that  his  antagonists  acknowledged  that  he  knew  more,  and 
was  wiser  than  all  of  them."  President  Brown  of  Dartmouth,  exhibited,  in 
the  stormy  period  of  1816-1620,  all  that  knowledge  of  the  ground  upon 
which  he  stood,  that  unconquerable  firmness,  that  intelligent  consciousness 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  that  humble  confidence  in  God,  which  are 
necessary  to  guide  a  kingdom  through  its  most  perilous  periods.  To  him, 
as  much  as  to  the  distinguished  advocate  in  the  civil  courts,  are  the  Ameri- 
can community  indebted,  for  that  security  which  our  colleges  now  enjoy 
from  legislative  'protection  and  interference. 

A  fourth  class,  are  the  disciplinarians.  The  successful  government  of  a 
college  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  A  company  of  young  men  are 
collected,  perhaps  from  ten  or  twelve  different  States,  with  different  family 
and  preparatory  education ; — many  passing  the  critical  period  of  the  last 
stage  of  boyhood ; — others  without  any  proper  sense  of  responsibility  to 
parents  at  home ; — some  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition; — others  capable 
of  feeling  no  stimulus  whatever; — some  governed,  or  rather  governing 
themselves,  almost  entirely  by  moral  iafiuence; — and  others  weakening 
that  infiuerioe  whenever  it  is  in  their  power.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  college  president,  to  see  that  the  institution  is  provided  with 
able  instructors,  commodious  buildings,  and  competent  apparatus  and  li- 
braries. His  great  work  is  to  keep  the  complicated  machine  in  harmonious 
and  healthful  action.  He«aust  understand  well  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  they  are  modified  in  a  community  of  ardooft  young  men.  He 
must  know  how,  at  all  times,  to  shape  his  deportm^t,  Vo  that  he  may  secure 
the  mingled  love  and  req^ect  of  his  charge.    He  must  have  that  versatility 
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of  mind,  which  can  turn  promptly  from  one  engagement  to  another,  without 
embarrassment  and  without  repining. 

The  late  President  Moore,  is  to  be  ranked  very  high  in  this  class. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  entitle  to  respect,  as  a  scholar, 
or  as  a  gentlemen  fitted  to  exert  an  influence  upon  society  in  general.  Bat 
in  managing  the  police  of  a  literary  institution,  he  was  pre-eminent 

In  the  remarks  which  we  now  propose  to  make  upon  his  life  and  char- 
acter, we  shall  not,  by  any  means,  do  justice  to  his  memory.  Some  one  of 
his  contemporaries  in  college,  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  eom- 
Biunity,  in  giving  a  selection  from  his  writings,  with  an  extended  memoir 
of  his  public  life  and  services.  Dr.  Moore  furnished  what  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  New  England  ;~proof  that  talent  and  eminent  worth  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  class  in  society.  A  history,  step  by  step,  of  the  progress  of 
such  a  man,  from  the  harvest-field,  or  the  anvil,  to  the  president's  chair, 
would  be  of  eminent  value,  as  a  stimulus  to  multitudes  of  others. 

Zephaniau  Swift  Moore,  was  born  November  20,  1770,  at  Palmer,  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  Massachusetts,  about  seventy-five 
miles  west  of  Boston.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  he  removed  with  his 
fether,  to  Wilmington,  a  town  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  near  the 
southern  border  of  the  State.  Here,  he  was  engaged  in  the  honorable  and 
laborious  occupation  of  husbandry,  till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
His  parent^,  Judah  and  Mary  Moore,  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  piety, 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  By  them,  he  was  early  dedicated  to 
God  in  baptism,  and  was  taught  the  great  truths  which  respected  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  His  advantages,  in  obtaining  even  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, were  extremely  limited,  as  the  town  of  Wilmington  was  then  in  an 
infant  state.  But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  very  great,  and  his  applica- 
tion to  study  unintermitted.  "  From  his  childhood,''  remarks  one  of  his 
associates,  "  he  possessed  a  mind  peculiarly  inquisitive.  Investigation 
seemed  descriptive  of  its  very  nature.  The  common  amusements,  so 
pleasing  to  otbeis  in  early  life,  were  to  him,  without  satisfaction  ;  and  were 
readily  sacrificed  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge."  His  curiosity, 
at  a  very  tender  age,  was  awake  to  many  philosophical  phenomena  that 
commonly  excite  but  little  attention.  He  bad  heard  it  said  thai  Indian 
corn  would  not  J^//,  that  is,  no  kernel  would  be  found,  unless  the  pollen 
from  the  spindle,  falls  upon  the  silk  that  hangs  from  the  e«r ;  and  to  decide 
the  question  beyond  dispute,  he  made  a  small  enclosure  in  a  very  remote 
part  of  his  father's  farm,  and  planted  it  with  corn,  which  he  carefully  hoed 
and  protected,  and  seasonably  topped. 

His  decided  inclination  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and  to  become  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  induced  his  parents,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  to  consent  to  assist  him  in  acquiring  a  collegiate  education.  This 
was  effected  not  without  difficulty,  as  they  were  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  could  ill  sustain  the  withdrawal  of  his  labors  from  the  farm.  He  com- 
menced his  preparatory  studies  at  an  academy  in  Bennington,  Vermont 
In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  entered  Dartmouth  college.  The  number  of 
inembers  in  his  class,  at  the  time  in  which  they  received  their  first  degree, 
was  thirty-nine,  sixteen  of  whom  are  dead.  Among  the  living,  are  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Bell,  former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  general  Eras- 
tns  Roolf  of  Delaware  county.  New  York,  late  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
State,  and  now  m«mber  of  Congress.  Qen.  Root  has  spoken  of  the  exer- 
cises of  their  "  Junior  Recitation  Room,"  in  terms  which  showed  that  he 
regarded  Dr.  Moore  as  peculiarly  distinguished  there.     At  the  commence- 
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ment  exercises,  when  he  left  college,  in  1793,  he  delivered  a  phikwophical 
oration  on  the  **  causes  and  general  phenomena  of  earthquakes," — a  per-- 
formance  which  was  received  with  great  approbation. 

On  leaving  college,  he  became  principal  of  an  academy  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.    The  duties  of  this  office,  be  performed,  for  one  year,  with  universal 
acceptance.     At  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Londooderry,  he  proceeded 
to  Somers,  Conn,,  and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus — a  gentlemen  eminent  for  his  Christian  virtues  and 
theological  attainments — who  witnessed,  during  his  ministry  of  twenty-nine 
years,  four  extensive  revivals  of  religion  in  his  own  parish,  and  superin- 
tended the  theological  studies  of  about  fifly  individuals.     Dr.  Moore  was 
licensed  ati  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  committee  of  the  association 
of  Tolland  county,  Conn.  February  3,  1796.     After  preaching  in  a  num- 
ber of  towns  with  uncommon  reputation,  and  receiving  several  invitations 
for  permanent  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  finally  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  church  and  congregation   in   Leicester,  Mass.     He  was 
ordained  January  10,  1798.     Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Leicester,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drury,  of  Ward,  in  the  same  county. 
Mrs.  Moore  still  survives  him.     The  church  at  Leicester  was  at  that  time 
very  small,  and  religion  was  in  a  low  and  languishing  state.     During  his 
ministry,  which  continued  till  1811,  about  fourteen  years,  the  church  was 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  greatly  improved  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  religion.     About  thirty  individuals  were  added  to  the  church  near  the 
ckme  of  his  connection  with  it.     His  influence  upon  the  schools,  and  upoo 
the  people  generally,  was  eminently  salutary.     Says  an  individual  who  was 
conversant  with  him,  *'  He  was  a  man  of  dignity  and  firmness,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  roost  conciliating  manners.     I  speak  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  others,  but  from  much  personal  acquaintance  with  him  during 
some  of  the  last  years  of  his  ministry  in  Leicester.     1  certainly  never  knew 
a  man  more  instructive  in  conversation  with  all  classes  of  persons.     He 
would  call  forth  the  opinions  of  the  young  and  timid  in  the  happiest  maU' 
ner*    He  would  make  all  feel  easy  in  his  presence.     When  he  pointed  oat 
their  errors  and  mistakes,  it  was  done  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  injure  their 
feelings.     As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Moore  was  uniformly  good.     I  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  occasionally  in  Dr.  Austin's  pulpit  in  Wor* 
cester,  and  for  several  months  in  Leicester,  and  I  heard  no  sermons  ^m 
other  ministers,  during  the  same  period,  of  which  1  can  now  remember  so 
much.     Dr.   Moore  was  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Leicester  academy,  was  its  secretary  for   more  than  a  year,  and  after 
professor  Adams  (of  Dartmouth  college)  left  the  institution,  occupied  the 
place  of  principal  preceptor.     In  this  situation,  he  sustained  a  high  repu- 
tation.    He  was  uniformly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  as  a  preacher,  by  all  the 
intelligent  and  pious.'' 

In  October,  1811,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  Dartmouth  college.  His  church  and  people  consented  to  his 
dismission  with  great  reluctance.  His  removal  was  considered  as  a  public 
misfortune.  At  Dartmouth  college  he  remained  four  years.  It  was  a 
period  of  considerable  difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  the  history  of  the 
college,  as  the  friends  of  the  institution  well  remember.  Dr.  Moore  threw 
all  his  influence  upon  the  right  side,  and  gave  a  preponderance  to  the 
orderly  and  dignified  administration  of  the  laws. 

He  had  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  th«  Lirtia  and 
Greek  languages,  and  considerable  fiuailiartty  with  the  Hebrew.    Bui  the 
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amount  of  active  labor  exacted  of  him  at  every  period  of  his  life,  prevented 
his  becoming  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  literature.  He  was 
rather  a  philologist  than  an  elegant  scholar.  He  studied  the  languages 
with  philosophical  views,  rather  than  as  a  belles  lettres  student.  All  lan- 
guages interested  him  as  mental  phenomena,  lending  aid  to  his  speculations 
respecting  the  human  mind,  or  the  genius  and  character  of  particular 
nations. 

*'  As  an  associate,"  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  *'  he  was  just  what  we 
wished.  He  was  beloved  and  respected,  as  far  as  I  know,  universally, 
among  the  people  of  the  place,  and  all  his  influence  among  them  was  of 
the  best  kind.  A  '  Moral  Society'  was  established  in  the  village,  while  he 
was  here,  and  he  was  a  very  leading  and  active  member.  But  I  do  not 
recollect  with  whom  it  originated.  I  could  easily  suppose  it  was  started 
by  him." 

In  1815,  Dr.  Moore  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Williams  coUege, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Fitch.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Wil* 
liamstown,  he  received  from  Dartmouth  college  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  was  inaugurated  president  of  Williams  college  at 
the  annual  commencement  in  September,  1815.  He  soon  raised  the 
reputation  of  this  important  seminary.  He  had  reached  the  station 
to  which  his  habits  and  feelings  were  peculiarly  congenial.  Scarcely  any 
quality  of  mind  is  more  important  to  the  head  of  a  literary  institution,  than 
equanimity.  Such  a  man  has  a  multitude  of  small  duties  to  perform — 
duties  i^hicb  he  cannot  crowd  into  one  day,  or  one  month.  Embarrassing 
as  they  are,  they  are  distributed  through  every  day  of  the  year.  A  presi- 
dent is,  in  a  sense,  the  parent  and  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young  men 
in  the  college.  Tlieir  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  must  receive  attention. 
Not  unfirequently  the  number  of  small  demands  upon  his  time  and  patience, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  his  weightier  engagements.  Some 
young  men  are  so  inconsiderate  as  to  resort  to  the  president's  study,  it  may 
be,  to  converse  witk  him  upon  the  affairs  of  the  college ^  or  to  consume  a 
vacant  half-hour.  To  meet  such  demands  upon  his  time,  Dr.  Moore's 
habits  of  life  and  of  study  were  well  adapted.  He  did  not,  like  some  men 
of  distinguished  talents,  sink  often  into  inaction.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
wait  for  happy  moments,  in  which  alone  he  could  exert  himself  with 
success.  Every  thing  about  him — his  native  temperament,  and  his  ac- 
quired habits,  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  powers  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  He  possessed  great  equability  of  feelings,  evenness 
of  temper,  and  equanimity  under  changes  of  outward  condition  and  ciiv 
cumstances.  He  might  be  excited  to  intense  energy  of  feeling  and  con* 
dttct;«— to  the  lighter  kinds  of  excitement  he  was  nearly  a  stranger. 

In  his  first  interview  with  a  student,  he  almost  invariably  secured  the 
fail  confidence  of  the  young  man.  In  that  moment  of  fear  and  trembling, 
when  an  individual,  from  the  awkwardness  of  a  country  school,  is  usher^ 
into  the  room  of  a  college  officer,  preparatory  to  an  examination,  which 
the  imagination  has  arrayed  in  many  artificial  terrors,  it  is  an  inex- 
presfiiUe  cordial  to  receive  such  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  such  a 
benignant  smile,  as  Dr.  Moore  uniformly  exhibited.  He  had  the  habit  of 
making  the  most  timid  and  hesitating  young  man  feel  perfectly  at  home  in 
his  presence.  The  official  was  merged  in  the  parental.  The  amiableness 
of  temper  which  he  exhibited,  in  a  greater  degree,  before  his  particular 
friends,  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  presence  of  entire  strangers.  He 
had  the  habit,  we  believe,  of  making  particular  inquiries  of  bis  pupils, 
respecting  the  welfare  of  their  distant   friends.     Possessing  what  some 
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might  call  unimportant  traits  of  character,  he  won  insensibly  the  love  and 
veneration  of  all  who  approached  him.  The  strong  features  of  his  mind 
might  sometimes  be  the  occasion  of  dissatisfaction  with  him,  but  the  ha- 
bitual kindness  of  his  heart  and  of  his  manners,  combined  with  the  mani- 
fest uprightness  of  his  intentions,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments, 
conspired  to  bind  to  him  his  friends  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  affection  and 
respect. 

His  ability  to  direct  successfully  the  internal  economy  of  a  college,  was 
partly  made  up  of  the  qualities  just  delineated.  In  addition,  he  had  a  sin- 
cere and  constant  love  to  his  engagements.  He  was  looking  forward  to  no 
other  employment.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  a  course  of  such  labor  as 
he  passed  through.  The  circumstances  of  his  early  days,  his  education, 
his  early  associates,  all  conspired  to  fit  him  for  a  life  of  hard  service. 

'*  While  he  was  at  Williams  college,"  says  one  of  his  associates,  "  the 
administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution  was  sometimes  rendered 
exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate,  by  circumstances  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence. His  administration,  notwithstanding,  was  energetic.  The  au- 
thority he  was  appointed  to  exercise,  he  never  suffered  to  fall  into  dis- 
respect. When  any  matter  between  him  and  the  students  came  to  stand 
on  the  ground  of  authority ^  he  was  very  firm ;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
decided  measures  were  necessary,  he  went  forward  fearlessly.  But  it  was 
his  great  excellency,  that  he  rarely  failed  to  bring  even  difficult  points  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  without  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  naked,  outright 
authority.  He  commonly  succeeded  in  persuading  young  men  to  comply 
with  his  requirements ;  and  those,  who  went  to  him  with  feelings  of  un- 
yielding obstinacy,  often  lefl  him,  supposing  that  they  had  taken  his  advice, 
rather  than  submitted  to  his  commands." 

"  He  was  modest  even  to  a  fault ;  or,  if  that  is  a  virtue  which  cannot  exist 
in  excess,  he  had  some  defects,  usually  thought  to  grow  out  of  it.  His 
form  was  large,  and  might  have  been  imposing,  but  he  did  not  avail  him- 
self fully  of  the  advantages  which  Providence  had  given  to  him.  On  some 
occasions,  he  was  a  little  embarrassed,  so  as  occasionally  to  cause  regret  to 
his  friends.  He  felt  this  himself,  but  had  not  the  courage  ox  the  self- 
command  to  correct  it.  We  have  spoken  of  this  defect  as  connected  with 
modesty,  but  it  should,  perhaps,  be  referred,  in  large  measure,  to  pride.  A 
man  allows  himself  often  in  faults,  because  he  is  ashamed  to  take  such 
measures  for  their  correction,  as  would  amount  to  a  confession  of  them ; 
and  the  degree  of  exertion,  which  must  be  made  before  they  can  be  cor- 
rected, will  not  be  made,  until  the  man  is  stimulated  to  it  by  a  stronger  and 
a  more  habitual  sense  of  their  magnitude  than  it  is  pleasant  for  him  to  feel." 

As  a  director  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  class.  Dr.  Moore  appeared  to 
very  good  advantage.  He  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  studies  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  philosophy.  Only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
amused  himself  for  severaJ  days,  in  one  of  the  college  vacations,  in  the 
examination  of  some  curious  properties  of  certain  numbers  which  he  had 
never  seen  investigated.  He  was  not  very  extensively  read  in  metaphysical 
and  ethical  books,  but  he  had  thought  profoundly  on  most  of  the  meta- 
physical questions  which  are  abroad.  He  happily  exposed  much  that  is 
called  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  more  refined  systems.*    In  relar 

*  In  bis  sermon  entitled  "  Stewards  of  the  Mysteries  of  God,"  there  is  an  extended 
note,  exhibiting  with  great  ability  what  he  considered  to  be  the  defects  in  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown's  tlieory  of  Cause  and  Enect. 
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tioQ  to  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not  thought  maturely,  he  was  commonly 
fiiow  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Indeed,  he  was  not  ready  in  conversation, 
except  on  such  topics  as  were  familiar  to  him.  He  was  exact  and  me- 
thodical in  the  communication  of  his  ideas.  But  his  imagination  was  nut 
rapid  in  its  movements.  The  operations  of  his  mind,  some  might  possibly 
say,  were  mechanical.  He  lacked  fluency  and  copiousness  of  expression. 
Of  course  he  was  not  abundant  in  embellishments,  and  perhaps  not  so 
ample  in  illustration  as  might  be  desired.  But,  if  he  was  less  attractive, 
and  even  less  interesting,  through  the  influence  of  the  cause  just  men- 
tioned, he  was,  probably,  on  the  whole,  not  less  useful  as  instructor.  He 
sometimes  introducfed  a  figure  into  his  sermons,  with  singular  propriety  and 
efiect  His  public  duties  did  not  allow  him,  of  course,  much  time  to  peruse 
works  of  taste  and  imagination. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  Dr.  Moore's  connection  with  Williams 
college  was,  in  some  respects,  exceedingly  delicate  and  embarrassing.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  trustees  to  efiect  the  removal  of  the  institution 
to  Northampton,  or  to  some  town  in  Hampshire  county.  The  consent  of 
the  legislature,  however,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  measure  failed. 
Dr.  Moore,  though  decidedly  favorable  to  the  removal  from  the  beginning, 
conducted  through  the  whole  period,  as  all  parties  will  now  acknowledge, 
with  entire  Christian  integrity  and  honor. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  he  was  invited  to  preside  over  the  collegiate 
institution  at  Amherst ;  and  in  the  September  following,  he  was  inaugu- 
rated as  its  first  president  Demands  were  now  made  upon  him  for  all 
the  courage,  wisdom,  patience,  and  energy  which  he  possessed.  A  new 
seminary  was  to  be  organized  and  established ;  the  confidence  and  support 
of  an  enlightened  community  was  to  be  secured ;  many  prejudices  and 
conflicting  interests  were  to  be  met  and  overcome,  and  a  legislative  san&* 
tion  to  the  measure  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition. 
The  amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  for  nearly  two  years,  was  very 
great.  Besides  attending  to  his  appropriate  duties  as  president,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he  heard  the  recitations  of  the  senior 
class,  a  part  of  the  sophomore  recitations,  performed  several  journies  to 
Boston  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  solicited,  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  pecuniary  aid  in  its  behalf. 

His  constitution,  which  was  naturally  strong,  had  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  impaired,  by  his  incessant  anxieties  and  labors. 

On  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  attacked  with  a  bilious 
colic,  and  died  on  the  Monday  following,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age. 
During  his  short  sickness,  the  college  was  literally  a  place  of  tears.  Prayer 
was  offered  unto  God  for  him  unceasingly.  We  have  never  seen  more 
heartfelt  sorrow,  than  was  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  nearly  a 
hundred  young  men — all  of  whom  loved  him  as  their  own  father.  But 
while  they  were  filled  with  anxiety  and  grief.  Dr.  Moore  was  looking  with 
calmness  and  joy  upon  the  prospects  which  were  opening  before  him. 
The  omnipotent  Redeemer  was  present  with  the  consolations  of  his  grace. 
While  flesh  and  heart  were  failing  him,  Christ  was  the  strength  of  his 
heart,  and  the  anchor  of  his  soul.  He  repeatedly  expressed  his  deep  and 
afllecting  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  a  miserable  sinner,  and  his 
humble  confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  atonement.  And  when  his 
voice  failed,  and  his  eyes  were  growing  dim,  and  closing  in  death,  he  could 
still  whisper — "God  is  my  hope,  my  shield,  and  my  exceeding  great 
reward." 

The  fiineral  sdeninities  were  attended  on  the  Wednesday  following,  in 
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the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  Amherst,  and  from  the 
surrounding  region.  An  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Snell,  of  North  Brookfeld,  from  the  passage,  Job,  xxv.  2,  "  Dominion 
and  fear  are  with  Him."  The  remains  of  Dr.  Moore  tepose  in  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  first  parish,  beneath  a  neat  marble  monument  erected  by  the 
trustees  of  the  college. 

The  institution  at  Amherst,  was  furnished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
two  college  buildings,  a  president's  house,  a  small  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  and  library,  a  competent  number  of  instructors,  and  one  hundred 
students.  Dr.  Moore  lived  to  celebrate  its  first  anniversary — to  witness  a 
revival  of  religion,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  most  happy  con- 
sequences in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college — and  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact,  that  more  than  eighty  of  the  students  were  hopefully  religions,  and 
preparing  for  extensive  usefulness  among  their  fellow  men. 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  Dr.  Moore  occupied  stations  of  great  importance, 
and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  them  all,  was  uniformly  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Every  enterprize,  with  which  he  was  concerned,  prospered.  We 
close  this  imperfect  memoir,  with  an  extract  from  the  inaugural  address 
of  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  Amherst  college — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Humphrey. 

**  It  is  a  deeply  afflictive  and  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  has  so  lately  bereaved  this  infant  seminary  of  its  head,  and  by  which 
I  am  now  brought  with  inexperienced  and  trembling  steps  to  its  threshold. 
If  prayer  offered  to  God  without  ceasing  for  Dr.  Moore,  on  his  sick  bed, 
could  have  prolonged  his  invaluable  life;  if  professional  assiduity  could  have 
warded  off  the  fatal  stroke ;  or  if  agonized  affection  could  have  shielded 
him  in  her  embrace,  he  had  not  died  and  left  this  favorite  child  of  his 
adoption  to  an  early  and  perilous  orphanage.  Committed  to  his  paternal 
guardianship  in  its  infancy,  there  was  but  one  earthly  object  dearer  to  his 
heart.  While,  therefore,  he  daily  commended  it  to  the  benediction  of 
Heaven,  and  rejoiced  in  the  rapid  developement  of  its  powers,  he  did  all 
that  experience,  affection,  and  assiduity  could  do,  to  cherish  its  growth,  and 
to  lay  deep  the  foundation  of  its  future  usefulness.  So  completely  had  he 
identified  himself  with  its  interests,  that  no  hostile  weapon  could  reach  it 
without  first  piercing  his  heart.  He  felt  all  its  perplexities  and  adversities 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  :  and  as  some  compensation  for  these,  he  en- 
joyed, in  ^  high  degree,  its  brightening  prospects;  its  youthful  and  buoyant 
anticipations. 

"  With  what  ability  Dr.  Moore  presided  over  this  institution;  how  cheer- 
fully he  devoted  to  it  all  his  time  and  talents;  with  how  many  difficulties 
he  had  to  struggle,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  and  the  means  of 
doing  were  so  scanty  and  precarious ;  with  what  filial  love  and  veneration 
he  was  regarded  by  his  pupils ;  how  liberal  and  disinterested  were  all  his 
views  and  measures;  how  successful  were  his  appeals  to  an  enlightened 
Christian  public  in  behalf  of  the  seminary ;  and  how  his  dying  eye  kindled 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  when  he  was  told  that  an  important  measure  for 
increasing  the  funds  had  succeeded — all  these  things  are  best  known  to 
those,  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  his  plans  and  labors, 
and  they  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 

"  The  question  has  often  occurred  to  a  thousand  anxious  minds,  How 
could  such  a  man,  in  such  a  station,  and  at  such  a  time,  be  spared  T  And 
who  can  describe  that  deep  and  electrical  throb  of  anguish,  which  smote 
the  h^^rt  of  this  institution,  when  he  hreathed  his  last,  and  every  student 
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felt  that  he  had  lost  a  father?  O  what  a  shuddering  was  there  within  these 
walls,  when  that  funeral  pall,  which  hung  portentous  for  a  few  days  in  mid 
heaven,  was  let  down  by  hands  unseen  upon  yonder  dwelling  !  That  pall 
is  not  yet  removed^  It  conceals  at  once  from  mortal  view,  the  venerated 
form  of  our  departed  friend,  and  the  awful  depths  of  infinite  wisdom  in 
taking  him  away.  And  who,  since  the  dying  agonies  are  over,  would  call 
the  sainted  spirit  back,  to  revive  the  troubled  dream  of  life  in  a  sleep  that 
is  now  so  peaceful  ?  '  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  write, 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.' 

"  If  Dr.  Moore  himself  wished  to  live  yet  longer,  it  was,  we  confidently 
believe,  more  for  the  sake  of  others,  than  for  his  own.  And  while  be  did 
Hve,  it  was  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  sound 
learning,  which  prompted  him  to  efforts  beyond  his  strength,  if  not  imme- 
diately prejudicial  to  his  life.  It  certainly  would  have  gratified  his  benevo- 
lent heart,  to  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sidedy  relieved  from  all  its  embarrassments,  and  taking  rank  in  form,  as 
well  as  in  fact,  with  the  older  colleges  of  New  England.  And  if  faith  is 
any  thing,  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  that  he  'died  without  the  sight.'  With 
what  confidence  he  spoke  of  the  future  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
seminary,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  many  who  hear  me  can 
testify. 

'*  If  we  estimate  the  length  of  life,  by  what  a  man  actually  accomplishes 
for  the  best  good  of  his  kind,  we  shall  see,  that  Dr.  Moore,  though  taken 
away  in  the  high  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  was  'old  and  full  of  days.'  To 
say  npthing  here,  of  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  other  important  stations^ 
and  of  the  good  which  he  did  in  them  all,  the  services  rendered  by  him  to 
this  institution,  within  less  than  the  short  space  of  two  years,  were  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  thousands  now  living,  and  of  far  greater 
numbers  who  are  yet  to  be  born.  Broad  and  deep  are  the  foundations 
which  he  assisted  in  laying  upon  this  consecrated  hill.  Strong  was  his  own 
arm — fi-eely  was  it  offered  for  the  great  work,  and  powerful  was  the  impulse 
which  his  presence  and  ever  cheering  voice  gave  to  the  wakening  energies 
of  benevolence  around  him.  But  highly  as  his  various  plans  and  counsels 
and  labors  are  now  appreciated,  future  generations,  in  walking  over  this 
ground,  with  the  early  history  of  the  college  before  them,  will,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doabt,  place  him  still  higher  among  its  distinguished  benefactors. 
It  wiJJ  then  more  fully  appear,  what  and  how  much  he  did,  tQ  give  shape 
aod  character  to  an  institution,  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  live  and 
bless  the  church,  in  all  coming  ages." 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS- 
COVERIES OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

861    Feroe  hlands — discovered  about  this  time  by  a  Scandinavian  vessel. 

871  Iceland — discovered  by  some  Norwegian  chiefs,  who  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  native  country.  According  to  some  accounts,  it  had  been  viiuted  before 
this,  by  a  Scandinavian  pirate,  Naddodd. 

950  Greenland — discovered  by  the  Icelanders  about  this  period.  The  first  colony  es- 
tablished there  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  in  the  14th  century,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  ice  which  prevented  all  communication  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland. 

1001  Wtnehland — a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  is  supposed  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  Icelanders.  It  was  called  Winenland,  or  Vinland,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  a  species  of  vine  found  there.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  are  full  and 
minute  respecting  this  discovery. 

1344  Madeira. — ^The  discovery  of  this  island  attributed  to  an  Englishman,  Robert  Ma- 
cham ;  it  was  revisited  in  1419  by  Juan  Gonzalez,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  Portuguese. 

1845  Canary  /s/e«— discovered  by  some  Genoese  and  Spanish  seamen,  having  been 
known  to  the  ancients. 

1364     Gvunea — ^the  coast  of,  discovered  by  some  seamen  of  Dieppe,  about  this  period. 

1418  Porto  Santo — discovered  by  Vaz  and  Zarco,  Portuguese. 

1419  Madeira — discovered  by  the  same  navigators.    It  was  first  called  St.  Lawrence, 

after  the  Saint's  day  on  which  it  was  seen : — and  subsequently  Madeira,  on  ac- 
count of  its  woods. 
1434     Cape  Bojador  or  JWii— doubled  for  the  first  time  by  the  Portuguese. 

1445  S  ^^^^S^  iitver— discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1446  {Jape  Perd— discovered  by  Denis  Fernandez,  a  Portuguese. 

1448  jSxaret  Islands — discovered  by  Gonzallo  Velio,  a  Portuguese. 

1449  Ome  Verd  ii/aiuif— discovered  by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  service  of 

Portugal. 

1471    hHa*id  of  St,  Thamas,  under  the  Equator,  discovered. 

1484     Con^o-^discovered  by  the  Portusuese,  under  Diego  Cam. 

1486  Cape  of  Good  Hope--d}acoveredhy  Bartholomew  Diaz.  It  was  originally  called 
"  The  Cape  of  Tempests,"  and  was  also  named  "  The  Lion  of  the  Sea,**  and 
"The  Head  of  Africa.'*  The  appellation  was  changed  by  John  II.,  Kinff  of 
Portugal,  who  augured  favorably  of  future  discoveries  from  Diaz  having  reached 
the  extremity  of  Africa. 

1492  Lueayos  (or  Bahama)  Jalands. — These  were  the  first  points  of  discovery  by  Co- 

lumbus.   San  Salvador^  one  of  these  islands,  was  first  seen  by  this  great  navi- 
gator, on  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th  of  October,  in  this  year. 

1493  Jamaica  f 

St.  Chr%$topha*9  >  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage. 
Dominxea  3 

1497     Cape  of  Good  JSojm— doubled  by  Vasco  di  Guana,  and  the  passage  to  India  dis- 
covered. 
1497    JVet^oufkilayul— discovered  by  John  Cabot,  who  first  called  it  Prima  Vista  and 
BaccalaoB.    The  title  of  Prima  Vista  still  belongs  to  one  of  ita  capes,  and  an 
adjacent  island  is  still  called  Baccalao. 
1496     Continent  of  j<m«rtca— discovered  by  Columbus. 
Malabar,  Coast  q/^— discovered  by  Vasco  di  Gama. 
MozasMque,  Island  c;^— discovered  by  Vasco  dl  Gama. 
1499    JSmerica,  Eastern  Coasts  q/^-dlscovered  by  Oj6de  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.    (It  is 
contended  by  some  that  this  preceded  by  a  year  the  discovery  of  the  American 
Continent  by  Columbus.) 
1600    JBhuO— discovered  24th  April  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was 
driven  on  its  coasts  by  a  tempest.    He  called  it  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross.    It 
was  subsequently  called  Brazil,  on  account  of  ita  red  wood ;  and  was  carefully 
explored  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  from  1500  to  1504. 
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1501  Lahrador  and  Bivet  St,  Lawrence— diacovered  by  Corter^al,  who  sailed  from 

Lisbon  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  Portuguese. 

1502  Gulf  of  Mexico, — Some  of  the  shores  of  this  Gulf  explored  by  Columbus  on  his 

last  voyage. 
St.  Helena,  the  Island  of —discovered  by  Jean  de  Nova,  a  Portuguese. 
1506     Ceylon — discovered  by  the  Portuguese.     Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the 

Ume  of  Claudius. 
1506    Madagascar,  Island  q/--discovered  by  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  revisited  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Fernandez  Pereira,  in  1508.    This  island  was  first  called 
8(.  Laurence,  having  been  discovered  ou  the  dav  of  that  saint. 
1508    Canada — visited  by  Thomas  Aubert.    Known  berore  to  fishermen  who  had  been 
thrown  there  by  a  tempest. 
Ascension  /s7c^— discovered  by  Tristan  da  Cunha. 
Sumatra,  Island  of— discovered  by  Siqueyra,  a  Portuguese. 
1611     Sumatra — ^more  accurately  examined  by  the  Portuguese. 
Molucca  Isles— discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 
Sunda  Isles — discovered  by  Abrew,  a  Portuguese. 

1512  Maldxoes, — A  Portuguese  navigator,  wrecked  on  these  Islands,  found  them  in  oc- 

casional possession  of  the  Arabians, 
Florida — discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator. 

1513  Borneo  and  Java, — The  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  these  Islands. 

1518  South  Sea, — The  Great  Ocean  was  discovered  this  year  irom  the  mountains  of 
Darien,  by  Nuenez  de  Balboa,  and  subsequently  navigated  by  Magellan.  The 
suppostlion  of  me  New  World  being  part  of  India  now  ceased. 

1515  P«ru— discovered  by  Perez  de  la  Rua. 

1516  Rio  /anetro^— discovered  by  DIas  de  Solis. 

1516  JUo  de  la  Plata — discovered  by  the  same. 

1517  CAttui— discovery  of,  by  sea,  by  Femand  Perez  d'Andrada. 

1517  Bengcd— discovered  by  some  Portuguese  thrown  on  the  coast  by  a  tempest 

1518  Mexico — discovered  by  the  Spaniards.    Conquered  by  Cortez,  in  1519. 

1519  Magellan,  Straits  o^— passed  by  Magellan  vrith  a  fleet  of  discovery,  fitted  out  by 

the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was  undertaken  by 
this  navigator;  and  his  vessel  performed  die  enterprise,  although  the  com- 
mander  perished. 

1520  .Terra  del  i^\i^o— discovered  by  Magellan. 

1521  Ladrone  Islafuls — discovered  by  Magellan. 

1521    Philippines, — ^This  archipelago  discovered  by  Magellan,  who  lost  his  life  here  in  a 

skirmish. 
1524    JVew  France, — The  first  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  the  French  under  Francis 

the  First,  one  of  whose  ships,  after  reaching  Florida,  coasted  along  as  far  as  50 

deg.  north  latitude,  and  gave  to  this  part  the  name  of  New  France. 
1524'  JVorSi  .fintmca— travelled  over  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland  by  Verrazzani,  a 

Florentine,  in  the  service  of  France. 
1625    JVeto  ^otfomi— discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  this  time:   this  Immense 

tract  was  for  some  time  neglected  by  Europeans,  but  was  visited  by  the  Dutch, 

at  various  periods,  from  1619  to  1644.    This  fine  country  is  now  colonized  by 

the  English,  and  every  year  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  its  extent  and 

its  peculiarities. 
1527    J)rew  Guinea — discovered  by  Saavedra,  a  Spaniard,  sent  from  Mexico,  by  Cortez, 
1580     Guinea — the  first  voyage  to,  made  by  an  English  ship  for  elephants*  teeth. 
1584    Canada — ^visited  by  Cortier,  of  St.  Malo ;  a  settlement  having  previously  been 

made  in  1528,  by  Verrazzani,  who  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.  of 

France. 

1586  Cat^omia — discovered  by  Cortez. 

1587  Chili — discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru. 

1541  Labrador— discovered  by  a  French  engineer,  Alphonze. 

1641    Jrufid — the  first  English  ship  sailed  to,  for  the  purpojse  of  attacking  the  Portuguese. 

1542  Ji^^an-— discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  Antonie  de  Meta  and  Antonie  de  Peyxoto, 

who  were  cast  by  a  tempest  on  its  coasts. 

1545    Potoai,  Mines  of— discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 

1652    Sjpitzbergen^—ohBerved  by  the  English,  but  mistaken  for  part  of  Greenland.     Vis- 
ited by  Barentz,  a  Dutch  navigator  in  search  of  a  north-east  pasMge,  in  1696. 

1668    White  Sea, — This  sea,  which  had  not  been  visited  since  the  time  of  Alfred,  was 
now  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Chancellor,  the  English  navigator. 
JVboa  Zem5/a— discovered  by  WiHoughby,  an  English  seaman. 

1676    Solomon's  i^jes— discovered  by  Mendana^  a  Spaniard,  sent  by  the  GoFemorof 
Peru. 
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1576  Fr6hUker'9  SIratt— dhoorered  by  the  English  navigator  whose  name  it  bears. 
Greenland — further  explored  by  Frobkhcr,  who  also  penetrated  farther  between 

this  country  and  Labrador. 

1577  JWtD  Albion — discovered  by  Drake,  who  was  the  second  to  attempt  a  voyage 

round  the  world,  which  he  performed  in  three  years. 
1580    fiideria— discovered  by  Yermak  Timoph^ievitch,  Chief  of  Cossacks. 
1587    DavtM^s  £yratf— discovered  by  the  English  navigator  whose  name  it  bears,  in  his 

voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 

1594  Falkland  Islands — discovered  by  the  English  navigator,  Hawkins. 

1595  ^urfuesat— discovered  by  Mendana,  a  Spaniard,  on  his  voyage  from  Peru  to  found 

a  colony  in  the  Solomon  Isles. 
Soiitary  iviaiiitf-— discovered  by  Mendana  on  the  above-named  voyage. 

1606  Arehipelago  del  Esjnriio  /jlimta— discovered  by  Guiros,  a  Portuguese,  sent  from 

Peru.    These  Islands  are  the  Cyclades  of  Bougainville,  and  the  New  Hebrides 
of  Cook. 
Otaheite — supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Ouiros,  who  named  it  Sagittaria. 
1  Hudson^B  £a^— discovered  by  the  celebrated   English  navigator,  Hudson,  on 

1607  I      his  third  voyage.    Venturing  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  Bay  on  his  fourth 
1610  r     voyage,  he  was,  with  fi>ur  others,  thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a  boat,  and  left  to 

perish. 
1607    Chetapeake  Bay— discovered  by  John  Smith. 

1615  StraUe  of  Le  .if aire— discovered  with  the  island  of  Staten  on  the  east,  by  Le 

Maire,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  Schouten,  a  merchant  of  Horn. 

1616  Cape  Horn— doubled  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  Dutch  navigators,  who  called  it 

after  the  town  of  which  Schouten  was  a  native.    These  enterprizing  men  per- 
formed a  voyage  round  the  world  in  about  two  years. 

1616     Van  Dieman*s  Land — discovered  by  the  Dutch. 

1616  Baffin^ $  Bay— discovered  by  William  Baffin,  an  Englishman.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  discovery  were  much  doubted,  till  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and 
Parry  proved  that  Baffin  was  substantially  accurate  In  his  statement. 

1636  Frozen  Ocean, — In  this  year  tlie  Russians  discovered  that  this  ocean  washed  and 
bounded  the  north  of  Asia.  The  first  Russian  ship  sailed  down  the  Lena  into 
this  sea. 

1642  jyTew  Zealand — with  the  southern  part  of  Van  Dteman's  Land,  discovered  by 
Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

1654    Bourbon — Isle  of,  occupied  by  the  French. 

1673  Louisiana — discovered  by  the  French.  This  country  received  its  name  from  La 
Salle,  a  Frenchman,  who  exptored  the  Mississippi,  in  1682. 

16S6     Easter  Island— discovered  by  Roggewein,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

1690  Kamschatka — the  principal  settlement  of  the  Russians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  dis- 
covered by  a  Cossack  chief,  Morosko,  This  country  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Russians  in  1697. 

1692    Japan. — Carefully  visited  by  Kerafcr,  a  German. 

1699  AVfi?  Britain. — ^This  island,  and  the  straits  which  separate  it  from  New  Guinea, 
discovered  by  Dampier.  This  enterprizing  seaman  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world  at  tlie  period  of  this  discovery. 

1711  JKurile  bles — occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  people  of  these  islands,  whieh 
are  twenty-one  in  number,  still  pay  tribute  to  Russia.  They  are  principally 
volcanic 

1728  Behrin^^s  jS/ratt— explored  and  designated  by  a  Danish  navigator  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  whose  name  it  bears.  Behring  thus  established  that  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America  are  not  united,  hut  are  distant  from  each  other  about  thirty- 
nine  miles. 

1728    Kamschatka — ascertained  by  Behring  to  be  a  peninsula. 

1741  Aleutian  Isies— on  the  ooait  of  North  America,  discovered  by  Behring.  A  more 
accurate  survey  of  these  islands  was  made  under  the  Rvaelaa  Govemnent,  hy 
Captains  Billing  and  Sarytehef,  from  1781  to  1798. 

1765  JhUce  of  York's  Island — discovered  by  Byron« 
Isles  of  Danger — discovered  by  Byron. 

1767     OtiAeite— discovered  by  Wallis. 

1766  Cook's  Strait — discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage  round  the  World, 

which  occupied  from  1768  to  1771. 
1770    JVew  SotUh  ^oJes— discovered  by  Captain  Cook. 
1772     bland  of  Desolatian-^Oke  first  land  south  of  India,  discovered  by  Kerguelen,  and 

called  by  his  name.    SulMequently  oalM  the  Island  of  Desolation  by  Captain 

Cook. 
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1774    JVhfi  CdMUmia—dkeorend  by  Cook  in  hk  aecond  royage,  1772^-1776. 

1778    ley  C<cq»e— discovered  by  Captain  Cook. 

1778    Sandvneh  Aland* — discoyered  by  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  which  commenced  in 

1776.    He  lost  his  life  in  1779. 
1797    JIom's  StraiU. — Mr.  Bass,  sureeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Reliance,  penetrated  as  far  as 

Western  Port,  in  a  small  open  ooat,  from  Port  Jackson,  and  was  of  opinion  that  m 

Strait  existed  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.    In  1799, 

Lieut.  Flinders  circumnavigated  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  named  the  Strait  after 

Mr.  Bass. 
1804,  5,  6.    MUsawi  explored  to  its  sources  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the 

origin  and  source  of  the  Columbia  ascertained. 
1819    Barrow*$  jSfraito— discovered  by  Lieut.  Parry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Melville 

Island,  in  lat.  74  min.  26  sec.  N.,  and  long.  118  min.  47  sec.  W.    The  Strait 

was  entered  on  the  3d  August.    The  lowest  state  of  the  thermometer  was  65 

deg.  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit 
1819    JVho  South  Shetland-^iBcoyefed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  brig  WiUiam,  bound  to 

Valparaiso. 
1819  >  Abff A  jSmeriea — ^The  northern  limits  of,  determined  by  Capt  Franklin,  from  the 
1822  )     mouth  of  die  Coppermine  River  to  Cape  Tumagain. 
1821    dfltto— The  northern  limits  of,  determined  by  Baron  Wrancel. 
1825-6    JiTorth  Jmeriea — Franklin's  second  expedition,  in  which  the  coast  between  the 

mouths  of  the  Coppermine  and  M'Kenzie's  rivers,  and  the  coast  from  the  mouth 

of  the  latter  to  149^  deg.  W.  long,  were  discovered. 
1827    fATorth  Jmeriea^ — In  Aiu^ust  of  this  year.  Captain  Beechey,  in  H.  M.  S.  Blosnm, 

discovered  the  coast  from  Icy  Cape  to  Point  Barrow,  leaving  about  140  miles  of 

coast  unexplored  between  this  Point  and  Point  Beechey.    Point  Barrow  is  in 

156i  deg.  W.  long. 

The  preeedlnf  article  was  taken  from  the  Companion  to  the  Britiah  Almanac;  alio,  a  part  of  tke  fol- 
lowittf  article,  with  abridgment  and  aherationi. 


EXPLANATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ERAa 

A  «o/aryeur  is  that  spuce  of  time  during  which  all  the  seasons  have  their 
course.  This  takes  place  in  965  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49  seconds ; 
and  an  approximation  to  that  time  has  been  adopted  by  those  nations  which  have 
had  sufficient  astronomical  science  to  determine  it  But  as  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  begin  every  new  year  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day,  which  would  be 
necessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  be  completed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  one,  96&  days  have  been  taken  as  the  length  of  a  year,  leaving 
the  odd  hounr  and  minutes  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  a  whole  day, 
when  they  are  added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  intercal- 
aiy  year  of  366  days. 

A  lunar  year  consists  of  12  moons,  or  354  days.  This  may  be  convenient 
enough  for  short  periods,  but  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the  computation  of  civilized 
nations,  that  none  but  Mohammedans  have  continaed  in  tho  use  of  it  even  for  a 
little  time.  ^  In  a  few  years,  its  conunencement  varies  through  all  the  seasons. 

The  setna  hmar  year  is  that  in  which  the  months  are  regulated  according  to 
the  course  of  the  moon,  but  to  which  from  time  to  time  a  month  is  added,  when- 
ever the  ^ear  wonld  range  too  widely  from  its  original  situation.  This  year  is 
inconvement  from  its  varied  duration ;  but,  as  in  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
months  remain  nearly  at  the  same  situation,  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the  pure 
lunar  year.  It  was  the  mode  of  computation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is 
even  now  that  of  the  Chinese,  Tartars,  Japanese,  and  Jews. 

Tlte  Roman  Year, 

The  Roman  year  is  that,  in  its  arrangement  and  division,  upon  which  oor 
year  is  enturely  founded.    The  Romans  reckoned  their  time  ftom  the  date  which 
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some  of  their  antiquaries  chose  to  aasi^  for  the  foonding  of  Rome — the  SIst  of 
April,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad,  or  754  B.  C.    This  era  is  designated 

Sthe  letters  A.  U.  C.  or,  ab  ttrbe  condiitif  ^  from  the  building  of  the  City.'' 
le  first  year  used  bv  them,  and  attributed  to  Romulus,  consisted  of  10  months, 
fix>m  March  to  Decemoer,  or  304  days.  It  is  supposed  that  extraordinazy  months 
were  added  when  it  was  found  to  be  necessaiy. 

Numa  is  said  to  have  added  two  months,  January  at  the  beginning,  and  Feb- 
ruary at  the  end.  All  these  months  consisted  of  29  or  31  days.  The  year  was 
lunar  and  consequently  shorter  than  the  true  year.  February  subsequently 
became  tiie  second  month. 

Tins  computation  was  followed,  with  some  slight  variations,  until  the  time  of 
Jolius  Cesar,  who,  observing  that  the  beginning  of  the  year,  instead  of  occurring 
in  winter,  as  at  first,  had  now  receded  to  the  autumn,  ordered  that  the  year  A. 
U.  C.  707,  or  47  B.  C,  should  consist  of  445  days,  whereby  the  following  year 
might  beHn  at  the  proper  time.  He  also  determined  that  the  year  should  be 
solar,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  motions.  Supposing  the  natural  year 
to  consist  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  three  years  in  succession 
should  each  consist  of  365  days,  and  the  fourth  should  contain  366  days.  The 
only  difference  between  their  calendar  and  ours,  was  in  their  mode  of  counting 
days,  which  was  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  The  following  was  the  R<Hnan 
month  with  the  days  opposite  according  to  our  mode. 
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The  nones  and  ides  of  March,  M^,  July,  and  October,  are  two  days  later  than 
in  Januarv,  tiie  nones  fallinff  on  the  7th  and  the  ides  on  the  15th  of  those  months ; 
the  52d  of  March,  was  theretore  called  the  6th  before  the  nones,  and  so  on.  In  all 
the  other  months,  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  hold  the  same  places  as  in  the 
month  of  January.  In  the  months,  which  ha?e  but  30  days,  the  nimiber  of  days 
before  the  kalends  will,  of  course,  be  one  less,  and  in  Feoruary,  three  less,  in 
leap  years,  the  additional  day  was  inserted  in  February,  as  in  our  calendars ;  but 
instead  of  making  a  29th  day,  the  24th  was  reckoned  twice,  and  being  called  in 
Latin  stxio  kaL  Mart  (or  6th  day  before  the  kalends  of  March,)  this,  with  the 
addition  of  5i9  (twice)  gave  the  name  oflisstxHU  to  the  leap  year,  which  it  still 
retains.  The  first  year  reckoned  on  this  principle,  was  a  leap  year.  (A.  U.  C. 
706,  or  B.  C.  46.)  The  Roman  year  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  Christian 
nations,  with  no  other  variation  than  taking  the  birth  of  Christ  as  the  commence* 
ment,  instead  of  the  buildinff  of  Rome.  If  the  given  Roman  year  be  less  than 
754,  deduct  it  f^m  754 ;  if  ue  given  Roman  year  be  not  less  than  754,  deduct 
753  from  it:  The  remainder  gives  the  year  (B.  C.  and  A.  D.  in  the  first  and 
second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Roman  year  commences.  Required 
the  year  701,  A.  U .  C. 

754  Required  the  year,    780    A.  U.  C. 

]>edoct»    701  Deduct,  JTM 

~^    B.  C.  ^    A.D. 
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Greek  meOiod  of  Camjputing  Timt. 

The  Greeks  computed  their  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads 
which  date  from  the  year  776  B.  C,  being'  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was 
successful  in  the  Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  bein^ 
reckoned  by  periods  of  four  years,  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four 
years  was  called  an  Olympiad,  and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad 
were  both  mentioned.  The  ^ear  was  loni-solar,  of  12  or  13  months.  The 
names  of  the  months  varied  m  the  different  states  of  Greece,  but  the  Attic 
months  are  most  usual.    They  are  as  follows. — 

1.  Hecatombeon.  5.  Moemacteridn.  9.  ElapheboKon. 

3.  Metageitnion.  6.  PoMideon.  10.  Munychion. 
8.  Boedromion.  7.  Gaoielion.  11.  Thargelion. 

4.  Pyanepsioii.  8.  Anthesterion.  12.  Seii-ophorioa. 

In  the  year  of  13  months,  the  additional  month  was  inserted  after  Poaeideon, 
aod  called  the  second  Poseideon.  After  various  erroneous  calculations,  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  the  philosopher,  Meton,  B.  C.  439,  invented  the 
period  or  cycle  of  19  years.  He  supposed  235  moons  to  be  exactly  equal  to  19 
solar  years,  and  that  in  every  period  of  19  years,  the  new  and  full  moons  would 
recur  regularly  at  the  same  seasons.  Nineteen  years,  of  12  moons  each,  would 
contain  228  moons,  and  consequently  7  moons  were  to  be  added.  These  were 
inserted  in  the  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  19th  years.  Instead  also  of 
making  the  months  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  he  determined  that  each 
month  should  consist  nominally  of  30  days,  but  that  every  63d  day  should  be 
omitted,  in  numbering.  The  third  day  of  Boedromion,  for  example,  was  omitted 
in  the  first  year,  the  6th  of  Poseideon,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  19th  year, 
when  the  last  exemptile  day  (the  third  of  Thargelion)  was  retained,  making  that 
year  to  consist  of  385  days.  This  cycle  was  not  quite  accurate ;  19  solar  years 
are  equal  to  about  6939  days,  14^  hours,  while  235  lunations  amount  to  6939 
days,  16^  hours,  or  2  hours  more.  In  the  year  330  fi.  C,  this  excess  amounted 
to  only  11  hours  ;  but  by  the  cycle  of  Meton,  to  above  52  hours,  he  having  made 
19  years  equal  to  6940  days.  Another  astronomer,  Calippus,  invented  the  cycle 
of  76  years,  which  consisted  of  27,759  days,  exactly  equal  to  76  Julian  years, 
but  above  14  hours  in  excess  of  the  true  solar  year.  His  system  continued  in 
use  from  330  B.  C,  as  long  as  the  Olympiads  were  employed.  To  reduce  the 
date  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  multiply  the  past  Olympiad  by  4,  and  add  the  odd 
year.  Subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  776  from  the 
sum  if  after  Christ,  the  remainder  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  given  year.  The 
year  began  within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July.  The  third  month  of  the  2d 
year  of  the  135th  Olympiad  is  required. 

134  Olympiads  elapsed. 
4  777 

638 

636  

2  239 

688 

Theyetr  began  in  July,  239  B.  C;  the  third  month  is  conseqaently  Septem* 
vSr,  299  B.  C 

7^  Christian  Era. 

The  Christian  era,  used  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January 
Ist,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  and  in  the  753d  of 
the  building  of  Rome.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  6th  century,  but  was  not 
very  generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after.  The  Christian  year,  in  its 
division,  follows  exactly  the  Roman  year;  consisting  of  365  days  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  of  ^  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed  leap  year.  This 
computation  subsisted  for  1,000  years,  throughout  Europe,  without  alteration, 
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tnd  IB  still  used  by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  simplicity  of  this 
farm  has  brought  it  into  yery  general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astrooomers 
and  cbroDologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in  the  same  order 
from  its  commencement  The  year  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
OBualiy  reckoned  as  1  B.  C.  There  was,  however,  one  slight  error,  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  Greek  church.  The  year  as  arranged  by  Julius  CsBsar,  was 
11  min.  11  sec.  too  long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had  ad- 
raiiced  10  days  beyond  the  periods  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325.  It  was 
in  consequence  ordered  by  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1582  should 
consist  of  355  days  only,  which  was  effected  by  omitting  10  days  in  the  month 
of  October — from  the  5th  to  the  14th.  And  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like 
irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered,  that  in  tliree  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last 
year  should  be  a  common  year,  instead  of  a  leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  Julian  calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and 
1900,  were  to  be  common  years.  This  amended  mode  of  computing  was  called 
the  New  Style,  and  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Catholic  countries,  while 
the  Old  Style  continued  to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  Gradually,  however, 
the  Protestants  employed  the  New  Style.  In  England,  the  reformed  calendar 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1752,  by  omitting  11  days,  to  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  styles  then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of 
September;  the  day  which  would  have  been  the  third  was  called  the  fourteenth. 
The  Greeks  and  Russians  still  use  the  Old  Style. 
To  tarn  the  Old  Style  into  the  new. 

From  the  alterttioa  of  Style  to  29th  of  Feb.  1700,  add  10  days. 
**     March  Ist,  1700,  to  29tb  of  Feb.  1800,  add  11  days. 
««  "  1800,        "        •«        1900,    ♦•    12    «• 

«*  *«  1900,        ««        «•        2100,    "    IS     «* 

Examples,  17th  March,  1801,  O.  S.  is  29tli  March,  1801,  N.  S. 
19th  Feb.  1703,  O.  S.  is  2d  March,  1703,  N.  S. 
24th  Dec.  1690,  O.  S.  is  3d  Jan.  1691,  N.  8. 
20th  Dec.  1829,  0.  S.  U  1st  Jao.  1830,  N.  S. 

In  England,  until  the  year  1752,  the  year  was  considered  to  begin  on  the  525th 
of  March ;  any  date,  therefore,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24th  of  March, 
will  be  a  year  too  little.  It  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years  preceding  the 
change  of  Style,  to  write  both  years,  by  way  of  obviating  mistakes,  as  let  of 
Feb.  1707-8,  or  1707-8,  meaning  the  year  1708,  if  begun  in  Januarv,  or  1707, 
if  begun  in  March.  All  nations,  who  now  use  either  the  Old  or  New  Style, 
begin  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Vaarioua  Eastern  Eras. 

The  Creation  has  been  adopted  as  an  epoch  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers, 
and  would  have  been  found  very  convenient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty 
of  counting  before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  eta 
begins  at  a  later  period.  But  unfortunately  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  time  of  commencing.  We  consider  the  creation  as  taking  place  4004 
years  B.  C- ;  but  there  are  about  140  different  variations  in  this  respect.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal. 

EiUL  OF  CoNSTAivTiiTOPLE.  lu  this  ors,  the  creation  is  placed  5508  years 
B.  C.  It  was  used  by  the  Russians  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is 
still  used  in  the  Greek  church.  The  civil  year  begins  the  first  of  September, 
and  the  ecclesisstical  towards  the  end  of  March.  The  day  is  not  exactly  de- 
tennined.  To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  5508  years  from  January  to  August, 
and  5509  firom  September  to  the  end. 

The  month  of  March,    6901  The  month  of  October,    7802 

6508  5609 

18M  17W 
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Era  of  Antioch,  and  Era  of  Alexandria.  Although  these  eras  difiered 
at  their  formation  by  10  years,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They  were  both 
much  in  use  by  the  early  Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria.  In  the  computation  of  Alexandria,  the  creation  was  considered 
to  be  5492  years  before  Christ,  and,  in  consequence,  the  year  A.  D.  was  equal 
to  5503.  This  computation  continued  to  the  year  284  A.  D.  which  was  called 
5786.  In  the  next  year,  (285  A.  D.,)  which  should  have  been  5787,  ten  years 
were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777.  This  is  still  used  by  the  Abyssini- 
ans.  The  era  of  Antioch  considered  the  creation  to  be  5492  years  B.  C,  and, 
therefore,  the  year  285  A.  D.  was  5777.  As  this  was  equal  to  the  date  of  Alex- 
andria, the  two  eras,  from  this  time,  were  considered  as  one.  Dates  of  the 
Alexandrian  era  are  reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting  5502  until  the 
year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  5492.  Id  the  era  of  Antioch,  5492 
are  always  subtracted. 

ABT3SINIAN  Era.  The  Abyssinians  reckon  their  years  from  the  creation, 
which  they  place  in  the  5493d  year  before  our  era,  on  the  29th  of  Augast, 
O.  S. ;  and  their  dates  will  consequently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years,  and  125 
days.  They  have  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  5  days  added  at  the  end, 
called  pagomen,  from  a  'Greek  word,  meaning  added.  Another  day  is  added  at 
the  end  of  every  4th  year.  To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year, 
subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 

Jewish  Mode  of  Reckonino  Time.  The  year  of  the  Jews  consists  of  12 
lunar  months,  of  which  the  first  has  30  days,  and  the  second,  29 ;  and  so  the 
rest  successively  and  alternately.  The  sacred  year  begins  in  the  spring,  the 
civil  year  in  autumn.  The  Jews  had  calendars  anciently,  wherein  were  noted 
all  the  feasts,  and  all  the  days  on  which  they  celebrated  the  memory  of  any 
great  event,  which  had  happened  to  the  nation.  The  following  are  their 
months. 


Sacred  Tear. 

Namt. 

Daf9. 

Antwtrlngte 

1.  Niaan. 

80 

March,  0.  S. 

2.  Jiar. 

29 

April. 

.3.  Sivao. 

80 

May. 

4.  Thamrouz. 

29 

JuDe. 

6.  Ab. 

80 

July. 

6.  £]nl. 

29 

August 

7.  Tizri. 

80 

September. 

8.  Marchesvan. 

29 

October. 

9.  Chisleu. 

80 

November. 

10.  Thebet 

29 

December. 

11.  8ebat. 

80 

January. 

12.  Adar. 

29 

February. 

Civil  Tear. 

Namt. 

AiMiMrtto<wr 

1.  Tizri. 

September, 

2.  Marcfaesvan. 

October. 

8.  Chisleu. 

November. 

4.  Thebet 

December. 

5.  Sebat. 

January. 

6.  Adar. 

February. 

7.  Nisan. 

March. 

8.  Jiar. 

April. 
May. 

9.  Sivaii. 

10.  Thammuz. 

June. 

11.  Ab. 

July. 

12.  Elul. 

August 

The  average  length  of  the  year  of  12  months  is  354  days;  but  by  varying  the 
length  of  Marchesvan  and  Chisleu,  it  may  consist  of  353  or  355  days  also.  In 
the  same  manner  the  year  of  13  months  may  contain  383,  384,  or  385  days.  In 
19  years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and  7  years  13  months. 

The  Era  of  Nabonassar.  This  era  received  its  name  from  that  of  a  prince 
of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical  studies  were  much  advanced  in 
Chaldea.  The  years  are  vague,  containing  365  days  each,  without  intercalatioD. 
The  first  day  of  the  era  was  Wednesday,  26th  February^  747  B.  C. 

EoTPTiAir  Era.  The  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
beginning  on  the  26th  of  February,  747  B.  C,  and  consisting  of  365  days  only. 
It  was  reformed  30  }rears  B.  C,  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year 
had  arrived,  by  continually  receding,  to  the  S^th  of  August,  which  was  deter- 
mined in  future  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year.  To  reduce  to  the  Chzistian  era, 
subtraot  746  yean  125  days. 
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JuLiAif  Psaiop.  This  period  is  a  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  luntr  cycle  17,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of 
7980  years,  and  began  4713  years  before  our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in 
computing  time,  to  avoid  ambiguity  attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antece- 
dent to  our  era.  JBy  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found. 
If  before  Christ,  subtract  the  Julian  period  fimm  4714. 

Era  of  Dioclesian  ok  Marttrs.  This  was  much  used  by  Christian  writers 
nntil  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  6th  century  ;  and  is  still  em- 
ployed by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  when  Dioclesian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  Chalcedon,  24th  of  August,  284.  It  is  called  the 
era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 
The  year  consists  of  365  days,  with  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year.  To 
reduce  the  years  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  Christian,  add  283  years,  240  days. 
When  the  Dioclesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later 
than  usual,  and  in  consequence,  one  day  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  year, 
from  the  29th  of  August  to  the  end  of  tne  following  Februaiy. 

Grecian  Era,  or  Era  op  the  SEAECcincs.  This  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years  and  4  months  JB.  C.  It  was  used  in  Syria  for  many 
years,  and  frequently  b^  the  Jews  until  the  15th  century,  and  by  some  Arabians 
to  this  day.  It  is  used  m  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  appears  to  have  begun 
with  Nisan.  Their  year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  365  days,  with  the  addition 
of  a  day  every  fourth  year.  To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  Sep- 
tember Ist,  312  B.  C.  subtract  311  years  and  4  months. 

Chi2«£se  Ctgle.  The  Chinese,  like  all  the  nations  of  the  northeast  of  Asia, 
reckon  their  time  by  cycles  of  60  years ;  instead  of  numbering  them  as  we  do, 
they  give  a  different  name  to  every  year  in  the  cycle.  They  have  two  series  of 
words,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  twelve  words ;  a  combination  of  the  first 
words  in  both  orders  is  the  name  of  the  first  year ;  the  next  in  each  series  are 
taken  for  the  second  year;  and  so  to  the  10th ;  in  the  11th  ^ear,  the  series  of 
ten  being  exhausted ;  the]^  begin  again  with  the  first,  combminff  it  with  the 
eleventh  of  the  second  series ;  in  the  twelfth,  the  second  word  of  ttie  first  series 
is  combined  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second ;  for  the  thirteenth  year,  the  com- 
bination of  the  third  word  of  the  first  list  with  the  first  of  the  second  list  is  taken, 
that  list  also  being  now  exhausted.  To  make  this  clearer,  the  series  of  ten  are 
designated  by  the  Roman  letters,  that  of  twelve  by  the  Italics,  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  60  will  stand  thus. 


1. 

a    a 

2. 

b    5 

8. 

c    c 

4. 

d    d 

5. 

e    e 

6. 

f  / 

7. 

8. 

U 

9. 

i     i 

10. 

k    k 

11. 

a    I 

12. 

b    m 

18. 

c    a 

14. 

d    h 

15. 

e    e 

16. 

f 

17. 

18. 

f 

19. 

i 

20. 

k 

21. 

a 

22. 

b 

28. 

c 

24. 

d 

25. 

e 

26. 

f 

27. 
28. 

I 

29. 

i 

i 


d  81.  a 

e  82.  b 

/  88.  c    » 

B4,  d    k 

85.  e    I 


i 


86. 

f 

m 

37. 

i 

a 

88. 

b 

89. 

i 

e 

40. 

k 

d 

41. 

a 

€ 

42. 

b 

/ 

48. 
44. 

c 
d 

i 

45. 

e 

• 

46. 

f 

k 

47. 

1 

I 

48. 

m 

49. 

i 

a 

50. 

k 

b 

51. 

a 

c 

52. 

b 

d 

68. 

c 

e 

54. 

d 

f 

55. 

e 

f 

56. 

f 

57. 

i 

• 

68. 

k 

59. 

i 

I 

60. 

k 

m 

% 

k 

I 

m 

a 

b 

e 

d 

€ 

80.    k  / 

The  Chinese  months  are  lunar,  of  29  and  30  days  each.  Their  years  have 
ordinarily  12  months,  but  a  thirteenth  is  added  whenever  there  are  two  new 
moons  while  the  sun  is  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  wiU  occur  7  times  in  19 
years.  The  Chinese  calendar  has  been  almost  constantly  under  the  care  of 
Christians.  The  first  cycle,  according  to  the  Romish  missionaries,  began  Feb. 
2397  B.  C.  We  are  now,  therefore,  m  the  71st  cycle,  the  27th  of  which  be^an 
in  1830.    The  Chinese  frequenUy  date  firom  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
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and  in  that  case  there  is  no  way  of  having  the  corresponding  date,  bot  by  a  list 
of  emperors.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  reigned  during  the  last 
two  centuries. 

Tartar  DyrrAsxY. 

He-tsung  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1616 

Chwang-lCd  "  1627 

ShuD-che  "  1644 

Kang-he  "  1662 

YuDg-ching  *•  1728 

Keen-lung  *'  17S6 

Kea-king  «  1796 

Taon-kwang  '*  1821    Now  emperor. 

The  Japanese  have  a  cycle  of  60  years,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  words  of  two  series. 

Mohammedan  Era,  or  Hegira.  This  era  dates  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed 
to  Medina,  which  event  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thursday,  July  15,  A.  D.  622. 
The  era  commences  on  the  following  day,  the  16th  of  July.  The  year  is  purely 
lunar,  consisting  of  12  months,  each  month  commencing  with  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  without  any  intercalation  to  bring  the  commencement  of  the  year 
to  the  same  season.  As  they  begin  each  month  with  t^e  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  a  few  cloudy  days  may  retard  the  commencement  of  a  month,  making 
the  preceding  month  longer  than  usual.  Two  parts  of  a  country  will  sometimes 
differ  a  day  in  consequence.  But  in  chronology,  and  in  history,  as  well  as  in 
all  public  documents,  the  Mohammedans  use  months  of  30  and  29  days,  alter- 
natelv,  making  the  year  thus  to  consist  of  354  days.  Eleven  times  in  30  years, 
one  day  is  added  to  the  last  month,  making  355  days  in  that  year. 

Various  other  Eras.  The  Armenians  began  their  era  Tuesday  the  9th  of 
July,  A.  D.  552.  Their  year  consists  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  anticipates 
the  Julian,  one  day  every  4  years.  The  Armenian  ecclesiastical  year,  begins 
on  the  11th  of  August,  and  has  an  additional  day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year; 
and  consequently  coincides  in  division  with  the  Julian  year.  The  Persian  era, 
now  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India,  and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations, 
began  June  16th,  632  A*  D.  It  consisted  of  365  days  only,  and  anticipated  the 
JuUan  one  day  in  every  4  years.  The  era  of  TVre,  began  Oct  19th,  125  B.  C. 
The  months  are  the  same  with  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era.  The  year  is 
similar  to  the  Julian. 


A  LIST  OF   MINISTERS  WHO  ARRIVED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  FROM  ITS 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT  1620.  TO  1687. 

ThoM  with  a  itar  prafizad,  retnrned  to  England.    A  few  of  the  foUowinf  were  not  miniiten,  when  they 

arrived  here,  but  became  ao  not  long  afterwardi. 

James  Allen,  Boston,  died  22  September,  1710,  aged  78. 

'Thomas  Allen,  Charlestown,  died  21  September,  1673,  aged  66. 

John  Allin,  Dedham,  died  26  August,  1671,  aged  75. 

Samuel  Arnold,  Marshfield,  died  8  September,  1683,  aged  71. 

John  Avery,  died  14  August,  1636. 

John  Bailey,  Watertown  and  Boston,  died  12  December,  1697,  aged  53. 

Thomas  Bailey,  Watertown,  died  2  January,  1689. 

Nicholas  Baker,  Scituate,  died  22  August,  1678,  aeed  68. 

Barnard,  Weymouth.    (See  Prince,  Annals,  f.  131.) 

•— ^  Banet,  New  London.    (See  Mather,  Masnalia,  i.  216.) 

'Stephen  BaehUer,  Lynn  and  Hampton,  died  about  1611»  aappoied  iged  100. 

John  Biihop»  Stimlbrd»  died  16B4. 
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Adun  Blackman,  Stratford,  died  1665.  >- 

WUliam  Blackatooe,  EpiseopaUan,  died  26  May,  1675,  aged  about  78. 
Christopher  Blaclcwood,  Scituate.    (See  Deane,  History  of  Scituate,  222.) 
*Bichard  Blioman,  Gloucester  and  New  Londoo^  died  about  1675. 

Bond.     (See  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  i.  877.) 

Robert  Booth,  Saco.    (See  Folsom,  History  of  Saco,  128, 129.) 

Edmund  Brown,  Sudbury,  died  22  June,  1678. 

Chad  Brown,  Baptist^  Providence. 

James  Brown,  Portsmouth.    (See  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  i.  80.) 

James  Browne,  Swanzey.    (See  Mather,  Magnalia,  i.  216.) 

Peter  Bulkley,  Concord,  died  9  March,  1659,  aged  77. 

Edward  Bulkley,  Marshfield  and  Concord,  died  2  January,  1696. 

*George  Burdet,  Dover  and  elsewhere.     (Belknap,  Willis,  History  of  Portland.) 

WUliam  Burrage,  Scarborough.     (Greenleaf,  Ecclesiastical  Sketches.) 

^H.  Butler,  (See  Calamy,  Acc't  of  Ejected  Min.,  u.  611,)  died  24  April,.  1696,  age4  72. 

Hugh  CaropbelU  "  in  the  Nipmug  country,  1679.'*    (Ms.  Mass.  Colony  Records.) 

Thomas  Carter,  Woburn,  died  5  September,  1684,  aged  74. 

Charles  Chauncy,  Scituate,  died  19  February,  1672,  aged  79. 

Robert  Clarke,  Boston,  Episcopalian.    (See  Bowen's  Picture  of  Bosioo,  127.) 

Thomas  Cobbett,  Lynn  and  Ipswich,  died  5  November,  1685,  aged  78% 

John  Cotton,  Boston,  died  28  December,  1652,  aged  67. 

Peter  Daille,  Boston,  died  21  May,  1715,  aged  66. 

Timothy  Dalton,  Hampton,  died  28  December,  1661,  aged  about  82* 

Francis  Dana,  Andover,  died  17  February^  1697,  aged  81. 

John  Davenport,  New  Haven  and  Boston,  died  15  March,  1670,  aged  t8. 

Richard  Denton,  Weathersfield,  Stamford,  and  Hempstead,  L.  I.  1668. 

Francis  Doughty,  Taunton.    (See  Baylies,  History  Plymouth  Cdooy.). 

Samuel  Dudley,  Exeter,  died  1688,  aged  77. 

Henry  Dunster,  Cambridge,  died  ij  February,  1650. 

Samuel  Eaton,  New  Haven,  died  9  January,  1665,  aged  68L 

'Nathaniel  Eaton,  the  first  head  of  Harvard  College.- 

John  Eliot,  Roxbury,  died  20  May,  1690,  aged  86. 

John  Emblen,  Boston,  JSop/ts^  died  9  December,  1702. 

John  Fiske,  Wenham  and  Chelmsford,  died  14  January,  1677,  aged  76^ 

James  Fitch,  Saybrook  and  Norwich,  died  18  November,  1702,  aged  80. 

Edward  Fletcher.    (See  Calamy,  Account  of  Ejected  Ministers,  ii.  380.) 

Seth  Fletcher,  Wells  and  Saco.    (See  Folsom,  History  Saco^) 

Henry  Flint,  Braiotree,  die^  27  April,  1668,  aged  61. 

Robert  Fordham,  Southaraptoih  L.  I.  died  1674. 

^Richard  Gibson,  Portsmouth.    (See  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  ii.  66.) 

Thomas  Gilbert,  Topsfield,  died  26  October,  1673,  aged  68. 

Thomas  Gould,  Boston,  Baptist.    (See  Snow's  History  of  Boston.) 

Henry  Green,  Reading,  died  11  October,  1648. 

Robert  Gutch,  Bath,  Episcopalian,  died  about  1675. 

Thomas  Hanfbrd,  Norwalk,  died  1696,  aged  80; 

John  Harvard,  Charlestown,  died  14  September,  1688. 

Ephraim  Hewelt,  Windsor,  died  4  September,  1644. 

Francis  Higginson,  Salem,  died  6  August,  1630,  aged  48. 

John  Higginson,  Guilford  and  Salem,  died  9  December,  1708,  aged  92. 

•William  Hook,  New  Haven,  died  21  May,  1677,  aged  77. 

Thomas  Hooker,  Cambridge  and  Hartford,  died  7  July,  1647,  aged  62. 

Peter  Hobart,  H Ingham,  died  20  January,  1679,  aged  75. 

Joseph  Hull,  Weymouth,  Isles  of  Shoals,  &c.    (See  Winthrop,  Folsom,  Mather,  &c.) 

* Hunt.     (See  Calamy,  Account  of  Ejected- Ministers.) 

*Thomas  James,  Charlestown,  died,  aged  86. 

Thomas  James,  East  Hampton,  L.  I.^  med  1696. 

*Thomas  Jenner,  Weymouth.    (See  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  250-.) 

John  Jones,  Concord  and  Fairfield,  died  about  1664. 

Robert  Jordan,  Epis€opaUan\  Cape  Elizabeth,  died  about  1679,  aged  78. 

James  Keith,  Bridgewater,  died  22  July,  1719,  aged  76. 

WiUiam  Knight,  Topefield,  died,  supposed  about  1665. 

'Hanserd  Knollys,  Dover,  died  19  September,  1691,  aged  93.  ^ 

•John  Knowles,  WatertoWA,  died  10  April,  1685,  aged  about  80. 

*Tbomas  Larkham,  Dover,  died  1669,  aged  68. 

John  Lothmpp,  Scituate  and  Barnstable,  died  8  November,  1658* 

'Gilbert  Laurie,  Portsmouth.    (See  Adams,  Annals  Portsmouth.) 

Desdate  Lawson,  Danvers  and  Scituate. 

roL.  V.  *26- 
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Samuel  Lee,  Bristol,  died  1691,  aged  63.t 

'Robert  Lenthall,  Weymouth. 

William  Leveridge,  Dover,  Sandwich,  HuntiogtoD,  L.  I.  and  Newtown,  L.  I. 

John  Lyford,  Plymouth,  died  in  Virginia,  about  1628. 

Richard  Mather,  Dorchester,  died  22  April,  1669,  aged  78. 

Daniel  Maud,  Dk>ver,  died  1655. 

John  Maverick,*  Dorchester,  died  3  February,  1686,  aged  60. 

Marmaduke  Matthews,  Hull  and  Maiden,  died  1683. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  Nantucket,  died  1691,  aged  92. 

John  Mayo,  fioston,  died  May,  1676. 

John  Miller,  Rowley  and  Yarmouth,  died  12  June,  1668. 

Thomas  Millet,  Kittery.     (See  Bishop,  New  England  judged,  862.) 

Charles  Morton,  Charleatown,  died  11  April,  1698,  aged  72. 

John  Myles,  Baptist,  Swanzey,  died  8  February,  1688. 

Samu6l  Newman,  Weymouth  and  Rehoboth,  died  6  July,  1668,  aged  62. 

Roger  Newton,  Farmington  and  Milford,  died  7  June,  1688,  aged  about  68. 

'Charles  Nicholet,  Salem. 

"Nathaniel  Norcross,  Lancaster. 

Edward  Norris,  Salem,  died  10  April,  1659. 

John  Norton,  Ipswich  and  Boston,  died  5  April,  1663,  aged  67. 

James  Noyes,  Newbury,  died  22  October,  1656,  aged  48. 

John  Oxenbridge,  Boston,  died  28  December,  1674,  aged  65. 

James  Parker,  Weymouth  and  Portsmouth. 

Thomas  Parker,  Newbury,  died  24  April,  1677,  aged  82, 

Ralph  Partridge,  Duzbury,  died  1658. 

•Robert  Peck,  Hingham.    (See  Lincoln,  History  of  Hingham,  28.) 

*Hugh  Peters,  Salem,  died  16  October,  1660,  aged  60. 

*Thomas  Peters,  Saybrook,  returned  1647. 

Georjge  Phillips,  Watertown,  died  1  July,  1647. 

A.  Pierson,  Southampton,  L.  L,  Branford  and  Newark,  N.  J.  died  about  1681,  aged  80. 

Peter  Pnidden,  Milford,  died  1656,  aged  56. 

Robert  Radclifife,  Boston,  EpiseopaHan.    (See  Snow,  Hist.  Boston,  190—192.) 

John  Reyner,  Plymouth  and  Dover,  died  20  April,  1669. 

—  Rodffers,  Plymouth,  %ame  over  1628,  returned  1629. 

Ezekiel  I^ers,  Rowley,  died  22  January,  1661,  aeed  60. 

Nathaniel  Rogers,  Ipswich,  died  8  July,  1666,  aged  57. 

John  Russell,  Boston,  Bapti$t,  died  24  December,  1680. 

William  Sargent,  Maiden.    (See  Johnson,  History  New  England,  211.) 

*Gile8  Saxton,  Scituate.    (See  Deane,  History  Sdtuate,  166.) 

Thomas  Shepard,  Cambridge,  died  25  August,  1649,  aeed  44. 

John  Sherman,  Watertown,  died  8  August,  1685,  aged  72. 

Gfeorge  Shove,  Taunton,  died  21  April,  1687. 

Samuel  Skelton,  Salem,  died  August,  1684. 

Henry  Smith,  Weathersfield,  died  1648. 

Ralph  Smith,  Plymouth,  died  1  March,  1662. 

Samuel  Stone,  Cambridge  and  Hartford,  died  20  July,  1668. 

Nicholas  Street,  New  Haven,  died  22  April,  1674. 

Zechariah  Symmes,  Charlestown,  died  4  February,  1671,  aged  72. 

Thomas  Thacher,  Weymouth  and  Boston,  died  16  October,  1678,  aged  58. 

Thomas  Thornton,  Yarmouth,  died  15  February,  1700,  aged  98. 

William  Tompson,  Braintree,  died  10  December,  1666,  aged  68. 

Thomas  Walley,  Barnstable,  died  24  March,  1679,  aged  61. 

William  Walton,  Marblehead,  died  August  or  September,  1668. 

John  Ward,  Haverhill,  died  27  December,  1698,  aged  87. 

'Nathaniel  Ward,  Ipswich,  died  1653,  aged  88. 

John  Warham,  I)orchester  and  Windsor,  died  1  April,  1670. 

*Thomas  Weld,  Roxbury,  died  1661. 

William  Wetberell,  Scituate,  died  9  April,  1684,  a»)d  84. 

Ralph  Wheelock,  resided  in  Dedham,  died  Novemoer,  1683,  aged  84. 

John  Wheelwright,  Exeter,  Wells,  and  Salisbuij,  died  15  Nov.  1679,  aged  about  82. 

*Henry  Whitfield,  Guilford.    (See  Trumbull,  Hist  Connecticut,  i.) 

Samuel  Whiting,  Lynn,  died  11  December,  1679,  aged  82. 

Jonathan  Willaube,  Haddam.    (See  Field,  Stat  Account,  MiddL  Co.  Conn.) 

James  Williams,  Plymouth.    (Savage,  in  Winthrop,  ii.  8^1.) 

Roger  Williams,  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Providence,  died  AfrU,  1688,  aged  84. 

t  Be  sailed  for  ISnf  land,  bat  was  eaptand  by  a  Fieaab  privataar,  and  diad  ia  Fraaoa. 
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John  Wilwn,  Boston,  died  7  Augiut,  1667,  aged  79. 

Jolin  ^'inboume,  Manchester. 

Joihn  Woodbridge,  Andorer,  died  17  March,  1695,  aged  82. 

William  Woodroffe,  Lancaster  and  Springfield.    (Sprague,  Hiat.  Diacourae.    Harrington, 

Century  Sermon,  16.) 
WUliam  Worceater,  Salisbury,  died  28  October,  1662. 
John  Youngs,  Southold,  L.  1.  died  1672,  aged  74. 


Total  150.    Uemn.  Cunpbell,  Gilbert.  Kntli,  Uurii  sad  WilUute,  were  probably  born  to  SooUand ; 

Mr.  iktiUe  was  a  Frendimaa,  and  Boger  Williamt  wai  a  native  of  Walei ;  the  otherif  it  ii  euppoeed,  were 

bora  in  Enfland.    Tboee  in  the  pi eceding  list  were  not  all  tttUii  in  the  towns  followiof  their  oai 

flsfwai  wan  but  tenporarjr  preaoMra. 


For  tlM  procedjnf  list  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Faruar.    The  names  are  speH  as  they  were  odgiaally. 


EVANGELIZATION  OF  INDIA. 

It  18  now  jast  forty  years  since  modem  missions  were  commenced  ill 
India,  by  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
resttlts  of  missionary  labor.  The  statements  respect  India  west  of  the 
Ganges,  and  Ceylon. 

Direct  Results  of  Missions, 

The  Serampore  missions  embrace  12  stations,  15  ordained  missionaries, 
36  schools,  1,467  scholars,  and  140  communicants.  The  Baptist  Mission* 
ary  Society  have  under  their  care  12  stations,  13  missionaries,  10  native 
assistants,  47  scholars,  an  addition  of  95  scholars  in  1831.  The  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  have  10  missionaries,  2  catechists,  3  literary  teachers, 
several  native  assistants,  597  communicants,  2,677  scholars.  The  General 
Baptists  maintain  3  stations,  3  missionaries,  3  assistants,  18  communicants, 
6  schools,  250  scholars.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  support  28  sta- 
tions, 28  missionaries,  300  schools,  12,000  scholars.  The  American 
Board  of  Missions,  6  stations,  13  missionaries,  128  schools,  5,088  scholars, 
148  communicants.  The  Scottish  Missions,  3  stations,  5  missionaries,  3 
native  assistants,  40  schools,  1,605  scholars.  The  Wesley  an,  18  mission- 
uies,  11  assistants,  1,000  members,  4,920  scholars.  The  Elstablished 
Church  of  Scotland,  1  missionary,  4  teachers,  240  scholars.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  23  stations  and  outstations,  33  missionaries,  6  Euro- 
pean  assistants,  67  native  assistants,  4,646  members  of  congregations,  186 
regular  commanicants,  193  schools,  7,437  scholars.  We  may  give  the 
foUowing  as  the  general  estimate  of  the  whole: — 10  societies,  110  stations 
and  outstations,  140  ordained  European  and  American  missionaries,  150 
wives  of  missionaries  and  other  female  assistants,  140  native  assistants, 
940  schools.  40,000  scbolvs,  4,000  communicants. 

Natives^  who  have  Renounced  Hindooism. 

Among  the  natives,  a  class  has  sprung  up,  some  of  whom  are  brahmins, 
who  openly  avow  their  opposition  to  idolatry ;  and  publish  several  weekly 
newspapers,  both  in  English  and  Bengalee,  in  which  they  fearlessly  call  on 
their  eoantrynien  to  abandon  Hindooism.  From  one  of  these  papers,  the 
editor  of  which  is  4  brahmin  of  a  high  caste,  we  take  the  foUowing.  "A 
person  that  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Calcutta,  must  be 
aware  Hmt  th«re  at«  five  paitiM  among  the  Hindoos;  the  first  is  composed 
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of  a  people  thtt  are  aincerely  orthodox,  and  blindly  led  by  an  enthasiastic 
madnesa ;  the  second  of  those,  who  in  their  closets  and  bedrooms,  indulge 
in  excesses  of  every  sort,  and  ayow  themselves  to  be  the  enthasiastic  advo- 
cates of  error ;  the  third,  of  those  who  appear  liberal  before  Eurc^ans, 
and  orthodox  before  Hindoos ;  the  fourth^  of  those  whose  minds  are  not 
shackled  by  prejudice,  but  who  profess  to  be  Hindoos  by  pretending  that 
Hindooism  is  pure  Deism  and  not  idolatry ; — and  the  fifth  and  last,  of  those 
who  make  a  downright  avowal  of  being  hostile  to  the  mysteries  of  Hindoo- 
ism, and  who  are  now  set  about  inquiring  after  truth ;  that  when  Hindooism 
is  knocjLed  down,  they  may  be  able  to  impart  truth  to  others." 

Activity  of  the  Native  Press. 

Since  May,  1825,  at  least  forty  or  fifty  thousand  volumes  or  pamphlets 
have  been  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  native  press.  In  the  year  1829 
alone,  37  different  publications  were  thus  issued.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  English  language  has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  between  100  and  200  young  native  gentlemen, 
in  Calcutta,  to  whom  the  English  is  quite  as  familiar  as  their  own  tongue. 
Some  among  them  have  given  such  an  intense  application  to  their  studies, 
as  to  produce  works,  which  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  would  scarcely 
venture  to  attempt.  The  "  Shah  Nameh,"  the  great  historic  poem  of  the 
Persians,  greatly  extolled  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  valued  as  the  highest 
specimen  of  the  Persian  tongue,  has  been  lately  translated  by  Captain 
Mahon,  and  print ed  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Oude*  It  consists  of 
110,408  lines;  and  the  translator  having  collated  the  work  with  seventeen 
editions,  actually  read  and  weighed  upwards  of  two  millions  of  lines,  which 
would  amount  to  500  a  day  for  ten  years.  Among  the  works  printed  by 
the  natives  in  English,  in  1829,  were  *'  Remarks  on  the  influx  of  the  Irish 
poor  during  the  season  of  harvest,"  "  The  early  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool," 
*'  A  self-guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,"  &c.  Baboo 
Kashee  Prisad  Ghose,  a  learned  native,  and  editor  of  a  paper  published  in 
the  English  language,  some  time  since  proposed  to  publish  a  volume  of 
English  poetry,  composed  by  himself.  From  some  specimens,  previously 
given,  it  was  thought  that  this  effort  would  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  poet.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  convince  us  th^t  the  natives  of 
India  are  ftilly  capable  of  acquiring  whatever  is  most  difficult  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  these  attempts  would  decide  the  question. 

Increasing  Favor  and  Protection  of  the  British  Government, 

There  are  decisive  indications  that  the  policy  of  the  British  authorities 
is  becoming  more  and  more  liberal  towards  the  missionaries.  Sir  Charles 
Grant,  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, has  taken  a  highly  honorable  and  independent  course,  in  reference  to 
Indian  affairs.  The  governor  general.  Lord  Bentinck,  abolished  the  prac- 
tice of  widow-burning,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  party  in 
England  and  in  India.  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  formerly  chief  justice  of 
Ceylon,  has  exhibited  uniform  and  extraordinary  kindness  to  the  mission- 
aries, both  in  Ceylon,  and  since  his  return  to  his  native  land.  His  excel- 
lency, governor  Horton,  of  Ceylon,  has  given  the  most  decided  marks  of 
his  approbation  to  the  American  missionaries,  and  has  permitted  an  en- 
largement of  their  number.  After  attending  a  late  examination  of  the 
Cotta  institution,  under  the  care  of  the  Church  Society  missionaries,  he 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  school  by  every  enr 
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conragement  within  the  colony.  He  expressed  the  **  pleasure  he  felt  at 
fiBdiag  the  missionaries  of  different  societies  in  the  island,  concurring  to- 
gether in  such  unqualified  union  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  and  impor- 
tant objects  of  education."  Sir  John  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Bombay  Mission  Union,  assures  the  missionaries,  "that 
it  is  solely  to  their  zeal  and  Christian  humility,  combined,  as  I  have  ever 
found  it,  with  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  good  sense,  that  I  own  any  power  I 
have  possessed  of  aiding  them  in  their  good  and  pious  objects,  which,  pur- 
sued as  they  are  by  the  members  of  the  societies,  who  have  honored  me 
with  their  approbation,  most  meet  and  receive  the  support  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
and  the  cause  of  the  truth."  The  late  bishop  Turner,  and  the  archdeacons 
Corrie  of  Calcutta,  Robinson  of  Madras,  and  Glenie  of  Ceylon,  have  shown 
great  friendliness  of  disposition  to  the  missionary  cause.  The  same  will, 
doobdess,  be  true  of  bishop  Wilson.  While  the  missionaries  take  heed  not 
to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  the  co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  moment. 

Anticipatioms  of  Speedy  Changes. 

There  seems  to  be  an  expectation  among  many  of  the  natives  of  India, 
that  great  revolutions  are  at  the  door.  Hindooism,  as  a  religious  system,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  powerless.  Its  utter  want  of  efficiency  in  pro- 
moting human  happiness,  is  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  brahminical 
spell  18  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  conscience.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
British  government,  lately  manifested  in  some  important  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives,  has  tended  to  conciliate  the  Hindoos  towards  the 
English  literature  and  religion. 


PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  thirty  individuals,  who  are  now  exerting 
the  most  extensive  influence  upon  mankind,  we  should  include  in  the  num- 
ber^ the  name  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  bookseller,  of  London.  The  sphere  of 
his  labor  is  not  a  literary  dub,  nor  the  walls  of  a  parish  church,  nor  the 
precincts  of  a  college,  nor  the  boundaries  of  Britain.  He  is  known  and 
read  of  all  who  ^ak  the  English  tongue.  The  voice  of  the  publisher  of 
Albemarle  street,  is  heard  over  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  was  em- 
braced in  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  is  true,  substantially,  of  those, 
who  transact  their  business  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Galignanis  of  Paris, 
the  Constables  of  Edinburgh,  the  Eastburns  of  New  York,  have  swayed 
an  amoont  of  mind  which  eannot  be  estimated.  Under  their  control,  have 
been,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  private  character,  public  institutions, 
government,  law,  religion,  in  feet,  all  which  is  precious  for  man,  in  time 
And  in  eternity. 

The  character  and  influence  of  booksellers  and  publishers  in  the  United 
States,  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  important.  In  the  first  place,  our 
national  literature  is  in  a  forming  state.  Established  usage,  literary  stand- 
ards, antiquity,  femily  interests,  control  the  taste  much  less  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.    There,  a  book  must  submit  to  a  just,  or  an  arbitrary 
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decision,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  here.  We  have  no  civil,  nor 
scarcely  any  literary  censorship.  Every  man  publishes  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  No  individual  has  appeared  in  this  country,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  power  of  rebuking  vicious  books  and  depraved  authors,  was  not  to 
be  gainsaid  or  trifled  with. 

The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  thought  is  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  European  countries.  There  are  very  few  post-office 
systems,  so  minute  in  detail,  so  penetrating,  or  so  prompt  as  our  own.  A 
paragraph  committed  to  a  book,  or  a  pamphlet,  is  soon  gone  beyond  the 
power  of  control  or  recal.  It  is  poisoning  the  minds  of  hundreds  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  or  it  is  vindicating,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed. 

The  number  of  readers  is  great.  There  are  very  few  indeed  among  the 
two  millions  of  New  England,  who  have  the  organs  of  vision,  but  can 
peruse  the  paragraph  charged  with  libel,  or  the  paragraph  inciting  to  noble 
deeds.  Volney  and  Voltaire,  Abner  Kneeland  and  Ethan' Allen,  are  found 
in  the  woollen  manufactory,  in  the  western  steamboat,  and  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill colliery.  Supposing  the  civil  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  Austria, 
were  removed,  it  would  do  no  good  nor  injury  to  millions  of  her  population. 
From  the  Alps  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  is  a  dead  level  of  ignorance. 

A  correct  public  sentiment,  in  this  country,  where  one  exists,  is  not 
made  to  bear  promptly  upon  this  subject.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse, 
after  a  publication  is  issued,  before  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community 
utter  their  voice.  They  are  so  divided  by  denominational,  or  party  lines, 
or  so  engaged  in  politics,  or  commerce,  that  they  do  not  rise  up  to  condemn 
a  book,  till  it  has  diffused  its  poison  widely  through  the  community.  Their 
voice  is'  full  and  distinct  when  it  comes,  but  it  is  too  late. 

Public  opinion  is  in  a  highly  excited  condition  on  all  subjects.  The 
appetite,  already  sadly  perverted  and  depraved,  must^till  be  plied  with  ail 
possible  provocatives.  There  is  a  tendency  to  denounce  every  thing  like 
sound  reasoning,  mature  investigation,  scholar-like  criticism,  as  heavy, 
metaphysical,  unintelligible.  A  newspaper  cannot  devote  a  small  part  of 
its  columns  to  subjects,  which  require  thought,  without  being  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  support.* 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  for  booksellers  to  take  advantage  of  this  feverish 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  where  they  ought  to  correct,  and  modify,  and 
transform,  to  pamper  and  inflame.  Give,  give,  is  the  demand.  Take, 
take,  is  the  reply.  Probably,  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  is  personal  defa- 
mation carried  on  through  the  public  press,  so  extensively  as  in  this  coun- 
try. Books  must  be  not  only  accompanied  with  flaming  and  licentious 
embellishments,  but  must  be  seasoned  with  slander,  and  be  made  interest- 
ing with  calumny  and  vituperation. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  inference  is  very  obvious,  that  booksel- 
lers and  publishers  ought  to  be  men  of  sterling  principle.  Accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  profession,  great  enterprize  and  energy,  intelligence,  and 
general  excellence  of  character,  are  not  sufficient.  They  ought  to  be  worthy 
of  filling  a  high  place  in  society.  Upon  no  individuals  is  the  advance  of 
mankind  in  knowledge  and  happiness  more  essentially  depending.  They 
should  be  eminently  conscientious.     They  should  have  that  regard  to  the 


*  We  have  beard  complaiats  from  educated  men  conceraing  the  Andover  Repository  as 
a  lieavy  publication ;  just  as  if  one  periodical  in  this  country,  were  not  legitimately 
directed,  among  other  things,  to  the  discussion  of  rreat  prkieiples  respecting  BiBLtcAii 
lBteqM«teti«i.    For  our  put,  we  hope  it  will  oonttrae  to  be  is  heaoy  as  U  has  besn. 
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poblic  welfare,  which  will  caase  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  promotion. 
They  shoald  attach  a  much  higher  importance  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  do  to  their  own  profession — as  a  part  of  that  great  array  of  force,  which 
is  to  renovate  the  world.  They  should  not  adapt  their  publications  to  the 
demand  of  the  community  indiscriminately,  but  they  should  determine 
what  ought  to  be  the  public  taste.  'J'hat  which  a  publisher  pre-eminently 
needs  is  a  foresight  of  the  future  condition  and  wants  of  the  community,  so 
that  he  can  control  what  is  to  be  the  current  of  public  thoagbt  and  action, 
bj  making  the  fountain  sweet  and  healthful.  The  character  of  a  national 
literature  is  frequently  depending  on  very  insignificant  but  still  palpable 
causes. 

The  virtuous  and  intelligent  public  have  a  plain  and  most  important  duty 
to  per£>rm  in  req;)ect  to  booksellers.  They  should  patronize  such  men  as 
are  disposed  to  publish  only  useful  books.  They  should  show  their  disap- 
probatioo  not  simply  of  that  class  of  booksellers,  who  have  no  regard  to 
public  morals,  but  to  that  greater  class,  who  publish  good  and  bad  books 
indiscriminately.  When  a  publisher  takes  special  pains  to  make  known  a 
truly  valuable  work,  which  he  is  issuing,  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  his 
avarice  or  vanity.  He  may  be  governed  by  the  very  laudable  motive  of 
wishing  to  diffuse  virtuous  principles,  or  to  procure  the  means  of  doing  good 
on  a  larger  scale.  Because  he  may  have  a  selfish  motive,  we  are  not  au- 
thorized, on  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  when  there 
are  laudable  motives  equally  obvious. 

This  whole  subject  is  not  regarded  by  the  community,  as  of  that  high 

iiDportaoce,  which  it  really  possesses.     A  good  book  is  one  of  the  greatest 

Mewings  of  civilized  society.     But  let  not  any  man  complain  that  the  com- 

munity  is  deluged  with  worthless  publications,  unless  be  does  all  in  his 

poirer  to  put  into  circulation  such  as  are  really  valuable. 


CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 

One  fifth,  and  perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  are 
out  of  employment.  From  this  want  of  demand  for  labor,  very  severe  dis- 
tress ensues.  This  distress  is  said  to  exist  in  its  greatest  severity  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns.  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kildare, 
says  that  four  wretched  families  are  sometimes  located  in  one  small  apart- 
ment of  a  cabin,  and  three  in  another.  The  instances  are  not  unfrequent 
where  seven  families  are  stowed  in  one  cabin.  Their  beds  are  merely  a 
little  straw  spread  at  night  on  the  floor,  and  by  day  wrapped  up  or  covered 
by  a  quilt  or  a  blanket.  In  these  abodes  of  misery,  disease  is  oflen  pro- 
duced by  extreme  want  Disease  wastes  the  people,  for  they  have  no  food 
or  comforts  to  restore  them ;  they  die  in  a  little  time.  The  rate  of  day 
labor  appears  to  average  about  10(2.  This  is  but  55.  a  week ;  out  of  which 
deduct  lOd,  a  week  for  house  rent,  and  35.  6d,  for  potatoes  to  give  a  family 
three  meals  a  day,  allowing  28  pounds  for  each  day,  at  3d.  a  stone,  a  low 
average  for  the  whole  country  throughout  the  year,  and  but  &d.  a  week,  or 
£l  14$.  6d,  a  year,  would  remain  to  provide  fire  and  clothing  for  the  family. 
There  would  bie  nothing  for  salt,  milk,  or  any  kind  of  sustenance  other 
than  potatoes  washed  down  with  water.    The  population  and  wealth  of  a 
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country  may  both  increaae,  and  both  increase  rapidly ;  but  if  the  former 
proceeds  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  latter,  an  increase  of  distress  among 
the  poor  may  be  concurrent  with  an  augmentation  of  national  wealth. 

Many  things,  however,  show  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  is  improving. 
The  exports  of  all  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  during  the  seven  years  fron> 
1723  to  1729,  amounted  in  value  to  i:2,307,722.  In  1829,  the  exports 
from  the  single  port  of  Waterford,  reached  J^2,139,9d4 ;  a  sum  less  by 
;f  170,000  only,  than  the  whole  trade  of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  a  century 
previously.  The  effects  of  steam  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  have  been  salutary  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  1824,  the 
first  steamer  was  established  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
WiHiams.  At  present,  a  capital  of  ^671,000  is  engaged  in  steam  commu- 
nication across  the  channels.  From  the  time  a  sailing  vessel  was  first  pre* 
pared  to  start  from  Liverpool,  to  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  a  week 
might  be  calculated  as  a  fair  average  for  her  passage.  By  steam,<the  voyage 
is  performed  in  fourteen  hours.  The  number  of  voyages  effected  in*  the  year, 
is  in  proportion  of  about  seven  to  one  in  favor  of  steam  as  compared  with 
sailing  packets.  Since  1824,  in  the  article  of  eggs,  a  branch  of  trade 
entirely  new,  there  have  been  exported  from  Dublin  alone,  to  the  value  of 
^273,000,  distributable  among  the  poorer  classes.  Steam  has  been  appKed 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon,  with  the  most  beneficial  eooae- 
quences.  In  three  years,  the  tonnage  on  the  Middle  Shannon  has  aug- 
mented seven  fold.  Saving  banks,  and  charitable  loan  societies,  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  advantages.  Under  one  class  of  these 
institutions,  small  loans  are  made  to  necessitous, but  trust  worthy  persons, 
which  are  repayable  with  interest,  and  reapplied  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  charity  not  only  supports  itself,  but  the  principle  accumulates  by 
the  addition  of  interest.  The  same  system  has  been  applied  with  equally 
useful  effects  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the  fishermen.  The 
prevalence  of  fever  in  Ireland,  is  a  most  important  branch  of  inquiry.  Dis- 
ease is  ever  found  to  be  consequent  upon  scarcity  and  a  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  distress,  is  the  increase 
of  disease.     The  recent  returns  have  shown  the  diminution  of  fever. 

The  average  number  of  capital  convictions  from  1822  to  1829,.  was  265. 
In  1829  and  in  1830,  it  was  only  224  in  each  year.  The  average*  number 
of  executions  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  about  30.  In  the  eight  preced- 
ing years,  it  was  as  high  as  46  a  year.  The  measure  of  lowering  the  amount 
of  duty  on  ardent  spirits,  has  produced  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the 
offence  of  illicit  distillation,  under  which  charge  the  numerous  convictions, 
and  their  effect  upon  the  peace  and  the  morals  of  the  country,  have  so 
frequently  been  made  the  subject  of  observation,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

The  charities,  which  are  maintained  by  private  benevolence,  indepen- 
dently of  any  contribution  from  general  or  local  taxation,  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  stated  to  be  very  liberally  supported.  Dr.  Doyle  says,  **  I 
cannot  convey  a  just  picture  of  the  benevolence  prevailing  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  middling  classes  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  this,  that  the  poor  are  almost  exclusively  supported  by  them,  although 
they  form  a  class  not  over  numerous,  and  subject  to  great  pressure ;  still  of 
the  minion,  or  million  and  a  half  now  expended  in  su^^rting  the  Irish 
poor,  nearly  the  whole  falls  on  the  farmers  and  other  industrious  classes.*' 

On  an  experience  of  fifteen  years,  from  1802  to  1817,  a  system  of  public 
works  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotltod,  which 
has  improved  the  habits,  excited  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  has  ad- 
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vanced  the  coantrj  one  handred  years.  Public  works  have  been  canned 
on  in  Ireland,  since  1822,  which,  though  not  conducted  upon  any  perma- 
nent, or  well  digested  system,  have,  in  all  respects,  supported  the  example 
given  in  Scotland.  It  appears  that  there  are  about  3,000,000  of  Irish  acres 
of  waste  land,  equal  to  5,000,000  of  English  acres,  which  are  considered  to 
be  almost  all  reclaimable.  If  this  land  could  be  reclaimed,  it  would  afford 
a  permanent  demand  for  productive  labor,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
rise  of  wages,  and  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Oppor- 
tunities would  also  be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  peasantry,  now 
superabundant  in  particular  districts,  on  waste  lands,  which,  at  present, 
scarcely  produce  the  means  of  sustenance^  or  suited  for  human  habitations. 
This  change  would  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  lands  from  whence  the 
settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  on  which  they  may  be  hereafter  fixed,  and 
may  facilitate  the  means  of  introducirrg  a  comfottable  yeomanry,  and  an 
improved  agriculture,  in  the  more  fertile  districts.  The  severe  pressure  of 
the  system  of  clearing  landii  and  ejecting  sub-tenants,  may  thus  be  miti- 
gated, and  the  general  state  of  the  peasantry  improved. 

In  Ireland,  there  doubtless  exists  a  population,  exceeding  that  for  whose 
labor  there  is  a  profitable  demand.  The  question  remains  to  be  setded,  at 
what  rate  of  expense  emigration  can  be  conducted,  from  whence  the  funds 
can  be  supplied,  and  whether  those  funds  Can  be  ihore  profitably  employed 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interest  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  not  the 
sfa'ghtest  doubt  but  that  colonization  might  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
indeed,  if  facilities  were  afforded  by  the  government  to  those  Irish  peasants, 
who  are  disposed  voluntarily  to  seek  a  setdement  in  the  colonies,  and  who 
could  by  thi^selves  or  their  landlords,  provide  all  the'  expense  required  for 
their  passage  and  location  in  America. 

Education  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  Ireland.  The  university  of 
Dublin  is  a  l^rotestant  institution,  has  18  professorsfiips,  and,  in  1828, 
1,254  students.  The  royal  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  partly  supported 
by  the  government,  has  10  professors ;  the  college  of  Carlow,  4  professors. 
The  following  was  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Ireland^  according  to  the 
returns  in  1^4. 


Pmimesi. 

Ulster, 
Leinster, 
Manster, 
CoDDangbt, 

8,449 
3,492 
8,359 
1,523 

141,882 

158,740 

188,206 

71,721 

CalkoHet, 

57,025 

128,265 

168,209 

59,788 

EpigcopaL 

35,977 

30,954 

17,518 

9,008 

FrMiyt 

44,383 
584 
119 
218 

ProLDit. 

2,476 

372 

451 

118 

2,023 
8,565 
1,909 
2,599 

Total,  11,823        560,549  408,285  93,452         45,304        3,412       10,096 


Number  of  pay  schools. 


Schools  wholly  or  in  part  free,*   2,471 
Total,  11,823 


9,852  attended  by  394,782  scholars, 
do.  165,817        do. 


660,549        d(h 


Catholic  scholars  at  the  pay  schools,  807,402 
l»iV)testant    do.  do.  87,828 


Total, 


894,780' 


Scholars  supported- by  the  Kildare  place  Society, 

Do.  do.      bequests,  and  voluntary  contributians. 

Do.  do.      Catholic  funds. 

Do.  do.      Associations  discoantenancing  vice. 

Do.  db;      belonging  to  chartered  schools. 


58,205* 
46,514 
46,119 
12,769 
2,210 


VOL.    V. 


27 


Total,       1«5^17 
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HISTORY  OF 


REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION, 

FROM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


[GootimiDd  from  pafe  306,  VoL  IV.] 


PsEioD  Fourth.    Ihm  1750  to  1790;  forty  years. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

Our  notices  of  the  events  of  this  period  will  be  more  miscellaneous  and  im- 
perfect than  those  of  either  of  the  preceding.  The  attention  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  80  engrossed  with  the  politic^  condition  of  the  country,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  little,  which  occurred,  of  an  interesting  religious  character, 
was  not  recorded.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  effort  has  ever  been  made  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  detached  paragraphs,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which 
mi^  be  found  in  various  journals  and  biographies. 

We  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  pursue  a  geographical  order  in  making 
our  statements.  We  begin  with  the  southern  country.  Our  attention  will,  of 
course,  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States,  as  the  original  thirteen  States  were 
the  only  ones  settled,  to  any  extent,  before  the  year  1790. 

Georgia  received  permanent  benefit  from  the  labors  and  charities  of  George 
Whitefield,  in  his  exertions  for  the  orphan  house;  and  from -the  pure  and 
patriotic  character  and  services  of  general  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colo- 
ny. Till  175:2,  negro  slavery,  and  the  importation  of  rum,  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited. Exertions  were  also  made  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  During  the 
years  1788  and  1789,  there  was  a  considerable  attention  to  religion,  in  the  then 
upper  parts  of  Georgia,  including  the  present  counties  of  Wilkes,  Elbert,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Taliaferro,  Hancock,  and  Greene.  The  Baptist  churches  shared  largely 
in  it,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Silas  Mercer,  and  Abraham 
Marshall.  The  Methodist  churches  were  much  increased  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Hope  Hull  and  others.  The  Presbyterian  churches  at  that  time  in  Georgia 
were  few.  The  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Thatcher,  and  the  oc- 
casional visits  of  the  Rev.  John  Springer,  were  the  means  of  adding  a  consider- 
able number  to  the  Presbyterian  church ;  several  congregations  were  organized. 
The  services  of  public  worship,  at  these  interesting  periods,  were  marked  with 
deep  solemnitv. 

"Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddel, 
of  South  Carolina,  "during  the  year  1784,  there  was  a  very  solemn  attention  to 
religion,  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  the  congregation  of  Concord, 
N.  C.,  and  in  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Bethany  and  Fourth  Creek ;  which  were 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  that  zealous,  indefatigable,  and  fiiithful  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall.  This  revival  was  brought  about  by  no  other 
means,  apparently,  than  the  divine  blessing  which  attended  the  evangelical,  ex- 
perimental, and  practical  preaching  of  the  pastor,  together  with  his  untiring 
attention  to  public  catechising,  and  family  visitation  of  the  churches  under  his 
care.    In  these  two  last  mentioned  duties,  he  was  in  labors  more  abundant  than 
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t&y  pastor  'whom  I  have  ever  known.  This  period  was  maiked  with  no  noise 
or  sensible  disorder ;  but  a  visible  solemnity  seemed  to  pervade  the  congrefa- 
tions,  and  a  number  were  added  to  those  churches,  of  snch,  I  trnst,  as  have  been, 
and  shall  be  saved.  Sacramental  occasions,  I  think,  were  attended  with  more 
reverential  solemnity  than  any  I  have  ever  witnessed."  The  Rev.  Richard 
Furman,  D.  D.  an  eminent  Baptist  minister,  of  Statesburgh,  N.  C.  from  1774  to 
1787,  and  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  from  1787  till  his  death  in  1825,  was  remarkably 
successful  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  In  this  connection,  the  pious  ef- 
forts, and  exemplary  conduct,  of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  of  her  hosband,  the  historian 
of  the  revolution,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  1747,  Mr.  Samuel  Davies  was  sent  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcsstle,  to 
preach  the  ffospel  in  Virginia.  At  this  time,  an  uncommon  regard  to  reUffion 
existed  in  Hanover  county  in  that  State,  produced  by  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  Mr.  Morris,  a  layman.  Mr.  Davies  repaired  to  Hanover,  in  April  1747,  and 
soon  obtained  of  the  general  court  a  license  to  officiate  in  four  meeting-hoosos. 
After  preaching  assiduously  for  some  time,  and  not  without  effect,  he  left 
Virginia,  though  earnestly  invited  to  continue  his  labors.  In  1748,  he  re- 
turned with  improved  health.  Three  more  meeting-houses  were  licensed,  and 
he  divided  his  labors  among  his  seven  assemblies,  which  were  in  different  coun- 
ties, Hanover,  Henrico,  Goochland,  Caroline,  and  Louisa,  some  of  them  distant 
forty  miles  from  each  other.  HLb  preaching  encountered  great  obstacles 
iiom  the  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  immorality  of  the  community.  But  by  his 
patience,  perseverance,  magnanimity,  in  conjunction  with  his  evangelical  and 
powerful  ministry,  he  triumphed  over  opposition.  Many  were  attracted  by 
cariosity  to  hear  a  man  of  such  distinguished  talents,  and  he  proclaimed  to  them 
the  most  solemn  truths  of  the  gospel,  with  an  energy  which  they  could  not  re- 
sist It  pleased  God  to  accompany  these  exertions  with  the  inflnence  of  his 
Spirit  In  about  three  years,  Mr.  Davies  beheld  300  communicants  in  his  con- 
gregations, whom  he  considered  as  real  Christians.  He  had  also  in  this  period 
baptized  about  40  adult  negroes,  who  made  such  a  profession  of  saving  faith  as 
he  judged  to  be  credible.  Patrick  Henry,  from  his  11th  to  his  22d  year,  listened 
to  his  sermons.  Though  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  at  that  time  in  Virginia, 
were  accustomed  to  look  with  little  favor  on  what  were  called  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, yet  it  was  not  the  case  with  all.  In  the  ye&r  1763,  the  Rev.  Devereux 
Jarrett,  was  elected  minister  of  Bath  parish,  Dinwiddle  county.  *^He  adopted," 
he  says,  **that  method  of  preaching,  which  might  have  the  most  direct  tendency 
to  maJce  sinners  feel  their  situation,  and  be  sensible  of  their  guilt,  danger,  and 
helpleasness."  He  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  the  churches  and  pulpits,  but 
went  out  by  nig^ht  and  by  day,  at  any  time  of  the  week,  to  private  houses,  and 
convened  as  many  as  he  could,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  preaching,  and  con- 
versation. His  churches  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing.  Strangers  came  fhxn 
far  and  near,  to  hear  for  themselves.  It  became  necessary  to  enlarge  his 
cborches.  This  state  of  things  continued  fVom  1762  to  1772 ;  in  the  course  of 
which  years,  he  believed  that  **  a  great  many  souls  were,  in  a  judgment  of 
charity,  savingly  converted  to  God.**  He  sometimes  extended  his  journey  five  or 
six  hundred  miles.  His  sermons  averaged  five  every  week,  taking  one  week 
with  another.  In  illustrating  the  low  state  of  religion  in  Virginia,  in  1750—60, 
he  says,  **  The  sacrament  of  the  supper  had  been  so  little  regarded  bv  what 
were  called  ekureh  pet^pit,  that  generally  speaking,  none  went  to  the  iabUj  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  more  aged,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  at  a  church.  The  vast 
majcMity  of  ail  ages,  sexes,  and  classes,  seemed  to  think  nothing  about  it,  or  else 
thought  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with.  Accordingly,  the  first  time  I  ad- 
ministered a  sacrament  here,  about  seven  or  eight  communed.  But  as  soon  as 
the  pecple  got  their  eyes  opened,  to  see  their  own  wants,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  Saviour,  and  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance  was  shown,  and  the  ob- 
ligation, iriiich  idl  professing  Christians  are  under  to  remember  their  dyine 
niend,  according  to  hui  own  institution,  the  number  of  communicants  increased 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  the  year  1773,  including  those  who  constantly 
attended  firom  other  parishes,  the  number  was  at  least  900,  or  1,000.  A  mat 
part  of  these,  I  trust,  were  truly  in  earnest  to  work  out  their  salvation.**  It 
«  OMiiiliMit  that  this  zealous  minister  accompliriied  great  good,  though  a 
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IMtrt  of  the  effects  of  his  labors  was  unhappily  lost  by  the  efforts  of  other 
denominations. 

In  Pennsylvania;  the  labors  of  the  Tennents,  the  Blairs,  Whitefield,  and  Dr. 
Finley,  were  productive  of  very  beneficial  effects.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia  for  20  years.  ^He  had,  first 
and  last,  a  good  many  seals  of  his  ministry,  but  they  never  appeared  in  clus- 
ters. Under  the  ministry  of  his  successor,  there  was  something  like  a  partial 
revival  of  religion.  The  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Sproat,  who  succeeded, 
were  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  a  number.  Considerable  attention  to  re- 
ligion was  witnessed  while  the  church  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Jane  way  and  Green«  In  one  year,  there  were  50  additions  to  their  church. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  under  review,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  employed  missionaries  to  visit  the  newly  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  founding  churches  and  preaching  the  gospel.  Their 
labors  were  sometimes  attended  with  marked  success.  In  1791,  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  consisted  of  the  following  synods  and  presbyteries : — 
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Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

4 

59 

7 

85 

«         Philadelphia, 

6 

60 

16 

41 

«•         Virginia, 

4 

32 

5 

38 

*<        Carolinas, 

8 

24 

11 

60 

Total,  4  synods ;  16  presbyteries ;  205  ministers ;  S9  licentiates ;  174  vacant 
congregations. 

About  the  year  1790,  there  were  some  interesting  revivals  of  religion  in 
Morris  county.  New  Jersey.    In  the  town  of  Hanover,  a  large  number  were  in 
a  few  months  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  gospel.    The  college  at 
Princeton  was  founded  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  general  revival  of 
religion,  which  took  place  in  the  days  of  Whitefield.    It  was  a  fii,vorito  object 
of  its  founders,  to  provide  a  nursery  for  the  church,  or  for  the  education  of 
^outh  for  the  Christian  ministry.    In  less  than  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  lost  by  death  five  presidents — Dickinson,  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies, 
Finley — all  of  them  strong  supporters  of  revivals  of  religion.    Many  students 
of  the  institution  were  hopefully  piou^  when  they  entered  college.    The  pro- 
motion of  practical  piety  was  ever  a  favorite  object.    In  1757,  Mr.  Finley  wrote 
to  Mr.  Davies  as  follows.    "  I  greatly  rejoice  that  our  Lord  Jesus  has  put  it  in 
my  power  to  make  you  a  large  compensation,  for  the  good  news  you  sent  me. 
God  has  done  great  things  for  us.    Our  glorious  Redeemer  poured  out  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  students  of  our  college,  not  one  of  all  who  were  present  neg- 
lected ;  and  they  were  in  number  sixty.    The  whole  house  was  a  Bog  him.    Mr. 
William  Tennent,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  '  He  never  saw  any  in  that  case, 
who  had  more  clear  views  of  God,  themselves  and  their  defects,  their  impotence, 
and  misery,  than  they  had  in  general ;  that  there  was  never,  he  believes,  in  any 
house,  more  genuine  sorrow  for  sin,  and  longing  after  Jesus ;  that  this. glorious 
work  was  gradual,  and  spread  like  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning ;  that  it 
was  not  begun  by  the  ordinary  means  of  preacMng,  nor  promoted  by  alarming 
methods ;  yet  so  great  was  their  distress,  that  he  judged  it  improper  to  use  any 
arguments  of  terror  in  public,  lest  some  should  sink  under  the  weight;  th^ 
wbat  makes  the  gracious  visitation  more  lemtu-kable  was,  that  a  little  before, 
some  of  the  youth  had  given  a  greater  loose  to  their  corruptions,  than  was 
ordinary  among  them ;  a  spirit  of  pride  and  contention  prevailing,  to  the  great 
grief  and  discouragement  of  the  worthy  president,  Mr.  Burr ;  that  there  were 
no  public  outcries,  but  a  decorous,  silent  solemnity ;  that  before  he  came  away^ 
several  of  them  had  received  something  like  the  spirit  of  adoption;  being 
tenderly  affected  with  the  sense  of  redeeming  love,  and  thereby  disposed  and 
determuied  to  endeavor  after  universal  holiness.'    Mr.  Treat  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Tennent  teU  me  in  theirs,  that  the  concern  appeared  rational,  solid,  and  scrip- 
tural, and  that  in  a  remarkable  degree.** 

In  a  later  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  WoodhuU  thus  writes,  ^  As  to  revivals  of 
religion,  there  were  some  partial  ones  in  college,  [one  general  one  it  seems,] 
.before  Dr.  Finley's  time;  but  in  his  t^e  there  was  something  genersL    ^^ 
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began  in  1763,  in  the  iVeshman  class,  to  which  I  then  belonged.  It  was  a 
preUy  large  class,  containing  between  25  and  30  members.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  session  commenced,  this  class  met,  once  in  the  week,  for  prayer.  One  of 
the  members  became  deeply  impressed ;  and  this  affected  the  whole  class.  The 
other  classes  and  the  whole  college  soon  became  much  impressed.  Etery  class 
became  a  praying  society..  Societies  were  also  held  by  the  students,  in  the 
town  and  in  the  country.  I  supposed  that  there  was  not  one,  who  belonged  to 
the  college,  bat  who  was  affected  more  or  less.  There  were  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  who  were  considered  as  opposers  of  the  work  at  first  Vet 
both  of  these  persons  were  afterwards  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  work 
continued  about  one  year.  Fifteen  or  about  half  of  my  class  were  supposed  to 
be  pious ;  and  in  the  college  about  50,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  students." 

There  was  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  the  college,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  It  began  in  1770,  and  its  effects  were 
felt  till  1773.  A  considerable  majority  of  all  the  students  became  deeply  af- 
fected with  a  concern  for  their  eternal  well-being.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  says,  **  he 
conld  name  a  number  of  men,  afterwards  of  great  distinction  in  the  country,  who 
were  at  this  time  very  deeply  impressed  wiu  religious  truth.  A  considerable 
number  retained  and  adorned  their  religious  profession  through  life."  For  the 
long  period  of  forty  years  afterwards,  there  was  nothing  which  conld  be  called 
a  religions  revival.  In  1772,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elizabethtown,  was 
fiivored  with  a  considerable  revival  of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Aev. 
James  Caldwell.  In  1784,  this  church  was  again  visited  in  a  speciid  manner 
with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  continued  about  two  years,  and  time 
has  abnndantlv  proved  that  it  was  a  genuine  work  of  God.  "^  A  number  of  the  sub< 
jects,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  McDowell,  *<  are  still  living,  and  are  truly  fathers  and 
mothers  in  IsraeL  Nearly  all  the  session,  and  aJmost  half  the  members  of  the 
chorch,  when  the  writer  settled  here,  were  the  fruits  of  this  revival ;  and  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  them  by  their  fruits ;  he  has  been  with  many  of 
them  when  about  to  pass  over  Jordan,  and  from  their  triumphant  death  as  well  as 
exemplary  life,  he  can  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work."  Rev.  William  Ten- 
nent's  ministry  in  Freehold,  was  attendedwithmany  demonstrations  of  the  divine 
favor.  Two  men  of  such  holiness  of  life,  and  Christian  boldness  in  preaching 
the  truth  of  Christ,  as  the  brothers,  Gilbert  and  William  Tennent,  have  rarely 
been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were 
gxeaUj  indebted,  also,  to  the  influence  of  the  excellent  theological  school,  which 
was  established  at  Fogg's  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pennsvlvania,  and  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  and  John  Blair.  Among  the  individuals,  who  re- 
ceived their  education  at  this  school,  were  Alexander  Cummins,  Samuel  Davies, 
John  Rodgers,  James  Finley,  and  Hugh  Henry.  In  the  Dutch  church,  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  eminently  useful,  in  promoting  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  of  enlarged  benevolence. 

The  fot  minister  of  the  Dutch  church,  in  America,  was  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Laidlie,  D.  D.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  in  this  country,  in  1764. 
He  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  in  1779.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  of 
elevated  pietv.  He  was  very  faithful  in  his  pastoral  labors.  ^  His  ministry  was 
much  blessed,  and  attended  with  an  uncommon  revival  of  religion."  The  labors 
of  the  Rev.  David  Bostwick,  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  in  New  York  city,  in 
the  Wall  street  church,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  successful  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  to  Christ  In  Easthampton,  on  Long  Island,  from  1746  to  1798, 
was  stationed  the  holy  and  truly  reverend  Samuel  fiueU.  The  first  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  East  Hampton,  was  from  the  words  of  Paul,  "  For  I  deter- 
mined tat  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
The  manner  of  his  preaching  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  in  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  animation. 
He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  in  the  condition  of  the  uncon- 
verted sinner,  one  hour,  for  a  thousand  worlds,  because  in  that  hour  he  might 
die,  and  be  lost  to  all  eternity.  He  was  hardly  ever  known  to  utter  a  prayer, 
however  short,  of  which  earnest  petitions  to  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  make  a  con- 
fiderable  part    There  were  three  distinguished  seasons  of  revival  among  his 
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people.  The  first  in  1764,  the  second  in  1785,  the  third  in  1791.  <'  In  each  of 
these  periods,  there  were  great  ingatherings  of  souls  to  Christ,  and  the  people 
of  Goa  were  the  sabjects  of  peculiar  elevations  of  grace  and  consolation.  The 
first  of  these  revivals,  which  was  universal  through  the  congregation,  was  the 
most  glorious.  JVtnety-mne  persons  were  at  that  time  added  to  the  church 
at  once,  besides  many  other  additions,  which  were  made  before  and  afterwards. 
In  the  intermediate  periods,  the  word  preached,  in  muUiplied  instanceSy  proved 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The  revival  of  1764  was  extensive  on  the 
island,  and  Dr.  Buell's  labors  were  signally  instrumental  in  promoting  it,  in  vari- 
ous places,  at  that  time,  and  in  other  times  of  similar  refreshing.  He  lived  in 
uninterrupted  harmony  with  his  people  to  the  last,  and  left  the  world  in  perfect 
peace,  and  with  an  assured  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  several  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  which  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  churches  throughout  the  State.  These  dissensions  we  shall 
notice  in  the  sequel.  There  were,  notwithstanding,  partial  revivals  of  religion 
in  various  places.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Farrand,  of  Canaan,  Ct  who  was  ordained 
in  1752,  and  died  in  1803,  was  blessed  with  some  happy  fVnits  of  his  ministry,  in 
the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ  He  had  what  he  called  two  small  harvests, 
wherein  numbers  werie,  as  he  trusted,  gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  be- 
sides solitary  instances  of  conversion.  **  In  the  year  1776,  it  pleased  God  to 
send  down  the  divine  Spirit  on  the  people  in  the  town  of  Killingly,  like  gentle 
rain,  which  lasted,  by  its  convincing  and  converting  influence,  though  not  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  for  more  than  two  years ;  in  which  time  there  were  abont 
50  persons  received  into  the  church.  In  the  year  1788,  it  pleased  God,  once 
more  to  look  in  mercy  on  a  people  who  had  abused  his  kindness,  and  were 
ripening  fast,  for  divine  judgments.  By  the  sovereign  influence  of  the  Holy 
fi^irit,  he  set  home  his  word  preached  and  means  enjoyed,  in  such  a  manner 
that  dry  bones  began  to  shake,  and  many  were  hopefully  made  alive,  as  appeared, 
by  their  after  walk  and  conversation.  At  this  time  about  40  were  added  to  the 
church."  "  In  the  year  1781,  the  work  of  the  Lord  was  revived  in  the  town  of 
Lebanon,  second  society.  An  uncommon  seriousness  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
the  society,  and  the  happy  efiects,  for  many  years,  were  sensibly  f^lt  At  that 
time,  upwards  of  30  were  added  to  the  church.'*  In  the  year  1783,  there  wma 
an  interesting  revival  of  religion  in  Yale  college,  as  the  fruits  of  which  about  UO 
were  added  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  theological  ability,  and  of  eminent  piety,  contributed  ^eatly  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  his  preaching,  his  discriminating' 
writings,  and  the  large  number  of  young  men  whom  he  trained  for  the  ministry. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  in  substance  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Backus  of  Somers, 
and  Hart  of  Preston. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  may  have  been  partial  revivals  of  religion  in  some 
places,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  recorded  statements  of  much  im- 
portance. Among  the  most  flourishing  churches  were  Dr.  West's  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mr.  Hooker's  in  Northampton,  Mr.  Judd's  in  Southampton,  Mr.  Atwater's 
in  Westfield,  Dr.  Stillman's  and  the  Old  South  in  Boston.  Under  the  ministry 
of  Prince  and  Sewall,  in  the  latter  church,  there  was  a  special  attention  to 
religion,  which  in  three  months  added  forty  to  the  communion. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  decline,  and  in  some  places  almost  total 
extinction  of  vital  piety,  we  begin  with  the  efiects  of  the  previous  revivals  of 
1744.  "  Such  was  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the  irregularities  which  grew 
out  of  them,  that  they  prejudiced  some  good  men  against  revivals ;  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  vital  religion  the  most  efficient  weapons  with  which 
they  assailed  the  work ;  and  led  the  authors  of  the  exceptionable  measures  to 
indulge  very  improper  feelings  and  conduct  towards  their  opponents,  in  some 
respects  in  a  very  improper  manner.  The  methods  pursued  by  the  opposers  of 
the  revival,  were  various.  In  Connecticut,  they  resorted  to  open  persecution ; 
and  by  prosecution,  imprisonment,  and  transpertation  out  of  the  colony,  sought 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  A  method  of  proceeding,  which,  as  it  might  hare  be^ 
expected,  at  length  wrought  the  disgrace  and  overthrow  of  its  promoters,  and 
restored  the  friends  of  the  revival  to  even  greater  fiivor  than  they  had  lost    In 
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li«BBaelitteetts,the  oppoaition  was  conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The  work  was 
lasailed  by  sneers,  leproaches,  unfavorable  insinuations,  and  slanderous  reports. 
T)ie  aboaes  of  it  were  much  insisted  on  and  exaggerated ;  and  the  friends  of  it  were 
treated  ia  a  manner  which  had  all  the  effect  of  palpable  persecution  without  its  odi- 
um.   Wann,  active,  devoted  piety  was  rendered  disgraceful ;  and  strong  preja- 
dices  were  excited  and  confirmed  against  every  thing  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  revival.     And  the  result  was,  uie  work  soon  universally  ceased.    On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  Christians  were  greatly  elevated  in  their 
views  of  divine  truth  and  of  experimental  religion,  and  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  for  their  promotion ;  a  holy  fire  was  kindled,  which  diffused  a  wannth  and 
vigor,  never  since  wholly  extinguished,  and  to  which  may  be  directly  traced, 
most  that  is  at  present  desirable  in  the  religious  aspect  of  things  in  New  £ng-> 
land,  and  through  our  whole  land.    But  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Boinisters  and  laymen  settled  down,  either  into  avowed  erroneous  opin- 
ions, or  into  a  strange  indifference  in  regard  to  religious  doctrine ;  warmth  and 
engagedn^ss  in  religion,  were  condemned  as  things  of  a  bad  and  dan^rous 
tendency ;  innovations  in  doctrine,  were  considerea  as  things  of  small  unpor- 
tance,and  pretensions  to  unusual  seriousness,  treated  as  a  vicious  <  enthusi- 
asm."'*   Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy  thus  wrote  in  1750,  *<That  there  should  be  so 
general  an  oatpouring  of  the  Spirit,  so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  awakened 
all  over  the  country,  and  such  an  almost  universal,  external  reformation,  and  so 
many  receive  the  word  with  joy,  and  yet,  after  all,  things  come  to  be  as  they 
now  are ;  so  many  fallen  away  to  carnal  security,  and  so  many  turned  enthu- 
siasts and  heretics,  and  the  country  so  generally  settled  in  their  prejudices 
aninsi  experimental  religion  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  flood  of 
Minmawiam  and  infidelity  ready  to  deluge  the  land."    In  1760,  Dr.  Bellamy, 
writing  to  Scripiuriila'^  remarks,  ''But,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  'The  Calvinisti 
are  too  suspicious  already.    There  are  no  Arminians,  no  Arians,  no  Socinians, 
&€.  among  us.    The  cry  is  raised  by  designing  men,  merely  to  answer  political 
ends.'    O  that  this  were  indeed  the  case.    O  that  our  fears  were  quite  ground- 
less.   How  soon  would  I  believe  it,  if  you  could  help  me  to  see  just  reasons  for 
it    But  how  would  the  party  through  New  England  laugh  at  our  incredulity  in 
Connecticut,  if  their  friends  among  us  could  make  us  believe  all  to  be  safe,  till 
they  could  carry  their  points  here,  as  they  do  elsewhere.    In  New  Hampshire, 
this  party  have  actually,  three  years  ago,  got  things  so  ripe,  that  they  have 
ventured  to  new-model  our  Shorter  Catechism ;  to  alter,  or  entirely  leave  out, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  decrees,  of  our  first  parents  being  created 
holy,  of  original  sin,  Christ  satisfying  divine  justice,  effectual  calling,  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  sancti£cation,  assurance  of  €rod's  love,  perseverance  in  ^^race, 
dec.  and  to  adjust  the  whole  to  Dr.  Taylor's  schemes."    At  the  convention  of 
Congregational  ministers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1758,  Dr.  Sewall  made  a  proposal 
to  ''bear  testimony  against  the  dangerous  errors  in  opinion,  and  corruptions  in 
practice,  which  are  prevailing  among  us,  and  to  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the,  gospel,  as  these  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fatliers, 
in  the  confession  of  faith  owped  and  consented  to  by  the  ministers  of  New 
£kigland,  in  1680."    The  convention  refused  to  act  on  this  proposal.    In  17^ 
Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  R.  I.  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Old  South  church,  in 
Boston,  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  reason,  as  he  asserts,  "that, 
according  to  his  conviction,  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  much 
neglected,  if  not  disbelieved,  by  a  number  of  the  ministers  in  Boston."    In 
1815,  the  first  president  Adams  writing  to  Dr.  Morse,  says,  "  Sixty-five  years 
ago,  my  own  minister,  Rev.  Lemuel  Bi^ant,  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  the  West 
church  in  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Shute  of  Hingham,  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Cohasset, 
and  perhaps  equal  to  all,  if  not  above  tdl,  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  of  Hingham,  were 
Unitarians.    Among  the  laitv  how  many  could  I  name,  lawyers,  f^ysiciana, 
tradesmem,  and  farmers."f    The  cause  of  this  gradual  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  clergy  and  churches  of  Massachusetts,  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  as 
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it  has  been  before  remarked,  to  the  practice,  which  had  now  become  general,  of 
admitting  persons  to  the  church,  on  the  half-way  cwtnant  plan.  The  charches 
were  gradually  filling  up  with  the  worldly  minded,  who  would  not  submit  to 
discipline,  nor  listen  to  the  searching  and  discriminating  sermons  of  evangelical 
ministers.  To  this  half-xBoy  coiotnani  measure,  more  than  to  all  things  else, 
may  the  serious  and  long  continued  defection  from  orthodoxy  be  attributed. 
The  reasons  why  Connecticut  did  not  join  in  this  ^K)stacy,  seem  to  have  been 
the  following — that  her  churches  retained,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  former 
and  only  correct  mode  of  receiving  members  to  the  church ;  that  the  friends  of 
religion  were  persecuted,  at  one  time,  by  the  civil  magistrates,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  there  was  a  reaction  which  resulted  favorably ;  that  there  was  a  greater 
number  of  revivals  of  religion ;  and  that  the  influence  of  Drs.  Bellamy,  Hart, 
and  Backus,  especially  through  their  theological  schools,  was  so  great  and  so 
salutary.  Something  is  also  to  be  attributea  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  city  like 
that  of  Boston,  was  more  susceptible  of  deleterious  influences  from  abroad,  than 
country  towns  were.  Foreign  Unitarian  publications,  like  those  of  Emlyn,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  were  sent  over  to  Boston,  in  great  numbers.  Connecticut 
was  also  very  much  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  some  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
in  Milford,  Wallingford,  and  other  towns,  which,  though  important  in  some  of 
their  bearings,  were  not,  Nevertheless,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  discus- 
sion and  determination  of  great  principles.  In  Uonnecticut,  also,  a  greater 
number  of  churches  and  ministers  renounced  their  connection  with  the  Congre- 
gational denomination,  and  became  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Sepa- 
rates, as  the  case  might  be,  than  was  the  fact  in  Massachusetts. 

The  other  great  cause  of  the  languishing  state  of  vital  pietv,  was  the  politi- 
cal CONDITION  of  the  country.  It  was  emphatically  a  period  when  there  were 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  There  was  distress  of  nations,  and  perplexity ;  men's 
hearts  failing  them,  for  fear  of  those  things  which  were  coming  upon  them. 
Scarcely  had  the  French  power  been  dislodged  from  Canada,  when  the  en- 
croachments of  the  British  upon  our  coloniu  rights  commenced.  No  period, 
since  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  was  more  dark  and  forbidding,  in  respect  to 
inteUectual  or  religious  prosperity,  than  the  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  It  was  a  conflict  of  opinion.  The  minds  of  men  were 
stirred  from  their  very  depths.  People  were  contending  upon  abstract  princi- 
ples. The  great  questions  concerning  human  rights  and  constitutional  liberty, 
were  the  topics  of  universal  and  fervent  discussion.  Hence  there  were  no  avenues 
to  the  heart  for  the  infinitely  greater  themes  of  religion.  The  same  assertion 
might  be  made  with  truth,  respecting  the  six  years  which  immediately  followed 
the  peace.  Such  is  the  naturo  of  the  human  soul,  that  mere  war,  the  mere 
physical  infliction  of  suffering,  never  can  so  arouse  the  passions  of  a  community, 
as  political  and  paper  discussions.  Whitefield  would  have  found  as  numerous 
and  as  admiring  auditors,  within  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  as  he 
would  when  the  delegates  were  assembling  to  form  a  national  constitution. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  re- 
ligious improvement  1.  It  was  a  period  of  overwhelming  and  uninterrupted 
political  excitement  The  minds  and  hearts  of  men  were  preoccupied.  Re- 
ligion never  can  flourish  in  a  tumult  of  the  passions.  2.  The  real  practical 
regard  to  the  providence  of  God,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  political  councils, 
and  in  public  documents,  and  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  operated,  in  some  respects,  injuriously.  Many  individuals,  doubtless, 
mistook  an  indefinite  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Providence,  or  a  momen- 
tary ^ush  of  gratitude  at  some  striking  manifestation  of  God's  goodness,  for 
read  piety.  Men  were  compelled  to  look  at  the  arrangements  of  the  power,  who 
ruleth  over  all.  The  whole  period  was  full  of  gracious  dispensations  on  the 
part  of  God — ^from  the  time  that  a  sudden  storm  enabled  general  Washington 
to  fortify  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  to  the  niffht  of  the  loth  of  October  17B1, 
when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  escape  from  Washington.  These  almost  miraculous 
interferences  should  have  had  the  eflfect  of  producing  permanent  religious  im- 
pressions in  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  But  were  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  accomplished  this  result  in  many  cases.    A  sense  of  danger  alone  led 
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multitades  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Few  were  foand  to  retain  and  give  God 
thanks.  While  the  beneficent  providence  of  God  was  remembered,  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  the  precious  doctrines  connected  with  it,  were  comparatively  un- 
heeded. Patriotism  was  confounded  with  piety.  Some  men  were  almost  led  to 
believe  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  that  the  slain  in  battle  were  immediately 
admitted  to  Paradise.  3.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  influence  of  the 
ministry,  were  rather  martial  .than  sanctifying  and  spiritual.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  was  necessarily  so.  The  cause  was  believed  to  be  a  just  one,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  The  strength  of  the  country  was  small ;  many 
men  were  hesitating ;  in  some  States  the  royalist  party  were  confident  and  nu- 
merous ;  a  power  long  accustomed  to  victory,  on  the  land  and  sea,  was  to  be 
met ;  the  odds  were  fearful  indeed  ;  every  influence  must  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  support  of  the  good  cause.  The  pulpit  had  always  been  in  this  country  an 
engine  of  immense  power.  The  people  were  thinly  scattered  over  large  ter- 
ritories of  country,  and  were  accustomed  to  assemble  only  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  strong  resource  in  favor  of  the  revolution  was  early  seen  and  most  faith- 
fully applied.  As  a  body  of  men,  the  clergy  were  pre-eminent  in  their  attachment 
to  liberty.  The  pulpits  of  the  land  rang  with  the  notes  of  freedom.  The 
tongues  of  the  hoary-headed  servants  of  Jesus  were  eloquent  upon  the  all-in- 
spiring theme — while  the  youthful  soldier  of  the  cross  girded  on  the  ^  whole 
armor''  of  his  country,  and  fought  with  weapons  that  were  carnal.  Very  few 
men  among  the  illustrious  fathers  of  their  country,  were  more  staunch  and  strong 
for  the  conntry,  than  the  Scotchman,  Dr.  Wilherspoon  of  New  Jersey.  The 
holy  president,  Davies,  published  a  sermon  upon  "religion  and  patriotism  the 
coDstitaents  of  a  good  soldier,"  and  another  upon  **the  curse  of  cowardice,'' 
preached  before  the  militia  of  Virginia.  Gilbert  Tennent  delivered  several  dis- 
conrses  upon  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war.  William  Tennent,  who  like 
Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  of  whom,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  it  was  al- 
most true,  that  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him,  was  a  most  strenuous  asserter  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country—both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  The  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of  Sharon,  Ct,  was  so  exemplary,  and  his 
influence  so  great  in  the  army,  that  he  gained  the  particular  confidence  of 
his  commander,  general  Schuyler.  Rev.  Samuel  Mills,  of  Saybrook,  Ct  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  first  ministers  in  the  country  being  thus  ar- 
dent, their  brethren  in  subordinate  stations  would  of  course  feel  no  scruples  to 
co-operate,  with  the  full  measure  of  their  ability.  After  all,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  did  not  leave  their  appropriate  duties  to  an  unjustifiable  extent, 
and  whether  their  preaching  did  not  savor  too  much  of  the  camp  and  the  battle- 
ground. When  men's  lives  were  so  precarious,  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  min- 
isters to  press  upon  them  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  of  meeting  God  in 
judgment.  When  the  country  was  in  its  state  of  extreme  peril,  the  minds  of 
the  people  should  have  been  directed,  with  all  the  motives  possible,  to  Him  who 
is  a  refuge  in  times  of  danger.  If  the  ministry  had  been  more  spiritual,  if  they 
had  been  Baxters  in  preaching  and  in  holy  living,  as  well  as  Baxters  in  the 
armr,  the  people  would  have  been  far  better  prepared  for  the  torrent  of  French 
infidelity  and  licentiousness,  which  was  to  sweep  over  the  land.  4.  The  com- 
mon effects  of  war  were,  as  usual,  pernicious  to  all  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion.  It  is  computed  that  the  United  States  lost  seventy  thousand  men  in 
batUe  and  by  sickness  in  the  army.  Not  less  tlian  11,000  died  on  board  the 
British  prison  ship,  the  infamous  Jersey.  Fifteen  places  of  public  worship  were 
ntterly  destroyed.  Out  of  19  in  New  York  city,  9  only  were  fit  for  worship, 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  British  troops.  Twelve  or  fifteen  large  towns  were 
burnt  to  ashes.  Industry  was  fktally  interrupted.  Demands  were  made  upon 
the  resources  of  the  connti^,  which  multitudes  of  families  could  ill  sustain.  The 
yirtuoos  SODS  of  many  anxious  parents,  were  transformed  into  dissipated,  discon- 
tented, ruined  sailors  and  soldiers.  Foreign  troops  were  poured  in  upon  the 
land  to  destroy  the  comfort  and  morals  of  many  a  peaceful  and  unoffending  vil- 
lage. The  enects  of  the  war  upon  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  country, 
are  thus  strikingly  ponrtrayed  by  4n  eye  witness,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green. 
Wt^  thifl  extract,  We  close  the  article. 
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"For  the  lon^  period  of  full  forty  yean,  after  what  I  have  just  stated,  there 
was  nothing  in  Nassau  Hall  that  had  the  appearance,  or  the  name,  of  a  religious 
revival.  The  military  spirit  that  pervaded  our  whole  land,  shoitly  after  what 
took  place  as  narrated  above,  was  exceedingly  unfriendly  to  vital  piety,  among 
all  descriptions  of  our  citizens.  Before  the  colleges  of  our  country  were  broken 
up,  as  the  most,  if  not  all  of  them  were,  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary  war, 
military  enthusiasm  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  students,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  could  think  of  little  else  than  warlike  operations.  The  gentleman 
whose  case  I  have  mentioned,  was,  for  a  few  months,  a  tutor  in  the  college  at 
Princeton ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  students  formed  themselves  into  a  military 
company,  chose  their  officers,  furnished  themselves  with  muskets,  learned  tiie 
manual  exercise,  and  could  not  be  kept  from  practising  their  evolutions,  even 
during  the  hours  of  study,  and  in  the  college  edifice.  He  said  that  they  in  fact 
drove  him  out  of  the  house ;  that  is,  they  rendered  his  situation  so  unpleasant, 
that  he  abruptly  resigned  his  tutorship,  and  went  to  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Philadelphia.  The  exercises  of  the  college  at  Princeton  were  totally  suspend- 
ed, for  more  than  three  years ;  and  the  edifice  was  a  barrack,  in  turn  for  both 
the  British  and  American  troops ;  and  the  interior  of  it  was  completely  defaced^ 
exhibiting  nothing  but  filth  and  dilapidation.  In  the  spring  of  1782,  when  I 
became  a  member  of  the  institution,  about  two  years  after  the  recommencement 
of  its  exercises,  the  walls  of  the  building  were  still  perforated  in  a  number  of 
places,  the  effect  of  the  cannon-balls  which  had  passed  through  them,  from  the 
artillery  of  the  American  army  in  the  battle  of  Princeton — ^with  a  view  to  drive 
out  of  the  edifice  a  British  corps  that  had  taken  shelter  there ;  and  only  two.  of 
the  entries  were  in  a  habitable  state.  While  I  was  a  member  of  college,  Uiere 
were  but  two  professors  of  religion  among  the  students,  and  not  more  than  five 
or  six,  who  scrupled  the  use  of  profane  language  in  common  conversation,  and 
sometimes  it  was  of  a  very  shocking  kind.  To  the  influence  of  the  American 
war,  succeeded  that  of  the  French  revolution,  still  more  pernicious,  and  I  think 
more  general.  The  open  and  avowed  infidelity  of  Paine,  and  of  other  writers 
of  the  same  character,  produced  incalculable  injury  to  religion  and  monUs 
throughout  our  whole  country  ;  and  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  young  men  who 
valued  themselves  on  their  genius,  and  were  fond  of  novel  speculations,  was 
the  greatest  of  all.  Dr.  &nith,  the  president  of  the  college  at  that  time,  used 
to  complain  grievously  and  justly,  of  the  mischievous  and  fatal  effects  which 
the  prevalent  infidelity  had  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  told  me,  that  one 
man,  who  sent  his  son  to  the  college,  stated  explicitly  in  a  letter,  that  not  a 
word  was  ever  to  be  said  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion — ^The  youth  was  re- 
fiised  admittance.'' 


STUDY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

[Concluded  from  pafe  46.] 

In  preceding  numbers  of  this  Journal,  we  have  pursued  our  subject  with 
reference  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  Greek  classics,  the  importance 
of  their  study  as  a  source  of  mental  discipline,  and  its  importance  for  the 
knowledge  and  practical  mastery  of  our  own  native  tongue.  We  pass  to 
our  last  topic.  The  study  of  Greek  literature  is  essential  to  success  in  the 
study  of  theology.  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  Here  our  argument  assumes  a  sacred  and  authoritative 
shape.  Were  it  a  matter  of  mere  taste  or  intellectual  cultivation,  though 
of  very  great  importance,  the  study  would  still  be  optional.  But  whatever 
attainment  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  Bible,  and  prepare  us  for  its  more 
successful  investigation,  comes  to  us  as  a  moral  duty.  We  cannot  neglect 
it  witboat  great  guUt    If  our  views  were  not  strangely  contracted,  it  would 
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decide  the  point  at  once,  to  be  reminded  that  the  New  Testament  is  written 
in  Greek,  and  of  the  translations  from  the  Old,  the  most  important,  and 
the  earliest,  is  in  this  language.  We  will  not  attempt  to  prove  what  is  quite 
seli^vident,  that  we  ought  never  to  rely  on  a  translation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, however  faithfully  executed,  when  we  can  have  access  to  the  original. 
No  human  translation  can  transfer  to  itself  the  claim  and  authority  of 
Divine  Inspiration.  This  we  must  acknowledge,  unless  we  believe  that  in 
some  instance  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  guided  the  sacred -writers,  has  in  like 
manner  interposed  to  guide  and  preserve  from  error  their  translators.  Here 
then  we  have  argument  enough  for  the  industrious  pursuit  of  Greek  litera- 
ture.    It  becomes  a  moral  obligation. 

When  it  can  be  proved  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  written  in 
Greek,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics  will  cease  to 
be  a  Christian  duty.  Let  no  man  say  that  he  can  learn  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment by  his  lexicons  merely  :  it  will  be  a  poor,  contracted,  uncertain 
knowledge :  he  cannot  do  this  even  as  an  individual ;  but  if  he  could,  he 
has  no  right  to  be  guided  by  a  principle,  which,  if  generally  acted  on, 
would  be  destructive,  eventually,  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  religion. 
If  every  student  should  resign  himself  to  his  natural  indolence,  and  reason 
as  if  the  possession  of  a  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  absolved  him  from 
the  labor  and  the  duty  of  all  original  investigation,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  as  soon  as  the  last  generation  of  scholars  had  passed  away,  we 
should  be  left  a  generation  of  ignorant,  superficial  tyros,  with  hardly  Greek 
learning  enough  to  understand  the  commentaries,  or  read  this  critical  essays 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Nor  should  we  any  longer  be  able 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  learned  men ;  and  soon,  to  our  ignorance 
would  be  added  presumption,  self-conceit,  and  contempt  of  profound  erudi- 
tion in  the  ministry.  The  transition  then  would  be  very  ready  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from  common  and  familiar  use,  to  glosses 
and  traditions,  to  a  perversion  and  concealment  of  its  light  like  that  before 
the  Reformation,  to  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  to  the  worshipping  of 
saints  and  images,  to  an  inquisitorial  jealousy  of  all  profound  investigation, 
to  a  suspicion  and  defaming  of  men's  motives  in  their  studies,  as  tending 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  or  her  doctrines,  to  the  establishment  of 
another  standard  for  men's  consciences  besides  the  Bible,  and  even  to  vio- 
lent persecution.  Such  things  might  be,  and  yet  the  world  consider  itself 
very  liberal  and  enlightened.  From  ignorance  to  superstition  and  persecu- 
tion the  step  is  a  very  short  one.  Selden,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of 
Tithes,  printed  in  1618,  thus  illustrates  the  opposition  his  own  book  had 
met  with  from  *  distempered  malice,  ignorance,  or  jealousy.'  "  The  learned 
Friar  Bacon's  most  noble  studies,  being  out  of  the  road  of  the  lazy  clergy 
of  his  time,  were  vehemently  at  first  suspected  for  such  as  might  prejudice 
the  church.  Reuchlin  and  Bede,  the  one  for  his  Hebrew,  the  other  for 
bis  Greek,  were  exceedingly  hated,  because  they  learned  and  taught  what 
the  firiars  and  monks  were  mere  strangers  to.  Others,  about  their  time, 
had  like  fortune.  Neither  was  any  one  thing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  so  unwillingly  received,  or  more  opposed  by  such  as  labored 
that  ignorance  might  still  continue  in  her  triumph,  than  that  singular  light 
to  the  clearing  of  error,  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  first  pub- 
lished in  print  by  Erasmus :  and  it  was  ordained,  as  he  says,  under  great 
penalties,  in  I  know  not  what  college  in  Cambridge,  that  no  fellow  of  the 
boase  should  be  so  impious  as  bring  it  within  the  gates.  For  the  world 
hath  never  wanted  store  of  such  blocks  laid  in  the  way  of  learning,  as 
wiUingly  endure  not  any  part  of  curious  diligence,  that  seeks  or  teaches 
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whatsoever  is  beyond  their  commonly  received  Nihil  UUra,'*'^  It  would  be 
easy  to  return  to  an  ignorance  in  sacred  things  as  great  as  this  :  nor  have 
there  been  wanting,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  astonishing  examples  of 
the  facility  of  such  a  revolution. 

Nor  would  any  one,  who  has  any  thing  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintr 
ance  with  the  subject,  gravely  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  patristical 
classics  are  enough  without  the  ancient  classics.  If  we  are  going  to  study 
the  Greek  at  all  as  a  lai^uage,  then  let  us  repair  to  the  sweetest  fountain. 
But  even  if  our  sole  aim  were  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
fathers,  even  then  we  should  have  to  begin  with  the  old  Greek  classics. 
For,  the  works  of  the  fathers  themselves  cannot  be  accurately  understood 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  have 
departed  from  the  Attic  Greek,  and  with  their  peculiarities  in  the  usus 
loquendi.  But,  if  the  student  has  never  read  any  other  Greek  books,  how 
can  he  know  that  there  are  such  peculiarities  :  he  may  be  told  of  it,  the 
grammar  may  disclose  it,  as  it  does  a  hundred  important  principles,  which 
the  student,  with  such  a  narrow  experience,  never  becomes  sensible  of,  and 
which  might,  therefi>re,  for  all  purposes  of  discipline  or  utility,  as  well  be 
written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala :  if  he  has  never  been 
familiar  with  the  Greek  language  iu  the  models  of  its  purity,  it  is  all  one  to 
him,  as  if  in  a  more  perfect  Ibrm  it  never  had  existence.  It  is  folly  to 
think  of  becoming  a  Greek  scholar  in  any  shape,  without  becoming  familiar 
with  this  noble  language  in  its  early,  native,  original  purity.  It  is  greater 
folly,  indeed  it  is  a  grand  absurdity,  to  think  of  attaining  a  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  comparative 
study  of  writers,  not  only  not  prior,  but  more  than  a  hundred  years  poste- 
rior, to  the  era  of  the  New  Testament,  and  who,  therefore,  never  could 
have  exerted  the  smallest  imaginable  influence  on  the  style,  manner,  or 
language  of  the  sacred  writers.  What  should  we  think  of  the  foreigner, 
who,  with  the  intention  of  gaining  a  thorough,  critical  acquaintance  witb 
the  pure  style  of  Milton,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  should  set  himself  at  work  to 
study  the  divines  and  essayists  of  the  age  of  Q.ueen  Anne  ?  or  of  one 
who  should  study  Shenstone,  Thomson,  and  Dyer,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  study  of  Chaucer  t  Yet  this  case  would  not  be  half  so  absurd 
as  the  other.  To  know  what  the  language  and  literature  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  we  must  become  acquainted  both  with  that  which  preceded  and 
that  which  was  contemporary.  Otherwise,  though  we  may  learn  enough 
of  Greek  tcurds  from  the  word-hooks,  to  be  able  to  spell  out  our  task,  it  will 
be,  as  to  any  comprehensive  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writers, 
like  reading  at  random,  and  without  any  acquaintance  with  the  general 
subject,  or  the  previous  narrative,  a  chapter  from  the  middle  of  m 
connected,  thosghtful  history  like  that  of  Tacitus;-* in  such  a  case  we 
might  give  some  important  ideas,  we  could  not  fail  to  do  it,  but,  of  tb^ 
scope,  of  the  philosophical  reflections,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  suggested,  or  have  their  meaning  modified  by  what  has  gone  before, 
of  the  character  of  the  individuals  introduced,  of  the  connection  of  events 
with  the  preceding  history,  or  of  the  meaning  of  any  allusions  to  past  re- 
corded circumstances,  we  could  have  no  conception.  The  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  Little  Antilles,  if  they  had  never  seen  a  map  of  the  globe,  noi 
been  visited  by  any  other  of  its  tenants,  might  imagine  there  was  no  other 
land  but  their  own  little  group  of  islands ;  and  could  have  no  conceptioa 
of  the  relative  position  they  occupy  in  a  world  of  human  beings. 


•  Preibce  to  the  HUtory  of  Tithes,  p.  16,  J^mio  Mid. 
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Relying  on  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon,  and  neglecting  the  study  of 
Greek  in  its  early  purity,  in  its  noblest  masters,  and  its  best  age,  and  limit- 
ing our  acquaintance  to  a  contracted  verbal  knowledge  of  one  or  two 
books,  we  should  soon  become,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  language  as  it 
exists  even  in  these.  The  New  Testament,  as  a  whole  book,  may  be  said 
to  have  its  grand  general  context  in  the  authors  preceding,  contemporary, 
and  succeeding  it ;  to  obtain  a  masterly  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  peculiar,  to  know 
its  reiative  aspect  and  position,  we  must  lay  the  foundation  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  among 
which  it  lies,  as  an  island  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  continents,  with 
influences  coming  to  it  from  them  all.  A  neglect  of  these  is  as  great  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  neglect  of  the 
immediate  context  would  be  on  a  minuter  scale  in  learning  the  meaning  of 
a  difficult  verse.  The  man  who  commits  this  neglect,  cuts  himself  off 
voluntarily  from  one  of  the  best  sources  of  light,  and  will  be  quiite  sure  to 
misinterpret  Spoken  of  the  language  of  the  saCred  writers  this  is  not 
more  true  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  New  Testament 
with  past  systems  of  philosophy  and  modes  of  philosophizing,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  student  on  the  information  he  finds  scattered  through- 
out the  Greek  literature.  There  is  a  wide  sphere  of  external  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  accurate  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  that  can  be 
gained  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  classics.  To  be  a  master  of  his  subject,  the  student  must  be  a&« 
quainted  with  the  power  which  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  literature 
exerted  in  the  time  of  Christ — its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  its  history.  He 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  prevalent  philosophical  systems  in  the  time  of 
the  Saviour,  and  with  the  systems  which  preceded  him.  We  must  know 
what  influence  they  exerted  in  modifying  the  religious  belief  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  what  influence  the  prevailing  philosophical  speculations, 
after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  exerted  on  the  whole  Christian  system.  He 
roust  know  what  was  the  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  what  were  the  foolish 
and  unlearned  questions,  and  what  the  particular  nature  of  the  heresies 
referred  to  in  Paul's  expressions.  He  must  know  the  precise  influence  of 
Platonism ;  what  Platonism  really  is ;  and  how  far  the  Greek  philosophy  in 
any  shape  mingled  with  the  Jewish  learning,  and  had  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  sacred  writers. 

The  questions  how  far  the  various  sects  among  the  Jews  were  influenced 
in  their  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  diverse  systems  of  Grecian 
philo6q>by  to  which  they  separately  adhered ; — how  far  the  ideas  of  Anax- 
agoras  respecting  God,  and  the  speculations  of  successive  Grecian  philoso- 
phers in  regard  to  the  Deity,  were  imbibed  from  their  intercourse,  mediate 
or  intermediate,  with  the  Jews ; — how  far  the  OeoTtnifadoTog  aoq)ia  of  Plato 
may  have  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  inspiration  in  Moses  and  the  Proph- 
ets ;* — bow  far  in  any  way  the  Grecian  philosophy  may  have  been  moulded 

*  *'Iii  the  most  aneient  Greek  aathora,  we  meet  with  manifest  traces  of  a  connection 
with  the  Hebrew;  t  connectioB  which  indeed  does  not  relate  to  etymolo^,  but  it  relates 
to  the  way  of  thinking.  It  may  poesibly  come  from  the  Phoenicians,  to  vfhom  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks  owes  its  first  cultivation ;  or  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  a  source 
with  which  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  poets  have  been  equally  busy.  The  former 
make  no  difficulty  of  owning  the  theft ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  a  probable  conjecture  of  it 
nay  be  fiwiiided  on  tbeir  kmg  cootiniiaiiee  in  Egypt ;  and  this  probability  is  so  fiir  strength- 
ened by  the  great  number  of  hiert^lyphical  passages  with  which  their  writings  are 
interspersed."— .fflicAaelw*  IHssertatum  on  the  Influence  of  Optnions  on  Language^ 
and  of  Language  on  Ojpinion$ypage  71.  London,  1771.  (Oon^pare  Lowth't  Lecturei, 
PogeWSL) 
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by  the  Jewish  worship,  and  then  again  have  exerted  an  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  religious  belief  of  the  Jews,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Pythagorians 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  on  the  other, 
perhaps  reciprocally  (at  a  later  age)  influencing  each  other,  are  questions 
to  be  determined  only  by  means  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek  as  well 
as  Jewish  literature.  What  a  field  of  investigation,  in  the  deepest  degree, 
interesting  and  profound,  does  the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  open  before  the  mind !  On  these  subjects,  the  works  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  though  of  so  great  value  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures, 
are  not  the  only  sources  of  information.  Nor  will  these  authors  themselves 
be  faithfully  studied  and  interpreted  but  by  classical  scholars.  Who,  for 
example,  could  expect  to  gain  a  profound  knowledge  of  Philo,  without 
having  studied  Plato? 

The  very  question  how  far  the  Greek  language  was  prevalent  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  Christ,  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  sacred 
interpreter,  is  one  which  only  those  deeply  versed  in  classical  literature  are 
prepared  to  determine.  '  One  writer  of  great  learning  will  say  that  it  was 
not  prevalent,  that  it  was  scarcely  known ;  another  writer  of  equal  learning 
will  say  that  it  was  prevalent,  so  universally  as  to  be  almost  the  vernacular 
tongue.  The  argument  is  interesting  and  imposing  on  both  sides.  On  its 
determination,  depends,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  important  question 
whether  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Greek.  The  predominating  opinion 
declares  that  the  Greek  did  prevail,  as  the  common  language,  very  widely ; 
and  the  array  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is  so  powerful,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  ''in  respect  to  general  prevalence,"  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  Aramaean  dialect,  were  "  nearly  on  an  equality."  And 
"  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  as  men  who  had  understood 
and  spoken  Greek  all  their  lives,  then  they,  partially  at  least,  thought  in  it, 
and  their  thoughts  are  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek  of  that 
day  and  of  that  country,  as  known  from  other  writers  under  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the  language  as  used  in 
Greece  itself"*  The  point  is  one  which  the  student  ought  to  investigate 
for  himself,  and  its  faithful  investigation  requires  a  knowledge  critical  and 
extensive,  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  which,  except  at  second  hand,  (and 
then  it  would  no  longer  be  critical,)  without  profound  Greek  learning,  is 
vain.  And  who  does  not  see  that  if  scholars  will  content  themselves  with 
second  hand  investigation,  then,  very  soon,  there  will  cease  to  be  original 
investigation  to  resort  to,  and  all  accurate  knowledge  will  gradually  die. 
With  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  farther  we  are  from  its  original  sources, 
the  more  it  comes  to  us  distorted,  and  destitute  of  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  truth.  In  all  second  hand  investigations  there  will  be  a  want  of  confi- 
dence, a  hesitation,  a  want  of  precision,  a  mingling  of  heterogeneous  things, 
a  want  of  accurate  division,  distinction,  and  classification,  with  general  and 
indefinite  assertions.  Such  a  writer  may,  nevertheless,  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  erudition  in  such  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  deceive  the 
multitude ;  he  may  make  learned  references  to  original  authors,  whom  he 
has  never  examined  for  himself,  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  which,  if 
he  were  put  to  the  test,  he  could  not  vouch  as  an  eye  witness,  and  which 
indeed  he  may  have  copied  from  a  writer,  who  himself  copied  them  from 
another,  and  so  on  indefinitely ;  and  in  this  way,  an  assertion,  which  pri- 
marily rests  upon  very  slight  foundations,  may  grow  to  have  all  the  authority 
of  a  settled  truth,  till  some  original  and  fearless  man  assails  its  credit,  and, 

m  '    "      '  «  '  •  111.  , 

•  Biblical  Hepontory,  No.  II.  p.  810. 
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tracing  it  back  through  the  steps  by  which  crescit  eundp^  shows  to  the 
world  in  what  a  shadow  they  have  been  trusting.  "  Ancient  and  rooted 
prejudices/'  says  Berkeley,  ''do  often  pass  into  principles:  and  those 
propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  and  credit  of  a  principle,  are  not 
only  themselves,  but  likewise  whatever  is  deducible  from  them,  thought 
privileged  from  all  examination.  And  there  is  no  absurdity,  which  by  this 
means  the  mind  of  man  may  not  be  prepared  to  swallow.''* 

A  truly  learned  man,  however,  can  tell  at  a  glance,  whether,  on  any 
critical  subject,  a  writer  has  drawn  from  original  sources,  or  gathered 
merely  fragmentary  knowledge,  to  the  exact  sources  of  which  he  cannot 
point.  The  spirit  of  the  true  scholar  is  a  suspicious  spirit,  keen-eyed,  vigi* 
lant,  not  willing  to  take  any  thing  upon  trust :  and  this,  perhaps,  more  than 
aoj^thing  else,  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  profound  and  k 
superficial  student :  one  is  restless  till  he  has  made  his  knowledge  accu* 
rate — ^the  other  is  satisfied  with  fi  farrago  of  inaccurate  generalities. 

How  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  classics  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  generally,  the  works  of  Eisner,  Raphe], 
Kypke,  and  others  abundantly  show.  How  the  pursuit  of  Greek  literature 
tends  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
their  investigation,  any  one  will  be  convinced,  who  will  merely  examine  the 
last  American  edition  of  Lowth's  celebrated  work  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  notice  the  annotations.  The  most  enthusi- 
astic student  of  the  Bible  will  be  a  lover  of  his  Homer.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied,  of  the  manner  in  -which  the  early  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other, 
tbroagh  the  correspondence  in  spirit  and  manners  between  the  Homeric 
and  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  history.  Parallelisms  of  thought  and 
imagery,  and  instances  in  which  a  similarity  and  even  identity  of  manners 
is  evident,  come  to  view  continually.  With  the  exception  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Iliad  is  the  oldest 
book  in  existence;  its  manners  are  of  the  same  patriarchal,  hospitable,  and 
simple  character  with  those  of  the  early  ages  in  the  eastern  world.  Other 
Greek  classics  afford  similar  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ho- 
mer's observations  shon^,  in  some  measure,  what  light  may  be  thus  let  in 
upon  the  sacred  pages  from  all  classical  literature. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  arguments  gained  by  the  comparison  of  par- 
ticular passages  only,  but  from  the  duty  and  importance  of  a  more  general, 
comparative  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  oriental  and 
occidental  world,  that  the  study  of  classical  literature,  especially  of  Greek, 
may  be  urged  upon  the  theologian.  He  should  know,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive view,  the  influence  which,  by  their  respective  genius,  literature, 
philosophy,  living  habits,  religious  worship,  commercial  intercourse,  and 
other  causes,  they  have  exerted  on  each  other,  from  period  to  period,  in  the 
world's  history.  The  study  of  the  Greek  classics,  then,  may  be  urged  on 
the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  a  full,  comparative  knowledge  of  biblical 
and  profane  antiquities,  especially  the  history,  geography,  genealogy,  natu- 
ral history  and  philosophy,  learning  and  philosophical  sects,  manners,  cus- 
toms, public  and  private  life  and  policy  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  To  do  this,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Romans,  many  of  them  involved,  as  to 
their  history,  in  obscurity  and  fable,  requires  not  a  little  learned  labor. 


*  PriAdplet  of  Human  Knowledge,  Sec  124. 
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For  ancient  history,  chronology,  and  geography  especially,  as  well  aa  the 
history  of  philosophical  sects,  we  are  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
Greek  writers.  For  our  knowledge  of  Egypt,  after  the  Old  Testament,  we 
must  resort  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other  Greek  authors 
almost  exclusively.  And  we  wish  to  learn,  with  great  accuracy,  how  large 
a  portion  of  their  learning  and  institutions  the  Hebrews  derived  or  copied 
from  the  Egyptians,  how  far  also  the  Greeks  drew  theirs  from  the  same 
source,  and  how  far  they  gathered  it  from  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

The  work  of  digesting  the  remains  of  ancient  history,  involved,  confoaed, 
and  obscure  as  it  is,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  labor 
of  effecting  such  a  comprehensive,  comparative  view  of  biblical  and  pro- 
fane antiquities,  is  a  gigantic  one.  'It  is  one  whose  accomplishment  will 
advance  in  perfection,  only  in  proportion  as  classical  erudition  becomes 
general.  It  may  be  asked,  la  it  expected  that  every  theological  student 
will  be  called  on  to  accomplish  such  a  labor?  We  answer.  It  ought  to  b6 
expected  that  every  theological  student  shall  be  prepared  lor  it.  That 
enjoying  as  good  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  in  a  deep  classical 
erudition,  as  either  Prideaux,  or  Usher,  or  other  eminent  men,  the  fruit  of 
whose  labors  is  before  us,  enjoyed,  he  ought  to  be  able,  should  occasion 
offer  or  demand,  to  enter  on  such  a  labor,  in  some  measure  fitted  for  the 
task.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  accompany  and  prove  the  investigations  of 
such  men,  originally,  for  himself.  Whenever  he  is  called  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  he  ought  to  go  with  so  broad  a  foundation,  already 
laid  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  profane  and  biblical  learning,  as  shall  secure 
his  onward  progress,  and  give  to  the  church  a  security,  that  when  learned 
men  are  taken  from  professorships  dedicated  to  such  labors  as  we  have 
been  enumerating,  their  place  it  shall  not  be  difficult  to  supply. 

We  shall  have  occasion  once  more  to  advert  to  this  point,  and  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament,  the  importance  of  the  right 
study  and  interpretation  of  which,  constitutes  the  grand  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Whoever  con** 
aiders  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  combined  subtlety 
and  comprehensiveness  of  its  laws,  (which  are  such,  that  idioms,  intro- 
duced by  usage  which  a  man  of  contracted  knowledge  would  deem  con* 
trary  to  law,  regarding  them  as  solecisms,  will  be  seen  by  one  of  more 
extensive  knowledge,  to  be  the  results  of  a  higher  law,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  the  language  in  reality,  a  more 
perfect  instrument  of  human  thought,)  will  feel  that  to  be  master  of  any 
one  of  the  dead  languages,  so  as  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  important  work,  requires  extensive,  patient,  and  accurate 
study.  It  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
the  influence  of  opinions  upon  languages  generally,  as  well  as  a  grammati-* 
cal  acquaintance  with  the  particular  language  before  the  mind.*  **  There 
are,  however,"  says  Tittmann,  *'  not  a  few  interpreters,  who,  afier  having 

*  Michtelis  gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  "  eflfect  produced  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Greek  languaii^e,  which  was  spoken  at  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere  amoDg 
tint  nation.  The  Greeks  often  gave  to  their  gods  the  oailies  of  deman  and  demonion  ; 
and  these  gods  the  Jews  took  to  be  angels ;  but  imagining  the  pagan  deities  to  be  sensi- 
tive and  to  take  delight  in  the  worship  paid  to  tFiem,  they  necessarily  could  take  thecn 
only  for  rebel  angels  and  such  as  were  fallen  from  their  exalted  origin.  And  that  this 
was  the  real  idea  they  entertained  of  s«eh  spirits,  Is  well  kncrwn ;  ano  farther,  thai  tbey 
had  transmitted  it  not  only  to  the  Chrtstiaiis,  but  even  to  the  Arabs ;  id  a  word,  tlie  nost 
manifest  impress  of  it  appears  in  their  language :  in  the  Greek  of  the  Jews,  I  mean  the 
Greek  Bible,  the  word  demonion  signifies  a  devil.**— Z)£f«^tf<ii0fl  on  the  Mfluence  of 
OpimonB  on  Language^  cmd  of  Lemgmge  on  OfMonOpp,  6. 
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read  a  few  books,  and  got  by  ix)te  the  cpmrnon  rules  of  the  grammarians, 
and  turned  over  the  lexicons,  which  in  this  respect  are  for  the  most  part 
miserably  written,  suppose  themselves  to  have  imbibed  treasures  of  philo- 
logical learning;  and  being  accustomed,  without  consideration,  to  regard 
all  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  especially  the  former,  as  the 
result  of  chance,  they  pay,  of  course,  no  regard  to  that  necessity  which  lies 
in  the  essential  and  universal  laws  of  language,  such  as  every  where  ne- 
cessarily regulates  the  manner  of  expressing  ideas  by  words.     Such  persons, 
therefore,  pronounce  that  to  be  the  simplest  interpretation,  which  is  most 
easily  confirmed  by  the  meagre  authority  of  the  lexicons.     To  us,  however, 
those  persons,  above  all  others,  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
language,  who  are  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing,  of  which  they  cannot 
explain  the  cause,  to  the  mere  will  or  custom  of  the  people  among  whom 
this  or  that  language  was  vernacular."*     Again  this  writer  remarks  on  the 
same  point,  **  Although  the  assiduous  perusal* of  many  writers  is  necessary, 
Id  order  correctly  to  observe  the  laws  of  syntax  in  a  language ;  yet  the 
causts  of  those  laws  are  not  to  be  discerned,  except  by  a  diligent  compari- 
son of  the  genius  of  the  language  in  question,  with  the  necessary  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  common  to  all  languages.     He,  however,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  these  laws,  cannot  properly  understand  their  use; 
much  less  can  he  teach,  with  clearness,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be 
applied,  nor  to  what  extent  they  may  be  changed  by  usage.^t     The  object 
of  the  essay  firom  which  this  last  quotation  is  taken,  is  to  show  that  the 
sacred  writers  in  the  New  Testament  have  observed  the  laws  of  grain mati- 
cal  accuracy ;  and  that  the  contrary  opinion,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
resulting  from  it,  is  most  pernicious,  "  rendering  the  whole  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  uncertain,"  and  delivering  it  over  to  men  not  pro- 
ibttndly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.     It  is  impossible  to  read  this, 
or  the  essay  on  simplicity  of  interpretation  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
convincing  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  classics 
lo  all  who  would  accurately  understand  the  Greek  Scriptures. 

Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament,  founded  on  the  investigation  of  the 
different  idioms  and  usage  of  the  sacred  writers,  compared  with  the  usage 
of  the  pore  Greek  classics,  are  comparatively  recent.     These  lexicons  are 
yet  imperfect ;  moreover,  they  never  were  intended  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  investigation  on  the  part  of  each  student ;  they  merely  pre- 
sent, in  a  condensed  form  and  one  easy  for  use,  the  results  of  another's 
examination  and  study,  and  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  those  results, 
each  individual  ought  himself  to  be  able  to  judge,  from  his  own  past  and 
constantly  increasing  experience  in  the  study  of  what  might  be  called  the 
comparative   anatomy  of  the  language.     The  best  lexicons  that  can  be 
made,  must  be  continually  improving  through  the  increase  of  critical  know- 
ledge, on  the  part  of  the  community  of  scholars,  not  relinquishing,  because 
a  lexicon  has  been  made,  the  investigations  out  of  which  it  grew,  in  the 
patient  study  of  the  classics,  but  continuing  and  enlarging  those  investiga- 
tions with  each  increase  of  the  means,  and  thus  forming  a  new  mass  and 
series  of  observations,  more  scientific  and  accurate,  out  of  which  another 
lexicographer  will  collect  materials  for  another  and  more  perfect  lexicon. 
In  general  a  lexicon  may  perhaps  be  considered  not  so  much  a  correct 
guide  for  scholars  in  their  acquisitions,  as  a  correct  exponent  of  the  degree 
of  philological  knowledge  then  existing  in  the  community.     A  man  might 
as  well  undertake  to  learn  the  present  geography  of  the  United  States  from 


•  BibUcal  Repodtory,  Vol.  I.  p.  4M.  i  Bib.  Rep.  Vol  I.  p.  166. 
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a  map  constructed  twenty  years  ago,  as  think  of  being  correctly  guided  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  past  Greek  lexicons. 

"  Those  therefore/'  says  Tittmann  in  the  essay  last  quoted*  "  who  in 
youth  have  become  imbued  by  severe  study,  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  labors  of  whose  future  lives  have  lefl  them 
leisure  and  strength  to  fulfil  the  proper  duties  of  an  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament,  enjoy  a  rare  felicity.  The  lot  of  very  many,  however,  is  widely 
different;  they  have  been  able,  formerly,  to  read  but  few  of  the  Greek 
authors;  and  having  acquired  no  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  lexicons,  however 
unsatisfactory  and  worthless ;  and  are  thus  unable,  through  want  of  leisure 
and  books,  to  make  good  in  afler  life,  that  which  they  have  neglected  in 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  those  philologians,  who  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  have  often  such 
a  distaste  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  most  gladly  abandon 
it  to  the  theologians,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  all  theologians,  who 
are  in  a  manner  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  those  great  men, 
who  have  been  so  much  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  Ian* 
guages,  by  learning,  sagacity,  and  sound  judgment." 

In  reasoning  on  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  character  requisite  in  an 
interpreter  of  the  New  Testament,  and  lamenting  its  deficiency  at  the 
present  day,  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  this  admirable  writer  observes, 
*'  It  i^  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  the  works  of  the  ancient  classic 
writers  may  be  recommended  to  be  studied  by  an  interpreter ;  because  in 
them,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  e.  g.  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
although  they  were  devoted  to  letters,  and  occupied  with  important  afiairs, 
there  is  yet  exhibited  that  natural  integrity  of  disposition  and  feeling,  i.  e. 
that  simplicity  of  character,  which  it  has  happened  to  few  in  our  days  to 
preserve." 

In  the  article  of  Planck  on  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  there  is  likewise 
proof  to  demonstration  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  Greek  literature  to  a  faithful  interpreter.  "  The  interpreter  of 
the  New  Testament  who  desires  to  be  regarded  as  prepared  and  thoroughly 
furnished  for  his  work,  must  be  acquainted  with  all  those  particulars  in 
which  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  differs  from  the  pure  Attic  diction  ; 
and  this  he  can  never  be,  unless  the  character  and  usus  loquendi  of  this 
later  language  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy. 
.  .  .  .  Many  are  ignorant  both  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  Greek 
idiom,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  vestiges  of  the  Aramaean  language,  the 
sacred  Hellenism  principally  consists ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  criteria  and 
marks  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Attic  diction,  which  alone  is 
taught  in  the  schools  and  in  grammatical  books ;  they  are  ignorant,  in  short, 
of  the  sources,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  estimating  them,  whence 
that  usus  loquendi  is  chiefly  drawn,  to  which,  as  to  a  supreme  law,  all  the 
grammatical  relations  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  referred."* 

If  the  sacred  writers  were  "unacquainted  with  grammatical  studies,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  accurately  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  nor  hr 
niiliar  with  its  nature  and  character,"  then  there  is  the  greater  need  of 
depth  and  accuracy  of  Greek  learning  in  their  interpreters,  inasmuch  as  an 
inaccurate  writer  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  interpreted  than  an  accurate 
-  --     I  . 

*  Biblical  Repontory,  Vol.  I.  p.  644 
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one.  Ify  though  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  languages  accu- 
ratelj  and  after  the  models  of  its  early  purity,  they  yet  did  not  neglect  the 
laws  of  language,  but  wrote  the  existing  common  dialect  with  propriety, 
then  it  is  all  important  to  ascertain  the  character  of  that  dialect,  to  learn  its 
peculiar  idioms,  and  how  far,  and  in  what  respects,  it  departed  from  the 
Attic  purity,  what  were  the  causes  of  such  a  departure,  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress. The  student  ought  to  know  what  belongs  to  the  ancient  language, 
what  to  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  and  what  to  the  usage  and  idiom  of 
GomoM>n  life.  If,  again,  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  state  any  principles 
according  to  which  the  sacred  writers  de?iated  from  Attic  purity,  if  they 
transferred  the. usus  loquendi  of  their  own  tongue  to  the  Greek,  not  accord- 
ing to  a  common  law,  but  as  accidental  circumstances,  or  each  one's  indi- 
tidaal  taste  dictated,  then  there  is  the  greater  danger  of  a  blind  reliance 
OD  the  lexicons,  and  the  more  need  of  personal  investigation  of  the  style  of 
each  apostle  separately  compared  with  Attic  Greek,  and  with  the  Greek 
writers  of  a  later  age.  It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  instances  in 
which  new  words,  or  new  powers  and  significations  of  words  have  grown 
out  of  new  circumstances  of  life,  or  intercourse  social  and  foreign,  or  have 
arisen  gradually  in  the  deviations  of  later  writers  from  the  Attic  usage,  or 
hare  been  produced  by  the  transfer  of  the  Hebrew  usti$  loquendi  to  classic 
Greek,  or  to  the  Greek  of  common  life  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  In  the  style 
of  the  New  Testament,"  says  Planck  in  the  remarkable  article  quoted 
aboTe,  "  the  u$us  loquendi  of  both  the  earlier  and  later  writers,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the  common  spoken  language.  .  .  . 
.  .  •  But  it  has  hitherto  been  the  common  fault  of  all  interpreters,  with 
the  exception  of  Fischer  and  Sturz,  that  in  determining  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  sacred  authors,  they  have  very  rarely  had  regard  to  the  kind  of 
'writers  from  whom  they  drew  parallel  passages;  whether  they  were  of 
approved  authority,  or  whether  of  a  later  age,  when  the  purity  and  chastity 
of  the  earlier  Greek  diction  was  no  longer  preserved  nndefilcd.  Hence  it 
has  happened  that  they  have  frequently  attributed  senses  to  words,  which  a 
reference  to  time  would  show  that  they  could  not  possibly  have."*  Of 
what  vast  importance,  then,  it  is  to  the  theological  student  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  an  accurate,  comparative 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  various  periods  of  its  history  and  changes,  and  a 
profound,  comprehensive  knowledge,  of  it  as  a  whole,  from  its  origin  and 
classic  purity  to  its  latest  use.  It  is  important  not  only  to  guard  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  from  mistakes  produced  by  ^heer  igno- 
rance, bat  from  perversions  produced  by  ignorance  and  wrong  motives 
combined.  *'  We  could  show,''  says  Tittmann,  ''  by  a  multitude  of  exam- 
ples, how  many  false  interpretations  which  have  sprung  up  out  of  a  hatred 
of  orthodoxy,  rest  solely  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  who,  because  they 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  observe  even  the 
necessary  laws  of  language,  have  supposed  that  their  words  might  be  made 
to  signify  just  what  they  themselves  pleased." 

Again,  the  history  of  words,  on  the  full  exhibition  of  which  de- 
pends in  so  great  a  degree  their  signification,!  cannot  be  faithfully 
investigated  but  by  a  skilful  Greek  scholar.  The  faithful  investi- 
gation of  words  in  the  New  Testament  embraces  the  investigation 
of  usage  in   the   classic   writers,    their    usage    in    the    Septuagint  and 


•  Biblical  Rep«itory,  Vol.  I.  p.  687. 

f  PUDck*0  Remarks  oq  the  Lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  690. 
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in  later  writers  who  have  deviated  from  Attic  purity,  their  significaiion,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  determined,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  their  proper 
signification  generally  in  the  New  Testament,  and  their  particular  atgoift- 
cation  in  the  particular  writer  and  particular  passage  of  that  writer  in 
question.     All  this  the  theologian  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  himself.    Not 
relying  on  his  lexicon,  hut  using  it  rather  as  a  general  concordance,  he 
shun  Id  bring  his  own  judgment  to  every  part  of  the  iitvestig&tion  as  it  pro- 
ceeds.    He  ought  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  that 
when  a  particular  passage  in  any  author  is  referred  to  as  containing' a  par- 
ticular word  in  question,  he  may  determine  its  meaning,  not  simply  froai 
relying  on  the  judgment  of  the  lexicon,  but  likewise  iirom  his  own  peraonal 
acquaintance  with  the  style  of  that  author  and  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage in  that  age.     He  should  aim  to  be  so  far  acquainted  with  the  general 
subject,  that  in  any  particular  investigation  which  another  has  laid  before 
him,  he  may  carry  his  own  knowledge  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  being  able  to  say  that  it  accords  with  his  own  experience,  that  it  is 
an  investigation  which  condenses  and  brings  to  memory  his  own  knowledge, 
giving  to  it  a  unity  of  impression,  the  character  of  one  truth  to  scattered 
information  which  he  himself  has  been  gathering  through  his  whole  courae 
of  study.     How  important  a  deep  Greek  learning,  and  the  profound,  origioal 
investigation  of  particular  words  may  be  in  maintaining  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  in  refuting  the  arguments  brought  against  their  au- 
thenticity, we  might  abundantly  show  from  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
labors  of  professor  Stuart,  as  well  as  from  the  pages  of  other  critical  writr 
ers.     The  investigations  of  Paul's  style  and  use  of  words  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  are  such  as  never  would  have  occurred  to  his  mind  under  the 
shape  even  of  a  possibility,  had  his  ideas  of  the  kind  and  compass  of  Greek 
learning  required  in  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  been  as  con- 
tracted during  the  course  of  his  studies  as  are  those  of  multitudes  in  our 
country.     A  rebuke  of  Planck  to  Schleiermacher,  on  account  of  doubts 
which  this  latter  writer  started  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  firat 
epistle  to  Timothy,  and  which  ho  could  not  have  fallen  into  had  his  know- 
lodge  of  the  true  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  been  deeper,  is 
an  instance  equally  in  point.* 

It  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  case,  likewise,  that  an  important  doctrine  may 
rest  for  much  of  its  proof  on  the  signification  of  a  single  word,  the  full  investi- 
gation and  defence  of  which  will  call  intense  all  the  stores  of  Greek  eruditioa, 
classical  and  common.  This  is  tho  case  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
word  Muiv,  It  is  the  case  also  with  the  word  Kvqws,  so  profoundly 
investigated  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Biblical  Repository. 
Tho  investigations  of  Prof.  Stuart  in  tlie  commentary  on  Romans,  specially 
on  i\\e  fifth  chapter,  and  on  the  word  Kriaig  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Dihljcal  llnp().««itory,  may  also  be  adduced.  Dr.  Henderson's  critical  e&- 
amination  of  I  Tim.  iii.  IG,  God  manifest  in  the  Jlesh,  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work,  is  another  eminent  example.  But  such 
examples  might  be  multiplied  filmost  ad  lihitum.i 

Suppose  now  that  such  scholars  as  these,  and  their  predecessors,  the  men 
who  have  laid  so  noble  a  foundation  for  us  to  build  upon,  had  reasoned  as 
absurdly  on  this  subject  as  some  among  us  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  (and 

•  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  644. 

t  All  that  we  have  quoted,  and  all  that  has  been  written  by  such  men  as  Planck, 
Tittmann,  Morus  and  Erncsli  concerning  ihe  science  of  interpretation  proves  unavoidably 
the  ariTument  for  the  study  of  (>reck  literature.  Through  liic  that  science  ought  to  oc* 
cupy  a  portion  of  time  in  the  dtudius  of  the  tlicologian. 
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they  had  jutt  as  good  a  right,)  we  should  have  remained  in  biblical  literar 
tore  and  criticism  where  the  world  was  three  hundred  years  ago.    The 
same  processes  by  which  biblical  science  has  come  into  existence  are  requi* 
site,  only  on  a  larger  and  increasing  scale,  to  keep  it  alive,  and  raise  it  from 
infancy  to  manhood.    Shall  the  world  advance  with  such  astonishing  speed 
in  every  other  science,  and  shall  this  science,  to  which  all  others  ought  to 
be  tributary,  be  suffered  to  stop  short,  because  of  our  miserably  contracted 
notions  in  regard  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  its  pursuit  ?     We  just 
begin  to  see  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  profound  learning 
lightly  directed ;  a  noble  era  in  biblical  science  has  commenced ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  midnight  retreats  before  the  rising  sun;  we 
behold  what  an  immense  world  of  investigation,  completely  untroidden  and 
unvkited,  expands  to  the  view.     And  now  if  relying  on  what  has  already 
been  done,  a  personal  classical  erudition  is  supposed  to  grow  rare  among 
lis,  indeed,  unless  it  become  general,  biblical  learning,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing, will  decline,  and  in  the  same  proportion  will  enlightened  piety  decline, 
and  fanaticism,  disorder,  and  infidelity  will  increase,  and  darkness  will 
shroud  the  word  of  God,  and  errors  will  be  multiplied  in  theology,  and 
keresies  will  swarm  from  the  pulpits,  and  even  the  papal  superstitions  may 
return  to  rule  the  spirits  of  men  with  a  tenfold  despotism.      Let  the  clergy 
of  the  United  States  ever  become  ignorant,  and  if  classical  literature  be 
neglected  they  certainly  will  become  so,  in  that  wide  province  at  least  in 
which  learning  is  demanded  of  them ; — if  they  even  remain  stationary,  and 
do  not  keep  pace  in  biblical  science  with  the  world's  onward  progress  in 
every  thing  else,  then  will  all  the  tribes  of  errorists  and  infidels  that  have 
ever  afflicted  the  church  of  Christ  start  into  fresh  life,  and  swarm  prolific 
and  active  through  the  dense  population  of  the  country. 

A  knowledge  of  biblical  criticism  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  c<M*rect 
knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  indispensable  at  the  very  outset ;  and  it  is  aa 
necessary  for  the  theological  student  in  every  step  of  his  progress.  A  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  Greek  is  essential  for  all  accurate  advancement  in 
doctrinal  theology.  In  the  professor  and  the  student  of  doctrinal  theology, 
it  is  as  essential  for  eminence  and  success,  as  it  is  to  the  professor  and  the 
student  of  sacred  literature.  If  the  latter  professor  ought  to  be  a  masterly 
iat&rpreter  of  the  sacred  writers,  so  ought  the  former.  In  each  lecture- 
room  philological  knowledge  is  the  ground  work  of  all  solid  attainments. 
Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  the  intermediate  year  in  the  theological  course, 
the  year  peculiarly  devoted  to  doctrinal  theology,  is  one  of  gross  neglect, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  classics  and  sacred  literature  in  general,  but  even  of 
the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This  study  is  practically  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  and  distinct  department  from  that  of  doctrinal  the- 
ology ;  and  here  begins  a  forgetfulness  of  Greek  literature  and  sacred  criti- 
cism which  is  fatal  to  future  progress ;  the  unnatural  divorce  commenced 
as  students  will  be  maintained  as  settled  ministers,  and  the  English  Bible 
with  an  English  concordance  is  likely  to  be  through  life  the  sphere  of  the 
clergyman's  critical  studies. 

The  same  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  necessary  for  his  first  advances 
in  biblical  criticism  is  also  necessary  for  an  accurate,  original  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  And  as  to  sacred  rhetoric,  usually  pursued  at  about 
the  same  period  in  the  theological  course,  all  the  arguments  by  which  we 
have  urged  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics  on  all  who  would  strengthen  or 
enrich  die  imagiaati<»i,  discipline  the  mind,  and  obtain  a  deep  knowledge 
and  practical  mastery  of  their  own  native  tongue,  may  be  urged  with  greater 
power  on  those  who  are  looking  to  be  Christ's  ambassadors  to  guilty  men. 
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and  who  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be  powerful  in  practical  eloquence,  and  in 
the  use  of  language  as  a  noble  instrument  of  thought.  We  might  here 
speak  of  profane  history  in  general,  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure  lost 
if  classical  literature  be  neglected.  For,  the  proposition  to  abolish  classi- 
cal literature  is  scarcely  less  than  a  proposition  to  erase  from  the  world's 
memory  at  least  half  of  the  world's  secular  history.  The  whole  three 
thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  all  the  period  con- 
temporary with  him,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  succeeding  him,  would  be 
a  perfect  blank  if  classical  learning  had  not  crowded  it  with  information. 
Crowded  as  it  now  is,  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  learned,  and  if  classi- 
cal erudition  be  suffered  to  decline  and  be  forgotten,  what  we  already  know^ 
will  disappear,  and  darkness  will  occupy  its  place.  For  what  are  we  to  dot 
We  are  in  the  power  of  the  veriest  deceivers,  if  we  be  not  able  to  compare 
what  they  tell  us  with  the  original  truth.  Shall  the  historians  in  our  coun- 
try remain  satisfied  with  Gibbon,  Mitford,  Ferguson,  Niebuhr,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  prejudiced  and  partial  historians,  or  go  to  the  original  sources, 
and  examine  and  think  like  members  of  a  great  republic  7  But  this  is  in 
some  measure  a  digression  from  our  main  subject. 

It  is  ecclesiastical  history,  above  all  others,  with  which  the  theologian 
needs  to  be  conversant ;  ecclesiastical  history  in  its  most  philosophical  and 
comprehensive  view ;  the  history  of  religions  doctrines  and  sects  in  all 
ages,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  But  what  is  to  be- 
come of  it,  if  classical  literature  passes  into  contempt  f  No  attempt  at  a 
connection  of  sacred  and  profane  history  would  ever  have  been  made  with- 
out a  deep  Greek  erudition  ;  and  what  a  work  there  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  great  department.  Mosheim  could  scarce  have  written  five 
pages,  if  he  had  not  been  a  profound  classical  scholar.  And  do  we  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  the  dry  bones  of  his  learning  ?  Neander  in  Germany 
could  not  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  execution  of  his  comprehensive  plan, 
if  he  had  not  come  to  his  work  with  a  wide  and  deep  classical  preparation. 
To  the  shame  of  English  literature  be  it  spoken,  that  rich  as  it  is  in  almost 
every  other  department,  the  student  in  ecclesiastical  history  can  scarce  find 
a  better  native  source  of  early  information  than  the  unsanctifieJ  volumes 
of  Gibbon  himself.  The  gigantic  labor  of  this  great  historian  would  never 
even  have  been  contemplated,  far  less  executed,  without  a  gigantic  classical 
erudition.  The  idea  of  a  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  without 
such  an  erudition,  is  an  absurdity.  A  history  of  early  opinions,  founded 
on  the  accurate  study  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  is 
eminently  needed.  Who  would  look  for  it,  but  from  a  profound  classical 
scholar  ?  We  wish  not  to  undervalue  the  work  of  Milner,  excellent  in  its 
kind,  though  few  would  call  it  a  critical  or  philosophical  history. 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  cast  the  eye  along  a  single  shelf  in  any  depart- 
ment of  sacred  or  theological  literature,  without  meeting  some  work,  indis- 
pensably necessary,  but  which  never  would  have  had  a  being,  without  a 
deep  classical,  and  especially  Greek  erudition.  What  would  have  become 
of  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Cappell,  Carpzov,  Glassius,  Father  Simon, 
Castell,  Grotius,  Hody,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Schleusner,  Morus,  Emesti, 
without  a  depth  and  extent  of  classical  erudition,  which  we,  forsooth,  are 
accustomed  to  think  almost  unattainable?  Would  such  works  as  the 
Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton  ever  have  existed,  if  the  people  of  that  day, 
or  of  an  earlier  period,  had  judged  of  classical  learning  as  we  do?  And 
would  succeeding  scholars,  either  in  Germany,  England,  or  any  where 
else,  have  made  any  advancement  on  the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  with- 
out a  similar  preparation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
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literatures?  What  would  have  become  of  Reland's  PalestiDe  (to  name  no 
other  works  in  this  department),  or  of  Stillingfieet's  Origines  Sacrae,  or 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  or  Bishop  Bull  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  Commentaries  of  Rosenmueller  and  Kuinoel,  or  a 
multitude  of  other  works  which  might  be  mentioned,  works  that  cannot 
eTea  be  studied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  if  the  genius  and  in- 
dustry of  their  authors  had  been  paralyzed  by  our  contracted  opinions.  In« 
deed  without  a  persevering  application  to  classical  studies,  the  whole  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible  would  have  slept  in  darkness;  so  that  Providence  seems, 
by  such  a  direction  of  the  general  mind,  to  have  been  preparing  the  way 
for  the  accurate  study  of  his  word.  Without  a  thorough  preparation  in  Greek 
literature,  such  a  thing  as  the  examination  and  collation  of  New  Testament 
Greek  MSS.  would  have  been  unknown.  The  work  of  Middleton  on  the 
Greek  article,  and  the  labors  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Griesbach  and 
Knapp  oa  the  New  Testament  would  not  have  existed.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  look  into  a  single  introduction  to  the  Old  or  New  TestaAient,  or  a  single 
Tolame  of  biblical  archaeology,  without  being  convinced  of  the  necessary 
GOQDection  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature, 
and  the  critical  knowledge  of  God's  word.  Oriental  learning,  so  intimately 
and  indispensably  connected  with  biblical  learning,  will  not  flourish,  except 
oar  scholars,  generation  after  generation,  be  prepared  for  its  acquisition, 
by  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

The  internal  evidences  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  can- 
not be  fully  appreciated  but  by  contrasting  their  pure  religion  with  the 
theological  speculations,  absurdities,  and  struggles  of  the  ancients.  But  if 
classical  and  especially  Greek  literature  declines,  what  is  to  become  of  all 
that  class  of  evidences  of  Christianity,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  the  state  of  the  old  pagan  world,  and  the  minute 
comparison  of  paganism  and  Christianity.  On  this  point,  if  we  look,  in 
oar  own  country,  at  president  Appleton's  admirable  theological  lectures, 
this  single  book  is  argument  enough  for  the  necessity  of  profound  classical 
study.  Much  more  is  Tholuck's  learned  treatise  (translated  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  the  Biblical  Repository)  on  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of 
heaikemsnif  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  Christianity, 

The  deistical  writers,  who  appeared  in  England  a  century  ago,  would 
have  met  no  Lelands  to  crush  them,  if  classical  erudition  bad  not  been 
general  and  profound.  The  learned  Cudworth  would  hardly  have  written 
his  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  if  his  own  intellect  had  not  gath- 
ered learning  wide  as  the  world.  Watson  could  have  conquered  Gibbon 
only  on  his  own  ground  in  ancient  learning.  Yet  a  superficial  Voltaire,  a 
contemptible  Tom  Paine,  even  a  wretch  who  can  scarce  read,  write,  or 
think,  may  start  an  objection  to  Christianity,  which  will  require  a  vast  and 
manifold  knowledge  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  fully  to  answer.  *'  Many  talk  of  the  truth,"  said  Hooker,  "  which 
nerer  sounded  the  depths  from  whence  it  springeth."  Error  is  easy ;  truth 
is  too  valoable  not  to  cost  labor.  The  older  the  world  grows,  there  will  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  new  methods  of  defending  the  divine  authority  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  profound  scholars  will  be  tasked 
to  maintain  their  correct  interpretation.  The  array  of  argument  necessary 
to  confute  evety  false  sect  that  has  existed,  proves  this.  As  fast  as  one 
heresy  is  defeated,  the  spirit  of  error  rises  in  another  form ;  it  is  ever  vary-* 
iflg  and  deceitful ;  we  ought  to  know  its  symptoms,  and  the  history  of  its 
a[)pearancefl,  consequences,  and  mode  of  confutation  in  all  past  heresies^ 
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that  we  may  know  how  to  detect  and  defeat  them  again ;  else,  though  ap- 
parently long  ago  exorcised,  Nestorians,  Nicolaitans,  Cerinthians,  EbioniteSy 
Donatistd,  Novatians,  ander  unaccustomed  and  specious  names,  will  be 
rising  ever  and  anon,  to  vex  the  church  and  lure  souls  to  perdition.  The 
controversy  with  the  Socinians,  demands  a  profundity  of  Greek  learning,  a 
masterly  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  criticism,  and  a  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  shall  set  at  defiance  all  their  distortions  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  all  their  sophistical  arts  of  reasoning.  Dr.  Smith's  Scrip- 
ture Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  besides  setting  in  a  glowing  light  the  pro<^ 
of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  is  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  confound  the 
sophistry,  and  expose  the  true  character  of  Unitarians  both  in  thb  country 
and  in  England.*  But  it  is  such  a  work  as  profound  learning  and  ^abo- 
rate  investigation  only  could  produce. 

There  are  yet  many  great  questions,  which  can  be  completely  elucidated 
only  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  antiquity.  The  first  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
reveals  a  field  off  investigation  that  will  never  even  be  entered  on,  if  the 
students  in  our  country  be  discouraged  from  the  faithful  prosecution  of 
their  classical  studies,  by  the  crude  speculations  of  so  many  experiment- 
makers  in  literature.  Our  vision  has  been  but  just  gratified  with  Aome- 
made  philological  and  critical  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  in  the  production 
of  which  not  merely  a  mind  replete  with  learning,  but  a  soul  of  deep  piety 
has  been  engaged.  Shall  we  refuse  the  only  discipline  that  can  prepare 
the  way  for  more  numerous  examples  of  such  excellence,  or  shall  we  dig 
deep,  lay  a  broad  foundation,  imbue  the  common  genius  of  the  people  with 
Greek,  and  so  be  ready  for  an  advancement  in  this  great  science,  beyond 
all  previous  expectation  1  How  are  our  learned  professorships  to  be  filled, 
when  their  present  incumbents  are  taken  away  f  Shall  they  be  encum- 
bered with  individuals,  whose  acquisitions  fit  them  rather  to  be  students 
than  teachers,  who  can  but  follow  where  they  ought  to  lead,  and  who  will 
be  compelled  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  their  office  even  after  entering  on  the 
performance  of  those  duties ;  or  shall  they  be  filled  by  men  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, of  habits  of  studious  investigation  never  interrupted,  knowledge  ready 
for  the  lecture-room,  enthusiasm  in  its  farther  acquisition,  and  familiar  elo- 
quence in  its  communication  7  They  ought  to  be  filled  by  men  of  warm 
piety,  if  not  by  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  but  piety  and  eminent  learning 
have  been  sadly  divorced ;  the  overseers  of  our  literary  and  theologicaT  in- 
stitutions search  with  some  perplexity  for  their  union.  And  so  it  will  be, 
till  our  course  of  education  is  a  better  one. 

What  shall  we  do  for  our  Greek  lexicons,  even  supposing  we  conclude  U> 
confine  ourselves  to  one  Greek  book,  the  New  Testament,  and  one  other, 
the  Septuagint  t  Shall  we  continue  to  import  them  from  Germany  and 
England?  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  in  time  of  war  we  should  send  U> 
South  America  for  our  guns  and  ammunition.  But  this  must  be  the  case, 
unless  classical  Greek  literature  flourishes  in  all  our  colleges.  And  in 
looking  back  upon  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  help  of  thi9  litera- 
ture, we  are  to  remember  not  only  that  the  treasures  of  antiquity  have  not 
been  exhausted  by  past  scholars,  but  that  in  every  kind  of  science,  even 
while  new  discoveries  are  making,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  preserve 
accurate  knowledge,  to  go  over  again  and  again,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  very  ground  earliest  discovered.  The  investigations  of  Newton  do  not 
prevent  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  successive  minds  to  his  system; 
nor  do  the  investigations  of  Lardner  or  of  Cudworth  make  it  any  leas  im- 

*  Why  has  this  work  never  been  republished  in  Boston  ? 
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portant  that  new  scholan  should  be  ccmstantly  renewing  them.  We  may 
not  throw  off  owrpersoncU  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  nor  imagine,  that 
while  the  general  mind  is  prejudiced  against  this  study,  individual  minds 
will  give  themselves  away  to  it.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  all  this  array  of  learning  is  to  be  mastered  by  every  theological 
student^  and  whether  we  would  have  all  students  become  profound  Gre« 
cians,  or  whether  classical  literature  may  not  safely  be  left  to  the  care  of  a 
few ;  it  is  granted  to  be  well  that  a  few  shonld  attend  to  it,  perhaps  become 
proficients  in  it ;  but,  for  the  many,  might  not  the  time  spent  in  its  pursuit  be 
better  employed  T  Not  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  of  the  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning,  we  say,  look  at  its  results.  The  study  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
commenced  in  early  life,  and  what  individuals  shall  we  select  as  the  favored 
few,  whom,  in  order  not  to  be  without  some  men  that  can  read  the  Bible  in 
Greek,  we  will  classically  educate?  Here  the  common  proverb  applies, 
What  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's.  Would  that  it  were  felt  as  a 
moral  obligation  that  the  course  in  every  literary  institution  without  excep- 
tion throaghout  our  country  should  be  such  as  would  compel  every  student 
to  pass  through  a  profound  Greek  discipline,  and  not  leave  its  pursuit  at 
the  mercy  of  his  own  indolence,  or  the  contracted  views  of  his  guardians. 
Then,  if  there  be  any  thing  more  ennobling  and  constraining  in  the  mo- 
tives of  piety  than  in  those  of  mere  intellectual  excitement  and  ambition, 
we  might  in  a  land  of  revivals,  look  forward  to  a  career  in  biblical  learning, 
nobler  than  that  of  Germany,  and  better  for  the  worl(^.  Without  such  a 
system,  we  cannot. 

Among  every  people  particular  genias  and  pursuits  grow  out  of  the 
general  habit,  inclination,  and  demand  of  the  national  mind.  To  have  one 
accomplished  genius  or  proficient  in  any  employment,  there  must  be  a 
mnliitude  who  are  inferior.  It  is  so  in  mechanical,  it  is  not  less  so  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  Germany  would  never  have  possessed  a  Haydn,  a 
Blumenbach,  a  Michaelis,  had  there  not  been  many  indifferent  musicians, 
physiologists  and  philologists  out  of  whom  these  men  grew,  as  a  tall  gigan- 
tic tree  grows  above  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and  taller  ■  than  it  would  have 
grown  by  itself.  Our  tendency  to  admire  and  perhaps  overrate  individual 
genias,  makes  us  forget  its  dependence  on  the  common,  general  mind. 
Neither  an  age  or  nation  can  create  individual  genius,  but,  with  some 
glorious  exceptions,  its  direction  to  a  particular  sphere  depends  rather  on 
the  spirit  or  employment  of  the  age  or  nation,  instead  of  being  determined 
by  an  original,  independent  tendency  within  itself.  Sweden  possessed  a 
liinnieae ;  about  the  same  period  the  Dutch  had  a  Leuwenhoek  and  Boer- 
haave ;  so  they  have  had  in  another  department  a  Grotius,  Gronovius,  and 
Wyttenback ;  all  grew  out  of  the  disposition  and  prevailing  movement  of 
the  national  mind,  were  raised,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  multi- 
tude. France  would  not  have  possessed  a  Laplace,  if  the  genius  of  the 
peo]rie  had  not  be^n  mathematical.  Nor  England  a  Bacon,  Boyle,  or 
More,  if  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  English  scholars  had  not  been 
strongly  turned  to  philosophy.  Professor  Stuart  will  be  the  last  as  he  has 
been  the  first  example  of  profound  biblical  scholarship  in  our  country,  if 
we  wickedly  refuse  to  make  the  universal  course  in  our  colleges  one  of 
thorough  classical  discipline  and  erudition.  We  might  as  well  look  for  a 
shower  of  rain  without  clouds,  or  expect  that  the  corn  will  grow  in  our 
fields  without  being  planted,  as  that  we  shall  have  a  harvest  of  ripe  biblical 
scholars,  until  the  whole  course  of  discipline  in  our  colleges  is  favorable  to 
their  formation.  This  point  is  so  clear,  that  it  seems  almost  an  absurdity 
to  dwell  npon  it    And  yet,  why  does  it  not  recur  to  the  scholars  in  our 
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country,  (if  scholars  they  can  be  called,)  who,  while  they  pretend  to  be 
anxious  that  the  Bible  should  become  a  classic,  seem  full  as  anxious  to 
impede  the  progress  of  classical  literature.  It  is  a  point  blank  contradic* 
tion  to  inculcate  the  study  of  the  former,  and  in  the  same  breath  discourage 
that  of  the  latter.  It  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  order  a  freight  from  the 
Indies,  and  at  the  same  moment  give  directions  to  have  all  his  ship§  burned 
in  the  harbor. 

If  any  are  inclined  to  wonder  and  complain  that  so  mach  preparatory 
discipline  is  requisite  for  the  right  study  of  the  Bible,  we  recommend  tlie 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Henry  More.  ''That  divine  wisdom  that  orders  all 
things  justly,  ought  not  to  communicate  those  precious  truths  in  so  plain  a 
manner  that  the  untoorthy  may  as  easily  apprehend  them  as  the  worthy ;  but 
does  most  righteously  neglect  the  sensucU  and  careless^  permitting  every 
man  to  carry  home  wares  proportionable  to  the  price  he  would  pay  in  the 
open  market  for  them :  and  when  they  can  bestow  so  great  industry  upon 
things  of  little  moment,  will  not  spare  to  punish  their  undervaluing  this  in- 
estimable pearl  by  the  perpetual  loss  of  it.  For  what  a  palpable  piece  of 
hypocrisy  is  it  for  a  man  to  excuse  himself  from  the  study  of  piety,  t>y  com- 
plaining against  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  mystery  thereof; 
whence  he  never  yet  laid  out  upon  it  the  tenth  part  of  that  pains  and  aP> 
fection  that  he  does  upon  the  ordinary  trivial  things  of  this  world.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Besides,  the  present  doubtfulness  of  truth  makes  the  holy  soul 
more  devout  and  dependent  on  God,  the  only  true  and  safe  guide  thereunto. 
.  .  .  And  what  can  indeed  more  highly  gratify  a  man,  whose  very 
nature  is  reason^  and  special  prerogative  speech ;  than  by  his  skill  in  arts 
and  languages,  by  the  sagacity  of  his  understanding,  and  industrious  com- 
paring of  one  place  of  those  sacred  pages  with  another,  to  work  out,  or  at 
least  to  clear  up,  some  divine  truth  out  of  the  Scripture  to  the  unexpected 
satisfaction  of  himself,  and  general  service  of  the  church ;  the  dearest  fac- 
ulty of  his  soul  and  greatest  glory  of  his  nature  acting  then  with  the  fullest 
comjnission,  and  to  so  good  an  end,  that  it  need  throw  no  bounds,  but  joy 
and  triumph  may  be  unlimited,  the  heart  exulting  in  that  which  we  cannot 
exceed,  viz.  The  honor  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  people  7  All  which 
gratulations  of  the  soul  in  her  successful  pursuits  of  divine  truth  would  be 
utterly  lost  or  prevented,  if  the  Holy  Scri))tures  set  down  all  things  so  fully, 
plainly,  and  methodically,  that  our  reading  and  understanding  would  every 
where  keep  equal  pace  togetjier."* 

What  now  is  there  in  this  country  to  hinder  every  minister  of  the  gospel 
from  becoming  a  profound  Greek  scholar  ?  What,  indeed,  to  hinder  any 
one  from  becoming  a  proficient  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German?  There 
must,  it  is  true,  be  a  systematic  plan  of  study  vigorously  pursued,  which 
will  not  suffer  a  minister's  time  to  be  frittered  away  in  a  thousand  frag- 
mentary interruptions,  that  seem  important  at  the  moment,  but  neither  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  future  labor,  nor  produce  any  lasting  Yesult  With  whom 
is  such  a  plan  impracticable  ?  Who,  that  might  not  devote  at  least  four  or 
five  forenoons  in  each  week  to  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  ?  If  for  three 
years,  five  mornings  in  each  week  were  devoted  alternately  to  those  three 
languages,  making  a  year  of  hard  study  upon  each,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  what  a  stride  would  the  collected  mind  in  our  country  have  taken 
towards  a  rapid  advancement  in  biblical  knowledge!  What  a  manifest 
enlargement  of  intellect,  what  an  increase  of  moral  power,  what  a  strength- 
ening of  the  foundation  for  revival  labor  and  missionary  enterprize  would 
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tiiere  be!  Snch  men  wonid  then  be  rising  up,  that  the  now  solitary 
scholar  wonld  find  fellow  laborers  all  over  the  country.  Nor,  however  pecu* 
liar  circumstances  may  constitute  exceptions,  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  such  a  course.  Had  the  habits  formed  at 
college,  and  in  the  theological  institution  been  right,  it  would  now  be 
practiced  universally ;  because  it  would  be  seen  and  felt  of  such  vast  im- 
portance  as  to  constitute  a  great  moral  duty,  that  will  not  be  put  by  through 
the  intrusion  of  minor  objects.  The  laborious  lives  of  such  men  as  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  and  Baxter,  and  Lardner,  and  Leighton,  and  Thomas  Scott, 
do  read  a  powerful  rebuke  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  pretend  that  sys- 
tematic learning  and  the  care  of  souls  cannot  be  united  in  the  labors  of  a 
modem  American  clergyman.  There  never  was  a  more  faithful,  laborious, 
selMenying  class  of  ministers,  than  the  Nonconformists  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury— and  there  never  was  a  more  learned  one.  Revivals,  instead  of  being 
an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  systematic  study,  are  a  powerful  argument  for 
its  pursuit 

While  revivals  of  religion  have  been  advancing  with  such  power  through- 
out our  country,  and  especially  towards  the  West,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men,  those  too  of  strong  minds  naturally,  and  good  judgment  on 
most  subjects,  who  seemed  to  think  the  time  had  come  when  ministers 
must  learn  to  dispense  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  shut  up  their  studies, 
and  betake  themselves  to  incessant  external  exertion.  The  adversary  of 
souls  could  scarce  find  a  better  device  for  turning  the  measures  of  the 
churches  into  means  for  their  own  eventual  destruction,  than  the  inculca- 
tion of  such  sentiments.  But  experience  already  proves  its  evil;  and 
among  the  closing  remarks  of  a  Report  on  the  state  of  religion  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod  of  Geneva,  read  and  adopted  in  the  synod  at  their 
meeting  in  Ithaca,  Oct.  4th,  1832,  afler  a  detail  of  the  present  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  churches,  is  the  following  declaration.  '*  If  we  would  see  the 
Lord  God  walking  among  us  again  in  glory  and  power ;  if  we  would  be 
blessed  again  and  refreshed ;  our  ministers  must  remain  in  their  places,  and 
study,  and  study,  and  study!  They  must  preach  systematically  Knd  fully, 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  feed  their 'people  with  knowledge  and  u»- 
derstcmding"  This  is  truly  apostolic,  as  well  as  the  warning  to  remember 
our  entire  dependence  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  here,  in  concluding  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  bring  to  remembrance  the  immense  number  of  motives  that  on 
all  sides  urge  us,  as  American  scholars,  to  great  and  worthy  attainments. 
Our  origin  as  a  people,  has  been  noble  and  intellectual.  Our  freedom  for 
improvement  is  greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  enjoys.  We  are 
a  land  of  revivals.  We  need  deep  Christian  scholarship,  as  well  as  holy 
fervor  of  spirit,  to  sustain  them.  We  need  to  take  knowledge  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wicked,  who  will  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  evil,  and  to  wield 
it  as  Christian  students,  for  the  whole  world's  good.  We  need  then,  to 
take  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  before  us,  and  to 
look  at  our  responsibilities  as  Christian  scholars  in  every  possible  light.  If 
we  are  not  Christian  students,  we  ought  to  become  so.  If  we  are,  let  us 
faithfully  examine  our  personal  responsibilities  to  God,  our  country,  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  our  one  grand  object  to  have  all  our  studies,  how- 
ever universal,  brought  under  immediate  contribution  to  the  elucidation 
and  enforcement  of  the  word  of  God.  Let  the  mere  literary  epicurean 
neglect  the  study  of  classical  literature,  if  he  please ;  his  views  do  not 
extend  to  eternity ;  he  has  no  thought  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  Christian  student  is  another  and  a  diflFerent  being.    He  seeks  not  his 
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own,  but  the  thlDgs  which  are  Jesus  Christ's,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
dying  fellow  men.  With  him,  it  is  a  personal  moral  duty  to  make  himself 
a  proficient  in  Greek ;  to  clothe  himself  with  every  kind  of  knowledge 
which  will  add  to  his  moral  power. 

The  problem  of  the  world's  evangelization  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  efforts  of  the  American  church;  and  the  purity  and  power  of  those 
efforts  will  be  according  to  the  result  of  the  question  whether  Christian  stu- 
dents in  this  country  will  prepare  for  extensive  biblical  learning  by  ex- 
tensive classical  acquisitions.  A  profound  Christian  scholarship  then,  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  success  in  our  plans  of  benevolence  abroad.  We  need 
not  expect  to  convert  the  world  by  means  of  ignorant  missionaries.  Would 
we  rather  have  the  messengers  we  send  from  us  to  the  heathen,  like  Mar- 
ty n  aud  Buchanan  in  their  intellectual  acquisitions  and  refinement,  or  men 
of  contracted  views  and  parsimonious  knowledge  ?  According  to  our  moral 
purity  and  intellectual  power  as  Christian  scholars  at  home,  will  be  the 
purity  and  power  of  the  missionaries  whom  we  send  abroad  from  our  bosom. 
They  are  the  clouds,  which  take  the  water  of  life  and  knowledge  from  this 
continent,  and  wafled  by  the  breath  of  prayer,  sail  away  to  pour  it  down  on 
the  thirsty  land  of  the  heathen.  If  the  fountain  here  be  shallow,  it  can 
fall  there  only  in  scanty  and  inconstant  showers. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

FEBRUARY,  1833. 


ORTHODOX  CONGREGATIONALISTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  in  the  six  New  England  States  which  are  orgaoized  into 
State  Associations,  there  is  the  Mendon  Association  in  the  aoaUiern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Essex  County  Association  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  New  York,  (which  is  con- 
nected with  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont,)  and  various  independent,  individual 
churches,  scattered  throughout  the  noiliiem  States  and  Ohio. 

General  Cor^erence  of  Maine, 


Total,  172  111  2,547  12,114  1,«08 

As  there  were  some  deficiences  in  the  preceding  returns,  the  following  summary  maiy 
he  given  as  nearly  correct. 


This  body  ii 

composed  of  the  following  district  Conferences. 

Nomt. 

No.  ^  CkurdhM. 

Nb.  ^  FaHort. 

AtbaOontinim^ 

No.qfMBm. 

No.  0/ BBptam. 

York, 

23 

19 

520 

1,966 

838 

Oxford, 

19 

14 

444 

1,488 

286 

Cumberland, 

84 

21 

715 

3,353 

567 

Kennebec, 

20 

13 

164 

1,290 

Lincoln, 

19 

15 

122 

1,413 

120 

Penobscot, 

1« 

9 

117 

778 

Hancock  and  Waldo, 

15 

8 

24 

800 

61 

Somerset, 

16 

6 

139 

609 

50 

Washington, 

10 

6 

102 

* 

487 

46 

laas.] 
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ITS  chnreliM ;  111  pMtori;  61  ▼scant  diofches ;  S,700  wMKIuBi  in  theyetr  cldrinjp 
Jane  80»  1832 ;  13,000  memben ;  1,600  baptisms.  A  few  individuals  «»ntioiied  as  pas- 
ton  are  staled  tupplitt.  Of  the  pastors,  30  are  from  the  thediogical  selbinary  at  Ando- 
Ter,  and  23  from  Bangor.  Connected  with  the  churches,  there  are  about  16,000  Sabbath 
school  scholars.  There  are  in  all  the  towns  in  Maine,  140  or  160  temperance  societies. 
About  150  members  of  the  churches  died  last  year.  Estimating  the  members  of  the 
churches  as  one  eighth  of  the  population  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists, 
the  whole  population  is  104,000.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1830  was  399,462.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  third  church  in  Portland,  on 
the  Tuesday  immediately  preceding  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June,  (June  26, 1833,)  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  tkie  Maine  Congregational  Charitable  Soci- 
ety holds  its  meeting ;  on  Wednesday,  the  Maine  Missionary  &)ciety,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. ; 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society.  Iliars- 
day  is  occupied  with  narratives  of  the  state  of  rellcion,  devotional  exercises,  &c.  The 
committee  to  certify  the  standing  of  ministers  travelling  out  of  the  State,  are  Rev.  Presi- 
dent Allen,  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Augusta,  and  Asa  Cummings  of  Portland.  The  foltowinf^ 
gentlemen  were  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  delegates  to  foreign  bodies.  The 
tost  two  named,  in  each  case,  are  substitutes. 


General  Ji$$oeiaiion  of  Jfew  Hampshire. 

Rev.  B.  Tyler,  D.  D. 
Re^.  Charles  Soule, 
Rev.  Charles  Freeman, 
Rev.  Elijah  Jones. 

43eneral  Cofwentian  of  Vermont, 

Rev.  Christopher  Marsh, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Fareo, 
Rev.  Allen  Greely, 
Rev.  Robert  Cresset 

€ftneral  JheoeiaHon  ef  Ma$$aeku$eti$. 

Rev.  Abraham  Jackson, 
Rev.  Isaac  Weston, 
Rev.  David  Shepley, 
Rev.  Stephen  Tnurston. 


EvangeKeal  Coneodatian  ef  M.  MUuuU 

Rev.  Jotham  Sewall, 
Rev.  Joseph  Fuller. 

Oeneral  Jissoeiation  of  ConneeHeui. 

Rev.  David  M.  Mitchell, 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Adams, 
Rev.  D.  D.  Tappan, 
Rev.  William  Clark. 

Oeneral  JieeemJbly  Presbyterian  CkmrelL 

Rev.  Swan  L.  Pomeroy, 
Dea.  Woodbury  Storer, 
Rev.  Seneca  White, 
Thomas  Adams,  Esq. 


Oeneral  jSssoeiaHon  of  AVw  Hampshire, 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  body  as  presented  hi  September, 
1832. 


MWftM. 

SIfHiitprff. 

iUdWoM. 

11 

4 

748 

144 

14 

11 

1,287 

876 

9 

9 

1,282 

864 

9 

7 

1,628 

374 

17 

12 

2.665 

484 

20 

16 

1,924 

260 

11 

9 

1,292 

890 

20 

17 

.     1,826 

880 

8 

7 

634 

188 

15     • 

•       8 

1,469 

218 

6 

5 

580 

128 

12 

12 

2,966 

786 

Caledonia, 

Deerfieid, 

Haverhill, 

Mollis, 

Hopkinton, 

Mooadnock, 

Orange, 

Piscilaqua, 

Plymouth, 

Sullivan, 

Tamworth, 

Unk»» 

Total,  12  associations,  162  churches,  117  settled  ministers,  36  vacant  churches,  18 
unsettled  ministers  and  candidates,  18,090  communicants,  3,913  additions  in  1831-2.  Rev. 
John  Hubbard  Church,  D.  D.  of  Pelham,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association.  The  next 
meeting  Is  to  be  at  Keene,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  of  September, 
1833,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  following  gentlenten  constitute  a  committee  of  cre- 
dentials. 


Rev.  David  Sutherland,  Bath. 
Rev.  John  H.  Church,  D.  D.  Pelham. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  Concord. 
Rev.  Jacob  Cummings,  Stratham. 
Rev.  Nathan  liord,  D.  D.  Hanover. 
Rev.  George  Punchard,  Plymouth. 


Rev.  Joseph  W.  Clary,  Cornish. 
Rev.  Ebenexer  Hill,  Mason. 
Rev.  Josiah  Prentice,  Northwood. 
Rev.  Ephraim  P  Bradford,  Colebrook. 
Rev.  Zedekiah  S.  Barstow,  Keene. 
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The  fi>Uowliig  are  delegatM  to  other  bodiee.    The  tvo  last  named  are  sabedtatea. 

Pres.  Ch.  Rey.  N.  Jfouton,  delegate.  Rev.  John  Woods,  substitute ;  Massachusetts, 
Dana  Clayes,  J.  W.  Clary,  Ed.  L.  Parker,  Samuel  H.  Tolman ;  Connecticut,  Z.  S. 
Barstow,  J.  Scales,  O.  C.  Whiton,  Charles  Walker ;  VermoDt,  D.  Fairbank,  A.  Rankin, 
Henry  Wood,  R.  Page ;  Rhode  Island,  J.  French,  O.  G.  Thatcher,  J.  M.  Putnam,  Thiis* 
Savage ;  Maine,  D.  Sutherland,  John  Smith,  G.  Punchard,  8.  Farnsworth. 

From  the  report  on  the  state  of  religion,  we  take  the  following  paragraph. 

**  There  are  in  our  connection  twelve  Associations,  including  152  churches ;  in  a  large 
number  of  which,  there  have  been  revivals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  As  the  fruits  of 
these  retvoaUt  8,913  have  been  added  to  the  churches  in  our  connection  durine  the  past 
year ; — making  the  whole  number  of  communicants,  18,090.  As  a  means  oTpromoting 
these  revivals,  protracted  meetings  have  been  pre-eminently  blessed.  In  connectioa 
with  these.  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence,  particu- 
larly upon  the  minds  of  the  young :  and  have  been  instrumental  of  bringing  many  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  who,  it  is  hoped,  are  destined  to  be  future  blessings  to  the 
church,  and  the  world.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  cause  of  temperance  has 
exerted  a  proportionate  share  of  influence  in  achieving  ^is  great  work.  Indeed,  it  ehtmUL 
be  said,  that  the  progress  of  revivals  has  been  parallel  with  that  of  temperance,  and  that 
in  no  case  have  revivals  prospered  to  any  great  extent  where  the  cause  of  temperance  has 
not  been  efficiently  sustained." 

Otneral  Conventum  of  VennatU, 
This  ConventkMi  embraces  the  following  District  Associations. 


Aug.  f,  ISSL 

JZcnoMlf/er 

Wkottpnm 

AiMOflatinnt 

CkurdiM, 

MMMttrt. 

voHouteoiMM. 

mmiMr. 

\rindham, 

21 

18 

483 

83 

2,443 

Pawlet, 

14 

11 

437 

75 

2,110 

Black  River, 

6 

5 

82 

1 

529 

Rutland, 

14 

11 

611 

113 

2,017 

Windsor, 

15 

10 

502 

71 

1,738 

Royalton, 

14 

10 

565 

44 

1,614 

Addison, 

17 

10 

610 

153 

2,480 

Orange, 

11 

10 

461 

68 

1,298 

Mon^elier, 

17 

5 

223 

67 

1,314 

North  Western, 

81 

15 

664 

34 

2,968 

Caledonia, 

15 

17 

462 

49 

1,654 

Orleans, 

20 
195 

11 

118 

820 

6,300 

67 
717 

1,402 

Total,  12 

21,631 

Ess.  Co.  N.  Y. 

15 

6 

820 

67 

1,002 

Total,  13  210  124  5,620  784  22,633 

The  actual  increase  during  the  year  was  4,836.  The  number  of  destitute  churches  is 
85 — of  ministers  unsettled — (some  instructors,  others  agents  of  benevolent  societies,  &c  ) 
40.    The  number  of  licentiates,  6. 

*'  The  whole  amount  of  the  additions,  which  were  made  to  the  churches,  during  (he 
year,  will  not  fall  short  of  6,000,  and  in  all  probability  greatly  exceed  that  number.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  these  accessions  have  been  distributed  with  singular  equality, 
through  all  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  Not  a  single  association  has  been  passed  by, 
and  the  share,  which  each  has  enjoyed  in  the  glorious  work,  seems  to  have  been  in  almost 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  field  and  £e  number  of  its  laborers.'* 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  at  Royalton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
September,  1833.  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  preacher.  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  substitute. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  foreign  bodies.  The  last  two  named 
are  substitutes. 

Pres.  Church,  Rev.  John  Richards,  Rev.  Silas  M'Eeene,  substitute;  Connecticut, 
Rev.  James  Andrews,  Ammi  Nichols,  Dana  Lamb,  D.  Wild ;  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Joseph 
Torrey,  James  Johnson,  J.  F.  Goodhue,  Wm.  A.  Chapin ;  New  Hampshire,  Rev.  J.  Bates, 

D.  D.,  T.  W.  Duncan,  L.  L.  Tilden,  S.  Delano;  Mame,  W.  Child, A.  Hazen,  S.  Cochran, 

E.  G.  Babcock. 

The  following  are  the  committee  on  credentials. 

Rev.  Messrs.  T.  Field,  T.  A.  Merrill,  S.  R.  Arms,  Worthington  Smith,  D.  Warren, 
Wm.  A.  Chapin,  A.  C.  Washburn,  A.  Hazen,  Wm.  Jackson,  W.  Child,  Clark  Perry,  L. 
Worcester. 
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The  following  b  the  Ibt  of  the  particular  Anociations. 


ilMOCJaliofW.                    ( 

TkurAM. 

Afliticter*. 

idtmbtrtm 

Ur: 

b*r». 

Atbn.  1831. 

Berkshire, 

25 

20 

4,932 

1,701 

3,231 

778 

8,686 

Mountain, 

9 

7 

579 

175 

404 

169 

700 

Franklin, 

18 

16 

2,687 

878 

1,709 

581 

2,593 

Hampshire, 

20 

20 

4,311 

1,318 

2,514 

852 

4,163 

Hampden, 

21 

14 

2,920 

1,003 

1,890 

416 

3,226 

Brookfield, 

18 

16 

2,627 

632 

1,531 

477 

2,207 

Worcester  Central, 

11 

11 

1,366 

82 

106 

283 

1,000 

Harmony, 

11 

10 

1,140 

871 

768 

169 

700 

Worcester  North> 

7 

7 

1,387 

484 

903 

242 

822 

Middlesex  South, 

8 

7 

1,148 

182 

836 

260 

820 

Middlesex  .Union , 

12 

11 

1,191 

325 

'       541 

240 

1,275 

Andover, 

13 

10 

1,533 

322 

697 

206 

931 

Haverhill, 

8 

7 

614 

182 

K^x  Middle, 

15 

14 

1,781 

524 

1,257 

582 

1,745 

Salem  and  vicinity. 

15 

15 

2,366 

549 

1,807 

432 

2,818 

Suilblk  North, 

11 

9 

2,014 

468 

1,546 

246 

1,839 

Suffolk  South, 

10 

10 

1,756 

447 

1,309 

252 

1,385 

Norfolk, 

15 

16 

1,320 

878 

947 

134 

1,227 

Taunton  and  vicinity. 

10 

10 

889 

273 

616 

195 

1,082 

Old  Colony, 

12 

10 

1,309 

801 

727 

170 

1,250 

Pllgnm, 

6 

5 

587 

186 

863 

158 

730 

BarnsUble,  (1881,) 

14 

12 

1,785 

Total,  churches,  289 ;  ministers,  257 ;  members,  89,982 ;  male  members,  10,541 ; 
female  members,  23,202 ;  admitted,  1831,  7,019 ;  Sabbath  school  class,  34,199. 

**  Probably  in  no  one  year  has  there  ever  been  so  much  talent,  and  influence,  and 
activitv  brought  into  the  church,  as  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  owing,  prima- 
rily, of  course,  to  the  great  mercy  of  God  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  gospel  has 
been  preached  with  a  directness  of  appeal,  and  a  warm  application  ;  and  especially  that 
the  community  has  been  brought  for  days  together  under  the  pressure  of  truth." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman*s  meeting-house 
in  Dorchester,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  1833,  (June  25,)  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
fidlowtng  gentlemen  are  delegates  to  foreign  bodies.    The  two  last  named  are  substitutes. 

Pres.  church.  Rev.  G.  Allen,  L.  Withington,  £.  Pratt,  Parsons  Cooke;  Connecticut, 
Rev.  Wm.  Eaton,  Dudley  Phelps,  S.  Sewall,  J.  Barrett ;  New  Hampshire,  1832,  Rev. 
N.Perkins,  E.  B.  Wright,  W.  Tileston,  J.  P.  Cleaveland;  Vermont,  1832,  Rev.  John 
Todd,S.  Holmes,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  D.  S.  Southmayd ;  Rhode  Island,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock, 
S.  C.  Johnson,  L.  Coleman,  John  Maltby ;  Maine,  Rev.  G.  W.  Blagden,  E.  Maltby,  £. 
Burgess,  S.  Gile.  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.,  North  Brookfield,  is  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Evangelical  Consociation  of  JRhode  Island. 

This  body  meets  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June.  The  number  of  churches, 
10 ;  ministers,  about  the  same  number ;  communicants,  12  or  1300.  Next  meeting  at 
Bristol,  June  11, 1833. 

General  Association  of  Connecticut. 


dkurd^M. 

Aflnbttr*. 

VMtt.  AfJn. 

Uctn. 

iiiftikiaai. 

Hartford  North, 

21 

18 

7 

650 

Hartford  South, 

17 

16 

^1 

2 

600 

New  Haven  West, 

21 

16 

4 

.      4 

324 

New  Haven  East, 

16 

14 

4 

*   11 

816 

New  London, 

27, 

18 

8 

1 

800 

Fairfield  West, 

18 

15 

6 

1 

823 

FairfieM  East, 

12 

9 

2 

2 

500 

Windham, 

25 

21 

•       8 

8 

1,075 

Litchfield  North, 

21 

20 

1 

Litcbaeld  South, 

17 

13 

5 

1 

805 

Middlesex, 

14 

14 

1 

134 

Tolland, 

17 

16 

2 

480 

*  We  observe  more  tban  the  aioal  imperfectiou  and  omlniont,  in  the  ennunl  doearoent  of  thif  AMocia- 
tion.  From  the  B«rnatable  Aatociation  there  ia  no  report.  The  order  of  naming  the  Aisociationa  ia  very 
vuefa  eoafoaed.  The  HaoBixlen  Asaoeiation  ia  five  or  aix  pages  from  its  place.  We  fiad  Rev.  Honry  H. 
MrfaiM,  QoaheB,  Bov.  Tboinaa  TVtat,  N.  Brookfield,  Jte.  &c 
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Total,  12  MaoclatioiM,  226  churclies,  190  eettled  minbten,  48  nnaettied  miniften,  2T 

licentiates,  7,007  additions  (reported)  to  tlie  churches,  within  the  preceding  year.  The 
ahove  returns,  ia  refi^ard  to  the  last  items,  are  very  imperfect  Probably  from  8,000  to 
9,000  were  gathered  into  the  churches,  as  the  fruits  of  the  revivals  of  the  preceding 
year.  Four  fiflhs  of  all  the  churches  shared  in  the  work.  The  church  in  Yale  College 
received  a  large  accession.  **  The  cause  of  temperance  has  both  given  and  received  an 
impulse  from  this  work  of  divine  grace,  manifesting  that  they  are  both  of  one  origin,  and 
tend  to  the  same  results."  During  two  or  three  of  the  last  years,  30,000  persons  joined 
the  temperance  societies.  The  following  are  delegates  to  foreign  bodies.  All  after  the 
word  and  are  substitutes. 

Pres.  church.  Rev.  £.  Bull,  J.  Kant,  J.  H.  Hunter,  and  T.  Tuttle,  J.  Blatchford,  S.  Mer- 
win ;  Massachusetts,  Rev.  J.  Burt,  D.  Piatt,  and  E.  Goxlman,  R.  F.  Cleaveland ;  N.  Hamp- 
shire, Rev.  N.  D.  Taylor,  L.  Wood,  and  R.  B.  Campfield,  John  Marsh ;  Veraiont,  Rev. 
R.  G.  Dennis,  A.  Dutton,  and  G.  A.  Calhoun,  D.  L.  Ogden ;  Rhode  Island,  S.  Spring,  £• 
Scranton,  and  J.  H.  Linsley,  S.  Topliff;  Maine,  A.  Brown,  S.  Dodd,  and  S.  HubbeU,  J. 
Noyes,  Jun. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  a  committee  of  credentials.  N.  Perkins,  D.  D.,  West 
Hartford ;  C.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Rocky  Hill ;  J.  Day,  D.  D.  New  Haven;  C.  B.  Everest,  Nor- 
wich ;  Daniel  Dow,  Thompson ;  Wm.  Ely,  Mansfield ;  L.  Hart,  Plymouth  ;  M.  Noyes^ 
Northford;  D.  Smith,  Stamford;  Wm.  L.  Strong,  Reading;  J.  Beach,  Wrinsted  ;  A.  Ho- 
vey,  Pettipaug. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  at  Brooklyn,  at  the  meeting-house  of  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Tillotson,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June,  1838.  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  V»% 
Rocky  Hill,  Wetbersfield,  is  register  of  the  Association. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  May,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.  Stated  Clerk,  144,  South 
Second  street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Isaac  Snowden,  218,  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly.  Rev.  John  M'Dowell,  D.  D. 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  is  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  Drs.  Ely  and 
M'DowcH  are  a  Standing  Committee  of  Commissions.  Every  session  is  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  after  which  the  Assembly  is  con- 
stituted. The  following  statements  from  the  last  report  will  furnish  the  most  material 
facts  in  relation  to  this  church. 

**The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  under  its  care  tweittt- 
oif  E  Sthods,  comprising  one  hundred  and  ten  Presbyteries,  viz. — 

1.  The  Synod  oi  Jllbany,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Londonderry,  2.  Newbury- 
port,  3.  ChamplatD,  4.  Troy,  5.  Albany,  6.  Columbia. 

2.  The  Synod  of  Utica,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  St.  Lawrence,  2.  Watertown, 
8.  Oswego,  4.  Oneida,  6.  Otsego. 

8.  The  Synod  of  Geneva,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Geneva,  2.  Chenango,  3. 
Onondaga,  4.  Cayuga,  5.  Tioga,  6.  Cortland,  7.  Bath,  8.  Angelica, 9.  Delaware. 

4.  7*he  Synod  of  Genesee,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Genesee,  2.  Ontario^  3. 
Rochester,  4.  Niagara,  5.  Buflblo. 

6.  The  Synod  of  JWto  York,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  New  York,  2.  New 
York  Second,  3.  New  York  Third,  4.  Hudson,  5.  North  River,  6.  Bedford,  7.  Long 
Island. 

6.  The  Synod  of  JVew  Jersey,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Newark,  2.  Elizabeth- 
town,  3.  New  Brunswick,  4.  Newton,  5.  Susquehanna. 

7.  The  Synod  o{  Philadelphia,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Philadelphia,  2.  Phila* 
delphia  Second,  3.  Newcastle,  4.  Lewes,  5.  Baltimore,  6.  District  of  Columbia,  7.  Car- 
lisle, 8.  Huntingdon,  9.  Northumberland. 

8.  The  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Allegheny,  2.  Redstone* 
3.  Ohio,  4.  Steubcnville,  6.  Erie,  6.  Washington,  7.  Harford,  8.  Blairsville. 

9.  The  Synod  of  the  Westtrn  JRestrve,  containing  the  Prcsbyt^es  of  1.  Grand  River* 

2.  Portage,  3.  Huron,  4.  Trumbull,  5i|Petroit,  6.  Cleaveland. 

10.  The  Synod  of  Ohio,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Columbus,  2.  Richland,  3. 
Lancaster,  4.  Athens. 

11.  The  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Chillicothe,  2.  Mianii» 

3.  Cincinnati,  4.  Oxford. 

12.  The  Synod  of  Indiana,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Salem,  2.  Madison,  3. 
Yincennes,  4.  C  raw  ford  tvi  lie,  5.  Indianapolis. 

13.  The  Synod  of  Illinois,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Illinois,  2.  Kaokaakias,  3. 
Sangamon. 

14.  The  Synod  of  Missouri,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  t.  Missouri,  2.  St  Louis. 
3.  St.  Charles. 
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15.  The  Synod  of  KinUucky,  conUioiog  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Louisville,  2.  Muhlen- 
burgh,  3.  TransylTania,  4.  West  Lexington,  6.  Ebenezer,  6.  Tabor. 

16.  The  Synod  of  Virginia,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Winchester,  2.  East 
Hanover,  S.  West  Hanover,  4.  Lexington. 

17.  The  Synod  of  JV</rth  Caropna,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Orange,  2.  Fay- 
etteville,  3.  Concord. 

18.  The  Synod  of  Tennessee,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  Abingdon,  2.  Union, 
8.  Holston,  4.  French  Broad. 

19.  The  Synod  of  West  Tennessee,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1.  West  Tennessee, 
2.  Shiioh,  3.  North  Alabama,  4.  Western  District. 

20.  The  Synod  of   Satitk  Carolina  and  Georgia,  containing  the  presbyteries  of  1. 
South  Carolina,  2.  Bethel,  8.  Hopewell,  4.  Charleston  Union,  5.  Harmony,  6.  Georgia. 

21.  The  Synod  of  Mississippi  and  South  Mabama,  containing  the  Presbyteries  of  1. 
MUsissippi,  2.  South  Alabama,  3.  Tombigbee,  4.  Clinton. 

'<  This  Church  of  Christ,  under  one  General  Assembly  of  Bishops  and  Ruling  Elders, 
which,  with  the  delegates  from  corresponding  bodies,  in  May  last,  consisted  of  322  per- 
sons, comprehends,  according  to  the  returns  made,  twenty-one  Synods  ;  one  hun- 
i»KED  AND  TEN  PRESBYTERIES ;  2,381  congregattous  ;  1,730  ordained  bishops;  206 
licentiates ;  making  1,936  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  220  candidates  for  the  ministry;  and 
217,348  communicants.  Of  these  communicants,  34,160  were  added  during  the  last  year, 
oo  examination  and  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  6,886  by  certificates ;  making  a  total 
of  41,046  additions.  In  the  same  period,  the  baptisms  returned  amount  to  24,246 ;  of 
which  9,660  were  of  adults,  13,246  of  infants,  and  1,806  not  distinguished,  the  total  of 
beptisms  only  having  been  returned  by  some  churches  and  presbyteries.  The  annual 
collection  of  moneys  for  charitable  purposes  reported,  amount  to  ^*69,23l  70  for  domestic 
and  fiireign  missions ;  $4,964  11  for  defraying  the  travelling  expenses  of  commissioners  to 
the  last  Assembly,  whose  actual  mileage  in  going  to  and  returning  from  that  meeting 
exceeded  170,000  miles;  $12,132  81  for  different  theological  seminaries ;  $60,932  94  for 
the  purposes  of  charitable  religious  education,  especially  of  pious,  indigent  young  persons 
hi  schools,  coUeees,  and  seminaries ;  and  ft667  83  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  The  total  of  these  funds  reported  as  having  been  thus  contributed  is 
$  187,819  89. 

**  Our  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  Synods  1 ;  in  Presbyteries  6 ;  in  parti- 
cular churches,  or  duly  organized  congregations  128 ;  in  ordained  bishops  146 ;  in  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  6 ;  in  the  number  of  communicants  added  on  examination  above 
those  of  last  year  18^08 ;  in  communicants  added  by  certificate  1,889  ;  in  adults  baptized 
5,260 ;  in  infants  baptized  1,048 ;  in  the  total  of  bapUsms  8,115 ;  and  in  the  total  of  char- 
itable eontributions  $36,017  23.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  licen- 
tiates since  June,  1831,  of  11  persons. 

**  After  making  allowance  for  deaths,  dismissions,  suspensions  and  other  removals,  the 
actual  increase  in  the  communicants  of  the  Presbjrterian  church  during  the  year,  has 
amounted  to  36,331  persons ;  which  shows  our  net  gain  in  numbers  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  1831  by  26,643  communicants.  Our  actual  increase  of  ordained  and  licensed 
preachers  of  the  word,  has  l>een  136. 

"Since  the  last  annual  report  the  following  twenty -one  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  have  departed  this  life,  viz. : 


Rev. 

.  Nelson  Higley, 
Samuel  Tomb, 

|of  the 

Presbytery  of  Troy. 

«« 

Daniel  Nadi, 

«< 

M 

Watertown. 

M 

Aaron  Putnam, 

(« 

l« 

Tbga. 

«« 

Stalham  Clary, 

« 

C< 

Geneva. 

<4 

Francis  Cummins,  D.  D. 

Cf 

C« 

Hopewell. 

<« 

Samuel  Fordham,     > 
Nicholas  A.  Wilson,  J 

«c 

•C 

Elizabethtown. 

«C 

Robert  Roy, 

<t 

cc 

New  Brunswick. 

Joseph  Sanford,     > 
Henry  HotcWdss, ) 

«( 

cc 

PhUadelphia. 

M 

Ebenezer  Dickey,  D.  D. 

C( 

C( 

New  Castle. 

M 

Joseph  Patterson, 

c« 

« 

Ohio. 

«• 

Ralph  Cushman, 

If 

«• 

Cincinnati. 

«< 

Benjamin  Irvine, 

<« 

(C 

Transylvania. 
West  Hanover. 

«4 

John  H.  Rice,  D.  D. 

c< 

(« 

•« 

John  M.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

«< 

c< 

Concord. 

C< 

James  Stephenson,  D.  D. 
Obadiah  Jennings,  D.  D. 

\    •■ 

(( 

West  Tennessee. 

(« 
«« 

Hugh  Caldwell,  > 
Harrisoo  Allen,  ) 

VOL.   T. 

(C 

u 

Tombigbee. 
81 

\ 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   AND  MXtHODIST   CHURCHES. 


[Fbb. 


"  The  standing  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  certify  the  good  qualificaCiwM 
of  preachflTB  travelling  from  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  present  are,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Mills,  of  Smithfield,  New  York ;  the  Rev.  William  Wimer,  of  Roehes- 
ter.  New  York  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aikin,  of  Utica,  New  York ;  the  Rev.  Sunn^ 
Miller,  D.  D.  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  D.  D.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  the  Rer. 
James  Culbertson,  of  Zanesvill^,  Ohio ;  the  Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  D.  D.  of  Cincinmiti, 
Ohio;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  of  Gustavus,  Ohio;  the  Rev.  James  Blydie,  D.  D.  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Ewen,  of  Abingdon,  Virginia ;  (be  Rev^. 
John  Witherspoon,  of  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina;  the  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Palmer,  D. 
D.  of  Charleston,  South  Carolma;  and  the  Rev.  George  Potts,  of  Natchez." 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


XKocwM. 

Bos  tern, 
Vflrmont, 
Cooneclieot, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 

f^antylTaDia, 

Miiryl&nd| 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
Sooth  Carolina, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 


BMopt.  No. 

Alexander  V.  Griawold, 
John  H.  HopkiM, 
Thoroaa  C  Bruwneli, 
Benjamin  T.  Oodeidonk, 
George  W.  Doane, 

(  VViliiam  White. 

I  Henr^  U.  Onderdonk, 
William  M.  Stone, 

(  Richard  C.  Moore, 

I  William  Meade, 
Ijeri  S.  Ives, 
Nathaniel  Bo  wen, 
Benjamin  B.  8mlth, 
Charlea  P.  H'iWaine, 


V  Cbrfjf .    T%nM  qf  Mtaltnf, 

57  Latt  Wed.  SepU 

15  lAit  W^ed.  May, 

57  Second  Tuea.  Oct,' 

163  Firit  Than.  Oct. 

19  Last  Wed.  May, 


Rev.  T.  Edaoa,  Lowell,  Ms. 
Rot.  S.  a.  Crane,  Middlebary. 
Rev.  William  Jarria,  Chatham. 
Rev.W.R.  Whittroffham,N.T4^ity. 
Rev.  J.  Croea,  New  Bmnawick. 


60 

54 

58 

16 

34 

9 

19 


Third  Tuea.  May,  Rev.  W.  G.  Mead,  Philadelphia. 

Last  Wed.  May,  Richard  H.  Hall,  Baltimore. 

Third  Wed.  May,  J.  6.  WlHiams,  Richmond. 

Last  Wed.  Mar,  E.  L.  Winsiow,  Fayetteville. 

Second  Wed.  Felh.  Rev,  F.  Dalcho,  CharlMton. 
Second  Thurs.Jutie,Rev.  G.  M.  Milmn,  Danvillab 

First  Wed.  Sept.  Rev.  WilHam  Sparrow, 


In  addition,  there  are  in  Delaware  6  clergymen,  in  Georgia  3,  in  Mississippi  4,  in  Ten- 
nessee 7,  in  Alabama  3,  in  Louisiana  3,  in  Missouri  3,  in  Michigan  6,  in  Indiana  1»  in 
Florida  1.  Total,  12  bishops,  and  596  clergymen.  The  Eastern  Diocese  corapreheods 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  The  Malao 
Convention  meets  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  Samuel  Cutler,  Portland,  Secretary ; 
the  New  Hampshire,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June,  Albert  Cady,  Concord ;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June,  Rev.  T.  W.  Coit,  Cambridge ;  the  RbcKle 
Island,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June,  Rev.  George  W.  Hathaway,  W^arren;  the  Dela- 
ware, Saturday  next  preceding  second  Monday  of  June,  Evan  H.  Thomas,  New  Castle  ; 
Georgia,  third  Monday  of  April,  Wm.  P.  Hunter,  Macon ;  Mississippi,  first  Wednesday 
of  June,  J.  W.  Foote,  Natchez ;  Tennessee,  last  Thursday  in  June,  G.  M.  Fogg,  Naah- 
ville  ;  Alabama,  second  Thursday  in  May,  A.  P.  Baldwin,  Mobile. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

From  the  annual  document,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Conferences,  we  gather  the 
following  particulars. 

Bithops  of  the  Methodist  Ejnseopal  Church, 

William  M'Kendree,  Robert  R.  Roberts,  Joshua  Soule,  Elijah  Hedding,  James  O.  An- 
drew, John  Emory. 


Namt  4/  Oo^ftrmiet. 

No.<ifDigL 

WHu*. 

CWorsd 

Maine, 

6 

14,347 

8 

New  Hampshire 

U   6 

14,560 

11 

New  England, 
New  York, 

3 

15,267 

289 

5 

46,471 

615 

Troy, 

4 

Oneida, 

7 

31,449 

111 

Genesee, 

5 

21,415 

56 

Philadelphia, 

€ 

39,529 

8,516 

Pittsburg, 

5 

26,874 

187 

Baltimore, 

6 

32,424 

11,566 

Virginia, 

6 

32,536 

8,210 

South  Carolina, 

5 

21,731 

20,197 

Georgia, 

5 

24,241 

7,330 

Alabama, 

4 

Mississippi, 

5 

12,935 

5,185 

Hobtein, 

5 

19,267 

2,319 

Tennessee, 

6 

22,432 

3,624 

Kentucky, 

6 

21,513 

4,594 

Missouri, 

3 

4,754 

451 

Illinois, 

8 

27,349 

204 

Ohio, 

7 

44,290 

344 

1,312 
855 
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ToM. 

avttg.  jVsBdfc.  I 

gtysr 

14,855 

104 

6 

14,571 

128 

8 

15,546 

121 

8 

47,086 

123 

88 

d 

81,560 

123 

11 

21,471 

104 

4 

48,045 

145 

7 

26,061 

107 

7 

43,'990 

121 

17 

40,746 

114 

13 

41,928 

74 

7 

81,571 

89 
38 

11 

19,482 

43 

3 

21,576 

52 

4 

26,911 

122 

86,107 

93 

15 

6,205 

44 

2 

27,563 

95 

8 

44,879 

135 

13 
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Totel.  ai  Conliweiicef ;  118  Diftricte;  54SJS»8  memben,  of  wbom  472,864  are  whites, 
IZ^n  era  colored,  end  2,412  ere  Indians ;  2,067  travelling  preachers ;  148  superannuated 
pteachers;  total  preechem,  2,200 ;  increase  of  menjbers  this  year,  35,479;  Ricrease  of 
IraveliiDg  praachers,  190;  number  of  deaths  of  travelling  preachers  reported,  13. 
The  Cooferances  named  below,  hold  their  next  annual  meetings  as  follows: 
Maine,  at  Bath,  July  8, 1833.    New  Hampshire,  at  Northfield,  N.  H.  July  18,  1833. 
New  England,  at  Boston,  June  6, 1883.    Troy,  at  Troy,  August  28,  1833.    New  York,  at 
IV)qghkeepae,  May  8, 1838.    Philadelphia,  at  Newark,  N.  J.  April  17, 1833.    BalUmore, 
at  Baltimore,  March  27, 1833.    Virginia,  at  Petersburg,  February  27,  1833.    The  press 
of  (his  denomination  is  toeated  at  the  Conference  office,  14  Crosby  street.  New  York  city, 
from  which  era  issued  the  Quarterly  Review,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  editor ;  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,  newspaper,  (from  25,000  to  30,000  weekly,)  Rev.  John  P. 
Purbin,  editor,  Timothy  Merritt,  assistant  editor ;  and  various  tracts  and  books.    Beverly 
WMugh,  and  Thomas  Biason,  book  agents. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 


Sk*. 

Mmmh$t  ■,  iwdwdfaf  dtiUrtn, 

Pennsylvania, 

11 

2,900 

Ohio, 

8 

352 

New  York  State, 

2 

482 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

50 

Maryland, 

1 

341 

North  Carolina, 

6 

1,670 

Total,  24  5,745 

Each  congregation  is  provided  with  a  church.  We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the 
mmber  of  communicants.  We  suppose  they  amount  to  nearly  4«000.  There  are  38  min- 
Wters  of  the  United  Brethren,  stationed  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  4  have  the  charge 
of  literary  institutions.  Besides  these,  a  missionary  and  his  assistant  reside  in  the  Chero- 
kee ooontry.  The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Brethren  in 
tbiseoontry.  Is  about  200. 

REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH. 

Miw.  «iMeirt       No.  </  No.  ^f 

Putar§,  tkatrft  mmi  mmd.  Ihmilioo, 


New  York.                         10  12  6  1,710  7,057  2,484 

South  Classis,  N.  Y.            7  4  6  601  8,000  1,012 

New  Braniwick,                14  14  6  686  8,148  1,203 

13  10  1,034  4,523  974 


Paramus,  10  9  2              782  3,468  596 

Long  Island,  11  7  774  4,495  728 

Philadelphia,  8  8  1,232  6,080  1,542 

~  10  10  840  4,998  1,369 


Albany,  11  7  1,030  5,950  1,592 

Schenectady*  10  8  2            1,117  7,984  1,380 

Ulster,  21  16  2,426  12,835  1,585 

Washington,  8  8  365  1381  960 

Montgomery,  18  10  195  505  894 

Rensselaer,  12  8  1,569  6347  2,239 


14  7  8  787  8,294'  1,200 

Cayvga,  18  10  5  540  2^49  1,075 

Total,  16  classes ;  190  churches;  182  pastors;  28  ministers  without  charge  and  ean- 
didates ;  15,689  fiunilies;  79,560  population  ;  20,186  communicants.  Eight  of  the  classes 
(tboee  fint  named*^  beloog  to  tiie  Particular  Synod  of  New  York ;  the  others  to  the 
Particular  Synod  of  Albany.  From  the  last  minutes  of  the  General  Synod,  we  quote 
the  following  paragraphs  relating  to  the  state  of  the  churehes. 

"  Within  Uie  bounds  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  New  York,  the  state  of  the  churches 
generally  is  unusually  encouraging.  The  reviving  and  refreshing  iofluences  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  have  been  extensively  enjoyed.  The  number  of  those  who  have  made  a 
profession  of  religion  during  the  past  year,  has  been  uniformly  greater  in  all  the  classes 
than  during  the  year  previous.  In  several  of  the  churches  the  work  of  the  Lord  has 
been  meet  powemil— renovating  their  whole  moral  aspect. 

**  In  the  bounds  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  Albany,  changes  still  more  cheering  have 
taken  place.    The  Synod  reports,  '  that  the  experience  of  the  past  year  hw  convinced 
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them  that  the  faithful  nse  of  mecois  for  (he  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  IdAgdom,  so 
far  as  thev  are  the  means  of  divine  appointment,  have  been,  and  will  be  blened  and 
sealed  with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  One  of  the  classes  communicates  the 
pleasing  fact,  *  That  under  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
scarcely  a  church  has  been  left  without  being  watered  from  on  high.'  Another,  that  *  It 
is  evident  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  his  heritage  In  our  bounds,  and  we  are  called  to  sing 
more  of  mercy  than  of  judgment.  In  most  of  the  churches  precious  reasons  of  refresh- 
ing have  been,  and  still  are  enjoyed ;  while  in  those  not  especially  visited,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  instances  of  hopeful  conversion. 

**  Another,  that  *  Although,  in  past  years,  individual  churches  have  been  blessed  with 
larger  accessions,  it  has  never  been  our  happiness  to  witness  so  general  a  refreshment  of 
the  churches  in  our  bound.  It  has  truly  been  a  year  of  increase  in  the  spiritual  vine- 
yard committed  to  our  charge.    A  year  of  jubilee  to  the  friends  of  Zion.' 

''Another  classis  states  that,  *  No  previous  year  has  witnessed  a  more  pleasing  and 
prosperous  state  of  religion.  Difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  cause  of  truth 
has  been  steadily  advancing.'  And  the  Synod  remark,  that  the  prospects  of  those  portions 
of  the  church  which  hitherto  have  been  most  barren  and  desolate,  are  becoming  more 
bright  and  cheering ;  and  that  there  is  manifest  an  increasing  desire  and  effort  for  obtain- 
ing a  full  supply  of  spiritual  culture." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  June,  1833,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong,  Fiat- 
bush,  King's  County,  New  York,  is  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod. 

ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

This  body  of  Christians  are  **  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  set  forth 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Westminster  divines,  and  of  the  churches  in  Holland."  The 
Religious  Monitor,  a  monthly  journal,  published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  is  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  church.  The  next  meeting  (the  thirty  second)  of  the  "  Associate  Synod  of 
North  America,"  is  to  be  held  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October, 
1833,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.    The  following  is  the  state  of  the  churches. 


Bnftutmm 

and  vacanL 

Fhm. 

^r^^^w^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^Ww^l^  M 

CaltHtHm 

Cambridge, 

8 

8 

512 

1,481 

553 

Caroiinas, 

8 

22 

S(K) 

764 

961 

Ohio, 

9 

25 

1,220 

2,736 

Chartiers, 

6 

13 

690 

1,656 

Miami, 

8 

24 

480 

980 

Philadelphia, 

5 

11 

269 

773 

Allegheny, 
Muskingum, 

7 

14 

498 

1,775 

7 

25 

617 

1,030 

Albany, 

9 

9 

286 

887 

59 

Ministers  without  charge, 

11 

73  151  8,982  12,088  1,573 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  there  are  belonging,  1st,  to  the  Svnod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  contained  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  about  90  ministers  and  400 
churches.  2d.  To  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Ohio,  embracing  tiie  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  about  40  ministers  and  100  churches.  Sd.  To  the  Inde- 
pendent Free  Reformed  Synod  in  Pennsylvania,  about  80  ministers  and  70  churches. 

Total,  160  ministers  and  570  churches.  Of  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Dutch  Reformed,  there  are  about. 

160  in  Che  State  of  New  York. 


50 

(C 

New  Jersey. 

870 

« 

Pennsylvania. 

40 

« 

Maryland. 

80 

C( 

Virginia. 

24 

{< 

North  Carolina. 

80 

<c 

Ohio. 

20 

•c 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana. 

Total,    774 

18SS.] 
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CALVINISTIG  AND  OTHER  BAPTISTS. 

For  the  foUowiog  ft  talemants  we  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Tract  Maga- 
aae,  fi>r  March,  lSl2. 


Wkd$No,AM9. 

Me.  Ck». 

No.  Mm»ter$. 

ffo.  Bitptxtdt 

Tbta/. 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

41 

84 

120 

3,309 

New  Brunswick, 

1 

32 

11 

60 

1,557 

Canada, 

5 

88 

46 

111 

1,862 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 

24 

14 

10,838 

Maine,  U.  S. 

9 

217 

166 

1,484 

14,390 

New  Hampshire, 

6 

80 

69 

858 

5,518 

Vermont, 

7 

130 

94 

1,205 

9,242 

Massachusetts, 

9 

151 

216 

2,077 

15,406 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

29 

23 

297 

3,770 

Connecticut, 

6 

108 

101 

892 

11,152 

New  York, 

29 

h63 

444 

9,442 

51,532 

New  Jersey, 

3 

61 

40 

892 

8,926 

Pennsylvania, 

10 

132 

89 

461 

7,614 

Delaware, 

1 

9 

8 

6 

529 

Maryland, 

2 

36 

19 

43 

1,249 

rirginla. 

25 

870 

236 

4,557 

46,718 

North  Carolina, 

22 

818 

201 

785 

17,824 

South  Carolina, 

9 

256 

172 

2,428 

22,182 

Georgia, 

17 

506 

271 

8,147 

37,490 

Alabama, 

14 

237 

116 

246 

10,082 

Miisissippi, 

6 

98 

80 

129 

8,196 

Louisiana, 

2 

22 

16 

66 

544 

Arkansaw, 

2 

18 

4 

3 

181 

Tennessee, 

16 

807 

169 

861 

14,968 

Missouri, 

10 

185 

79 

141 

4,677 

IlIhMis, 

14 

146 

116 

886 

4,183 

Indiana, 

17 

216 

148 

604 

8,876 

Kentucky, 

82 

507 

256 

718 

84.827 

Ohio, 

20 

251 

188 

588 

9,817 

Michigan, 

1 

8 

9 

82 

856 

Seventh-day  Con. 

1 

29 

83 

898 

8,766 

Six  Principles,  R.  I. 

1 

16 

8 

94 

1,608 

Six  Principles,  N.  Y. 

1 
800 

6 

8 

18 

446 

ToUls  in  1881, 

5,076 

8,370 

81,462 

861,484 

Totals  in  1830, 

244 

4,464 

8,038 

18,779 

818,138 

Increaae, 


66 


621 


887 


17,688 


48,296 


**  In  the  fivregoioff  sommaiy  view  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  column  of  figures 
gives  the  numTCr  of  associations,  the  second  the  number  of  churches,  the  tiiird  die  num- 
ber of  ministers  including  licentiates,  the  fourth  the  additions  by  baptism  in  1831,  and  the 
6!^  the  total  number  of  church  members  in  each  State.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
entire  additions  hy  baptism  in  1881,  were  over  81,000,  beine  considerable  more  than 
double  the  preceding  year.  It  further  appears  that  there  are  8,370  ministers,  of  which 
number  486  are  licentiates,  leaving  2,934  ordained  ministers  for  5,075  churches,  which 
will  leave  2,141  churches  destitute  of  a  pastor. 

'*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  table  of  associations  has  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  labor,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  if  the  minutes  are  correct  from  which  it 
has  been  compiled.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  number  of  churches  than  heretofore,  and 
yet  there  are  31  Associations  not  included  in  the  table,  from  which  no  returns  have  been 
received.  The  Six  Principles'  Baptists  are  for  the  first  time  added  to  the  list,  also  the 
aggregate  number  of  Free  Will  Baptists. 

*'  Jamaica  and  the  Conference  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  have  been  on  the  Ust  before. 
In  the  former  there  has  been  an  increase  of  8,583  members  since  1829. 

**  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Index,  to  whose  atteotion  we  are  indebted  for  several 
minutes  of  associations,  was  permitted  to  copy  from  our  manuscript  the  summary  view, 
to  which  some  additions  have  since  been  made.  In  giving  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
increase  in  the  several  States,  he  well  remarks,  that  *  New  York  exhibits  a  larger  in- 
crease j>er  centum  than  any  other  State.  There  the  record  of  practical  eflbrt  has  been 
ample— massioDS  are  zealously  supported,  education  well  patronized,  and  other  important 
objects  duly  regarded  aod  promoted.     The  accessions  in  many  other  States  have  been 
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most  enoouraginff ;  bat  k  wtn  be  seen  that  tbttw  hare  been  geoenlly  most  remarkable 
where  the  churches  have  been  most  engaged  in  promoting  the  good  objects  coonected 
with  the  welfare  of  Zion  at  home  and  abroad.  The  happy  eeaaons  of  rerahing  enjoyed 
in  the  churches  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgfia,  have  been  the  means  of  addmg 
largely  to  the  per  centage  in  thoee  States.' 

**  By  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received  bat  few  returns  for 
18S1  m>m  the  aseociations  in  Virginia,  and  some  other  Statea.  Consequently  these  States 
exhibit  a  much  smaller  per  centage  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  received 
more  ample  retuma.'* 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  Fourteenth  General  Convention  of  the  receivers  of  (he  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Ptiillips'  place,  in  Boston,  Aug. 
16, 1832,  we  make  the  following  abstract 

The  towns  in  which  societies  exist  are  the  ibllowing.  Bath,  Gardiner,  and  Fortiand, 
Me. ;  AbinfftAU,  Boston,  Bridge  water.  North  Bridgewater,  and  West  Brideewater,  Mass.; 
Baiting  Hollow,  Martin's  Head,  Danby,  Henderson,  N.  York  dty,  N.  Y. ;  Newaric,  N.  J. ; 
Bedford,  Frankfort, Lancaster,  Philadelphia,  South wark,  and  Upper  Darby, Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Abingdon,  and  Wheeling,  Va. ;  Cincinnati,  Lebanon,  and  New  Petersburg,  Ohio ; 
26  (owns  in  all.  In  addition,  there  are  98  towns  enumerated,  where  there  are  receivers 
of  the  doctrines,  but  no  church  formed.  The  number  of  ordainine  ministers  is  8 ;  of 
priests  and  teaching  ministers,  8  ;  of  licentiates  15 ;  total  81.  The  following  persons  are 
the  ordaining  ministers. 

Rev.  John  Harerove,  Baltimore,  Md.  M.  M.  Carll,  Philadelphia,  Lewis  Beers,  M.  D. 
Danville,  N.  Y.  Charles  I.  Doughty,  New  York  city,  Holland  Weeks,  Henderson,  N.  Y. 
M.  B.  Roche,  Philadelphia,  Adam  Hurdus,  Cincinnati,  Thomas  Worcester,  Boston.  The 
following  are  the  topics  on  which  information  is  requested  by  the  Convention. 

1,  whether  a  society  be  formed  in  the  place  or  not ; — 2,  and  if  so,  when ; — 8,  its  nam- 
hers ; — 4,  the  number  of  other  receivers  connected  with  it; — 6,  whether  the  society  holds 
meetings  for  worship,  publicly,  privately,  or  at  all ; — 6,  whether  it  has  an  ordained  min- 
ister, a  licentiate,  or  other  leader,  and  his  name ; — 7,  what  numbera  usually  attend  wor- 
ship ; — 8,  the  kind  and  degree  of  regard  for  the  doctrines  manifested  by  the  public ;— 4| 
what  books  have  been  published ; — 10,  the  number  of  additions  for  the  previous  year  ;— 
11,  also  of  infant  baptisms,  adult  baptisms,  marriages,  and  dea^ ; — 12,  what  exertions 
are  making  for  educating  children ; — 18,  information  and  remarks  relative  to  the  interests 
of  the  New  Chureh ; — 14,  information  in  relation  to  such  places  in  the  vicinity  as  the 
Convendon  would  not  otherwise  hear  from  ;^16,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  com- 
munications to  the  society  should  be  addressed ; — 16,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Joomal 
desired  for  the  society  and  vicinity. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  the  Synods,  as  published  in  the  lAtberan  Obsenrer, 
September  1, 1831. 


Bap. 

1,967 

Cbf|/lrM. 

Cbnm. 

Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania, 

829 

7,066 

South  Carolina, 

876 

146 

1,462 

North  Carolina, 

666 

204 

1,686 

New  York, 

796 

279 

1,908 

Ohio, 

2,298 

668 

8316 

East  Pennsylvania,  1829, 

4,284 

1,970 

19,421 

Maryland  and  Virginia, 

980 

410 

8,807 

Totals,  11,364         4,606         44,866 


OTHER  DENOMINATIONS. 


Vnitarians,  180  societies ;  150  ministers,  160,000  population.  OumberUmd  Prtt^- 
terianst  60  ministers ;  100  congregations ;  10,000  comrounicantB ;  180,000  popolatioo. 
fHend$,  probably  400  congregations  and  200,000  population.  Varunu  sects  0f  Bap- 
Ctsfs,  400  ministers ;  700  churches  or  congregations.  Shaken,  46  ministers ;  16  ^°>^^ 
or  congregations.  UwhersaliitM,  800  ministers,  600  churches  or  congregations,  8,000 
or  4,000  communfcanta.  JStasodated  and  other  Methodists,  860  ministers,  85,000  com- 
municanta ;  175,000  population.    Roman  Ckdholics,  500,000  popnlatfton. 
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NOTI€£S  OF  N£W  PUBLICATIONS. 


Calmet*8  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible, 

u  pobliabed  by  the  lata  Mr.  ChariM  Taylor, 
with  Um  fragmenu  incorporated.  The  wbolo 
ooodeiwed  and  arranmd  in  alphabetical  order. 
BATieed,  with  large  aaditiom,  by  EowAao  Roa- 
iMioii,  Profeaeor  extraordinary  of  Sacred  Lttera> 
tare  in  tl>e  Theological  Seminaryf  Andover.  li- 
lostrated  with  mape  and  engraving*  on  wood. 
Boetoo :  Crocker  db  Brewster.  New  York :  Jona- 
than Leavitt,  ISaSL   pp.  i^ooa 

It  tavea  us  sincere  pleasure  to  com  mend 
fo  public  notice  such  works  as  this  Diction- 
ary. In  place  of  the  etymological  discus- 
riona  and  fanciful  analogies  of  the  English 
editors,  Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  forward 
a  great  amount  of  biblical  illustrations*  and 
ofcorrect  exegesis.  The  labors  of  the  Ger- 
man scholars  in  this  department  of  literature 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  unknown  to  the 
English  editors  of  Calmet.  Mr.  Robinson 
ha«  drawn  largely  from  this  source.  Many 
errors  bare  been  corrected.  Several  valu« 
able  maps  and  other  illustrations  hav^  been 
inserted.  We  confidently  and  earnestly 
commend  this  book  to  all  the  lovers  of  the 
RiUe.  No  single  volume  within  our  know- 
ledge throws  so  much  light  on  the  word  of 
God  as  this.  Considering  the  amount  of 
matter,  ofie  thotuand  large  oetaoo  pages, 
the  price,  which  is  lour  dollars  and  a  half, 
is  very  mioderate. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Btudent,  in  the 

Ifast  stage  of  a  liberal  edueatioa.  fioetoa:  Per- 
kint  «t  Marvin.  Philadelphia:  Frendi  ^  Per- 
king VS3EL    pp.  174. 

These  letters  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects. Foi*raation  of  Character;  Health; 
InteUeclual  Habits ;  Moral  Habits ;  College 
life.  President  Lord,  in  an  introductory 
note,  says  of  the  volume,  that  ^  it  is  entirely 
unobtrusive  in  its  character,  constructed  for 
the  ffreat  purposes  of  utility;  and  its  be- 
nevolent and  judicious  author,  will,  for  that 
leaaon,  subserve  the  interests  of  Christian 
education  more  efl^ctaally,  than  if  he  had 
writteq  with  larger  pretensions  and  more 
ambitioas  aims,"  We  fully  concur  in  the 
recommendation  of  President  Lord.  The 
advice,  which  the  writer  gives  to  bis  young 
friend,  is  uniformly  sound  and  judicious.  It 
may  be  profitaMy  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  fitting  Mr  college,  and  even  of  col- 
lege studenti. 

Address,  delivered  before  the  Trus- 
tee*, stodenta,  and  friande  of  the  Newton  Tbeo- 
kyicai  loatitatioD,  Not.  14, 1839.  By  JAiiaa  D. 
Kiiowi.Be,  Prafeeeor  of  Pastoral  Outiei.  Boi- 
tMi:LlDeoki&Bdaianda,1839;    pp.ai 


ties  of  the  profiMsors.  There  is  a  valual^e 
appendix  oi  notes  attached  to  the  discourse. 
We  shall  make  some  use  of  it  in  our  next 
number. 

Baccalaureate  Address,  pronounced  on 

the  Mventh  annirenary  eommenoement  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  Oct.  3, 1832.  By  PaiLir 
LiHDSLBT,  President  of  the  University,  Nash- 
tille,Tenn.    Uant,  Tardiff  fc  Coi,  1839L    pp90. 

This  production  is  full  of  genuine,  patri- 
otic feeling.  Some  passages  in  it  are  truly 
eloquent.  Little  danger  need  be  appre* 
bended  in  respect  to  the  union  of  the  States, 
if  all  our  liberally  educated  young  men 
would  breathe  the  spirit,  and  carry  out  the 
principles  of  this  address,  its  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  show  the  influence  of  colleges  in 
promoting  the  national  union  and  welfare. 
Appended  is  a  second  editton  of  an  addreas 
delivered  on  a  like  occasion  in  1829. 

A  funeral  discourse  on  tlie  death  of 

the  Rev.  George  Border,  delivered  June  10, 1833, 
by  JosarR  FLBToaam,  o.  p^,  with  the  address 
at  the  interment,  by  Koaaar  WiivTBa,  d.  o. 
London :  Westley  k,  Davis,  183fiL    pp.  4B. 

The  "Village  Sermons'*  of  the  excellent 
Burder  are  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed  in  this  country,  that  many  would, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  see  a  reprint  of  diis 
pamphlet,  containing  a  faithful  portraiture 
of  his  life  and  of  his  last  days. 

Journal  of  Travels  in  Armenia  and  the 

neighboring  countries,  in  the  years  1830  and  183T, 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eli  Smith  and  H.  6.  O. 
DwioHT,  American  missionaries.  Twq  volumeai 
Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  I833L 

Our  readers  will  find  that  these  volumes 
possess  uncommon  interest.  They  have  one 
striidng  and  most  commendable  feature — 
strict  historical  and  orthographical  accuracy. 
Very  few  volumes  have  been  published 
upon  which  more  implicit  reliance  may  bo 
placed.  The  regions,  through  which  the 
travellers  passed,  were  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  human  race,  and  are  consecrated  by 
many  classical  and  sacred  associations.  We 
earnestly  recommend  these  volumes  to  our 
readers.  We  are  confident  that  they  will 
receive  much  gratification  and  instructioa 
in  their  perusal.  We  may  notice  them 
more  at  large  hereafter. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Society 

for  Promoting  Christian  Vnstroction  in  London 
and  its  vicinity.  Presented  at  the  meeting,  May 
1, 1839L    London:  J.  Dennett,  1833.    pp.  48. 


After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  pro-  |  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  New 
fesBor  gives  Uie  reasons  for  the  establish-  j  York  city,  we  have  received  a  regular  se-^ 
ment  of  the  Seminary,  and  details  the  du- '  ries  of  tile  reports  of  this  valuable  society. 
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ItB  derien  b  to  advance  evangelical  religion 
among  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  vicinity,  by  promoting  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
the  establishment  of  prayer  meetings  and 
Sabbath  schools,  tho  circulation  of  religions 
tracts,  accompanied  with  systematic  visi- 
tation. It  has  sixty  three  associations,  who 
at  the  present  moment,  extend  their  Chris- 


tian sympathy  to  more  than  thirhf  two 
thotuand  families,  while  throughout  the 
kingdom,  a  number  of  co-operating  insti- 
tutions have  arisen,  1,197  gratuitous  visitors 
were  employed  during  the  last  year,  1,266 
cases  of  distress  were  relieved,  and  1,956 
children  were  obtained  for  Sabbath  and 
other  schools. 


SELECT  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


6rte«t  SBtftafn* 

Many  parts  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  are  viang 
with  each  other  in  ieslimoniats  of  respect  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott  l1ie  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and 
its  vicinity  are  taking  measures  to  erect  a  monu- 
meat,  on  an  elevated  ground  near  Abbotsford, 
which  will  command  a  view  of  thirteen  counties. 
la  LfMidon,  a  subscription  is  on  ibot  to  purchase 
ef  ihe  creditors  «f  Sir  Walter  the  mansion  and 
groonds  at  Abbotslbrd.  The  pecuniary  distress 
iato  which  he  had  been  thrown  was  occasioned 
by  <h«  failure  of  his  bookseilers.^^Mr.  Leslie, 
the  distinguished  mathematical  professor  at  Ed- 
inburgh, lately  died.    He  had  but  a  few  months 

previously  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

The  income  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
X  3,770.  In  addition,  it  receives  an  annual 
foyal  grant  oMx>ut  £  2,254.  It  is  in  debt  to 
ihe  city,  £  12,781.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
-the  town-council  of  Edinburgh.  The  income  of 
the  principal,  Baird,  is  but  £  151.  His  office  is 
a  sinecure.  About  half  the  support  of  the  pro- 
fessors is  derived  from  fees.  The  whole  com- 
pensation of  the  professor  of  chemistry  is  £  2,213. 
The  lowest  income  is  that  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture,  £113.  Dr.  Chalmers,  professor  of 
divinity,  receives  about  £700.  There  are  28 
professors  attached  to  the  University.  King's 
college  at  Aberdeen  has  an  income  of  £  4,238. 
Its  expenses  are  £2,297.  The  principal  has  a 
support  amounting  to  £280.  The  professor  of 
divinity,  £464.  Hebrew,  £176.  Marischal 
college  has  an  income  of  £  2,600.  It  is  in  debt, 
£1,350.  It  has  9  professors  and  7  lecturers. 
The  principal's  support  is  £381— the  Greek  pro- 
fessor's, £  S89^the  professor  of  medicine,  £76. 
The  others  vary  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
sums.  The  University  of  Glasgow  has  an  in- 
come of  £9,406.  Its  annual  expenses  are 
£8,109.  The  Greek  professor  has  an  Income 
of  £  1 ,668— about  three  fourths  of  which  are 
from  fees.  The  professor  of  natural  history, 
whose  income  is  the  smallest,  has  £  216.  Most 
of  the  professors  live  in  the  college^uildings. 


The  whole  number  of  ijistructors  is  SO,  I  princi- 
pal, 1  lecturer,  and  28  professors.  Mr.  Myhie 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  (the  latter  the  successor  of 
Jardine,)  are  among  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers in  Great  Britain.  The  University  of  St, 
Andrews  has  two  colleges, — United  college  and 
St.  Mary's.  The  United  college  has  8  profes- 
sors. The  npport  of  the  Greek  professor  is 
£444.     St.  Mary's  has  but  three  professors, 

whose  incomes  are  £231,  286,  and  211. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  are  prosecuting  with  great  energy  their 
praiseworthy  efforts.  The  number  of  their  pob- 
lications  are  29.  They  have  now  12  in  the 
press,  and  22  in  preparation.  AaioDg  those  in 
the  press  are,— 1.  "The  travels  of  Macarius,'' 
patriarch  of  Antioch  between  the  years  1653 
—1660,  by  Paul  of  Aleppo,  translated  by  F.  C. 
Belfour,  Esq.  2.  "H4|i  Khaliik's  Bib  Do,"  a 
collection  of  more  than  13,000  Persian,  Tnrkish, 
and  Arabic  words  alphabetically  arranged.  3. 
''History  of  the  Birman  Empire,"  translated  by 
Father  Sangermand,  who  was  a  missionary  in 
that  country  for  26  years.  4.  "  Didascalia/' 
the  apostolical  constitutions  of  the  Abyssinian 
church,  translated  from  the  Ethiopic  by  T.  P. 
Piatt,  Esq.  Among  the  publications  preparing 
for  the  press  are,— 1.  "S&nkhyi  KAnki/'  a 
Sanskrit  system  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy, 
translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrook.  2.  "Li  ki,"  an 
ancient  Chinese  work  attributed  to  Confechis — 
containing  the  moral  and  ceremonial  code  of  the 
Chinese,  translated  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  3. 
"Collation  of  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," both  Nestorian  and  Jacobite,  accessible 
in  England,  with  the  various  readings  of  tike 
manuscripts  found  in  the  British  mosenm,  and  in 
the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  libraries,  by  profes- 
sor Lee,  of  Cambridge.  4.  "  Annals  of  Eliss, 
metropolitan  of  Nisibis,"  containing  the  memoirs 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  principal  dynasties  of  the 
world,  and  a  history  of  the  Nestorian  church 
from  A.  D.  0  to  A.  D.  1,000,  translated  by  Rev. 
J.  Fonhall.    5.  "Alsamari,"  a  hisloiy  of  the 
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Samariiau,  to  the  eod  of  the  fiMirteentb  cental^, 
translated  by  Prof.  Jarrett,  of  Cambridge.  6. 
"Ibn  Kbalduo's  history  of  ibe  Berben/'  traot- 
Jated  by  profeanr  Lee,  of  Cambridge.  7 .  *'  Ibn 
Kballikiuk's  Lives  of  llluiirioas  Men,''  who  lived 
IB  the  fint  nven  ceDtoriea  after  the  commence^ 
meat  of  tbe  Mohammedan  Era,  embracing  Ara> 
bic  poems,  histories,  4lc.  translated  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Jloeen.  Sir  G<»«  Ouseley,  F.  R.  S.  is  chairman 
of  tbe  Oriental  Translation  Fond  Society;  tbe 
Eari  of  Monster,  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Cast,  M.  P.,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  F.  R.  S., 
and  George  Staunton,  F.  R«  S.,  vice  chairmen ', 
Graves  C.  Haughton,  F.  R.  S.,  Secretary.-^— 
A  life  of  Cowper,  intended  to  illustrate  more  fully 
his  religious  character,  is  preparing  for  the  press 

by  Mr.  Taylor. An  expedition  is  preparing 

for  tbe  Arctic  regions,  under  the  command  of 
Capt,  Back.    Its  chief  object  Is  to  discover  the 
fate  of  Capt  Ross  who  has  not  been  heard  from 
since  his  departure  from  England,  three  years 
since.    The  government  have  given,  for  filling 
out  the  expedition,    £2,000,  and  individuals, 
£  ZfilOO. A  letter  has  been  published  in  Lon- 
don by  S.  Horton  James,  Esq.  on  tbe  importance 
of  settling  the  Sandwich  and  Benin  islands,  on 
Ihe  plan  of  a  proprietary  government.^— An 
amobiograpby  of  Adam  Clarke  is  soon  to  be 
published.— A  missionary   annual  has  been 
published  in  England  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis. 
——Head's  Overland  Journey  from  Bombay  to 
Alexandria,  an  important  book,  is  soon  to  be 
pibfisbed. 


The  number  of  students  in  the  oniversity  of 
Jena,  in  July,  1832,  was  593.  At  a  meeting  of 
tbe  students  in  July,  the  resolutions  of  tbe  Ger- 
man diet,  respecting  tbe  liberty  of  the  press, 
were  consigned  to  tbe  ignominy  of  an  auto  da 
ft.  The  distinguished  professor  at  this  univer- 
sity, Dr.  John  G.  Leoz,  died  on  the  24th  of 
February  last,  aged  89.    A  museum  and  miner- 

mlogical  society  were  founded  by  him. Dr. 

P.  F.  Von  SieboM,  of  tbe  University  of  WOrtx- 
bnrg,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  history  of 
Japan,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  compiled 
from  Japanese  and  European  worics,  as  well  as 
from  personal  observation.  The  writer  was  de- 
tained seven  years  in  Japan,  and  was  allowed 
fovoraUe  opportnnities  for  inquiring  into  its  his- 
tory.—>The  number  of  students  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  is  1,619,  of  whom  309  are  theo- 
logical students,  332  law,  519  medical,  and  459 

philosophy. ^The  number  of  students  at  the 

oniversity  of  GOttiogen,  is  847,  of  whom  227  are 
divinity  sttidents,  SSI  law,  167  physical  sciences, 
132  pbihMopbical  sciences]  590  ara  Hanoverians. 

VOL.  V. 


—At  tbe  oniversity  of  Bonn,  are  890  students, 
144  in  the  school  of  Protestant  theology,  239 
in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  249  jurisprudence, 
140  medicine,  118  philosophy. 

Tbe  "Collegium  Propagandss  Fidei''  at 
Rome,  was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in 
1622.  It  was  enlarged  by  Urban  VIII.  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fund  of  £125,000,  and  an  annual 
income  of  £24,000.  He  assigned  for  its  build- 
ings an  elegant  palace  in  tbe  Spanish  square 
— the  same  edifice,  which  is  now  occupied. 
Vives,  a  Spaniard,  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  edu- 
cating 10  foreign  youth  in  the  college.  Tlie 
cardinal  Onofrio,  in  1637,  made  provision  for 
12  youths,  who  must  be  Georgians,  Persians, 
Jacobites,  Copts,  or  Melkites.  In  1639,  he  pro* 
vided  for  13  Ethiopians,  and  Brahmins.  The 
school  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  youth,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  coldness  of  the  climate  at  Rome, 
was  subsequently  rennoved  to  Naples.  There 
are  now  80  pupils  in  this  college,  of  whom  18 
are  Armenians,  5  Morrocesc,  ihe  remrtinder, 
Dutch,  Illyrians,  Germans,  &e.  Two  scholars 
occupy  one  apartment,  and  all  labor  assiduously. 
Only  one  student  is  allowed  to  go  out  from  the 
grounds  at  a  time,  without  special  permission. 


Sntrta. 

A  mail  coach  has  been  started  in  the  islaad  of 
Ceylon,  between  Candy  and  Colombo,  the  first 
in  the  Indian  possessions.— Rev.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Rottler,  senior  missionary  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society  at  Madras,  has  in  tbe  press  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Tamil  language. We  observe 

that  a  number  of  important  works  are  issuing 

from  the  press  at  Vepery. Sir  Edward  Cole. 

brook,  late  British  resident  at  Delhi,  has  been 
convicted  before  the  governor  general  and 
council,  of  a  series  of  fraudulent  and  oppressive 
acts,  removed  from  ofHce,  and  otherwise  punish- 
ed. Lady  Colebrook  and  bis  sou,  were  iiivolA  ed 
in  tbe  same  charges.  From  the  proceedings  on 
his  trial  and  other  circumstances,  we  should  infer, 
that  Lord  Bentinck,  the  governor  general,  main- 
tains an  impartial  and  eneigetic  government 
Mr.  Judson,  the  American  Baptist  mission- 
ary at  Maulmein,  Birmah,  is  proceeding  with 
the  translation  of  tbe  Bible  into  Birmesc.  The 
New  Testament  and  a  part  of  the  Old  have  been 
completed. 


The  new  translation  of  Mosheim,  by  Dr.  Mur- 
dock  of  New  Haven,  has  been  complcled  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  It  is  understood  thai  Dr. 
M.  is  luting  a  oontinuation  of  the  history. 
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Thfpe  Britisb  periodicals,  tbe  NctropolHan,  Fo- 
reif^  Quarterly  Review,  and  Blackwood's  Ma- 
f^zinc,  are  puMisbin^,  in  weekly  nuoibers,  io 
New  Haven.  The  price  for  the  ihree  will  be 
seven  doljam  per  annum.  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine is  edited  by  Prof.  Wilson,  and  is' a  tory  pe- 
riodical. Tlie  Metropolitan^  lately  nnder  the 
charge  of  Thomas  Campbell,  is  now  edited  by 
captain  Mnryatt.— — Geoige  Dearboni,  of  New 
York,  has  in  the  course  of  preparation  fiir  the 
pros,  a  series  of  pottiicatious  lo  be  called  the 


'<  Library  of  Standaid  Literatara."  Tbefimof 
the  series,  aow  in  the  hands  of  the  siereoiypers, 
will  contain  the  woriu  of  Edmund  Burke,  in 
three  volumes,  at  a  price  not  ezceedinf  three 
dollare  a  set.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  works 
of  M'Kenzie,  Lady  Montague,  Samoel  Butler, 

Memoirs  of  Solly.  Sec. A  new  publicatMja, 

called  the  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Norton  & 
Folsoffl,  of  Cambridge,  has  been  commenced  by 
Charles  Bowen,  Boston. 


VIEW  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Andrew  Jacksoh  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  United  States  forfoor 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1833.  The  number  of  electoral  votes  ^ven 
was  288.  Of  these,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  received  51  votes,  WilHam  Wirt 
of  Maryland  7,  John  Floyd  of  Virginia  11,  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee, 
219.  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  has  heen  elected  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  189  votes.  Though  the  canvass  was  carried  on  with  great 
spirit,  and  though  the  re-election  of  General  Jackson  was  opposed  by  a  greater 
amount  of  talent  and  influence  than  was  ever  arrayed  against  any  other  chief 
magistrate,  yet  the  people  throughout  the  country  have  quietly  acquiesced  in 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  session  of  congress  commenced  on  Monday  the  third  day  of  December. 
The  president's  message  was  communicated  on  the  following  day.  It  is  a  well- 
written  document,  and  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  relatioof 
of  the  country.  The  question  of  the  North  £2aatem  boundary  of  the  United 
States  remains  unsettled.  The  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  not  hav- 
ing been  considered  obligatory  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  presi- 
dent has  commenced  a  further  negotiation  on  the  subject  with  the  government 
of  Great  Britain.  The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  several  of  the  commercial 
countries  of  Europe,  have  heen  allowed*  Considerable  difficulties  now  exist 
with  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  respecting  the  right  of  fisheries  on  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  American  Charge  d'  Affaires,  Mr.  Baylies,  has  returned 
to  this  country,  without  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion. An  advantageous  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  been  concluded  with 
the  government  of  ChilL  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the  past  year, 
w«re  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  expenditure  for  all  objects  has  been 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  million  of  dollars;  leaving  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  This  debt  is  now 
about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  cancel  it  entirely 
during  the  year  1833.  During  the  last  four  years,  about  fifty  eight  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  There  has  been 
an  increase,  the  last  year,  of  eighty  thousand  tons  to  our  shipping,  and  of  near 
forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  of  our  imports  and  exports.  The 
amount  of  mail  transportation,  during  the  year,  was  more  than  twenty  three 
millions  of  miles,  greater  by  eigl^t  millions  of  miles  than  that  of  the  prececUng 
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jeKf*    The  raveooe  of  the  department  wes  two  millions  two  handled  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars— the  expenditure,  two  millions  Ifwo  hundred  and  sixty  six  thou- 
sand dollars.    There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  nine  thousand  three 
bwidred  post  ofkes.    Respecting  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  president 
lemarks,  '^An  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  embracing  the 
branches  as  well  as  the  principal  bank,  seems  called  for  by  the  credit  which  is 
given  throughout  the  country  to  many  serious  charges  impeaching  its  character, 
and  which,  if  true,  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension  that  it  is  no  longer  a  safe 
depoflitory  of  the  money  of  the  people.*'    In  respect  to  the  public  lands,  the 
president  says,  that  ^  it  seems  to  be  our  true  policy  that  they  shall  cease,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers  in 
limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States  the 
expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  costs  arising  under  our  Indian  com- 
pacts."   Concerning  the  Indian  policy,  we  quote  the  following  sentence: — 
*  With  one  exception,  every  subject  involving  any  question  of  conflicting  juris- 
diction, or  of  peculiar  difficulty,  has  been  happily  disposed  of  and  tho  conviction 
evidently  gains  ground  among  the  Indians,  that  their  removal  to  the  country 
assigned  by  the  United  States,  for  their  permanent  residence,  furnishes  the  only 
hope  of  their  ultimate  prosperity."    The  exception  referred  to,  is  that  part  of 
the  Cherokee  tribe,  which  reside  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Georgia.    All 
efibrts  to  induce  them  to  remove  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have 
been  hitherto  unavailing.    The  president  recommends  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  limiting  the  term  of  office  to  four  years.    The  extension  of 
the  judiciary  system  is  also  commended  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  as  an  impor- 
tant subject  for  immediate  action.    Upon  many  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  in 
the  message,  and  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  different  secretaries,  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.    There  are  two  topics,  particularly,  where  the 
president  is  manifestly  upon  untenable  ground.    One  of  these  has  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  general  government     According  to  the  president's  inter- 
pretation«  the  government  is  limited  to  a  general  superintending  power  for  the 
oaittteoanee  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  prescribing  laws  on  a  /no 
subjects  of  general  interest,  not  calculated  to  restrict  human  liberty.    The  dan- 
ger to  our  liberties  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  does  not 
arise  from  any  tendency  towards  consolidation  or  monarchy  in  the  frame  of  our 
government    The  hazard  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  State  governments. 
There  is  little  ground  to  apprehend,  that  a  large  number  of  local  sovereignties, 
possessing  the  spirit  of  liberty,  enjoying  so  many  rights,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  lodged  only  in  the  supreme  head  of  the  kingdom,  mutually  jealous  of 
each  other,  annually  convoked,  and  thus  feeling  all  the  impulses  arising  from 
free  discttssioB, — will  ever  resign  their  rights  to  the  Fecieral  government. 
What  is  our  experience  in  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  ?    That  it  is  unconati- 
tntional  in  its  interpretations  of  law,  or  oppressive  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
decisions  ?    Or  that  the  State  governments  rise  up  in  defiance  of  its  mandates  ? 
For  our  respectability  abroad  and  our  safety  at  home,  we  need  an  efficient  and 
mshaekled  nattoital  government,  in  all  its  departments. 

The  other  subject  to  which  we  referred,  is  our  Indian  relations.  Wo  regret 
to  say  tiiat  the  president  and  his  secretary  still  sanction  in  effect  tho  reckless 
course  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Csss,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the  *^sQlenin«  national 
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pledges,"  which  the  government  have  given  to  the  Indians,  who  are  about  re^^ 
moving  over  the  Mississippi,  that  they  shall  forever  possess  the  secure  and  on*^ 
disputed  possession  of  the  territories  assigned  to  them.  But  on  what  ground 
can  the  Indians  place  any  reliance  upon  the  treaties  of  the  United  States? 
What  reason  have  they  to  suppose  that  we  shaU  not  be  the  Bwnae  faiUhUn  gov« 
ernment,  that  we  have  been  in  times  past?  Has  governor  Cass  seen  all  the 
evidence  respecting  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
the  Indians  ?  Is  there  not  ground  to  suppose  that  the  claims  of  the  different 
tribes  may  clash  with  each  other,  from  indefinite  and  conflicting  boundaries  ? 

The  missionaries,  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  still  remain  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, while  Georgia  is  proceeding  with  her  infamous  lottery  scheme,  and  di- 
viding "  Naboth's  vineyard." 

The  principal  topic  of  public  interest  for  a  number  of  weeks  past,  has  been 
the  South  Carolina  nullification.  That  State  and  the  southern  country  generally 
have  been  for  some  time  opposed  to  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  has  been  interpreted  as  the  cause  of  the  languishing  state  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  which  has  for  some  time  existed  in  many  portions  of  the 
southern  country.  In  South  Carolina,  this  opposition  has  assumed  a  most 
threatening  form.  A  convention  df  the  people  of  the  State,  assembled  in  No- 
vember, and  passed  an  ordinance,  which:  declares  that  the  several  acts,  impos- 
ing duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  passed  in  May  1828,  and  July  1832,  by  con- 
gress, are  unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law ;  and  also 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  tlie  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts 
within  the  same  State,  and  also  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  maintain 
the  said  ordinance  at  every  hazard.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure  by 
the  convention,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  stated  his  views  of  the  constitution,  and  laws  applicable  to  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  declaring  the  course  which 
duty  will  require  him  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding  and  patri- 
otism of  the  people,  warning  them  of  the  consequences  that  must  inevitably  re- 
sult from  an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the  convention.  This  proclamation 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  conclusive  state  papers  ever  published  in  this 
country.  The  president  considers  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  assumed  by  one  State,  '*  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthorized  by  its 
spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destmc- 
tive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed."  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  says  the  president,  forms  a  government,  not  a  league.  It 
is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are  represented,  which  operates 
individually,  not  upon  the  States.  They  retained  all  the  power  which  they  did 
not  grant  But  each  State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to 
constitute  jointly  with  the  other  States  a  single  nation,  cannot  from  that  period 
possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  a  secession  docs  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a 
breach  which  would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  whole  Union.  This  proclamation  produced  a  powerful  Sen- 
sation throughout  the  United  States.    In  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
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States,  its  doctrines  met  with  a  hearty  and  nearly  nnanimoufi  approbatioD. 
Public  meeUngs  were  held  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  responding  to  its  sentK 
ments.  A  portion  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  with  the  governor  at  their 
bead,  a  small  part  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  with  the  nullifiers  of  Sontik  Cwo- 
lioa,  have  met  it  with  decided  disapprobation.  The  legislature  of  Soutit  Caio- 
iina  affected  to  treat  it  with  sovereigs  contempt  Bat  it  is  not  a  docuiaent  to 
be  laughed  down.  It  probably  produced  more  effect  among  the  nullifienr  them- 
selves,  than  they  would  be  willing  to  allow.  There  does  not  seem  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  a  resort  to  ultimate  measures^  The 
firmness  of  the  general  government,  the  disposition  generally  manifested  in  the 
country,  to  sacrifice  party  feelings  in  maintaining  the  constitution,  the  powerfcd 
Union  feeling  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  fear  among  the  nullifiers  of  servile 
insurrections,  will  probably  prevent  any  actual  collision  between  the  geseral 
government  and  South  Carolina.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  taught  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  perpetuity  of  onr 
•exceHent  government,  separate  from  moral  principle  and  the  Christian  religion. 
We  are  called  upon,  most  impressively,  to  be  humble  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  look 
habitually  to  Him  as  our  only  Refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  as  our  only  Protector 
in  seasons  of  prosperity. 

The  temperance  reformation  is  making  gratifying  progress.  The  decisive 
measore,  adopted  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  of  discontinuing  the 
rations  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  substituting  for 
them  coffee  and  other  wholesome  beverage,  docs  great  credit  to  the  secretary 
and  the  government.  The  soldiers  are  no  longer  to  be  furnished  with  spirits, 
either  by  the  government  or  by  individuals,  except  when  on  fatigue  duty — an 
-exception  which  will  probii)ly  be  soon  abolished.  The  secretary  of  the  navy, 
is  also  taking  preparatory  measures  to  extend  the  same  beneficent  regulations 
to  the  public  ships.  Its  use  has  been  nearly  abandoned  already  in  two  of  the 
squadrons. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  Monday  in  January,  was  extensively 
observed  by  Christians  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  day,  in  years 
to  come,  should  be  set  apart  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  think  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  special  days  of  prayer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  inexpedi- 
ent, yet  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  devoting  on?  day  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  year  to  pray  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel. 

The  cholera,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  has  now  disappeared  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  ravages  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  were 
affectingly  severe — the  number  of  deaths  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  any  other  place  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared  on  this 
coDtJnent.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  some  of  our  large  cities,  are  taking 
measures  to  preyent  the  recurrence  of  this  terrible  calamity,  so  far  as  its  visi- 
tations depend  on  second  causes. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   LAST  REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF 
.    COMMISSIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS.    • 

The  twelve  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  embrace  fifty-five  stations ; 
seventy-five  ordained  missionaries ;  four  physicians  not  ordained ;  four  printers  } 
eighteen  teachers ;  twenty  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  females,  married  and  single  ; — making  a  total  of  ttco  hundred  andjifty-tkree 
laborers  in  heathen  lands,  dependent  on  the  Board,  and  under  its  immediate  di- 
rection. There  are,  also,  four  native  preachers ;  thirty  native  assistants;  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy-five  schools ;  and  fifty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four  scholars.  The  thirty-six  churches  gathered  amonff  the  heathen, 
contain  about  eighteen  hundred  members.  Our  printing-presses  nave  sent  forth 
about  fourteen  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pages  during  the  year ;  swelling 
the  whole  number  from  the  beginning  to  61,000,000  of  pages  in  twelve  different 
languages. 

Seven  ordained  missionaries  and  one  assistant  missionary  are  under  appoint- 
ments to  different,  and  most  of  them  distant,  fields  of  labor — to  proceed  to  their 
respective  fields  within  a  few  months.  Most  of  these  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
wives.  Three  other  missionaries  have  also  been  appointed,  but  the  time  of 
their  departure  is  not  yet  determined. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  morals,  Vutt  it  it  the 
duty  of  EVKRT  on E  to  take  some  part  in  sending  the  gospel  to  the  kecdhen,  was 
almost  latent  in  our  churches.  It  attracted  litue  attention  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  exerted  almost  no  influence.  But  there  has  been  a  gremt  and 
happy  change.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  sending  forth  of  miaaona- 
riea,  produced,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  resurrection  of  Uiat  principle  in  our 
churches,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  gaining  attention ;  till  now,  it  would  be 
almost  as  easy  to  shut  up  the  orb  of  day  as  to  hide  it  from  view.  It  is  recog- 
nized in  thousands  of  pulpits,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  inquiry-meetings ;  not  only 
among  the  denominations  with  which  the  Board  is  immediately  connected,  bnt 
among  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians.  Far  and  wide  through  the 
land,  it  enters  into  the  system  of  family  and  Sabbath-school  instruction.  You 
meet  with  it  also  in  tracts,  and  religious  newspapers,  and  monthly  religious  jour- 
nals, and  religious  books  of  every  size  and  description. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  increasing  knowledge  and  increasing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  coming  to  pass  more  and  more  in  our  churches,  that  men  con- 
tribute in  support  of  benevolent  objects  from  principle — from  a  de^  and  stUItd 
conviction  of  duty^  rather  than  from  excitement  This  is  a  fact  most  auspicious 
in  its  bearing  on  the  perpetuity  and  growth  of  the  missionary  enterprize.  Chil- 
dren trained  up  for  this  work,  may  be  expected  to  fisel  and  do  more  for  it  than 
their  parents  mo  were  not  The  next  generation  may  be  expected  to  prose<- 
cute  the  work  with  more  spirit  than  the  present ;  and  the  generation  following, 
with  still  greater  zeal ;  and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation.  A  larger  and 
larger  number  of  individuals  will  engage  in  the  glorious  enterprize,  and  the  de- 
Totedness  of  the  real  disciples  of  Christ,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  will  approxi- 
mate nearer  and  nearer  to  the  elevated  standard  of  the  gospel.  Such  has  been 
the  fact  for  twenty  years  past ;  and  such  it  will  be,  we  believe,  for  years  and 
even  ages  to  come ;  till  the  earth  is  filled  with  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  Bi- 
bles,  and  tracts,  and  till  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  down  to  bless  these  means  for 
the  subjugation  of  all  nations  to  the  truth. 

A  second  fact  of  some  importance  is,  that  not  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
pagan  world  is  at  this  moment  subject  to  protestant  governments.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  also,  that  all  pagan  and  Mohammedan  countries  are  coming,  one  after 
another,  undi=!r  the  power,  or  at  least  under  the  commanding  influence,  of  na- 
tions nominally  Christian. 

Anotiier  fact  of  great  interest  is  this—that  by  means  of  a  feto  languages  we 
may  reach  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  very 
great  number  of  languages  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  language  is  spoken  by 
not  less  than  ^Jiftk  part  of  our  race.    Throughout  the  whole  of  southern  Africa 
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there  appean  to  be,  enbstantially,  but  two  languages.  The  Polynesian  islands^ 
though  scattered  over  a  great  ocean,  and  embracing  different  dialects,  are  be- 
lieVM  to  contain  not  more  than  one  or  two  languages.  And  the  farther  re- 
searches on  this  subject  are  prosecuted,  the  less  formidable  does  the  obt?tacle 
appear  to  be,  which  is  found  in  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of  mankind. 

The  power  of  the  press,  is  another  fact  of  amazing  interest.  It  is  a  gift» 
which  we  should  probably  all  choose,  in  preference  to  that  of  tongues,  if  we 
could  have  but  one.  It  multiplies  the  Holy  Scriptures  b^  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  in  a  single  year ;  and  will  yet  multiply  them  by  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions,  in  the  same  time  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  means  are  con- 
cerned for  sending  the  gospel  through  the  earth,  it  suffices,  of  itself,  to  place 
us  incomparably  in  advance  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

•4no(Aer  fact  of  commanding  interest  is  this — that  very  many,  if- not  aU  the 
leading  superstitkms  of  the  vnnid,  are  comvaraiively  in  their  dotage.  Not  one  of 
them  stands  forth  in  the  giant  strength  of  youth.  Not  one  of  them  exerts  the 
sway  it  once  did  over  the  imagination  and  passions  of  their  votaries.  The  con- 
trary is  true  to  an  animating  extent  Our  western  Indians,  for  instance,  have 
scarcely  anything  remaining  of  their  ancient  superstitions  to  oppose  the  gospel. 
The  idolatrous  system  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  died  of  old  age.  The  religion 
of  India,  at  present,  consists  more  in  usage,  than  in  passion ;  and  long  is  the 
time  since  the  religion  of  China  was  animated  by  mind  and  feeling.  As  for 
Mohammedanism  and  Popery,  they  are  on  the  wane,  and  cannot  possibly  re- 
cover. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  which  will  be  mentioned,  is — 
thai  ihe  tsork  of  publishing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  begun  auspiciouslVj  and 
almost  simultaneously  and  without  concert,  in  most  of  the  great  districts  of  the  tm- 
evangeliud  world.  Thus,  among  the  American  Indians,  the  work  of  publishing 
the  gospel  is  begun  in  Labrador,  and  in  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
places  along  our  northern  frontiers  and  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
beguxi,  and  has  made  great  advances,  in  Greenland.  It  is  begun  in  Africa,  on 
the  south,  and  west,  and  northeast  It  is  begun  in  the  heart  of  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  it  is  begun  on  the  north,  in  the  centre, 
and  on  &  sides,  India  is  assailed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  not  less  than  a 
bondred  and  fifty  points,  along  her  coasts,  and  in  her  great  and  populous  inte- 
rior On  the  shores  of  western  Asia,  the  work  is  be^un  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon^ 
at  Smyrna,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Among  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  it  is  begun ;  and  in  the  an- 
cient seats  of  the  human  race,  upon  the  plains  of  Shinar.  It  is  begun  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  central  Asia,  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
From  thence  China  will  one  day  be  entered  from  the  north ;  and  some  are  now 
preparing  and  more  are  hastening  to  assail  it  from  the  south.  And  finally,  the 
work  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  the  ten  thousand  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  is  begun  at  both  extremities  of  that  vast  and  interesting  archipelago. 

A  nore  judicious  beginning,  as  to  the  posts  to  be  occupied,  there  could  not 
well  be,  if  our  object  is  to  publish  the  gospel  everywhere  in  the  shortest  time. 
Far  better  is  it  to  have  the  seven  hundred  missionaries,  now  among  the  heathen, 
thus  scattered,  than  to  have  them  all  concentrated  in  one  kingdom.  It  is  analo-^ 
gons  to  the  manner  in  which  great  countries  are  usually  peopled — by  small  set- 
Uements  scattered  here  and  there,  each  becoming  a  radiating  point  Though 
the  Dosts  already  occupied  by  missionaries  among  the  heathen  are  less  than  six 
hundred,  they  are  providentially  such  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
almost  the  whole  earth  is  brought  within  distinct  observation.  They  are  such, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  soon  hear  rumors  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Christian  missionaries.  They  are  such,  that  by  means  of  these  several  Chris- 
tian missions,  each  pleading  in  behalf  of  its  respective  district,  the  wholk 
WORLD  is,  as  it  were,  calling  for  relief,  within  the  view  and  hearing  of  the 
CbmtitLn  chnrch.  Nor  can  such  a  plea,  coming  from  so  many  quarters,  urged 
vitb  80  much  inaportunity  and  by  so  many  eloquent  voices,  and  enforced  by  the 
commands  and  promises  and  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  long  be  unheeded  by  any  of  the 
real  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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QUARTERLY  LIST 

ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


MaBON  noble,  Old.  pMtac,  Pm.  WukbgtoB,  DfaUrkt  Co- 

JOHN  8.  OALLOWAT,  in*.  poMor^  Pi«.  Sprincfldd,  Ohb, 
Oct.  4^  1880. 


BtTMMAAT. 


BAAC  W1LKIN8,  laM.  putor,  Conr.  Fklrflild,  Mahw,  Oet. 

»,  188i.  s 

ALDEN  DO YNTEH,  ord.  pMter,  Coor.  Indtiitrr,  Me.  Oct.  17. 
W£RTON  B   ADAMS,  mA.  putor,  GMff.  LewlMawa  Fklla, 

Me.  Nor.  14. 
LETI 8BUTH,  IimL  peetor,  CoDf .  Keooebuokpeat,  Me.  Dee.. 

SO. 

ANDREW  GOVAN,  biA  peator,  Coof.  Lenonrter,  New  Hemp- 

•hire,  Oct.  S«,  XVi. 
•ALMON  BBNNJST,  ImeL  putor,  Coof.  Boeeaweo,  N.  H. 

Dec  5. 

A8HER  BLISS,  ocd.  mbe.  Coof .  TtaUaid,  Teraw«(,  Sept. 

36,1839. 
IRA  TRACT,  «id.  mitt.  Conr.  Heitlbrd,  Yl  Sept.  SBl 
WILLIAM  U  MATHER,  oid.  erang.  Cong.  Uanfiml,  Tt. 

8epC98. 
STILNlAN  MORGAN,  Inat.  peetor,  Cong.  Coritatb,  Vt  Oct.  4. 
MOSES  B.  BRADFORD,  toet.  peMor,  Goog.  Gndloii,  Yt. 

Oct.  81. 

lOHN  CU  A.  EDGBLL,  ord.  peetor,  Cong.  Weel  Newboxy, 

Meaeachueetu,  Sept.  18, 1832. 
LOWRLL  SMITH,  ord.  min.  Cong.  Heeth,  Me«.  Sept.  88. 
GEORGE   GOOD  YEAR,    ord.    paitor,   Cong.   Aehtximluun, 

MABk  Oa.  10. 
SAMUEL  MUNSON,  ord.  Mia.  Cong.  Oilewu,  Maee.  Oct 

10. 

HBNR7  LTMAN,  ord.  Miee.  Coog.  Northeiapton,  Mue.  Oct. 

HERVEY  FITZ,  {net.  peitor,  Bapt.  Middlelwrorovgh,  Maae. 

Oct.  17. 
W.  C.  SANPORO,  ord.  poaior,  Cong  Bovleeton,  Maaa.  Octo- 
ber 17. 
WALTER  POLLETT,  onL  paator.CoDg.  Soothbonogb,  VUm. 

Oct.  17. 
AMARIAH  CHANDLER,  bat.  paabMr,Cong.Oieeiifield,  Bfett. 

Oct.  94. 
SOLOMON  W.  EDSON,  ord.  peator,  Coog.  Mostgomeiy, 

Maib.  Oct.  84. 
ELIJAH  DKMONO,   ioat.  paator,  Cong.  HeUletoa,   Maaa. 

Oct.  31. 
JAMBS  A.  ROBERTS,  faiat.  peator,  Cong  Nev Bedford,  Maae. 

Not.  14. 
MOSES  G.  GROSYENOR,  inat.  pealor,  Cong.  Bene,  VUm. 

Not.  14. 
BARON  STOW,  inat.  paator,  Bapl.  Boeton,  Maaa.  Nor.  15. 
JOEL  H.  LINSLBY,  Inat.  peeior,  Cong.  Beaton,  Maaa.  Dec  5. 
LUCIUS  ALOBN,  inat.  putor,  Cong.  Abington,  Maaa.  Dec  5. 
THOMAS  ROB  BINS,  hiat.  peator,  Cong.  Roctaeeler,  (Matt«> 

polMU,)  Maae. 
FBEIfXJRACE  RAYNOIJ>S,  inaL   peator,  Coog.  Lererett, 

Maaa. 

JAMBS  C.  RICHMOND,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Prorldenoe,  Rhode 
lalaad,  Oet.  13, 1888. 

EDWIN  K.  GILBERT,  old.  paator,  Cong.  W&UiogCvd,  Coe- 

necticnt,  OcL  3, 1833. 
GSBSTER  HUMraRE  Y,  ord.  peator,  Cong.  Yenon,  Coon. 

Oet.  4, 
SIDNEY  MILLS,  ord.  eTang.  Cong.  Yemen,  Conn.  Oet.  4. 
SAMUEL  J.  CURTIS,  inat.  paator,  Cong.  Cbathem,  Conn. 

Not.  I. 

WILLIAM  BARRETT,  ord.  pealor,  Bapt.  Raah,Nev  York, 

Bent.  6,  1834. 
ABBIiC.  WARD,  ord.  erang.  Prea.  Oxfleo,  N.  Y.  Oet.  4. 
JOSEPH  C.  MOORE,  orrt.  erang.  Prea.  Ordeii,  N.  Y.  Oct.  4. 
DANIEL  A.  CL  4RK.  Inat.  pMtor,  Prea.  Adains,  N.  Y.  Oct.  10. 
JAMFS  T.  JOHNSTON,  oni.  deacon,  Epia.  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 

Not.  8. 
JESSE  POUND,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.  Not.  8. 
ROBERT  DAYIES,  ord.  deecon,  Epia.  New  Yorli,  N.  Y. 

Not.  8. 
JAMBS  SUNDERT^ND,  oid.  dMeoo,  Epia.  Nov  Yoric,  N.  Y. 

Not.  8. 
ANTHONY  CASE,  inat.  peator,  Bapt.  Salem,  (Shnehaa  YU,) 

N.  Y  Not,  15. 
J.  T.  BACKUS,  inau  paatAr,  Proa.  ScJiencetady,  N.  Y.  Dee. 8. 
JOHN  C.  BRIOHAM,  ord.  ETan.  Prea.  Canaan,  N.  Y.  Oct.  10. 

J.  B.  FINNEY,  Old.  mim.  Free.  Pluladelphla,  PenoaTlTiuiia, 

Oet.  19.  1832. 
JOSEPH  W.  BARR,  ord.  mtaa.  Prea.  Philadelphia,  Pk.  Oct.  19. 
ALBERT  JUDSON,    inet.    peator,  Prea.   FhUedel|diia,   Pa. 

Not.  1-^. 
WILLIAM  A.  STEYENS,  ord  peator,  Pre*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  5. 
JOHN  WALLACE,  ent.  ereng.  Pna,  PhOedelpbb,  Pft.Dce.5. 
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or 

BBATH8 

9f  CUrfffmsm  •%£  SbidewU  in    ThstUg^,   ^nd 
JlRasionariu. 


Ner.U,. 


SAMUEL  JUDSON,  Cbng.  Vzbrldge, 
1882. 

AZARIAR  CLARK,  at.  M,  Cow.  Colehnok, 

IS,  1883. 
TALCOTT  BATES,  Cong.  Dwhaai,CenB.  Get.  88. 

JEREMIAH  STOW,  at.  86,  Pna.  Lifonia,  N^  Tork.  !>»*. 
15,  1832. 

JOHN  GLENDY,  mi.  77,  Prea.  PUledelphJa,  Peoaejhmnia^ 

1838. 
JOSEPH  W.  BARR,  Pne.  Richmond,  Yiiglnfe,  OcL  IS,  1888. 

EDWARD  PEKWICK,  Roman  CethoUa,  Wooetar,  Ohio,  Sept. 

16  1832 
SAMUEL  HARRIS,  at.  85,  Cong.  Cladonad,  Ohio. 

DAYID  T.  LANE,  M.  517,  Cong.  [Stod.  la  Tfaeol.)  StMiing^ 
Connecticut,  Dec  9, 1832. 


WILLIAM  HERYEY,Cenff.  (Miae.]  Ahaaed 
May  18, 1833. 

Whelt  mtmbtr  In  (ftecloee  Sal,  tO. 
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THIS    AMfiRICAlir  BDITCATION   SOCIETY. 

PEBROARY,  1833- 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY, 

Qmrttritf  Meeting  o/tht  Direelon, 

Thx  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directora,  wu  held  on  Wednesday,  January 
9.  Appropriation!  were  granted  to  young 
men  in  Tarioua  institutions,  as  follows : — 


4  Tbeol.  SeiD. 
11  CoHeges, 
28  Academies, 

Jbrmfr    JVn* 

64      8      62 

202    18  .215 

42    18      55 

298    84    882 
tion,         1        1 

Amo.mppn. 

$1,286 

4,416 

741 

88  Institutions, 
1  PrlT.  Instruc 

6,442 
12 

288    85    888       $6,454 

Besides  transacting  the  usual,  and  other 
business  which  came  before  the  Board,  the 
INrecton  passed  the  following  votes. 

Voted,  That  the  pledge  given  by  benefi- 
ciaries, in  their  academic  and  collegiate 
course  of  education,  be  as  follows : — I  here- 
by declare  It  to  be  my  serious  purpose,  to 
devote  my  life  to  the  Christbn  minisCfy, 
and,  with  that  view,  to  obtain  a  liberal  col- 
legiate education,  and  to  pursue  a  regular 
three  years'  course  of  theological  study. 

Voted,  That  young  men,  soliciting  the 
aid  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
most  have  been  professors  of  religion,  at 
least,  six  months,  and  have  studied  the  lan- 
guages the  same  term  of  time,  before  they 
can  become  beneficiaries  of  the  Societyi  or 
receive  assistance  from  it. 

Commottications  were  read  (torn  foimer 

beoefieiaries,  now  employed  as  home  mis- 

sioaaries  at  liie  West,  requesting  that  the 

iiotee  held  againet  tfiem  by  the  Society,  be 

onceUed  In  whole  or  hi  part. 

VOL.  V. 


Voted,  That  Die  Secretary  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  Rev.  Messrs.  .-»— 
with  a  certificate,  That  their  obligations  to 
the  Society  will  not  be  considered  as  bind- 
ing, unless  their  future  circumstances  should 
be  such,  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  without 
embarrassment,  in  which  case  the  Directors 
doubt  not  but  it  will  gratify  them  to  comply 
with  tlie  expectations  of  those,  who  have 
generously  contributed  towards  their  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boutelle,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  was  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  Agent  of  the  Society. 


AI^Niy£R8ARIEflr. 

Tb±  Annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  County 
Education  Society,  was  held  Oct.  10,  at 
Beverly,  (Rev.  Mr.  Oflphant's  Meeting* 
house.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Parent  8o« 
ciety  was  present  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. The  Society  was  divided  so  as  to 
form  two,  called  Essex  South,  and  Essex 
North,  Education  Society.  Of  the  Essex 
Southi  John  Punchard,  Esq.  is  PresideBtf 
Rev.  John  P.  Cleveland,  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Adams,  Treasurer.  Of  the  Es- 
sex North,  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  is 
President,  Rev.  David  T.  Kimball,  Secre- 
tary^ and  Col.  Ebenezer  Haloy  Treasurer. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Edjcation 
Society  of  Newburyport  and  vicinity,  was 
held  Oct.  16,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  MUton*s 
Church.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Dimmick,  Barbour,  and  Cogs- 
well, and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dana. 
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The  Bostoo  Auxiliary  Education  Society, 
was  new  moddled  the  last  Spring,  with  a 
view  to  more  extended  efforts.  During  the 
month  of  December,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society,  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Education  cause,  to  the  different  evangeli- 
cal Congregational  Societies  in  the  City, 
and  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies  Associations 
were  formed,  and  subscriptions  taken. 

Officers  of  the  Auxiliary  and  iti  Jinoda' 

turns. 

William  J.  Hubbard,  Esq.  President. 

t/Lt.  James  M.  Whiton,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  S.  Cragin,  Treasurer. 

Jiuodations. . 

<NM(NithClHireb,OeiitlOTMn^  Anoeiatioo.  Dei. 
Thomu  VoM,  PrMident.  Mr.  Jooatban  FroDch,  Jr. 
Seerstary.    Mr.  Uriol  Crockar,  Treasurer. 

Park  Biieet  Church,  Gentlemen^  Aieociaiioa. 
Rev.  Joel  H.  liinaley^  Preaideot.  Mr.  James  W. 
Blake,  aeeretarj.    Mr.  Andrew  &  March,  Treasurer. 

Bowdoin  Street  Church,  CSentlemen's  Association. 
BeT.  Hubbard  Winslow,  PreeideoL  Mr.  Jainee 
Haughton,  Seeretarj.  Mr.  John  LeTerett,  Treasu- 
rer. 

Salem  Street  Chnrcb.  Gentlemen's  Association. 
Rev.  6.  W.  Bla^den,  President.  Mr.  James  M. 
Whiton,  Secretary.    Mr.  Henry  Ed  wards,  Treasurer. 

Green  Street  Church,  Gentlemen's  Association. 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.  PrenidenL  Mr.  R.  Dan- 
fixrth.  Secretary.    Mr.  T.  Burroughs,  Treasurer. 

Eaeez  Street  Church,  Gentlemen's  Association. 
Dea.  James  Melledge,  President.  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis, 
Secretary.    Mr.  George  Vinton,  Treasurer. 

Fine  Street  Church,  Gentlemen's  Association. 
Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps,  President.  Mr.  James  W. 
Kimball,  Secretary.  Mr.  William  Carletoo,  Treasu- 
rer. 

Ladies'  Associations  have  been  formed  in 
the  diAerent  congregations.  The  list  of  offi- 
cers was  not  obtained  seasonably  for  inser- 
tion in  this  Journal. 

This  great  cause  seems  to  be  taking  a 
deep  hold  of  the  religious  and  charitable 
feelings  of  the  good  people  of  the  City.  It 
is  expected,  that  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars  will  be  contributed  the 
present  year  in  behalf  of  this  object.  May 
the  time  soon  come,  when  the  cause  shall 
6nd  the  same  fayor  throughout  the  land. 

Views  of  former  Beneficiaries  on 
Refunding. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 

received  from  former  beneficiaries,  who  for 

good  reasons  have  not  entered  the  ministry, 

and  who  have  been  called  upon  to  refund 

the  money  granted  them  by  the  Society. 

The  remaining  sum  loaned  to  me  from  the 
funds  of  the  American  Education  Society, 


will  be  forwarded  at  the  time  specified,  with 
the  interest  due  upon  the  same.  This 
money  I  not  only  feel  it  a  duty,  but  a  privi- 
lege to  refund,  knowing  that  it  will  again  be 
appropriated  to  pious  and  indigent  young 
men,  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  Of  all  the  debts  contract- 
ed by  me  in  the  promss  of  my  studies,  I 
pay  none  more  cheerrally  than  this,  as  well 
from  the  conviction  that  without  help  from 
your  Society  I  could  not  have  obtained  an 
education,  as  that  the  money  when  return- 
ed will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
that  cause  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  Christian. 

Your  communication  has  been  received* 
and  notliing  can  be  more  obviously  just  than 
tibe  sugeestions  advanced  in  it  Much  less 
force  oTreasoning  than  is  contained  in  your 
letter,  is  necessary  to  enable  ne  to  feel  the'* 
obligation  of  refunding  what  I  received 
from  the  funds  of  that  Society  of  which  you 
are  the  Treasurer. 

Your  communication  to  me  was  duly  re- 
ceived per  mail.  I  fully  accord  with  your 
views  as  expressed,  of  the  sacredness  oi  the 
funds  of  the  American  Education  Society- 
They  are  raised  for  a  high  object,  and  should 
be  devoted  to  no  other.  The  fact,  too,  that 
they  are  partially  derived  from  "  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  pious  poor,"  invests  them 
with  a  character  which  imperiously  demands 
there  should  be  no  malappropriation  of 
them.  To  render  myself  qualified  for  tho 
gospel  ministry,  was  the  early  and  continu- 
ed wish  of  my  heart.  And  so  long  as  I  re- 
ceived aid  fram  your  Society,  it  was  my 
heart's  desire  and  wish  so  to  do.  Those 
funds  were  received  by  me  *  in  good  Cuth.* 
But  circumstances  not  under  my  control, 
finally  induced  me  to  abandon  the  object. 
It  was  done  with  deep  reluctance — ^for  It 
had  been  the  cherished  purpose  of  years. 
You  will  readily  perceive,  tliat  I  must  be 
impatient  to  liquidate  any  claims  which  the 
American  Education  Society  may  have  upon 
me. 

Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  before 
the  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Amherst,  4th  Sept  1832,  by  Rev.  N. 
Bouton. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety are  removed  from  our  view.  No 
sooner  is  a  young  man  taken  under  your 
patronage,  than  he  is  withdrawn  from  the 
public  eye.  He  leaves  his  home  and 
the  circle  of  Christian  friends  in  which 
he  had  conversed  and  prayed ;  becomes  a 
member  of  an  academy  in  another  town ; 
a  student,  in  perhaps,  a  remote  college ;  and 
subsequently,  in  a  more  distant  theological 
seminary.    After  his  course  of  preparatory 
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study  is  eonopleted,  he  goM  alone  into  the 
mat  world ;  and  is  lost  to  our  view,  amid 
ttie  mass  of  populatioo,  or  in  the  distance  of 
bb  field  of  labor.  Hence,  an  objection  has 
been  raised  against  your  benevolent  appro- 
priations. It  is  difficult  to  give  such  dis- 
tinctness and  prominence  to  the  objects  of 
the  Education  Society  as  to  command  pub- 
lic attention.  We  can  not  easily  embody 
the  influences  which  the  Society  is  spread- 
ing over  our  country.  We  cannot  collect 
into  one  cigantic  form  the  mighty  energies 
which  it  IS  putting  forth  in  its  hundreds  of 
separated  beneficiaries,  and  by  which  it  is 
at  this  moment  moving  the  world. 

To  show  the  immense  good  which  your 
Soeiety  is  accomplishing,  though  perhaps, 
imperceptibly  to  the  public,  permit  me, 
to  stato  a  few  (ActB  which  have  fallen  un- 
der my  own  observation.  Eleven  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  connected 
witli  a  class  of  seventy  in  college,  of  which 
ten  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Education 
Society.*  In  scholarship,  their  average  rank 
was  above  that  of  their  fellow  students ;  as 
one  half  of  them  received  honorable  ap- 
pointments, when  eradoated ;  whereas  but 
one  third  oi  the  whole  class  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished. With  them,  while  in  college, 
originated  a  "  Society  of  loquury  respecting 
Missions,"  which  kmdled,  and  has  ever 
since  kept  alive,  the  missionary  spirit  in  that 
institution.  They  protected  the  plan,  which 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect  by  others, 
of  establishing  a  college  in  some  central 
position  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Wcst.t 
Most  of  them  were  distinguished  among 
their  fellow  students  for  ardent  piety,  and 
active  labors  to  promote  the  interests  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  They  were  eminently 
devoted  and  useful  during  two  seasons  of 
religious  revival  in  the  college,  when  about 
fifty  students  became  hopefully  pious. 

And  where  are  those  ten  beneficiaries 
now  ?  One  is  in  Maine ;  another,  ac- 
cording to  my  last  information,  in  Flori- 
da; two  in  Massachusetts;  two  in  Con- 
necticut; one  finds  it  his  privilege  to  la- 
bor hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart 
with  you,  in  New  Hampshire ;  one  is  in 
Greece ;  one,  almost  at  antipodes  with 
US,  on  the  Sandwich  islands ;  and  one,  I  do 
humbly  believe,  is  in  heavjcn. 

What  have  these  young  men  done  ?  and 
what  are  they  now  doing  ?  Six  of  them 
entered  the   ministry  as  pastors;    one    of 
whom  preaches  to  a  congregation  composed, 
io  part,  of  the  students  of  one  of  our  most 
important  colleges.    Three  of  them  have, 
to  my  knowledge,  enjoyed  among  their  peo- 
ple  extensive  revivals  of  religion.     The 
number  admitted  to  their  churches  may  be 
esduMted  at  600  ;  one  alone  having  received 
to  bu   church    276   members  :—eieht   of 
whom  have  entered  upon  a  course  ofstudy. 


*  (Tfiwttffir— *  Bvaach.       f  Gollefs  at  lUiooii. 


and  will,  it  is  expected,  become  preach- 
ers of  the    gospel.      Of  the    remaining 
beneficiaries    who    are    living,    one    is  a 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  for  Fo- 
reign Missions ;    one  is  among    the    first 
favored  band  of  missionaries^  who  went  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  and  has  there  seen 
"a  nation   bom  in  a  day."      The  other 
one  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of 
Greece.    He  is  esteblishing  schools  for  the 
youth  of  that  brave  and  no&le-minded  na- 
tion.   No  doubt  his  name  will  be  written  on 
the  pages  of  her  history,  and  will  be  re- 
peated with  gratitude  and  reverence  by  her 
sons  and  her  daughters,  long  after  he  shall 
have  slumbered  in  the  dust.    His  last  letter 
to  this  country  was  dated  at  the  Isle  o/PcU" 
mo8,  where  the    beloved   apostle  enjoyed 
visions  of  heaven,  and  saw  the  future  glo- 
ries of  Messiah's  kingdom,  "  and  where  the 
last  pages   of  inspiration  were   penned." 
The    object  of  this   letter   is    to    engage 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  America, 
in  a  new  and,  if  possible,  more  glorious  en- 
terprize,  than  that  which  they  have  just 
achieved   for  their  own  country,  namely, 
"  io  undertake  io  furnish  with  a  copy  of 
the  word  of  God,  every  family  where  were 
tJie  churehee  mention^  in  the  JVeto  Testa* 
ment,  and  those  espeeiaUy  to  which  iis  holy 
epistles  were  addressed** 

I  have  given  this  brief  account  of  ten 
beneficiaries  of  the  Education  Society,  in 
order  to  make  palpable  the  good  which  the 
patrons  of  the  cause  are,  imperceptibly  to 
themselves,  accomplishing.    If  these  lew, 
in  BO  short  a  time,  have  exerted  so  great 
and  salutary  an  influence  in  the  world ; 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  will  ulti- 
mately be  done,  by  the  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six  who  have  already  received 
your  patronage?      Though  now  tliey   are 
unseen  by  us,  we  may  be  aisured  that  they 
are  reaping  in  the  fields  of  labor  to  which 
^e  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  assigned 
them.    Yes,  at  this  moment  their  influ- 
ence is  helping  to  change  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  world.    They  are  stationed  in 
every  part  of  our  extended  Union  ;  pastors 
in  our  churches ;  teachers  in  our  academics 
and  colleges ;  conductors  of  the  press ;  sec- 
retaries and  directors  of  our   benevolent 
societies.    By  their  example  and  instruc- 
tions, charities  and  labors,  they  are  reform- 
ing the  morals  of  the  great  community; 
augmenting  the  faith  and  holiness  of  Chris- 
tians, and  causing  joy  among  the  angels  of 
God  over  sinners  that  repent.    Look  into  die 
last  report  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  see 
what  only  ninety-two  beneficiaries   have 
done,  who  have  been  in  the  field  of  artion 
from  one  to  fourteen  years.      They  have 
instructed  26,865  children  and  youth ;  been 
instrumental  of  183  revivals  of  religion  ; 
and  of  the    conversion   of  about   20,000 


*  H0  left  hii  elaas,  befora  bsing  gradoaMd,  to  join 
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Bouls ;  In  Bible  duseft  under  their  charge 
are  14,800  persons ;  these  preach  statedly  to 
about  40,000  hearers;  collect  for  beneyo- 
lent  purposes  in  their  congregations  $16,000 
annually,  and  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
ducing 147  young  men  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Look  abroad,  and  behold  the 
sons  of  the  Education  Society  af  every  mis- 
aionarv  station  supported  by  American 
churches,  in  heathen  lands.  There  they 
have  kindled  fires  that  are  blazing  with  the 
light  of  truth  on  the  surroundinf^  darkneis. 
and  that  will  spread  and  commingle  with 
other  fires  till  the  pagan  world  is  illu- 
mined. 

Do  you  and  the  patrons  of  the  education 
cause  ask  for  encouragements  to  persevere 
in  your  work  ?  You  have  it,  in  these 
plain  facts.  Do  you  need  stronger  encour- 
agements f  I  would  then  that  some  prophet 
or  angel  of  the  Lord  were  commissioned  to 
announce  the  result  of  your  operations  after 
all  who  shall  receive  your  aid,  have  finish- 
ed their  work.  Were  this  result  to  com- 
prise the  labors  performed  during  a  period  of 
only  fifty  years  from  this  time ;  what  hu- 
man mind  can  estimate  the  amount  of  moral 
influence  that  shall  have  gone  forth  from 
them  upon  the  world  !  How  many  vicious 
diall  have  been  reclaimed!  how  many 
youths  instructed !  how  many  churches  or- 

Sanized!  how  many  ministers  raised  up! 
ow  many  souls  converted!  how  many 
saints  edified  and  matured  for  glory,  and 
honor,  and  immortality!  Yes,  I  believe 
that  the  Education  Society  was  raised  up 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  one  of 
his  mightest  instruments  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Whoever  shall  write  the 
history  of  the  church  one  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  years  hence — when  Jewish  infidel- 
ity shall  have  ceased,  Mohammedan  delu- 
pion  have  passed  away,  the  darkness  of  pa- 
gan lands  been  dissipated  by  the  Kospel ; 
when  the  light  of  millennial  glory  shiul  shine 
upon  alt  nations — ^he  shall  record  on  the 
fairest  and  brightest  page,  that  this  glorious 
consummation  was  hastened  by  means  of 
Tfi|B  Ameriqai^  EnyoATioN  Socibtt. 


Extract  from  an  Address  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Branch  of  the  American  Educa* 
tlon  Society,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wood,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  in  Amherst. 

Though  the  stranger,  traversing  our  bor- 
ders, sees  nothing  to  admire,  but  our  rocky 
hills  and  alpine  mountains;  and  looking a- 
broad  upon  our  barren  and  rugged  fields, 
pities  the  men  doomed  to  cultivate  a  soil  so 
Yingrateful ;  yet  It  may  not  be  added  to  the 
list  of  our  reproaches  that  we  cannot  meet 
our  spiritual  wants,  and  ftimish  our  popula- 
tion at  least  with  the  bread  and  the  water 
pf  life ;  that  we  are  unable  to  raise  up  a 


hardy  race  of  rolniiters  from  the  htrd  soil 
which  has  raised  them,  and  plant  them  by 
the  side  of  all  our  mounuins,  and  along  all 
our  vallles,  where  the  God  of  nature  bae 
planted  immortal  beings.    He  who  tempere 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  alike  tem- 
pered man  for  all  the  conflicts  and  hard* 
ships,  with  which  a  sterner  Providence  calle 
him  to  struggle.    The  soft  dews  wbieb  de- 
scend upon  southern  fields  visit  alike  the 
rufcgedness  and  the  asperities  of  the  north ; 
and  that  Holy  Spirit  which  has  sanctified 
the  hearts  of  thousands  in  other  States,  hav 
softened,  and  refined,  and  filled  with  evefy 
worthy  and  lofty  sentiment,  the  boaoraa  of 
hundreds  of  our  own  young  men.    Why 
then  have  our  churches  done  ao  little  for 
themselves  ?  so  little  for  others  ?    No  one 
can  become  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  our  churches,  without  witnessing  much 
of  wasted  intellect,  and  i  had  almost  aaid  of 
wasted  piety ;  at  least,  the  wasted  power  of 
religious  influence.    Our  young  men  are 
consecrated  to  God,  witli  minds  capable  of 
any  improvement,  and  with  hearts  panlinr 
for  noble  doing  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
human  happiness.    Nothing  is  done  to  en- 
courage one  look  towards  that  best  and 
highest  of  all  objects,  the  Chriatian  min- 
istry, of  which  they   sometimes  dare  to 
think,  at  least  to  dream.    Wasted  talent, 
wasted  piety,  in  hundreds  of  our  converted 
young  men,  who  might  bless  the  State,  and 
the  land,  and  Uie  world,  is  one  cause  that 
our  churches  are  stinted,  our  dilapidatione 
unrepaired,  our  wilderness  fails  to  blossom, 
and  so  little  or  nothing  of  infloence  pro- 
ceeds from  us  to  accelerate  our  country's 
moral  glory,  and  the  world's  salvation.     It 
is  painful  to  look   to   our  own  destitute 
churches  and  towns;  it  is  painful  to  hear 
the  insatiable  demands  ever  made  upon  us 
from  the  mighty  West;  when  daily  inter- 
course with  our  churches  tells  us  so  plainly 
how  readily  all  these  demands  mi^ht  be 
supplied.    Here  are  our  hundreds  of^young 
men  converted  to  God,  saying,  Send  us. 
Send  us,  but  no  response  is  returned  by 
word  or  deed,  Go,  Go,  we  will  help  you 
on. 

Whatever  obstructions  other  benevolent 
institutions  may  encounter,  the  Society 
whose  claims  are  presented  this  evening, 
is  subjected  to  its  own  peculiar  fortune* 
Here  is  required  a  greater  reach  of  mind 
to  understand  the  l^arings  and  results  of 
the  enterprize ;  here  b  needed  a  more  pa- 
tient waiting,  till  these  results  shall  be  fully 
seen  and  r^Uized.  There  is  nothing  das- 
zKng  to  most  minds ;  in  taking  a  friendless 
youth  from  indigence  and  obscurity,  and 
following  him  through  the  slow  deveiope- 
ment  of  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  years' 
study,  and  then  beholding  htm  an  accred- 
ited preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Deep  emotions  are  the  work  not  of  Ionic 
contemplation,  but  of  rapid  thought  and 
rapid  action.    The  missionary  hanlly  en- 
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ten  the  pnserilMd  tcene  of  his  kbon,  be- 
fore they  who  sent  him  see  the  field  btooim! 
Aim  whiteniog  for  the  harvest  f  be  goes 
forth,  lifts  up  his  voice,  proclaiming  the 
HDple,  yet  aflectlog   message  of  eternal 
iove  utd  Bierey  to  the  guilty  and  perlsh- 
tng;  end  forthwith  hundreds,  touched  by  a 
power  uoseen  but  felt,  believe,  repent,  and 
bless  their  deliverer.    Hence  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
fitted  in  its  very  nature,  to  conciliate  nu- 
merous and  ardent  friends,  because  die  re- 
stcfts  are  both  splendid  and  sudden.    The 
agent  of  the  tract  cause  may  tell,  and  tell 
with  truth,  that  a  cent  contributed  to  his 
object,  will  fiimish   instruction  sufficient, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  to  save  one,  or 
even  many  individuals,  in  places  where  the 
Sabbath  shines  not,  nor  is  the  preacher's 
voice  beard ;  in  an  enterprize  or  so  cheap 
and  facile  accomplishment,  no  one  need  be 
wrged  to  embark.    And  when  we  hear  the 
plea  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  simple  majesty  of  the  subject  at  once 
disarms  opposition,  silences  objections,  and 
quickens  the  most  tardy.    Not  such  is  the 
case  here ;  the  expense  is  great ;  the  pro- 
gress slow;  the  results  distant;  the  bril- 
iancy  of  those  results  and  the  depth  of  the 
emotion  are  diminished  if  not  lost  to  those 
who  have  long  contemplated  the  train  of 
operation,  whibt  perhaps  others  have  fallen 
asleep,  whose  hearts  first  felt  and  whose 
Bps  first  uttered  kindness  to  the  youth,  now 
the  accredited  and  successful  minister  of 
the  Lord.    Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  by 
a  case.    Associated  with  me  in  college  lifo 
were  three  young  men,  aided  In  their  strug- 
gles for  the  ministry  bv  the  Parent  Society ; 
of  these,  one  is  a  mgUy  respected  and  suc- 
cessfid  minister,  stationed  upon  the  extreme 
fiontier  in  the  East,  where  he  is  pouring  in 
light  upon  a  region  of  night  and  death- 
sinde ;  another  has  Ms  two  parishes  and 
churches  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  his  enterprize  has  done  a  principal 
part  in  aetablishing  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant literary  iostitufions  of  the  West ;  and 
the  other  is  liftfaig  up  his  voice,  and  direct- 
mg  tfie  press,  as  it  throws  off  the  pages  of 
eternal  life,  amid  the  12,000,000  of  Bombay. 
How  grand  and  endearing  are  these  results  1 
how  long  and  widely  will  the  world  feel  the 
benevolMice  which  raised  up  and  sent  forth 
these  three  young  men !  but  what  do  they 
know  of  all  this  splendid  success,  who  first 
contribafed  for  their  support  ?    These  men 
might  relate  tales  which  should  thrill  every 
boMm  In  Christendom,  and  tell  of  a  success 
over  wfaleh  ai^la  rejoice ;  but  little  im- 
pulse would  all  this  give  to  the  education 
enterprize,  for  we  have  ceased  to  look  at 
the  young  men  as  ibeprotege$  of  an  Edu- 
cation Society ;  we  regard  Uiem  only  hk  the 
light  of  devoted  missionaries  of  the  cross. 

Many  of  the  churches  in  our  State,  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  their  fiiQeet  extent,  and  that  for 


generations;  their  grave-yards  are  filled 
with  ministers'  bones ;  but  not  one  minister 
is  found  upon  their  records,  of  all  that  have 
been  added  to  their  communion,  to  pay 
back  the  debt  they  owe  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  Whilst  in  a  town  bordering  upon 
this,  the  records  of  thc^  church  show  the 
names  of  more  than  twenty  of  her  sons, 
who,  in  about  a  century,  have  been  conse- 
crated to  the  work  oi"^  the  ministry,  and 
scattered  over  our  country,  from  Maine  to 
the  Mississippi,  are  planting  and  rearing 
the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  ;— 
other  churches  with  an  equal  number  of 
communicants,  and  with  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior resources,  have  never  repaid  to  God 
and  the  Christian  community,  the  large  debt 
they  owe,  by  training  up  one  of  their  sons 
to  be  a  henid  of  the  cross.  The  time  has 
arrived,  wnen  this  order  of  things  should 
and  must  be  reversed ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  brought  more  or  less  of  our  young  men 
into  every  church ;  and  it  is  not  more  the 
duty,  than  it  is  the  happiness,  the  privilege, 
the  high  interest  of  every  church,  in  our 
connection,  to  provide  directly,  that  one  or 
more  of  her  sons  is  put  at  her  own  expense 
upon  a  course  of  education  for  the  ministry. 
There  Is  not  a  church  whose  resources  for- 
bids it ;  there  is  not  a  church  without  some 
youth  worthy  of  this  holy  designation.  Let 
it  be  done ;  and  forthwith  unfelt,  except  in 
the  deepened  conscious  joy  it  gives,  more 
than  one  hundred  ministers  are  tent  forth 
from  our  State  to  unburden  us  of  the  debt 
we  have  owed  for  generations  to  other 
churches  for  an  able  and  successful  min- 
istry. 


AiriruAL  Mextxno  or  the  SxRArpoKD 
County  EntrcATioN  Societt. 

The  Hon.  William  Badger  presided.  Rev. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Re- 
port, and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jno.  K.  Young 
and  A.  Rankin,  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  Re- 
port. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
18,000,000.  To  supply  this  population,  there 
are  only  about  9,000  ministers  of  all  denom- 
inations. Admitting  that  each  of  these  offi* 
elates  to  a  congregation  of  800  souls,  then 
only  about  7,000,000,  or  little  more  than 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
are  supplied  with  the  labors  and  services  of 
the  gospel  ministry  of  every  denomination. 
In  our  own  State,  there  are  about  60 
churches  of  our  denomination  unsupplied. 
One  church  which  60  years  ago  contained 
62  members,  is  reduced  to  two  females.  In 
this  county,  a  church  of  40  members  has 
become  extinct,  and  the  town  has  been  des- 
titute of  a  minister  of  our  denomination,  46 
years.    In  another  town,  a  church  of  86 
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membera  has  become  extinct,  aod  the  re- 
cords are  lost.  These  facts  show  how  ur- 
gent is  the  call  for  ministers. 

The  Secretary  of  this  County  Society,  by 
gratuitous  seryices,  has  organized  ten  Asso- 
ciations in  as  many  parishes  in  the  county. 
It  is  hoped  that  much  good  will  result  from 
these  efforts. 


RjBPOAT  or  Rev.  William  L.  Mather. 

To  the  Baatteij  of  th«  Amerleui  Edaeatleo  Society. 

I  COMMENCED  my  agency  in  this  county, 
(LitchfieId,Ct.)  about  two  months  since,  and 
have  now  gone  over  nearly  two  thirds  of  it. 
My  progress  has  been  somewhat  slower 
than  I  had  hoped,  owing  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  I  have,  however,  been  enabled 
to  visit  from  two  to  three  parishes  a  week. 

There  is  evidently  a  growing  interest  to- 
wards the  Education  Society.  My  reception 
has  generally  been  cordial.  And  as  usual 
I  have  found  that  nothing  but  a  correct  un- 
derstanding' of  the  subject  is  wanting  to 
commend  it,  in  most  cases,  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  conscience  of  those  who  love 
the  prosperity  of  Zion.  By  such,  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  societies,  is  and  must 
be  regarded  as  answers  to  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  which  have  long  been  put  up  to 
the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would 
send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest. 

The  amount  of  collections  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make,  is  not  so  large  as  I 
had  anticipated  before  coming  into  the 
county.  This,  however,  is  not  arising  from 
any  want  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence  among 
the  people,  or  of  approbation  of  the  cause  ; 
but  from  circumstances  either  local  in  their 
nature,  or  peculiar  to  the  time.  Circum- 
stances of  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  classes, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  encounter  in  almost 
every  parish  that  I  have  visited  \  and  then 
among  the  most  able  and  liberal  in  the 
county  it  has  been  wholly  impracticable  at 
present,  to  make  collections  at  all.  The 
amount  contributed  the  present  season,  can- 
not therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of 
future  contributions  to  this  object. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  Connecticut 
Branch  will  present  the  detailed  results  of 
the  agency,  as  they  relate  to  the  several 
towns. 

In  a  few  instances,  articles  of  jewelry, 
have  been  given  by  the  Ladies.  These 
have  generally  been,  as  I  think  they  should 
alwayf  be,  strictly  "Free-will  offerings.'* 
I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  directly 
soliciting  articles  of  this  kind. 

A  single  instance  particularly  interested 
me.  It  was  of  a  small  legacy,  the  avails  of 
certain  articles  of  the  above  description, 
which  have  been  most  freely  and  conscien- 
tiously offered  to  the  Lord.  Tliey  were 
ornaments  left  by  a  pious  lady,  who,  on 


reading  Mr.  Judaon*f  letten,  felt  coutrained 
to  divest  herself  of  articles,  wluch  she  re- 
garded as  at  least  useless,  and  which,  if  dia- 
poaed  of,  might  be  the  means  of  good  to  tbe 
cause  of  Christ  She  intended,  beraelf,  to 
have  made  an  offering  of  them  to  some  one 
of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  day ;  but 
God  in  his  providence,  suddenly  removed 
her,  it  is  trusted,  from  this  world  to  himself. 
But  on  her  dying  bed,  she  did  not  forget 
her  consecrated  jewelry.  £he  wished  not 
her  children  to  wear  it,  but  desired  her 
husband  to  dispose  of  it,  and  devote  the 
avails  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
Education  Society,  being  presented  soon 
after,  received  this  small  but  precious  legacy 
of  a  dying  Christian. 

I  have  concluded  to  leave  dkis  county  for 
the  present,  and  go  into  New  Havoi  Co. 
I  do  this  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  annual  collections  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, which  are  usually  made  about  this 
time  throughout  the  county.  After  visiting 
New  Haven  Co.  (where  I  hope  to  find  a 
wide  and  effectual  door  open  to  this  eauae») 
I  shall  expect  to  return  to  this  again. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Famsworth's  Report  came 
too  late  for  insertion. 

PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direclcrs, 

TfiEE  Quarteriy  Meeting  of  tbe  Boerd  of 
Directors,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  25th. 
Appropriations  to  the  amount  of  |^4,S20» 
were  made  to  220  young  men,  as  follows : 


9  Theol.  Sem.  32 
10  Colleges,  80 
32  Academies,      71 


JV«* 

4  36  $     683 

7  87  1,768 

•  26  97  1,869 


Total,  51  Inst.     183        37      220     $4,3^ 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cheever,  of  Stillwa- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  Financial  Sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Soci- 
ety, and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  the  presiding  mem- 
ber of  the  monthly  association  for  prayer, 
of  the  young  men  under  patronage  in  one 
of  the  c^eges.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes 
forth,  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the 
writer  and  his  young  associates  to  God, 
will  be  regarded  with  interest  by  those  who 
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are  pnying  for  an  increaae  of  laborers  in 
the  great  harvest.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
aerre  that  there  are  about  80  young  men  in 
that  institution  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society. 

If  I  spealc  of  my  brethren  here. 


who  share  with  me  the  sacred  streams  of 
that  fount  with  which  you  are  connected,  it 
aflfbrds  me  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  they  are  a  most  promising  cluster  of 
youth.  This  regards  alilte,  tbeir  moral 
character,  attainment  in  study,  and  ardent 
piety.  We  number  now,  as  you  will  see  in 
a  few  days  by  our  regular  schedules,  — , 
and  we  are  ail  bound  together,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Some  of  us  liave  given  ourselves  solemnly 
and  unreservedly  to  the  benighted  heathen. 
Othen  of  us  intend  to  make  our  influence 
{*•  Without  me  ve  can  do  nothing.")  felt  in 
tfie  far  West  I  trust  we  have  siven  up  the 
alluring  prospects  of  this  world's  honors ; 
and  that  tlie  treasures,  for  which  we  seek, 
are  tile  true  riches  both  in  their  nature  and 
duntion.  I  believe  we  feel,  that  we  are 
pre-eminently  bound,  not  by  constraint  but 
willingly,  to  the  church  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, and  as  her  own  sons,  are  to  live  only 
for  her  interests — to  rejoice  in  her  prosper- 
ity-^lD  wear  ourselves  out  in  her  sacred 
service,  and  die  l>eside  some  of  her  altars. 
We  remember,  however,  that  our  weapons 
are  not  carnal.  And  since  our  blessed  Mas- 
ter has  raid,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always. 


unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  we  can  sav  as 
we  go  forth  into  this  wide  and  ripe  field 
without  presumption,  *'  We  will  go  on  in  the 
strength  of  tlie  Lord,  we  will  mauce  mention 
ef  hu  tighteonsness,  even  of  his  only." 
Our  moDtblv  concerts  are  always  interesUng 
and  profitable.  Nearly  all  the  brethren  at- 
tend. I  know  of  nothing  so  adapted  to  bind 
us  togetiier,  and  cause  us  to  help  each 
etlier  on  to  usefulness  and  to  heaven,  as  the 
&ct  of  our  being  so  similarly  situated.  In 
tUs  alone,  your  Society  must  do  great  good. 


Sktoat  of  Rxt.  AKSEXi  R.  Clask. 


Tote 


of  ihB  PMiijtiriui  Brinwtfam  Bodt^. 


Tov  will  recollect  that  the  most  of  my 
time  during  the  last  summer  was  spent  in 
New  England.  I  returned  to  this  place  on 
tiie  17th  of  August,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  tlie  duties  of  my  agency.  After  at- 
tending to  the  business  connected  with  the 
meeting  ef  our  Board,  and  after  makfang  an 
eiibrt  lo  raise  funds,  in  two  or  three  towns 
in  this  vicinity,  I  started  on  a  journey  to 
Ifiebigan.  'Hiat  territory,  as  it  is  well 
faioim,  has  attraisted  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  people  in  tlie  Eastern  States.  And 
ihni  my  fenner  atatements,  you  are  some- 
iribt  aceoafnted  with  the  benevolent  dispo- 
4(ioD  nanilMnd  by  the  Uihabltanti  of  Mich- 


igan. •  •  •  In  every  place  I  visited  in 
Michigan,  I  received  a  cordial  and  hearty 
welcome.  Though  my  labors  were  exceed*' 
ingly  fatiguing,  yet  tlie  readiness  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  warm  attachment  every 
where  shown  to  the  education  cause,  where 
I  was  permitted  to  labor,  was  a  rich  recom- 
pense for  my  weariness  and  toils. 

I  was  absent  from  Hudson  seven  weeks 
and  three  days,  during  which  time  I  travel- 
led 900  miles;  saw  and  conversed  with  a 
number  of  young  men  on  the  subject  of 
studying  for  the  ministry ;  made  em>rts  to 
obtain  funds  In  twelve  different  places, 
spreading  over  a  region  of  country  160 
miles  long  and  100  miles  broad ;  increased 
the  annual  subscriptions,  commenced  the 
year  before,  to  $  1,017  25,  and  received 
donations  to  the  amount  of  4^  111  18,  and 
collected  in  all,  f  764  44,  which  together 
with  what  I  have  received  from  different 
places  on  the  Reserve,  and  have  paid  into 
the  treasury,  amount  to  ^  980  12. 

I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Education  Society,  held  at  White 
Pigeon,  in  the  St.  Joseph's  country,  on  the 
2l8t  of  September.  The  feeling  seemed  to 
be  produced  upon  all  present,  that  more 
■hould  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  Christian  benevolence.  Tlie 
third  anniversary  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Branch,  held  in  Detroit,  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, was  the  most  interesting  we  have 
ever  had.  And  no  doubt  the  influence  ex- 
erted upon  the  occasion,  will  be  lasting  as 
time.  The  education  cause  has  taken  deep 
root  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  good  people  there,  soon  after  the  anni- 
versary, subscribed  and  gave  $  618  60,  be- 
sides a  valuable  box  of  jewelry.  Two  men 
gave  a  scholarship  each,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope,  that  some  others  will  do  the  same 
another  year.  The  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  territory,  considering  their  ability,  were 
equally  liberal. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  visited  several 
towns  in  this  region,  and  have  obtained 
some  funds.  M'e  are  determined  to  raise 
sufficient  to  support  our  own  beneficiaries, 
even  though  their  number  should,  the  pres- 
ent year,  increase  to  60  or  60.  The  cause 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  the  cause  of 
heaven,  and  the  most  weighty  cqnsiderationa 
are  presented  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
why  we  should  urge  it  forward.  When  I 
visit  the  most  destitute  portions  of  the  field 
assigned  me,  and  hear  the  affecting  question 
put  with  manifest  feeling,  '*  Don't  you  know 
of  a  minister,  whom  we  can  obtain — we 
want  a  minister — do  send  us  a  minister  ;"— 
I  feel  anew  the  importance  of  pushine  on 
our  cause,  with  all  possible  speed.  Tnese 
churches  must  have  pastors — the  4000  des- 
titute churches  in  our  land  fntut  have  the 
preached  gospel.  The  millions  of  perishing 
heathen  must  be  taught  the  story  of  the 
cross,  and  made  acquahited  with  the  terms 
of  salvation. 
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It  Is  bcgiming  to  be  •cknowledged  on  all 
hands,  that  at  present,  "  almost  every  impor- 
tant Christian  enterprize  is  suffering  for  the 
want  of  men.'*  Therefore,  shall  not  u>e — 
shall  not  miniater$ — shall  not  the  ehurehea 
feel  most  deeply  the  importance  of  the  educa- 
tion cause,  and  put  forth  greater  efforts  for  its 
advancement?  I  was  about  to  say,  that 
judging  from  facts.  It  would  seem  that  many 
Christians  had  almost  forgotten  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  to  "  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest.*'  You  have  undoubtedly 
regretted  the  fact,  as  well  as  myself,  that 
while  they  pray  for  missionary  societies, 
Bible  societies,  tract  societies.  Sabbath 
schools  and  temperance  societies;  and 
while  in  their  public  addresses,  they  present 
these  together,  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  family,  or  making  up  the  different 
parts  of  that  engine,  which  is  effecting  the 
conversion  of  the  world ;  they  are  too  apt 
to  forget  Education  Societies,  without  the 
existence  of  which,  all  others  would  actu- 
ally decline,  if  not  entirely  go  down. 
There  is  an  apathy,  on  this  subject,  which 
ought  to  be  removed,  an  inconsistency, 
which  should  be  corrected.  It  would  be 
encouraging  to  those,  who  are  immediately 
engaged  in  promoting  the  education  cause, 
even  Christians,  faithfully  to  remember  it 
with  other  Societies,  at  the  throne  of  grace 
— were  they  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  write 
about  it,  this  would  be  an  evidence,  that 
ihey  felt  an  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and 
regarded  it  in  a  light,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  which  God  regards  it. 

I  have  said  that  we  ought  to  push  forward 
ibis  cause  with  all  possible  speed.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  great  care, 
wise  discrimination,  and  sound  judgment, 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  in  improving  and  establish- 
ing their  religious  character.  This  part  of 
the  duties,  assigned  to  me,  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  right  discharge  of  which, 
I  feel  the  least  competent.  I  have,  how- 
ever, endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  our  beneficiaries,  the  great  importance  of 
living  for  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
And  I  am  gratified  in  knowing  that  this  ap- 
pears to  be  their  aim. 

The  influence  of  deep  and  permanent 
piety  in  the  student,  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  minister,  is  incalculable.  It  then  be- 
comes the  Directors  of  Education  Societies, 
to  look  well  to  the  religious  character  of 
those  under  their  care.  If  unwearied  effort 
be  made  in  the  discharge  of  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  if  Christians  are  faithful  in 
praying  for  our  beneficiaries,  and  for  revi- 
vals of  religion  in  Colleges,  then  we  may 
expect  soon  to  see,  not  only  the  number  of 
those  who  publish  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
greatly  multiplied,  but  also  their  piety  and 
usefulness  greatly  increased. 


The  consistent  and  devoted  piety  of  the 
lamented  Barr,  while  in  College,  is  still  felt 
by  his  former  associates.  It  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  that  influence,  by  which  he, 
though  now  dead,  speaketh  to  the  churches. 
Though  we,  in  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians, are  called  to  mourn  his  early  death, 
yet  we  regret  not  that  our  funds  were  ex- 
pended in  his  education/  At  the  removal 
of  this  young  and  devoted  missionary,  the 
African  may  well  weep.  And  yet  in  the 
arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  greater 
good  may  result  even  to  Africa  from  bis 
early  death,  than  would  have  resulted  from 
a  long  life.  This  dispensation  now  addres- 
ses itself  to  us — to  our  associates — to  the 
friends  of  Zion— to  ministers,  and  to  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  "  whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might, 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
edge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whidier 
thou  goest" 


AinTIVSRSA.RT    OP     THB    WxfTE&V    Rb- 

SERVB   Branch   or   tbb  Americait 
EnucATioir  Societt. 

This  Society  held  its  third  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  October  5, 
1832.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
was  read  and  accepted.  The  Report  of 
the  Directors  was  read  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark, 
Secretary.  Addresses  were  made  by  tho 
Rev.  George  HomeU,  of  Auburn,  Michigan 
Territory;  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,ofE]3rrie, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Samuel  Hutchlns,  of  Cleave- 
land,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  of  Aus- 
tenburg,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Harvey  Coe,  of  Hud- 
son, Ohio ;  and  the  Rev.  Ira  M.  Weed,  of 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  Territory. 

From  the  Report,  which  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  evincive  that  the  prospects  of 
the  Society  are  brightening,  and  that  r 
commendable  zeal  and  Industry  have  been 
exercised  by  those  who  have  the  direction 
of  its  concerns,  we  present  the  following 
extracts,  which  is  all  our  limits  will  allow. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  in  Eu- 
clid, October,  1830,  this  societv  resolved  to 
support  all  the  beneficiaries,  wno  should  fall 
within  their  bounds;  also,  trusting  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  for  success  to  attend 
their  efforts,  they  then  resolved  never  to 
refuse  aid  to  any  young  man  of  suitable 
qualifications,  who  should  apply  to  them 
mr  assistance.  Hitherto  this  pledge  has 
been  redeemed,  though  in  consequence  of 
the  powerful  and  extensive  revivals  of  re- 

•  JoMph  W.  Barr  was  a  baoafleiM^  of  tha  Waal- 
am  Rsune  Bfandi  of  tha  Amaricaa  Edacatkm 
Bociatjr. 
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Upon  wbich  our  eharches  have  experienced 
the  two  years  past,  the  recipients  of  the 
foods  of  the  society  have  increased  beyond 
oar  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  the 
result  of  these  visits  of  heavenly  mercy,  a 
large  number  of  young  men  of  talent  have 
been  hopefully  renewed  in  the  temper  of 
their  mmds-^some  of  whom  have  already 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  min- 
istry, and  others  are,  we  believe,  taking  the 
snbject  into  serious  consideration,  and  ask- 
ing the  Lord  what  he  would  have  them  to 
do.  And  the  Directors  would  be  disappoint- 
ed, if  on  making  their  report  at  the  next  an- 
naal  meeting,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
state  the  number  of  their  beneficiaries  at 
fiAy  or  over,  instead  of  twenty-nine  as  at 
present*  Should  the  number  thus  increase, 
more  vigorous  efforts  will  need  to  be  made 
m  the  business  of  raising  funds.  Even 
those  who  are  now  on  our  list  will  alone 
require  the  appropriation  of  about  |^  2,000; 
and  if  we  expect  their  number  to  double  the 
ensuing  year,  we  should  calculate  to  raise 
from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  before 
our  next  anniversary.  We  ought  not  to 
call  for  aid  from  the  Parent  Society,  whose 
treasury  is  at  this  moment  overdrawn  some 
thousands  of  dollars.  Nor  can  we  say  to 
any  young  man  of  promise — and  whose  bo- 
som glows  with  love  to  God  and  to  his  fel- 
low men — and  who  aspires  to  the  high  hon- 
or of  preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
we  cannot  help  you;  you  must  still  follow 
yoor  plough  or  labor  in  your  shop,  and 
spend  your  days  in  comparative  uselessness. 
No,  we  eannot  say  this.  And  trusting  in 
God  we  will  not  say  it.  We  will  rather 
lAbor  and  toil  night  and  day,  and,  like  the 
poor  widow  in  the  gospel,  cast  our  last 
nites  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  before 
we  wiH  deprive  one  young  man  of  piety  and 
promise  ot  an  education  for  the  ministry,  or 
the  church  of  God  of  one  valuable  minister 
ef  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  behalf  of  the 
society,  the  Board  will  still  hold  out  the 
hand  of  support  to  every  applicant  of  the 
requisite  character. 

But  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made,  the  standard  of  Christian  benevolence 
must  be  raised — the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel 
be  in  full  exercise — and  a  new  consecration 
of  body,  mind  and  possessions,  be  made  by 
ail  the  people  of  God. 

This  is  an  age  when  God  calls  upon  those 
who  have  named  his  name,  to  make  vigor- 
ous and  self-denying  eflfbrts  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  his  salvation.    Considering 
bow  many  millions  are  daily  perishing  in 
ignorance  and  sin,  and  how  comparatively 
few  of  the  sons  of  Adam  are  restrained  from 
their  wicked  course,    by   the  religion  of 
Christ,  it  would  seem  that  if  any  Ciiilstian 
would  sleep  at  sych  a  time,  he  would  sleep 
amidst  the  burnings  of  a  crumbling  world ; 
—if  aoy  would  be  so  ungrateful  and  treach- 
erous to  their  Master,  as  to  fortify  tbem- 
selve*  agttiiitt  the  caUs  of  benevolence, 
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they  would  be  unwilling  to  leave  their  p6s- 
sessions  at  the  summons  of  death.  Ciwe- 
touanessy  a  tot  did  and  meagre  love  for  the 
world,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  bosom 
of  many  Christians  is  too  plain  to  be  denied, 
has  long  retarded  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
its  onward  progress.  And  unless  this  cloff 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  that  period  will 
long  be  delayed,  when  great  will  be  tlie 
company  of  them  who  publish  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

But  of  most  Christians  we  expect  better 
things,>*thing8  that  accompany  salvation, 
though  we  thus  speak.  Many  are  now 
ready  to  resolve  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
that  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,  they 
will  do  it.  Believing  this  disposition  to  be 
prevailing  more  or  less  among  those  who 
compose  our  churches,  we  would  say  to  all 
such,  look  upon  the  fields  already  white 
unto  the  harvest.  "The  harvest  truly  is 
gi'eat,  but  the  laborers  are  few;  therefore 
pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

A  thousand  motives  present  themselves 
why  we  should  spend  much  of  our  strength 
in  tiie  business  of  training  promising  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  For  if  the 
living  ministry  be  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  desirable  either  in  this  world  or  that 
which  is  to  come — ^if  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  comer  stone  in  the  temple  of 
civil  liberty — ^if  the  word  of  God  is  to  be 
preached  to  all  people  by  men,  then  this 
society  in  importance  stands  second  to  none. 
And  as  an  incentive  to  effort  and  prayer, 
the  directors  would  point  Christians  to  the 
four  thousand  still  destitute  churches  in  our 
land,  and  ask,  where  are  the  pastors  that 
can  go  and  feed  these  sheep  and  lambs  of 
the  fold  of  Christ  ?  At  present  the  increase 
of  ministers  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population.  What  hope  then  is 
there  that  these  churches  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied ?  Our  country  is  growing  with  an  un- 
paralleled rapidity,  and  vice  and  immorality 
are  reigning  fn  the  afiections  of  the  multi- 
tude. And  where  is  the  remedy  of  existing 
evil  ?  Romanism  and  infidelity  are  raising 
their  bulwarks  to  assault  the  religion  of 
Christ.  And  where  are  the  men  who  will 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  battle,  and  ear- 
nestly and  efTectually  defend  the  fiUtb  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ? 

The  fact  is,  if  our  country  is  not  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  Romish  inquisition — 
if  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  to  be  given  up 
to  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  all  a  fiction, 
the  work  of  designing  priests — that  there 
is  no  Sabbati),  and  no  God  even,  it  must  be 
because  of  the  living  ministry. 

Therefore  let  all  who  find  access  to  the 
mercy  seat,  cry  mightily  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers. 
And  as  the  history  of  the  past  shows  that  it 
is  useless,  not  to  say  wicked,  to  depend  on 
those  who  are  able  to  educate  themselves 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number  of  qualified 
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ministen  that  are  urgently  demanded,  we 
again  say,  let  dl  Christians  give  largely  of 
their  substance  to  educate  the  benenciaries 
of  this  society.  Every  effort  possible  should 
be  made  to  supply  our  land  and  world  with 
the  preached  gospel. 

As  another  source  of  argument  for  effort 
in  this  department  of  benevolence,  the  Di- 
rectors would  cast  their  eye  across  the  .wa- 
ters, and  point  Christians  to  the  thickly 
peopled  regions  of  idolatry,  and  ask  where 
are  the  men  that  will  go  and  teach  the  five 
hundred  millions  of  heathens  the  way  of 
God  and  to  heaven  ?  If  heralds  of  salvation 
go  not  from  this  land  of  light  and  knowledge 
to  the  far  distant  nations,  on  whom  the  light 
of  the  gospel  never  shone,  from  what  land 
shall  they  go  ?  There  is  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  American  Christians.  It 
would  seem  almost  that  the  whole  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  was  committed  to 
them.  And  yet  how  inadequate  are  the 
means  they  use  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  work. 

Faithful,  devoted,  well  educated,  talented, 
and  self-denying  ministers  in  great  and  in- 
creasingly greater  numbers  are  wanted. 
Even  in  our  own  land,  hundreds  are  called 
for  where  one  can  be  obtained.  Many 
churches  within  our  own  bounds  have  long 
asked  for  pastors,  but  hitherto  they  have 
asked  in  vain.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
of  the  truth  that  millions  of  immortal  beings 
yearly  go  down  to  the  grave  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  consequently 
perish  eternally^  the  directors  would  call 
upon  all  to  brace  up  their  souls  to  holy  pur- 
poses and  strong  endeavors,  and  resolve,  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  that,  in  regard  to 
aiding  th&  education  cause  in  its  onward 
progress,  the  coming  year  shall  be  a  year 
Qitoily  q(  faith,  and  o(  prayer,  ' 


An  extract  from  an  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Homell. 

There  are  two  considerations,  that  es- 
pecially call  for  our  gratitude  to  God. 

The  first  is,  that  there  i$  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  this  Society  unll  be  well  $xip- 
ported. 

Its  support  is  as  certain,  in  my  estima- 
tion, as  that  true  religion  will  prevail.  I 
hear  religion  saying  to  tho  Education  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  to  all  benevolent  societies 
in  our  land,  in  the  language  of  th^  blessed 
Saviour  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I  /tre, 
ye  shall  live  also."  I  do  not  mean  that  re- 
ligion that  consists  merely  in  a  few  hollow 
forms,  or  speculative  notions,  or  dreams  of 
the  imagination,  and  whose  best  fruits 
commonly  evaporate  in  idle  wishes  and  fair 

Srofessions  towards  benevolent  objects. 
»ut  I  mean  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ ; 
that  which  warms  the  heart  and  prompts  to 
action :— that  which  is  the  spirit  of  Christ-^ 
which  is  permanently  a  spirit  of  active,  self- 
denying  benevolence. 


Now  I  am  well  convinced  tiiat  this  kind 
of  religion  is  increasing  in  our  land ;  and  to 
increase  this  religion  is  to  increase  the  pm- 
tronage  of  the  Education  Society. 

11)0  other  consideration  tn  which  I  a1)ude» 
is,  tliat  it  wUl  be  very  usrfuL  It  will  poar 
blessings  of  every  variety  upon  our  laod 
with  an  increasing  ratio,  till  its  operations 
shall  be  lost  in  millennial  glory.  Already 
does  our  territory,  occupied  by  this  Branch, 
feel  its  benign  influence.  The  Parent  So- 
ciety has  sent  forth  a  number  of  her  sons 
into  this  territory.  It  has  been  my  delight- 
ful privilege  to  witness,  in  some  instances, 
the  success  of  their  labors.  I  have  been 
present  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  descended 
with  power  upon  these  fields  of  labor,  and 
caused  the  dry  bones  to  live,  and  many 
prodigals  to  return  with  broken  hearts  to 
their  father's  house;  and  there  is  already  m 
multitude  in  our  land  who  bless  God  for  the 
Education  Society. 

To  calculate  the  good  that  will  be  done 
in  this  world,  first  and  last,  directly  and  in- 
directly, by  Uiis  society,  |s  a  task  in  which 
imagination  tires.  But  let  us  change  the 
scene.  I  look  into  the  eternal  world,  I 
there  contemplate  the  fruits  of  this  Society. 
Let  us  suppose  the  day  of  judgment  to  have 
long  passed  by ;  the  wicked  have  long  since 
gone  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  and 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal,  and  the 
pearly  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  have 
been  long  barred  against  every  thing  that 
defileth. 

Mcihinks  I  see  a  high  archangel  take  hie 
golden  lyre  to  sing  of  redeeming  loVe.  His 
theme  is  tho  history  of  the  church;  and 
as  he  touches  upon  one  great  event  and 
another,  which  formed  a  powerful  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  men,  I  hear  a  multitude  of 
the  redeemed,  who  were  cotemporary  with 
those  several  events,  responding  to  his  song 
in  a  loud  chorus  of  praise  to  God. 

At  length  he  comes  to  a  favorite  topic-^ 
it  is  the  Education  Society  !  At  once  myr- 
iads of  shining  ones  arise,  and,  bending  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  break  out  In 
one  harmonious  strain  of  praise  to  God  for 
the  Education  Society!  "But  for  this,** 
say  they,  "  we  should  have  gone  down  to 
the  world  of  wo  and  despair ! "  And  they 
are  *'  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number;  even  ten  thousand  times  ten  lAou- 
sand,  and  thoiuands  of  thousands  !  '*  Their 
robes  are  whiter  than  the  drifted  snow,  end 
their  crowns  outshine  tho  meridian  sun,  and 
their  joys  are  such  as  heaven  only  knows! 

But  hark!  I  hear  another  chorus  from 
another  happy  multitude.  And  who  are 
these  ?  They  are  the  patrons  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  I — those  who  prayed,  and  la- 
bored, and  contributed  for  its  advancement. 
And  now  they  behold  with  delightful  aston- 
ishment the  fruits  of  their  labors  of  love, 
and  bless  God  that  they  ever  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  helping  the  education  cause. 

And  all  heaven  will  forever  resound  with 
the  mingled  congratulations,  and  praises. 
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and  reioidngs  of  those  who  have  been 
saved  by  the  Educalioo  Society,  and  those 
who  have  been  the  happy  instruments  of 
their  salvation. 


An  extract  from  an  Address  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wead. 

With  regard  to  the  first  clause  of  this 
resolution,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes  in  our  land,  and 
ask  if  the  members  of  these  can  be  taught 
by  an  illiterate  ministry  ?  Will  they  listen 
with  deference  and  interest  to  those  who 
are  their  inferiors  ? 

Members  of  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible 
classes  are  becoming  able  expositors  of  the 
Bible.  Many  of  them  will  grow  up  with 
all  the  native  enmity  of  their  unsubdued 
hearts;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
will  be  used  agaiiut  the  olessed  religion 
which  it  inculcates.  Suppose  our  ministry 
be  unlearned,  who  shall  meet  these  cham- 
pions of  unbelief  ? 

Again — ^look  at  the  vigorous  efforts  mak- 
ing io  the  cause  of  general  education.  Our 
mechaoics,  and  farmers,  and  btuinesa  men, 
are  becoming  philosophers.  And  can  we 
hope  that  an  illiterate  ministry  will  have 
any  influence  over  their  minds  in  leading 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

Infidelity  and  Romanism  are  spreading 
all  over  the  land,  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  Bible,  and  pouring  contempt  upon  its 
institutions,  and  filling  the  ear  of  devotion 
with  their  blasphemies.  They  .have  ranged 
under  their  banners,  not  only  ignorant  and 
dissolute  men,  but  many  whose  reputation 
for  leanUDg,  and  whose  general  character, 
stand  high.  Who,  I  ask,  shall  meet  these 
Goliaths  ?  We  know  that  David  with  his 
sling  may  be  blest.  But  does  God  ordina- 
rily make  use  of  means  so  disproportionate 
to  the  ends  to  be  attained  ?  When  the  gos- 
pel was  to  be  carried  to  the  learned  captious 
Greek,  wsm  an  illiterate  fisherman  made  the 
bearer  of  it?  No.  He,  who  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  whose  intellectual  powers 
were  surpassed  by  none  in  the  age  In  which 
be  lived,  was  made  the  honored  and  suc- 
cessful instmment.  Do  you  need  further 
illastratioas  of  this  sentiment?  Who  was 
it,  when  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruption 
had  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  church, 
and  chilled  the  fervor  of  devotion, — who 
teas  it,  that  raised  his  voice  and  shook  to 
the  very  centre  the  Papal  See  ?  Was  it  an 
efieminate,  ignorant,  though  good  man? 
No.  It  was  Martin  Luther,  whose  gigantic 
intellect  made  the  whole  synod,  before 
whom  he  was  arraigned,  to  tremble. 

With  regard  to  the  Society  holding  out 
the  assurance  of  aid  to  all  of  requisite 
character,  I  would  say,  before  we  turn  one 
away,  let  us  look  to  it  that  we  have  good 
vcasoDs  for  doing  so.  And  can  we  find  any 
ncfa  reasons  ?    Can  we  say  to  one,  your 


labor  b  not  needed  ?  What,  when  in  our 
own  land,  4,000  churches  are  stretching 
out  their  imploring  hands,  and  raising  their 
beseeching  voice  for  help  ?  What,  when 
the  number  of  these  churches  is  daily  in- 
creasing and  raising  to  a  still  louder  note 
the  cry  for  help  ?  And,  brethren,  have  we 
forgotten  the  600,000,000  of  our  fellow  men 
that  are  now,  in  all  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism, groping  their  way  in  unbroken 
colums,  down  to  the  gates  of  the  second 
death  ?  And  do  they  need  no  heralds  of 
salvation  to  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 
No,  brethren,  we  cannot  say  to  one  young 
man  of  promise,  your  labor  is  not  needed* 
0  no  !  The  harvest  still  is  great,  but  the 
laborers  are  few. 

Shall  we  say  to  any,  '*  we  cannot  help 
you  for  the  want  of  means  to  help  vou  ?  '* 
We  must  not  thus  run  the  venture  of  send- 
ing back  to  the  plough,  or  shop,  a  Brainerd, 
a  Mills,  or  a  Cornelius.     Our  churches,  by 
not  affording  the  means,  dare  not  thus  incur 
the  guilt  of  depriving  the  Lord  Jesus  the 
services  of  such  men.    They  will  not  do  it. 
They  cannot  do  it,  if  the  wants  and  woes 
of  a  dying  world  are  spread  out  before  them. 
They  have  the  means,  poor  as  they  are,  of 
educating  as  many  of  their  pious  sons  as 
promise  to  be  useiul  in  the  gospel  ministry. 
And  they  have  not  only  the.  means,  but  the 
Lord,  by  his  Spirit,  is  giving  them  a  ujiUing 
mind.  Our  churches,  when  this  subject  shall 
be  properly  presented  to  them,  will  feel  too 
deeply,  not  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  (Jestitute,  and  will  extend  to  them  a 
helping  hand ;  and  those  churches  that  are 
now  destitute  will  perceive,  that  by  aiding 
this  Society,  they  use  the  direct  means  to 
supply  themselves  and  others  with  the  liv- 
ing ministry.     We  cannot,  then,  we  mtut 
not  say  to  any  young  man  of  the  requisite 
character,  asking  aid  of  us,  we  cannot  help 
you.     With  proper  effort  our  treasury  shall 
be  filled. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  still  hold 
out  the  assurance  of  aid  to  all  of  the  charac- 
ter specified,  is,  that  this  society  may  pre- 
serve its  good  name.  Its  character  ^r  en- 
ergy and  efficiency  is  known  to  the  church- 
es. Once  let  it  be  known  that  the  applica- 
tion of  one  of  proper  character  has  been  re- 
jected for  the  want  of  funds,  or  for  any 
other  cause,  and  will  not  the  confidence, 
which  the  churches  repose  in  this  Society, 
be  lost?  And  will  not  the  young  men 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bringing  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  whose  hearts  slow 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  proclaim  the  love 
of  Jesus  to  those  perishing  in  their  sins,  de- 
spair of  having  conferred  on  them  this  high 
honor?  And  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  those  who  have  unfuried  the  banner 
of  the  cross  on  heathen  ground,  if  the 
American  Education  Society  and  its  branches 
should  lose  their  good  name  which  they 
have  secured?    To  them,  this  Society  is 
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the  polar  star  which  cheers  and  animates 
them  in  their  labors  of  love.  To  it  they 
loolc  for  men  to  fill  their  places  when  they 
shall  sleep  in  death.  Let  their  hopes  be 
blasted  by  this  Society's  losing  its  good 
name,  and  they  will  go  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  erave-^unless  their  laith  should  be 
strengthened  by  special  grace,  they  would 
almost  despair  of  the  world  being  converted 
to  God. 

Thus  remembering  that  a  <*good  name 
is  better  than  riches,"  let  us  endeavor  to 
sustain  the  character  of  this  Society,  and 
that  one  of  which  it  is  a  branch.  Let  us 
not  torn  away  one  young  man  of  promise, 
lest  we  incur  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
ruining  souls.  Let  us  not  do  it,  lest  the 
thousands  of  destitute  churches  in  our  own 
land  should  change  their  voice  o(  entreaty 
for  one  of  loud  execration,  and  all  the  hea- 
then, instead  of  rising  up  in  eternity  and 
calling  us  blessed,  in  theinloud  laments  and 
everlasting  wail,  should  charge  us  with  be- 
ing accessary  to  their  ruin. 


Illikois  Branch  or  the  American 
EoucATioN  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  first  Annual  Meeting 
in  Jacksonville,  Aug.  14,  1832.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Beecher  presided.  The  Report  was 
read  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Agent  of  the  So- 
ciety. Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bergen,  Loomis,  Famum,  Peck, 
Jenney,  Professor  Sturtevant,  and  President 
Beecher.  An  extract  will  be  made  from 
Mr.  Peck's  Address  in  the  next  Journal. 
An  extract  from  the  Report,  which  contains 
remarks  on  a  number  of  important  particu- 
lars, follows. 

One  of  the  most  important  modes  of  aid- 
ing the  young  men  under  their  patronage, 
which  the  experience  of  the  Society  hds 
suggested,  is  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  helping  them- 
selves. This  IS  done  by  uniting  manual 
labor  with  study.  To  promote  this,  among 
other  injportant  ends,  loaning,  without  in- 
terest, has  been  substituted  tor  that  of  ex- 
clusive charity.  The  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem renders  the  Society  not  strictly  a  char- 
itable jnstitutioii;  nor  are  those  patronized 
by  Its  funds  charity  students;  bnt  they  are 
left  with  the  full  consciousness  of  self- 
dependence,  and  are  prompted  to  personal 
exertion,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  strict 
economy-r-traits  of  character  pre-eminently 
important  in  the  men  who  expect  to  meet 
the  hardships  of  a  new  country— to  meet, 
perhaps  single-handed,  the  untried  difficul- 
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f  ties  of  misskmary  enterprize  in  foreign  lands. 
The  wisdom  of  this  system  has  been  tested 
by  the  experience  of  sixteen  years;  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  young  men  aasistedy 
and  by  the  judgment  of  all  education  socie- 
ties subsequently  formed, — all  having  adopt- 
ed, in  substance,  this  principle,  as  the  basis 
of  their  appropriations. 

Four  years'  practice  proved  to  the  Direc- 
tors and  patrons  of  the  American  Educatioo 
Society,  the  discouraging  tendency  of  the 
charity  system,  whidi  exhausted  without 
replenishing  its  funds.  It  was  found  to  be 
a  hopeless  mode  of  providing  ministers  for 
thousands  of  vacant  churches,  and  the  swel- 
ling tide  of  our  own  population,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  hall  a  million  annually, 
much  more  was  it  inadequate  to  supply  600 
millions  of  the  pagan  world. 

Nor  was  the  system  of  exclusive  charity 
less  unfavorable  to  the  health  and  characters 
of  the  beneficiaries.  It  left  them  without 
sufficient  motive  to  personal  exertion  either 
for  the  preservation  of  health  or  for  self- 
support.  Under  its  operation,  the  sodden 
change  from  active  to  sedentary  habits,  ac- 
tually proved  fatal  to  about  30  young  men. 
Many  others  injured  their  constitutions,  and 
consequently  their  usefulness  forever.  And 
thus  the  morning  star  of  hope  that  had  aris- 
en with  education  societies,  seemed  about  to 
retire  again  to  the  darkness  from  which  it 
had  just  emerged. 

As  an  experiment,  the  system  of  partial 
loans  was  tried  for  six  years ;  and  the  happy 
results  of  this  experiment  suggested  the 
entire  loaning  system.  This  was  adopted  in 
1826;  and  by  furnishing  the  facilities  of 
self-support,  and  prompting  the  efibrt,  it  has 
since  operated  with  the  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess. It  has  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  inseparable 
from  all  attempts  to  assist  indigent  young 
men  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  and  has  given  satisfaction  to 
its  numerous  patrons,  as  a  system  of  opera- 
tion which  is  bringing  forward  a  ministry 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  country 
and  the  world.  Not  like  the  sons  of  the 
affluent,  nurtured  in  ease  and  indulgence, 
these  hardy  sons  of  laborious  enterprize 
come  forward  from  the  farm,  the  workshop, 
and  the  coundng-house,  and  bind  on  the 
harness  with  the  firm  purpose  of  living  and 
dying  in  the  field,  and  with  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldien 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF  PRAYER 
FOR  THE  COLLEGES. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, to  the  young  gentleipen  enjoying  its 
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patnmage.    The  remarks  are  applicable  to 
all  the  friends  of  Zion. 

Thk  special  object  of  this  commuDication, 
is  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Annual 
Concert  of  Prayer,  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colleges.  This  concert  was  established 
ia  1823.  The  last  Thursday  of  February 
in  that  year,  was  set  apart  by  "  a  number 
of  the  friends  of  Zion,  as  a  season  of  fasting, 
and  spiritual  and  united  prayer,  that  GSa 
would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Colleges  of 
our  country.'*  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
this  day  nas  annually  been  observed  by 
multitudes,  who  love  Zion  and  pray  for  her 
prosperity.  The  last  Thursday  of  February 
is  rapidly  approaching  Permit  us,  then, 
to  "  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  re- 
membrance," to  this  vastly  important  sub- 
ject, and,  if  possible,  secure  your  fervent, 
importunate,  and  united  intercessions  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  on  that  memorable  day, 
that  God  would  cause  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
descend  upon  our  Colleges,  like  a  mighty 
rushing  wind.  There  are  several  motives 
Cor  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

1.  God  does  hear  and  answer  prayer. 
He  has  said  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ; "  and  he  has  expressly  promised  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  That 
God  has  answered  prayer,  offered  for  our 
seminaries  of  learning,  is  strikingly  mani- 
fest His  declaration  has  been  fulfilled, 
"  Before  they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."  In 
some  instances,  revivals  have  commenced 
on  the  very  day  of  the  concert.  The  Lord 
has  been  there,  by  the  special  influences  of 
his  Spirit  In  a  single  revival  at  one  of  our 
Colleges,  sixty  individuals  were  hopefully 
converted  to  God ;  and,  in  three  successive 
revivals  at  another  College,  seventy  stu- 
dents gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 
In  the  year  1831,  there  was  a  revival  in 
fourteen  diiierent  Colleges,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  young  men  in  these 
institotions,  were  apparently  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  concert  of 
prayer,  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  in 
our  public  seminaries,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  true  vital  gpdli- 


Through  these  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  what  amount  of  good  has  been  ac- 
complished! how  much  talent  apd  influ- 
ence have  been  consecrated  to  Christ  and 
the  Church,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  wasted — worse  than  wasted !  What  a 
powerful  motive  to  prayer,  is  the  considera- 
tion, that  God  heareth  and  answereth  the 
supplications  of  his  people ! 

2.  A  large  number  of  beloved  youth  in 
our  CblJeges,  are  still  in  an  unconverted 
state,  **faavliiff  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world.  This  probably  is  true  of 
torn  two  thirds  to  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.    How  many  of 


these  select  young  men  of  our  land,  each 
one  possessing  a  soul  infinitely  more  valua- 
ble than  ten  ttiousand  worlds,  and  destined 
to  eternal  weal  or  wo,  are  now  crowding 
the  way  to  eternal  destruction.  Human 
efforts  alone  are  inadequate  to  save  them. 
They  must  everlastingly  perish,  unless  God 
interpose  by  his  grace.  And  he  will  con- 
vert and  save  in  answer  to  prayer.  Who, 
then,  will  not  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
these  dear  youth  ?  Who  will  not  wrestle 
with  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  say  in 
the  language  of  prevailing  Israel,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  eo,  except  thou  bless  them.'* 

3.  Our  Colleges  exert  a  mighty  influence 
upon  the  community.  Here  will  be  edu- 
cated our  legblators,  judges,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  ministers.  Every  one  who  re- 
ceives the  honors  of  College,  will  affect,  by 
his  seittiments  and  example,  at  least  a  thou- 
sand souls  around  him.  These  institutions, 
therefore,  will  be  fountains  'of  corruption 
and  death,  or  of  purity  and  life.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  *<  holiness  to  the  Lord" 
be  inscribed  upon  all  our  halls  of  science — 
that  these  fountains  be  pure,  sending  forth 
healthful  streams  to  make  glad  the  city  of 
God.  But  shouM  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with- 
held from  them,  they  would  be  like  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  having  no  dew  nor 
rain.  Prayer,  therefore,  should  be  made 
without  ceasing,  of  the  churches,  unto  God 
for  them. 

4.  By  revivals  in  these  institutions  of 
learning,  a  large  number  of  our  youth  would 
be  brought  into  the  ministry.  Between 
two  and  three  thousands,  now  in  a  course 
of  education,  might  thus  be  secured  to 
Christ  and  die  church.  These  thousands 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  as  manv  mil- 
lions, and  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation 
of  multitudes.  Let  then,  every  one  who 
has  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace,  pray 
particularly  for  revivals  of  religion  in  all 
our  Colleges — **  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest,"  that  the  earth  may  be  gathered. 

In  view  of  the  above  remarks,  beloved 
in  the  Lord,  let  your  spirit  be  stirred  in 
you.  Think,  converse,  and  pray  much  re- 
specting it  When  the  day  oi  deep  and 
aliecting  interest  shall  come,  spend  the 
season  in  fasting,  supplication,  and  other  re- 
ligious duties.  Pray  with  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah,  when  he  pathetically  exclaimed, 
"  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  ! "  Pray  in  faith  and  hope — 
pray  till  the  blessing  come.  "  What  things 
soever  ye  desire,"  (according  to  the  will  of 
God,)  "  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  re- 
ceive them,  and  ye  shall  have  them." 
«  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo !  this 
is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and 
he  will  save  us ;  this  is  the  Lord  ;  we  have 
waited  for  hun,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 
in  his  salvation." 
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ProB  Bav.  Mr.  Bbndianl's  CborA  uid 
CoDf .  9d  payment  far  Blanchard 
Ttflip.  flehol.  by  Dea.  Wm.  Davld- 
■oa,  M  Ibllovs,  Til.  a  eontribuiion      90  04 

nam  the  Pem.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mn.  Miran- 
da  Dnmmer,  Tr.  for  1832  54 

From  the  Fem.  fid.  Soc  in  R«t.  Mr.  Twin- 
inf 't  Ch.  and  Coar.  del  pay't  for  Twining' 
Tamp.  Seiwl.  by  Mfra.  Joctib  Haikell,  Tr. 

Legiej  of  Mn.  Sarah  Abbot,  late  of  Andorer, 
•   bf  Rev.  Joteph  Chkkerlnf ,  of  PhilUpiton, 
£z*r 
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NosroLS  ConiTTT. 

[Rer.  John  Codmao,  D.  D.  DorcbMMr,  Tr.] 

Bnimmt^tr.  M  im  Rachel  Thayer  S8 

Fnm  the  Fern.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mn.  Hatttot 

Biorra.  Tr.  15  00 — Iff  » 

JBBaC  RtutdoltA,  tr.  Rer.  Mr.  Brif iMLsa'a 

8oc.  by  Xoteph  Faxon  5  00 

lodiTkloaU  18  13_I8  IS 

By  Her.  J.  D.  Funewoitb. 
SaiUk  WtgmoyA,  tr.  Mr.  HerreyReed,  6  DO 

and  Mr.  Thoa.  Biaochard  1  QQ    ■  8  00-~8B  87 

By  BeT.  Mr.  Fkmnronh. 

&BLIOIOUI  Crak.  Soo.  or  MlOOLItSX 

NOETH  A  no  VlCIKITT. 

[Mr.  Jonadttn  8.  Adams,  GlotOB,  Tlr.] 

AaUy.  fr.  IndWUoala,  by  the  Tr.  8  15 

DuiuiaAte,  fr.  do.  do.  6  S8 

Ji%tdkbitrff  ft.  Urn  Fain.  Ed.  Soe.  Mia 

Sarah  Wood,  Tr.  88  88 

Fram  a  lady,  in  ramembmnce  of  a  da> 

puted  daa^ier,  7th  Ann.  Pay't         1  00     87  88 
Oneion,  fr.  ladividuida,  by  the  Treasurer  88  86 

""  '  fr.       do,  do.  SI  80 

......jr,  fr.  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  See.  by  Mha 

Soaaa  lAocoln,  Tr.  8  85 

FnparcO.  fr.  individaals,  by  the  Treasorsr  42  18 

SOrltf,  fr.  do.  do.  4  00 

JbipmMtndf  fr.  the  jreotlemea  appointed  to  di» 

tffbote  the  ealAie  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 

Stone,  by  Rev.  John  Tcdd,  of  Grotoo  800  00 

From  indlTidu.ili,  by  the  Treasurer  49  11--M6  84 

A  portion  of  the  above  donations  to  coutitolB 

the  ibllovinjijrenUemen  I<.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 

via.  :— Rev.  Ames  R.  Cushinr  of  Bozbo- 

lough,  Eldod  W.  Goodinan  of  Dunstable, 

Hope  Brown  of  Shirley,  and  William  M. 

Rofen  of  Townaeod. 

SoiTTH   MaMACHVIXTTI. 

[Deiu  Morton  Eddy,  Bridfewatar,  Tr.) 

by  a  fermer  BaneBclaiy,  thra*  tba 

80  88 


WoftCBiTXft  South. 

(Hon.  Abijah  Billow,  Woreaner,  Tr.] 

As/Ian,  fr.  ladies,  by  Miss  Sabra  Laland 
JflBhcrv,  fr.  1st  Conpagntlona]  See.  by  TJ^ 

Ngrtthorougk  and  BtrStt  Ano.  by  Mr.  Hamy 

MUls 
0^/hrd,  fr.  Peter  Butler  4  00 

From  Mn.  Ilannah  D.  Witt  6 

Adto%  fr.  Woieester  Char.  Soe.  by  Mr.  Haniy 

BAIs.  Tr.enaceount  of  Temp.  Schol.  in 

Rav.  Mr.  Majtby's  Parish. 
Vxbridgw,  ft.  Members  of  Fem.  8am.  by  Mlsa 

Sasan  D.  Brigltam,  Princ 
Wmn$t*tr,tr.  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  in  let  Paiiah,  by 

Mim  Tlwalifol  Benay 
Calbctisn  at  Ana.  Meet.  WoreeaCar  Cbarll»- 

blaSac  by  Mr.  Milk,  Tr. 


40  00 

15  00 
1  00 


00 


TV  80 
40  80 
S8  88 


n 


78 


Rbodx  IfLAiTD  (Stats)  Aux.  Ed.  Soc. 
[Mr.  Albait  Peabody,  Piovidaaea,  Tr.] 

ProMmem,  fr.  Ladiea  'tin.  Aoz.  Ed.  Soe.  by 
Mrs.  Rata.  H.  Ivea  10 

nam  Ladies  Ed.  Soe.  la  Richmond  St.  Cenr. 
far  ifaa  Walarman  Temp.  flcJiA.  br  186, 
by  Bav.  lliea.  T.  WatennaD  7S 


PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOIaABSHIFS. 


00 


t5,M8  87 


Amkri  Booker,  tcc'd  fr.  Wm.  C.  Gllnaa,  Eiq. 

Nororicb  City,  bal.  of  Scholarship 
Aaeo,  ras*d  bal.  of  SeholAnblp 


BCADCB  BRANCB. 


8Bi00--418  00 


XlnMbtek  Aum.  Ed.  Ste. 

AvfusIB,  fr.  Ladies 
HaUowtU,  fr. jrentlemea 
Wlnslov,  fr.  Tboinas  Rice,  Esq. 

Received  fr.  Waldo  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 
Dividend  op  Portland  BsLok  Stock 

*•  "  Aiigiista      •    •' 

laierest  on  aeeo.  of  i;Uinfweod  Sehol. 


82  00 
47  00 
500— MOO 

888 

8S00 

86  00 — 88  00 
14  40 

•320  40 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Chtthin  a.  Aus.  Ed.  Sb.  by  C.  H.  Jaqnith  Tr. 
nutDiUiam,  fr.  Tounf  Ladies'  Circle  of  In- 

JCmw,  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  19  OO 

From  Rev.  Z.  S.  Barttow  1  00 

"    Indies'  Asso.  90  10 88  10 

N*v  Altuad,  fr.  a  friend  i  5o 

Nelton,  fr.  Rev.  Oad  Newell,  aan.  inb.  1  00 

Contribution  at  Stoddard^  at  ann.  meet.  IS  08 

Avails  of  rohl  riag  8  00,  and  a  gold  neck- 
lace 4  34 


_   _  af  th*TiMwSeM.lnpait 

„  .w  d  af  Bar.  Mr.  Kaodilik,  ta  aeoM.  blm- 
t.lf.«rM.Br.A.B.B. 


98  00 


Or^/ton  Cb.  Aus,  Ed.  Sb. 
From  Rev.  Robert  Pafe,  of  Hanover,  ana.  snb. 

flEaa6orio'  Cb.  Awt.  Ed,  Soc.  by  Rlehanl 
Boylston,  Tr. 
AaHsa,  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  Whiton 
From  a  member  of  the  Church 
C/rt»T]fUld,  fr.  Dea.  Stephen  Holt 
atifttown^  fr.  indivkluals,to  eooot.  Bar.  ] 

ard  Stowell  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 
JSToneocir,  fr.  Rer.  Mr.  But^um,  (a 

his  L.  Membership 
HoUu,  (r.  die  Ed.  Soc 
Lir»dtboro\  fr.  individuals 
Nets  Ijt9wieh,  fr.  ladies  and  featlaraan 
WiUon,  fr.  Indies*  Ed.  Soc  to  oonstitiita  Mn. 

Olive  Richnrclsoa  a  L.  M.  ofHUlaboco'  Co. 

Aux.  Ed.  Soc. 

Aferriiiutfifc  Cb,  Aus.  Ed.  Soc.  by  8am. 
Morril,  Tr. 
Bro^/brd,  fr.  Joseph  Shauuck,  ann.  subk 
Hctuaker,  fr.  Hon.  Joshua  Darllnf ,  his  sob.  af 

Life  Memtjenhip 
From  do.  his  ann.  sud. 

JZoeHn^Aam  Cb.  Aus.  Ed.  Sbc 
JDnfston,  fr.thc  Fem.  Cent  Soc 
From  the  Fem.  Workia|rSoc 

[ft  18  00  of  the  above  (•  to  complete  tba  L.  M. 
of  Rav.  O.  Peanon  of  tba  A.  E.  S.] 

Stn^crd  Cb.  Aus.  Ed.  Sbc 
By  Mr.  Wm.  Woodmaa,  Tr. 

SulHwoH  Cb.  Aus.  Ed.  Soc.  by  Dr.  Al- 
exander Boyd,  Tr. 
OorrdA,  fr.  BenJ.  R.  Chaaa 
Oo^un,  fr.  Seth  Challis 
Contzibutieo  at  the  ana.  maet  ai  Aankorot 


7  84—8188 


1  00 
889 

100 

41  88 

ISOO 
984 
888 

8148 


18  4S-I48  88 


100 

18  00 
500—81  00 

19  74 

8  84 — 18  98 


31 


taoi  17 

iVbte.  The  sum  of  $44  iosertad  in  tha  Journal  af  JVbMmAsrr 
as  received  from  Rindko,  «>h1  thus  reported  by  the  Traasarer 
of  Chsthiro  Co.  Sbc.  should  have  baea  rapertad  aa  fken  IU»- 


NORTH  WESTERN  BBANCH. 

Bcmdnstonf  fr.  tba  Baoav.  Aaaa.  by  Dr.  No^ 

dUh  Swift,  Tr.  108  88» 

[8?0  ol  which  fr.  the  ladies,  by  Mn.  Kmallna 

P.  Ballard,  and  #80  fr.  Dea.  Stephen  HinsdiU, 

to  cons,  hima  L.  M.  of  N.  W.  Br] 
All  by  Rav.  Wm.  L.  Mather,  Sec  of  tba  Br. 

BrooM*Mi  fr*  indiTiduato,  by  Fred.  Boel  4  00 

Ptom  (ienL  Asso.  by  8.  Hiushlaa,  Tr.  Onnga 
Co.  Aux.  Ed.  So.  17  M 

fVom  Ivies' Asso.  by  do.  do.  17  49— 84  48*^^  48 

Cbrmsail.  fr.  Oant.  Asso.  by  E.  Sampaon,  Esq.  97  98* 

Ai^perf,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies'  Asso.  by  B.  Ray- 
mond, Esq.  thro'  Rev.  Mr.  MsAher  8  » 

7%c^ford,  fr.  Ftan.  Ed.  Soc  by  Rav.  Stllliaaa 

Morgan  8  78* 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

BrebUfHt  fr.  Windham  Co.  Ed.  Soc  by  Wm. 
Hatehlns,  Tr. 

Coltbrook,  fr.  Ladies'  AaM>.  bv  Kaoish  Cewlas      10 

From  Gantk  do.  by  Daa.  Reuben  Rockwall  88 

OrsMiwIdk.  fr.  indivklnala,  thro'  Mln  S.  Lew- 
is, by  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell 

Chtkon,  fr.  Ladies  aatTOanU.  Amoo.  by  Dea. 
Oaorga  Stanley 

Hartforaitt.  a  mambar  af  tba  lot  Cboich,  by 
Bar.  Dr.  Hawas 

Froiu  a  Fem.  Maat.  do.  da. 


8180  88 


91  88 


71  18 
87  78 


98  OQ 

96  OQ 

910  00 


FUNDI. 


EJI  ZoHga  >ad  ELka  A. 
Uuhiry,  f.  Lulla  lag. 
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EDUCATION  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


ITf  18SS. 


Tbers  is  much  in  the  state  of  education  in  this  country,  which  is 
encouraging  to  the  philanthropist  and  scholar.  Its  great  object  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  distinctly  apprehended.  The  harmonious  cultivation  of 
all  the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  is  regarded  as  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Hence  the  means  which  are  devised  to  purify  and  interest  the 
affections,  to  discipline  and  mature  the  understanding,  and  to  render  the 
body  in  the  highest  degree  the  coadjutor  of  the  mind.  The  Bible  is  begin- 
ning  to  take  that  place  in  plans  of  study,  which  its  great  value  as  a  store- 
house of  principles  in  morals,  and  literature,  and  religion,  demand.  Its 
merits  as  a  text-book,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  The  results 
of  inquiry  and  of  experience  on  this  subject,  cannot  be  doubtful.  From 
present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  soon  be  a  part  of 
the  coarse  of  study  at  all  our  higher  seminaries. 

The  fact,  furnished  by  experience,  that  a  literary  institution  cannot 
flourish  entirely  disconnected  from  religious  influence,  is  highly  gratifying. 
It  is  felt  that  no  motives,  except  those  derived  from  religion,  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  control  a  large  body  of  ardent  young  men.  Without  some 
portion  of  a  practical  and  efficient  piety  in  a  college,  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versal skepticism  is  inevitable,  and  infidelity  is  a  poor  foundation  on  which 
to  lay  the  literary  prosperity  of  any  institution. 

Periods  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  special  divine  influence  so  multiplied 
within  a  few  years  past,  have,  beyond  a  doubt,  greatly  promoted  the  pn^ 
gress  of  science  and  literature.  An  immediate  temporary  depression  may 
have  been  sometimes  occasioned,  but  the  ultimate  results  have  been  most 
salutary.  No  candid  man  can  look  at  the  effects  of  a  revival  of  religion 
ia  a  college,  without  acknowledging  their  great  importance.  They  pro- 
mote sobriety  of  manners,  purity  and  power  of  motive,  cheerful  obedience 
to  law,  fraternal  affection,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  disinterestedness  of 
purpose,  and  a  conscientious  employment  of  time^  such  as  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  circumstances. 

We  have  reason  to  belieye  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  tWrndiia/ 
minds  at  oar  pnUic  institntions.    The  indiscriminate  instruction  of  b,  class ^ 
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has  long  been  a  fatal  error.  The  instructors  have  not  studied  the  peculiar 
conformation — the  excellencies  and  defects  of  particular  minds.  The 
sound  advice  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  excellent  Glasgow  professor,  has  pro- 
duced, we  think,  considerable  effect  in  this  country. 

The  study  of  classical  literature  is  now  placed  on  its  right  basis.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education.  It  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  assail  it  successfully,  at  the  present  time,  than  it 
would  have  been  five  years  since.  The  defence  of  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  has  been  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
great  ability.  We  have  observed  a  protracted  and  unanswerable  vindica- 
tion of  its  utility,  in  a  newspaper  published  beyond  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. At  the  same  time,  other  departments  of  study  are  not  excluded 
from  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  apparatus  and  other  means  of  insiruc- 
tion  in  all  the  branches  of  physics,  are  becoming  more  and  more  ample 
and  effective.  The  objection  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  from  the  little 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  from  the  superficial  knowledge 
which  has  been  consequently  gained,  has  been  in  some  measure  removed, 
by  the  practice  of  studying  an  entire  author,  rather  than  detached  portions 
of  a  great  number.  The  feeling  averse  to  the  study,  arising  from  its 
alleged  immoral  tendency,  has  been  in  some  degree,  and  may  be,  doubt- 
less, entirely  removed,  by  the  substitution  of  select  authors. 

Manual  labor  schools,  and  other  means  for  the  physical  education  of 
scholars,  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  favor.  It 
is  unquestionably  true,  that  some  of  their  friends  have  been  too  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  benefits  from  them.  The  difficulties  attending 
their  organization,  and  perfect  and  continued  operation,  have  been  much 
greater  than  were  anticipated.  It  has  been  found  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  institution,  a  strong  interest 
in  intellectual  and  physical  education.  Still,  there  is  a  ouch  greater  de- 
gree of  attention  paid  to  this  subject  by  private  individuals,  and  in  a  dis- 
connected manner,  than  there  was  ten  years  since ;  and  all  this  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  manual  labor  schools. 

On  the  whole,  we  derive  great  encouragement  from  what  has  been  ac- 
complished within  the  last  few  years  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  a 
great  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  proper  degree  and  the  right  manner 
of  employing  legislative  patronage,  is  a  subject  of  importance.  The  ade* 
quate  preparation  of  a  great  number  of  school  teachers,  is  a  branch  of  the 
subject  requiring  most  anxious  and  elaborate  discussion.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  internal  economy  of  education,  or  the  proper  tnotives  for 
study  and  effort,  are  but  just  beginning  to  excite  attention.  A  thorough 
perception  of  the  wants  of  the  community  in  reference  to  school-books, 
does  not  yet  exist.  New  books  are  multiplied  almost  without  number,  but 
many  of  thenx  differing  little  from  each  other  and  constructed  hastily,  with- 
out any  fixed  principles  and  intention.  Lyceums,  or  popular  education,  in 
its  widest  sense,  needs  a  careful  examination.  In  short,  there  are  manj 
things  in  respect  both  to  the  principles  and  details  of  instruction  and  edu- 
cation, in  this  country,  which  have  yet  been  hardly  at  all  considered. 

Maine. 

Elementary  educaHon, 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provided  at  an  early  period  for  the  establisfameat 
of  elementary  English  schools,  in  every  town  oontaining  sixty  families,  and  lor 
that  of  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  order,  in  every  town  containing  two  hun- 
dred families.  When  Maine  became  a  separate  State,  in  1830,  one  of  the  first 
sabjeets,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  ite  legjalatiue,  was  an  alteration  of 
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the  0j0tem  of  common  schools.  The  principal  variation  consisted  in  omittinff  any 
limitation  of  the  number  of  families  which  a  town  should  contain  before  it  should 
be  required  to  support  a  school,  and  instead  of  this,  requiring  that  every  town  of 
whatever  size,  should  raise  annually  for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  at 
least,  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in  the  town,  and  distribute  this  sum  among 
the  several  schools  or  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  schol- 
ars in  each.  The  expenditure  of  the  sum  is  left  principally  to  the  discretion  of 
the  town,  and  its  committee  or  agents  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  schools 
are  required  to  be  established  in  convenient  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
serersi  districts  are  invested  with  corporate  powers  to  build  and  repair  school- 
houses,  and  for  some  other  purposes  of  minor  consequence.  The  parents  are 
required  to  furnish  their  children  with  such  books  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
superintending^  school  committee  of  the  town ;  and  all  aro  entitled  equally  to 
the  benefits  of  the  school.  ^ 

In  1825,  the  legislature  required  a  report  from  each  town  in  the  State,  of  the 
situation  of  their  schools,  so  far  as  respected  the  number  of  school-districts,  and 
of  children  usually  attending  school,  the  time  during  which  they  were  open  for 
instructing  each  year,  and  the  funds  by  which  they  were  supported.  The  fol< 
lowing  were  the  results : 

Number  of  school-districts,  2,499 

Nomber  of  children  between  4  and  21,  137,931 

Number  who  usually  attend  school,  101,325 

AmooDt  required  by  law  to  be  raised  and  expended  uinnally,  $119,334  00 

Amoant  annually  raised  from  taxes,  132,263 '92 

Amoant  from  permanent  funds,  5,614  65 

Total  annual  expenditure,  137,878  57 

Aggregate  number  of  months  annually,  schools  are  opened,  11,441 

Estimated  population  in  1625,  337,244 

Probable  increase  of  scholars  annually,  6,035 

Number  of  scholars  in  1833,  estimated,  140,000 

MonthiB  in  which  each  school  is  open,  male  teachers,  2,0 

u            u           u           u           u     female      "  2,5 

Scholars  on  an  average  attending  in  each  district,  40 

Average  wages  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  per  month,  $12  04 

Average  annual  expense  for  each  scholar,  1  85 

Average  expense  for  each  scholaf  per  month,  30 

Proportion  of  scholars  to  each  100  of  whole  population,  30 

Ratio  per  cent  to  the  whole  taxable  property,  valuation  of  1820,  6 

We  have  seen  no  recent  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
Maine.    We  presume  the  proportions  have  not  materially  varied. 

Academies  and  High  schools. 

The  two  oldest  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  are  the  Berwick  and 
Hallowell  academies,  both  established  by  the  legislature  in  1791.  In  1829,  the 
Berwick  academy  owned  in  real  estate,  an  academy  building  of  wood,  nearly 
forty  years  old,  and  ten  acres  of  land,  estimated  at  $700;  in  personal  estate, 
$6,837,  loaned  to  banks  and  individuals.  In  addition,  the  Hon.  John  Lord  ^ave 
in  1815,  $500  for  a  fund,  the  profits  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles 
for  the  scholars.  The  HadoweU  academy  has  in  real  estate,  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000 ;  in  personal  estate,  $3,072.  Of  the  fbnds,  $1,000  were  given  by 
Mn.  Elizabeth  Bowdoin ;  the  academy  building,  which  was  bnmed  in  1805,  was 
erected  and  finished  by  citizens  of  the  countjr  of  Lincoln.  The  Fnfeburg  acad- 
emy, incorporated  in  1792,  has  a  building  estimated  at  $3,000,  and  a  fond  whose 
income  is  $566  25.  All  the  funds  were  derived  from  the  grants  of  the  legisla^ 
ture.  The  Washington  academy  at  East  Machias,  incorporated  in  1792,  has 
funds,  being  personid  estate  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  $17,090  93, 
ehemical  apparatus,  $200,  academy  buUding  and  site,  $4,500,  total,  $21,790  93. 
Nearly  the  whole  is  the  proceeds  of  a  township  of  land  granted  by  Massacha- 
letts.    Pertfaiui  academy,  incorporated  in  1794,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.    The 
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Lincoln  academy  at  Newcastle,  has  11,520  acres  of  land,  incorporated  in  1801. 
The  funds  of  the  Bluehill  academy,  incorporated  in  1800,  amount  to  $6,552  in 
real  estate,  and  $600  in  personal  estate.  Nearly  all  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  a  half  township  of  land.  Gorham  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520 
acres  of  land.  The  Hampden  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres 
of  land.  The  Hebron  academy  has  an  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  or 
$8,006  64.  About  half  was  given  by  individuals  and  half  by  the  legislature  ; 
incorporated  in  1804.  The  funds  of  the  Bath  academy,  incorporated  in  1805, 
are  $8,050,  the  whole  of  which  was  derived  from  sales  of  a  half  township  of 
land.  The  Farmingion  academy,  incorporated  in  1807,  has  in  real  estate  $1,000, 
and  in  personal  $1,294.  The  iloomRdd  academy  has  in  real  estate  $500,  and 
in  personal  $3,000,  nearly  all  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  land. 
The  institution  has  been  in  constant  operation  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 
The  Baih  female  academy,  incorporlited  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The 
Belfast  academy  was  incorporated  in  1808.  It  has  funds  to  the  amoant  of 
$5,7$^  76.  The  whole  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Bridgeton  academy  is 
$10,441  97.  Of  this  sum,  $3,000  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
academy  at  Limerick  was  incorporated  in  1808.  It  has  a  productive  fund  of 
$1,760.  There  is  a  library  of  about  110  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars.  An  apparatus,  worth  $300,  has  recently  been  engaged. 
The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  terms  is 
45,  in  winter,  20.  Mr.  John  V.  Bean  is  the  principal.  A  female  department 
formerly  existed  in  the  academy,  and  it  is  proposed  to  re-organize  it  this  spring. 
The  Monmouth  academy  was  incorporated  in  1808.  Its  property  amounts  to 
$6,64992 ;  about  $5,000  of  which  were  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature.  The 
Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Wtscat- 
set  academy  has  f^nds  to  the  amount  of  $4,428.  The  Thorrdon  academy  at 
Saco,  has  in  real  estate  $1,000,  in  persona]  $6,180;  from  individual  bounty 
$3,680  were  derived ;  incorporated  in  1811.  The  North  Yarmouth  academy^ 
incorporated  in  1811,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $19,000.  The  Bangor 
Jenude  academy  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The  Cony  female  academy  at  Au- 
gusta, incorporated  in  1818,  founded  in  1815,  has  in  funds  $9,985,  of  which 
$3,225  were  a  donation  of  Judge  Cony.  The  library  contains  1,200  volumes^ 
the  donation  of  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  The  China  academy, 
incorporated  the  same  year,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $4,900.  The 
Dearborn  academy  at  Buxton,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,776.  The  whole 
was  'derived  from  individual  donations.  The  Brunswick  academy  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1823.  It  has  not  been  in  operation,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years. 
Its  only  property  is  the  building,  which  cost  between  $600  and  $700.  The 
Foxcrofl  academy,  incorporated  in  1823,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,950  89., 
Of  the  academy  at  Anson^  incorporated  in  1823,  we  know  nothing.  During' 
the  last  winter,  an  institution  called  the  "Parsonsfield  seminary,"  was  incorpora- 
ted by  the  legislature  of  Maine.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Free- Will 
Baptists.  Its  operations  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  About  50  scho- 
lars. One  object  is  to  aid  their  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  and 
missions.  It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Hosea  Quimby  is  principal. 
Tuition  $3  a  quarter.    Board  from  $1  to  $1,25  a  week. 

Gardiner  lyceum.  This  institution  was  established  at  Gardiner,  on  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  in  1822,  by  the  liberality  of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Esq.  It 
was  designed  to  prepare  youths  by  a  scientific  education  to  become  skilful 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  legislature  has  bestowed  upon  it  $5,000.  Lec- 
tures were  given  very  extensively  on  the  sciences  as  connected  with  the  arts 
and  with  common  life.  Its  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended.  With  the 
reasons  of  this  measure,  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Maine  Wesleyan  seminary^  This  institution  was  founded  at  Readfield,  in 
Kennebec  county,  in  January,  1825.  In  February,  1827,  the  legislature  gave  it 
a  half  township  of  land,  consisting  of  11,520  acres.  An  original  and  principal 
object  of  the  seminary  was  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist denomination.    From  the  report  of  the  trustees,  presented  January  9, 1833. 
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we  learn  tbe  following  facta:  The  namber  of  students  during  the  flpting 
tenn,  was  116 ;  fall  term  143.  Of  these,  55  were  employed  in  the  laboring 
department,  15  in  agricultural,  and  40  in  mechanical  labor.  Of  the  students 
employed  in  these  two  departments,  30  paid  by  their  labor  the  whole  expense 
of  their  board,  and  a  few  did  more  than  this.  The  remainder  defrayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  expenses  in  the  same  way.  **  The  studies  of  those  who 
labor  have  not  been  impeded  by  devoting  five  hours  in  a  day  regularly  to  this 
employment  Though  the  proficiency  of  those  who  do  not  labor  may  be  greater 
for  a  few  weeks,  yet  in  a  course  of  study,  the  laboring  student  has  an  obvious 
advantage  in  his  uniform  health  and  increased  vigor  of  mind.^  **  Experience 
has  proved  abundantly  that  the  morals  of  the  students  are  also  promoted  by  a 
regular  system  of  labor.''  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  seminary,  nearly 
30&  students  have  been  employed  in  the  laboring  departments,  and  have  paid  a 
considerable  amount  towards  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  education.  On 
account  of  numerous  applications,  during  tbe  past  year,  a  new  blacksmith's  shop 
has  been  erected,  and  a  larger  shop  for  the  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 
The  amount  of  property  exclusive  of  debts,  belonging  to  the  institution  is 
$12,114  90.  ''  At  present  our  debts  are  pressing  heavily  upon  us ;  and  the  care 
and  perplexity  in  which  this  state  of  things  involves  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, serves  much  to  circumscribe  our  usefulness^  Funds  are  greatly  needed  to 
famish  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  library  for  the  use  of  th» 
students,  and  also  to  finish  the  shops  which  have  been  commenced."  Merritt 
Caldwell  is  principal  of  this  institution,  with  several  assistants.  Dudley  Moody^ 
Esq.  general  agent. 

The  whole  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  all  the  academies  in  Maine,  including  their  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus  was,  in  1825,  not  far  from  220,000  dollars.  It  does  not  now  probably 
exceed  250,000  dollars.  The  number  of  youths  annually  under  instruction  was, 
in  the  period  just  mentioned,  about  1,000.  It  may  now  be  1,200.  The  year  iff 
generally  divided  into  four  terms  of  11  weeks  each,  with  four  vacations  of  two 
weeks  each.  Total  expense  for  the  education  of  each  scholar  is  50  or  00  dol- 
lars. Board  may  be  placed  on  an  average  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
We  find  in  a  recent  Maine  newspaper  of  a  very  respectable  character,  the 
following  statement:  "We  do  not  recollect  hardly  three  academies  in  the 
State,  which  have  not  become  either  nearly  inefficient,  for  want  of  funds,  or  are 
struggling  under  a  weight  of  responsibilities  and  debts  that  would  sink  any  class 
of  the  community,  uiless  they  had  minds  like  a  Giffbrd,  a  Heyne,  or  a  Franklin^ 
and  the  heart  of  a  Howard."  If  this  statement  conveys  any  thing  like  the  truths 
as  we  have  no  reason  to  doObt  that  it  does,  it  becomes  the  people  of  Maine,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  and  apply  the  remedies  without  delay. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries, 

WaUrmUt  cotUge*  This  institution  is  located  on  the  western  bank  of  Ken- 
nebec river,  in  the  town  of  Waterville,  eighteen  miles  above  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  The  principal  buildings  are  two  brick  edifices,  situated  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  village,  with  an  ample  space  between  them  for  a  chap- 
el, which  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  faculty 
of  the  college : 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.  presidenL 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.  professor  of  institutes  of  med.  &c, 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  Greek  and  German  languages. 

George  W.  Keely,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Willard  Parker,  M.  D.  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Rev.  Calvin  Newton,  rhetoric  and  Hebrew. 

David  Palmer,  M.  D.  medical  jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  d&c. 

John  O'B.  Chaplin,  Latin  and  rSngUsh  languages. 

The  reqniflitefl  for  admission  and  the  course  of  studies  are  similar  to  those 
gaoenlly  required  by  the  New  England  colleges.    Among  the  classics  studied 
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ia  edlegey  are  Plato's  Phedo,  MenMxrabilU  of  Soemtmi,  Cieoo^  Tuwiikii  Qoi 
tUHifl,  Juvenal's  Satires,  &.c.  The  German  lanffuafre  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
All  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  student  in  college,  except  the  ex- 
pense of  books  and  furniture,  which  may  be  hired  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  year, 
IS  75  dollars,  of  which  board  is  39  dollars,  and  college  bUls  26  dollars  50  cents. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  loaned  to  such  students  as  wish  to  hire,  for  a 
few  cents  a  term.  The  workshop  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  two 
buildings,  one  80  feet  by  20,  of  one  story ;  the  other  of  two  stories,  80  feet  by 
24.    Students  are  allowed  to  labor  in  the  shop  three  hours  &  day. 

^  In  the  mechanics'  shop  connected  with  WaterviUe  college,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  the  results  of  which,  though  obtained  under  great  disadvantages, 
are  certainly  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  By  devoting  three  hours  of  each  secular 
day  to  business  of  this  kind,  the  students  have  earned  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a  week,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  good  ground  to  believe 
that  when  the  system  is  properly  matured,  the  industrious  student  will  be  able 
to  earn  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  year."  Of  the  school  of  medicine  connected 
with  Waterville  college,  we  shall  give  some  account  under  the  head  of  Vermont. 

Bowdova  coUege.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1794.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  September,  1806. 
Hon.  James  Bowdoin  of  Boston,  gave  i^  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lis- 
bon. He  also  purchased  for  it  a  collection  of  well  arranged  minerals,  and  fine 
models  of  chrystalography.  In  his  last  will,  he  bequeathed  to  it  a  collection 
of  75  paintings,  as  well  as  other  articles.  The  college  buildings  are  delightful- 
ly situated,  on  a  plain  near  the  Androscoggin .  river,  in  Cumberland  county, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Portland,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of 
Augusta.  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  McKeen  was  the  first  president  of  the  college.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  office  in  September,  1602,  and  died  July  15,  1807.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton,  who  remained  in  the  office  from 
December,  1807,  till  his  death,  November  12, 1^19.  He  was  succeeded  in  1820, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  On  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  trustees  surrendered  its  former  charter,  and  received  a  new  one  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  with  a  liberal  annuity  in  aid  of  its  funds.  By  a  law  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  passed  in  1831,  Dr.  Allen  was  removed  from  the  presiden- 
cy. The  legality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature  will  soon  be  tried  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States.  Other  facts  concerning  the  college  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  tables  in  the  sequel. 

Medical  school.  This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
June  7, 1820,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Boards  of  trustees  and  overseers 
of  Bowdoin  college.  The  lectures  commence  annually  about  the  middle  of 
February  and  continue  three  months.  The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are 
about  fifly  dollars,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  library  contains 
about  2,600  volumes,  selected  with  much  care.    Number  of  students  100. 

Bangor  theolorical  seminary.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by 
the  name  of  the  Maine  charity  school,  and  was  opened  in  Hampden,  in  1816, 
with  the  special  view  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Bangor,  a  town  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on  the  Penobscot  river,  in  Pe- 
nobscot county,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  66  east  of  Augusta,  661  from 
Washington  city,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  Its  first  professors  were  Rev. 
John  Smith,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler.  It  has  passed  through  great 
adversities,  and  undergone  several  important  changes  of  chazactor,  until  it  is 
substantially  conformed  to  the  other  schools  of  theology  in  our  country.  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  lately  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston,  is  professor  of 
theology,  and  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  formerly  minister  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.  is 
professor  of  biblical  literature.  No  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  is  yet  ap- 
pointed. Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  sixty-two  young  men  have 
been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  about  twenty  others  have  received  assist- 
ance in  preparing  finr  the  same  work,  mfttiog  more  t^  eighty  in  alL    Moat  of 
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them  have  been  aided  by  the  fbnds  of  the  institution.  The  whole  amount  thus 
appropriated,  exceeds  1Q,000  dollars.  These  yoanff  men  hare  been  resident9 
of  eight  or  ten  States.  Twenty-eight  churches  in  Maine,  have  been  from  this 
source  furnished  with  pastors,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  present  settled  min- 
isters of  the  Congregational  denomination  in  Maine,  acquired  their  education  at 
Bangor.  To  relieve  the  seminary  from  a}l  embarrassments,  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  sum  of  90,000  dollars.  A  part  of  the  sum  has  been  subscribeo.  Ban- 
gor is  more  than  200  miles  from  any  other  theological  seminary.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  classical  department  under  the  direction  of  a  principal.  ''The 
order  of  studies  is  arranged  with  a  special  reference  to  the  theolosncal  course, 
so  as  to  be  subttantiaUy  tquivaUrU  to  a  more  liberal  education.'*  This  depart- 
ment is  open  for  any  students  who  wish  to  become  fitted  for  college,  and 
any  younff  man  of  good  moral  character  may  be  received.  Bangor  is  in  the 
centre  or  a  commonwealth,  which  will  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
sustain  a  population  of  2,000,000. 

New  Hampshire. 

EUmtfdary  education. 

Common  schools  are  established  throughout  the  State,  and  for  thek  support 
a  sum,  amounting  each  year,  since  1818,  to  90,000  dollars,  is  annuallv  raised  by 
a  separate  tax.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund  amounting  to  64,000  dollars, 
formed  by  a  tax  of  one  half  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  the  banks.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  lund,  and  also  an  annual  income  of  9,000  dollars,  derived  from  a 
tax  on  banks,  are  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  no 
information  of  any  recent  changes  in  regard  to  common  schools  in  this  State. 
We  presume  that  their  condition  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  other  New 
England  states. 

Academies  and  other  public  schools. 

Instrudors. 
C.  C.  P.  Gale,  and  assistants* 
Not  in  operation. 
John  Kelly. 
Miss  Sarah  Crocker. 
Edward  Buxton. 
Charles  L.  Strong. 
Eaton  Mason,  A.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Walkce. 
Thomas  Hardy. 

Wm.  C.  Clark. 

Roswell  Harris  &  J.  Dow. 

Ephraim  Kingsbury. 


£.  S.  Colbv,  Miss  C.  Knigl^ 
Rev.  Israel  NewelL 
Walter  P.  Flanders. 
Wm.  Heath,  D.  Burbank,  &€• 
Robert  A.  Coffin,  Mrs.  Coffin. 

E.D.£ldridge,  Miss  Hill. 

B.  Abbot,  Rev.  L  Hurd,  G.  L. 

Soule,  J.  H.  Abbot. 
Abel  F.  HUdreth. 
S.  L.  Emeiy,  Miss  E.  Spalding. 


ATame. 

Ittcarporaitd* 

Adams  female,  Deny, 

1823 

Alstead, 

1819 

Atkinson, 

1791 

Boscawen, 

1828 

Brackett,  Greenland, 

1824 

Chesterfield, 

1790 

Effingham, 

1819 

Francestown, 

1819 

Franklin,  Dover, 

1803 

Gilford, 

1820 

Gilmanton, 

1794 

Hampton, 

1810 

Haverhill, 

1794 

Hillsborouffh, 
Holmes,  Plymouth, 

1821 

1808 

Hopkinton, 

1827 

Kimball  Un.  Plainfield, 

1813 

Lancaster, 

1808 

New  Hampton, 

1821 

New  Ipswich, 

1789 

Newport, 

1819 

Pembroke, 

1818 

Phillips,  Exeter, 

1781 

Pinkerton,  Deny, 

1814 

Portsmouth, 

1806 

Salisbury, 

1806 

Rocheeter, 

1827 

Wakefield, 

1627 

Walpole, 

1831 

Wolfeboio'  and  Tuitdnboro'     1820 

1820 

C  H.  Allen. 
Rev.  Enos  Merrill. 
Lewis  F.  Laine. 
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PhtU^9^  ExeUr  academy  was  founded  at  Exeter,  hj  the  Hoil  John  Phillips, 
LL.  D.  It  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  library  of  600  volumes  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  building  is  an  edifice  76  by  36  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings,  34 
by  28  feet,  one  story  high.  The  number  of  students  is  75.  The  Adams  femaU 
academy  in  Derry,  has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  It  has  a  ^ood  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  All  the  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  with  the 
Latin  and  French  languages.  The  GUmardon  academy  has  fundf— 6,000  dol- 
lars at  interest,  and  7,(KK)  acres  of  land  in  Coos  county.  The  Kimball  Union 
academy  has  40,000  dollars  in  funds,  the  donation  of  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball.  The 
income  is  devoted  principally  to  aid  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  trustees  are  13  in  number, — annual  meeting  in 
May.  First  vacation  three  weeks  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  May ;  sec- 
ond, three  weeks  from  commencement  at  Dartmouth  college;  third,  three 
weeks  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  December.  Application  for  aid  may  be 
made  to  the  secretary,  Newton  Whittlesey,  Esq.  Cornish.  The  Pinkaion 
academy  was  founded  by  Major  John  Pinkerton.  Funds  15,000  dollars,  besides 
real  estate.  The  unincorporated  public  schools  with  the  instructors,  are  as 
follows : 

Ambent,  A.  Whittemore,  Jr.  Exeter,  Miss  Jalia  A.  Perry. 

Antrim.  Hancoek,  Ephraim  Taylor. 

Barutaad,  Nathaniel  OroTer^  Keene  Fem.  Sem.  Miaeet  Fiik,  ViTitkiiiftoii,  Kant  A;  HolnM. 

Concord,  Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Piltsfield,  John  Sanborn. 

Concord  Female,  Miss  Mary  B.  Ware.  Wentworth,  Joseph  Fellows. 

Concord  Female  Seminary.  Miss  L.  C.  Fkurnam.  Nsehua,  Frederiek  A.  Eldridce. 

Derry  village,  Misses  Washbarn  and  FairchiUL  Claremcmt,  Yonug  ladies*,  Misses  Tbaleher  and  Parens. 


Academical  and  iheological  ingtUution  at  Nino  Hampton,  This  seminary  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pem- 
iffewasset  river,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merrimac.  From  an  elevation  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  institution,  may  be  seen  an  area  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  diameter,  including  a  point  of  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  east,  and  of  Vermont 
on  the  west  The  institution,  in  its  present  form,  went  into  operation  in  1825. 
Forty-nine  scholarships  were  procured  in  a  short  time,  on  the  principle,  that  the 
subscribers  should  pay  the  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  five  years.  In  18!S^,  Mr. 
Famsworth  was  elected  principal  and  professor  of  theology.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration provides  that  the  Baptist  state  convention  shalT,  annually,  elect  seven 
of  the  thirteen  trustees,  the  principal  being  one,  ex-officio,  and  five  of  the  ten 
overseers.  In  1827,  an  additional  building  was  erected.  In  18S^,  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  was  established  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  institution,  and  a 
suitable  building  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  large  ed- 
ifice was  soon  after  erected  at  ah  expense  of  not  far  from  7,000  dollars.  The 
huilding  is  of  brick,  100  feet  in  length  by  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  hi^h, 
divided  into  36  rooms,  having  also  a  basement  devoted  to  the  commons.  The 
plan  of  the  institution  is  this :  Five  distinct  departments ;  thetdogicid,  embra- 
cing such  students  as  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the 
principal ;  classical,  students  in  the  Latinand  Greek  languages ;  senior  English^ 
higher  branches  of  English  studies ;  junior  English,  lads  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  the  female  department,  instructed  usually  by  three  ladies. 
The  theological  department  is  now  entirely  suspended.  The  whole  expenses 
of  a  student,  annually,  exclusive  of  books,  do  not  exceed  70  dollars.  The  an- 
nual period  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  terms,  commencing  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  last  Monday  in  November,  and  first  Monday  in  May» 
with  vacations  of  two  and  a  half  weeks,  one  week,  and  two  weeks.  Mr.  Fama^ 
worth  has  lately  resigned  his  appointment    The  instructors  are  now, — 


-,  principal  and  professor  of  languages. 


Wm.  Heath,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

M.  Curtis,  D.  Burbank,  tutors. 

G.  T.  Barker,  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Martha  Hazeltine,  principal  of  female  seminary. 

Misses  Rand,  Sleeper,  and  Woodman,  assistants. 
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The  Ibllowing  waa  the  numher  of  students  in  November,  1832: 

Classical  students,         96  Senior  English^         76 

Junior  English,  34  Female,  108 

Total,  314 

A  public  examination  of  all  the  departments  takes  place  on  the  close  of  the 
summer  term. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries* 

Dartmotdk  coUege,  In  December,  1743,  Samson  Occom,  a  Mohegan  Indian, 
solicited  admission  into  an  English  school,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Whee- 
lock,  D.  D.  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  In  consequence  of  the  education  of 
Occom,  Dr.  Wheelock  was  induced  to  form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  missionary 
school.  Two  Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  entered  the  school  in  Decem- 
ber, 1754.  In  1762,  Dr.  Wheelock  had  more  than  twenty  Indian  youths  under 
his  care.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  obtained  by  subscription  of 
benevolent  individuals,  from  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
and  from  the  commissioners  in  Boston  of  the  Scotch  society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge.  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  at  Manstield,  Connecticut,  having 
made  a  donation  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Dr. 
W.'s  house,  the  institution  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  charity  school. 
In  1764,  the  Scotch  society  appointed  a  board  of  correspondents  in  Connecticut. 
This  board  in  1765,  sent  out  white  missionaries  and  Indian  schoolmasters  to  the 
Indians  in  New  York.  For  the  enlargement  of  this  school,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
minister  of  Norwich,  and  Samson  Occom,  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1766. 
The  money,  which  they  collected  for  Moor's  school,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  trustees  in  England,  of  which  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  was  the  head, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  society.  As  the  school  increased,  Dr.  W. 
determined  to  remove  it  to  a  more  favorable  location,  nearer  to  the  Indians,  and 
to  establish  in  connection  with  it  a  college  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
science.  Larger  tracts  of  land  being  o^ered  in  New  Hampshire  than  elsewhere, 
he  concluded  to  transplant  his  school  to  Hanover,  and  there  to  found  a  college. 
A  charter  was  given  by  Governor  Wentworth  in  1769,  In  1770,  Dr.  W.  re- 
moved to  Hanover.  The  school  has  ever  been  distinct  from  the  college,  with  a 
separate  incorporation,  obtained  at  a  subsequent  period  from  New  Hampshire. 
Of  Moor's  school,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of  Dartmouth 
college,  to  the  establishment  of  which,  he  and  the  other  trustees  of  tlie  fund 
were  opposed,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  original  design.  Dr.  W.,  his  fami- 
ly, and  pupils,  in  all  about  seventy  individuals,  at  first  resided  in  log-houses,  but 
die  frame  of  a  small  two  story  college  was  soon  set  up.  The  first  commence- 
ment in  the  college  was  held  in  1771,  when  four  students  graduated.  At  this 
period  the  number  of  his  scholars  destined  for  missionaries  was  24,  of  whom  18 
were  whites,  and  only  6  Indians.  Experience  had  proved  that  his  plan  of  an 
Indian  college  could  not  succeed.^  He  had  found  that  of  40  Indian  youths,  who 
had  been  under  his  care,  20  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life.  The  rev- 
olutionary war  obstructed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  projects,  which  he  had 
commenced. 

Afler  being  at  the  head  of  the  college  about  nine  years,  ho  died  April  24,' 
1779,  aged  68.  Having  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor,  he  nominated 
his  son,  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D.  He  remained  in  the  office  from  177D  to  1815, 
when  he  was  removed  by  the  trustees.  The  reasons  of  this  measure  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  at  length  in  this  place.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  June,  1815,  Dr.  Wheelock,  then  president  of  the  college,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  that  body,  charging  a  majority  of  the  trustees  with  gross 
misbehavior  in  office.  The  legislature  sent  thereupon  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate facts  and  make  a  report    This  report  was  committed  to  a  joint  committee 


•The  «xp«riiDeDt  bti  bemi  repeatedly  tried  of  edacatiog  lodiani  at  odt  pnblie  •emtnariM.but  we  believe 
ia  everf  inetaoee,  ooeiieeeadU.  The  pn^  of  a  foreign  mlaeion  lehool  at  Cornwall,  Oonaeettcot,  waa 
baeet  with  diffleoltiee. 
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of  both  houses,  who  '<  expressly  declined  considering  the  report  offsets  of  the 
investig^ating  committee  as  the  proper  ground  on  which  the  legislature  ought  to 
proceed  in  relation  to  the  college."  The  trustees  soon  after  removed  Dr. 
Wheelock  from  the  presidency,  and  appointed  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.  of 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  who  accepted  the  appointment  By  successive  acts  of 
the  legislature,  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  old  charter,  and  nine  other  indi- 
viduals, were  appointed  trustees  of  a  new  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the 
Dartmouth  university.  A  board  of  overseers  was  also  chosen.  Nine  of  the 
trustees  were  to  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum.  A  part  of  the  new  board  met  and 
elected  Dr.  Wheelock  as  president,  who  died  soon  after.  Another  individual 
was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  new  trustees  took  possession  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  college.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  students  however  remained 
under  the  instruction  of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  former  board.  The  case 
was  soon  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  were  declared  to  be  constitutional.  The  subject  was  then  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  judgment  of  the 
State  court  was  reversed,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  declared  to  be  uncon* 
stitutional.  This  question  was  thus  put  at  rest  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  enlightened  friends  of  our  public  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 
President  Brown  died  greatly  lamented,  July  27,  18^,  aged  36.  His  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  firmness,  remarkably  qualified  him  for  his  trying  situa- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  B.,  who  remained  in  office 
but  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Dr.  Ty- 
ler resigned  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  1829,  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Lord, 
D.  D.  Sie  present  incumbent    The  faculty  of  the  college  are, — 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  president 

Ebenezer  Adams,  A.  M.  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.Roswell  Shurtlefi^,  professor  of  moral  philosophv  and  political  econ. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.  professor  of  mat  med.  and  intel.  philosophy. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Rev.  Calvin  £.  Stow,  professor  of  languages. 

y  Phillips  professor  of  Geology. 

Ira  Young  and  Evarts  Worcester,  tutors. 

"  There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  annually,  in  all  the 
branches  to  which  they  have  attended  during  the  year ;  continued  not  less  than 
ten  days,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  education,  invited  by  the  faculty  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  make  this  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  ^oung  men  under  their  tuition,  strict  and  thorough ;  and  to 
determine  their  standing  by  the  progress  actually  made,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired."  ^  Instruction  is  given  to  the  three  higher  classes  chiefly,  and  to  the 
freshmen  in  part,  by  the  president  and  professors,  whose  permanent  connection 
with  tiie  college  may  be  expected  to  secure  to  the  students  the  benefits  of 
experience  and  of  extended  investig^ations.'*  Individuals  who  wish  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  recitations  of  particular  departments  only,  without  reference  to 
a  degree,  may  have  that  privilege.  The  usual  course  of  studies  and  lectures 
is  adopted.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student,*  annually,  with  the  exception  of 
books,  clothes,  and  personal  expenses,  is  estimated  at  $94  24 ;  of  this  sum,  $27 
is  for  tuition,  and  $47  50  for  board. 

Medical  departmefnJt  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  annual  coarse  of  lectures  be- 
gins one  week  after  the  college  commencement,  and  continues  14  weeks.  Four 
lectures  daily ;  a  part  of  the  time,  five.  Fees  for  the  course,  $50.  Matric- 
ulating fee,  $2.  Library  fee  for  those  who  take  books,  fifty  cents.  Surgical 
operations  performed  gratuitously  before  the  medical  class,  during  lectures.  A 
course  of  private  instruction  is  given  by  Drs.  Mussey  and  Hall,  commencing  the 
first  of  March,  and  continuing  till  the  college  commencement  in  August  Fees 
for  the  private  course,  $25.    Resident  pupils  are  entiUed  to  the  privileges  of 
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resident  graduates,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and  may  at- 
tend the  public  lectures  in  the  academical  departments  without  expense. 
The  graduating  expenses  are  18  dollars.  The  professors  in  tliis  department, 
are  Drs.  Mussey,  Oliver,  and  professor  Hale.  The  delegates  from  the  New 
Hampshire  medical  society  are  Drs.  Thomas  Chadboume  and  Moses  Long. 

The  New  Hampshire  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1791, 
The  annual  meeting  is  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  preceding  the  general  election. 
President,  Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.  of  Hanover,  12  counsellors,  12  censors,  Enos 
Hoyt,  M.  D.  Northfield,  secretary  ;  Nathan  Sanborn,  M.  D.  Henniker,  treasurer: 
orators  for  1833,  Dn.  Twitchell  and  Sanborn ;  fellows,  75,  districts,  6, 

The  New  Hampshire  historical  society  was  incorporated  June  13, 1823.  An- 
nual meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  June.  Hon.  Matthew  Harvey,  Hopkinton, 
president ;  John  Fanner,  Esq.  Concord,  secretary.  Committee  for  publishing 
Iburth  volume,  Hon.  Wm.  Prescott,  Rev.  N.  Bouton,  John  Farmer ;  orator  for 
18@3»  John  Kelly,  Esq.    Number  of  members,  50. 

Vermont. 

EUmerUary  edueaUan, 

The  money  raised  by  the  general  law  for  the  support  of  schools,  at  three  per 
cent  on  the  grand  list,  (the  valuation  of  taxes,)  would  be  between  50,000  dol- 
laiB  and  €OfiOO  dollars  ;  and  about  as  much  more  is  supposed  to  be  raised  by 
school  district  taxes.  The  State  has  a  literary  fund,  derived  principally  from  a 
tax  of  six  per  cent  on  the  annual  profits  of  the  banks  ;  the  amount  on  loan  in 
September,  1829,  was  $23,763  32.  The  number  of  district  schools  in  1831,  was 
about  2,400.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  Vermont,  in  1830,  between  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age  inclusive,  was  104,850.  This  would  give  about  43 
scholars  to  each  school  district  Probably  the  average  number  who  attend 
school  in  each  district,  is  less  than  30.  The  legislature  applied  to  the'  school 
fund  in  1832,  $9,586.  The  commissioners  of  this  fund,  are  Benjamin  F.  Dem- 
ing  of  Danville,  Jacob  Collamer  of  Royalton,  William  Page  of  Rutland,  and 
Zadock  Thompson  of  Burlington. 

Academits  and  high  achooU, 

The  whole  somber  of  academies  and  high  schools  is  about  35.  A  part  are 
incorporated ;  a  number  are  not  now  in  operation.  We  are  not  able  to  furnish 
&  comi^ete  list 

Brandon  select  schooL    Number  of  scholars,  February,  1833,  116,  of  whom 
30  are  ladies.    Terms  for  all  studies  except  the  languages,  $3 ;  for  the  Latin, 
Greek,  or  French  languages,  $4.    Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Taylor,  is  principal.    Bap- 
tist mstUutian  in  Brandon.      The  trustees  of  the  <*  Vermont  literary  and 
scientific  institution,"  at  a  late  meeting,  selected  the  ground  on  which  the 
building  for  the  male  department  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  and  purchas- 
ed a  substantial  dwelling-house  and  about  30  acres  of  land,  immediately 
connected  with  the  site  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brandon.    An  individu^ 
has  given  the  trustees  a  lease  of  a  workshop  and  water  privileges  for  twenty 
years,  rent  free.    It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  and  to  have 
a  male  and  female  institution  in  separate  buildings,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.    The  inhabitants  of  Brandon  have  agreed  to  erect  and  finish  one  of  the 
edifices,  100  By  40  feet,  three  stories  high.    A  very  flourishing  female  seminary 
has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  J^RddUhury^  under  the  superintendence 
of  Miss  Cooke,  formerly  of  Vergennes.    In  the  same  place  is  a  classical  insti- 
tution for  lads,  in  some  sense  preparatory  to  Middleburv  college,  though 
entirely  distinct  from  it    At  BuritTigton  there  are  several  schools  of  an  estab- 
lished character ;  at  Chelsea^  a  high  school ;  at  RotfoUon,  a  female  school  under 
tiie  care  of  Miss  Washburn ;  at  Norwich,  opposite  Dartmouth  college,  the 
Methodists  are  intending  to  estdbUsh  a  literary  institution ;  at  Chester  there  is 
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oae  of  the  oldest  academiea  in  the  State,  vith  a  commodione  brick  baildiogy 
well  situated ;  at  Randolph  is  the  ^  Orange  county  grammar  school,*'  under  the 
care  of  Timothy  G.  Brainerd  aa  permanent  principal  instructor ; — tuition,  $2  50 
a  quarter,  and  board  from  $1  to  $1 50  a  week ;  at  Springfield,  is  the  Springfidd 
village  school^  under  the  care  of  Uomer  H.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  Middle  bury 
college.  The  Crqftsbury  academy  has  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and  a 
valuable  apparatus ;  Mr.  Hosmer,  principal,  and  Miss  Sabin  the  charge  of  the 
female  department ;  tuition,  $3  a  quarter ;  board  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week ; 
instruction  is  given  in  music.  The  Bennington  academy  has  been  for  some 
time  an  important  seminary  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State.  At  Man- 
chester, in  Bennington  county,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  is  the 
*'  Burr  seminary,"  founded  by  the  late  Joseph  Burr,  Esq.  Mr.  Burr  bequeathed 
$10,000  for  this  object,  on  condition  that  $10,000  additional,  should  be  raised 
within  a  definite  period.  The  sum  has  been  raised.  From  a  prospectua  of  the 
institution,  just  published,  we  quote  the  following  sentences : 

'<The  seminary  is  to  be  opened  with  public  exercises  on  the  15th  day  of  May 
1893;  and  instruction  is  to  commence  on  the  day  following,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  principal,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.  associate  principal. 

'<The  course  of  instruction  will  include  tlie  mathematics  and  the  several 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education ;  together  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  generally  all  the  branches  necessary  for  admission  into 
any  of  our  colleges.  Such  as  are  denied  the  higher  Aivileges  of  a  collegiate 
education,  may  be  conducted  through  a  more  extended  course,  preparatory  to 
their  entering  directly  upon  professional  studies.  The  Bible  idso,  will  be  the 
distinct  object  of  study,  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  suitable  occasions,  famil- 
iar instructions  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

**  The  expenses  of  the  institution  will  be,  for  tuition  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  $3  a  quarter,  or  $12  a  year ;  and  in  the  higher  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  the  ancient  classics,  $4  a  quarter,  or  $16  a  year ; — for  room  rent,  $1  ^  a 
quarter,  or  $6  dollars  a  year;  and  for  board  and  washing,  the  cost,  not  exceed- 
ing $1 25  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  light.  Payment  is  to  be  made  quarter- 
ly ;  for  which  satisfactory  security  will  be  expected  on  admission  to  the  sem- 
inary. 

'<  The  means  furnished  by  the  institution,  towards  defraying  these  expenses, 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  income  of  the  charity  fund ;  that  is,  the  interest 
of  $10,000,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Burr,  which  will  enable  the  board  to  furnish 
instruction  gratuitously,  to  thirty-eight  pupils ;  and  to  this  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries,  at  present,  is  necessarily  limited.  In  the  distribution  of  this  char- 
ity, reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  indigence  of  the  applicants,  and  their  promise 
of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  toithout  regard  to  any  religious  denomination.  And 
on  making  application,  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  the  same  testimonials  of 
their  indigence  and  Christian  character,  as  are  required  by  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  wit:  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  of  Dorset,  Rev. 
Mr.  Coleman,  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.  of  Manchester. 

**  A  more  important  and  efficient  aid,  it  is  believed,  will  be  derived  firom  Ihe 
labor  of  the  stiulents.  For  the  purpose  of  agricultural  labor,  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  institution,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  be 
appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  workshop,  to  be  furnished  with  valuable  machinery,  propelled  by 
a  water  power,  and  affording  important  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  various  branches  of  mechanical  labor.  The  steward  of  the  seminary  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  skilful  mechanic,  and  it  will  be  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  shops,  to  make  the  necessary  contracts,  to  instruct  the  in- 
experienced, and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  profitable  employment  of  all 
during  the  hours  of  labor." 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 
MiddUlnary  college.    This  college  was  incorporated  in  1800.    It  is  pleasantly 
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situated  in  Middlebuxy,  a  town  of  3,468  inhabitants,  in  Addison  county,  32  milas 
soath  of  Barlington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  and  51  south-west  of  Montpelier. 
The  college  buildings  are  two  in  number,  one  of  wood,  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining a  chapel  and  20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spacious  edifice  of 
stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  students.  The 
buildings  are  on  an  elevation  of  342  feet  above  lake  Champlain.  The  funds  of 
the  college  are  not  large,  having  been  derived  entirely  from  individual  dona- 
tions. The  board  of  trustees,  styled  tlie  ^  president  and  fellows  of  xMiddlebury 
college,"  is  not  limited  as  to  numbers.  This  college  holds  an  important  rank 
amoD£^  the  seminaries  of  the  land.  It  has  been  distinguished,  perhaps,  above 
all  others  for  the  enjoyment  of  special  divine  influences*  The  first  president 
was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  from  1800  to  1809.  Rev,  Henry  Davis, 
D.  D.  from  1810  to  1817.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  the  present  incumbent, 
was  iodocted  into  office  in  1818.  The  board  of  trustees  now  consists  of  25 
members,  12  laymen  and  13  clergymen ;  21  residents  in  the  State,  and  4  else- 
where.   The  faculty  are, 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  president. 

Rev.  John  Hough,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Ix>wler,  Burr  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

Edward  Turner,  Painter  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Wm.  H.  Parker,  tutor  |nd  librarian. 

A  convenient  mechanical  shop  has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  appropri- 
ate tools ;  and  a  mechanical  association  formed  among  the  students,  for  liie 
Surpose  of  obtaining  regular  and  profitable  exercise.  The  usual  expenses  of  a 
beral  education  are  considerably  diminished  by  the  ample  library  of  the  Be- 
neficent society,  from  which  indigent  students  are  gratuitously  furnished  with 
teztrbooks ;  and  other  students  at  a  small  expense.  The  tuition  is  $20,  and  the 
average  board  (in  private  families)  $1  25  a  week,  amounting  to  $50  per  annum. 
The  whole  expense  is  about  $86.  Those  students  who  desire  it,  have  assistance 
in  pursuing  studies  not  required  by  the  laws  of  college,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and 
French  languages.  The  course  of  study  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
pursued  at  other  colleges. 

UmverMihf  qf  VermorU  at  BudingUm,  This  institution  was  incorporated  and 
established  at  Burlington,  in  1791,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant  from  lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  ground  elevated  245  feet  above  Uie  surface  of  the  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake 
with  the  high  mountains  beyond  on  the  west,  and  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east.  A  large  college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  18^ ;  since  which  time  three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected, 
two  of  them  containing  rooms  for  students,  the  other  a.chapel  and  other  public 
rooms.  The  university  possesses  considerable  endowments,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  lands.  Burlington  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Vermont. 
It  is  ^  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  and  100  south  of  Montreal.  Its  population  in 
1830,  was  5,525.    The  following  are  the  faculty  of  the  university : 

Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.  president 

George  W.  Benedict,  professor  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  &c. 

Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  professor  of  languages. 

George  Huntington,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  this  seminary  is  remarkably  intelligent  and 
thorough.  Though  the  distinction  of  classes  is  preserved,  yet  the  main  part 
of  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  subjects — that  is,  all  in  the  institution  study 
the  Latin  language,  for  instance,  together.  Entire  authors  are  used,  rather 
than  extracts,  and  compends.  A  rigorous  examination,  of  several  weeks  contin- 
uation, is  held  in  the  summer.  We  quote  the  following  extracts  from  a  circular, 
lately  issued  by  president  Marsh.    It  is  important,  as  showing  the  comparative 
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state  of  education  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and  as  a  reason  why 
the  Vermont  university  has  not  received  a  larger  patronage : 

"They  are  ascertained  hy  an  examination  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the 
several  colleges  named  in  the  table,  and  probably  present  a  fair  average  of  the 
number  in  college  for  a  period  of  four  years.  There  may  be  some  few  students 
indeed  in  other  colleges  out  of  the  State,  whose  catalogues  were  not  at  hand, 
but  not  enough  it  is  presumed  materially  to  affect  the  result.  The  annexed 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  number  from  the  several  counties  in  each  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  whole  number  from  each  county.  At  the  bottom  is  seen  the 
number  from  the  State  in  each  of  the  several  colleges,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole.  In  the  two  last  columns  are  the  population  of  the  several  counties,  and 
the  ratio  of  students  to  population  in  each. 
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''I.  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  of  174  students,  63,  or  something  over  one 
third,  go  out  of  the  State  for  their  education. 

"  2.  That  from  the  six  southern  counties  with  a  population  of  170,052,  there 
are  at  coUege  136  students,  and  from  the  seven  northern  counties  with  a  popu- 
lation of  116,656  only  38  students,  while  the  same  ratio  with  the  southern  would 
give  them  93. 

<<  3.  That  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  with  a  population  of  56,235  educate 
66,  while  a  population  of  the  same  amount  nearest  to  this  university,  including* 
Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Franklin,  and  a  part  of  Washington,  educate  but  17 
students,  and  that  those  two  counties  alone  educate  nearly  twice  as  many  as  all 
the  northern  counties,  which  according  to  the  same  ratio  would  educate  136. 
The  last  column  shows  in  a  striking  degree  also,  the  disparity  in  the  ratio  of 
inhabitants  to  students  in  these  districts. 

'*  4.  Of  the  66  students  from  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  60  are  at  the  col- 
le^  within  their  own  limits.  Did  the  corresponding  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  institution  furnish  students  in  the  same  ratio,  and  regard  their  local  interests 
with  the  same  zeal,  the  institution  would  now  have  from  its  own  neighborhood 
53  in  addition  to  the  7  which  it  now  has,  aside  from  the  effect  of  this  in  drawing* 
students  from  abroad. 

^5.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  institution  may  find  in  these  fkcts  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouragement  with  regard  to  its  future  usefulness,  if,  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  improvement  in  other  respects  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State, 
such  means  are  used,  as  surely  ought  to  be  used,  to  promote  here  the  higher 
interests  of  education.  These  counties  though  more  recently  settled,  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  any  other  part  of  the  State  in  general  enterprize,  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  it  mav  be  hoped  will  not  be  long  behind  in  directing 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  education  among  them  in  afi 
its  departments.  With  this  object  before  them,  and  in  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty,  especially  of  the  friends  of  learning  among  us,  of 
all,  who  believe  in  the  connection  between  the  advancement  of  education  and 
the  general  improvement  and  well  being  of  the  community,  to  turn  their  thoughts 
with  earnestness  to  this  subject  ?  Is  it  not  time,  that  a  greater  number  of  our 
young  men  of  talents,  and  piety,  and  promise  were  put  in  a  comtie  of  edacation,^ 
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which  win  prefMure  them  for  spheres  of  more  extended  usefulness  in  church  and 
state  ?  In  aiming  to  exeit  an  influence  to  this  end,  and  urging  the  public  and 
liberal  education  of  greater  numbers  of  students,  especially  in  the  region  of 
country  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  must  of  course  hope  to  promote  at  the 
same  time  the  interests  of  this  institution  by  increasing  its  numbers,  but  it  will 
not  be  thought  arrogant,  if  we  claim  also  to  be  actuated  by  higher  motives,  and 
an  earnest  regard  to  the  public  interest  Every  thinking  man  sees,  and  cannot 
but  see,  the  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of  all  the  different  departments 
and  stages  of  education.  It  is  impossible  that  education  of  the  lowest  grade  in 
common  schools  should  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  except  through  the  influence, 
and  of  course  in  connection  with  the  highest  attainments  of  education  in  institu- 
tion^ of  another  grade.  What  is  done  for  one  department  is  in  some  degree 
done  for  all,  and  stvely,  if  there  was  ever  a  state  of  things,  which  called  for  the 
highest  efforts  in  bringing  forward  on  the  stage  of  action  men  of  educated  and 
enlarged  minds,  taught  and  disciplined  to  act  on  great  and  pure  principles,  that 
state  of  things  now  exists.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  each  and 
eveiy  part  of  our  State  will  be  numerously  and  honorably  represented,  both  in 
the  halls  of  science,  and  in  every  sphere  of  public,  exdightened  and  benevolent 
enterprize." 

Medical  school  cotmcded  trith  ihe  university  of  Vermont.  Instruction  is  given 
by  Drs.  Lincoln,  Sweetse^  and  Benedict 

Vermont  academy  of  n^edicine  at  CasUeton.  We  have  received  no  recent  in- 
formation concerning  this  schooL 

Clinical  school  o/*  medicine  at  Woodstock.  Connected  with  Waterville  college. 
Me.  and  with  Middlebury  college.    The  professors  are, 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.  physiology,  pathology,  &c. 
Willard  Parker  M.  D.  anatomy  and  surgery. 
David  Palmer,  M.  D.  obstetrics,  materia  medica. 
John  De Wolfe,  chemistry  and  botany. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of  March,  and 
continues  13  weeks.  From  four  to  six  lectures  are  given  daily.  Fees  for  all 
the  lectures,  $40 ;  graduation  fee,  $12 ;  diploma,  $3.  Examinations  for  degrees 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  by  the  faculty,  assisted  by  a  board  of  visitors 
appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  college,  and  delegates  &om  the 
Vermont  medical  society.  The  institution  is  furnished  with  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, chemical  apparatus,  mineralogical  specimens,  surgical  instruments,  &c» 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  recess  of  the  lectures  is  continued.  Edwin 
HutchiosoQ  is  secietiELry  of  the  faculty. 

Massachusbtts. 

Elementary  education. 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  school  returns  made  to  the  general  court, 
in  January,  1833,  from  ninety-nine  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  Amount  paid 
for  public  instruction  during  the  year  1832,  $98,086  43.  Number  of  public 
school  districts,  791.  Aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools  in  the  year,  estimated 
in  months ;  male  teachers,  ^586,  female  teachers,  3,725.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  attending  the  schools  kept  by  the  towns  in  the  course  of  the  year,  49,582. 
Number  of  acauemies  and  private  schools,  395.  Number  ofpupils  in  academies 
and  private  schools  not  attending  public  schools,  8,284.  Elstimated  amount  of 
compensation  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools,  $81,294  39. 
Number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years,  and  under  twenty-one,  not  able  to  read 
and  write,  10.  The  towns  from  which  the  returns  are  made  are  distributed  in 
about  equal  proportions  in  the  various  counties  of  tiie  State.  The  population  of 
the  whole  Stote  in  1830,  was  610,014 ;  of  the  99  towns  from  which  returns  were 
made,  201,681.  Whole  number  of  towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth, 
305 ;  towns  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  99 ;  so  that  from  one  third 
of  the  towns  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  population,  returns  have  been  received. 
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The  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  whole  Commonwealth  may,  therefbre,  be 
thus  stated : 

Coft<^  No.ichool  llonthf  by  mak  Feniftle 

Towna  pnb.  invt.  diatrietfc  teacben.  t«aehttn. 

305   $394,259  29   2,273      7,756     11,175 

Total        Pnpilf  in  pub.       Acad.  Ac  prir.       Pop.  in  aead.  ic      Fay  of  iut.  aead.    No.  betwwa  14  &  91 
nontha.  schools.  •choofi.  prir.  ichoola.         ii  priv.  schools,      who  eannot  road. 

18,933        148,656  1,185  24,852         $243,883  17  30 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  male  instructors,  by  the  month,  is  from 
$10  to  $25.  The  average  is  probably  about  $15.  Females  are  generally  paid 
by  the  week,  from  75  cents  to  $3,  average,  $1  25.  The  price  of  wages  is  high- 
er in  Worcester  and  the  counties  east,  than  it  is  in  the  four  western  counties. 
There  is  no  school  fund  in  this  State. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Boston,  in  January,  1830,  was  as  follows :  9 
grammar  and  9  writing  schools ;  one  Latin  and  one  English  high  school  for 
boys  ;  57  schools  for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  denom- 
inated primary  schools ;  2  schools  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  one  school 
denominated  the  house  of  reformation;  the  three  last  in  South  Boston,  making 
together  80  public  schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  above 
schools  was  7,430.  The  total  expense  for  the  year  1829,  of  the  public  schools, 
was  $65,500.  The  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  was  155,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  4,018 ;  the  expense  of  tuition,  &c.  $107,702.  The 
whole  number  of  schools  public  and  private  was  235 ;  whole  number  of  pupils, 
11,448 ;  total  amount  for  tuition,  fuel,  books,  &c.  $196,829  25. 

Academies  and  public  schools. 

The  academy  at  WiUxamstoum  was  incorporated  in  1828 ;  we  have  not  learn- 
ed its  present  condition.  The  Pittsjield  female  academy  was  incoroorated  in 
1807.  The  Berkshire  gymnasium  was  established  in  Pittsfield  in  1827 ;  it  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  formerly  professor  in  Williams  col- 
lege— he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  English  branches  of  edu- 
cation and  in  the  languages ;  three  large  and  elegant  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  a  commanding  site  north  of  the  town ;  the  whole  expense  of  the 
board,  tuition,  &c.  of  lads  is  from  $195  to  $250  according  to  their  age.  The 
Stockbridge  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828.  The  Lenoif^  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1803,  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  individuals  for  college,  and  is  a 
very  useful  institution ;  the  average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70;  Uie  Northr- 
Jidd  academy  has  107  students  and  the  annual  expense  for  instruction,  &c.  is 
$800.  At  Greenyield  is  the  *<  Fellenburg  institution  "  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Coffin  ;  the  students  are  essentially  aided  by  provisions  for  man- 
ual labor ;  Mr.  Coffin  is  an  experienced  instructor.  At  the  same  place  is  a 
female  seminary  of  considerable  reputation  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Jones.  Deer/idd*  academy  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1797 ;  it  has  a  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Amherst* 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1816,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Simeon  Col- 
ton  ;  in  the  autumn,  a  class  of  school  teachers  is  instructed ;  beneficiariea 
receive  their  tuition  gratuitously ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  from  90  to  120, 
all  males ;  a  class  of  20  or  30  are  fitted  for  college  each  year ;  it  has  been 
ever  since  its  establishment  one  of  the  principal  academies  in  the  State.  The 
operations  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  classiccd  insHiviion  in  the  same  town,  we  be- 
lieve, are  for  the  present  suspended ;  a  change  in  its  character  is  contempla 
ted.  In  the  same  place  is  a  flourishing  female  school  under  thecare  of  Miss 
Hannah  White.  At  Conway  is  a  valuable  private  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Joha 
Clary.  At  AshJUld  is  an  acaaemy,  called  the  '*  Sanderson  academy,"  incorpora- 
ted in  1821,  not  now  in  operation.  At  HadteyiB  Hopkins*  academy,  incorporated 
in  1816,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sabin  and  Miss  Louisa  Billings ;  the 
income  from  the  funds  amounts  to  about  $400  per  annum.  At  South  HadUyf 
four  miles  below  Hadley,  is  the  "  Woodhridge  school,"  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Vinson  Gould  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Austin ;  it  is  for  lads  only  ;  it  has  usually 

*S1iows  that  it  hat  bad  a  tract  of  land  from  tha  lefislataia,  six  roilM  square  in  Maina. 
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^  or  40  scholars.  One  ^eat  object  of  the  school  is  to  exert  a  correct  moml 
influence.  At  Northampton  is  the  Round  Hill  school  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  CogsweU.  It  is  after  the  model  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and  em- 
braces a  course  of  very  thorough  English  and  classical  instruction.  At  South- 
cmpton,  eight  miles  south  of  Northampton,  is  the  "Sheldon  academy," 
incorporated  in  1829.  Samuel  Hunt  and  Mahlon  P.  Chapman,  principals.  A 
small  philosophical  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  institution.  Gratuitous 
lectures  are  given  on  various  interesting  subjects.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  school  keeping  in  the  autumn.  The  expenses  are,  board,  from  $1  to  $1  50 
per  week,  fuel  and  lights  included.  Tuition,  $3  per  term,  with  a  small  charge 
for  fuel.  The  summer  term  commences  May  29,  and  the  fall  term  September 
4, 1833.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  1832  was  91  males,  and  63  females. 
Westfidd^  academy  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Number  of  scholars  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.  1832, 186  males,  217  females ;  tuition  is  paid  in  advance, 
$3  in  summer,  $3  25  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring ;  students  in  languages  pay 
fifty  cents  a  quarter  more  than  students  in  English  studies.  The  academy  is 
provided  with  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Lectures  are  given  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  board  is  from  81  33  to  $1  75  a  week;  the  academy  has  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  part ;  the 
location  is  delightful ;  Rev.  Emerson  Davis  is  the  principal.  Miss  Harriet  J.  Mes- 
ser,  preceptress,  with  nine  assistant  teachers.  There  has  been  an  academy  or 
high  school  at  iSbtcMtrtc^f  furnished  with  a  respectable  building,  for  a  number  of 

?ears.  At  Springfidd  $600  is  paid  annually  for  the  support  of  a  high  school, 
'here  are  26  schools  in  the  districts,  besides  three  private  ones  on  the  United 
States  territory ;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  public  and  private  instruction,  is 
96,100 ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  about  2,000.  At  WUbraham,*  is  the  Wesley- 
an  seminanr,  incorporated  in  1824,  and  a  flourishing  institution,  embracing 
males  and  females,  and  a  various  course  of  study.  At  Monson*  is  a  very  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton  ;  tlie  half  township 
of  land  given  to  this  academy  was  sold  for  $5,000;  attached  to  the  institution  is 
a  general  fund  of  $6,000,  a  premium  fund  of  $500,  and  a  charity  fund  of  $6,500, 
making  in  all  $13,000 ;  the  charity  fund  is  designed  to  aid  young  men  in  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  ;  facilities  are  enjoyed  at  this  academy  for  manual  labor ; 
board  is  very  reasonable.  At  JVest  Brookfidd  is  a  female  academy,  incorporated 
in  1826.  At  Leicester*  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  State,  incorporated 
in  1784  ;  the  funds  amount  to  $19,000 ;  average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70;  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  this  academy.  At 
Dudlei/*  is  Nichols  academy,  incorporated  in  1819 ;  Rev.  William  S.  rorter, 
principal.  At  Milford^  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1828,  which  has  about 
35  scholars  each  quarter.  At  Westminster  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  has  25  scholars,  about  one  half  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  Bap- 
tists are  adopting  measures  to  establish  a  literary  institution  of  a  high  order  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  on  a  system  afibrding  opportunity  for  manual  labor. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  shares  of  $25  dollars  each,  of  which 
$2,700  have  been  raised.  The  academy^  at  New  Salem  was  incorporated  in 
1795 ;  the  Gaies  in  Marlboro'  in  1830,  funds,  $2,000 ;  the  IVdmin^Aam*  in  1799, 
funds,  $7,000 ;  the  BQlerica  in  1820 ;  the  Groton'^  in  1793,  James  Towner,  prin- 
cipal. The  fem/aU  seminary  at  Uxbridge,  is  not  incorporated;  board,  $1  40  a 
week.  The  Lancaster  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828 ;  the  Lexington  in 
1822;  the  fVestford*  in  1793 ;  the  Middlesex  female  at  Concord  in  1806.  The 
HaverhiU,  incorporated  in  1828,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jr. 
and  Miss  L.  S.  Batchelder ;  tuition,  $4  a  term ;  board  from  $1  50  to  $2  a 
week.  Central  village  academy  in  Dracut,  incorporated  in  1833 ;  the  Bradford 
academy  in  the  west  parish  of  Bradford,  was  incorporated  in  1804 ;  tuition  from 
4  dollars  to  6  dollars  a  quarter ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  principal ;  Miss  Hassel- 
tine,  Miss  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  in  the  female  department.  The  Dummei* 
academy  at  Newbury,  incorporated  in  1782,  has  large  funds,  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  it  bears.  The  jsfewhuryjport  academy,  incorporated  in  1807. 
At  Bvfidd  is  a  female  school,  established  chiefly  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
Ipswich  female  seminary,  yet  advanced  classes  are  received ;  it  is  under  the 
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care  of  Miss  Louisa  Packard ;  tuition,  5  dollars  a  quarter ;  board  1  dollar  75 
cents  a  week.  The  JpswichfemaU  seminary,  was  incorporated  in  1828.  Misses 
Z.  P.  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon,  teachers,  11  assistant  teachers ;  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  1832,  221.  It  is  the  leading  object  of  the  seminary  to  prepare  young 
ladies  of  mature  minds  for  active  usefulness,  especially  to  become  teachers ; 
none  are  received  under  the  age  of  14  years.  The  winter  term  commences  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  continues  25  weeks,  including  a  vacation 
of  one  week.  The  summer  term  commences  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
continues  16  weeks;  Miss  Grant  is  now  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  ill 
health ;  board,  including  washing  and  lights,  is  1  dollar  75  cents  a  week ;  tuition 
for  the  winter  term,  15  dollars,  for  the  summer,  10  dollar8,.to  be  paid  at  entrance. 
At  Topsjidd  is  an  academy  incorporated  in  1828 ;  Marhlehead  in  1792 ;  at  I^nrty 
incorporated  in  1805 ;  at  Korth  Andovtr^  the  Franklin  academy,  incorporated  in 
1803 ;  at  Hast  Bradford^  the  Merrimac,  incorporated  in  1822.  PkillipSf*  at  An- 
dover,  south  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1780,  and  has  two  departments,  classi- 
cal and  English ;  the  first  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson.  John 
Adams,  Esq.  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  this  school,  has  lately  re- 
signed his  office  ;  he  educated  a  very  large  number  for  college  ;  the  institution 
is  provided  with  a  respectable  building  and  with  a  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes  ;  the  English  school  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who  is  well  known  by  the  publication  of  several 
important  school-books  ;  It  has  an  excellent  building  of  stone,  is  furnished  with 
various  apparatus,  and  is  altogether  a  very  eligible  place  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation ;  a  boarding  establishment  is  connected  with  both  institutions,  with  land 
and  mechanical  accommodations  for  manual  labor ;  a  student  by  laboring  three 
hours  in  a  day  may  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expenses.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  two  institutions  just  named,  is  the  Mboijemah  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1829 ;  Samuel  Lamson,  A.  M.  principal,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith,  Misses  L. 
Tenney,  M.  P.  Abbot,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Everett,  assistants ;  number  of  pupils,  74  ; 
board  from  1  dollar  50  cents  to  2  dollars  a  week ;  a  convenient  boarding-house 
will  be  soon  erected ;  tuition  from  4  dollars  to  5  dollars  a  term.  At  Wohum  is 
the  Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1830;  funds,  $8,000,  and  accommodations 
for  manual  labor.  The  Sovik  Reading  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and 
is  10  miles  north  of  Boston ;  the  building  cost  2,700  dollars,  defrayed  chiefly  by 
the  Baptist  society  of  South  Reading ;  two  departments,  English  and  classical ; 
Rev.  Harvey  Ball  and  Mr.  Samuel  Randall,  instructors ;  the  number  of  students 
averages  from  50  to  60 ;  about  one  half  are  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry,, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  prepare  for  college,  or  directly  for  the  Newton  theo- 
logical institution ;  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belong  to  the  institu- 
tion.   At  CJiarlestown  is  a  female  seminary,  incorporated  in  1833. 

In  Boston,  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  we  notice  the 
following  schools :  the  Mount  Vernon  female  school,  kept  in  the  masonic  temple, 
Tremont  street ;  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  R.  Leach  and  others  ; 
number  of  teachers  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1833, 10,  scholars,  135 ;  professor 
E.  A.  Andrews  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  took  charge  of  the  school 
May  1st. ;  in  Bowdoin  street  is  a  school  for  lads,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Pike  ;  in  Salem  street  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1816 ;  in  PkUlips  place 
is  a  female  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey ;  in  Tremont  street,  another 
female  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson;  in  Chauncy  kaU,  ia  a 
large  school  of  lads  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer ;  at  South  Boston  is  a 
female  seminary,  superintended  by  Rev.  J.  L,  Blake,  and  incorporated  in  1833  ; 
Mr.  F.  Leverett  keeps  a  select  classical  school ;  the  Latin  grammar  school  ia 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  DUlaway.  In  addition,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  pursued  at  the  country  academies. 

In  the  counties  south  of  Boston  are  the  following  institutions :  at  Dorchester 
a  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parish  ;  in  Weymouth,  the  Braintree  and  Wey- 
mouth academy,  incorporated  in  1828;  Bridgewatei*  academy,  incorpo- 
rated in  1799,  with  5,000  dollars  funds ;  Bristol,*  at  Taunton,  incorporated 
in  1792;  Chaihnm,  1829;  Days*  at  Wrentham,  1806;  Derby  at  Hing- 
ham,  1797 ;  25,000  doUars  funds ;  Friends  at  New  Bedford,  1812;  funds,  5,000 
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dollars,  libraiy,  1,200  volumes ;  Hanover,  1829 ;  Kingston,  1816 ;  Mxddlthoro\ 
1829,  Baptist,  Leonard  Tobey,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  instructors  ;  Sherburne,  1828 ; 
Sandwich,*  1824 ;  Plymouth,  1793 ;  J^Tantucket,*  1801 ;  in  the  same  town  89 
scholars  attend  "•  adnural  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  school,"  the  expense  of  which  is 
1,243  dollars,  besides  which  49  private  schools  are  returned,  at  an  expense  of 
9,552  dollars  ;  BtEdgartoum,  there  are  two  academies,''  Edgartown  "  and  "  Dukes 
county,"  both  incorporated  in  1833 — students  in  both,  100 ;  expense  of  both, 
1,000  dollars ;  Partridge  at  Duxbury,  1829 ;  MUton,*  1798 ;  Randolph,  1833 ; 
Franklin,  1833 ;  JSTewton  female,  Miss  A.  Hall,  instructress ;  board,  1  dollar  75 
cents ;  tuition  from  5  dollars  to  7  dollars ;  Young  ladies  school  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  J.  A.  Perry,  instructress ;  tuition  from  2  dollars  to  7  dollars. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 

WmiamB  college.  This  institution  is  situated  in  Berkshire  county,  at  Williams- 
town,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
State  lines  of  Vermont  and  New  York ;  it  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who  commanded,  for  some  time,  two  small  forts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosac,  in  Adams  and  Williamstown,  and  who  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians,  September  8,  1755.  He  bequeathed 
his  property  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  the  township  west  of  fort 
Massachusetts,  on  the  condition  that  the  town  should  be  called  Williamstown  ; 
trustees  were  appointed  in  1785 ;  the  school  was  opened  in  1791 ;  in  1793,  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  college  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
D.  D. ;  the  first  class,  four  in  number,  graduated  in  1795.  Dr.  Fitch  remained 
in  office  from  1795  to  1815,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Swift  Moore,  B.  D.  who  resigned  in  1821.  Dr.  Griffin,  the  present  incumbent, 
succeeded.  The  institution  has  been  signally  favored  of  Heaven  in  preparing 
Christian  ministers  and  missionaries,  in  the  enjoyment  of  divine  influence,  and 
in  the  various  beneficial  effiscts  which  it  has  produced  on  society  at  large.  The 
following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  faculty  of  the  institution : 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Grifl^,  D.  D.  president  and  professor  of  divinity. 
Ebenezer  Kellogg,  professor  of  languages  and  librarian. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
Albert  Hopkins,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Edward  Lasell  and  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  tutors. 

The  course  of  studies  does  not  materially  vary  from  that  pursued  at  most  of 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  expenses  of  tuition,  room-rent,  library,  board, 
ynahing,  and  wood,  vary  from  79  dollars  50  cents,  to  106  dollars  50  cents,  year- 
ly. The  income  of  the  charity  funds  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  more  than 
30  students,  and  is  divided  among  applicants  according  to  their  necessities ;  half 
of  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  indigent  young  men  of  merit,  whether  designed 
for  the  Christian  ministry  or  not  Those  who  receive  aid  from  the  American 
Education  Society,  or  equal  aid  from  any  other  charitable  society,  pay  nothing 
for  tuition ;  further  assistance  is  given  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  by 
local  charitable  societies. 

Berkshire  medical  institutioTu  This  institution  is  established  in  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  county ;  the  average  number  of  students  is  from  80  to  100 ;  the 
course  of  instruction  is  a  lecture  and  reading  term ;  tuition  for  the  former,  $40, 
for  the  latter,  $35 ;  the  former  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September 
and  continues  15  weeks;  the  latter  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  and 
continues,  with  the  exception  of  three  weeks'  vacation  in  May,  to  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  August ;  for  this  institution,  $3,000  have  been  raised  by  subscription, 
and  $5,000  given  by  the  legislature ;  the  professors  are  Childs,  Williams,  S, 
White,  S.  P.  White,  Coventry,  and  Dewey. 

Jhiherst  coUege.  This  college  is  situated  in  Amherst,  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  bonk  of  Connecticut  nver,  8  miles  east  of  Northampton,  80  miles  west 
fmn  Boston,  ^  miles  east  of  Williams  college,  and  80  miles  north  of  Yale  col- 
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lege ;  it  is  near  the  centre  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  a  very  favorable 
location  in  all  points  of  view  ;  it  was  established  in  1821,  nnder  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1825.  Dr.  Moore  died  in  June,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  who  now  fills  the  office.  Four  large  college  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  each  four  stories  in  height,  three  of  them  containing  32 
rooms  each  for  students,  and  the  fourth  comprising  a  large  chapel,  library-room^ 
two  rooms  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  rhetori- 
cal chiamber,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  convenient  basement  rooms  for  the 
chemical  lectures  and  apparatus ;  a  subscription  of  $50,000  for  the  college,  was 
raised  in  1832  j  a  part  of  this  sum  will  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
the  college,  a  part  to  the  erection  of  a  fifth  edifice,  and  the  remainder  for  other 
purposes.  Within  the  past  year,  the  college  has  received  from  Europe,  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus  and  books  to  the  value  of  $8,000;  the  apparatus 
was  selected  with  great  care,  by  professor  Hovey,  in  London  and  Paris,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country ;  the  books  are  mostly  standard  works 
in  the  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  the  various  libra- 
ries received  an  addition  of  4,000  volumes ;  no  student  is  admissible  to  the 
freshman  class  till  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  have  an  advan- 
ced standing  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  age.  The  necessary  expens- 
es of  a  student  for  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  vacations,  vary  from  $96  to 
$122 ;  the  expense  for  books  is  comparatively  trifling ;  the  tuition  of  beneficia- 
ries of  charitable  associations,  and  of  other  indigent,  pious  youths  preparing  Ibr 
the  ministry  is  wholly  paid  from  the  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  about 
35  indigent  students  are  gratuitously  supplied  with  furniture.  The  foLLowing^ 
gentlemen  compose  the  faculty : 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  president  and  prof,  of  ment.  philos.  and  divinity. 
Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Sylvester  Hovey,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske,  professor  of  Greek,  and  belles  lettres. 

. f  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

Samuel  M.  Worcester,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

E.  S.  Snell,  associate  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Justin  Perkins  and  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  tutors. 

Harvard  univtraity.  This  institution  is  located  at  Cambridge,  Middlesex 
county,  on  Charles  river,  four  miles  west  of  Boston.  About  the  year  163G  the 
general  court  advanced  four  hundred  pounds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege ;  in  1G37,  the  college  was  located  at  Newtown ;  in  1638,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge ;  in  1638,  Rev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown, 
left  a  bequest  to  the  college  of  £779  27s,  2<L;  in  honor  of  this  munificent  ben- 
efactor, the  general  court  gave  to  the  college  the  name  Harvard,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton  was  the  first  instructor,  but  was  soon  dismissed.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  presidents  of  the  college  with  the  time  of  their  administration :  Rev. 
Henry  Dunster,  1640— 1G59.  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  1654—1671.  Leonard 
Hoar,  M.  D.  1672—1675.  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  1679—1681.  Rev.  John  Rogera, 
1683—1684.  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.  1684—1701.  Rev.  Samuel  WU- 
lard,  vice  president,  1701—1707.  John  Leverett,  F.  R.  S.  1708—1724.  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wadeworth,  1725—1737.  Rev.  Edward  Holyokc,  1 737—1 769.  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  D.  D.  1770—1773.  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.  1774—1780. 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.  1781—1801.  Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  D.  D.  1806— 
1810.  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  1810- 182a  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
LL.  D.  1828.  The  following  are  the  principal  donations  which  have  been  made  to 
the  university  by  the  State:  In  1038,  £400 ;  in  1640,  the  Charles  river  ferry, 
for  a  number  of  years  worth  £12  annually,  in  1786  worth  £200  annually ;  two 
other  bridges  over  the  same,  river  pay  £100  annually ;  for  a  long  scries  of  years 
annual  grants  were  made  by  the  legislature ;  $15,000  from  lands  in  Maine ; 
Massachusetts  hall  built  in  1723 ;  Hollis  hall  in  1763 ;  Harvard,  in  1765 ;  Hol- 
worthy  and  Stoughton,  built  bv  lotteries ;  in  1814,  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  yeaxa; 
the  library  contains  40,000  volumes,  and  is  of  great  value ;  .in  1817  the  library 
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of  professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgh  was  bought,  and  presented  to  the  library  bv^ 
Col.  Israel  Thorndike,  containing  upwards  of  3,000  volumes  wholly  on  Ameri- 
can history,  geography,  and  statistics;  in  1823,  1,200  volumes  on  ^e  same 
subjects  were  purchased  of  D.  B.  Warden,  American  consul  at  Paris ;  in  1830, 
400  volumes  on  the  same  subjects,  not  included  in  the  preceding  purchases, 
were  procured  in  London ;  it  contains  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world 
on  American  history  and  its  kindred  subjects ;  the  collection  of  maps  and  charts 
exceeds  13,000.  "  The  library  is  opened  freely  to  literary  men  of  all  parties, 
sects,  and  persuasions,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  what  are  essential  to  its 
preservation,  and  to  its  appropriate  use  in  the  advancement  of  general  science 
and  literature."  The  income  of  Harvard  college  is  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same,  about  half  from 
tuition ;  the  personal  property  of  the  college  is  over  $300,000 ;  the  corporation 
are  president  Quincy,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Na* 
thaniel  Bowditch,  Joseph  Story,  and  Francis  C.  Gray ;  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq. 
treasurer.  The  overseers,  in  addition  to  the  governor,  lieut  governor,  council, 
senate,  speaker  of  tho  house  of  representatives,  and  president  of  the  university, 
are  20  in  number,  15  laymen  and  14  clergymen.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
are  as  follows : 

Josiah  Quincy,  LL*  D.  president 

,  Massachusetts  prof,  of  natural  history. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.  HoUis  prof,  of  divinity. 

^  Alford  prof,  of  nat.  rel.  mor.  phil.  &c. 

Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  D.  D.  Eliot  prof,  of  Greek  literature. 
Francis  Sales,  Esq.  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 
James  Jackson,  M.  D.  Hersey  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 
John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.  Hersey  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.  Dane  prof,  of  law. 

J  Hancock  prof,  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature. 

John  Farrar,  HoUis  prof,  matliematics  and  nat  philosophy. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  prof,  of  materia  medica. 

,  Rumford  professor. 

Thomas  Nuttall,  lecturer  on  natural  history. 

George  Ticknor,  Smith  prof.  French  and  Latin,  &c. 

Walter  Cbanning,  M.  D.  prof,  obstet  and  med.  jurisprudence. 

Edward  T.  Channing,  Boylston  prof,  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Jonathan  Barber,  instructor  in  elocution. 

John.  W.  Webster,  Erving  prof,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  prof,  pulpit  eloquence  and  past.  care. 

John  Ware,  M.  D.  adjunct  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  M.  D.  librarian. 

Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  prof,  biblical  literature. 

Pietro  Bachi,  instructor  in  Italian,  Spanish^  &c. 

Charles  Follen,  prof.  German  language  and  literature. 

,  Royall  prof,  of  law. 

Charles  Beck,  prof,  of  Latin  and  permanent  tutor. 

Francis  M.  J.  Surault,  instructor  in  French. 

Cornelius  C.  Felton,  prof,  of  Greek  and  permanent  tutor. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Henry  S.  McKean,  Joel  Giles,  and  Benjamin  Peirce,  ta<< 
tors ;  Edmund  L.  Gushing,  Chandler  Robbins,  James  F.  Clark,,  and  Samuel  A. 
Bevens,  proctors ;  Oliver  Sparhawk,  steward.  The  necessary  expenses  are  as 
foUows :  tuition,  room-rent,  library,  &>c.  $90 ;  board  forty  weeks,  $73  50 ;  text* 
books,  $12  50;  special  repairs,  $3;  total,  $179;  wood  is  $G  or  $7  a  cord; 
washing  &om  $3  to  $5  a  quarter. 

Law  school  connected  untk  Harvard  university.  The  design  of  this  institution 
is  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  legal  education  for  gentlemen  destined  for  the 
bar  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  elementary  instruction 
for  gentlemen  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  life  or  commercial  bu- 
siness ;  it  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Royall  professor  of 
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law.  Judge  Stoiy  resides  at  Cambridge,  and  during  tlie  intervals  of  his  official 
duties,  assists  in  the  direction  of  the  school ;  the  terms  and  vacations  correspond 
with  those  of  the  undergraduates ;  the  fees  for  instruction  are  $100  per  annum, 
for  which  the  students  have  the  use  of  lecture-rooms,  the  library,  and  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  the  university  gratuitously.  No 
previous  examination  is  necessary  for  admission,  and  constant  residence  at 
Cambridge  is  not  deemed  indispensable  ;  the  course  of  study  embraces  law  of 
personality,  commercial  and  maritime  law,  law  of  real  property,  equity,  crown 
law,  civil  law,  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law. 

Medical  school.  The  faculty  of  medicine  consists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  professors  and  lecturers  authorized  to  give  instruction  to  the 
medical  students.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply 
with  the  following  rules:  They  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  medical  college  ;  have  employed  three  years  in 
their  professional  studies  under  the  instruction  of  a  regular  practitioner  of  med- 
icine ;  if  not  possessed  of  a  university  education,  shall  satisfy  the  faculty  in 
respect  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philosophy ; 
four  weeks  before  the  examination  must  transmit  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a 
dissertation  written  by  themselves  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine  ; 
and  must  submit  to  a  separate  examination  before  all  the  faculty ;  these  disser- 
tations must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  aiid  for  the  winter 
examination  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December ;  the  lectures  are  delivered 
at  the  Massachusetts  medical  college  in  Boston,  and.  commence  annually  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  October ;  they  continue  four  months  ;  during  the  lectures, 
the  students  may  find  in  tlie  city  various  opportunities  for  practical  instruction. 
The  anatomical  department  has  a  museum  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  country 
as  to  preparations,  both  healthful  and  morbid.  The  means  of  studying  practicid 
anatomy  are  abundant,  and  every  facility  is  offered  to  enable  the  student  to 
prosecute  this  most  important  portion  of  his  study ;  the  chemical  department  is 
well  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  ;  the  medical  library  is  in  the  med- 
ical college  in  Boston. 

Divinity  school.  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  the  day  before 
commencement,  and  pass  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  ^  If  unknown  to  the  faculty  they  are  to  present 
testimonials  of  their  moral  and  serious  character."  Students  are  required  to 
reside  in  or  near  divinitv  hall ;  they  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $60  for  the  pay- 
ment of  term  bills ;  board  is  $1  75  a  week ;  each  student  must  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  languages,  the  latter  in  Cries- 
bach's  edition  ;  a  copy  of  all  other  class-books  is  furnished  on  loan ;  indigent 
students  are  aided  from  foundations  and  other  sources  ;  instruction  is  given  by 
professor  Ware  in  natural  religion,  church  history,  and  systematic  theology ;  by 
professor  Ware,  Jr.  in  pulpit  eloquence,  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  pastoral  duties ;  by  professor  Palfrey  in  biblical  literature,  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, &c. 

J^etoton  theological  insHttdion.  This  seminary  is  situated  at  Newton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  ;  it  has  two  principal  buildings,  a  mansion 
house,  and  a  brick  edifice  85  feet  long,  49  wide  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement ;  it  has  31  rooms  for  students,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  bed-room ;  it  also  contains  a  reading-room,  a  chapel,  and  library-room.  The 
institution  was  incorporated  in  February,  1826,  and  commenced  operations  in  the 
following  November,  with  three  students  in  the  family  of  professor  Chase.  The 
institution  is  open  for  those  persons,  and  those  only,  who  give  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing genuine  piety,  suitable  gifts  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  proper  motives  in  wishing  to  pursue,  theological  studies.  The 
regular  course  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  biblical  literature,  church 
history,  biblical  theology,  and  pastoral  duties.  The  plan  contemplates  four  pro- 
fessorships ;  only  three  have  been  yet  appointed : 

Rev.  Irah  Chase,  prof,  of  biblical  theology. 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  prof,  of  biblical  literature. 
Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  prof,  of  pastoral  duties. 
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Professor  Chase,  now  in  Europe  on  aocoant  of  ill  health,  performs  temporari- 
ly the  duties  of  professor  of  church  history.  The  institution  has  no  funds, 
except  a  sum,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  will  support  two  professors 
for  twenty  years,  and  one  permanent  scholarship,  of  $1,250,  established  by  the 
Young  Men's  Baptist  Education  Society  in  Boston,  and  called  the  '^Knowles 
scholarship."  There  is  a  debt  of  about  $5,000,  incurred  principally  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings ;  the  institution  needs  funds  to  pay  this  debt,  to  support 
two  professors  besides  those  now  provided  for,  to  erect  additional  buildings,  to 
enlarge  the, library,  and  for  otlier  purposes ;  the  library  contains  1,800  volumes ; 
many  of  the  books  are  used  by  the  students  as  text-books ;  provision  is  made 
at  this  institution  for  a  shorter  course,  for  the  beneht  of  such  persons  whose  age 
and  other  circumstances  render  it  inexpedient  to  pursue  the  regular  three  years' 
course ;  candidates  for  the  latter  course  are  required  to  be  acquainted  with 
professor  Stuart's  Hebrew  grammar,  and  with  the  first  40  pages  of  his  Hebrew 
chrestomathy. 

Thtological  seminary  at  Andover,  This  institution  was  established  in  Ando- 
ver,  Essex  county,  in  1807.  It  is  endowed  by  the  donations  of  John  Norris,  and 
of  his  widow  of  Salem,  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  and  Samuel  Abbot 
of  Andover,  and  of  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport.  The 
seminary  has  a  president,  four  ordinary  and  one  extraordinair  professorships ; 
the  president  is  generally  to  be  a  professor  in  the  seminary.  The  buildings  are 
three  in  number,  built  of  brick,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect ;  the  central  edifice  contains  the  chapel,  three  lecture-rooms  and 
a  large  library-room ;  the  others  furnish  accommodations  for  120  students.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  fourth  building ;  in  addition  there  are  houses  for 
the  president,  three  professors,  and  the  steward  ;  also  a  large  building  of  stone 
for  the  purposes  of  manual  labor;  the  seminary  is  under  the  same  board  of 
trustees,  which  have  the  management  of  Phillips  academy ;  the  faculty  and  in- 
structors are, 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  president,  and  lecturer  on  homiletics. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Abbot  prof.  Christian  theology. 

Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  associate  prof,  sacred  literature. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Baitlet  prof,  sacred  rhetoric. 

Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  Brown  prof.  eccl.  history  and  lecturer  on  pastoral  duties. 

Edward  Robinson,  prof,  extraor.  sacred  literature  and  librarian. 

The  institution  is  equally  open  to  protestants  of  all  denominations ;  it  is  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  admission,  that  he  furnish  testimonials  that  he 
possesses  good  natural  and  acquired  talents,  that  he  has  been  regularlv  educa- 
ted at  some  college,  or  has  otherwise  made  equivalent  literary  acquisitions,  that 
he  sustains  a  fair  moral  character,  and  is  hopefully  possessed  of  personal  piety ; 
if  not  a  professor  of  religion,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion ;  candidates,  who  expect  charitable  assistance,  must 
present  the  proper  testimonials  of  their  indigence.  Every  candidate  must  be 
prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
chrestomathy  of  professor  Stuart,  so  far  as  the  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exodus 
extend.  To  those  whose  pecuniary  necessities  require  it,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
price  of  board  in  commons  has  been  allowed  from  the  charity  funds  of  the  sem- 
mary.  The  amount  of  this  allowance  depends  on  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
the  number  of  applicants.  No  student  is  charged  for  instruction ;  no  one  in  the 
public  rooms  is  charged  for  room,  furniture,  &c.  except  to  keep  th^  furniture  in 
repair ;  occupants  of  rooms  in  Bartlett  hall  are  charged  $4,  and  in  Phillips  hall, 
$2.  It  is  supposed  that  the  common  charges  of  aU  students  are  diminished  at 
ih]s  seminary  by  means  of  the  charitable  provisions,  at  least  $70  for  each  per- 
son. There  are  two  or  three  resident  licentiates  annually  supported  in  part,  on 
the  Abbot  foundation.  The  libraries  and  all  the  facilities  of  education  at  this 
institution  are  more  complete  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  at  any  other  theo- 
logical seminary  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  literary  associations  in  Massachusetts :  Anuri- 
can  academy  of  oris  and  sciencesj  incorporated  in  1780 ;  N«  Bowditch,  LL.  D. 
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F.  R.  S.  president  Massackitsetts  historical  socittyj  institated  1791,  incorporated 
1794 ;  statute  meetings  last  Thursday  of  January,  April,  and  October,  and  the 
^ay  before  commencement  at  Cambridge,  John  Davis,  LL.  D.  president.  Rot. 
Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  recording  secretary,  Rev,  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.  corres- 
ponding   secretary,  James   Savage,  treasurer,  ,   librarian.     American 

aniiquarian  society,  incorporated  October,  1812 ;  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  presi- 
dent. Rejoice  Newton  of  Worcester,  recording  secretary,  Edward  Everett  of 
Charlestown,  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  William  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
domestic  corresponding  secretary ;  library,  cabinet,  &c.  at  Worcester.  Jlmerican 
institute  of  instruction;  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  Providence,  R.  I.  presi- 
dent, Wm.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  corresponding  secre- 
taries ;  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  treasurer ;  A.  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson, 
Cornelius  Walker,  curators.  Boston  society  for  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ; 
Daniel  Webster,  president  Massachusetts  lyceum  ;  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  presi- 
dent. Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  corresponding  secretary,  Josiah  Holbrook, 
recording  secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter,  treasurer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Jackson,  T.  A. 
Greene,  S.  C.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  A*  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Joseph 
Brown,  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  curators. 

Rhode  Island. 

IRementary  edttcation. 

In  1828,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  annually  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  with  authority  to  each  town  to  raise  by  tax  double  the  amount 
of  its  proportion  of  the  $10,000.  All  the  towns  availed  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  whole  number  of  schools  probably  exceeds  $700.  Till  within  a 
short  period,  education  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  Rhode  Island. 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

The  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Providence,  established  by,  and  belonging  to 
the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England,  is  a  spacious  structure  of  brick,  with  a 
basement  of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent,  5  male  and  4  female 
teachers.  There  are  117  male  and  70  female  pupils ;  it  has  a  small  library.  The 
public  schools  were  established  in  1800,  and  now  consist  of  5  grammar  schools, 
5  primary  schools,  and  one  African  school ;  they  originated  with  the  mechanics' 
and  manufacturers'  association.  The  English  and^  classical  seminary  at  East 
Greenwich,  was  opened  for  tlie  reception  of  pupils,  on  the  firstof  April ;  George 
W.  Greene,  principal ;  the  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each ; 
the  first,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  will  close  on  tlie  last  of  Au- 

fist ;  the  second,  commencing  on  the  first  of  October,  will  close  on  tlie  last  of 
ebruary ;  board  and  tuition  in  the  family  of  the  principal,  $200  a  year;  tuition 
alone  in  English,  $35 ;  for  the  languages  and  mathematics,  $50 ;  no  scholar 
received  for  less  than  a  term. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 

Broum  university.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1764,  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island; 
it  was  originally  established  at  Warren,  where,  in  the  year  1769,  the  first  com- 
mencement was  celebrated ;  it  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770 ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most  distinguished  benefactor ;  it.  has  two  halls, 
both  of  brick,  namely,  university  hall,  four  stories  high,  iSO  feet  long  and  46 
feet  wide,  containing  50  rooms  for  officers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  libra- 
ry, and  philosophical  rooms ;  and  Hope  college,  built  in  1822,  four  stories  high, 
12iO  feet  long,  40  wide,  with  48  rooms  for  officers  and  students ;  they  are 
placed  on  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  Hon  Nicholas  Brown  has 
resolved  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  another  college  edifice,  to  embrace  a 
chapel,  library,  philosophical  hall,  lecture-rooms,  &c.  to  be  of  brick,  three  stories 
high  besides  the  basement,  86  feet  long  and  42  wide  ;  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  college,  on  the  south,  and  will  of  course  front  the  north;  a 
subscription  has  just  been  commenced  in  Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
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995,000,  intended  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus;  Mr.  Brown 
has  given  $10,000  towards  it,  and  another  gentleman  has  subscribed  $1,000,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  sum  will  be  completed  by  the  next  commencement.  Tho 
government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  12 
members,  8  of  whom  including  the  president  must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  of  36  members,  22  of  whom  must  be  Baptists,  5  Friends,  5  Episcopa- 
lians, and  4  Congregationalists.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  coipplete ; 
the  following  is  the  list  of  presidents,  Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.  1765—1791. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D.  1792—1802.  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 
1802—1826.    Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  1826.    The  faculty  are, 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  president. 

William  G.  Goddard,  prof.  mor.  phil.  and  metaphysics. 

Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  prof.  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  prof  Latin  language  and  literature. 

George  1.  Chace,  Christopher  M.  Nickels,  and  William  Gammel,  tutors. 

Horatio  G.  Bowen,  librarian. 

Any  young  gentleman  of  good  moral  character,  may,  without  becoming  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  be  permitted  to  pursue,  witli  the  several  classes  of  the 
institution,  such  branches  of  study  as  his  parent  or  guardian  may  select  The 
bill  for  board,  tuition,  room-rent,  library  and  incidental  expenses,  varies  from 
$103  to  $128  per  annum ;  the  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  net  expense, 
and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  good  board  is  furnished  at$l  per  week, 
and  that  which  is  more  expensive  at  from  $1  50  to  $1  61  per  week. 

CoifWECTICUT. 

EUmenlary  education. 

The  sum  divided  among  the  several  school  districts  for  the  year  euding  March 
31, 1832,  was  $76,585  50,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  expenditure  for  all 
other  public  purposes.  This  sum  proceeds  from  a  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lands  in  Ohio,  of  $1,882,261.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  in  all  the  school  districts,  according  to  the  enumeration  in 
August,  1831,  was  85,095.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  schools  would  not  be 
better  supported  by  an  annual  tax ;  in  other  States,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the 
tax  is  on  property,  and  thus  the  poorer  classes  are  not  burdened,  while  they  pay 
such  a  proportion  as  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  schools ;  tlie  rich  can 
afibrd  to  pay,  by  the  greater  security  which  the  education  of  the  pooret  classes 
gives  to  their  property. 

Academies  and  high  schools* 

Bacon  academy  at  Colchester^  incorporated  in  1802;  fund,  $35,000 ;  Charles 

P.  Otis,  principal,  Samuel  P.  Fox,  Dillon  Williams,  assistants  ;  vacations,  first 

Thursday  in  September,  3  weeks,  first  Wednesday  in  January,  2  weeks,  first 

Wednesday  in  May,  2  weeks.    Plainfield  academy ;  James  Humphrey,  principal 

and  teacher  of  the  French  language.  Chandler  Leeden,  assistant ;  vacations 

from  anniversary  last  Wednesday  in  August,  3  weeks,  from  first  in  January,  2 

weeks,  from  first  Wednesday  in  May,  2  weeks.    Hartford /empale  seminary; 

John  T.  Brace,  principal.    Hartford  grammar  school ;  Francis  Fellows,  principal ; 

tuition,  $6  a  term ;  studies  taught,  are  geometry,  algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  and 

various  English  studies  ;  Andrew  Kingsbury,  Esq.  treasurer.    JVbrtwcA  female 

academy;   Misses  Caulkins  and  Wood,  instructresses;  Drs.  Farnsworth  and 

Uooker  lecturers.    JVctp  Haven  young  ladies  institute ;  Ray  Palmer  and  Mrs. 

Palmer 'principals.    C.  U.  Shepard,  lecturer  in  natural  history.    William  B. 

Lewis  '  mathematics    and    natural   philosophy.      C.    A.   Coulombe,    G.    W. 

VTinchester,  G.  Geib,  assistants.    In  two  and  a  half  years  past,  140  pupils. 
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lAUMdd  femds  academy,  Miss  Sarah  Pierce,  principal,  Misses  Jones,  Ogden, 
and  Hart,  assistants.  Chshen  academy^  John  Norton  instructor.  LometuUrian 
8ckoo^  J^ew  Haven,  John  £.  Lowell  and  Cynthia  E.  Bradley,  instructors.  Frank" 
lin  instUvie,  J^eto  Haven,  Charles  U.  Sbepard,  curator.  CoUegiate  instUute, 
New  Haven,  Professor  Cleaveland,  principal.  Episcopal  academy,  Ckeshdre, 
Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.  principal.  This  seminary  has  large  funds.  Anmyer- 
sary,  first  .Wednesday  of  September.  Vacations,  four  weeks  from  first  Monday 
in  May,  and  four  weeks  from  first  Monday  in  September.  ToUand  academy,  in- 
corporated in  1829.  Rev.  William  Ely,  president,  Jeremiah  Parish,  secretary. 
EUington  school.  This  school  is  situated  at  Ellington,  about  16  miles  north- 
east nom  Hartford,  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  villages  in  the  State.  It  is  de- 
signed exclusively  for  males,  all  of  whom  board  together  under  the  care  of  pro- 
per guardians.  The  summer  term,  of  24  weeks,  commences  on  the  fourth  day 
of  May.  For  board,  washing,  tuition,  superintendence,  fuel,  and  lights,  the 
charge  is  $90  a  term,  payable  in  advance.  The  officers  of  Yale  college  say, 
that  ''the  school,  afler  a  trial  of  three  years,  has  fully  answered  expectations,  and 
is  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers,  and  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  its  system  of  instruction."  Edward  Hall,  superintendent,  John  Hall, 
principal  and  instructor  in  elocution,  Luther  Wright  in  Greek,  Samuel  G. 
Brown  in  Latin,  Luther  Haven  in  English. 

CoUeges  and  higher  seminaries. 

WesUyan  university,  at  Middletoum.  This  institution  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  15  miles  south  of  Hartford,  and  25  north-east  of  New  Haven* 
The  population  of  Middletown  in  1830,  was  6,892.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous town.  The  university  was  commenced  in  August,  1831.  The  following 
statements  will  show  its  present  condition.  FacuUy. — Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D. 
president,  and  acting  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles-lettres,  Augustus 
W.  Smith,  A.  M.  professor  of  mathematics,  and  professor  of  natural  science, 

,  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  acting  professor  of 

natural  science.  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Huber,  professor  of  modern  languages.  All  the 
studies  pursusd  at  the  university,  are  divided  into  departments,  or  general 
classes,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each.  The  number  of  these  depart- 
ments will  be  increased,  as  the  means  and  wants  of  the  university  shall  increase. 
At  present  they  consist  of  five,  viz. ; — I.  moral  science  and  belles-lettres ;  H. 
mathematics ;  IIL  ancient  languages,  and  literature ;  IV.  natural  science ;  Y. 
modem  languages.  The  students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections, 
so  as  to  accommodate  their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  standing  in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  university.  Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire  course, 
as  majr  suit  his  circumstances ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  diploma,  according  to  his  attainments. — But  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  the 
collegiate  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  except  he  pass  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  entire  classical  course.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be 
admitted  to  his  degree,  without  regard  to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the 
university.  Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit  are  kept  of  each  student— the  for- 
mer denoting  the  excellences  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  college  exercises 
— the  latter,  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his  respective  duties. 
The  president  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records  in  any  particular  case,  when 
requested  by  the  student  or  his  friends ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies 
exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where  private  and  public  admonition  have  been  e^iven 
without  effect,  a  statement  of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  friends 
of  such  delinquent  scholars.  This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipline,  preceding 
the  final  one  of  suspension  or  dismission.  The  faculty  are  determined,  that 
the  university  shall  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarrassed  and 
perhaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  members.  The  university  has  a  choice 
library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  very  respectable  philosophicid  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus.  Rev.  John  M.  Smith,  professor  of  languages,  and  a  valuable 
man,  lately  died.  The  institution  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  militazy 
academy  of  captain  Partridge. 
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WasMr^on  cotUge  at  HMford.  This  institatioii  ia  under  the  control  of  the 
Episcopftlians,  and  was  established  in  1826.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground.  Rt  Rev.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  the  first  president.    The  faculty  are  now 

Rev.  N.  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D.  president 

Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  prof,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

William  M.  Holland,  prof,  ancient  languages. 

J.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.  prof,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

George  Sumner,  M.  D.  prof,  botany. 

Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  prof,  of  law. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.  prof,  oriental  languages  and  literature. 

Rev.  Lucius  M.  Purdy,  tutor. 

Gregory  A.  Perdicaris,  teacher  Greek  language,  and  librarian. 

We  quote  the  following  statements  from  a  late  prospectus  of  the  college. 

"Terms  of  admission: — For  the  freshman  class,  English  grammar,  geog- 
nph^,  and  arithmetic;  CoBsar's  Commentaries,  or  Sallust;  Cicero^s  Select 
Orations ;  Virgil ;  Jacob's  Greek  Reader ;  the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Latin  and  Greek  Prosody,  and  composition  in 
Liatin  and  Greek,  as  taught  in  the  Latin  Tutor,  and  in  Neilson's  Greek  £xer-> 
cises.  Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing  must  sustain  a  further  examination 
on  those  branches,  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  propose  to 
enter.  Students  of  the  partial  course  must  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage 
those  studies  of  the  regular  course,  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  their  atten* 
tion.  They  recite  with  the  regular  classes,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  lectures.  The  study  of  the  modern  languages  forms  a  separate  item  of  ex« 
pense.  Every  candidate  for  admission  sh^l  present  to  the  president  a  certifi* 
cate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  his  preceptor  or  some  other  responsible 
person ;  and,  if  admitted  from  another  college,  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
dismission  in  good  standing.  Public  Worship. — The  students  are  required  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  college  chapel ;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  attend  public  worship,  either  in  the  chapel,  or  at  such  places  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  desire.  Expenses. — For  tuition,  $11  00  per  term ; 
for  room-rent,  $3  50  per  term  ;  for  the  use  of  the  library,  $1  00  per  term ;  for 
sweeping  rooms,  ringing  the  bell,  fuel  for  recitation  rooms,  and  printing,  $2  00 
per  term ;  all  payable  in  advance.  Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  occasional 
assessments  for  damages,  extra  printing,  or  other  common  expenses.  No  com- 
mons are  established,  as  it  is  preferred  that  the  students  should  board  in  private 
families,  contiguous  to  the  college.  The  price  of  board  varies  from  $1  25  to 
$1  75  per  week.  The  students  reside  in  the  college,  and  provide  for  them* 
selves  bed  and  bedding,  furniture  for  their  rooms,  fire-wood,  candles,  books, 
stationaiT,  and  washing.  Books  and  furniture  mav  be  sold,  when  the  student 
has  no  lurther  use  for  them,  at  a  moderate  reduction  from  the  original  cost 
The  following  is  a  near  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  apparel, 
pocket  money,  travelling,  and  board  in  vacations.  College  bills  $60,  board  40 
weeks,  from  50  to  $70  ;  fuel,  light,  washing,  from  16  to  $30 ;  use  of  books,  sta- 
tionary, furniture,  fi'om  10  to  $^ ;  taxes  in  classes,  from  5  to  $8 ;  total,  per 
annum,  from  141  to  $198.  In  regard  to  all  monies  and  expenses  the  followmg 
provisions  of  the  college  laws  must  be  strictly  complied  with : — ^  To  prevent 
extravagant  or  improper  expenditure  by  the  students,  all  monies  designed  for 
their  use  shall  be  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lege Bursar,  who  shall  superintend  their  expenses  with  a  parental  discre- 
tion. No  student  may  purchase  any  thing  without  his  permission.  All  ne^ 
cessary  articles  for  the  student's  use  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Bursar,  who 
shall  keep  a  correct  account  with  each  student  of  all  receipts  and  expendi<» 
tores  on  his  behalf,  and  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary  for  his  services ;  and  ho 
shall  charge  each  student  with  three  ^r  cent  on  all  monies  so  disbursed, 
azid  pay  the  same  into  tlie  college  treasury.  If  any  student  shall  receive  any 
manof  tMck  dots  not  pass  ikrough  ^  hands  of  the  Bursar,  he  shall  be  liable  ta 
disnnman  from  the  tnstUutUm?    The  present  Bursar  is  William  M.  Hollan4i 
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A.  M.  professor  of  ancient  languages ;  "who  particularly  desires  that  all  monies 
transmitted  to  him,  for  the  use  of  students,  may  be  enclosed,  (whether  by  mail 
or  otherwise,)  in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
natural  science  is  very  complete,  most  of  it  having  been  recently  imported 
from  Paris ;  and  a  valuable  mineralogical  cabinet  has  been  deposited  in  the  in- 
stitution by  the  professor  in  that  department.  The  college  library  contains 
about  2,000  select  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  the  different  societies  about 
2,500  volumes  more,  to  all  of  which  the  students  have  access.  The  valuable 
library  of  Dr.  Jarvis  is  also  deposited  in  the  college.  A  botanical  garden  and 
green-house  is  attached  to  the  college,  well  stocked  with  plants,  both  exotic 
and  indigenous. 

Ycde  college.  This  institution  was  established  in  1700,  and  incorporated  in 
1701.  It  was  established  at  Saybrook,  and  tlie  first  commencement  was  held 
there  September  13,  1702.  To  avoid  charges,  the  commencements  were  for 
several  years  private.  In  1703,  there  was  a  general  contribution  throughout 
the  colony  to  build  a  college-house.  In  1716,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.  The  first  commencement  at  New  Haven  was  in  1717,  when  four 
individuals  were  admitted  to  the  decree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  gave  a  donation  of  books  to  the  college,  worth  £100, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300.  In  gratitude  for  his  munificent  donation,  the 
institution  was  named  Yale  College.  In  1733,  Bishop  Berkely,  of  Ireland, 
gave  1,000  volumes  of  books,  and  two  small  foundations  for  premiums.  There 
are  now  10  college  buildings ;  four  of  which  are  halls,  100  feet  by  40,  foar 
stories  high,  containing  32  rooms  each  for  students ;  a  new  and  convenient 
chapel,  onp  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  theological  school,  and  another 
to  the  library ;  two  other  buildings  containing  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures, 
and  libraries ;  a  dining  hall  of  stone,  with  an  elegant  apartment  above  for  the 
mineralogical  cabinet  and  lectures  ;  a  chemical  laboratory  ;  and  the  medical 
college,  a  large  edifice  of  stone.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are 
very  good.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents : — Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701 — 1707- 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.  1719—1722.  Rev.  Eiisha  Williams,  1726—1739. 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1739—1766.  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766—1777.  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  1777—1795.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 
1795—1817.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  1817.    The  faculty  are  now : 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  president 

Hon.  David  Daggett,  LL.  D.  prof,  of  law. 

Thomas  Hubbard,  M.  D.  prof,  of  surgery. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.  LL.  D.  prof,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  &c. 

James  L.  Kingsley,  LL.  D.  prof.  Latin. 

Eli  Ives,  M*  D.  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.  Dwight  prof,  theology. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.  D.  prof*  anatomy,  &c. 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.  D.  prof,  obstetrics. 

Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  prof,  sacred  literature. 

Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  instructor  in  law. 

Rev.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.  prof,  divinity. 

Rev.  Chauncy  A.  Goodrich,  prof,  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Denison  Olmsted,  prof.  math,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  prof.  Greek. 

Henry  Durant,  William  Carter,  Henry  N.  Day,  Flavel  Bascom,  Alfred  New- 
ton, Leverett  Griggs,  Anthony  D.  Stanley,  and  David  C.  Comstock,  tutors ; 
Oliver  P.  Hubbari^  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry ;  Erasmus  D.  North, 
teacher  in  elocution.  The  following  statements  will  give  further  information  in 
respect  to  the  college.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  till  he 
has  completed  his  fourteenth  year ;  nor  to  an  advanced  standing  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  age.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 
In  each  year  there  are  three  terms  or  sessions.  The  three  younger  classes  are 
divided,  each  into  three  parts ;  and  each  of  the  divisions  is  committed  to  the 
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particular  charge  of  a  tutCHr,  wlio,  with  the  assietance  of  the  profeMors,  instructf 
it.  The  senior  class  is  instructed  by  the  president  and  professors.  Each  of  the 
four  classes  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  in  a  day  ;  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  when  they  have  only  two.  Gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
teach  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  engaged  by  the  faculty  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches  to  those  students  who  desire  it,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  Berkeleian  premium,  of  about  forty-six  dollars  a  year,  is  given  to 
the  scholar  in  each  class  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
provided  he  reside  as  a  graduate  in  New  Haven,  one,  two,  or  three  years.  Pre- 
miums are  also  given  for  Latin  and  English  composition,  and  for  declamation  ia 
public.  Expenses. — ^The  college  bills  are  made  out  by  the  treasurer  and  stew- 
ard three  times  a  year,  at  the  close  of  each  term ;  and  are  presented  to  the 
students,  who  are  required  to  present  them  to  their  parents,  guardians  or  pat- 
rons. If  any  student  fails  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  recite  till  the  bills  are  paid.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  near 
estimate  of  the  ntctssary  expenses,  without  including  apparel,  pocket  money, 
travelling,  and  board  in  vacations.  .Treasurer's  bill,  $49 ;  board  in  commons, 
40  weeks,  from  60  to  i?70 ;  fuel  and  light,  from  8  to  $16 ;  use  of  books  recited, 
and  stationary,  from  5  to  §15  ;  use  of  furniture,  bed  and  bedding,  from  5  to  $15; 
washing,  from  8  to  $18 ;  taxes  in  the  classes,  &.c.  from  5  to  $7;  total,  from  140 
to  $190.  By  a  resolve  of  the  corporation,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  is  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  indigent  students,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  merit. 

The  Aadogical  department.  The  instructors  in  the  theological  department 
are  a  professor  of  didactic  theology,  a  professor  of  sacred  literature,  and  the 
professors  of  divinity  and  of  rhetoric  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college. 
The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years ;  and  the  students  are 
divided  into  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes.  I^he  time  of  admission  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  collegiate  term.  The  terms  and  vacations  are  the 
same  with  those  in  the  college.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are  hopeful  piety, 
and  a  liberal  education  at  some  college,  unless  the  candidate  have  otherwise 
qualified  himself  for  pursuing  advantageously  the  prescribed  course  of  studies. 
No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  and  lectures.  No  funds  have  as  yet  been 
granted  to  this  department  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  indigent  students. 
Board  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $1  25,  to  $1  75  per  week. 

TV  ktw  school.  The  law  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  David 
Daggett,  LL.  D.,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  Connecticut,  and  professor  of 
law;  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law.  The 
students  are  required  to  pehise  the  most  important  elementary  treatises,  and  are 
daily  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receive  at  the  same  time 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  subject  they  are  studying.  A  course  of 
lectures  is  delivered  by  the  professor  of  law,  on  all  the  titles  and  subjects  of 
common  and  statute  law.  A  moot  court  is  holden  once  a  week  or  oflener,  which 
employs  the  students  in  drawing  pleadings  and  investigating  and  arguing 
questions  of  law.  Arrangements  are  making  and  nearly  completed,  by  which 
the  students  can  at  all  times  examine  the  statute  laws  of  each  State  in  the  Union, 
and  all  the  reported  cases  which  have  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
students  are  furnished  with  the  use  of  the  elementary  books  and  have  access  at 
all  times,  to  the  college  libraries,  and  to  a  law  library,  comprising  every  important 
work,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  terms  for  tuition  are  $75  00  for  one  year ; 
for  six  months,  $50  00 :  ft)r  any  term  exceeding  one  year,  at  the  rate  of  $75  00 
per  annum.  The  entrance  fee  is  $5  00 ;  and  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  library, 
and  the  constant  use  of  the  text-books,  $5  00.  All  payable  in  advance.  The 
course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  allowing  eight  weeks  vacation  each  year. 
Students  are,  however,  received  for  a  shorter  period.  The  professor  of  law 
delivers  lectures  to  the  senior  class  in  college,  during  the  first  and  second  terms 
once  in  each  week. 

7%e  nudieal  ingtfiutwn.    The  instructors  of  the  medical  institution,  are  a 
professor  of  surgery,  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  a  professor  of  the 
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theory  and  practice  of  physic,  a  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  lectures 
commence  twelve  weeks  from  tlie  third  .Wednesday  in  August,  and  continue 
sixteen  weeks.  During  the  course,  from  50  to  100  lectures  are  given  by  each 
professor.  The  students  have  access  to  the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  on 
paying  the  fees  of  the  course,  and  they  may  attend  the  lectures  on  mineralogy 
and  geology  without  charge.  The  examination  for  licenses  and  degrees  is  held 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  lectures.  The  institution  is  furnished  with  a 
library  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The  students  have  access  also  to  the  library 
of  the  college,  and  to  the  cabinet  of  minerals.  The  fees,  which  are  paid  in 
advance,  are  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  course,  except  on  obstetrics, 
which  is  six  dollars.  The  matriculation  fee  and  contingent  bill  are  seven  dollars 
and  fifbf  cents.  The  entire  expense  of  a  residence  of  four  months,  through  the 
course,  including  fees  and  all  expenses,  except  clothing,  is  from  120  to  150 
dollars. 

Litchfield  law  schooL  Litchfield  is  the  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  30 
miles  west  of  Hartford,  31  north-west  of  New  Haven,  329  from  Washington. 
We  quote  the  following  statements  respecting  the  celebrated  law  school  in  this 
town.  The  number  of  students  from  1798  to  1827,  both  iilclusive,  was  730. 
This  law  school  was  established  in  1782  by  die  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  late  chief 
justice  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  under  his  sole  direction  until  the  year  1798, 
when  the  Hon.  J.  Gould  was  associated  with  him.  These  gentlemen  continued 
their  joint  labors  until  1820,  since  which  period  Judge  Gould  has  lectured  alone. 
From  its  commencement,  it  has  enjoyed  a  patronage,  which  distinguished  talent 
combined  with  great  legal  attainment  justly  merited.  It  has  been  composed  of 
young  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom  have  since  been 
eminently  conspicuous,  both  as  jurists  and  as  statesmen.  And  indeed  even  now, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  legal  seminaries  which  have  been  established 
throughout  our  country,  this  school  maintains  its  pre-eminence.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages,  which  the  mode  of  instruction 
here  prescribed,  possesses  over  the  systems  usually  adopted  in  similar  institu- 
tions. According  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Judge  Gould,  the  law  is  divided  into 
forty-eight  titles,  which  embrace  all  its  important  branches,  and  of  which  he 
treats  in  systematic  detail.  These  titles  are  the  result  of  thirty  years  severe 
and  close  application.  They  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  legal  reading  during 
that  period,  and  continue  moreover  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  modern 
adjudications.  The  lectures,  which  are  delivered  every  day,  and  which  usually 
occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  embrace  everv  principle  and  rule  falling  under  the 
several  divisions  of  the  different  titles.  The  examinations,  which  are  held  every 
Saturday,  upon  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  consist  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  each  rule,  and  not  merely  of  such  questions 
as  can  be  answered  from  memory  without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment  These 
examinations  are  held  a  part  of  the  time,  by  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Esq.  a 
distinguished  gentleman  of  the  bar,  whose  practice  enables  him  to  introduce 
frequent  and  familiar  illustrations,  which  create  an  interest,  and  serve  to  impress 
more  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  knowleidge  acquired  during  the  week.  There 
is  also  connected  with  the  institution,  a  moot  caurt  for  the  argument  of  law 
questions,  at  which  Judge  Gould  presides.  The  questions  that  are  discussed, 
are  prepared  by  him  in  the  forms  in  which  they  generally  arise.  These  courts 
are  held  once  at  least  in  each  week,  two  students  acting  as  counsellors,  one  on 
each  side :  And  the  arguments  that  are  advanced,  togeUier  with  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  are  carefully  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
preparation  of  these  questions,  access  may  at  all  times  be  had  to  an  extensive 
library.  Besides  these  courts,  tliere  are  societies  established  for  improvement 
in  forensic  exercises,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  students.  The 
whole  course  is  completed  in  fourteen  months,  including  two  vacations  of  four 
weeks  each,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn.  No  student  can  enter 
for  a  shorter  period  than  three  months.  The  terms  of  instruction  are  $100  for 
the  fiiM  year,  and  $60  for  the  second,  payable  either  in  advance  or  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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Atjflum  for  iU  dettf  and  dwiib  erf  Hartford.  For  the  following  incts  re^ 
specting  this  interesting  institution,  we  are  indebted  to  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedia : — ^The  American  asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  owes  its  origin  to  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that  city.  The  attention  of  people  being  excited, 
it  was  computed  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution at  Hartford  for  their  relief,  having  previously  stipulated  for  means  of  per-* 
sonally  examining  the  European  institutions  for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  af- 
flicted«  Mr.  Gallaudet  embarked  for  Europe  in  May,  1815.  He  returned  la 
August,  1816,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  tha 
abl^  Sicard.  The  course  of  instruction  commenced,  with  seven  pupUs,  in  April, 
1817,  and,  in  1829,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institution,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet  and  nine  assistant  instructors.  54  of  the  pupils  were  supported 
wholly  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  15,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  that  of 
New  Hampshire  ;  13  by  that  of  Maine  ;  21  by  that  of  Vermont ;  and  13  by  that 
of  Connecticut  The  institution,  from  its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  persons.  The  funds  of  the  asylum  have  been  derived  from  private 
donations,  and  from  a  grant  of  land  in  Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  1819.  These  have  furnished  the  institution  with  a  large  and 
commodious  brick  building,  in  which  the  pupils  reside  and  receive  instruction ; 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  principal,  and  convenient  out-houses,  including  two 
brick  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  work  four  or  five  hours  daily,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the  directors  to  form  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  considerahle  amount  The  grounds  (between  seven  and  eight 
acres  in  extent)  are  on  a  very  delightful  and  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  city.  When  the  asylum  commenced,  the  charge  to  each  pupil  was 
$200  a  year  for  board,  lodging  and  washing,  fuel,  candles,  stationary,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  of  the  school-room ;  besides  a  continual  superintendence  of 
their  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals,  and  tuition.  In  consequence  of  the 
sales  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  in  Alabama,  the  charge  is  now  reduced  to  $115  a 
year — a  sum,  however,  which  falls  considerably  short  of  the  actual  expense  in- 
curred for  each  pupil.  By  this  mode  of  distributing  the  annual  income  derived 
from  the  funds  of  the  institution,  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  parent  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  may  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  public  bounty.  To 
employ  their  funds  in  educating  pupils  gratuitously,  would  soon  entirely  ex- 
haust them.  One  great  object,  that  the  asylum  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  is, 
the  diffusion  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  throughout  the  Union,  and  to 
satisfy  candid  and  intelligent  minds,  that  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  mechanical  or  intellectual,  is  of  primary  importance. 
Its  efforts,  in  this  respect,  have  met  with  great  success.  It  has  furnished  the 
Pennsylvania  institution,  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  present  principal  and  two  as- 
sistant teachers ;  it  afforded  instruction  to  the  principals  of  the  two  institutions 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  and  the  principal  of  the  one  at  Canajoharie,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  was  one  of  its  earliest  pupils.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  institutions,  all  of  which  have  derived  their  system  of  instruction 
from  the  American  asylum,  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  United  States — that  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Among  the  318  pupils,  who  have  been  members  of  the 
asylum,  only-  75  have  been  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  most  of  whom 
were  in  quite  moderate  circumstances.  Out  of  the  same  number,  consisting  of 
178  males  and  140  females,  134  were  born  deaf;  154  lost  their  hearing  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood ;  and  of  30,  no  certain  information  could  be  procured. 

New  York. 

Elementary  educaHon, 

The  foil  owing  is  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  made  in  January,  1833.  '^  There  were  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1831,  which  was  the  date  of  the  latest 
reports  on  the  number  of  children^  508,878  children  over  5  and  under  16  yean 
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of  a?e  ;  of  whom  494,959  received  inBtraction  in  district  schools.  The  whole 
number  of  organized  school  districts  in  the  State  is  9,600 ;  of  which  8,941  made 
their  annual  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  an 
average  period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of  new  districts 
formed  during  the  year  was  267 ;  and  the  number  of  those  which  made  reports  to 
the  commissioners  increased  106.  In  each  of  six  counties  of  the  State,  15,000 
scholars  are  annually  instructed ;  in  twenty-four,  including  the  last,  10,000  each; 
Oneida  county,  with  a  population  of  71,000  has  more  than  20,000  children 
between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  Twenty  counties  have  moro  than  200  district 
schools  in  each ;  several  have  250 ;  and  three  over  300.  Oneida  has  350.  In 
each  of  112  towns,  more  than  1,000  children  are  annually  instructed ;  in  several, 
more  than  1,500 ;  and  in  a  few,  more  than  2,000.  £ighty-one  districts  have  20 
or  more  school  districts  in  each ;  several  of  these  more  than  25,  and  a  few  more 
than  30.  The  average  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  is  nearly  12^ 
for  each  town.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instructed  ,in  those  districts 
which  made  returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  55  for  each  school.  In  1816,  the 
number  of  organized  districts  was  2,755,  and  the  children  taught  according  to  the 
returns,  was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those  districts  which  have  adopted  the 
wstenif  in  16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6,845 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  taught,  in  the  same  time,  354,853.  The  productive  capital  of  the  New 
York  school  fund  now  amounts  to  $l,7.*i5,175  28  cents.  The  revenue  it  afforded 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Sept  last,  was  $93,755  31.  But  the  revenue 
for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  $101,250 ;  for  the  fund  is  increasing.  This 
revenue  is  paid  over  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  so  much  is 
added  from  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round  sum  of 
9100,000.  To  this  if  we  add  $188,384  53  cents,  the  avails  of  a  stote  tax;  and 
^17,198  25  which  is  derived  from  local  funds  possessed  by  some  of  the  towns, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $305,582  78 :  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the 
^  public  money.'  It  appears  that  761  towns  paid  to  their  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  by  way  of  subscription,  voluntary  contribution,  qr  taxation  in  their 
several  districts,  $358,320  17 ;  and  this  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $()«)3,902  95  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  about  $(iO,000  otherwise  applied  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus 
where  the  State  or  the  school  fund  pays  one  dollar  for  teachers'  wages,  an 
inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his  property,  pays  $1  28 ;  and  by  voluntary 
contribution  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  the  same  object, 
to  which  is  added  the  proportion  of  17  cents,  derived  from  the  local  school  fund. 
So  that  the  State  pays  less  than  one  sixthy  and  tlie.  inhabitants  five  sixths  of  the 
teachers'  wages.  But  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  only  about  one 
half  of  the  expense  annually  incurred  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The 
yearly  value  of  the  capital  vested  in  school-houses,  the  books,  fuel,  &c.  is 
estimated  at  $462,579 ;  which  added  to  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  w^es 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,126,482  45  cents,  expended  annually  in  the  State  of 
New  York  on  common  schools.  And  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund,  that  is, 
tbje  $100,000  paid  from  the  state  treasury  pays  a  fraction  lesd  than  one  eleventh 
of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  these  schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never 
has  paid  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole.  Thus,  every  year's  experience  of 
the  tendency  of  the  New  York  common  school  system  should  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  which  devised  a  plan  so  excellent,  and  which  makes  a 
fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State,  instead  of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  especiaJly  in 
Connecticut.  -  In  further  confirmation  of  the  same  views, — ^if  furtlier  confirmation 
were  necessary, — the  same  report  contains  the  following  striking  illustration  of 
the  evil  which  results  from  funds  so  large  as  to  render  individual  effort  almost 
unnecessary.  The  seven  counties  of  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison, 
Onondaga,  Seneca,  and  Tompkins,  with  local  funds  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  $12,795,  paid-  in  the  whole  only  about  thirty-four  and  six  tenths  cents,  to 
each  inhabitant,  upon  an  average,  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  while  the 
seven  counties  of  Jefferson,  Erie,  Ontario,  Duchess,  Su£folk,  Livingston,  and 
Yates,  wiih  no  funds  at  all,  paid  thirty-seven  and  one  tenth  centa  to  an  inhabitant. 
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Nothiiiff  can  be  more  dear,  from  this  companion,  than  that  the  poMeflaion  of  a 
liberal  fund  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts,  bat  not  of  mcreaiing  the  sum  total,  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
The  superintendent  appears  to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which 
there  are  about  57  in  the  State,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate 
seminaries  f6r  preparing  teachers  for  common  schools;  and  also  urges  with 
great  earnestness,  the  importance  of  employing  competent  teachers  of  commoi^ 
schools,  at  much  more  liberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more 
rigid  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and, — as  we 
are  yery  happy  to  see, — expresses  a  deep  conyiction  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  proyide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.  Arrangements  haye  been  made  for  furnishing  eyery  school  district 
in  the  St&te  with  a  copy  of  Hall's  lectures  on  school  keeping :  a  measure  of 
undoubted  importance,  and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  States. 

The  sum  apportioned  to  public  schools  in  New  York  city,  during  the  year 
1832,  was  $90,748  86,  being  nearly  $20  to  each  scholar  instructed  in  the 
schools,  which  are  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  share  in  the  funds.  The  cul* 
|Mible  indifference  of  parents  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools,  is  still  felt  as  a  serious  evil  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  public 
school  society  has  endeavored  to  counteract  this  deplorable  apathy,  by  employ- 
ing  a  person  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  to  visit  parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  *'  excluding  from  the  participation  of  public  charity,  when  it 
roaj  be  required,  all  out-door  poor,  whether  emigrants  or  not,  who,  having  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  neglect  or  refbse  to  send  them  to  some  one 
of  the  public  sdhools."  About  4,000  families  are  usually  aided  as  out-door  poor ; 
averaging  five  to  each  family,  it  gives  a  total  of  20,000,  who  will  feel  the  benefit 
of  this  ordinance.  The  English  reader  is  used  in  549  towns  in  the  State  ; 
Daboll's  arithmetic  in  472 ;  Murray's  grammar  in  462 ;  Webster's  spelling  book 
in  433 ;  the  New  Testament  in  166 ;  Woodbridge's  geography  in  375 ;  Walker's 
dictionaiT  in  95 ;  Olney's  geography  in  183 ;  Cobb's  spelling  book  in  235 ; 
Kirkhaxn  8  grammar  in  111,  &c. 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

^The  incorporated  academies,"  says  Mr.  Flagg,  in  his  last  report,  <'may  be 
relied  upon  as  seminaries  for  the  eaucation  of  teachers.  There  are  now  57 
academies  in  the  State;  in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  which  about 
$400,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State  and  by  individuals ;  and  to  these 
academies  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  distributed  annually  by  the  State.  In  1827, 
$150,000  were  transferred  from  the  general  funds  of  the  State,  to  the  literature 
fund,  for  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  education  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  by  increasing  the  apportionment  to  the  academies."  In  each  senatorial 
district  the  sum  of  $1,250  is  distributed.  The  following  we  give  as  specimens. 
They  tie  in  the  7th  and  8th  districts. 

Aubimi,              $206  00  Pompey,  $54  96  Middlebury,  $222  37 

Cayoga,                 164  84  Yates  County,  128  24  Monroe,  60  10 

Canandaigua,         193  84  Builalo,  174  29  Rochester,  218  46 

Onondaga,               54  96  Fredonia,  129  21  SpringvUle,  125  21 

OntarioFemale,    256  38  Gaines,  42  07  > 

Ovid,                     187  78  Lewiston,  177  29         Total,  $2,500 

Of  the  condition  of  many  of  liie  academies,  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  par- 
ticular statements.  The  following  list  includes  a  portion  of  the  institutions  not 
•nomezated  above. 

Albany,  Canandai^a,  Cherry  Valley, 

Albany  Female,  Canajoharie,  Delaware, 

Bridgewater,  Clinton,  Dutchess,  Pouj^eepme, 

Cambridge,  Clinton,  at  B.  Hampton,  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush, 
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Granville,  Kinderhook,  St  Lawrence,  Potsdam, 

GreenviUe,  Lansingbargh,  Schenectady, 

Hamilton,  Lowville,  Sem.  Gen.  Conf.  Madison, 

Hudson,  MoDtffomery,  Steaben, 

Johnstown,  Mt  Pleasant,  Union  Hall,  Jamaica, 

Ithica,  Newburgh,  Utica, 

Kingston,  Oxford,  Washington,  Salem. 

At  Rochuter  is  a  manual  labor  school,  which  not  long  since  commenced 
operations.  At  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  is  the  Oneida  instUiUey  a  manual  labor 
school,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years.  Rev.  George  W.  Gale 
has  lately  been  chosen  principal.  An  effort  is  making  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  institution  with  buildings,  apparatus,  &c.  A 
special  object  is  to  prepare  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Of  the  70,  who  are  now 
members  of  the  institution,  three  fourths  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  own 
efforts  for  the  means  of  education.  At  Newburgh,  is  the  Oraiige  cowniy  irufi- 
tviion^  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phinney.  The  number  of  lads  is  lim- 
ited to  25,  all  of  whom  board  with  the  principal.  The  terms  for  tuition,  board, 
fuel,  &c.  are  from  $150  to  $200,  according  to  the  age  of  the  scholar.  The  Kxn- 
derhook  academy  is  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Silas  Metcalf,  and  James  Johnson, 
Jr.  The  moral  improvement  of  the  pupils  receives  particular  attention.  The 
library  contains  nearly  400  select  volumes.  Board  is  about  $1  75  a  week ; 
tuition  from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter.  The  JUhany  academy  has  16  trustees,  and  220 
students.  T.  R.  Beck,  principal ;  Peter  Bullions,  Joseph  Henry,  Daniel  D.  T. 
Leach,  and  G.  W.  Carpenter,  instructors.  Buffalo  literary  and  scientific  academy. 
Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  principal ;  Rev.  G.  O.  Warner,  and  James  Jarvis,  Jr.  as- 
sistants. Erasmus  hall  academy^  Flatbush,  L.  I.  four  miles  from  New  York 
city,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  principal.  The  building  is  100  feet  by  36,  with  a  wing  of 
50  feet  by  25.  Flushing  institute  for  boys,  Queens  county.  Rev.  Mr.  Muh- 
lenberg,  principal,  (renepa  academu  for  boys,  connected  with  Geneva  college, 
86  pupils  in  1830.  The  Troy  femaU  seminary  was  instituted  in  1821.  Enuna 
Willard,  principal,  a  vice  principal,  and  19  assistants.  Pupils  between  200  and 
300,  one  third  from  Troy.  The  Brooklyn  collegiate  institute^  opposite  New  York 
city,  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  designed  to  afford  young  ladies  the  same  advan- 
tages that  are  enjoyed  by  youn^  men  in  colleges.  75  pupils  can  be  accommo- 
dated as  boarders  with  the  principal.  The  Ontario  female  seminary  was  incor- 
porated in  1825,  capital  $10,000,  Miss  Hannah  Upham,  principal;  and  5  assist- 
ants ;  100  scholars.  The  other  principal  female  academies  are  Clinton,  Hamil- 
ton, Cortlandville,  Homer,  Cooperstown,  Whitesboro,  Washington  at  Green- 
wich, Rensselaerville,  Hobart  in  Delaware  county,  Mt.  Pleasant  in  Westchester, 
&c.  In  1830,  there  had  been  distributed  to  the  various  academies  from 
the  literature  fund,  $120,188  83 ;  and  given  directly  by  the  legislature. 
$27,268  82. 

Colleges  and  k^her  seminaries. 

Broekport  eoUege.  Brockport  is  situated  on  the  great  western  canal,  72  miles 
east  of  Buffalo.  It  is  a  flourishing  village.  The  college,  which  the  Baptists  are 
here  erecting,  is  constructed  of  free  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  five  stories  high  in- 
cluding the  basement  Exclusive  of  the  chapel,  library-room,  &c.  there 
are  to  do  90  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Connected  with  the 
institution  are  five  acres  of  land.  The  whole  cost  of  the  establishment  is 
$15,000. 

Geneva  college.  This  institution  was  established  at  Geneva  in  1825.  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.  president  '*  The  discipline  exercised  at  this  college, 
is  as  much  as  possible  of  the  paternal  character,  by  private  admonition,  rather 
than  public  censure,  by  the  endeavor  to  produce  correct  conduct  from  the  in- 
culcation of  correct  principles — ^religious  principles,  if  this  can  be  effected — ^if 
not  firom  the  inculcation  of  honorable  and  gentlemanly  feelings.  A  system  of 
espionage  and  coercion  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.^    Geneva,  in  which  the 
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eoUege  is  located,  is  one  of  the  most  delightilil  villages  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York.    The  following  is  the  list  of  officers. 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.  president. 

Horace  Webster,  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

r->  prof'  of  Greek  and  Latin* 

M.  D.  Holstein,  prof,  of  modem  languages. 

Aubvm  theological  seminary.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  18*20.    The  faculty  are 

Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.  prof,  of  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Perrine,  D.  D.  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Rev.  Henry  Mills,  prof,  of  biblical  literature. 
-^— y  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

Board  is  furnished  at  about  $1  a  week.  The  principal  building  is  of  stone, 
and  is  very  commodious  and  well  situated,  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  This  seminary  is  in  the  centre  of  the  western  portion  of  New 
York,  and  in  one  of  the  most  important  districts  of  country  in  the  United  States. 
The  library  is  a  valuable  collection  of  theological  books. 

HandUon  college^  This  institution  is  located  at  Clinton,  a  village  in  the  town 
of  ELirkland,  Oneida  county.  It  was  established  in  1812.  Rev.  Azel  Backus, 
D.  D.  was  the  first  president  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Davis, 
D.  D.  Dr.  D.  resigned  in  1832,  and  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  president  elect  The  location  of  this  college  is  delightful.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  three  in  number,  four  stories  hiffh,  stand  in  a  line,  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  rich  and  picturesque  scenery. 
A  law  professorship  has  been  recently  founded  in  this  college,  by  the  bequest 
of  $20,000  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Maynard,  of  Utica.    The  faculty  of  this  college  are 

Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  president  elect 

John  H.  Lathrop,  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  Simeon  North,  prof,  of  languages. 

Josiah  Noyes,  M.  D.  prof,  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

,  prof,  of  law. 

Ebenezer  D.  Maltbie,  tutor.        ' 

HanaUon  literary  and  theolof^ical  seminary.  This  institution  is  at  Hamilton, 
in  Madison  coun^.  It  was  incoiporated  in  1819.  The  sum  of  $8,000  was 
raised.  In  1822,  the  instruction  of  the  students  was  committed  to  two  profes- 
sors. In  1^23,  a  building  was  erected,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40  students. 
Another  building  was  finished  in  1827.  It  is  of  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  four 
stories  high,  containing  34  rooms  for  study,  as  manv  for  lodging,  a  readiner-room, 
lectnre-room,  and  a  chapel,  sufficient  to  acconunooate  2,0u)  people.  The  ex- 
pense was  about  $7,000.  Near  the  building  there  is  a  commodious  boarding- 
noose,  a  joiner's  shop,  and  a  farm  of  130  acres,  owned  by  the  Baptist  education 
socie^.  The  first  building  having  been  sold  to  the  Hamilton  academy,  and 
the  second  being  now  full,  uie  trustees  are  preparing  to  put  up  another  of  equal 
size.  Formerly  the  education  society  which  originated  this  institution,  gave 
indigent  students  board  and  tuition.  They  have  now  adopted  the  loaning  sys- 
tem, with  interest  from  the  time  the  students  leave  the  institution.  For  board, 
washing,  and  lodging,  students  are  charged  $1  a  week ;  for  tuition,  $16  a  year. 
For  admission,  testimonials  of  a  good  Christian  character,  and  of  competent 
talents  are  required.  The  regular  course  requires  four  years,  and  about  two  in 
the  preparatory  department  For  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  them 
to  take  a  full  course,  arrangements  are  made  for  a  course  of  three  or  four  years 
in  the  preparatory  department 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.  prof,  mental  philosophy  and  theology. 

Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  prof,  biblical  theology. 

Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  prof.  Hebrew,  and  biblical  criticism. 

Rev.  Daniel  Hascall,  prof  sacred  rhetoric. 

Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  prof,  elect  of  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  prof,  languages. 

William  Mather,  M.  D.  of  Fairfield,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry. 
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Medical  achool  of  f^oAifiM.  This  school  is  established  by  authority  of  fbe 
State,  and  is  under  its  patronage.  It  has  190  sttidents.  It  is  in  Herkimer 
county,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  western  district  of  the  State.  The 
professors  are 

J.  McNauffhton,  M.  D.  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D.  prof,  physic  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

W.  Willoughby,  M.  D.  prof,  obstetrics,  dtc. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.  prof,  chemistry. 

James  Delamater,  M.  D.  prof,  surgery. 

Harhnck  seminary.  This  institution  owes  its  establishment  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Hartwig,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  bequeathed  a  large 
estate  in  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  seminary,  for  training  ministere  of 
the  gospel,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  1815, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  principal  and  first  professor  of  theology  should  always 
be  a  Lutheran.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  county.  The 
seminary  commenced  its  operations  in  1815,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  £.  L. 
Hazelius,  D.  D.  as  principal.  At  his  resignation,  in  August,  1830,  Rev.  G. 
B.  Miller  was  elected  principal.  Rev.  C.  B.  Thummel  is  assistant  teacher  and 
librarian.  The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  theological  and 
academical.  In  the  academical,  the  students  are  fitted  for  college,  or  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.  The  theological  department  embraces  three  years.  The 
text-books  are  Schmucker's  Storr  and  Flatt,  Hornets  introduction,  Jahn's  Jewish 
antiquities,  and  Stuart's  Hebrew  grammar.  Thq  academical  students  are  about 
80;  theoloffical,  9.  The  theological  library  contains  1,000  volumes.  Other 
libraries,  400. 

Union  eoUege.  Schenectady,  where  this  institution  is  established,  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  from  Albany.  The  Erie  canal  passes 
through  it,  and  it  is  connected  with  Albany  by  a  rail  road.  The  population  in 
1830,  was  4,256.  The  college  was  founded  in  1795.  The  first  president  was 
the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  brother  of  the  president  of  New  Jersey  college.  He 
presided  over  it  with  great  reputation  for  three  years.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  who  continued  in  the  office  from  June,  1799.  till 
his  death,  August  1,  1801.  The  present  incumbent  is  Rev.  Eliphdet  fiott, 
P.  D.,  LL.  D.    The  professors  are 

Rev.  Robert  Proudfit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  John  A.  Yates,  oriental  literature. 

Joel  B.  Nott,  botany  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  John  Nott,  assistant  prof,  languages. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Proat,  I.  W.  Jackson,  Thomas  C.  Reed,  assistant  professora. 

The  college  buildings  are  each  200  feet  long,  four  stories  high,  of  briok,  cov- 
ered with  white  stucco.  They  are  on  a  rising  ground,  a  number  of  fbet  above 
the  town.  The  institution  has  a  valuable  library,  apparatus,  and  fhnds  in  profit- 
able investment 

Columbia  college.  This  institution,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded  by 
royal  charter,  in  1754,  under  the  name  of  ^ing^s  colle^,  by  which  title  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  until  the  revolution.  The  presidents  under  the  charter 
were  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  1754—1763.  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  LL.  D.  17(53— 
1775.  Durinff  the  interval  between  1776  and  1784,  the  business  of  instruction 
was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  to  the  services 
of  a  military  hospitd.  The  regents  of  the  university,  (individuals  appointed  by 
act  of  the  legislature  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
State,)  discharged  the  duties  of  trustees  till  1787,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  orinnal  charter  of  the  college  was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution altered  to  Columbia  college,  and  the  government  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  presidents  under  this  new  charter,  are  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.  D.  1787—1800.    Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  D.  D.  1801—1801.    Rt  Rev. 
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BtDJamin  Mom,  D.  D.  1801—1811.    Rev.  WiUiam  Harris,  D.  D.  1811—1839. 
Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.  1830.    The  faculty  are, 

William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.  president. 

Rev.  John  Mc Vicar,  D.  D.  prof.  mor.  and  men.  phil.  rhet  and  polit.  economy.^ 

N.  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.  pTo£  Greek  and  Latin. 

Charles  Anthon,  Jay  prof.  Latin  and  Greek. 

James  Renwick,  prof,  nat  philos.  and  chemistry. 

Henry  J.  Anderson,  prof.  math,  and  astronomy. 

James  Kent,  LL.  D.  prof.  law. 

Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  profl  Italian. 

Rev.  Antoine  Verren,  prof.  French. 

A  grammar  school  connected  with  the  college,  under  the  care  of  professor 
Anthon,  contains  100  students. 

Univargiiy  of  the  cUy  of  JVctr  York*  This  university  was  chartered  hy  the 
legislature  in  1831.  It  is  projected  on  the  liberal  scale  of  the  universities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  subscription  of 
individuals.  It  ia  governed  by  a  council  of  32  members,  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, together  with  the  mayor  and  four  members  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city.  There  are  two  general  departments  in  the  university.  The  first 
comprises  professorships  and  faculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literatore  and  science,  which  may  be  increased  according  to  the  progress  of 
discovery  and  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  second  embraces  what  ia 
usually  deemed  a  full  course  of  classical,  philosophical  and  mathematical 
instruction,  and  also  a  complete  course  of  English  literature,  of  mathematics, 
and  sciences,  with  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  generally  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  The  emoluments  of  professors  arise  from  salaries 
and  from  fees.  The  professors  are  divided  into  faculties  of  letters,  of  science 
and  the  arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  The  last  is  not  yet  appointed.  In  the 
first  general  department,  there  are  aitending  members,  who  are  subjected  only 
to  such  general  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  pajrment  of  fees,  and 
good  order  within  the  precincts  of  the  university ;  and  mairiad<ded  members, 
who  are  candidates  for  honors,  and  who  are  subjected  to  examinations  and  to 
the  discipline  of  the  institution.  In  the  second  general  department  the  course 
of  instruction  is  by  lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public 
speaking.  Every  student  has  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches  taught.  The 
instructors  appointed  are, 

Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.  chancellor  and  instructor  in  sacred  antiquities. 

— — ^,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Rev.  Heniy  P.  Tappan,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  bel.  let. 

Henry  Vethake,  professor  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
i'   D.  B.  Douglas,  professor  natural  philosophy,  architecture,  and  engineering. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  professor  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  botany. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  professor  sculpture  and  painting. 
V'  Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.  professor  Greek  and  oriental  literature* 

Rev.  Geore^e  Bush,  adjunct  professor  Hebrew. 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Rev.  Wm.  Emenpeutsch,  professor  German. 

Miguel  Cabrera  de  Nevares,  professor  Spanish* 

Lorenzo  L.  da  Ponte,  professor  Italian. 

Charles  Parmentier,  professor  French. 

Henry  Bostwick,  instructor  in  history,  geomphy. 
"^  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy. 
/  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.  lecturer  on  commerce,  agnculture,  &c. 

Buildings  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  land  is  procured.  The  classes  now 
recite  in  Clinton  halL  $5,000  have  been  devoted  for  apparatus.  Tuition  is 
$80  per  annam  for  those  who  attend  a  full  course.  Those  who  attend  particular 
branches^  pay  accordingly. 
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OoUere  ofphfsieiam  and  turgeons  in  Nkw  York  tUg.    Nmnbar  of  stodentB, 

188.    Professors, 

John  A.  Smith,  M.  D.  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.  snrgeiy. 

Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.  D.  theoiy  and  practice  of  i^ysic. 

Edward  Delafield,  M.  D.  obstetrics,  &c 

John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.  materia  medica,  &c. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.  chemistry  and  botany. 

Lectures  commence  on  the  1st  Monday  of  November  annually,  and  continae 
four  months.    The  college  building  is  situated  in  Barclay  street. 

GtntnH  theological  seminary  of  the  ProUttant  epiicopal  chtrtk  tfi  Me  United 
States  J  hcattd  in  ATew  York  d^.    Instructors : 

Rt  Rev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.  prof,  nature,  min.  and  poL  of  church. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Turner,  D.  D.  prof  biblical  learn,  and  interpretation. 

Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.  prof,  systematic  divinity. 

C.  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.  prof,  oriental  and  Greek  literature. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Harris,  librarian. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  committee  of  the  general  convention  on  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  seminary,  we  take  the  following : — ^The  contributions 
and  donations  to  the  seminary,  from  its  first  establishment  down  to  the  present 
day,  amount  to  the  capital  sum  of  $158,9128  67.  Of  which  there  have  been 
expended  for  current  purposes,  $40,290  60 ;  for  buildings,  $33,520 ;  filling  up 
water  lots,  &c.  $9,595 ;  assessments  for  streets,  &c.  $1,325 ;  investments  of 
sums  contributed  for  scholarships,  $14,194  72 ;  leaving  a  capital  of  $60,003  35, 
invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,600. 
The  annual  expenditure,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounts  to  $5,000,  and  the 
deficiency,  consequently,  of  the  receipts,  to  cover  the  expenditure  is  $1,400. 
Two  large  legacies  have  been  given  to  the  institution,  one  of  $60,000  by  Mr. 
Sherred,  and  another  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Frederic  Kohne,  but  neither  of  them 
are  yet  available. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  higher  sem- 
inaries, compiled  by  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.  of  Albany,  we  take  firom  Mr.  Williams's 
New  York  Register. 

1790.    [Popuktion  of  the  State  340420.] 

Number  of  colleges 1 

Academies 2 

Number  of  students  in  the  college^  about 40 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  academies,  about 150 

1800.    [Popuhition  686,050.] 

Colleges 2 

Academies 19 

Students  in  the  colleges 220 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  academies,  of  whom  only  a  small 

proportion  were  classical  students 344 

1810.    [Population  959,049.] 

Colleges 2 

Medical  college 1 

Academies 25 

Students  in  the  coUeffes,  about 220 

(No  report  from  the  medical  college.) 
Whole  number  of  students  m  the  academies,  of  whom  518  are  reported 
as  pursmng  classical  studies  or  the  higher  branches  of  FiUglish 
education 1,496    - 

1820.    [Population  1,372,812.] 

CoUejpes  (including  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city 

of  Sew  York  and  in  the  western  district) 5 

Academies 30 

Students  in  the  coUeges        .        .        .        , 472 
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Stadente  in  tlie  medical  ooUejges 196 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  academies  during  the  year  1819,  of 

whom  636  received  classical  instruction,  dec.     .  2,218 

1825.    [Population  1,616,458.] 

Colleges,  including  Geneva  college,  incorporated  this  year  ...  4 

Mediotl  colleges 2 

Academies 38 

Students  in  the  colleges 444 

Students  in  the  medical  colleges 315 

Students  in  the  academies,  of  whom  675  were  classical  scholars,  &c.   .  2,475 

1826. 

Colleget 4 

Mediod  colleges 3 

Academies  (no  returns  from  seyeral) 34 

Students  in  the  several  colleges 443 

Students  in  the  medical  colleges 288 

Students  in  the  academies,  of  whom  662  were  clandcal  students,  &c.   .  2,446 

1827. 

Colleges 4 

Mediod  colleges 2 

Academies,  m>m  which  returns  were  received 34 

Students  in  the  colleges 537 

Students  in  the  medical  coUeges 234 

Students  in  the  academies,  oiwhom  709  were  classical  students,  &c,  .  2,440 

1828. 

Colleges 4 

Medic&l  colleges 2 

Academies  (T  of  which  having  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature, 
subjected  themselves  to  the  visitation  or  the  Regents,  during  this 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
creased income  of  the  literature  fund)        44 

Students  in  the  colleges 290 

(No  reports  from  Geneva  and  Hamilton  coUeges.) 

Sbadents  in  the  medical  collets 27B 

Do.      in  the  academies,  ofwhom  1,240  were  classical  students,  dtc.  3,050 

1829. 

Colleges 4 

Medi^  colleges 2 

Academies 49 

Students  in  the  colleges,  including  97  in  the  grammar  school  attached 

to  Columbia  college 381 

rNo  report  from  Geneva  college.) 

Students  in  the  medical  coDe|re8 269 

Do.      in  the  academies,  ofwhom  1,632  were  classical  students,  dtc.  3,424 

1830.    [Population  about  1,960,000.] 

Colleges 4 

Medical  colleges 2 

Academies 55 

Students  in  the  colleges,  including  those  in  the  preparatory  schools 

connected  with  Columbia  and  Geneva  colleges         ....  506 

Students  in  the  medical  colleges 276 

Students  in  the  academies,  |>ursuing  classical  studies  and  the  higher 

branches  of  English  education 2,030 

Other  students 1,805 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  academies 3,835 

There  are  two  academies  of  fine  arts  in  New  York — ^the  American  and  Na- 
tional, the  former  supported  by  artists,  the  latter  by  amateurs.  The  lyceam  of 
natoral  history  has  been  very  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects.  The  Clinton 
hall  is  a  recent  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 
The  society  library,  founded  in  17M  contains  more  than  22,000  volames.    The 
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historical  society,  incorporated  in  1809,  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  records 
pertaininff  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  has 
accommodations  for  150  pupils. 

New  Jerset. 

Elementary  education. 

Considerable  attention  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  recently  been 
awakened  throughout  the  State,  and  measures  are  in  prog^ress  which  promise 
important  and  happy  results.  A  school  fund,  now  exceeding  $250,000,  is 
managed  by  trustees  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  is  steadily 
increasing ;  while  a  large  portion  of  its  annual  income  is  distributed  among  the 
several  townships,  and  is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys  voluntarily  raised  by 
the  townships,  to 'the  support  of  common  schools,  and  otherwise  to  extend  the 
means  of  education  over  the  whole  community.  In  the  circular  of  the  American 
school  agenfs  society,  it  is  stated  that  in  **New  Jersey,  in  1828, 11,742  children 
were .  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  and  15,000  adults  unable  to  read.  In 
many  of  the  towns,  more  than  half  of  the  children  never  attend,  and  in  two 
counties,  48  districts  were  entirely  destitute  of  schools." 

Academies  and  higher  seminaries. 

A  manual  labor  school  has  been  lately  established  near  Sergeantville,  seven 
miles  from  Flemington,  and  40  from  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  R.  Rittenhouse,  called 
the  Mantua  manual  labor  institute.  It  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  a  house  which 
will  accommodate  80  students.  About  three  hours  every  day,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted,  are  occupied  in  manual  labor.  For  tuition,  board,  lodging, 
lights,  and  fuel,  $25  a  quarter  are  charged.  At  Princeton,  is  the  EdgehUl  semi- 
nary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Patton,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  The  lads,  limited  to  40,  are  taken  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Patton.  Several  assistant  teachers  are  employed.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  private  schools  in  the  country.  At  the  same  place  is  a  boarding 
school  for  boys,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sears.  The  ages  at  which 
boys  are  admitted  are  from  seven  to  fourteen.  The  winter  session  commences 
the  first  Thursday  in  November,  and  continues  22  weeks.  Charge  for  board, 
tuition,  fuel,  &c.  $100.  The  summer  session  commences  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  May,  and  continues  21  weeks.  Charge,  $90.  LawrenceviUe  high  schooL 
Isaac  v.  Brown,  Alexander  H.  Phillips,  principals ;  terms,  $200  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  books  and  clothing.  JVewark  youn^  ladies^  institute,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worcester,  principals.  Board  and  family  tuition  $35  a  quarter,  tuition  in  ele- 
mentary education,  $5 ;  in  higher  English  studies,  $7 ;  in  languages,  $8,  &c. 
HiU  Top  schoolf  Mendhara.  Ezra  Fairchild,  principal.  Terms  for  boarding, 
tuition,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  $125  per  annum.  Smidl  children  are  taught  in  a 
separate  department  At  BtoowUidd  is  an  academy  of  long  standing.  Its 
operations  are  now,  we  believe,  mscontinued.  At  Orange  is  a  classical  school 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pierson. 

Colleges  and  higher  semmcaries. 

Rutgers  college.  This  institution  is  established  at  New  Brunswick,  33  milea 
south-west  of  New  York,  and  56  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  west  side  of 
Raritan  river.  The  college  was  founded  in  1770,  and  named  alter  a  distinguished 
benefactor.  The  principal  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  in  height  The 
students  generally  lodge  with  private  families  in  the  village,  and  the  building  is 
devoted  to  public  purposes.  Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D,  is  president  of  the 
college,  and  professor  in  the  theological  seminary.  The  whole  number  of 
students  is  70.  Rev.  John  Croes  has  given  lectures  the  past  year  in  belles 
lettres,  and  professor  Beck  in  natural  history  and  chemistry.  '*  A  Bible  society, 
and  a  weekly  association  for  prayer  exist  in  the  college,  and  the  biblical  recita- 
tion and  chapel  service  on  the  Sabbath  are  well  attended.  The  grammar 
school  attached  to  the  college  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Robert  O.  Uurrie,  and  numbers  at  present  ^  scholars.  An 
Enffliflh  and  scientific  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  same 
building,  has  32  scholars." 
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7%e  Uuologieal  seminary  at  AWr  Brunswick,  This  institution  is  also  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  church,  and  is  connected  with  Rutgers  college. 
The  number  of  students  is  20.    The  professors  are. 

Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.  didactic  and  poI.  theology. 

Rev.  James  S.  Cannon,  D.  D.  church  hist  and  eccl.  government 

Rev.  Alexander  McCleHand,  D.  D.  biblical  literature. 

CoUege  ofJVew  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  This  institution  was  established  in  1746 
in  Elizabethtown.  From  1748  to  1757,  it  was  at  Newark.  In  1757,  it  was 
removed  to  Princeton.  The  list  of  presidents  is  as  follows.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  1746—1747.  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  1748—1757.  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, 1757—1758.  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  1759—1761.  Rev.  Samuel  Finley, 
1761—1766.  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  1768—1794.  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  1795—1812.  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 
1812 — 1822.  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.  1823.  The  principal  benefactors  to 
the  college  are  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  sisters,  $6,500 ;  Dr.  Elias 
Boudinot,  $15,000,  and  4,000  acres  of  land  ;  Dr.  David  Hosack  of  New  York, 
1,000  specimens  of  minerals ;  the  family  of  the  late  governor  Phillips  of  Boston, 
$2,000.  The  principal  college  building  is  of  stone — ^the  same  in  which  a  party 
of  British  troops  took  refuge  in  1777,  and  from  which  they  were  dislodged  by 
Washington.  A  great  number  of  distinguished  men  have  been  educated  at  this 
college.  It  was  founded  by  the  synod  of  New  York,  with  tlie  special  view,  of 
raising  up' ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
preparations  are  making  to  erect  an  additional  building.    The  officers  are. 

Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.  president 

Rev.  John  Maclean,  vice  president  and  prof,  ancient  languages. 
Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod,  professor  of  mathematics. 
.  Joseph  Henry,  professor  natural  philosophy. 
John  Torrey,  M.  D.  professor  chemistry. 
Sanauel  L.  Howell,  M.  D.  professor  anatomy  and  phys. 
Lewis  Hargous,  professor  French  and  Spanish. 
Joseph  A.  Alexander,  adjunct  professor  ancient  languages. 
Benedict  Jager,  professor  of  German  and  Italian. 
Samuel  H.  M'Donald,  James  C.  Edwards,  and  John  S.  Hart,  tutors. 

Hieological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  This 
seminary  was  established  at  Princeton  in  1812.    The  professors  are, 

1812.  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  prof,  didactic  and  pol.  theology. 

1813.  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  prof.  eccl.  hist  and  church  government 
1^2.     Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  prof,  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

The  number  of  scholarships  is  23.  The  professors'  salaries  are  paid  from  a 
fund  of  the  general  assembly.  An  additional  instructor  in  oriental  and  biblical 
literature  will  probably  be  soon  appointed.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the 
following.  Original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  sacred  chronology  and  geog- 
raphy, biblical  and  profane  history  connected,  Jewish  antiquities,  and  exegetical 
theology.  Second  year;  biblical  criticism,  didactic  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  Hebrew  language.  Third  year ;  biblical  and  polemic  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  church  government,  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
pastoral  care. 

Pennsylvania. 

I^ementary  education. 
In  1682,  William  Penn  published  his  preface  to  the  "frame  of  goveniment," 
in  which  he  says  that, "  that  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it, 
namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities,  that,  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  ot 
youth.''  In  the  "  frame  "  itself,  he  provides  that  the  governor  and  provincial 
council  shall  erect  and  order  all  pubUc  schools.  The  constituUon  of  the  State, 
adopted  in  1790,  contains  the  following  provision.    "The  legislature,  as  soen  aa 
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conveniently  may  be,  shall  provide  by  lat^  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  mtis."  In 
April,  1831,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  ox  a  general 
system  of  education ;  it  created  a  school  fund,  appointed  three  commissioners  to 
manage  it,  assigned  to  said  fund  all  monies  due  for  unpatented  lands  secured  to 
the  State  by  mortgage  or  lien  for  purchase  money,  and  all  monies  for  applica- 
tions, warrants,  and  patents  for  land,  fees  in  the  land  office,  and  proceeds  of  a 
ta:t  of  one  mill  per  dollar,  laid  March  25, 1831.  The  state  treasurer  is  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  the  amount  received  for  the  fund.  The  interest  is  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  until  the  interest  shall  amount  to  $100,000  annually,  after 
which  tlie  interest  shall  be  annually  distributed  for  support  of  schools.  In 
1830,  there  were  at  least  400,000  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen.  Of  these,  not  150,000  weije  in  all  the  schools  in  the  State, 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  statements  from  two  articles  in  Hazard's 
Register  of  Pennsylvania,  of  January  5th  and  12th,  1833. 


Year. 

1784 

1787 
1787 
1787 
1788 
1788 
1789 
1797 
1798 
1798 
1798 
1799 
1799 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1805 
18a5 
1805 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1^10 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 


Name.  Endoumept. 

G«rmantown  public  Bchool,  $ 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

lottery. 

10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,750 

2,000 

2,000 

5,000 

500 


Pittsburg, 

Emscopal,  Philadelphia, 

Washington, 

Newark, 

Reading, 

Lutheran  char,  school, 

Washington, 

Reading, 

Pittsburg, 

Hanover  school,  lottery, 

York, 

Chambersburg, 

Bustleton, 

Beaver, 

Northumberland. 

Norristown.   ' 

Bellefonte. 

Norristown, 

Doylestown, 

Pennepaik  school^ 

Easton, 

Bellefonte, 

Greersburg, 

Beavertown, 

Reading, 

Wilkesbarre, 

Meadville. 

Doylestown, 

Umontown. 

Northumberland, 

Harrisburg, 

Greensburg, 

Somerset, 

Gettysburir, 

Bedibrd, 

Greene, 

Butler, 

Meadville, 

Chester, 

Mercer, 

Williamsport, 
Erie, 

Waterford, 

LoUer. 

Mercer, 


2,000 

3,000 

lottery. 

2,000 

6,000 

600 

lands. 

2,000 

2,000 

800 


2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

500  acres  land. 

500   do. 

2,000 


Year, 

1812 
1813 
1813 
1M3 
1813 
U13 
1813 
1^13 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1M4 
1814 
1814 
lb  16 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1821 


1822 
1823 
1823 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1828 
1829 

laso 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 


Name, 

EndovemeiU, 

Venango, 

^,000 

Hughesian  firee  schcol. 

Beaver. 

Delaware  and  Beach  woods,  2,000 

Bustleton, 

500 

Butler, 

land. 

Franklin  school. 

Athens, 

2,000 

Orwigsburg, 

2,*00 

Allentown, 

2,000 

Harrisburg, 

land. 

Indiana, 

2,0C0 

Stroudsburg. 

Lewistown, 

2,000 

Lebanon, 

2,000 

HimtinMon, 
Susquehanna, 

2,000 

2,000 

Westchester, 

1,000 

Allegheny, 

2,000 

Erie. 

Wellsborough, 

2,000 

Harrisburg, 

1,000 

Reading, 

land. 

Danville. 

Ebensburg, 

2,000 

Erie, 

2,000 

Grermantown  school. 

2,000 

Erie, 

land. 

Kittaning, 

2,000 

Warren,                    500 

acres  land. 

Franklin, 

land. 

StrasbuTff. 
Clearfield, 

2,000 

Milford, 

2,000 

Mif&insburg, 

2,000 

Union. 

Lancaster, 

3,000 

Beachwooids, 

1,000 

Smethport, 

2,000 

Le  Raysville. 

Dundaff. 

Erie,                       not  to  be  taxed. 

Warren. 
Clearfield, 

2,000 

not  taxed. 

Cnrwenville, 

do. 

Milton. 
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ColUge9  and  higher  seminarieB. ' 

DicktMon  ecUege.  This  iostitation  was  incorporated  in  1783.  It  was  estab- 
lisfaed  at  Carlisle.  In  1786,  it  received  from  the  legislature  $1,400 ;  in  1788,  a 
lot  of  land ;  in  1789,  $12,000  by  lottery ;  in  1791,  $4,000;  in  1795,  $5,000 ;  in 
1803,  the  State  lent  $6,000  on  mortgage  of  lands ;  in  1806,  $4,000  on  a  new 
mort^e ;  in  1819,  the  mortgage  held  by  the  State  for  $10,000  was  cancelled  ; 
in  1821,  $10,000 ;  in  1826,  $3,000  annually  for  seven  years.  This  institution  is 
not  now  in  existence. 

Jefferson  coUege,  at  Canonslurg.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1802. 
It  has  received  the  following  from  the  State :  in  1806,  $3,000 ;  in  1821,  $10,000 
annually  for  fiye  years ;  in  1826,  $1,000  annually  for  four  years  ;  in  ISSQ,  $2,000 
per  annum  for  four  years,  six  indigent  students  to  be  educated  by  this 
grant  for  four  years,  and  after  that  24  to  be  prepared  for  school  teachers. 
Canonsburg  is  in  Washington  county,  18  miles  south-west  of  Pittsburg,  219 
west  of  Harrisburg,  and  236  north-west  of  Washington  city.  The  following  are 
the  officers : 

Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.  president. 

John  M'Millan,  D.  D.  prof,  theology. 

James  Ramsey,  D.  D.  prof.  Hebrew. 

John  H.  Kennedy,  prof.  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.  prof,  chemistiy,  and  nat.  history. 

William  Smith,  prof,  languages. 

George  Marshall,  and  George  M.  Hall,  teachers. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  catalogue : — ^**The  literary  societies  are  on 
the  very  best  footing,  and  the  halls  for  their  accommodation  more  commodious 
and  tasteful  than  any  for  the  like  purpose  in  the  western  country.  An  atheneum 
is  connected  with  the  college,  in  which  the  choicest  religious,  literary,  scientific, 
and  political  publications  are  received.  In  addition  to  the  college  and  societv 
libraries,  there  is  also  a  studerWs  library,  consisting  of  multiplied  copies  of  all 
the  class  books  required  in  the  course  of  study.  A  l^ceum  has  been  recently 
instituted  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Green,  which  contains  a  respectable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  numerous  collections  in  natural  history  and  Indian  an- 
tiquities. The  farm  connected  with  the  college  now  accommodates  twenty-six 
students,  who  nearly  support  themselves  by  laboring  two  hours  daily.  It  is 
expected  that  more  than  fifty  will  be  accommodated  in  like  manner,  so  soon  as 
the  requisite  buildings  can  be  erected.  Facilities  of  self-support  are  extended 
to  fifty  more,  most  of  whom  reside  in  the  old  college  edifice.  The  price  of 
boarding  in  private  families  varies  from  $1  to  $1  62i  per  week ;  on  the  farm  it 
is  62^  cents ;  and  in  the  college  about  75.  Coal  is  2^  cents  per  bushel ;  and 
washing  $2  50  per  session.  The  college  expenses  amount  to  $25  per  annum, 
which  includes  tuition,  fuel,  janitor's  services,  library,  repairs  and  all  contingent 
expenses.  The  annual  commencement  takes  place  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
September.  The  vacations  occur  in  October  and  April.  Agreeably  to  a  recent 
act  of  the  legislature,  provision  is  made  for  a  thorough  English  and  mercantile 
education,  to  qualify  persons  for  teaching  common  schools.  Gratuitous  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  to  six  applicants  of  this  description.  According  to  legislative 
enactment,  preference  will  be  given  to  citizens,  and  the  sons  of  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  requested  that  such  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  above-mentioned  provision,  bv  application  in  person,  or  by  letter,  before 
the  close  of  each  preceding  session.'' 

Medical  facvUy  of  Jefferson  college,  located  at  Philadelphia.  Nine  trustee* 
residing  in  Philadelphia  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  medical  department^ 
agreeably  to  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.    The  professors  are, 

Granville  S.  Pattison,  Esq.  prof,  anatomy. 

George  M'Clellan,  M.  D.  prof,  surgery. 

John  Revere,  M.  D.  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D.  prof,  materia  medica  and  jurisprudence. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.  prof!  chemistry. 

Samuel  M'Clellan,  M.  D.  prof,  institutes,  med.  and  obstetrics. 
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Washington  coUege.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1806.  It  is  in 
Washington  county,  in  the  township  of  Washington,  26  miles  south-west  of  Pitts- 
hurg.  The  college  buildings  can  accommodate  150  students.  It  commenced 
operations  under  a  new  organization  in  1830.  A  professorship  of  English  lit- 
erature was  established,  with  a  view  to  prepare  voung  men  to  take  charge  of 
common  schools.  The  legislature  appropriated  $500  per  annum  to  carry  this 
design  into  effect  In  addition  to  the  grant  mentioned,  the  legislature  has 
given  the  college  at  different  times,  $9,000.  The  number  of  students  is  one 
hundred  and  nineteen.    The  faculty  and  instructors  are, 

Rev.  David  M'Conaughy,  president 

Rev.  William  P.  Aldrich,  prof,  mathematics,  &c.  &c. 

Rev.  Jt  H.  Agnew,  prof,  languages. 

John  L.  Gow,  Esq.  prof.  English  literature,  dtc.  &c. 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  assistant  prof,  languages. 

Mr.  James  M'Lean,  tutor  of  the  grammar  school. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gow,  assistant  teacher  in  the  English  department 

The  college  buildings  are  now  completed,  and  independent  of  the  comfortable 
accommodations  they  afford,  present  a  beautiful  appearance. — ^The  expenses  of 
tuition,  &c.  are  as  follows,  to  wit:  Tuition,  $10  per  session,  or  $20  per  annum — 
tax  for  contingent  expenses,  50  cents  per  session.  These  payments  must  be 
made  in  advance.  Boarding  in  the  college  club  not  exceeding  75  cents  per 
week  ;  and  in  the  most  respectable  private  families  at  from  $1  to  $1  50.  Fuel, 
washing,  and  candles,  about  $15  per  annum. — Students  are  not  required  to 
board  in  the  college,  but  under  the  permission  of  the  faculty,  are  allowed  to 
select  suitable  boarding-houses  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  They  are  how- 
ever subject  to  the  daily  visitation  of  the  professors.  By  a  standing  rule  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  and  pious  youth  may  be  educated  without  any  charge  for 
tuition* 

AUtghtny  college,  at  Meadvtlle,  incorporated  in  1817,  with  a  grant  of  $2,000 ; 
in  1821,  $1,000  annually  for  five  years  was  given ;  in  1827,  $1,000  annually  for 
four  years.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  D.  D.  president  The  library  of  8,000  vol- 
umes was  mostly  the  donation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bentiey,  of  Salem,  Mass, 

ffestem  umvtrsiiy,  at  Pittsburg,  Incorporated  in  1819.  Persons  of  every 
religious  denomination  may  be  trustees,  principals,  or  professors.  In  1826,  a 
sum  of  $2,400  annually,  for  five  years  was  given  by  the  legislature  of  the  State, 
in  consideration  of  a  relinquishment  of  land  by  the  trustees ;  and  appointing 
new  trustees.  R,  Bruce,  M.  D.  is  the  principal.  The  number  of  undergradu- 
ates is  50  or  60. 

Western  ikeologicai  seminary,  at  AUeghtny-town.  This  institution  is  near  Pitts- 
burg. It  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  building,  150  feet  long,  four  stories 
high,  cost  $17,000.  It  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  overlooking  the  Ohio  and 
AUegheny  rivers,  Pittsburg,  and  an  extensive  country.  The  number  of  students 
is  29.  Efforts  to  combine  manual  labor  with  study  have  been  successful.  The 
students  earned,  in  1831,  $290  in  work  upon  the  theological  edifice.  The  instil 
tution  is  now  in  debt  about  $4,300. 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.  D.  prof  theology. 

Mr.  John  W.  Nevin,  teacher  of  biblical  literature. 

Madison  college.  In  March,  1827,  a  college  was  incorporated  at  UniontowD, 
Fayette  county.  The  act  empowered  the  trustees  to  connect  an  agricultural 
department  with  the  college.  In  1828,  $5,000  were  granted  by  the  legislature. 
Its  operations  are  now  suspended. 

Theological  seminary  of  the  associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West,  This  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  in  1828.  It  is  connected  with  the  associate  Presby- 
terians. The  number  of  students  is  19.  A  building  is  erecting  45  feet  by  17, 
three  stoiiea  high,  at  an  expense  of  $5,700. 
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Getty^urg  theological  semnary.  Gettysburg  is  in  Adams  county,  115  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  roM  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  44  miles  south-west  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkably  central  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  September  1826,  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker  was 
inaugurated  professor  of  Christian  theology.  Rev.  B.  Kurtz  collected  in  Europe 
$12,000,  with  valuable  books  in  addition,  for  the  library.  In  1830,  Rev.  Ernest 
L.  Hazelius,  of  the  Hartwick  seminary,  N.  Y.  was  appointed  professor.  He 
gives  instruction  in  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  church  history,  sacred 
geography,  &c. ;  Mr.  Schmucker  in  theology,  pulpit  eloquence,  pastorsd  duties, 
and  mental  philosophy.  The  library  contains  7,000  volumes,  principally  in  the 
German  language.  The  building  is  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  contains 
two  lecture-rooms,  library,  chapel,  and  rooms  for  60  students.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  20. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  connected  with  the  seminary,  a  preparatory 
school;  or  gymnasium,  in  which  those  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  are  carried  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  About  50  students 
are  attached  to  this  department,  30  of  whom  expect  to  enter  the  theological 
department  In  April,  1832,  this  gymnasium  was  erected  into  a  college,  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Pennsylvania  college."  No  disabilities  are 
to  be  imposed  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  A  German  professorship  is 
appointed,  the  incumbent  of  which,  among  other  duties,  is  to  prepare  young 
men  to  become  teachers  in  German  schools.  The  institution  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  7th  of  November,  1832./  Five  professors  have  been  appointed. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  A.  M.  prof,  of  inteUectual  philos.  and  mor.  science. 
E.  L.  Hazelius,  D.  D.  prof.  Latin  lang.  and  German  literature. 
H.  Baucher,  A.  M.  prof.  Greek  lang.  and  belles  lettres. 
M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.  prof.  math.  chem.  and  naU  philosophy. 
J.  H.'Marsden,  A.  M.  prof,  mineralogy  and  botany. 

Thtolo^edL  seminaru  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  York,  where  this 
seminary  is  established,  is  24  miles  south-east  of  Harrisburg,  02  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  in  York  county  ;  population,  in  1830,  4,216;  the  institution 
was  established  at  Carlisle  in  1824,  and  removed  to  York  in  182D ;  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1825 ;  in  1831,  it 
was  incorporated ;  on  the  18th  of  October,  1832,  Rev.  F.  A.  Rauch,  doctor  of 
philosophy,  of  Germany,  was  inaugurated  professor  of  biblical  literature ;  the 
number  of  students  is  about  20 ;  the  classical  school,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Rauch,  commenced  operations  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833 ;  pupils  of  every  age 
are  admitted ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  24 ;  the  tuition  for  those  who  attend  to 
Latin  and  Greek  is  $10  a  session — for  oUiers,  $7  ;  board,  washing,  and  lodging 
are  from  $60  to  $70  per  annum ;  Dr.  Rauch  has  published  a  very  intelligent,  and 
for  this  country,  a  very  original  view  of  the  plan  of  study. 

Lafayette  college,  at  Boston.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  March» 
1806.  No  disabilities  are  to  operate  against  officers  or  students  on  account  of 
religion.  A  professor  of  German  is  by  the  charter  to  be  appointed.  Easton  is 
in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Population  in  1621,  2,500 ;  in 
1830,  3,529.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  George  Junkin,  president,  three  pro- 
fessors, besides  a  business-agent,  and  a  farmer.  Pres.  Junkin  was  formerly  the 
principal  of  the  Germantown  manual  labor  school,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  PhUadelphia,  and-  other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  similar  to  that  of  other  colleges.  The  present  number  of  students 
is  sixty-seven,  and  they  are  from  tiiirteen  States.  They  labor  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a  week,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  During  the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor, 
three  e^hths  of  all  their  expenses,  although  their  average  age  was  only  sixteen, 
and  this,  too,  without  any  interference  with  their  studies.  The  president  and 
the  students,  between  March  14,  1832,  and  May  9,  performed  the  whole  labor 
of  erecting  a  building  thirty-one  feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  with  garret 
rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for  workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodg- 
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ing  rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and  the  shop,  with  tho  exception  of  the  BMsoniy 
And  plastering,  and  eight  days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

University  of  Pennsylvanicu  This  institution  was  estahlished  in  its  present 
form,  in  1779,  and  in  1791.  In  1807,  the  legislature  gave  $3,000  to  establish  ^ 
botanic  garden.  In  1832,  an  act  was  passed  exempting  the  real  estate  of  the 
university  from  taxation  for  15  years.  The  university  embraces  a  faculty  of 
medicine,  a  faculty  of  arts,  and  an  academical  department  The  faculty  of 
medicine  are, 

Philip  Syng  Physic,  M.  D.  professor  emeritus,  surgery,  and  anatomy. 

John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  professor  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.  professor  institutes  and  practice  of  physic,  &>c. 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.  professor  midwifery.         , 

Robert  Hare,  M.  D.  professor  chemistry. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.  professor  surgery. 

William  £.  Horner,  M.  D.  professor  anatomy,  and  dean. 

William  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.  adjunct  professor  midwifery. 

Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.  assistant  to  professor  Chapman. 

The  number  of  medical  students  is  368,  of  whom  10  are  from  New  England, 
103  from  Virginia,  120  from  Pennsylvania.  The  medical  department  is  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  medical  professors,  who  constitute  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  subject  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
medical  faculty  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  conducting  the 
business  of  their  department,  and  establishing  proper  rules  and  regulations, 
(subject  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  board  of  trustees,)  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  decorum  among  the  medical  students.  They  keep  regular  minutes 
of  their  proceedings,  which  are  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  medical  faculty  appoint  one  of  their  own  members  to  act  as 
dean,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  faculty,  to  arrange  and  con- 
duct the  business  of  examining  the  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  to  arrange 
and  conduct  the  business  of  the  faculty  at  their  meetings,  and  to  attend  to  cor- 
respondence. The  session  for  the  medical  lectures  begins  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  and  ends  about  the  first  day  of  March  ensuing.  The  commence- 
ment for  conferring  medical  degrees  is  by  a  special  mandamus  of , the  board  of 
trustees,  held  generally  about  the  first  day  of  April,  or  within  as  short  a  Ume  as 
possible  afler  the  examinations  of  candidates  are  over. 

The  faculty  of  arts  are. 

Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  D.  D.  professor  moral  philosophy. 

Robert  A  drain,  LL.  D.  professor  matiiematics. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.  D.  professor  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Henry  Reed,  assistant  to  Prof.  De  Lancey,  and  professor  English  literature. 

Rev.  Christian  F.  Crus^,  assistant  professor. 

Augustus  De  Valville,  instructor  in  French,  Augustus  Willis. in  Spanish, 
Hermann  Bokum  in  German.  Number  of  students,  105.  The  instructions  of 
the  college  are  conveyed  in  part  by  lectures,  but  principally  by  the  study  of  the 
most  approved  text-books,  aided  by  the  explanations  of  the  professors.  The 
diligence  of  the  student  is  tested  by  rigid  daily  examinations.  The  character 
of  each  recitation  is  recorded,  and  the  results  communicated  to  parents  or  guar> 
dians  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  pub> 
lie  examinations  of  the  classes  are  held  by  the  faculty ;  and  the  students  are 
classed  in  the  order  of  merit  Defective  students  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
a  hiffher  class,  and  incompetent  students  are  dismissed  from  the  institution. 
Negligent  and  indolent  students  are  transferred  to  a  lower  class  when  unable  to 
proceed  with  the  studies  of  their  own  class.  The  terms  for  instruction  in  the 
regular  studies  of  the  college  already  enumerated,  are  $25  per  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  modern  languages  are  taught  by  approved  instructors,  at  a  mod- 
erate additional  expense.  Proper  boarding,  including  washing,  dz.c.  can  be  had 
in  the  city,  for  from  $2i  to  $3  per  week.    Among  the  books  studied,  are 
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Whateley'ii  logic  and  riietorie,  Mackintosh's  history  of  England,  Lardner's  me- 
chanics, Kent's  commentaries. 
Of  the  academical  department, 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Crawford  is  principal,  and  teacher  of  classics. 
Thomas  McAdam,  teacher  of  English. 

T.  A.  Wylie,  Wm.  Alexander,  and  T.  McAdam,  Jr.  assistants.  Number  of 
scholars,  186 ;  number  in  the  English  charity  schools,  186 ;  total  in  the  univer- 
sity, 82a 

IruHtuiiona  in  PkUaddphxa.  The  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  was  established  in 
1820;  the  annual  expenses  are  about  $11,000;  it  has  received  several  CTants 
from  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland ;  number  of 
pupils,  70  or  80 ;  the  city  library  was  commenced  in  1731 ;  the  number  of 
books,  including  the  Loganian  library,  is  35,000 ;  the  atheneum,  commenced 
in  1814,  has  SfiOO  volumes,  and  it  receives  70  newspapers,  besides  English  and 
French  ;  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  has  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  and 
that  of  the  philosophical  society,  6,000 ;  Peale's  museum  is  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  natural  objects  in  the  United  States;  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  received  a  munificent  donation,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  important  public  objects — among  these  is 
a  college,  which  will  soon  go  into  operation.  There  are  various  other  interest- 
ing institutions  in  Philadelphia,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice. 

Delaware. 

EUmeniary  education. 

There  is  a  school  fund  in  this  State,  the  amount  of  which  is  $170,000 ;  a  tax 
is  also  levied  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  academy  in  the  State,  except  a  manual  labor  academy  lately  established. 
There  is  no  college. 

Martlanh. 

Elementary  educaiion. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  funds,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  Dec. 
1, 1831,  was  $142,063  76 ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  $47,293  66  which  be- 
longs to  different  counties,  for  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  free-school  fund ;  in  addition  to  this,  $5,000  is  annu- 
ally appropriated  to  the  university  of  Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  schools,  and  $3,500  to  the  support  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb ; 
the  law  in  relation  to  primary  schools  was  passed  in  1825 ;  it  has  been  partially 
carried  into  effect  in  two  or  three  counties.  In  Baltimore,  in  1830,  there  were 
14,297  children  of  five  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  about  175  schools  and 
5,250  scholars ;  and  in  addition,  1,000  charity  scholars ;  total,  6,250. 

Accukmies  and  high  schools* 

_  I 

There  are  several  academies,  which  receive  $800  a  year  from  the  state 
treasury. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries, 

St.  JohiCs  college^  at  Annapolis.  This  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1784, 
and  received  from  the  State  $1,750  per  annum,  on  condition  that  the  city  should 
convey  to  the  trustees,  34  acres  of  land,  the  present  site  of  the  institution, 
which  had  been  given  to  the  corporation  by  lord  Baltimore.  Hon.  Charles  Car- 
roll, bishops  Carroll  and  Claggett,  and  Alexander  C.  Hanson,  were  among  its 
founders.  It  was  opened  Nov.  10,  1789,  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  as  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  The  original  grant  was  annulled  in  the  high  party  excite- 
ment of  1805.  It  has  since  received  $20,000  from  a  lottery.  The  State  also 
S've  $1,000  annaally,  and  an  effort  is  making  to  increase  it  to  $3,000.  The 
«t  coioiaencenient  was  in  1793.    The  number  of  alumni  is  about  650,  com- 
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prisingf  many  of  the  public  men  of  Maryland.  The  building  is  three  stories 
high,  90  feet  long  and  60  vide.  It  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  delightful  prospect  It  is  proposed  soon  to  erect  other  buildings. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents :  John  McDowell,  LL.  D.  Henry  L. 
Davis,  D.  D.  William  Rafferty,  D.  D.  Rev.  Hector  Humphreys,  who  has  now 
charge  of  the  institution. 

Mount  Si.  Manfs  college,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  branch 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  two  miles  from  Emmettsburg,  in  Frederick  county, 
50  miles  from  Baltimore  and  60  from  Washington.  It  was  established  in  18(>9 
by  Dr.  Dubois,  now  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New  York.  In  18;}0,  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  college.  Only  20  or  30  students  have  been  graduated.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  July,  1831,  was  130.  There  are  9  professors  and  16  assist- 
ants. The  library  contains  7,000  volumes,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  is 
very  good. 

St.  Marv^s  coUege,  Baltimore.  This  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  in- 
corporated in  1805.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  150  boarders.  Board, 
$140  per  annum,  tuition,  $60,  entrance  fee,  $5.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  pursued  at  other  colleges.  The  institution  is  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Baltimore,  and  in  a  good  location. 

Univ^siiy  of  Marylandy  at  BaUimbre,  The  medical  college  was  founded  in 
1807,  and,  in  1812,  received  the  title  of  university.  Charles  Williams,  D.  D. 
president,  and  11  instructors.  We  have  no  further  information  respecting  this 
university. 

District  of  Columbia. 

CoUeges  and  higher  seminaries. 

Columbian  eoUege,  at  Washington.  This  institution  is  on  the  high  range  of 
ground,  north  of  Washington  city,  a  mile  from  the  president's  house,  and  two 
and  a  half  from  the  capitol.  It  was  incorporated  by  congress  in  1821 ;  the 
course  of  instruction  was  commenced  in  1822.  Its  buildings  are  a  college 
edifice  117  feet  by  46,  four  stories,  having  48*rooms  for  students  and  a  chapel ; 
a  second  edifice  partly  erected,  80  feet  by  40,  designed  for  a  refectory ;  two 
dwelling-houses ;  and  a  philosophical  hall,  for  lecture-rooms,  classical  school, 
&c.  It  has  47  acres  of  ground,  30  of  which  are  devoted  to  tillage.  The  library 
contains  between  3,000  and  4,000  volumes.  A  classical  and  preparatory  school 
is  connected.  Necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  books  and  stationary,  will  not 
exceed  $167  per  annum ;  of  a  pupil  in  the  school,  $175,  his  time  of  boarding 
being  eight  weeks  longer.  On  occasions  of  great  interest,  students  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  the  debates  in  congress,  and  arguments  before  the  supreme 
court    The  trustees  are  elected  triennially.    The  faculty  are, 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.  president  and  prof,  belles  lettres  and  moral  phD. 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.  professor  anatomy  and  physiology* 

William  Ruggles,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Alexander  M'Williams,  M.  D.  botany. 

Thomas  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  professor  chemistry. 

Wm.  Boulwarc,  professor  ancient  languages. 

Philip  Leon,  teacher  of  French. 

Washington  Leverett,  and  D.  J.  Noyes,  tutors. 

Number  of  alumni,  300.  Congress  has  given  $25,000  to  the  college.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  endowment 
of  the  presidency,  and  for  the  support  of  one  professor  for  5  years. 

Medical  department.  This  department  was  organized  in  1824.  The  profes- 
sors are  Dr.  Sewall,  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  theory 
and  practice  of  physic  ;  Dr.  N.  W.  Worthington,  materia  medica;  Dr.  Frederick 
May,  midwifery  ;  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  chemistry ;  Dr.  James  C.  Hall,  surgery. 
The  ticket  of  each  professor  is  $15.    One  student  from  each  of  the  States  and 
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territories  k  admitted  free  of  charge,  with  the  exception  of  a  matriculating  fee 
of  $5,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  $20.  The  medical  college  is  in  Tenth  street. 
All  the  necessary  anatomical  preparations  are  furnished.  The  number  of  ma- 
triculated students  has  been  usually  about  30. 

Geor^eiown  college.  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  under  the  direction 
of  the  mcorporatcd  catholic  clergy  of  Maryland.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1799,  and  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  by  act  of  congress  in  1815.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  150.  It  is  the  oldest  papal  seminary  in  the  United 
States.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  7,000.  At  Georgetown  is  a  nunnery 
containing  60  nuns,  and  a  catholic  female  academy  of  100  scholars. 

Protestant  episcopal  seminary,  at  Alexandria*  The  institution  is  in  a  pleasant 
location,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  six  from  Washington.  The  seminary 
building  is  of  brick,  3  stories  in  height,  42  feet  long,  and  30  broad.  Its  cost 
was  about  $3,000,  and  it  will  accommodate  30  students.  This  institution  is 
under  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Reuei  Keith,  D.  D.  prof,  systematic  divinity. 
Rev.  £dward  R.  Lippitt,  prof,  sacred  literature. 
Rev.  William  Jackson,  pro£  pastoral  theology. 

ViRGimA. 

Elementary  education. 

In  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1831,  there  is  an 
instructive  article,  written  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Virginia.  From  this  article  we  make  the  following  extracts : — It 
appears  that  education  was  not  an  object  of  public  concern  in  Virginia  during 
her  colonial  state,  a^  it  was  in  the  northern  colonies ;  but  afler  the  declaration 
of  independence,  it  became  a  leading  subject  of  attention.  A  general  and 
complete  system  of  public  education  was  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  presented 
to  the  legislature  in  1779 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute 
for  so  early  a  period.  A  part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was  adopted 
in  1779 ;  yet  even  this  was  never  executed,  apparently  in  consequence  of  its 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor.  No 
other  legislative  measure  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  told, 
till  1809,  when  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures 
to  a  permanent  fund  "for  the  encouragement  of  learning,''  leaving  its  application 
to  future  legislature.  In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Virginia  upon  the  United 
States,  was  principally  applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were  addressed  by 
the  governor,  as  president  of  their  board,  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the 
country,  requesting  facts  and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a 
system  was  proposed  embracing  a  primary  school  for  each  township,  an  academy 
for  each  district,  and  a  university  for  the  State.  This  plan  however  was  not 
adopted.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  literary 
fund,  and  of  its  results.  <At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the 
literary  fund,  by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature 
two  years  before,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  $1)00,000,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  more  than  50,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  its  occasional  accessions  from 
fines  and  forfeitures.  The  legislature  decided  to  use  this  revenue  in  providing 
for  those  species  of  education  which  were  most  wanted  in  the  State,  that  is,  the 
very  lowest  and  the  highest  A  permanent  appropriation  of  45,000  dollars  a 
year  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  15,000  dollars  a  year  for  the 
erection  and  support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the  State,  according  to  their  free  white 
population ;  and  to  be  placed  under  the  management  and  control  oT  school  commis- 
sionersj  who  were  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several  countiea 
and  towns.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  fund  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  second  auditor's  annual  report  to  the  legislature  at 
its  session,  in  1831-2,  and  the  preceding  :-- 
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Yuan. 

No»  ^€omiiaa. 

ilMrof*  eo^  tftoA  cMId. 

1822 

48 

3^8 

$7  03 

1823 

90 

8,531 

5  12i 

1824 

98 

10,226 

4  81 

1825 

99 

9,779 

4  90 

1826 

97 

9,865 

4  48 

1827 

102 

11,007 

4  34 

1828 

102 

12,642 

387 

1829 

101 

11,779 

333 

1830 

95 

14,169 

282 

<It  further  appears,  from  the  auditor's  report  of  1831,  that  the  number  of  poor 
children  in  the  State,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  school  commissioners, 
amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fiflh  part  of  the  whole  white  population, 
'  694,440,  and  probably,  about  one-fiflh  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen ;  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended.  It  appears  fh>m  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited 
to  the  legislature  in  the  auditor's  report,  that  although  the  plan  has  been 
attended  with  very  different  degrees  of  success  in  Sie  different  counties, 
according  to  the  personal  character  of  the  school  commissioners,  whose  services 
are  gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement  throughout 
the  State  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  money  is  disbursed  more  judiciously 
and  economically  than  formerly;  the  commissioners  are  more  punctual  and 
methodical  in  their  annual  reports ;  and  their  treasurers  have  been  subjected  to 
a  stricter  accountability  by  a  recent  law.  The  present  plan,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing some  inherent  defects,  is  likely  to  be  continued ;  and  it  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  other  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute  for  it  It  has  already 
imparted  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  with  all  their  moral  tendencies, 
probably  to  fifty  thousand  human  beings,  and,  ere  many  years,  it  will  have 
conferred  the  same  inestimable  benefits  on  twice  that  number.''  In  1820,  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system,  of  primary  schools  to  all 
claBses,  but  leaving  it  discretionary.  'This  law  gave  authority  to  the  school 
commissioners  of  each  county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes  of  education 
would  be  thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  districts,  of  i^om  three 
to  seven  miles  square ;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  such  district  shall  have 
raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  district,  the 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  contribute  the  other  two-fifths,  so,  however,  as 
not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  county's  annual  quota  of  the  45,000  dollars. 
They  are  further  authorized  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  doUara 
towards  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  contribute 
an  equal  or  greater  amount ;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided,  every  white  child 
in  the  distnct  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  school  commissioners  are  to  appoint  one, 
and  the  private  contributors  two.' 

Academies  and  k^h  schools. 

Academies  in  Virginia  are  private  schools,  commonly  established  by  a  few- 
public  spirited  individuals  in  a  county  or  neighborhood,  who  ^rect  suitable 
buildings  and  provide  requisite  teachers.  The  ordinarv  number  of  scholars  is 
fipom  30  to  50.    There  are  about  55  of  these  academies  in  the  State.    The 

grammar  schools  are  conducted  solely  by  their  respective  teachers.  In  some  of 
lem  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are  taught.  But  the  largest  part  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  domestic  schools.  A  teacher  can  be  procured 
for  2  or  300  dollars  exclusive  of  his  board,  while  the  children  of  the  neighbors 
will  come  in  as  scholars,  and  some  of  them  as  boarders.  The  chief  diflScnlty  in 
carrying  on  any  of  these  schools  is  that  of  obtaining  suitable  instructors.  There 
has  been  recently  great  improvement  in  female  education  in  Virginia.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  female  academies,  of  which  there  was  not  one  before  the 
revolution  ;  and  three-fourths  6f  them  have  been  established  within  the  last  30 
years. 
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CoUeges  and  kigher  seminaries. 

CcUege  of  WtUiam  and  Mary.  This  college  was  originally  projected  in  1688, 
the  year  in  which  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  British  throne.  It  was 
chartered  hy  their  majesties  in  1G91.  The  general  assemhly  ordered  it  to  he 
built  in  1693,  funds  sumcient  having  been  obtained  by  the  grants  made  by  the 
royal  charter,  by  private  donations,  and  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  Robert  Boyle. 
It  was  established  at  Williamsburgin  James  city  county,  60  miles  south-east  of 
Richmond.  Rev.  James  Blair,  D.  D.  was  the  first  president.  The  instructors 
are, 

Adam  Empie,  D.  D.  president,  and  prof,  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
William  B.  Rogers,  professor  chemistry  and  natural  philoBOphy. 
Dabney  Brown,  professor  humanity. 
Thomas  K.  Dew,  professor  hist.  met.  and  political  law. 

,  professor  mathematics. 

^  law. 

The  property  of  the  college  amounts  to  about  $150,000,  not,  however,  yielding 
an  income-  in  proportion  to  that  amount.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are 
$1,000  each,  except  that  the  professor  of  law  has  $600,  and  the  professor  of 
humanity,  $900. 

Hampden  Sidney  caUege,  This  institution  is  in  Prince  Edward  county,  80 
miles  south-west  of  Riclmiond,  on  an  elevated  and  remarkably  healthv  situation. 
It  wafl  founded  in  1755,  and  has  a  very  liberal  charter.  The  presiaent,  James 
Gushing,  Esq.  is  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
natural  law ;  besides  which  are  the  chairs  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  the  learned  languages.'  The  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
libraries  of  the  college,  philanthropic,  union,  and  philosophical  societies  are 
ample.  The  permanent  funds  are  vested  in  land  and  bank  stock.  A  preparatory 
academy  is  annexed  to  the  college,  ^n  which  those  studies  only  are  taught,  that 
are  required  for  admission  into  the  lowest  coUege  class.  The  annual  expense 
of  a  student,  including  board,  tuition,  room-rent,  washing,  &c.  is  $150. 

Union  iheolopcal  seminary  in  Prince  Eduford  county.  This  institution  is  un- 
der the  immediate  care  of  the  presbvteiy  of  West  Hanover,  but  by  its  constitu- 
tion  is  bound  to  report  annually  to  tne  Ueneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  It  commenced  operations  in  1824.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  of  that  yew, 
Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.  was  inaugurated  professor  of  Christian  theology.  It 
is  placed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  about  60  miles  below  the  mountains, 
and  about  70  above  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  well  suited  for  a  summer  or 
winter  residence.    The  instructors  are, 

Rev.  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.  prof.  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  Hiram  P.  Goodrich,  prof,  oriental  literature. 

,  prof,  church  history. 

Elisha  Ballentine,  assistant  teacher. 

The  directors  are  8  clergymen  and  4  laymen  of  the  synod  of  Virginia,  and  8 
clergymen  and  4  laymen  of  the  synod  of  North  Carolina.  Students,  46 ;  library, 
2,955  volumes.    A  new  edifice  will  be  completed  this  year. 

WashxngUm  coUege^  at  Lexington,  This  college  was  endowed  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, with  100  shares  of  the  stock  of  James  river  company,  which  in  1821  pro- 
duced an  annual  income  of  $2,400.  The  two  college  halls,  of  brick,  will  accom- 
modate from  50  to  60  students.  Lexington  is  IS^  miles  north-west  of  Richmond, 
in  Rockbridge  county.    The  faculty  are, 

Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.  president,  and  prof,  languages. 

Rev.  Henry  Ruffher,  prof,  mathematics. 

Joseph  W.  Famum,  M.  D.  prof,  chemistry  and  nat  philosophy. 

f  prof,  etlncs. 

N.  R.  Seabrook,  tutor. 

The  funds  of  the  college  are  large,  and  the  course  of  instruction  thorough. 
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Virginia  Baptist  aeminary,  located  four  miles  north  of  Richmond.  It  is  weU 
situated  for  the  purposes  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  as  Richmond  furnishes  a 
good  market  Rev.  Robert  Ryland  is  principal ;  14  scholars,  all  preparing  for 
Sie  ministry ;  30  students  about  to  be  admitted.  Total  expenses,  $95  per  an- 
num. No  student  under  16  years  to  be  received.  All  to  labor  3  hours  a  day, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted. 

Randolph  Macon  college^  Boydton^  This  is  in  Mecklenburg  county,  88  miles 
south-west  of  Richmond. 

John  Emory,  D.  D.  president 

Martin  P.  Parks,  prof,  mathematics. 

Lorenzo  Lea,  principal  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Founded  in  1831. 

University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville.  The  university  of  Virginia  is 
located  about  2  miles  from  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county,  and  very  near 
the  centre  of  population  of  the  State.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1825.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  peculiar  organization  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  was  erected  by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000 ;  and  the 
State  now  gives  an  annuity  of  $15,000  for  its  support  Degrees  are  granted, 
.  after  very  thorough  and  rigid  examinations,  in  the  sepctraie  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  the  graduates,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  in  the  several  schools,  were 
as  follows: — In  the  school  of  ancient  languages,  2;  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
the  Latin  language,  9 ;  mathematics,  9 ;  natural  philosophy,  14 ;  chemistry,  3  ; 
moral  philosophy,  9 ;  certificates  of  proficiency  in  political  economy,  7 ;  law,4 ; 
medicine, — ^including  the  school  of  medicine  proper,  (physiology,  pathology,  &c.) 
the  school  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  and  the  school  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery,—the  graduates  receiving  the  title  of  "  doctor  of  medicine,"  5.— Students 
who  have  received  separate  degrees  in  the  schools  of  ancient  languages,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy,  axe  declared  grad- 
wUes  of  the  university,  with  the  title  of  "master  of  arts  of  tlie  university  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' This  title  was  conferred  on  one  student  at  the  last  commencement 
Number  of  diplomas  granted  in  1832,  47 ;  number  of  certificates  of  proficiency^ 
16.  There  are  no  indigent  students  supported  by  the  university.  The  library 
has  about  8,000  volumes,  but  it  is  very  valuable,  having  been  purchased  in 
Europe,  according  to  a  catalogue  previously  made  out  by  Mr.  JefiTerson. 

North  Carolina. 

Elementary  education. 

This  State  has  a  literary  fund  arising  from  bank  dividends,  &c  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  $70,000.  When  this  sum  has  reached  a  sufiicient  amount,  it  is  to 
be  divided  among  the  common  schools,  according  to  the  free  population.  Some 
vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education. 

Academit9  and  high  schools. 
We  have  not  ascertained  the  number  of  academies  in  this  State.  The  Bap- 
tists have  purchased  the  estate  of  Gen.  Calvin  Jones,  in  Wake  Forest,  16  miles 
from  Raleigh,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  manual  labor  school.  It  will  go 
into  operation  in  1834.  $2,000  are  required  for  this  purpose.  The  Donalson 
academy,  and  manual  labor  school,  on  Hay  mount,  founded  by  the  presbytery  of 
FayetteviUe,  has  been  lately  incorporated.    $10,000  subscribed. 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 
University  ofJSTorth  Cqrolina,  at  Chapel  Hill.  This  institution  was  established 
in  1791.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.  is  president ;  9  instructors  ;  between  450  and 
500  alumni ;  1,800  volumes  in  the  college  library ;  3,000  in  the  student's 
libraries.  We  have  never  been  able  to  gain  much  specific  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution,  though  we  have  repeatedly  forwarded  circulars.  It  is 
not  noticed  in  Darby's  and  Dwight's  late  Gazetteer. 
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South  Carolina. 

ElemetUary  educatiofi. 

The  free  school  system  was  adopted  in  1821.  In  October,  1824,  there  had 
been  ^ipropriated  on  accoant  of  free  schools,  $441,176  90.  The  annual  legis- 
lative appropriation  is  from  $37,000  to  $38,000.  About  8,000  or  9,000  children 
are  instructed  in  them. 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

The  South  Carolina  female  institute  is  two  miles  from  Columbia.  Mrs.  Marks 
principal ;  property,  $30,000 ;  principal  edifice,  134  feet  long,  34  broad,  2  stories 
high. 

The  following  was  the  list  of  academies  in  1826. 

Abbeville,  Gilesborough,  Pineville, 

Barnwell,  Greenville,  Platta  Spring, 

Boiling  Springs,  Long  Town,  Rocky  Spring, 

Beaufort,  LancasterviUe,  Rocky  Mount, 

Broad  River,  Marion,  Society  Hill, 

Cambridge,  Mt  Ariel,  Unionville, 

Chesterville,  Monticello,  Willington, 

Cheraw,  Minervaville,  Winnsborough, 

Camden,  Mount  Olio,  Woodville, 

Cedar  Springs,  Newberry,  Yorkville. 

Edgefield,  Pendleton, 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 

Furman  theological  institution^  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention.   Rev.  Messrs.  Jesse  Hartwell,  and  Samuel  Furman,  principals ;  located  ' 
at  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.    30  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Lutheran  theological  seminary,  at  Lexington.  Rev.  John  C.  Hope,  professor, 
salary,  $700,  and  dwelling,  and  fire  wood ;  9  students.  A  classical  school  to 
be  attached,  with  a  principal,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  The  inhabitants  of  Lexing- 
ton gave  $5,287. 

StnUhem  theological  seminary.  At  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State  ;  founded 
in  1829. 

Thomas  Goulding,  D.  D.  prof,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  church  government. 
William  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.  prof,  elect  theology. 
George  Howe,  prof,  biblical  literature. 

Students,  22 ;  volumes  in  the  library,  1,800.  For  the  Charleston  Union  profes- 
sorship, $2,371  have  been  collected.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

South  Carolina  college.  This  institution  was  established  in  1804,  at  Columbia. 
The  entire  expense  of  the  college  to  the  State,  has  been  more  than  $420,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  buildings,  library,  and  cabinets,  cost  $154,234  82.  Since  1824, 
the  legislative  appropriations  have  been  $120,000.  Its  library  consists  of  about 
8,000  volumes.  Its  buildings  have  become  very  much  dilapidated.  Thomas 
Cooper,  M.  D.  is  president 

Charleston  college.  This  college  was  originally  chartered  in  1785,  but  it  was 
no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school  till  1824,  when  it  was  organized 
anew,  and  placed  on  a  respectable  footing  as  a  college.  Among  its  original 
trustees,  were  C.  C.  Pinckney,  C.  Pinckney,  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Rutledge, 
David  Ramsay.  Its  original  funds  were  large,  but  through  neglect,  were  very 
nooch  diminished.  It  received  some  years  since  from  Elias  Horry,  Esq.  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  and  from  Thomas  Hanscome,  Esq.  $12,500.  The  principal  edifice 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.    It 
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has  lately  received  a  valoable  addition  to  its  philosophical  apparatas.    Its  entire 
property  is  valued  at  $60,000. 

Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D.  principal  and  Horry  prof.  mor.  and  pol.  philosophy. 

William  £.  Bailey,  professor  langaages. 

Stephen  Lee,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Charles  B.  Cochran,  Jr.  master  of  English  department. 

Henry  M.  Brans,  Joseph  T.  Lee,  Geo.  Hooper,  tutors. 

There  are  three  departments:  acientyic — 3  classes,  35  students;  clasaiad — 
5  classes,  76  students ;  Unglishr—A  classes,  55  students ;  total,  177.  *^  An 
improvement  introduced  into  Sie  course,  is  that  which  makes  provision  that  the 
instruction  be  given  by  departments.  While  this  arrangement  can  be  in  no 
way  injurious  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course,  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  a  partial  course.  Thus,  any  whose 
pursuits  in  life  render  such  a  course  desirable,  may  study  the  sciences  without 
giving  attention  to  ancient  literature ;  or  they  may  study  Latin  or  Greek  in  the 
classical,  and  any  of  the  sciences  in  the  scientific  department  The  entire 
machine  moves  on  in  an  equable  course ; — if  any  do  not  choose  to  attach  them- 
selves to  it  during  the  whole  way,  they  may  attach  themselves  through  such  a 
part  of  the  course  as  suits  their  purpose.  The  price  of  tuition  is  $12  per  quar- 
ter in  the  three  lower  English  classes,  and  $15  in  the  highest  Mathematical 
and  classical  students  are  charged  $20 ;  except  that  mathematical  students  who 
have  advanced  no  farther  than  through  quadratic  equations  in  algebra,  are 
charged  but  $15.  Stationary,  $1.  Students  in  the  scientific'  and  in  the  first 
class  of  the  classical  department,  pay  $25  per  quarter.  By  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  medical  college,  tiie  students  of  Charleston  college  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  professors  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  physiology,  of  that 
institution.  The  philosophical  apparatus  was  procured  from  France,  and  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  construction.  The  college  library  contains  about  3,000  vol- 
umes, and  there  are  several  hundred  volumes  belonging  to  two  debating  socie- 
ties connected  with  the  college." 

Medical  college  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  situated  in  Charleston,  and  has 
for  several  years  received  an  extensive  patronage. 

Georgia. 

Elementary  educoHoru 

'*  There  is  in  this  State  an  academic  fund  of  $250,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  annually  divided  among  the  incorporated  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor 
school  fund  of  $250,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided  among  the  several 
counties,  according  to  their  white  population,  and  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
No  definite  plan,  nowever,  has  been  devised,  to  render  this  fund  valuable  to 
that  class  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  we  fear  thus  far,  much  of  it  has  not 
been  useful." 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

<<The  Richmond  academy,  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  is  well  endowed,  and  sup- 
ports able  teachers.  The  Chatham  academy,  in  Savannah,  is  also  a  very  valu- 
able institution  and  has  considerable  funds.  Two  manual  labor  schools  have 
just  commenced,  and  promise  much  usefulness.  One  is  in  Green  county  under 
the  Baptist  association,  and  the  other  one  mile  from  Athens,  under  the  Georgia 
Presbyterian  education  society.  Each  has  a  large  farm,  and  oblige  their 
students  to  labor  at  least  three  hours  each  day.  The  one  near  Athens  intends 
to  give  students  an  opportupity  of  laboring  enough  to  pay  all  their  expenses. 
Board  and  tuition  in  either  of  these  now  amounts  only  to  60  dollars  per  annum. 
They  have  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  as  their  primary 
object  They  however  exclude  no  moral  young  man  from  the  advantages  of 
the  schools." 

Colleges  and  higher  seminaries. 

A  Baptist  manual  labor  school  will  probably  go  into  operation  at  Greensboioofirh 
m  1834. 
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Untvernty  of  Georgia,  at  Athens.  Incorporated  in  1788  ;  endowment,  30,000 
acres  of  unappropriated  land ;  established  in  Athens  in  1802,  and  Josiah  Meigs, 
LIi.  D.  appointed  president.  In  1808-9,  Dr.  Kollock  of  Savannah  was  appointed 
president,  as  Mr.  Meigs  had  resigned.  He  did  not  accept,  and  Rev.  Professor 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina  college,  was  appointed.  Dr.  Smith  accepted  the 
appointment.  It  languished  for  want  of  flinds  till  1816,  when  lands  were  sold 
to  the  amount  of  $1C^,000,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  bank  stock,  which  yielded 
eight  per  cent  In  1817,  Dr.  Finley  of  New  Jersey  became  president.  He 
died  in  a  few  months  of  fever.  Dr.  Beman,  now  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  was  then  ap- 
pointed, but  declined.  In  1819,  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  appointed  president  and  accepted.  He  raised  the  institution  to  a  very 
respectable  rank.  He  retired  in  1819,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.  One  of  the  buildings  was  burned  in  1830,  which  cost 
$25,000.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  State,  and  a  valuable  library  also  procured. 
The  annual  income  is  now  $14,000 ;  $8,000  from  bank  stock,  and  $6,000  from 
the  State  ;  tuition,  $38  for  each  student  per  annum.  It  was  never  in  so  flour- 
ishing state  as  at  the  present  time.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.  president  and 
professor  political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
James  Jackson,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Rev.  S.  Olin, 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy.  Henry  Hull,  M.  D.  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
James  Shannon,  ancient  languages.  Malthus  A.  Ward,  M.  D.  natural  history. 
Rev.  Wm.  Shannon,  modem  languages.  B.  B.  Hopkins  and  Wm.  L.  Mitchell, 
tutors.  The  college  has  two  buudings,  each  120  feet  by  50,  three  stories  high, 
and  a  third  building  for  public  purposes.  A  botanic  garden  has  been  com- 
menced. 

Alabama. 

Elementary  education. 

By  act  of  congress,  March  2d,  1819,  640  acres  of  land  were  g^ranted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  two  entire  townships  for 
the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning. 

CoUeges  and  higher  Bemincaries. 

La  Grange  Methodist  college.  This  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala. 
at  the  heacTof  steam  boat  navigation,  on  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  its  location 
is  high  and  healthy.  It  has  been  three  years  in  operation.  The  faculty  consists 
of  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  a  tutor.  There  is  also  a  superintendent  The  cost  of 
tnitioD,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  &c.  and  the  extra  charges,  do  not  exceed 
$58  50  a  session,  A  large  additional  building  has  been  recently  erected,  and 
ihe  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  of  a  mathematicu  and  philosophical  apparatus,  has 
been  procured.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  these,  and  to  furnish  forthwith 
a  chemical  apparatus ;  but  the  institution  is  suffering  for  want  of  funds. 

University  of  MabamOj  at  Tuscaloosa*  Tuscaloosa  is  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  th^  head  of  steam  navigation. 
Population,  2,500.  The  university  located  in  this  place  in  1827-8,  is  on  the 
Huntsville  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  state  house.  In  tlie  centre  is  the 
rotundo,  a  large  circular  building  of  three  stories  ;  the  first  is  a  large  room  for 
public  occasions,  the  second  a  circular  gallery  for  spectators,  the  third  for  a 
library  room.  There  are  three  three  story  dormitories,  building  for  a  laboratory 
and  recitation  rooms,  several  professors'  houses,  &c.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D. 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  J.  F.  Wallis,  professor 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  H.  Tutwiler,  ancient  languages.  S.  F.  Bonfils, 
modem  languages.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  elocution  and  English  literature. 
Wm.  W.  Hudson,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  C.  Jones,  tutor ;  J.  G. 
Davenport,  librarian;  R.  B.  McMullen,  chemical  assistant  The  institution 
went  into  operation  in  April,  1831.  Students,  95.  Board,  tuition,  room-rent, 
&c.  $VM  per  annunL    Library,  8,000  volumes. 
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Mississippi. 

Elementary  education. 

No  system  in  regard  to  primary  schools  has  been  adopted.  The  State  has  a 
literary  fund,  amounting  to  $30,000  or  $40,000,  but  no  portion  of  it  is  available 
till  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000.  It  is  supposed  that  8  or  9,000  children  of  a 
suitable  age  receive  no  instruction.  The  land  allowed  by  congress  for  schools 
amounts  to  800,000  acres,  and  is  worth  $2,000,000. 

Colleges  and  higher  semincnies, 

Jefferson  college^  at  Washington.  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  president,  E.  B. 
Williston,  J.  Holbrook,  professors,  and  7  assistants.  This  institution  was  opened 
Dec.  7, 1829.  It  is  in  part  a  military  institution,  number  of  cadets,  98.  Physical 
education  receives  special  attention.  The  principal  building  will  accommodate 
more  than  100  students.  Every  cadet  must  be  furnished  with  a  Bible  and  must 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

Florida. 

Five  individuals  have  agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their 
means,  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  manual  labor  school, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  teacher  is  to  be  employed 
to  take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils  ;  suitable  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  together, 
with  as  little  connection  as  possible  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The 
pupils  will  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily,  to  agricultural 
and  mechanical  employments  of  the  simplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be  admitted 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  the  proprietors  ;  nor  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to  all  its  regulations.  The  studies  at 
the  commencement,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English 
education,  including  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  &c. 

Louisiana. 

The  le^slature  appropriate  about  $40,000  per  annum  for  the  education  of  the 
indigent  in  the  State.  The  United  States  granted  the  State  46,000  acres  of 
land  for  a  college  and  873,000  acres  for  schools.  At  New  Orleans,  there  is  a 
Roman  catholic  college.  In  the  town  of  Jackson,  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  is 
the  "  college  of  Liouisiana,"  H.  H.  Gird,  president  ad  interim ;  founded  in  1825, 
by  the  legislature,  3  instructors,  55  students,  including  those  in  the  preparatory 
school. 

Tennessee. 

In  Maury  county,  30  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  9  from  Columbia^  is  a 
manual  labor  school,  lately  commenced.  Rev.  Robert  Hardin,  D.  D.  president 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Rev.  B.  Labaree,  vice  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  ancient  languages.  W.  L.  Willeford,  Esq.  professor  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  3  assistant  teachers.  The  course  of  study  is 
liberal  and  embraces  4  years.  Tuition  and  board  remarkably  low.  The 
university  of  JSTashvUle  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the  western 
States.  The  philosophical  apparatus  cost  in  London  $6,000.  The  mineral ogical 
cabinet  contains  more  than  10,000  specimens.  Total  annual  expense  of  students, 
$100.  Theological  students  of  all  denominations  admitted  at  half  price.  At 
GreemnUe  is  a  college,  the  funds  of  which  amount  to  $5,000,  all  received  from 
individuals.  KnoxviUe  college  is  in  East  Tennessee.  Southern  and  western 
theological  institution,  at  MaryviUe,  East  Tennessee,  established  in  1819,  by  the 
Presbyterian  synod  of  Tennessee.  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.  principal  in- 
structor. A  boarding-house  is  connected,  and  a  farm,  which  is  cultivated  by 
indigent  students.    The  institution  is  both  literary  and  theological. 
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Kentuckt. 

The  literary  fund  of  Kentucky,  amounts  to  $140,917  44.  Two  or  three  years 
since,  it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  children  between  four 
and  fifteen  attend  school.  At  Elktariy  Todd  county,  is  a  preparatory  school  of  a 
high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce.  Cumberland  collc^e^  at  Prince- 
ion^  founded  in  1^25,  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  A  col- 
lege building  has  been  erected,  120  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  three  stories  high. 
Great  benefits  have  resulted  from  tlie  manual  labor  system.  Centre  coUesre  at 
JDanvi^,  incorporated  1818,  managed  by  a  Board  of  11  trustees,  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Kentucky.  The  legislature  gave  up 
all  control  over  its  concerns,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  synod  in  consideration  of 
their  endowing  it  without  legislative  assistance.  Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  president  and 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  ;  J.  M.  Buchanan,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Rev. 
W.  L.  Breckinridge,  professor  of  ancient  languages ;  L.  W.  Green,  professor  of 
belles  lettres  and  political  economy ;  Luke  Munsell,  M.  D.  professor  of  chem- 
istry, natural  philosophy,  and  mineralogy;  Rev.  Joseph  Huber,  professor  of 
modem  languages  ;  William  G.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Cummings,  tutors  of  grammar 
school.  The  students  are  required  to  attend  a  Bible  recitation  on  the  Sabbath. 
Expenses,  exclusive  of  books  and  clothing,  from  80  to  $100  per  annum.  Some 
respectable  students  expend  only  from  65  to  $80.  Those  intended  for  the  min- 
istry, by  working  on  a  farm  two  hours  a  day,  can  be  supported  on  $G0  per  an- 
num. All  students  will  soon  enjoy  tlie  same  benefits.  Connected  with  the 
college  is  a  grammar  school,  and  a  primary  school.  Under  the  same  board 
is  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  endowed  by  Congress.  In  Dan- 
ville is  tLjhnale  school  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  K.  Burch. 
At  Moniicello  is  Kn  academy  under  the  care  of  T.  C.  Tupper.  Near  Salem 
C.  H.  Clarke  county,  is  the  Sylvan  academy,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  O.  S. 
Hinckley.  At  Lexington  is  the  Shelby  female  academy,  under  the  care  of  T.  L. 
and  W.  Tracy.  A  classical  school  for  boys,  and  an  infant  school  are  connected. 
The  Messrs.  Van  Dorens  have  a  seminary  which  they  call  the  Collegiate  institute^ 
at  Lexington.  At  Winchester  is  a  female  school,  superintended  by  Willis  Col- 
lins. At  Versailles,  another  similar  institution,  under  the  care  of  Miss  C.  A. 
Tillery.  At  Hillsborough,  Samuel  Davis  Blythe  instructs  an  English  and  clas- 
sical school.  The  Transylvania  university^  at  Lexington,  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  buildings  stand  on  an  eminence,  removed 
from  the  city.  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers,  president ;  John  Lutz,  D.  P.  professor 
mathematics ;  E.  Rovel,  professor  of  languages  ;  Charles  E.  Bains,  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department.  At  Bardstown,  is  St,  Joseph%  a  Roman  Catholic 
college.  At  Georgetown,  is  a  Baptist  institution,  lately  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Joel  S.  Bacon.  The  professors  are  George  W.  Eaton,  languages  and  philoso- 
phy ;  S.  Hatch,  chemistry ;  William  Craig,  tutor ;  and  C.  Lewis,  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department.  Expenses,  $100  per  annum.  It  is  12  miles  from  Lex- 
ington, and  17  from  Frankfort  Augusta  college  is  a  Methodist  institution,  in 
Bracken  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  established  as  an  academy  in  1822,  and  as  a 
college  in  1829. 

Missouri. 

At  St.  Louis  is  a  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1829.  Edifice  is  a  brick 
building,  60  feet  by  40,  about  to  be  enlarged.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation.  Cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  9  academies.  In  Marion  county,  a  college  is 
aboat  being  commenced.    Another  similar  institution  is  also  contemplated. 

Illiivois. 

A  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  township  is  granted  for  the  support  of  schools  ; 
and  three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States'  lands,  sold  within 
the  State,  is  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  a  sixth 
part  is  required  to  be  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university.  A  further  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  university,  by  the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  by  the 
United  States.  An  "  Illinois  institute  of  education,"  was  lately  formed  at 
Vandalia.    ELinms  college,  at  Jacksonville.    Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  president ; 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevantf  profeflaor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Erastus  Colton,  preparatory  department. 
About  $46,000  have  been  raised  in  the  East  and  West,  towards  founding  this 
institution.  The  building  will  accommodate  100  students.  A  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, worth  $G00  or  $800  has  been  procured.  A  president,  two  professors, 
and  an  instructor  in  the  preparatory  department  have  been  provided.  The  col- 
lege stands  on  a  rising  ground,  in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  prairie  of  13,000 
acres,  or  20  square  miles  of  the  richest  soil.  At  Mton,  Madison  county,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  Baptists  is  about  to  be  commenced.  The  library,  and  other 
property  at  Rock  Spring  will  be  procured.  An  organized  college  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  intended  soon  to  establish.  Instruction,  we  believe,  has  been  already 
commenced.    Two  or  three  other  institutions  are  contemplated. 

Indiana* 

The  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  township  of  land  is  reserved  for  the  support  of 
education.  Reservations  are  also  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiana  college 
at  Bloomington.  The  funds  of  this  institution  will  amount,  when  the  land  is 
sold,  to  $60,000.  About  half  are  now  sold.  Two  college  buildings  have  been 
erected,  one  40  feet  by  30,  the  other  75  feet  by  55,  three  stories  in  height. 
The  situation  of  the  college  is  very  pleasant  The  course  of  instruction  is 
thorough.  The  Cambridge  mathematics  are  a  part  SouUi  Hanover  coUege^ 
and  Indiana  theological  seminary.  Located  at  South  Hanover,  six  miles  below 
Madison,  Jefferson  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  college  edifice  is  40 
feet  by  100,  and  three  stories  high.  Eight  dormitories,  12  feet  square  have  been 
erected,  and  a  carpenter's,  a  cooper's,  and  a  wagon^maker's  shop.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1825,  very  much  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  F.  Crowe,  and  James  M.  Dickey.  The  president  is  James  Blythe, 
D.  D.  who  is  professor  of  rhetoric,  chemistry,  natural,  mental,  and  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  Rev,  John  F.  Crowe,  professor  of  logic,  belles  lettres,  and  political 
economy ;  John  H.  Harney,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Mark  A.  H. 
Niles,  languages ;  Rev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.  theology ;  Rev.  John  W.  Cun- 
ningham, biblical  literature. 

Michigan  Territort. 

A  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  the 
north-western  tribes,  has  been  recently  established  at  Detroit  Henry  R. 
Schoolcrafl,  Esq.  is  president    It  is  called  the  '*  Algic  Society." 

Ohio. 

Three  fourths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  is  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the 
general  list  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  arc  any  flourishing  incorporated  academies  in  the 
State.  At  Marietta  is  the  institute  of  education,  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Bingham,  French,  and  Adams.  It  comprises  four  departments ;  infant 
school,  primary  school,  ladies'  seminary,  and  young  men's  high  school.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  Tuition,  from  $2  50  to  $7.  Students  in  all 
the  departments,  about  130.  Provision  is  made  for  manual  labor.  At  Granville 
is  a  literary  and  theological  (Baptist)  institution.  Rev.  John  Pratt,  principal ; 
Paschal  Carter,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  A.  H.  Frink, 
teacher.  It  commenced  operations  in  December,  1831.  A  commodious  build- 
ing has  been  erected.  Annual  expenses,  about  $70.  There  is  a  female  sem- 
inary in  the  same  place.  At  JVeto  Franklin  there  is  a  college.  At  Gambier, 
Knox  county,  is  Kenyon  college^  an  Episcopal  institution,  munded  by  Bishop 
Chase.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine  is  now  president  Rev.  William  Sparrow, 
Milnor  professor  of  theology  ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Fitch,  languages ;  John  Kendrick, 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  ;  Rev.  George  Dennison,  matliematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. It  has  8,000  acres  of  land.  It  received  about  $13,000  from  England. 
A  diocesan  theological  seminary  is  connected.  A  very  large  and  commodious 
building  of  stone  has  been  erected.  Miami  university  at  Ojtford.  This  institu- 
tion is  in  Butler  county,  adjoining  the  State  of  Indiana.    The  lands  of  Oxford 
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belong  in  fee  simple  to  the  university.  The  totmshlp  is  6  miles  square,  and 
contains  3,000  inhabitants.  The  university  was  chartered  in  1809,  and  went 
into  operation  in  1824.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  institution,  is  more  than 
$4,000,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  situation  is  represented  to  be  de- 
lightful. The  number  of  instructors  is  11.  Ohio  university,  at  Athens.  This 
institution  is  supported  by  two  townships  of  land,  given  by  congress  for  the  pur- 
pose. Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.  president  and  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric, 
&c. ;  professors  Thomas  M.  Drake,  M.  D.  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history ; 
Rev.  William  Wall,  mathematics ;  Joseph  Dana,  Latin  and  Greek ;  Daniel  Read, 
academical  preceptor.  Lane  aeminary,  at  CiTicinnatL  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D. 
president  and  professor  of  theology ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Biggs,  professor  of  church 
history  and  church  polity ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  biblical  literature ;  Rev. 
N.  H.  Folsom,  professor  of  languages  ;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  professor  of 
chemistry ;  E.  Whitney,  teacher.  In  the  early  part  of  1832,  the  committee 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  seminary  edifice,  100  feet  long,  and  40  feet  deep, 
and  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  which  will  contain  more  than  100  single 
rooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  building  is  $8,000.  Near  40  of  the  rooms 
are  now  occupied,  and  the  remainder  will  be  finished  by  the  close  of  the  spring 
vacation.  The  committee  have  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  Elnathan  Kemper 
all  his  farm  adjoining  that  of  the  seminary,  containing  about  51  acres  of  his 
most  valuable  land.  The  table  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  furnished  from  tlie 
farm  with  milk  and  butter,  and  with  all  the  vegetables  necessary  ;  and  as  it  has 
been  the  wish  of  the  students,  to  dispense  with  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  articles 
of  luxury,  and  to  live  on  principles  of  Christian  simplicity  and  economy,  the 
committee  have  been  able  to  furnish  board  at  $1  per  week,  without  loss  to  the 
institution.  Expenses  of  theological  department  Board,  including  the  two 
sessions  of  40  weeks  at  $1  per  week,  $40 ;  for  rent  of  room,  from  $3  to  $5, 
average  $4,  those  having  double  rooms,  $2 ;  washing,  40  weeks,  $7 ;  fuel,  $5 ; 
light,  $3 ;  contingent  expenses,  use  of  library,  wood  for  recitation  rooms,  sweep- 
ing, Slc,  $3 ;  tuition,  gratis ;  total,  $60.  Literary  department.  Expenses  the 
same  as  in  the  theological  department,  $G0 ;  an  addition  for  tuition  of  $20 ; 
total,  $80.  Medical  eoUege  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  Students,  110 ;  professors, 
J.  Cobb,  J.  Whitman,  J.  Smith,  E.  Slack,  J.  Moorhead,  C.  E.  Pierson.  An  insti- 
tntion,  called  the  Reformed  medical  coUegCy  has  lately  been  commenced.  At 
Hudson,  in  Portage  county,  is  the  Western  Reserve  college.  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Storrs,  president;  professors.  Rev.  Beriah Green,  sacred  literature  ;  Rev.  Rufus 
L.  Nutting,  languages ;  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ; 
Rev.  David  L.  Coe,  assistant  instructor.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  com- 
munication of  one  of  the  officers.  "  The  Western  Reserve  college  was  founded 
Februarv  7, 1826.  Its  founders  were  Christians,  and  generally  from  New  Eng- 
land. The  motives  by  which  they  were  urged  to  this  measure,  were  supplied, 
mainly,  by  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  western  country.  It  was  well  known, 
that  the  increase  of  competent  Christian  ministers  bore  no  just  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  congregations ;  and  the  apprehension  could  not  be  put  away,  that 
unless  western  youSi  of  intelligence  and  piety  might  be  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry, on  western  ground,  the  immense  field  there  whitening  for  the  harvest, 
must  be  surrendered  to  waste  and  desolation.  The  effort  which  gave  birth  to 
this  college,  was,  emphatically,  an  effort  of  Christian  benevolence,  ikith,  and 
prajrer.  And  thus  far,  uncommon  prosperity  has  attended  its  progress.  On  ap- 
plying for  a  charter,  the  friends  of  the  college  solicited  and  obtained  such  an 
one  as  puts  the  institution  wholly  under  the  control  of  its  original  founders,  and 
secures  to  it  complete  exemption  from  the  embarrassments  which  usually  grow 
out  of  mixed  Corporations.  Its  funds  consist  exclusively  of  private  benefactions. 
It  has  neither  received  nor  asked  aid  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  friends  feel  a 
stronger  confidence  in  its  permanent  purity  and  usefulness  on  this  account, 
and  by  consequence,  a  warmer  attachment  to  its  interests.  Manual  labor  is  in- 
troduced, as  part  of  its  general  system  of  discipline,  and  strong  confidence  is 
felt  in  the  favorable  results  of  the  experiment  In  connection  with  the  classical 
or  collegiate,  there  is  a  theological  department  in  this  institution.  The  course 
of  study  in  both  these  departments  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  tlvo 
best  coUegea  and  theological  seminaries  of  New  England." 
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NOTIOBB  07  NEW  PVBLICATIONI. 


[Mat, 


NOTllCES  OP  NEW  PUBUCATIONS. 


Obituary  Address  at  the  funeral  of  the 

B«T.  Roifai  Waihbura,  pastor  of  the  Itt  church 
and  parish,  Amherit,  Mau.  By  N.  W.  Fitss. 
Ambertt:  J.  B.  k.  C,  Adams,  1833.    pp  44 

Of  the  public  men  who  have  recently,  in 
Buch  numbers,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in 
this  country,  nordly  any  one  is  so  worthy 
of  being  held  up  ror  an  example,  as  Mr. 
Washburn.  We  have  rarely  seen  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  it  was  more  profitable  to 
be  associated,  both  in  an  intellectual  or  re- 
liffiouB  respect.  He  united  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  sound  common  sense,  intellijzent 
piety,  and  unaffected  Christian  humUity. 
His  reading  was  somewhat  extensive  and 
alwajTS  discriminating,  his  knowledge  of 
human  character  and  of  passing  events  dis- 
tinct, and  all  turned  to  the  Mst  practical 
purposes.  Professor  Fbke  had  lonf  known 
nim  well,  and  in  his  impressive  and  beauti- 
ful sketch  states  nothing  but  the  truth. 
We  hope  he  will  give  a  more  extended  me- 
moir. We  know  it  would  be  acceptable 
and  useful. 

Two  discourses  on  the  divinity  of  Christy 

deliTeradin  Hallowell,  Mo.  Deo.  1832,  by  Gxobob 
BHsrAED,  pastor  of  the  1st  Coogregational 
church  in  tiallowelL  Glazier,  Masten  dc  Co. 
pp.45. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  real  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  is  here  stated  with  great 
perspicuity  and  point,  and  with  entire  free- 
dom from  asperity  and  partv  feeling.  The 
first  sermon  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of 
the  principal  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  and  the 
second  with  an  exhibition  of  its  practical 
effects.  Mr.  Shepard  writes  in  a  mascu- 
line style,  and  with  that  solemnity  which 
ought  ever  to  mark  a  production  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  exhibit  the  only  ground  of  hope 
for  lost  men.  W^  commend  it  heartily  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  origin  and  history  of  Missions, 

compiled  from  autheotie  documents.  By  Rer. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  London,  ond  Rey.  John  O. 
Choulbi,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  illustrated  by  en- 
gravinn.  Boston:  Samool  Walker  and  Lincoln 
and  Edmands. 

^  Six  numbers  of  this  history  are  now  pub- 
lished, in  which  are  described  the  missions 
of  the  Moravians,  Serampore  Baptists,  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  part,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  is  in  a 
quarto  form,  making  thus  fiu"  576  pages. 
Two  or  three  engravings  on  steel  accompa- 
ny each  number,  some  of  them  very  finely 
executed.  The  history  is  written  in  a  fa- 
miliar style,  and  is  composed  very  much  of 


connected  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the 
missionaries.  So  fiu*  as  we  have  examined^ 
it  is  &ithfully  and  impartiidly  done,  it  is 
a  condensed  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
commencement  of  the  great  enterprize  for 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection, that  it  is  not  elaborately  and  philo- 
sophically written.  The  time  mr  a  work  of 
that  sort  has  not  come. 

Who  troubles  Israel  ?  a  Discoarse  de- 
livered in  Conway,  Ms.  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
thanksgiving.  Not.  S9,183S.  By  DAiriai.  Caos- 
BT,  pastor  or  the  CoDgregatiooal  cbureh.  Am- 
herst: J.  &  dc  C  Adams,    pp.  94. 

One  of  the  valuable  and  fearless  produc- 
tions which  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
temperance  reform. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  civil 

goyeroment  io  the  United  States.  Preached  in 
Charleston,  a  C.  Feb.  13, 1833,  by  JASPsa  Adams, 
D.  D.  President  of  the  College  of  Charleston. 
Charleston:  £.  A  Miller,  183a    ppufifiL 

A  subject  of  vital  importance,  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  thorough,  and  for  a  pamphlet, 
in  an  elaborate  man ner.  Mr.  Adams  proves 
very  conclusively  that  nearly  all  our  state- 
constitutions  are  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
country.  He  shows  that  our  only  hope  of 
a  continued  national  existence  depenos  on 
our  maintainingr  the  institutions  and  cher- 
ishing the  spint  of  our  rehgion.  The  dis- 
course is  rich  as  furnishing  materials  for 
reflection. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 

Promotlog  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Instito- 
tions.  By  Thsodoeb  D.  Wsld,  general  Ag«at. 
New  York :  a  W.  Benedict  &  Co.  1833L    pp.  ISO. 

The  development  of  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  to  which  we  shall  recur  again. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonisation  Society,  1833L    pp.  40. 

This  report  gives  a  faithful  and  highly 
encouraging  view  of  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  colony.  The  favor  of  Heaven  to- 
wards this  mterestinff  settlement,  contin- 
ues to  be  conspicuouuy  manifested. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  great  extent  and 

eril  tendencies  of  the  lottery  system,  as  existhig 
in  the  United  Butee.  By  Jon  R.  Trsoit,  Bn. 
Philadelphia:  WUUam  Brown,  1833.    pp.  4& 

We  commend  this  pamphlet  and  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon  of  Boston,  as  worthy 
of  serious  perusal,  and  as  deserving  of  cir- 
culation till  the  lottery  cfystem  is  extirpated. 


1833-1 

lAolattj  misrepT«MotB  ths  Dettj. 

biuioiuur  Id   Baatmra   Aum.    Bj  Rev.   J«E 


Elevated  attainments  in  piety,  essential 


ORDINATIONS  AND   INSTALLATIONS. 


QUARTERLY  LIST 


ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


Poems  bj  Mrs.  Felicia  Heuahs,  with 

K  PnfUs  bi  tbi  ARHtiuB  Edilat.  B«l«i :  Pii^ 

kiu  &  lUnln,  1833.    StdU.    pp.  976  ud  38a 

Theee  poenu  ire  selected  with  good  taate. 

Domes^  Fortniture ;  or,  the  Hncceaa- 


utiooormftiailv.ei 
thiMoTlh-' 


a1pti6Bl 


of  Die  RsT.  Leih 

.  .>  Yam;  J.  Lh?1il     Bartan: 

dockn  &  SninUr,  1S33.    pp.  993. 

This  book  would  find  t.  more  ready  nle, 
ifitwM  limply  called  the  "Life  of  three  of 
Legh  Richmond'!  children,"  as  it  in  fact 
is.      The   title   is   too  cumberKme,      The 


the  fiUher,  ia  preaented  in  new  attractiona. 
Elemeots  of  History,  ancient  and  mo- 

w'i'hin'llM  TQlun^.    B<  J.  G.  Wiiiici"TmL°  Bat- 
Um:  Uilll>rd,0»jkCo.lS33.    pp.ia3. 

The  bistoricul  ntlits  has  hitherto  been  an 
eeseoljal  accompaniment  of  tlie  Elemeota 
of  Hiitoiy.  But  u  the  expense  of  the 
~"  ■  has   operated   bb   an  objectii 


volume  the  chart  of  general  history,  and 
a  aeriea  of  tables  of  history,  that  it  may  be 
used  without  the  Atlas.  Our  readers  wiU 
find  this  book  a  very  faithful  and  condens- 
ed outline  of  sacred  and  secular  history, 
written  in  a  good  style  for  such  a  work. 


This  book  belong  to  the  Kries  of  the 
Harpers.  It  is  an  entertaining  and  well- 
digested  volume,  for  such  aa  cannot  read 
the  larger  works  of  Parry  and  Franklin. 
In  the  volume,  there  are  some  strik- 
ing facts,  which  show  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  sustain  the  sonl  in  the  lost  ez- 
tremitj'  of  faiunaii  sufiering. 


Huilnlun,  Jul  M,  list. 


Ciig(.  DoTn-,  M.  H.  IWi.  (,  Wa. 

Di,  Cmt,  FuciH/,  VcFgtL  II,  ISO. 

£,  md.  puu,  Cotic.  Hildn, 


S  TU«rHGR.  Lna.  pMUl.Cfllc.  KoRb  WluUuB,  Uh. 
[is  ^KL.LOWa,  nd.  pH(«,  Cmf.  anuCali!,  M>. 
IB  riELD,  IM.  pun.  Coat.  TjibikW,  tU.  UtiA, 


,  Cwif.  Eul  Hutbri,  Ct- 
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BBATHS   OF  CLERGYMEN. 


[Mat, 


B0B8BT  J.  BRBCKIMSIDOE,  fauL  paalar,  Fret.  Biftlnore, 
Maiyknd,  Nor.  26, 1882. 

ELIPHALET  BOSWORTH,  oid.  eTu*  Pm.  WuhingtOD, 
Dbdkt  of  Columbia,  Ju.  9, 1888. 

DAYTD  McELHERAN,  ord.  priatl,  Bpli.  CharloitoB,  B.  C. 
Jan.  11, 183a. 

C.  W.  PITCH,  ord.  prieat,  Epis. Ohio,  Dee.  2, 1882. 

R£VBEN  PRIME,  laiu  paat.  Lover  Betbel,  Ohio,  Peb.  13, 
1888. 

WkoU  mtmlber  in  tl«  abovt  fut,  48. 


SUMMARY. 

STATES 
Mulno   .... 

Ordlnationt 19    New  Hampahire . 

*       UattoM   .....    80    " 


Vermont 
—    Mnuaehnwtta 
Toua 49    Rhode  UlAnd 


OPPICES. 


Paaton  .    . 
EvaBgeitaU 
Pricsli  • 
MiHloemxtoa 


Connecciciit     .    . 

New  York      .    . 

New  Jcnej    .    . 

FennijrlTauia 

Delaware  .    .    . 

40    Miuyland  .    .    . 

4    Dietrkt  Columbia 

4    South  Carolioa,  . 

1    Ohio 


Total 48    Total 


DENOMIMATIONS. 

Connvrational  ....  97 

Preabjrteriaa 14 

Baptiat •    .  I 

Eptecopal 4 

Reformed  Dtttch .    .    .    j  1 

Notapeclfled 2 

Total 49    Toul 


DATES. 
1839.    October    . 

November 

Dewmber 
1833.    January  . 

Feliniarjr 

March, 

Not  specified 


8 

S 

2 
13 
2 
9 
8 
8 
8 
I 
1 
1 
1 
2 

49 


1 
4 

8 

17 

11 

7 

1 

49 


QUARTERLY    LIST 


07 


0/  Clergyman  and  StudenU  in    Tktologyt  und 
Mistionaries, 


JACOB  HERRTCK,  Conr.  Durham,  M&<ne« 

JACOB  HARDY,  «et.  37,  Con;.  Strong,  Me.  Mar.  90, 1833. 

JESSE  C06URN,  Bap  Hanorer,  N.  H. 
OZ[AS  SILSBY,  Rt.  75,  Hiliborouf  h,  N.  H. 

ROYAL  WASHBURN,  eet.  35,  Cong.  Amhent,  Man.  Jan. 

1,1833. 
JOB  BORDEN.  iFt.  78,  Baptint,  Fall  River,  Maa.  Jan.  5, 1833. 
EZRA  S.  OOODWTN,  ri.  49,  Conr.  Sandwich,  Maca. 
STEVENS  EVERETT,  UoiL  Conf .  Doreheater,  Maaa. 

JOHN  M.  SMITH,  «t.  84,  Methodist,  Mlddletown,  C(. 
JOSHUA  L.  WILLIAMS,  Caag.  Mlddiecown,  Cu  Dec.  S9. 
1833.  ' 

ALEXANDER  McLEOD,  D.  D.  at  59,  Prca.  New  York, 

Peb.  17, 1883. 
JOHN  T.   FA  LEER,  •(.  00,  Ger.  ReC  Goabenboppcn,  Pa. 

Feb.  10, 1838. 

WILLIAM  LEONARD,  m.  60,  Methodist,  Seafiml,  Del*, 
ware,  Peb.  18,  I83S. 

JOHN  BROWNLEY,  «t.  73,  Methodist,  Mattbewa  Co.  Ya. 

March  2,  1833. 
ABNER  W.  CLOPTON,  Bitptjat,  Chariotte,  C.  H.  Va.  March, 

iB,  1833.  *^  ' 

JOHN  WHITFIELD,  Kt.   88,    Methodiat,  North   Carolina, 
Jan.  3,  1833. 

ALEXANDER    KIRKPATRICK,    Prea.    Laarena    Diatriet, 
South  Carolina,  Dee.  30, 183*2. 

THOMAS  RHODES,  BaptUt,  Milled^rille,  Georgia,  Dee. 
28,  1689. 

MURDOCK  MURPHY,  ct.  87,  Clark  Co.  Alabama. 

ZIBEON  PACKARD,  Cong.  (Student  in  Theol.)  Hebron,  Me. 
oTTtatol.  Bern.  AnJorer,  Feb.  II,  1888. 

WkoU  mmbtr  im  lU  oiovs  list,  SO. 


AGES. 


SUMMARY. 


Froiii80to4« 8 

40     50 1 

60     00  .....  8 

60     70 1 

70     80  ....  8 

80     80 1 

Notapecified 8 

Total ao 

Sum  of  all  the  aces  speci- 
fied    .    .7    .    .    .881 
Avoragv  a^  .    •    •    •  54  14 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Conrrep&tional     ....    7 

PreabyUrian 8 

Bapllat 4 

Methodiat    .    .    »    .    •    .4 

Ger.  Ref. 1 

Not  apectfied 8 


STATES. 

Maine 3 

New  HampsUie  ....   8 

Masaachuaetta 4 

Connecticut ......    8 

New  York 

Penniylrania 

Delaware    ...... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina     .... 
Sooth  Carolina.    .... 

Georgia 

Alabama 


Total 


80 


DAT£B. 


1839a  DeMmlier    ....  9 

1833.  January 8 

February     ....  4 

March 8 

Motapedfied  ...  7 


Total 


90    Total 30 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 
0/  Ou  ordutadorut  ^«-  /or  <^  yMr  emiinf  AprU  1,  1838. 


Ordlnntiona 138 

Installtttiona 89 

Inatitutiona I 

OFFICES. 

Paston 149 

KTangeliats 98 

Priesu 11 

Deacona ^*  ^ 

Miuionariea   ....  \  11 

Rectors 1 

Not  specified  .....  8 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational   .... 

Prrtlijterian   .....  42 

Bapdat 28 

Epucopal 38 

Methodiat 1 

Unirersaliat 1 

Uniiarian 8 

Reibnned  Dutch  ....  I 

Notapeclfled 8 

STATES. 

Maine 17 

New  Hampahire ....  13 

Vermont 9 

Masaachusetti     ....  73 


Rhode  Island 4 

Connectictit 36 

New  York 81 

NewJetsej 8 

Peon^lf  ania .....  9 

Delaware 1 

Maryland 1 

Distnct  of  Colombia      .    .  IS 

Virjrinla     ......  1 

North  Caralkia    .    •     .    .  1 

South  Carolina    .    .     .    .  C 

Oliio 4 

Alabama 1 

DATES. 


118    1881.  September      ...  8 

Octbber I 

1832.  March 8 

April 11 

May 93 

June     .....  18 

Jnlj 1< 

Augnat 19 

Beptembar     ...  99 

October      ....  88 

Noverot»r      ...  IS 

December  ....  16 

1883.  January     ....  17 

Febniaxy   ....  11 

March 7 

Not  apecUbed .    .    .  19 


nial  No.  Orddiotiofu  4rc.  393. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 
0/  dmA;  /or  Iht  ytar  tndmg  April  1,  1838. 


AGES. 

From  90  to  80 8 

30     40 • 

40      60  .    .    *    .    •    I 

60     (0 8 

60      70 8 

70      80 7 

80      80 8 

Not  apocified    ...  94 

Bumofall  theasea  >  |M.n 

apecified.         V"^ 

Average  age    .     55  1-3 


New  York.  . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennaylvonift . 
Delaware  .  . 
Virginia  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia .  .  . 
Ohio  .... 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Alabama     .    . 


Di-^fOMINATIONS. 


Conrregatiofial 
Prewyterjan   . 


B.ij-il«t 

Ii]ri«copal    .    . 
Methodiat  .    . 
Reformed  Dutch 
German  Rcrormed 
Roman  Catholic 
Not  specified  . 


STATES 


Maine    .    .    . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont     .    . 
AloaMChuaetta 
ConntcUcat    . 


17 
7 
8 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 

10 


8 

8 

3 

6 

10 


DATES. 

1831.  SeptemlDer . 

December  . 
1839.  January.    . 

Febniaiy   . 

MaivJi  •    . 

April      •    . 

May      .    . 

June     .    . 

July ... 

Auguat.    ■ 

September 

Oclot«r     . 

November . 

December  . 

January     . 

Febniaxy  . 

March  .    . 

Motape«iA«l 


1833. 


» 
3 
4 
I 
6 
8 
2 
3 
4 
1 
I 


8 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
9 
1 
I 
8 
1 
8 
I 
5 
3 
4 
3 
1ft 


TVrtoI  Ih.  qf  DmA*,  58. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


Aim. 

mai. 

Appro. 

56 

$1,120 

226 

4,816 

70 

956 

851 

6,892 

1 

12 

QuoTto-iy  Meeting  of  the  Directars. 
The  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
IXrectors,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
10, 1833.  Appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
$6,908,  were  made  to  352  young  men,  in 
various  institutions,  as  follows : 

Fbrmmr    N010 
Bentfte.B«n^.   mal. 

4  Theol.  Sem's,     55      1 
11  Colleges,  217      8 

28  Academies,  63      7 

48  Institutions,       335    16 
Priv.  Instruction,  1      0 

336    16      852     $6,904 

dolta  a  nambOT  of  nev  applicantfl  were  rejected  thb  qoar' 
«Br  float  the  fact,  that  they  hul  not  been  profeaMn  of  reli^^on 
cr  had  not  ■tadied  th«  laofuaflw  tot  six  moniba,  &•  the  new 
rohi  leqaire.  A  largvr  niuiriwr  than  tuual,  coueqaaatly,  wUt 
pMhifalj  apply  for  awhtaace  tb«  nazt  quaiur. 

The  Rer.  Benjamin  C.  Cressy  of  Salem, 
Indiana,  was  appointed  to  a  temporary 
agency  in  Worcester  county,  Mass.  From 
Mr.  Cressy's  Icnown  character  as  an  agent, 
it  is  confidently  believed  much  good  will 
result  from  his  labors  in  that  section  of  the 
State. 


AimiTERS  ARIES. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hartford 
County  Education  Society,  (Ct.)  was  held 
Feb.  13,  at  Hartford.    The  Report  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the.  Rev.  Messrs.  Vanarsdalen 
and  Walton  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
Society.    The  Report  was  well  prepared, 
and  has  since  been  published,  and  will,  no 
doabt,  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the  friends 
of  the  Education  Society  in  that  State.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  are  Oliver  D.  Cooke, 
Esq.  President ;  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  Secreta- 
ry, and  Eliphalet  Terry,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

VOL.  Y. 


The  Anniversary  of  the  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty Education  Society,  (Ct.)  was  held  Feb. 
28,  at  East  Haddam.  The  Report  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentley,  who  happily  ad- 
vocated the  cause.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society  was  present  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  was  followed  by  addresses 
from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Case  and  Crampton. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  are  Clark  Nott, 
Esq.  President  J  Rev.  Charles  Bentley,  Sec- 
retary, and  Samuel  Southmayd,  Esq.  Treas-' 
urer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Litchfield 
County  Education  Society,  (Ct.)  was  held 
Feb.  12,  at  Litchfield.  It  was  a  season  of 
much  interest.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Shepard  of  Ohio, 
Hickok  of  Litchfield,  Bard  well.  Gen.  Agent 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  Mather,  Agent  of  the 
A.  E.  S.  The  officers  of  the  Society  are 
Hon.  Frederick  Wolcott,  President;  Rev. 
Grant  Powers,  Sec'ry,and  Stephen  Doming, 
Esq.  Treasurer. 

Formation  of  AuxUiariet. 

A  Society  called  "  The  Barnstable  County 
Education  Society,"  was  formed  at  Barnsta- 
ble on  January  4th,  through  the  agency  of 
Rev.  J.  D.  Farnsworth,  who  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  been  laboring  for  the  Society. 
The  officers  are  as  follows,  viz.  Hon.  Elisha 
Doane,  of  Yarmouth,  President ;  Rev.  Asa- 
hel  Cobb,  of  Sandwich,  Secretary,  and  Dea. 
Joseph  White,  of  Yarmouth,  Treasurer. 

A  Society  called  the  "  Education  Society 
of  Taunton  and  vicinity,"  was  formed,  April 
4j  by  the  agency  of  Rev.  Mr.  Famswor^. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  James 
C.  Starkweather,  Esq.  of  Pawtucket,  Preal- 
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dent;  Rev.  Orin  Fowler,  of  Fall  River, 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Charles  Godirey,  of 
TauntoD,  Treasurer. 

Vian  of/ormer  Benejciaria  on  RtfkmdUig, 

Extracts  from  letters  received. 

**  I  havf  this  day  received  your  letter. 
Witli  the  se&timenti  of  that  letter  I  fully 
eoncur,  and  since  1  have  not  yet  thought  it 
my  duty  to  become  a  roiuister  of  the  gospel, 
I  have  cherished  the  desire  of  refuntlio^  the 
sum  granted  me  by  the  Am.  £d.  Society. 
But  I  have  never  yet  lieen  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  means  in  my  power.  My  situ- 
ation is  now,  however,  tolerably  lucrative, 
and  at  the  return  of  my  quarterly  pay-day 
I  will  forward  to  you  one  half  or  therea- 
bouts of  the  sum  due.  In  the  mean  time  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  not  improbr 
able,  that  I  may  ere  lon^  enter  the  ministry ; 
but  while  I  am  conscious  of  being  highly 
useful  in  my  present  capacity,  and  am  bet- 
ter qualified  to  teach  the  young,  than  to 
preach,  I  have  less  anxietv  to  enter  that 
sacred  profession  immediately.** 

*<  Your  favor  came  to  hand  this  day,  and 
merits  an  early  reply.  I  am  aware  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Education  Society  re- 
quires all  who  receive  aid  from  its  funds  to 
fay  bacic  the  amount  as  speedily  as  possible, 
hope  also  that  no  one  will  be  found  among 
its  beneficiaries  so  ungrateful  and  regard- 
less of  Christian  obligations  as  to  refuse 
compliance  with  the  rules  oi  that  Society, 
without  whose  aid  he  must  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  high  privilege  of  preaching 
the  gospel  of  peace  to  his  dying  fellow  men. 
So  far  as  it  regards  myself,  I  can  truly  say 
it  has  been  my  constant  purpose  to  refund 
the  whole  amount  as  early  as  I  should  be 
blessed  with  the  ability  to  do  it." 

"  I  would,  were  it  possible,  express  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  those 
who  have  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality I  was  assisted  in  my  preparation  for 
the  great  work  in  which  }  am  now  engaged. 
Please  express  my  thanks  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Society,  and  assure  them  of  my  ardent 
desire  for  the  prosper!^  and  continued  suc- 
cess of  a  Society  which  has  already  done  so 
much  to  furnish  the  world  with  the  gospel 
of  salvation. 

"  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  refund,  in 
some  way,  aU  the  money  I  have  received 
from  the  Society.  This  will  however  depend 
on  future  circumstances  whid&  I  cannot 
control.'* 


**  Your  very  kind  and  affectionate  appeal 
to  me  in  behalf  of  the  American  Education 
Society  was  received  by  the  last  mail  save 
one.    It  was  directed  to  F  ,  on  the 

north  side  of  the  Missouri  river.    Having 


been  detained  in  fliat  oAea  for  a  k»s  tiiiM 
it  was  at  last  remailed  for  B  ,  where  I 

reside.  I  regret  this  circumstance,  as  it  Yam 
prevented  my  prompt  reply  to  a  caJI  from  a 
Society,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
precious  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

"  I  also  regret  that  my  response  coming 
late  must  be  what  it  is.  My  lieart  sickens 
and  swells  with  rrief  over  the  operations  of 
dire  necessity.  But  neither  the  tears  which 
I  have  often  shed  in  private,  nor  the  prayers 
which  I  have  offered  to  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret  and  rewardeth  openly,  nor  the  efibrts 
which  I  have  made  to  burst  the  bands  of 
poverty,  have  ever  enabled  me  to  discharge 
the  debt  of  justice,  gratitude,  and  love, 
which  I  owe  to  your  Society. 

**  Your  Society  has  been  remembered  by 
me,  with  deep  felt  gratitude  and  hope.  I 
have  looked  to  It  for  a  supply  of  these  Im- 
mense moral  wastes  in  the  West,  and  I  stiH 
look  to  it.  Praying  that  the  God  of  heaven 
may  ever  bless  and  prosper  your  efibrts  to 
educate  poor  and  pious  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  I  am  with  sincere  infection  your 
brother  in  the  gospel.*' 


n 


**k  few  days  since  I  received  yours  la 
which  the  claims  of  the  American  Education 
Society  were  presented.  The  movements 
of  that  Society,  from  one  of  whose  brancJiee 
I  received  assistance  while  preparing  for 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  I  respect, 
— I  venerate.  Her  wants  I  jfeel.  Her 
claims  I  acknovoledge.  In  her  embarraee' 
menu  I  feel  embarrassed.  I  hope  I  have 
asked  myself  in  view  of  another  dw,  what 
can  I  do  ?  what  ought  1  to  do  ?  She  has 
my  sympathies  and  prayers.  But  what 
more  can  I  do  ? 

**  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  ohject  of  the  So- 
ciety,— of  what  it  ha$  done, — is  now  doing, 
— nor,  (living  in  this  destitute  portion  of 
country,  as  I  have  done  for  more  than  five 
years,)  of  the  necessity  of  its  increased  ex- 
ertions. You,  dear  sir,  have  known,  and 
probably  have  seen  something  of  the 
wretchedness  of  some  parts  of  our  country, 
comparatively  destitute  of  the  means  of 
grace, — of  the  ''thousands,**  as  you  say, 
"  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are  clos- 
ing their  probationary  state  and  launching 
into  an  awful  etermty  through  lack  of  a 
preached  gospel.** 

These  things  are  matters  of  hearsay  to 
most  of  our  eastern  Christians ;  to  me  they 
are  matters  oifaet^  of  every  day's  observa- 
tion. It  was  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
your  Society  in  these  respects  that  first 
brought  me  through  many  trials  to  this  des- 
titute region;  the  same  has  retained  me 
here.  I  am  the  only  presbyterian  minister 
in  frifie  counties  adjoining  each  other,  except 
that  a  brother  spends  one  fourth  part  of  his 
time  in  one  or  them.  In  P— -^,  (one  of 
these  counties,)  of  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand faihabitanis,  in  wUcb,  too,  the  JVHe 
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to  my  knowledge,  a  9mgU  profcuor  of  our 
dtnommaUon.  My  nearest  brother  in  the 
muiifltry  is  55  miles  distant,  the  next  nearest, 

70.    I  onght  to  say  brother  M has 

lived  in  P  during  the  summer  past, 

though  he  is  not  there  now  only  one  fourth 
of  hie  time*  By  such  means,  and  with 

the  atrieCest  economy,  I  think  I  shall  obtain 
«  subsistence,  I  have  an  assurance  thus 
frr,  that  "my  hrtad  and  water  shall  not 
fail"  But  1  have  not  the  means  of  going 
any  further. 

It  is,  1  believe,  a  rule  of  your  Society, 
"  when  those  who  have  been  patronized 
devote  themselves  to  the  missionary  cause, 
either  in  foreign  lands,  or  the  remote  settle- 
ments of  our  country,  or  are  providentially 
placed  in  circumstances  where  an  effort  to 
refund  would  impair  their  usefulness,  then 
by  makine  the  request,  tlieir  obligations  can 
M  caaceiled/*  Such  a  request,  being  in 
suek  circumstances,  I  now  make  to  your 
Society." 

The  notes,  held  by  the  Sodety  against  the 
individuals  wlio  wrote  the  letters  from 
which  the  last  two  extracts  were  taken, 
were  cancelled  by  the  Directon  at  their  last 
meeting. 

Extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Naab,  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  County  Ed- 
ucation Society. 

htformoHon  needed. 

"  Ths  subject  has  been  laid  before  a  few 
congreg^ons  by  die  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
ty &ciety.  As  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  have  thus  been  communicated,  they 
have,  in  some  instances,  awakened  surprise, 
in  all  have  been  heard  with  attention  and 
interest,  and  have  in  good  degree,  called 
into  exercise  the  charity  which  seeketh  not 
her  own.  The  principal  reason  why  the 
Chri^an  public  has  not  sooner  and  in  greater 
deme  felt  and  acted  on  the  momentous 
subject  of  preparing  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  has  been  the  want  of  information. 
As  the  friends  of  religion  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  they 
have  felt  that  something  must  be  done  and 
have  been  disposed,  both  by  their  contribu- 
tions and  their  prayers,  to  come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  with  regard  to  tne  sub- 
ject which  we  are  contemplating  as  well  as 
to  all  other  subjects,  it  is  strictly  true  that 
if  we  would  have  men  willing  to  act  and  to 
give,  we  must  convince  them  that  there  is 
need  of  their  so  doing,  and  likewise  that  they 
may  act  and  give  with  foir  pnMpeetsof  suc- 
cees.  It  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof,  that 
Christians  cannot  be  expected  to  make  ef- 
forts (0  supply  the  work!  with  rellgMHis 
instmctors  unless  tliey  be  well  informed  in 
relatkn  to  Che  sabjeet    In  otder  to  this  It 


must  be  often  presented  to  their  minds,  and 
its  claims  to  their  attention  ur^d  upon  them. 
They  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
present  demand  which  exists  in  the  world 
at  large  and  in  our  own  country,  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  competent  Christian 
ministers,  and  must  feel  that  this  demand 
can  be  met  only  by  special,  self-denying, 
spurited  efibrts." 

Greater  efforts  should  he  made. 

**  Who  can  avoid  the  impressum,  that  tfala 
call  is  rendered  immensely  more  pressing  by 
the  efforts  now  put  forth  to  propagate  error 
in  various  forms  ?  Besides  the  struggles  of 
infidelity  to  gain  a  ruinous  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  ofmen,  the  See  of  Rome  is  mak- 
ing unwonted  exertkms  to  propagate  its  faith 
in  our  borders.  Who  has  not  heard  of  tlie 
men  and  the  treasure  that  have  lately  beoD 
waited  to  us  from  the  old  world  in  such 
abundance,  with  the  sole  design  of  bringing 
Americans  to  pay  homage  to  ttie  self-styled 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  claiming  to  possess 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell  ?  But  who  that 
loves  his  country  or  the  true  church  of  God, 
can  be  willing  to  see  poperv  spread  over 
the  land  ?— a  religion  essentially  at  variance 
with  all  our  civil  and  our  religious  institu- 
tions ?^a  religton  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  if  it  does  not  find  a  people  vicMUs 
it  will  soon  make  them  so  ?  As  we  behoUi 
error  and  sin  coming  in  like  a  flood,  how 
shall  we  so  efiectually  raise  up  a  standard 
against  them,  as  by  contributing  to  qualify 
able,  devoted  men  to  teach  the  truth  ?  Tlie 
fact  ought  to  be  universally  known,  that  our 
times  are  such  as  to  make  a  most  urgent 
demand  for  an  increase  of  men  of  this  char- 
acter. When  moral  desolatfon  Is  spread  so 
far  and  wide  in  the  country  and  such  num- 
bers are  desiring  and  seeking  to  extend  it 
still  farther,  how  is  a  host  of  men  needed 
not  only  to  check  its  progress,  but  to  labor 
with  zeal  and  efficiency  &at  the  land  mav 
be  brouzht  under  the  influence  of  the  rel^ 
gion  whidi  came  from  heaven !  But  how 
can  this  host  be  prepared  lor  the  work  in 
which  it  is  so  muco  needed  ?  Only  by  spe- 
cif, strenuous,  self-denying  efibrts  on  the 
part  of  them  who  love  the  Saviour  and  his 
cause.  The  church  must  take  the  talMkt 
and  the  piety  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
fields  and  our  workshops,  and  cultivate 
diem  for  Christ  and  the  enurch.  The  wofk 
which  needs  to  be  done  is  altogether  too 
great,  and  our  exigencies  too  pressing  to 
suffer  us  to  rely  on  ue  young  men  who  are 
able  to  educate  themselves.  If  our  only 
supply  of  spiritual  laborers  is  to  come  from 
this  source,  then  for  a  long  season  where 
we  can  hope  to  have  one  individual  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry,  we  shall  need  a 
hundred." 

Encouragement. 

**  But  the  enoouragement  with  which  we 
are  furnished  to  empfoy  our  property*  our 
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time,  and  influence  in  this  cause,  is  most  am- 
ple. Passing  by  what  arises  from  tlie  gen- 
eral  providence  of  God  and  the  declarations 
of  his  word,  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  eflbrts  already  made. 
The  national  society  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  young  men  in  their  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  has  been  signally  blessed  of 
Heaven.  Well  may  we  regard  it  as  an  hon- 
or and  a  privilege  to  be  auxiliary  to  an  in* 
8dti|tion  so  highly  favored  of  God.  During 
the  sixteen  years  that  this  institution  has 
been  in  operation,  it  has  aided  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  young  men  by  its  funds. 
It  has  been  the  means  otintroducing  into  the 
ministry  more  than  twice  tbe  number  of  the 
congregational  ministers  in  this  State.  It  is 
now  amurding  assistance  to  more  than  seven 
hundred  young  men  who  are  preparing  to 

{•reach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
t  is  ascertained  that  at  least  one  in  six  of  all 
the  students  in  our  theological  seminaries  is 
its  beneficiary ;  and  one  in  ten  of  those  who 
are  from  time  to  time  ordained  and  installed 
in  our  churches,  has  been  assisted  by  it  in 
preparing  for  his  work.  This  institution  has 
adopted  the  noble  resolution  to  afibrd  assis- 
tance to  all  young  men  who  apply  for  it 
with  the  requisite  character,  and  has  cast  it- 
self on  tbe  Christian  public  for  the  means  of 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect.  In  the 
success  which  has  already  crowned  its  efforts 
and  in  the  spirit  with  which  its  operations  are 
now  conducted,  we  have  cheering  evidence, 
tiiat  our  labor  in  this  good  cause  shall  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.  It  may  well  encourage  us 
In  know  that  the  American  Education  Socie- 
ty, to  whose  magnanimous  efforts  we  would 
contribute  our  feeble  aid,  now  enjoys  the 
fiill  confidence  of  the  Christian  public. 
Such  are  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  which 
have  characterized  ita  proceedings,  that 
every  intelligent  friend  of  religion  is  happy 
to  make  its  treasury  the  repository  of  his 
charities.  Its  doings  have  fully  solved  the 
problem  whether  young  men  can  be  success- 
fully assisted  by  charity  in  their  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  and  have  happily  illustrated 
the  proper  method  of  assisting  them.  The 
question  once  of  doubtful  solution  in  many 
minds,  whether  individuals  could  be  taken 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life  and  prepared 
for  the  ministry  with  fair  prospects  otsucceas, 
DOW  no  longer  exists.  By  abundant  experi- 
ence it  has  Deen  fully  settled." 


Address  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  before 
the  Illinels  Branch  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  in  support  of  the  following  re- 
solution i~^ 

Ruobo&df  That  tbe  American  Education  So- 
ciety, from  tbe  wisdom  of  its  plans,  the  efficiency 
of  its  operalioos,  and  the  libcotiUty  of  iu  spirit,  is 
entitlea  to  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the 
eharcfaes. 

Mr.  PBSsiDXKT,^-In  presenting  this  re- 
aolution,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  offer 


any  remarks  upon  the  Eduettloii  Society,  Id 
showing  the  *'  wisdom  of  its  plans.**  That 
has  been  done  already,  in  the  report  which 
has  just  been  read  and  adopted.  Nor  shall 
I  attempt  to  prove  the  **  energy  of  its  opera- 
tions.*' That  also  has  been  made  to  appear 
in  the  report. 

My  remarks  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  a 
briet  view  of  the  **  IjIbekalitt  or  its 

SPIRIT." 

That  the  American  Education  Society  is 
formed  and  conducted  on  liberal  principles^ 
will  be  manifest  to  all,  who  will  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  organization,  and 
the  general  course  oi  its  operations.  But 
here  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  With 
the  dbtinct  object  in  view  of  educating  mea 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  there  must  necessari- 
ly be  some  restrictions  and  limitations,  and 
these  without  a  departure  from  a  spirit  of 
liberality. 

The  society  is  not  liberal  enough  lo  edu- 
cate any  young  man,  who  may  evince  tal- 
ents deserving  of  cultivation.  Unquestiona- 
ble evklence  ofjntfty,lovetothe  Redeemer, 
and  deep  devotion  to  his  cause,  must  be  bad« 
Let  it  not  be  said  then,  that  this  society  is  so 
liberal  as  to  bestow  its  patronage  upon  any 
young  man,  however  deserving  the  means 
of  education,  but  who  does  not  give  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart. 

Nor  does  this  society  offer  to  educate  every 
pioui  young  man  in  the  diurch.  There 
must  be  some  development  of  talent  suited 
to  the  ministry.  He  must  possess  a  buminfr 
"  desire  "  for  the  work,  and  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  worldly  advantage  that  come* 
in  competition  with  it. 

Nor  is  the  society  liberal  enough  to  edu- 
cate beneficiaries  from  every  sect  in 
Christendom,  and  of  every  cast  of  doctrine. 
The  Ieadingj9fmctj92es  ofdoetrine  andprae^ 
tiee,  held  by  evangelical  Christians,  are  to  be 
regarded. 

Young  men  of  talents  and  piety  from  those 
denominations,  which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  Triune  God,  the  divine  character  and  su- 
preme authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  vicari- 
ous character  and  entire  efficiency  of  his 
atoning  sacrifice  to  save  sinners,  the  depravi- 
ty of  the  human  heart,  the  necessity  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  forming  tlie 
Christian  character,  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,  the  necessity  of  practical  godliness, 
the  everlasting  glories  of  heaven  to  tlie 
righteous,  and  the  eternal  torments  of  hell  to 
the  wicked,  are  some  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples that  must  be  kept  in  view. 

Still  I  maintain  that  this  society  is  auffi- 
cientiy  liberal  in  its  spirit  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  any  reasonable  Chrlstian,>-q«ite 
as  liberal  as  it  can  be  with  due  regard  to  its 
own  character,  and  the  character  of  the 
ministry  that  is  to  be  raised  up. 

Its  liberality  is  seen  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  In  its  organization  of  individuals  fituD 
diffisrent  religious  depominations,  Congregn- 
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tioDalista,  Presbyteriftas,  EpkcopnUims,  Me- 
thoduts.  Baptists,  and  many  others  have 
been  ftmnd  in  its  ranks,  and  have  received 
appointmeotB  in  its  Board  of  Directors. 

I  IcDow  it  is  alleged  with  some  truth  that 
the  Congregationalista  and  Presbyterians 
have  had  a  laree  share  in  the  operations  of 
this  society.  This,  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  bftTe  not  one  word  of  complaint  to  make, 
because  these  denominations  have  done  so 
much  in  it.  If  your  folks  will  **  out-preach, 
oat*pray,  out- work,  and  out-live"  us,  (as 
Mr.  Wesley  advised  the  Episcopalians  of 
England  to  do,)  in  this  benevolent  operation, 
I  cannot  help  it.  You  must  "  eo  ahead." 
But  I  admire  that  feature  in  the  society 
which  permits  Baptists  and  Methodists  to  do 
as  much  as  we  please,  and  that  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  our  peculiar  principles. 

2.  This  society  is  sufficiently  liberal  in 
bestowing  its  patronage  upon  beneficiaries 
of  di£fe^rent  denominations.  If  a  young  man 
comes  with  proper  recommendations  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  asked  whether  he  be  a  Presbyte- 
lian,  a  Baptist,  or  a  Methodist !  coming  with 
certified  credentials  from  any  evangelical 
church,  he  is  made  welcome  to  the  ^unty 
of  the  society. 

8.  This  society  is  liberal  in  the  selection 
of  the  college  or  institution  to  which  these 
young  men  will  be  sent. '  This  is  ordinarily 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  young  man  or  his 
friends.  A  literary  institution  patronized  by 
the  public,  or  by  any  religious  denomination, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Board,  provided  it 
possesses  the  character  and  means  to  give  a 
thorough  education. 

Thus  the  '*  liberality  of  spirit,"  as  express- 
ed in  the  resolution,  which  I  have  (he  honor 
to  name,  is  fully  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  sit  down,  permit 
me  lo  orge  the  importance  of  such  meas- 
ures for  me  education  of  preachers  in  this 
State. 

I  wouM  not  say  a  word  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  those  pious  and  excellent  men  of  dif- 
ferentdenominations,  who  have  been  pioneers 
with  myself  on  these  western  frontiers — 
men  of  warm  piety,  good  sense,  active  hah- 
tti,  and  some  knowledge  ot  the  English 
Scriptures.  They  have  done  well,  and  de- 
serve all  praise,  considering  the  difficulties 
they  have  had  to  encounter,  and  the  extreme- 
ly Umited  means  they  had  to  improve  their 
minds.  But,  Sir,  fifteen  yean,  mostly  spent 
in  traveilinff  over  these  frontier  States  and 
Territories,  nave  fi^Hy  developed  to  my  view 
the  great  necessity  of  minbterial  culture  and 
educatioo.  With  all  that  can  be  said  in 
truth  in  (avor  of  those  to  whom  I  have  ad- 
verted, there  is  a  deplorable  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  many  more.  I  could  tell  you  of 
men,  who  are  in  the  gospel  ministry,  upon 
whom  hands  have  been  laid  in  solemn  ordi- 
nation,  without  ever  being  examined  as  to 
their  knowtedge  of  the  Scriptures, — ^who 
eottU  not  take  that  sacred  volome  that  lies 


on  the  desk  before  yoti,  and  retid  a  whole 
chapter  corre<itly,  if  their  lives  depended 
upon  it.  What  can  such  men  do.in  teaching 
the  people  from  the  Holy  Oracles  ?  I  speak 
not  of  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages, 
so  called— of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written. 
I  speak  merely  of  a  common  English  educa- 
tion, and  of  that  knowledge  of  the  holy 
book,  which  every  farmer  and  mechanic 
ought  to  have,  and  which  is  now  taurht  in 
every  well  conducted  Sabbath  school  and 
Bible  class.  And  yet  those  men  will  preach, 
and  churches  who  are  no  better  instructed, 
will  put  them  forward,  and  if  there  is  no 
counteracting  means  employed,  this  great 
evil  will  be  entailed  upon  all  succeeding 
generations.  Now,  my  plan  is,  to  have  afl 
these  men  tatight,  and  brought  into  the  hab- 
it of  studying  the  Bible  and  other  useful 
books,  and  thus  raise  them  up  from  this  con- 
dition, where  in  many  instances,  they  do 
more  injury  than  good.  And  those  who  are 
young,  and  give  evidence  of  proper  talents 
and  piett,  and  who  are  approved  by  the 
church  tor  the  work,  let  them  be  thorough- 
ly educated  both  in  literature  and  theology. 

I  know.  Sir,  there  are  objections  and  vio- 
lent prejudices  against  educating  preachers. 
But  I  resolve  them  all  into  one  principle, 
which  was  expressed  by  a  preacher  of  the 
caste  I  have  named,  who  once  in  a  church 
in  Sangamon  county,  in  objecting  against 
missionaries  coming  into  the  country,  said, 
"  they  all  would  be  great  learned  men,  and 
if  they  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  countiy, 
the  people  would  go  to  hear  them  preach, 
and  not  go  to  hear  the  backwoods  preachers, 
and  we  shall  be  put  down." 

Mr.  President,  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall 
we  aid  in  qualifying  men  on  the  field  where 
they  are  needed, — men  of  hardy,  frontier 
haUts,  the  pious  youth  of  our  own  soil,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people  ?  or  shall  we  depend  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  preachers  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  Sir,  that  we  ought  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  our  own  resources  as  to  men, 
though  we  should  be  very  grateful  for  all 
the  "  ready  made  "  preachers  our  eastern 
friends  send  us.  But  the  conversion  of  the 
world  lies  before  them,  and  ought  to  be  be- 
fore us.  God  is  pouring  out  his  spirit  in  vari- 
ous settlements, — ^younff  men  are  convert- 
ed,— and  measures  should  be  adopted  to  place 
such  as  are  devoted  to  the  ministry,  in  a 
proper  training.  We  must  have  some  men 
of  thorough  education,  both  literary  and  the- 
ological. Our  resources  for  means  must  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  liberality  of 
our  brethren  in  the  old  States,  through 
the  channel  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, and  other  kindred  institutions.  But  we 
must  put  forth  a  helping  band,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  aid  the  cause.  The  churches  must* 
look  up  and  bring  forward  the  young  men  of 
piety  and  talents  in  every  denomination,  and 
who  evince  a  call  to  the  ministry.    The  Ed- 
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ucatioD  Society  must  aid  (hem  in  means  of 
fupport,  and  our  colleges  and  schools  must 
furnish  the  education  they  need.  Thus  ^ill 
this  new  and  rapidly  populating  region, 
whicl)  is  ere  long  destined  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  Our  nation*s  history,  be  sup- 
plied with  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


ExtraeU  fiom  Reo,  Mr,  FamMWorVC$  Rt' 
port  of  Jan,  6th,  1838. 

To  tb«  Ownteiy  of  tb«  AjBaricu  EdoatlM  BodatT. 


I  BATE  been  very  cordially  received  by 
the  ministers  and  churches  where  1  have 
been,  and  I  think  the  cause  of  the  American 
Education  Society  is  gaining  in  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  its  object  and  operations  be- 
come more  particularly  known,  a  greater 
willingness  will  be  felt  to  contribute  to  its 
funds. 

1  commenced  my  labors  in  October,  In  Es- 
sex county,  Mass.  and  spent  a  fortnight  there 
and  preached  on  the  subject  in  West  Boz- 
ford,  New  Rowley,  Byfield,  Hamilton, 
Wenham,  and  Manchester,  and  made  col- 
lections in  all  these  parishes.  For  the  par- 
ticular sums  I  have  obtained  in  each  town, 
I  ?riU  refer  you  to  the  treasurer's  list  of 
donations.  From  Essex  county  I  went  to 
Hampden,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the 
time  appropriated  to  this  agency  in  that 
county,  I  preached  there  but  once,  at  West- 
field,  on  tne  subject.  I  spent  a  few.  weeks 
in  Hampshire  county,  and  presented  my 
object  at  Whatel^,  Williamsburgh,  Goshen, 
Cummington,  Plainfield,  and  South  and  East 
Hampton. 

It  being  understood  that  Barnstable  coun- 
i9  was  ready  for  an  agency  of  the  Education 
Society,  I  came  here  at  your  request  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  have  visited  about  half  the 
towns,  namely,  Provincetown,  Truro,  Well- 
fleet,  Eastham,  Orieans,  Chatham,  Harwich, 
Brewster,  and  Dennis.  In  all  these  towns 
they  feel  disposed  to  do  something  for  this 
object,  although  their  attention  has  not  here- 
toiore  been  directed  very  much  to  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  Christian  benevolence. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Conference 
of  Churches  of  this  county  this  week  at 
Barnstable,  and  presented  the  subject,  when 
an  Education  Society  for  Barnstable  county 
was  organized  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, and  measures  taken  for  systematic  and 
efficient  operation  in  all  the  towns.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Society  will  prove  a  useful 
auxiliary.  The  collections  will  be  made 
.  annually  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Parent  Society,  by  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary. 

I  have  learnt  from  the  experience  of  a 
single  quarter's  agency  the  great  importance 
^  of  system  in  conducting  benevolent  opera- 
tions, and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  minis- 
ters and  churches  are  beginning  to  feel  this, 
and  to  adopt  measures  for  doing  what  is 
done»  systematically. 


BaOraeti  of  JReo,  Mr.  JPfmnoum  ti^§  Re- 
port rf  Mar  A,  188S. 
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Mr  last  report  was  dated  at  Barnstable, 
January  6th,  1838.  As  I  bad  then  not  quite 
completed  my  agency  in  that  county,  I  spent 
about  a  fortnight  longer  there,  and  preached 
and  obtained  subscriptions  for  the  society 
in  Yarmouth,  West  Barnstable,  Falmouth, 
East  Falmouth,  North  Falmouth,  and  Sand* 
wich,  and  then  returned  and  went  to  Straf- 
ford county,  N.  H.  Here  I  have  spent  the 
principal  part  of  my  time  since.  I  nave  ad- 
dressed the  people  and  made  collections  in 
the  following  towns:  Barrington,  Dover, 
Durham,  Gilmanton,  three  societies,  Mere- 
dith Bridge,  Meredith  village,  MouUonboro', 
Ossipee,  Sanbomton,  Sandwicli,  Somers- 
worth,  Rochester,  Taniworth,  Welcefield, 
and  Wolfeboro*.  I  preached  in  a  few  otlier 
places  without  making  collections.  These 
are  not  half  the  towns  in  the  county,  but  al 
in  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  at- 
tempt to  do  any  thing  for  the  Edncmtioa 
society  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  county  there  are  thirty-three 
towns,  and  but  twelve  settled,  active  minis- 
ters of  the  Congregational  denomination, 
two  of  whom  were  settled  while  I  was  there. 
Of  the  12  active  pastors,  4  were  in  the  min- 
istry before  Education  Societies  were  form* 
ed,  one  of  whom  was  several  years  in  tiM 
service  of  his  country  in  the  Revolutionary 
war;  six  received  aid  from  Education  So- 
cieties; and  the  remaining  six  educated 
themselves.  There  are  six  others  preach- 
ing on  supply.  These  are  laboring  nand  in 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart  in  tills  extensive 
field.  Their  salaries  are  generally  small, 
and  ihtj  practice  much  self-denial  for 
Christ's  sake.  Five  of  the  twelve  pastors 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Missionary  Society,  and  the  united 
salaries  of  three  of  the  remaining  seven, 
who  do  not  receive  missionary  aid»  do  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  $700.  Slili  in 
all  theee  places  they  are  doing  sonietfaiDg' 
for  benevolent  purposes.  They  are  sup- 
porting a  missionaiy  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
have  this  winter  past  subscribed  in  a  part 
of  the  towns  only,  about  (1,000  ibr  the  Bible 
Society,  have  paid  something  for  Home  mis- 
sions, and  have  now  contributed  somewhat 
liberally  to  the  American  Education  Society. 
For  particular  sums,  see  the  treasurer's  list* 

The  moral  state  of  this  county  has  been 
low,  but  it  is  rising ;  benevolent  contribu- 
tions have  been  small,  but  they  are  increas- 
ing. Professional  men,  and  others  of  influ- 
ence have  come  over  to  the  Lord's  side, 
and  are  taking  an  interest  in  benevolent  ef- 
forts. 

My  agency  in  thb  county  has  on  the 
whole  TOen  pleasant,  although  laborious 
and  fiitiguing.  I  have  been  received  and 
entertained  with  mat  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  many,  I  do  believe,  have  felt  it 
to  be  ^pHmttge  to  contribute  to  our  dfejeet 
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TImib  to  %  covBky  Mdetjr,  tad  I  formed 
several  in  towns  and  parishes  auxiliary  to  it. 
I  have  spoken  with  three  or  four  young  men 
on  the  subject  of  studying  for  the  ministry, 
and  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  com- 
mence. On  the  whole  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  influence  of  my  agency  in 
Strafford  county  will  be  favorable  to  our 
object,  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  wiii  attend  it 

By  my  agencv  in  that  county  I  have  learnt 
very  distinctly  both  the  usefulness  and  ne* 
cessity  of  education  societies.  The  useful- 
ness is  obvious  from  these  facts,  that  half 
the  pastors  now  in  the  county  were  aided 
by  these  societies,  and  without  them  might 
never  have  been  in  the  ministry,  and  that 
all  of  them  who  have  been  settled  any  time, 
have  enjoyed  revivals  among  their  people, 
which  nave  added  many  to  weir  churches, 
which  tends  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  10  advance  the  kingdom  ofChrist  among 
men.  The  necessity  of  such  societies  is 
obvious  from  the  (act,  that  io  at  least  three 
or  four  towns  they  are  living  without  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  ordinances,  iolely 
beanue  they  cannot  obtain  minUters,  Min- 
isters are  wanted  in  these  places  immedi- 
ately, and  could  be  supported,  but  they  can- 
not be  found. 

**The  harvest  truly  Is  plenteous,"  but 
notwithstanding  all  the  effort  that  is  made 
to  increase  their  number,  "  the  laborers  are 
few."  May  God  in  his  Infinite  mercy  in- 
crease the  efforts  of  this  Society  an  hundred 
feld,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  unceasing  and 
importunate  prayer  "  that  be  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest" 

PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

T^K  Board  of  Directors  held  their  Quar^ 
terly  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  26.  Ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  $5,459  were 
granted  to  267  young  men  as  foUowa : 

iFbnntr       Mw  Ammmt 

Jinelc.     AfMilp.     JbtaL        Affp, 

10  Tbeol.  Bern's,  87  1  88  (805 
llCollegee,  88  6  95  2,085 
88  Academies,      89       84      128        2,589 

215       41      258     $5,459 

The  amount  appropriated  this  quarter  was 
larger  by  one  thousand  dollars  than  any 
previous  appropriation.  And  it  is  evident 
CO  those  who  are  acouainted  with  the  open- 
ing prospects  of  the  Education  Society,  that 
the  appropriations  must  be  continually  en- 
larging. This  is  palpable  to  all  who  bestow 
the  shghtest  attention  upon  the  following 
considerations. 

1.  There  is  now  a  peculiarly  thrilling  ap- 
peal lor  more  ministers,  both  as  it  regards 
the  deetitote  in  oar  own,  and  in  heathen 
lande.    Thie  appeal  if  heard  and  begins  to 


be  felt  by  hundreds  of  pious  young  men. 
Tliey  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  the  Lord 
will  have  them  to  do.  The  answer  is  very 
clear  to  many,  that  the^  ought  to  preach  the 
gospel.  A  large  majority  have  not  the 
means  requisite  to  bear  the  expenses  of  an 
education.  They  apply  therefore  to  the 
Education  Society  for  aid.  It  stands  pledg- 
ed to  assist  them.  The  pledge  is  of  no 
trivial  character,  but  one  of  solemn  obliga- 
tion. It  was  not  made  to  be  retracted, 
whenever  God  should  raise  up  a  larger 
number  of  applicants  than  our  feeble  vision 
might  anticipate.  No.  The  Society,  in 
giving  this  pledge,  announced  itself  a  debtor 
to  the  world,  to  supply  it  with  an  intelligent 
and  pious  ministry.  It  does  not  feel  exon- 
erated from  its  obligations,  now  that  the 
world,  a  suffering  and  needy  creditor,  is 
making  urgent  claims  for  a  speedy  liquida- 
tion. Tar  otherwise ;  it  feels  that  so  long 
as  the  world  needs  more  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  voung  men  can  be  found  of 
proper  qualincations,  to  be  encouraged  to 
seek  the  sacred  office,  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Society  to  go  onward,  and  of 
the  church  to  sustain  its  operations.  It  is 
an  indispensable  axiom  in  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  laid  down  by  its  founder,  that 
neither  individuals  or  associations,  should 
stop  io  the  midst  of  an  useful  undertaking 
to  compute  its  cost. 

2.  A  large  number  of  young  men  have 
been  hopefully  converted  in  the  late  revi- 
vals. It  was  computed  by  an  intelligent 
individual,  who  took  great  pains  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  result,  that  the  number  of  persone 
hopefully  converted  In  1831-2  was  not  far 
from  one  hundred  ihottsand.  If  this  esti- 
mate be  true,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  say  that 
five  thousand,  i.  e.  one  twentieth  of  this 
number  are  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Is  it  not  obvl* 
ous  that  many  of  these  youth  ought  to  be- 
come ambassadors  of  Christ?  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  by 
a  prayerful  and  protracted  examination  of 
duty,  has  not  burned  its  way  into  the  soul 
of  many  a  youth,  that  ho  ought  to  give 
himself  to  the  Lord  ?  What  else  could  ra- 
tionally be  anticipated  in  the  blaze  of  lights 
that  is  now  poured  around  the  pathway  of 
duty  ?  The  cry  of  perishing  heathen  comes 
up  "  like  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  of 
mighty  thunderings,*'  and  it  would  be  pass- 
ing strange  should  pious  young  men  close 
their  ears  to  the  loud  and  urgent  call. 

Friends  of  the  Redeemer,  in  view  of  this 
brief  presentation,  the  appeal  Is  again  made 
to  you  to  sustain  these  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  Presbyterian  Education  So- 
ciety has  no  permanent  funds.  Its  only 
riches  are  the  prayers  and  contributions  of 
the  pious.  It  cannot  furnish  aid  to  one 
young  man  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  at 
benevolent  public.  It  resU  therefore  upon 
you  to  decide  whether  the  pledge  to  reject 
no  worthy  applicant  shall  continue  to  be 
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redeemed.  The  Society  must  sb&re  more 
bountifully  in  your  prayers  and  contribu- 
tions, or  inevitably  be  compelled  to  blast 
the  fondest  hopes  of  many  candidates  for 
patronage.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
The  treasury  of  the  Society  is  not  like  the 
widow's  cruse  of  oil,  replenished  with  mi- 
raculous supplies,  but  by  the  voluntary  con- 
iributioBS  01  those  who  pray  sincerely  for 
an  increase  of  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  rapidly 
augmenting!;  number  of  applicants  must  be 
attended  with  a  commensurate  increase  of 
funds,  or  the  wheels  of  this  branch  of  be- 
nevolent action  must  drag  heavily.  We 
look  to  the  friends  of  an  educated  ministry 
generally  to  come  to  our  aiJ,  and  especially 
to  those  who  have  already  pledged  donations 
to  make  speedy  remittances.  By  so  doing 
they  will  enable  us,  as  heretofore,  promptly 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  our  treasury. 

Votedt  That  the  pledge  given  by  bene- 
ficiaries, in  their  academic  and  collegiate 
course  of  education  be  as  follows : — 1  hereby 
certify,  that  it  is  my  serious  purpose  to  de- 
vote myself  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  that  I 
intend  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  lit- 
erary and  theological  studies  with  reference 
thereto :  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society. 

Voted,  That  it  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates applying  for  the  patronage  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  they  have  been  members  in  good 
standing  of  some  Christian  church  at  least 
six  months :  and  that  they  have  prosecuted 
classical  studies  either  three  or  six  months, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  respective  examining 
committee. 


Report  of  Rev.  Thaddeus  B.  Horlbut. 

To  (he  S«ci«Ui7  oftlM  FndtjVuiui  EdacaUon  Bocietj. 

Dear  Brother, — Your  communications  of 
January  21,  and  February  12, 1  found  here 
on  my  return,  last  week,  from  Athens  Pres- 
bytery. The  churches  in  that  Presbytery, 
with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Marietta, 
are  all  small  and  feeble.  But  they  all  ex* 
pressed  an  Interest  in  the  object  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Society.  In  the  four  weeks  of  my 
tour,  I  collected  something  over  $200.  I 
was  affected  and  encouraged,  to  see  how 
those  little  churches  were  struggling  to  sus- 
tain the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  among 
them.  I  found  men,  living  in  their  log 
cabins,  who  paid  from  $25  to  $40  per  year, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  gospel. 

I  was  afiected  with  the  simple  story  of  an 
aj^d  father  in  the  church,  with  whom  I  tar- 
ried for  the  night.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  country.  He  related  the 
trials  he  and  his  associates  endured,  when 
the  country  was  a  wilderness,  some  forty 
years  ago.  A  fort  was  their  only  security 
from  the  savage  foe.  The  Indians  would  steal 
away  their  cattle,  and  now  and  then  take 
captive  one  of 'their  little  company,  and 


others  they  would  shoot  when  they  were  at 
work  in  the  fields.  He  had  run  out  and  lug- 
ged in  his  own  arms  to  the  fort,  a  wounded 
companion,  to  save  him  from  an  Indian  tom- 
ahawk and  scalping  knife.  These  things  be 
related  with  cheerful  countenance,  and  not 
till  he  began  to  relate  the  trials  of  their  little 
church,  did  his  aged  frame  tremble,  and  his 
utterance  choke.  For  many  years  it  had 
been  the  object  of  his  care  and  solicitude. 
At  intervals  they  had  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
to  cheer  their  hopes,  and  break  to  them  the 
bread  of  life.  Then  would  come  a  famine 
of  the  word,  when  all  the  world  looked  dark 
and  desponding.  Such  had  been  their  case 
for  a  length  of  time,  till  within  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  my  visit.  He  said  we  could  not 
get  a  minister.  I  saw  the  little  church  was 
languishing,  and  religion  was  dying  around 
us.  I  went  to  Presbytery,  and  laid  our  case 
before  them.  They  pitied  us,  but  could  not 
help  us,  because  no  man  could  be  found ; 
for  none  but  a  well  educated  able  preacher 
would  answer.  I  went  home  from  Pres- 
bytery with  a  sad  heart,  weeping  more  than 
half  the  way.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  having 
the  gospel.  I  went  to  all  the  brethren  and 
sisters.  We  agreed  to  have  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  We  came  together,  and  con- 
versed and  wept,  and  tried  to  cast  our  cares 
upon  the  Lord.  And  oh,  what  has  the  Lord 
done  for  us !  We  now  have  a  minister  with 
a  small  salary.  We  allow  him  to  preach  one 
third  of  his  time  to  the  destitute,  and  the 
Lord  is  adding  to  his  church,  such  as  we 
truRt  will  be  saved. 

Numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  show, 
that  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  Our  church  atone  need 
at  least  100  additional  ministers  to  supply 
the  present  wants  of  Ohio,  which  is  alto- 
gether better  supplied  than  any  other  State 
west  of  the  mountains. 


Extnets  from  a  letter  recently  reoeived  from  a 
elergyman,  who  wu  a  beoefieiary  of  tbe  Pretbyle- 
rian  Education  Society. 

A  rouNO  man  is  in  my  family,  who  is 
preparing  for  college  under  my  instructioii. 
Another  has  been  under  my  care,  and  will 
enter  college  soon.  I  shall  pay  the  demand 
you  hold  against  me,  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  to  practice  the  strictest  economy  now, 
in  order  to  maintain  my  family.  Indeed  I 
always  Intend  to  do  the  same,  as  long  as  I 
consider  myself  the  Lord's  steward.  Tliat 
the  Lord  will  bless  your  Society  we  pray 
in  our  region,  and  contribute  as  we  have 
ability.  Such  are  the  moral  desotations 
around  me,  and  throughout  the  worid,  that 
I  will  take  up  every  young  man,  who  joiiit 
tbe  churches  under  my  care,  (if  of  suita- 
ble promise,)  and  prepare  him  for  college, 
and  when  he  has  entered,  tbe  Education 
Society  must  take  him.  There  are  two  or 
three  more  who  will  commence  their  stndieB 
i&tha&lL 
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LETTERS  OF  DR.  SCUDDER. 

Dr.  Scudder,  the  author  of  the  following  letters,  is  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  Ceylon.  He  has 
long  been  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  scenes  and  facts  which  he  describes, 
and  his  testimony  is  of  course  entitled  to  the  earnest  and  respectful  considera- 
tion of  all  who  may  peruse  these  letters.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  appeals 
which  he  addresses  to  various  classes  of  persons  in  his  native  land,  will  awaken 
deep  interest,  and  produce  the  desired  effects. — Editor. 


The  ibUowing  letters,  wiih  fome  ilteraiions 
and  additions,  were  written  at  different  times, 
and  addressed  to  three  different  classes  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  they 
relate  to  the  same  sahject,  the  reader  will  find  a 
frequeDt  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments.  But 
notwithstanding  their  d^cieneies  in  this  and  in 
other  respects,  the  author  hopes  that  ander  the 
influences  of  the  ever  blessed  Spirit,  they  may 
have  the  tendency  to  promote  the  momentous 
obji»ci  to  which  they  have  reference.  However 
unqualified  he  may  be  to  appear  before  his  fel- 
low Christians  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  he 
feels  himself  bound  thus  to  a{)pear.  Wo  to  him 
if  he  does  not  lift  up  his  voice  and  present  to 
their  view  the  claims  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, who  are  ^ing  down  to  the  chambers  of 
eternal  death,  without  a  single  ra^  from  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  to  illuminate  their  dreary  path. 

The  author  desires  to  have  it  impressed  upon 
his  own  mind,  and  upon  {he  minds  of  all  the 
bouseljold  of  raith,  that  whatever  they  have  to 
do  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  their  adorable 
Redeemer,  must  be  dooie  soon,  or  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  gone  forever.  May  they  and  ne  act 
in  such  a  manner,  that  when  they  meet  at  the 
last  great  and  dread  tribunal,  he  may  say  to 
each  of  them,  **  Well  done,  good  and  feithfiil 
servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

From  Uie  extraneous  circdmstaace  that  these 
letters  have  been  written  by  one,  who  has  been 
sent  as  an  ambassador  of  the  cross  to  a  foreign 
land  by  flie  American  churches,  it  is  possible 
they  nnay  have  a  circulation  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  author  therefore  re- 
marks, that  if  any  profits  should  be  realized  by 
their  sale,  he  wishes  them  to  be  appropriated 
towards  tne  education  of  pious  young  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Cetloh,  April  19, 18SS. 


1.ETTSR   I. 

AddTCHBd  to  th«  piou  ywmg  imn  bolongin;  to  th*  Methodiie, 
Banttrt,  EpiaeopaU«ja,  PnMbjteriao,  Coorrogatlonal,  Dutch 
Ratiniwd,  waa  oCher  JSmnire  Ileal  ehiu«M«  In  the  United 
MatM  of  Amerka,  on  tha  lubjeci  of  tlwU  ongaging  in  the 
veck  of  the  nioktij. 

Behved  brethren, — It  is  a  heart-rending 
truth,  (hat  though  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  away,  since  the  Saviour  bowed 
his  head  and  cried.  It  is  finished,  the  greater 
part  of  our  world  is  involved  in  moru  dark- 
ness. Nearly  six  hundred  millions  of  hea- 
thens and  Mohammedans  know  nothing  of^ 
the  Saviour.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
ehurches  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry, 

VOL.  V. 


and  many  of  those  called  Protestants,  are 
almost  as  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  as 
the  heathen.  If  all  who  have  the  gospel 
in  its  purity .  preached  to  them,  should  be 
separated  firom  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
their  numbers  would  scarcely  be  missed. 

It  is  a  momentous  inquiry,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  people, 
who  inhabit  our  world  ?  Are  they  on  the 
road  to  heaven  or  hell  ?  All  on  the  road  to 
heaven,  says  the  Universalist.  But  what 
says  the  volume  of  inspiration?  **The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God."  With  the  excep- 
tion then  of  a  few  millions,  who  bear  tfot 
this  character,  who  love  not  the  world  nor 
the  things  of  the  world,  the  rest  are  in  one 
promiscuous  mass  rushing  down  to  ever- 
lasting burnings.  Frightml  consideration! 
I  look  around  me  with  amazement,  and  ask. 
Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Yes,  says  the  same 
volume  of  inspiradon,  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  But,  before 
the  way  can  be  prepared  for  the  application 
of  this  remedy,  most  of  them  will  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mercy  forever.  Would 
that  the  evil  could  stop  even  here.  But 
alas,  if  things  move  on  in  their  present 
course,  despair  may  be  written  in  letters  of 
blood  on  the  door-posts  of  the  dwellings  of 
most  of  their  children  and  their  children's 
children.  Situated  as  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  perishing  heathen, 
I  see  enough  to  keep  me  weeping  day  and 
night  for  them.  O,  that  I  had  to  weep  for 
no  oUiers.  But  when  I  look  to  the  country 
which  gave  me  birth,  and  see  the  extensive 
moral  wastes,  where  the  voice  of  the  am- 
bassador of  Christ  is  never  heard,  and  where 
vice  and  immorality  stalk  abroad,  my  heart 
sickens  and  almost  dies  within  me.  Many 
of  the  accounts  we  receive,  are  like  £ze- 
kiel's  roll,  written  all  over  with  lamenta- 
tions, and  mourning,  and  wo.  In  Louisiana, 
we  are  txAd  **  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  families,  who  have  not  heard  the  gospel 
for  five  and  even  ten  years."  That  "  the 
part  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  in 
a  very  great  degree  destitute  of  all  the 
means  ofgrace."  That  "  infidelity,  Univer- 
salism,  and  other  destructive  errors  exten- 
sively prevail,  and  as  a  consequence,  duel- 
ling, gambling,  horse-racing,  profaneness, 
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intempertnee,  and  Sabbath  breaking;,  often 
cause  the  Christian's  heart  to  bleed,  and  in 
many  places  seem  almost  to  have  incorpo- 
rated tnemselves  with  the  fashionable  ap- 
proved customs  of  society."  "We  visit 
whole  neighborhoods  sometimes,"  says  a 
Baptist  clergyman  in  Ohio,  **  where  there 
has  not  been  a  sermon  preached  ibr  ten  or 
fifteen  years."  "The  whole  country,  to 
an  astOEdshine  eitent  around  this,*'  says  a 
clergyman  of  West  Virsinia,  "  is  destitute 
of  almost  every  source  of  religious  inibrma- 


territory,  "in  these  western  wilds,  my 
heart  at  times  is  ready  to  sink  within  me,  at 
the  slowness  of  Evangelical  movements 
towards  poor  neglected,  unknown  Arkansas. 
As  to  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
this  country.  It  is  deplorable  indeed.  On 
tills  sabject  I  could  tell  you  a  tale,  which 
would  cause  your  hearts  to  bleed.  I  have 
written  at  this  time  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
I  have  hesitated  whether  I  ought  not  to 
give  over  all  application  for  relief  and  keep 
3ie  knowledge,  of  our  real  situation  from 
afflicting  the  sensitive  hearts  of  your  Com- 
mittee, until  the  means  placed  in  jrour  hands 
become  more  oonmiensurate  with  the  views 
of  benevdence.*'  "  I  have  seen  enough  of 
the  West,"  says  another  gentleman,  "to 
know  that,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  large  por- 
tkms  of  it  are  growing  up  with  briers  and 
thorns."  ''Hie  progress  of  Romuiism," 
says  another,  "  together  with  open  and  dis- 
ffuised  infidelity  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Slisrissippi,  will  require,  according  to  pres- 
ent appearances,  but  a  few  years  to  prepare 
Ibr  your  presses,  a  trect,  which  you  may 
entitle '  The  last  hope  of  the  world  fallen. 
America  ruined.'  Be  assured,  that  in  all 
the  departments  of  benevolence,  eflbrts  alto- 
gether unprecedented  must  be  made,  and 
made  soon,  or  our  country  is  lost.  Our  civil 
and  religious  in9titutions»  all  the  blessings  of 
a  free  government  will  be  swallowed  up  as 
with  a  flood,  and  Wo,  wo,  will  be  written  in 
tears  and  blood  all  over  this  once  fair  and 
happy  land."  **  The  truth  is,"  says  another, 
**  that  Satan,  plotting  the  destruction  of  our 
nation,  and  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  in 
it,  has  fixed  his  eye  on  our  new  settiements, 
and  there  erected  and  fortified  his  strong 
holds,  and  if  they  are  not  wrested  from  him, 
his  object  in  a  few  years  is  inevitably  at- 
tained." 

Pious  yoang  men  of  America,  are  these 
things  so  ?  Is  there  no  deception  here  ?  O 
no:  In  the  language  tben  of  one  of  them, 
I  ask  "  What  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  tiie  tide 
of  moral  desolation  be  permitted  to  roll  on, 
till  thousands  after  thousands  are  hurried  by 
its  turbid  and  desolating  streams,  into  the 
gulf  of  perdition?  Can  notiiing  be  done 
to  stay  its  balefiil  progress?"  To  these 
questions,  you  will  answer.  Much  is  doing 
to  stay  it.    The  Bible  is  finding  its  way  into 


every  family.  Hie  American  Tract  Society 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  circulating  its 
excellent  publications  among  them.  In 
these  thincs  I  rejoice,  and  wm  rejoice.  If 
we  consiaer  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  Bible  and  religious  tracts  have 
been,  when  left  alone,  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  individuals,  or  even  whole 
families  and  neighborhoods.  Christians  should 
feel  encouraged  to  go  forward  with  a  thou- 
sand ibid  zeaJ  in  these  labors  of  love.  But, 
bek>ved  brethren,  these  are  not  the  princi- 
pal means  which  ought  to  be  used.  Preach- 
ing the  gospel  amon?  "  all  nations,"  and  to 
the  "  end  of  the  world  "  is  the  mnd  instru- 
ment, which  God  has  appointed  for  the  con- 
versitm  of  the  world ;  and  while  so  much 
commendable  zeal  is  manifested,  to  distrib- 
ute the  Bible  and  tracts,  it  is  a  most  melan- 
choly fiuct,  that  sufficient  zeal  is  not  mani- 
fested to  send  forth  preachers.  Where  the 
gospel  is  not  preached,  religion  never  has 
permanentiy  flourished,  and  never  will.  In- 
deed as  long  as  Christians  do  not  honor  this 
appointment  of  their  Saviour,  they  have  no 
right  to  look  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  put  his 
seal  to  their  labors. 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  are 
able,  and  consequentiy  bound,  to  supply 
every  part  of  their  destitute  settiements 
with  preachers  of  the  gospel.  During  (he 
last  six  years,  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive rei^vals  of  region  which  have  taken 
place,  we  may  suppose  that  two  hundred 
thousand  have  been  hopefully  converted  and 
added  to  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopa- 
lian, Presbsrterian,  Congregational,  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  other  Evangelical  churches. 
As  the  influences  of  the  Spuit  are  bestowed 
much  more  freely  upon  the  young  than 
those  advanced  in  life,  a  large  number  of 
the  rising  ceneration  will  he  among  the 
converts.  Probably,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, sixty  thousand  have  been  converted 
during  this  period,  of  whom  twenty-five 
thounnd  are  lads  or  young  men.  Of  tiiese 
twenty-five  thousand,  we  will  suppose,  that 
half,  from  various  impediments,  are  unfit  or 
unwilling  to  enter  the  ministry.  There  re- 
main twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  who 
have  piety  and  other  qualifications  for  this 
work.  I  will  go  farther,  and  suppose  that 
from  death  and  other  causes,  this  number  is 
reduced,  by  the  time  they  enter  the  min- 
istry, to  eight  thousand.  Still  there  are 
enough  to  supply  their  wants,  and  give  a 
proportion  for  the  heathen.  Now,  I  much 
doubt,  whether  many  of  these  young  men 
have  ever  even  agitated  the  question, 
whether  they  are  caUed  of  God,  to  engage 
in  this  great  business.  Many,  especiaUy 
those  who  live  in  more  remote  places,  where 
the  publications  of  education,  domestic  mis- 
sionary, and  other  societies,  are  to  a  very 
limited  extent  circulated,  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  lltUe  knowledge  of  tlie  moral 
deartii  of  our  land.  Or  if  they  have,  the 
subject  is  so  seldom  presented  to  their  minds 
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with  the  force  it  deserves,  or  with  reference 
to  personal  duties,  that  but  comparatively 
little  impressioD  is  produced.    Such  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  inquire  whether  they 
ought  to  enter  the  ministry.    But  even  in 
places  where  such  knowledge  Lb  not  want- 
ing, a  large  nuyority  of  them  have  probably 
never  given  it  a  serious  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration.   My  friend,  who  are  you,  now 
reading  these  lines  ?    Are  you  one  of  the 
pious  young  men,  belonging  to  the  American 
churches  ?    If  so,  you  may  be  among  the 
eight  thousand  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded, 
and  consequently,  you  are  one  of  the  very 
persons  upon  whom  a  great  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supplying  the  destitute  parts 
of  our  country  with  the  preached  gospel, 
depends.    Though  you  may  be  included  in 
this  number,  you  may  have  various  rea- 
sons ibr  concluding  that  you  are  not.    Let 
us  examine   these   reasons.    In  the  first 
place,  you  say  that  you  cannot  enter  the 
ministry,  because  you  have  not  the  means 
to  obtahi  an  education.    But  have  you  ap- 
plied to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  de- 
Dominatioa  to  which  you  belong,  and  have 
they  declared  their  inability  to  assist  you  ? 
If  so,  by  readiiu  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  £)ciety,  you  will  learn  that 
this  excuse  may  be  obviated ;  for  they  have 
declared,  that  in  view  of  the  '*  entire  wants 
of  our  country  and  the  worid,  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  extend  their  aid  to  young  men 


was  he  in  bringing  forth  his  argumenti  for 
declining.    «  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go 
unto  Pharaoh  ? "    *•  But  they  will  not  be- 
lieve me,  nor  hearlcen  to  my  words."    «  O, 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent;  but  I  am  of 
slow  speech,  and  a  slow  tongue."    Even 
after  every  plea  he  could  urge  was  taken 
away,  he  was  unwillloff  to  perform  his  duty. 
No  wonder  it  is  added,  «  And  the  ang«r  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Moses."   Jere- 
miah was  equally  unwilling  to  do  as  the 
Lord  commanded  him.    *<Ah,  Lord  God, 
behold  I  cannot  speak ;  for  I  am  a  child." 
Your  pastor,  or  other  judicious  jQiends,  will 
be  better  able  than  you  to  judge  how  far 
your  excuse  may  be  valid.    Bo  you  say 
then,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a  call  to  the 
mmistry?    If  I  could  ascertain  that  I  had 
one,  I  would  engace  in  it?    But  is  there  no 
way  to  ascertain  itl    It  appears  to  me  there' 
is.    You  allow  that  you  are  bound  to  do  all 
the  good,  and  prevent  all  the  evil  you  can 
in  the  world.    Of  course,  in  whatever  situ- 
atum  you  can  do  most  good,  and  prevent 
most  evU,  you  can  bring  most  honor  to  your 
Saviour.    By  entering  (he  ministry,  you 
may,  with  the  aid  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit,  be 
instiiimental  in  converting  many  of  your 
fellow  men,  in  raising  up  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  doing  much  good  in  various 
other  ways.    If  you  do  not  enter,  it,  yoa 
leave  the  field  to  be  filled  with  the  natural 
and  rapid  growth  of  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  which  will  soon  amount  to  little 
less  tiian  heathenism.    Those  latiiers  and 
mothers,  who  are  not  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  ministry,  cannot,  in  general,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  under  the  mfluence  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Of  course,  they  will  not  teach 
their  children  its  precepti  to  any  great  ex- 
tent;  and  in  many  instances,  not  at  all. 
Thousands  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  found,, 
who  never  hear  the  name  of  Jesus.    If  they 
do,  it  will  be  mingled  with  the  fables  of 
Mary  and  St.  Anthony ;  or  they  will  hear  it 
only  to  be  vilified  by  infidels.    It  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  if  these  errors  be 
propagated,  many  of  the  children  of  those 
who  propagate  them,  will  be  raised  up  to. 
preacn  them.    No  bounds  can  be  set  to.  the 
spiritual  mischief  which  may  be  done.    Now 
the  simple  question  is,  when  you  have  the 
prospect  of  doing  so  much  good,  and  pre- 
ventins  so  much  evil,  by  entering  the  min- 
iBtry,  £>  you  not  seriously  believe  that  yoa 
can  glorify  your  divine  Master  more*  by 
entering  it,  than  by  remaining  in  your  pres- 
ent situation  ?    If  you   beheve  this,  and 
there  be  no  valid  reasons  against  it,  it  aiH 
pears  to  me  plainly,  that  you  are  to  wait  mr 
no  other  call,  and  wo  be  to  you,  if  you- 
preach  not  the  gospel; 

To  these  of  you,  betoved  brethren,  who 
have  such  a  b^ief^  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  motives  which  should  constrain  you  to 

„  tte  latter  ..pM^U]],,  tk.,  wUl  ha^  «i  inflo-    «"5»««  ^  ^"  '^'^}'   J**  ^^  K  ^  '^' 
7fakh  TSSamS^tii'^l,  wiw^bowl  g«^tiM  y^  "•  ««»er  to  your  Saviour.    To, 
Mce  of  tbe  IwaUnc  art,  eaa  mvm  obtain.  I  redeem  you  tram  everlasting  buinings^^hi^, 


of  proper  qualifications,  even  thougC  they 
should  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  in  a  year." 
I  charge  you,  therefore,  not  to  uree  this 
reason  again,  until  you  have  applied  to 
them,  aiui  they  reject  your  application. 
The  next  reason  you  urge  is,  that  as  it  is  a 
business  of  momentous  import,  you  have  not 
the  requiaito  qualifications,  and  therefore 
must  content  yourself  on'your  fiffm,  or  in 
your  shop,  or  by  attending  to  your  profes- 
sion of  law  or  medldne,*  and  do  what  eood 
you  can  to  the  souls  of  those  in  the  sphere 
where  Providence  has  placed  you.  I^t  me 
inquire  what  qualifications  you  need.  Do 
you  urge  want  of  piety  ?  Go  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  lie  there  until  you  obtain  it  As 
you  may  however  form  too  low  an  estimate 
of  your  piety,  you  cannot  confide  in  your 
own  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  conse- 
quently, are  under  obligations  to  go  to  your 
pastor  or  other  judicious  firiends,  and  ask 
their  opinion.  Do  you  urge  want  of  talents  ? 
This  may  be  a  legitimate  plea.  But  it  has 
been  ui^^  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  the  world  has  produced.  When  God 
required  the  services  of  Moses,  how  earnest 


•  Piow  ^Tvieian  eapaekllgr,  by  oHerinf  tlia  min- 
ktiy  tad  aottof  ia  tha  united  eapaekj  of  pkysieian 
to  body  and  M>al,  kava  a  very  eztaafiya  •pportODitr 
of  doiof  good.  Saeh  are  nroeh  needed  in  oar  deeti- 
tnte  eeuJameate  and  aaaoaf  heatliemi,  wbete  there  ie 
often  mneb  eoAriaf  Ibr  the  want  of  medical  aid. 
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left  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was,  came  into  the 
world,  and  expired  upon  the  cross.  He  has 
baptized  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  enrolled 
your  names  in  heaven,  and  prepared  a  place 
for  you  at  his  rieht  hand,  where  you  are  to 
drink  forever  of  the  streams  which  make 

§1ad  the  city  of  your  God.  O,  had  you  a 
lousand  lives  to  spend  in  the  service  of  this 
adorable  being,  or  had  you  ten  thousand 
tongues  to  sound  abroad  his  praises,  you 
should  rejoice  to  dedicate  all  to  him  who 
has  done  so  much  for  you. 

2.  The  obligations  you  are  under  to  your 
neighbor.  Him  you  are  commanded  to  love 
as  yourselves.  Thousands  of  your  fellow 
men,  who  are  all  your  neighbors,  are  per- 
ishing. The  souls  of  every  one  of  tliese 
have  been  pronounced  by  him,  who  has  the 
keys  of  death  and  hell,  to  be  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  wofld.  Even  with  your 
little  knowledge,  you  feel  this  to  be  the 
case.  You  know  &at  every  soul  which  is 
lost,  must,  through  some  period  of  eternity, 
endure  more  suffering  than  has  been  en- 
dured by  the  countless  millions,  who  have 
died,  from  the  days  of  Adam,  to  this  time. 
This  thought  alone,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  every  one  rejoice  to  leave  his  farm, 
or  his  merchandize,  or  his  law,  or  medicine, 
and  flee  (o  the  help  of  any  who  could  possi- 
bly be  rescued  from  so  tremendous  a  doom. 

8.  Consistency  of  conduct.  On  your  knees 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  you  plead  with  your 
Saviour  to  send  more  laborers  into  his  har- 
vest. While  you  thus  plead,  you  are  not  at 
liberty  (o  urge  excuses  to  decline  entering 
it.  Indeed  you  roust  leave  off  praying  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  while  you 
are  unwilling  to  do  your  part  towards  its 
advancement.  How  can  you  spread  forth 
your  hands,  while  you  keep  back  part  of  the 
price  ? 

4.  The  rewards  which  await  you,  if  you 
prove  faithful.    The  Saviour  has  promised 

great  blessings  to  those  who  love  and  serve 
im,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
will,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  honor  those  who 
honor  him,  by  spending  their  lives  in  en- 
deavoring to  save  souls.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  are  not  left  merely  to  reason. 
We  have  the  words  of  inspiration,  that  they 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  Another  re- 
ward, and  one  of  great  magnitude,  will  be 
the  joy  which  shall  forever  thrill  through 
your  bosoms,  in  seeing  the  honor  which 
those  whom  you  are  instrumental  in  saving, 
will  bring  to  your  Redeemer.  You  should 
remember  and  never  forget,  that  every  soul 
which  is  saved,  will,  through  some  period 
of  eternity,  bring  more  glory  to  this  adora- 
ble bein^,  than  yet  has  been  brought  by  all 
tile  myriads  who  have  gone  to  heaven. 

In  consideration  of  what  has  been  said,  I 
have  two  questions  to  ask,  answers  to  which, 
I  aolemnljK  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  give  to  the 
Head  of  the  chnrch.    The  first  is,  Do  you 


[May, 


intend  to  go  up  to  the  help  of  your  hUow 
men  in  our  destitute  settlements?  If  so, 
whatsoever  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  your  might.  This  is  the  direction  of  the 
inspired  volume,  and  in  nothing  will  it  apply 
more  forcibly,  than  in  regard  to  your  duty 
to  supply  the  wants  of  our  country.  Error, 
not  like  a  few  sparks  which  may  easily  be 
quenched,  but  like  a  mighty  flame,  is  sweep- 
ing all  before  it,  and  if  met  at  ail,  must  be 
met  by  the  immediate  and  undivided  aid  oC 
the  pious  young  men  of  every  denominatioD. 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  if  it  be 
not  met  now,  it  will  increase  with  tbe  in- 
crease of  our  population.  As  this  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  48Q,000  yearly,  of  course  ia 
twelve  years  it  will  amount  to  6,000,000, 
and  will  require  6,000  mimsters  of  the  gos- 
pel. To  say  nothing  of  others,  as  things  go 
on  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
must  be  left  destitute.  A  fruitful  fiekl  in- 
deed for  Romanism  and  infidelity.* 

The  second  question  is,  do  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  decline  entering  the  ministry,  or 
are  you  halting  between  two  opink>ns  ?  If 
this  be  the  case,  I  entreat  you  to  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  longer.. 
Is  it  in  reality  true,  that  Satan,  plotting  the 
destruction  of  our  nation,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Christianity  in  it,  has  fixed  his  eyes  on 
our  new  settlements,  and  diere  erected  and 
fortified  his  strong  holds  ?  Is  it  true,  that 
infidelity,  under  the  names  of  Universalism 
and  deism,  is  making  rapid  strides  there  ?  la 
it  true,  that  the  plan  of  reducing  our  Western 
States,  to  spiritual  subserviency  and  subjec- 
tion under  the  See  of  Rome,  has  been  laid 
at  the  very  seat  of  the  "  Beast,"  and  that 
Catholic  priests  and  money  in  abundance 
have  been  sent  to  our  borders  for  this  pur- 
pose ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred of  these  priests  are  exerting  their  in- 
fluence from  Canada  to  Louisiana?  Is  it 
true,  that  nunneries,  and  schools,  and  col- 
leges have  been  established  by  them,  and 
that  from  these  fountains  of  Gorruption» 
streams  are  constantly  issuing,  and  difiusii^ 
their  deadly  poisons  far  and  wide  ?  Isu 
true,  that  eflbrts  altogether  unprecedented, 
must  be  made  to  check  these  evils,  or  Wo, 
wo,  will  be  written  in  tears  and  blood,  all 
over  these  fair  and  happy  portions  of  our 
land  ?  Is  it  also  true,  that  if  tiiese  eflbrts 
are  not  made  immediately,  even  before  your 
lamp  of  life  goes  out,  you  may  see  a  tract 
issued  from  uie  presses  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  entitled  «  The  last  hope  of  the 
world  fallen,  America  ruined."    Yes,  iielov- 


*  If  theae  errors  be  allowed  to  ipread,  double  will 
be  tho  work  of  those  who  go  heroafler  to  evangeliaa 
tbem.  Much  of  their  strength  mutt  be  spent  in  clear- 
ing awar  the  briers  and  thorns,  that  the  seed  nay 
grow.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  bow  greet  is 
the  toil  in  this  land,  frina  this  cause.  If  the  Protes- 
tant sects  are  before  os,  sar  the  Roman  Catholics,  ia 
regard  to  oar  destitate  settJenients,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  destroy  their  infloenea.  If  Ronuin  Catholics  and 
infidels  are  before  us,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dcatfny 
their  influenoe,  Proteitants  should  say. 
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ed  bfodiren,  yoa  mty  lire  to  see  such  a  day. 
You  may  live  to  see  the  day,  when  ttie  Popish 
Inquisition*  shall  he  transferred  to  America. 
Yoo  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  your 
Protestant  brethren  in  the  West,  will  be 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  lives  by  refusing 
to  pay  their  supreme  adorations  to  a  piece 
of  bread.t  You  may  live  to  see  the  day, 
when  the  blood-thirsty  Roman  priests,  who 
have  sworn  to  do  all  they  can  to  extirpate 
those  out  of  their  communion,  plunge  their 
daggers  into  their  bosoms,!    and   witness 

*  This  wu  Inititated  by  Pope  Innocent,  for  the 
parpoM  of  punuhing  all,  who  dared  to  differ  in  their 
taitk  from  the  ehareh  of  Rome.  The  people  stand 
■o  mncli  in  awe  of  it.  that  parente  deliver  vp  their 
children,  and  husbanof  their  wirei,  to  it*  officers, 
without  daring  to  mnrmnr.  As  soon  ae  they  are 
inpriaooad,  their  friends  go  in  monrning  for  them, 
and  speak  of  them  as  dMd.  not  daring  to  sue  for 
their  pardon,  lest  they  should  be  brought  in  as  ao- 
complioes.  It  would  reauiro  a  volume  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  this  diabolical  tribunal  I  can  now 
mentioa  bat  one  scene,  the  Auto  De  Fe,  which  may 
be  called  the  last  act  of  the  inquisitorial  tragedy. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  are  convicted 
of  heresy,  they  are  brought  out  of  the  Inquisition 
and  plaeed  on  a  scaffold,  sufficiently  lar^  to  hold 
two  or  three  thousand  psople.  After  this,  they  are 
delivered  to  the  civil  juoga,  and  such  as  have  their 
own  pictores  painted  on  their  breasts,  with  do^,and 
■erpents,  and  devils,  all  oponed-mouthed  about  it,  are 
eoodeniMd  to  death.  Those  who  renounce  their 
heresy,  are  first  strangled  and  then  burnt  to  ashes. 
Those  who  do  not,  are  oarnt  alive  as  follows.  Stakes 
are  erected  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  small 
board  near  the  top  for  the  prisoner  to  be  seated  on. 
Jesuits  attend  to  exhort  them  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
chn/eh.  When  they  find  their  efforts  to  be  vain, 
they  part  with  them,  telling  them  that  they  leave 
them  to  the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow  to 
receiw  their  souls,  and  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
flames  of  hoIL  On  this,  a  great  shoot  is  raised,  and 
the  erv  is  "  Let  the  dogs  beards  be  made,'*  which  is 
done  ny  thru8tin|r  flaming  furies,  fastened  to  long 
poles,  against  their  faces,  until  their  flices  are  burnt 
to  a  eoal,  which  is  accompanied  with  the  loudest 
aeclamatiooa  ofiov.  At  last,  fire  is  set  to  the  furze, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stake,  ovo^  which  the  prisoners 
are  chained  so  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom 
naebes  higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  on.  So  that 
they  mtlaer  seem  roasted  than  burnt  There  cannot 
be  a  mora  lamentable  spectacle.  The  sufferers  con- 
tianallv  cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  **  Pity  for  the 
love  or  God.**  Yet  it  is  beheld  bv  all  sexes  and  ages 
with  tnnsports  of  joy,  and  satisraetion. 

t  Tba  council  of  Trent  declares,  "  If  any  one 
ehonld  say  that  the  holy  sacrament  should  not  be 
adored,  nor  solemnly  carried  about  in  procession, 
nor  held  up  publicly  lo  the  people  to  adore  it,  or  that 
its  worshippers  are  idolaters,  let  him  be  accursed." 
In  countries  where  Catholicism  has  its  fhll  sway, 
when  tbo  *'  host  ^  is  brought  out,  if  a  Protestant  is 
near,  be  is  pot  to  the  alternative,  if  he  cannot  flee, 
of  bsLsely  denying  bis  faith  by  falling  on  bis  knees 
before  it,  or  of  being  stabbed  Sy  those  who  carry  it. 

X  The  Konan  dergy  are  bound  by  oath  to  destroy 
all  Protestants,  or  make  them  papal  idolaters.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  the  oath  their  bishops  make 
to  the  FopSL  "  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels,  to 
oar  said  Lord  the  Pope,  and  his  successors  aforesaid, 
I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  persecute  and  de- 
stroy. At  times,  they,  in  comoion  with  their  people. 
receive  a  papal  indulgence  to  destroy  them." 
This  was  the  case  in  tbe  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Uosen  of  England.  The  Pope  dissolved  them, 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  her,  and  of- 
fered a  full  pardon  of  sins  to  all  who  would  take  up 
arms  agaimt  her,  or,  ia  other  words,  to  all  who 
wooJd  maider  bsr,  aad  her  Frotsftant  lobjects. 


rivers  of  blood  flowing  down  your  streets.* 
You  may  live  to  see  tbe  day,  when  another 
papal  monster,  just  made  drunk  with  (be 
blood  of  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus,  will  go  at  the  head  of  a 
procession,  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  such  a 
horrible  massacre.t  You  may  live  to  see 
the  day,  when  you  shall  hear  the  voices  of 
some  of  these  faithful  followers  of  the  Re- 
deemer, in  their  expiring  moments,  c^ing 
out,  Oh,  ye  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  East, 
how  little  have  you  imagined,  that  we,  your 
children  in  the  West,  would  become  such 
victims  of  torture,  in  consequence  of  your 
having  made  no  more  exertions  to  supply 
us  with  a  preached  gospel.t  A  happy  cir* 
cumstance  indeed,  it  would  be,  if  the  evil 
could  even  end  here.  But  alas,  if  unpre- 
cedented e£S>rts  be  not  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  errors,  our  western  country  will  be 
involved,  not  only  in  temporal  ruin,  but 
millions  upon  millions  must  become  a  prey 
to  the  worm  which  never  dies,  and  to  the 
fire  which  never  is  quenched.  And  who 
then,  are  the  persons  to  make  these  unpre- 
cedented exertions.  Surely,  not  our  Chris- 
tian friends  advanced  in  life,&  nor  our  young 
sisters  belonging  to  the  church.  ||      JToUy 

*  During  tbe  dreadful  persecutions  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  the  blood  of 
saints  was  said  to  flow  like  rivers  of  water.  In 
/France,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  above  70,000 

fersons  were  butchered  within  three  days.  Their 
lood  running  down  the  channels  in  such  plenty, 
that  torrents  seemed  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
neighboring  rivers. 

t  After  tbe  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  under  Charles  IX.,  in  which,  some  suppoee, 
100,000  perished,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  Pope  should  march  with  hie 
cardinals  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  upon  the  See  of 
Rome  and  the  Christian  world.  It  was  also  declared 
that  a  Jubilee  should  be  published  throu^oot  the 
whole  Christian  worliL  that  all  might  join  with 
them  in  their  thanks.  In  the  evening,  cannons  were 
fired,  and  the  city  illuminated  to  testily  the  public 
Joy. 

X  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  because  tbe  Catho- 
lic religion  appears  mild  in  the  United  States,  that 
its  spirit  is  altered.  It  is  the  art  of  the  ■*  Beast  ^  to 
appear  so,  until  its  ends  are  accomplished.  The 
fact  is,  its  snirit  never  has  altered  nor  can  alter. 
All  it  wants  is  power,  and  the  blood  of  every  Pn>- 
testant  on  earth  will  flow.  This  is  proved  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Pope,  once  a  year,  solemnly  curses  all 
who  will  not  fall  down  and  adore  him. 

$  Beyond  what  age  it  is  impracticable  for  a  man 
to  enter  the  ministry,  is  rather  difllcult  to  decide. 
All  will  unite  in  saying  that  though  he  be  not 
converted  until  after  he  is  twenty,  if  he  have  the 
proper  Qualifications  for  it,  and  can  begin  to  preach, 
By  the  time  he  is  thirty,  he  ought  to  do  it.  As  the 
average  number  of  deaths,  between  thirty  and  forty, 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty,  twelve  per  cent,  the  church  may  de- 
rive the  moat  important  services  from  those  who 
may  enter  the  ministry,  even  beyond  the  age  of 
thirty.  This  will  apply  esj^ially  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  such  a  dearth  of  mmisters. 

II  Though  they  oannot  go  as  preachers  of  the  got- 
pel,  if  they  would  go  as  teachers  of  youth,  they 
might  be  instrameDtal  in  saving  the  souls  of  thou- 
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you,  my  beloved  young  brefhren,  are  the 
only  pereoos  who  can  make  them.  Upon 
yoo,  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour  are  6xed  for 
this  purpose.  He  bids  you  go  and  preach 
the  gospel.  Those  who  have  been  set  as 
watchmen  over  you,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
call  upon  you  and  entreat  you  to  go  and 
preach  the  sospel.  That  which  you  now 
hold  in  your  nands,  has  been  sent  you  from 
a  heathen  land,  and  is  a  call  for  you  to  go 
and  preach  the  gospel.  The  people  of  the 
West  stretch  out  their  hands  and  say,  Come 
to  us  and  preach  the  gospel.  And  are  you 
prepared  to  resist  all  these  calls  ?  I  entreat 
you  to  think  well  of  this  matter,  before  you 
come  to  such  a  determination.  As  an  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  heaven,  I  charge 
you  to  make  these  calls  a  subject  of  much 
prayer  and  meditation.  Let  the  first  ques- 
tion on  your  self-examination  list  for  morn- 
ing be,  Am  I  going  to  glorify  my  Saviour  to- 
day, by  not  setting  my  face  towards  the 
Christian  ministnr  ?  And  let  your  first  ques- 
tion, on  your  sel^zamination  list  for  even- 
ing be.  Have  I  glorified  God  to-day,  by  not 
setting  my  face  towards  the  ministry  ? 
While  engaged  on  your  farms,  or  in  your 
shops,  or  in  your  law,  or  medicine,  often 
put  the  question  to  your  consciences,  Do  I 
believe  my  God  looks  down  upon  me  with 

■audi.  Tiie  following  obienrations  ( witli  one  altera- 
tion) on  thii  rabjeet  ia  the  Bofltoa  RMorder,  June 
16,  1830,  damaDd  attontioo.  **It  is  admitted  that 
the  education  of  the  children  of  oar  western  breth- 
ren, is  not  less  important  than  the  edncation  of  oor 
own.  Thar  are  soon  to  take  the  plaee  of  their 
Athen,  and  .exercise  a  predominant  Influence  over 
the  moral  and  political  destiny  of  our  country.  A 
f  reat  enterprise  has  been  commenced,  nnder  the  aos- 
piees  and  patronage  of  tlie  Pope  and  several  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  to  eonTert  the  people  of  the  West 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  principally  by  means  of  educa- 
tion. If  this  succeed,  the  Pope  and  his  creatures 
will  of  course  acquire  the  ascendency  in  the  religious 
and  political  concerns  of  the  whole  nation.  Flattery 
is  the  instrument  to  be  employed  first;  force  last 
The  numerical  majoritv  of  the  West  is  to  be  di- 
rected so,  as  to  overwhelm  the  Bast  The  present  is 
the  moment  to  anticipate  and  prevent  this  tremen- 
dous catastrophe.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Not  by 
Bible,  and  Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies,  simply 
and  exclusively.  Effectual  counteraction  must  be 
•ommenced,  by  due  educatimi,  in  the  primary  schools 
•f  that  immense  section  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  will  be  said,  th^jt  there  are  oomparativehr  few 
oompeteot  teacners  in  that  whole  country,  what 
then  ?  We  must  send  them  thither.  Tliere  are  at 
least,  six  or  seven  thousand  females  more  than 
iqales,  in  three  of  the  New  England  States,  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  9&.  The  greater  part  of  these  aie 
well  educated  and  competent  Many  would  readily 
undertake  the  noble  and  delightful  task,  of  teaching 
the  western  world,  if  they  could  receive  adequate  pat- 
ronage and  protection.  Let  then  a  society  be  formed, 
as  soon  as  ma^  be  practicable,  of  respectable,  influen- 
tial, and  religious  men,  to  aflbrd  the  patronage  and 
protection  demanded.    Let  them  go  forth  to  their 

Spropriate  stations,  with  the  prayers  and  blessings 
their  fkthers  and  mothers,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Thev  will  be  hailed  in  the  West  as  the 
Arm  standard  bearers  of  learning  and  religion, 
as  the  harbingers  of  knowledge,  and  happiness,  ano 
rational  union."  Such  persons  are  especially  needed 
in  thoee  places  where  the  **  Sisterhood  "  of  theOitho- 
lio  ehureh  are  settled  as  teachers.  Their  nunneries 
and  schools  are  now  in  many  places,  poisoning  the 
minds  of  many  obiUno  of  Piotastaat  patents. 


as  much  i|iprobatioii  is  he  wo«ild»  provided 
I  were  now  engaged  in  laboring  in  the 
vineyardof  hisSon  ?   Whether  you,  beloved 
brethren,  thuik  of  it  or  not,  it  is  a  most 
melandioly  truth,  that  a  vast  army»  in  our 
destitnte  setdements,  has  already  commenc- 
ed its  march  to  the  renons  of  everlasting 
wo ;  and  dally,  many  <tf  its  first  ranks  are 
taking  up  their  dismal  abode  there.    And 
can  you  quietly  stud  still,  and  see  niiilti- 
tttdes  thus  perish  ?    Have  you  no  bowels  of 
pity  ?  Have  you  no  sentiments  of  omnpas- 
sion  ?  Have  jott  no  tender  concern  £9r  these 
your  fellow  men  I    If  you  have,  I  beseech 
you  to  show  it,  by  flying  to  their  help.    If 
you  4o  not,  and  should  your  garments  be 
found  stained  with  their  blood  in  the  last 
day,  how  will  you  look  them  in  the  lace  ? 
How  will  your  very  knees  smite  together 
with  trembling,  when  yon  see  them  point 
out  their  hands  towards  you  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  universe,  and  hear  them 
sayings  There  stand  the  men  who  solemnly 
covenanted  over  the  body  and  blood  of  their 
Lord,  that  they  would  love  their  neighbors 
as  themselves;  but  diey   loved   us  not? 
Though  they  knew  what  evil  was  coming 
upon  us  forever,  they  pitied  us  not  ?    How 
will  your  hearts  die  within  jrou,  when  you 
hear  your  Saviour  say  unto  you.  Is  this  the 
love  you  bare  tD  your  fellow  men,  to  let 
them  sink  into  the  fire  never  to  be  quench- 
ed, without  one  eflbrt  on  your  part  to  save 
them  ?    Is  this  the  way  you  have  shown 
your   gratitude    to    me,    who   shed    my 
blood  fer  you  ?    If  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
how  will  it  mar  your  joys  in  the  heavenly 
world,  to  hear  them,  fitxn  the  regions  where 
hope  never   comes,  blaspheme  your  Sa- 
viour, day  and  night  fiirever,  and  reflect 
that  you  have  been  the  cause  of  it?    Ezek. 
zxxiiL  8.    O  ye  perishing  immortals  in  our 
destitute  settlements,  would  that  I  could 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  I  would  in 
the  morning,  with  one  hand,  lay  hold  of  the 
perishing  heathen,  and  endeavor  to  pluck 
them  as  brands  from  the  burning,  and  in 
the  eveninff,   grasp  yon  with  the  other. 
But  alas !  I  can  do  nothing  but  pity  and 
pray  for  yoUf  and  plead  wiui  my  younger 
brethren,  who  alone  can  help  you,  to  luts- 
ten  to  your  relief.    If  they  will  not,  you 
must  sit  down  in  despair,  and  wait  the  exe- 
cution of  fliat  dreadful  sentence,  which  will 
convey  you  to  the  lake  which  bun^eth  with 
fire  and  brimstone  forever.    If,  however, 
notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  you  be- 
lieve the  command  of  Christ,  *'Go  and 
preach  the  gospel,*'  does  it  not  apply  to  you  ? 
I  request  each  of  you  to  enter  into  your 
ckisets,  and  shut  your  doors,  and  on  yoor 
knees,  in  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  eyes 
are  upon  you,  sign  your  name  to  the  fol- 
lowing document. 

"  O,  my  Saviour,  I  know  that  thou  hast 
oommandM  thy  disciples  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
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tare ;  and  I  feel  that  (how  who  love  thee, 
and  can  become  thy  miniflten,  are  boand  to 
obey  this  command.  I  know  that  nearly 
eight  hundred  milUoDfl  of  my  fellow  men, 
are  destitute  of  a  preached  goepel,  and  that 
among  this  number,  many  of  my  country- 
men are  daily  dropping  into  heU.  I  know 
that  tlie  most  destructive  errors  are  propa- 
gating in  this  land,  and  I  fear  that  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  all  the  blessings 
of  a  firee  government  will  be  swallowed  up, 
as  with  a  flood,  and  Wo,  wo,  will  be  writ- 
ten in  tears  and  blood  all  over  this  once  fidr 
and  happy  land.  I  know  that  I  have 
solemnly  sworn  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  men  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  these  evils;  and  could  I  enter 
the  ministry,  I  might  do  much  to  prevent 
them :  But  thou,  1  trust,  knowest  mat  mv 
reasons  for  not  entering  it,  are  such  as  will 
stend  the  test  of  thy  scrutiny  in  the  day, 
when  I  meet  thee  at  thy  bar.'' 

If  tiiere  be  any  one  of  you,  who  is  un- 
wilting  to  put  his  hand  to  this  document, 
and  yet  refuses  to  enter  the  ministry,  I 
derire  to  thank  my  God,  tiiat  I  am  not  in 
his  situation.  I  should  ereatly  fear,  that 
Ihere  would  be  but  little  StSarenee  between 
my  case,  and  the  case  of  Anantes^and 
Sapphire. 

Situated  as  I  am  among  hundreds  of 
tiiousands  of  perishing  heathens,  I  imadne 
you  ask  the  question.  Why,  when  pleading 
so  much  for  our  countrymen,  do  you  say  so 
little  about  them  ?  Brethren,  why  should  I 
speak  any  more  of  their  matters  ?  Have  we 
not  urged  plea  after  plea,  until  o^r  pleas 
have  become  like  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground  ?  Has  not  the  vdce  of  Hall  and 
Newell  (The  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Mil- 
lions )  been  sounding  in  the  ears  of  our 
young  men  these  twelve  years,  while  mil- 
fions  upon  millions  have  been  edng  down  to 
hell  every  year  ?  And  what  nas  been  the 
e£kct  ?  Have  they  not  heard  it,  and  heard 
it,  and  so  often  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  that 
we  can  almoet  see  TEKEL  written  on  the 
plaster  of  the  walls  of  manv  of  their  houses  ? 
And  is  tiaere  not  reason  to  believe  tibat  some 
of  them  have  been  smitten  with  blasting 
and  mildew,  for  rejecting  the  call  ?  Jonah, 
2d  ch.  The  shrieks  of  the  lost,  rendered 
sdll  more  frightful,  by  the  accession  of 
hundreds  of  vdces  every  day,  have  become 
80  familiar  to  them,  that  they  follow  their 
professions  as  lawyers  and  physicians,  or 
remain  on  their  fonns  or  in  their  shops,  and 
eat  their  bread  and  drink  their  water  and 
take  their  sleep,  as  quietly  as  if  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone  had  become  so  filled  as 
not  to  admit  another.  O,  had  tiiey  treated 
the  commands  of  an  earthly  king,  as  they 
have  treated  thooe  of  the  King  of  heaven, 
where  would  they  now  hei  When  he 
commands,  they  obey,  even  thouch  they 
have  to  leave  fother  and  mother,  and  broth- 
er and  sister,  and  houses  and  lands,  and 
their  country  also.    But  when  the  King  of 


heaven  says,  Go  and  preadi  the  gospel,  this 
command  ordyt  they  say,  we  wilt  not  obey. 
But  let  me  stop.  It  may  be  that  the  day  is 
at  hand,  when  America's  sons,  intend  by 
thousands  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  while 
many  go  to  our  destitute  settlements,  some 
may  prefer  going  to  fhe  heathen.  If  this 
be  the  case,  1  will  just  say  to  those  who 
prefer  going  to  the  heathen,  that  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  them  are  waiting  on 
the  shore  to  welcome  the  ships  which  con- 
vey you  to  their  benighted  lands.  Hasten, 
O  hasten  your  flight  to  them.  The* everlast- 
ing nUn  with  which  they  are  threatened 
calls  upon  you  to  hasten.  £very  day  you 
delay,  at  least  thirty  thou»and  go  down  to  the 
grave. 

JSuguit  25, 1881. 


LETTXR  II. 


AdJiwwd 
MaOiodiit, 


the  UdIimI  Btalei  of  Anwrin,  m  the  mibjeet  of  thdr  miwih 
aldutiM,  innpadtobriiiglDgfcrwudyoiingiMB  Ibc  lk0 
Cbriitlaji  niawiT. 

Beloved  bretkrenr~l  believe  it  will  be 
controverted  by  no  one,  that  we  who  are 
ensaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
hold  a  more  responsible  situation,  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  government 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  earth,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  must  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion,  as  we  are  faithful  or  unfoithfiil 
to  our  trust  We  are  to  be  the  instruments 
in  maUng  the  arches  of  heaven  resound 
with  the  glorious  anthem,  **  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 
and  blessing,"  or  to  make  the  regions  of 
despair  rin^  with  the  cries  of  those  who 
gnaw  ** their  tongues  for  pain,"  and  blas- 
pheme **  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their 
pains."  This  being  the  case,  we  have 
important  duties  to  perform  to  each  oth- 
er, and  are  as  much  bound  to  stir  up 
each  other's  minds  by  way  of  remembrance , 
as  to  perform  the  roost  common  duties  to 
our  flocks.  The  world  lieth  for  the  most 
part  in  wickedness,  and  I  fear  we  have  not 
done  all  we  can  to  remedy  it.  Until  this  is 
done,  mutual  exhortation  will  not  merely  be 
esteemed  a  duty  but  a  privilege :  for  as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  do  the  afiectionate 
addresses  of  those  who  are  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  tend  to  warm  each 
ofliei^s  hearts.  I  confess  with  gratitude  to 
my  heavenly  Father,  that  I  have  had  mine 
warmed  at  the  fires  some  of  you  have 
Idndled;  and  if  any  of  this  warmth  be 
reflected,  let  it  prove  an  additional  excite- 
ment to  yOu  to  continue  by  your  publications 
to  warn  me  and  thousands  of  others,  that  we 
come  not  short  of  flie  duties  Christ  expects 
of  us. 

With  regard  to  the  great  duty  devolving 

upon  you  to  preach  the  all-important  doc- 

I  trines  of  the  ever  blesMd  Trinity ;  the  lost 
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condition  of  man ;  the  absolute  need  of  his 
being  born  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  his 
obligations  to  repent,  believe  in  Christ  and 
make  an  immediate  and  unconditional  sur- 
render of  himself  to  him,  I  have  nothing  to 
say;  My  object  is  to  entreat  you  to  take 
the  same  views  you  may  have  taken  a 
thousand  times  before,  oi  the  deplorably 
moral  condition  of  six  millions  of  bone  of 
'  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  within  our 
own  territories,  and  of  the  six  hundred 
millions  of  heathens  and  Mohammedans,  in 
this  eastern  world,  and  ask  yourselves. 
What  more  can  we  do  to  send  them  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  ? 

1.  It  is  an  appalling  consideration,  that 
in  our  highly  favored  land,  there  are  six 
millions  without  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Now  we  plainly  see  that  the  churches  which 
preceded  us,  did  not  sufficiently  exert 
themselves  to  raise  up  enoueh  ministers  to 
keep  pace  with  our  mcreasmg  population. 
Had  they,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  church,  from  time  to  time,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  those  eminently  pious 
young  men,  who  were  suffered  to  bury 
their  talents  to  a  great  degree  on  their  farms 
or  in  their  shops,  Uiose  places  over  which 
the  clouds  of  spiritual  death  are  now  lowering 
would  have  been  enlightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  would  be, 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
directing  their  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
hundred  of  millions  beyond  their  borders. 

But  however  faulty  they  may  have  been, 
it  becomes  us  to  remember  that  we  diall  be 
a  vast  deal  more  so,  if  such  a  neglect  be 
<:hargeable  upon  us.  Our  calls  are  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  theirs.  In  their 
day  the  number  of  destitute  was  compara- 
tively small.  Popery  and  infidelity  under 
the  names  of  Universalism  and  deism,  were 
but  little  known.  But  now  "  the  mother  of 
harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth" 
numbers  not  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand in  her  ranks,  and  infidelity  nearly  tu>o 
tnUliofu,  Independently  of  the  destitute, 
who  are  yet  nominally  of  the  true  faith, 
should  these  increase  as  is  anticipated,  at 
the  end  of  200  years,  (if  they  make  not  a 
single  proselyte,)  they  will  amount  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or 
about  twelve  times  the  number  of  people, 
now  in  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
however  to  suppose,  they  will  make  no 
proselytes.  To  say  nothing  of  infidelity, 
popery  will  go  forward  with  rapid  strides, 
in  all  our  destitute  settlements.  An  enter- 
prize  to  bring  them  under  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  was  commenced  a  few  years  ago, 
and  has  been  crowned  with  remarkable 
success.  "In  1828,'*  as  one  of  your 
number  informs  us,  "  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars,  were  sent  from  Europe  by  the  Papal 
'  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,*  for  supporting  missions  in  these 
United  States,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred 
ecclesiastics  are  said  to  be  now  exerting 
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their  inflaence  fiom  Canada  to 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  not  only 
the  powerful  emperor  of  Austria ;  bat  most 
of  the  other  Catholic  monarchs  of  Europe 
are  actually  contributing  to  build  and  orna- 
ment diurches,  and  sustain  a  mission  in 
these  United  States.  Their  aim  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  new  settlements  of  the 
West,  as  they  must  be  greatly  deficient  in 
the  means  of  correct  religious  instnictioQ, 
and  knowing  as  one  of  their  order  has  said* 
"  if  the  Protestant  sects  are  before  us,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  destroy  their  influence.  "  In 
the  diocese  of  Bardstown  alone,  80  Catholic 
churches,  besides  several  colleges  and  nun- 
neries* have  been  erected  within  the  last 
20  years.  From  one  of  their  coDvents  in 
the  same  diocese,  twelve  priests  have  gone 
forth,  of  whom  it  is  said,  they  "  would  do 
themselves  honor  at  Paris  or  at  Rome.  '* 
Their  seminaries  of  learning  are  poisoning 
the  minlds  of  many  of  your  sons.  That  at 
Bardstown  has  contained  on  an  average  for 
the  last  four  years  150  students ;  a  number 
ereater  than  is  now  sent  from  the  State  oC 
Kentucky  to  all  the  Protestant  coUegea  in 
our  Union.  Their  schools  for  girls  have 
proved  gins  to  entrap  the  daughters  of  un- 
wary Protestants,  many  of  whcmi  it  appears, 
have  entailed  upon  themselves  the  awful 
curses  pronounced  against  **the  beast  and 
his  image."  With  the  adult  population 
their  exertions  are  unremitted,  and  in  those 
places  where  no  ambassadors  of  Christ  lift 
up  their  voices  to  warn  them  of  their  danger, 
many,  lead  by  the  splendor  and  pomp 
displayed  in  their  churches  to  visit  ttiem, 
have,  ere  they  were  aware,  been  bewitched 


*  Tt  b  a  Bubject  which  demands  the  most  iwrioas 
consideration  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  our 
natioDf  whether  they  should  allow  Roman  Catholie 
priests  to  establish  nunneries,  where  the  **blafilc 
veil "  is  taken.  Such  in  fact  are  pruejw,  in  vkiek 
fenudes  art  luM  locked  up  forever.  It  is  true  they 
enter  them  Tolnntarily  at  first,  but  the  qaestion  is, 
do  they  voluntarily  remain  there  ?  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  tlio^  are  introduced  into  them,  at  a 
tender  age,  when  m  fact  they  know  not  their 
own  minds,  and  however  much  they  may  repent  of 
their  rash  acts  when  their  judgments  are  matuxod,  it 
is  of  no  avail  They  have  no  hopes  of  escape.  Tbo 
bare  mention  of  a  wish  to  leave,  might  in  many 
instances  be  followed  with  a  deadly  poisonous 
draught.  If  such  institutions  be  allowed,  jusliee  to 
those  who  may  be  kept  there  contrary  to  their  wilb, 
should  at  least  be  done.  The  doors  should  by  pii^> 
lie  avthoritits  bo  opened  once  a  year^  and  full 
opportunity  be  granted  to  all  who  may  wish  to  make 
their  escape. 

From  recent  communications  it  appears  that  in 
the  United  States,  nunneries  are  becoming  plaeee  of 
resort  for  converted  Protestant  young  bates.  In 
Missouri,  It  is  said  that  eleven  who  had  attended 
school  in  a  Catholic  convent,  became  papists  and 
took  the  veil  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  nuns 
in  a  convent  in  Ohio,  are  all  converted  Protestants. 
It  would  be  well  if  those  who  think  of  burying  them- 
selves in  couvents,  could  become  ac<}uaintM  with 


their  history.  Judsing  firora  the  underground 
municationa,  which  have  been  discovered  between 
them  and  the  houses  of  monks  and  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  it  appears  that  some  of  them  have  been 
nothing  lets  than  brothels.  See  Saiuiobet*8  letter  to 
the  Bomaa  Catholic  Bishop  Eieeit  and  so  forth. 
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ivith  their  sorceries.  To  use  their  own 
language,  "  the  Proteslants  thcmseives  re- 
joice at  the  sight  of  these  temples  erected 
to  the  true  God,  and  feel  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  worship,  whose  pomp 
and  splendor  form  so  striking  a  contrast  with 
the  barrenness  and  nudity  of  Protestant 
worship."  A  theatre  in  our  destitute 
settlements,  would  probably  not  collect  as 
many  people  as  the  farce  they  exhibit  on 
*'  frood  Friday."  As  the  Catholic  religion 
b  not  only  above  all  others  most  calculated  to 
please  the  carnal  heart,  but  is  the  reservoir 
in  which  all  the  filth  of  the  earth  may 
collect,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  it  will 
make  greater  advances  than  any  other  sect. 
Unitarianism,  and  other  species  of  error,  will 
doubtless  enlist  in  their  ranks  men  of 
enlightened  minds,  who  are  willing  to 
believe  a  lie,  but  are  unwilling  to  become 
dupes  of  popery  ;  but  while  these  slay  their 
Uiousands,  popery  will  slay  its  ten  thou- 
sands. 

2.  The  state  of  the  heathen  world  urges 
upon  us  the  great  duty  of  endeavoring  to 
raise  up  preachers  of  the  gospel.  If  degra- 
dation, pollution,  and  every  species  of  crime 
which  can  be  enumerated,  are  calls  for  us  to 
engage  in  this  work,  we  have  such  calls. 
The  very  nature  of  their  religion  forbids 
«ny  other  state  of  things.  The  characters 
of  their  gods  are  as  debased  as  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Brumha,  who  is  called  the 
creator,  betrayed  a  criminal  passion  to  his 
own  daughter,  and  was  deprived  by  Siva,  of 
Che  privilege  of  being  worshipped  for  his 
lying.  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  was  an 
adulterer,  a  thief,  and  a  liar.*  He  was 
cursed  by  Paruvathe,  the  wife  of  Siva,  for 
l3ring,  and  by  her  changed  into  a  snake. 
Siva's  adulteries  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
A  modest  person  will  not  even  dare  mention 
the  particulars  of  them.  Many  of  the 
images  which  are  worshipped,  are  of  the 


*  Juggernaut,  of  whom  a  particular  doscription 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  Rrtmoarchei 
in  the  £Mt,  is  one  of  tbo  incarnations  of  Viahnu. 
Ilts  t«mpls  is  resorted  to,  by  people  from  tbo  far-  | 
thest  parts  of  HiodooBtao.  It  takes  a  year  for  such 
to  complete  their  pilgrimage.  "It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  to  see  the  miserable,  worn-out  pilgrim, 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  worthy  of  a  Mtter 
cause,  bind  their  solitary,  tattered  garments  round 
their  lacerated  feet,  and  go  groaning  along,  with 
bending  back,  and  tottering  Bt(M>,  and  emaciated 
frame,  and  dull  and  sunken  eyes,  from  day  today  and 
week  to  week,  until  they  obtain  tho  object  of  their 
painful  toils,  a  view  of  Juggernaut.^  "  t^uch  is  the 
great  mortality  among  theae  pilgrims,  that  a  Hindoo 
of  property  always  makes  his  will,  beforo  he  sets  out 
on  the  joarney  and  takes  a  roost  affecting  farewell 
of  bis  diseonsolate  relations."  If  Christianity  was 
to  extend  its  influence  no  farther  than  this  world,  it 
would  be  worth  all  tho  sacrifice  Christians  could 
make  of  their  time  and  money,  to  send  it  to  the 
East,  in  ordex  to  prevent  tho  distressing  bodily 
afllictioDs  poor  idolaters  under ga  ,How  much  more 
then,  when  tboy  look  down  upon  tho  world  of  wo, 
which  awaits  them  Iho  moment  they  die,  should 
they  be  exerted  to  use  tlieir  utmost  endeavors  to 
send  them  iho  gospel.  O,  where  are  the  bowels  of 
Christiana,  that  thej  yearn  no  mora  over  them  i 
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most  indecent  kind.  The  Ungum,  or  Siva's 
pudenda^  is  one  among  the  most  shocking. 
Hindoo  women  frequently  make  representa- 
tions of  it  with  clay,  and  fall  down  before 
it.  In  many  places,  the  sculptured  images 
on  the  outside,  as  %vell  as  within  their 
temples,  represent  males  and  females  in  the 
very  act  of  sexual  intercourse.  Belonging 
to  the  temples  are  dancing  girls,  or  prosti* 
tutes,  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the 
temple  wholly,  or  in  part,  and  are  common 
to  all.  One  part  of  their  daily  business  is  to 
dance  before  the  idols,  at  which  time,  they 
sing  the  most  filthy  songs,  and  exhibit  the 
most  lascivious  gestures.  Their  dress  is 
often  so  thin,  as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of 
clothing.  During  the  festivals  at  their 
temples,  their  joy  keeps  pace  with  the 
number  of  these  prostitutes  and  the  gross 
obscenity  of  their  songs.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  brahmins,  at  such  times,  to  mix  with 
the  multitude,  and  select  the  finest  women 
they  meet,  and  demand  them  of  their 
relatives  in  the  name  of  the  idol.  Their 
demand,  though  often  rejected,  is  often 
complied  with.  Husbands  deliver  up  their 
wives,  and  fathers  their  daughters.  They 
become  the  wives  of  the  gods,  or  in  other 
words,  tho  prostitutes  of^  the  brahmins. 
Their  public  processions  are  of  a  piece  with 
other  things.  Men  entirely  naked  dance 
before  the  idol  in  open  day,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  The  celebrated  Abbe  Du  Bois,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  Mysore  country,  says, "  /  have 
never  beheld  an  Indian  jn-oeession  without 
its  presenting  me  with  an  image  of  helV 
As  might  be  expected,  the  minds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  become  polluted  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  carry  the  pernicious 
lessons  of  their  temples  and  festivals  into  all 
the  walks  of  private  life.  As  children  arc 
conversant  with  such  scenes  from  their 
early  childhood,  and  as  no  pains  are  taken 
by  their  parents  to  curb  their  passions,  they 
01  course  soon  show  their  degeneracy. 
Fornication  is  very  common  among  them. 
Adultery  is  prevalent  to  a  surprising  degree. 
"  A  chaste  woman,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  millionH 
of  Hindoos."  Vast  numbers  of  married 
men  keep  concubines.  If  a  climax  bo 
wanting  to  this  horrid  picture,  it  will  be 
found  at  one  of  their  ceremonies  always 
held  at  night,  in  which  there  is  a  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  among  the  sexes.  Brahmins 
and  pariahs,  husbands  and  wives,  in  a 
word,  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  people 
degrade  themselves  to  a  level  with  irrational 
animals.  Tho  husband  who  may  see  his 
wife  in  the  arms  of  another,  can  make  no 
resistance,  as  every  woman  at  this  time  is 
common. 

The  religion  I  have  now  described,  must 
necessarily  be  a  prolific  source  of  every 
species  of  crime.  In  addition  to  thoso 
already  mentioned,  that  of  destroying  ille- 
gitunate  children  in  the  womb,  is  common. 
45 
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To  Tvhat  extent  it  prevails  In  this  island,  I 
have  never  learned  any  thing  farther,  than 
that  it  is  frequent.  In  Bengal,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  that  the 
number  could  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
a  month.  To  the  dishonesty  of  this  people, 
there  are  no  bounds.  I  have  never  seen  a 
man,  who  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
Ciiristianity,  whose  word  I  w^uld  trust. 
Perjury  prevails  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  I  could  hire  a  hundred  of 
them,  for  a  shilling,  to  testify  to  any  false- 
hood. "  Pooree,"  says  a  Hindoo,  "  is  the 
heaven  of  the  Hindoos,  yet  there  the  practi- 
ces of  mankind  are  adultery,  theft,  lies, 
murder  of  the  innocent,  whore  monkery, 
eating  fish  with  mahapresardf  disobedience 
and  abuse  of  parents,  defiling  of  mothers, 
defiling  of  sisters,  defiling  of  daughters. 
Such  is  the  religion  of  Juggernaut.^' 

In  view  of  wnat  has  been  said,  we  shall 
all  doubtless  be  ready  to  exclaim,  that  if  any 
thing  more  can  be  done  for  our  destitute 
settlements  and  for  the  heathen,  it  must  be 
done.  Tliat  Inuch  more  may  be  done, 
appears  plainly  to  me.  There  are  sufficient 
young  men  of  proper  qualifications  to  do 
more.  There  is  piety  enough  in  our  church- 
es to  do  more.  There  is  money  enough  to 
do  more.  With  your  present  means,  you 
have  power  to  obey  the  calls  for  preachers 
of  the  gospel  from  all  our  destitute  settle- 
ments ;  and  it  has  been  declared  by  one  of 
your  number,  that  "  there  are  Christians 
enough  now  in  the  United  States,  if  they 
will  only  throw  aside  every  carnal  weapon, 
and  take  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  go  forth 
in  their  strength,  to  subvert  all  the  ancient 
foundations  of  error,  and  pull  down  all  the 
strong  holds  of  sin,  and  erect  the  standard  of 
the  cross  over  every  demolished  temple  of 
idolatry,  and  pour  the  light  of  life  into  every 
dark  habitation  of  cruelty  in  the  whole 
world."  The  highly  respected  author  of 
this  paragraph  will  not  be  understood  to 
say,  that  the  American  churches  have  it  in 
their  power,  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
preachers  of  the  gospel  at  present,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  heathen  world ;  but  merely, 
as  he  afterwards  states,  that  they  have 
•*  resources  which  render  the  evangelizing 
tliQ  world  a  reasonable  enterprize."*    That 


*Af  fire  hundrod  thousaod  preacheri  are  neoded 
for  this  eastern  world,  it  cannot  bo  suppcsed  that 
ono  tenth  of  thii  number  will  ever  bo  sent  Horn 
Christian  landi.  The  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
countries  are,  doobtlen^  a«  a  general  thing,  to  be 
conYorted  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons 
takon  from  thoir  own  ranks.  In  ordor  to  elfect  this, 
many  from  Christian  countries  must  bo  sent,  whose 
object  it  will  bo  not  merely  to  preach  the  gospel, 
but  especially  to  collect  a  number  of  youths,  bring 
them  entirely  under  their  care,  instruct  them 
thoroughly  in  tho  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  in  a 
word,  do  every  thing  as  far  as  human  means  are 
conceroed,  to  train  them  up  for  native  preachers. 
8uch  ezortions,  if  accompanied  with  fervent  prayers, 
will  not  go  unblessed  by  tho  Holy  Spirit.  I  believe, 
when  the  subject  of  conducting  missions  is  better 
understood,  this  latter  suggestion  will  rNeive  mote 
attention  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 


this  is  correct,  there  can  be  no  doobt.  It 
will  be  much  within  the  truth,  if  we  say, 
that  among  every  hundred  communicants 
belong:ing  to  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Dutch 
Reformed  and  other  Evangelical  churches, 
one  young  man  of  proper  qualifications  for 
the  ministry  may  be  found.*  If  so,  they 
have  twelve  thousand.  Should  this  number, 
be  reduced  hy  sickness  and  deatii  to  eight 
thousand,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number 
afier  supplying  all  their  waste  places,  to 
send  two  thousand  abroad.  These,  if  proper- 
ly divided,  would  ^  form  tolerably  large 
companies,  to  be  sent  to  every  place,  where 
different  languages  are  spoken,  both  in 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries. 

Taking    it   then    for  granted,  that    the 
American  churches   have  abundant  means 
to  go  forward  in  evangelizing  the  world,  it 
is  a  question  of  momentous  impoct,  what 
ought  to  be  done    by  their  ministers   to 
promote  it  ?    I  answer.    In  the  first  place, 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  ought  to  exert 
themselves  to  induce  them  to  pray  more. 
I  very  much  fear,  that  one  grand  deficiency 
of  the  church  in  our  day,  consists  in  the 
want  of  fervent,  importunate  prayer.    If 
we  who  are  set  for  the  defence  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  gospel,  could  be  more  where 
Moses  was  with  the  rod  of  God  in  our  hands, 
with  the  Aarons  and  Hurs  in  our  respective 
congregations,  to  hold  them  up  when  weary, 
we  should  be  giants  in  slaying  its  enemies. 
"  I  know  not,**  says  Jeremy  Taylor, "  whicii 
is  the  greatest  wonder,  either  that  prayer 
which  is  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile,  and  so 
ready  and  apted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and 
opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have  so 
great  eflects,  and  be  productive  of  such 
mighty  blessings,  or  that  we  should  be  so 
unwilling  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  in 
doing  so  much  good.**     Foster,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Epithet  Romantic,  after  speaking  of 
the  experience  of  good  men  in  latter  times, 
in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  says, 
"  This  experience,  taken  in  confirmation  of 
the  assurances  of  the  Bible,  warrants  ample 
expectations  of  the  efficacy  of  an  earnest 
and  habitual  devotion,  provided  stili,  as  I 
need  not  remind  you,  that  this  means  be 
employed  as  a  grand  auxiliarv  of  the  other 
means,  and  not  alone,  till  all  the  rest  are 
exhausted  or   impracticable.     And  I    am 
convinced  tliat  every  man,  who  amidst  his 
serious  projects  is  apprized  of  his  dependence 
on  God,  as  completely  as  that  dependence 
is  a  fact,  will  be  compelled  to  pray  and 
anxious  to  induce  his  serious  friends  to  pray 
almost  every  hour.    He  will  as  little  with- 
out it,  promise  himself  any  noble  success,  as 
a  mariner  would  expect  to  reach  a  distant 
coast  by  having  bis  sails  spread  in  a  stagna- 


*  Belonging  to  one  of  your  charebea  lately  bleseed 
with  a  revival  of  religion,  I  understand  thai  13  cot 
of  900  persons  hopefolly  converted,  are  about  to 
devote  themtelvei  to  the  ministry.  One  in  about  16 
eommunicanti. 
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tion  of  the  air.  1  have  intfmated  my  fear 
that  it  is  visionary  to  expect  an  unusual 
sacceas  in  the  human  administration  of 
religion,  unless  there  are  unusual  omens. 
Novr  a  most  emphatical  spirit  of  prayer 
would  be  such  an  omen :  and  the  individual 
who  should  solemnly  determine  to  try  its 
last  possible  efficacy,  mip;ht  probably  iind 
himself  becoming  a  much  more  prevailing 
agent  in  his  little  sphere.  And  if  the  whole 
or  greater  number  of  the  disciples  of  Chris- 
tianity were  with  an  earnest,  unalterable 
resolutioo  of  each  to  combine  that  heaven 
should  not  withhold  one  single  influence 
which  the  very  utmost  effort  of  conspiring 
and  persevering  supplication  would  obtain, 
it  would  be  the  sign  that  a  revolution  of  the 
world  was  at  hand."  Nothing  can  with- 
stand the  force  of  importunate  prayer. 
Armies  disappear  before  it,  as  the  morning 
cloud  and  early  dew  before  the  scorching 
sun.  2  Chronicles,  xix.  Prison  doors  fly 
open  and  chains  are  burst  «  as  a  thread  of 
tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  the  fire." 
Acts,  zii.  How  soon  was  the  ever 
blessed  God  overcome  (I  speak  it  with 
adoring  reverence)  by  the  prayers  of  his 
servant  Moses.  Though  his'  justice  was 
provoked  to  the  highest  degree,  and  called 
for  the  destruction  of  his  people,  <he  could 
do  nothing  to  them  as  long  as  ne  (who  was 
the  type  of  Christ)  stood  between  him  and 
them.  With  the  incense  of  our  Redeemer's 
blood  in  our  hands,  will  an^  one  say  that  we 
are  less  able  to  prevail  with  God,  to  stay 
the  plague  which  is  abroad  among  the 
natioDs,  than  Moses  was  to  ward  oSf  the 
threatened  curse  ? 

Within  a  few  years,  Christians  in  America 
have  been  praying  with  increased  fervency 
that  laborers  may  be  sent  in  greater  numbers 
into  tiie  harvest  And  how  glorious  has 
been  the  result  To  say  nothing  of  the 
congregations  over  which  many  of  you  pre- 
side, who  ever  heard  of  such  revivals  of 
religion  in  colleges  as  have  taken  place, 
ance  these  became  the  particular  objects  of 
prayer?  It  only  needs  an  increase  of 
Uie  same  spirit  to  obtain  larger  blessings. 
I  have  been  much  rejoiced  to  learn,  that 
one  of  your  education  societies,  with  a 
view  to  such  an  increased  spirit,  has  estab- 
lished a  monthly  concert  of  prayer ;  one 
object  of  which  is  to  pray  for  "  tho^  who 
are  destitute  of  the  gospel  in  our  own 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  waste  places  of  Zion  may  be  built  up, 
(hat  the  tide  of  moral  desolation  which  is 
coming  in  like  a  flood  may  be  stayed,  that 
the  supply  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  may 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  especially  that  the  western  and 
newly  settled  parts  of  our  country  may  be 
blessed  with  an  adequate  and  faithful  minis- 
try, tiiat  the  glorious  enterprize  of  convert- 
ing the  world  may  eo  on,  with  more  and 
more  success,  tUl  musionaries  are  raised  up 
for  all  uneTangeUzed  nations,  and  the  earth 


is  full  of  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the 
Lord."  I  hope  the  time  may  come,  when 
this  concert  of  prayer  will  become  general. 
What  a  noble  spectacle  would  be  presented 
to  the  angels  in  heaven  to  sec  a  million  of 
Christians  in  America,  prostrate  before  their 
Redeemer,  all  with  one  accord  pleading  for 
this  one  definite  object,  that  "  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest." 

In  the  second  place,  greater  exertions 
must  be  made  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  churches  to  the  momentous  import 
of  this  subject  For  this  purpose,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  should  be  brought  before  them 
not  merely  from  the  pulpit,  but  especially 
in  social  meetings  for  prayer.  And  certain- 
ly no  time  can  bo  so  nt,  as  at  such  a  month- 
ly meeting  I  have  just  mentioned.  Then 
the  wants  of  a  perishing  world  and  the 
obligations  of  Christians  to  contribute  of 
their  substance,  and  give  up  their  sons  to 
supply  these  wants,  may  be  urged  with  a 
familiarity,  which  will  obtain  in  no  other 
place.  It  will  be  equally  an  excellent 
opportunity,  to  press  upon  the  minds  of  pious 
young  men  their  duty  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  tlie  church.  In  addition  to  these 
public  exercises,  as  far  as  the  latter  are 
concerned,  1  would  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  for  you  to  go  frequenOy 
to  their  houses,  and  after  having  set  before 
them  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow 
men,  ask  them,  if  they  do  not  believe,  that 
by  entering  the  ministry,  they  can  glorify 
their  Saviour  more  than  in  any  other  situa^ 
tion  in  life.  If  they  tell  you  they  believe 
they  can,  (as  many  doubtless  will,)  the  way 
will  be  opened  for  you  to  urge  the  duty  of 
their  engaging  in  it,  with  as  much  importu- 
nity, as  you  would  urge  the  subject  of 
repentance  upon  a  perishing  sinner.  It 
appears  to  me,  if  proper  representations  be 
made,  that  they  will  much  fear  to  keep  back 
part  of  the  price,  after  having  solemnly 
engiiged  at  the  Lord's  table  to  give  up  their 
all  to  the  Saviour.  I  see  not  how  they  can 
eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  or  even  pray  and 
read  their  Bibles,  and  go  to  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  least  composure  of  mind, 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  make  the  groans 
and  dying  agonies  of  hundreds  of  millions 
sound  in  their  cars,  and  not  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  relieve  them.  I  believe  there  may 
be  happiness  on  the  rack  or  in  the  flames ; 
but  I  see  not  how  they  can  be  happy  as 
long  as  they  remain  on  their  farms  or  in 
their  shops. 

I  am  aware,  that  at  first  sight  such  a  plan 
of  procedure  may  to  some  appear  doubtful. 
Why  it  does  not  appear  so  to  me,  may  be 
learned  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  I  wrote  year  before  last  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  one  of  your  education  societies. 
"While  I  deprecate  the  thought  of  mtrodu- 
cing  any  into  the  ministry,  unless  they  be 
of  « honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,'  I   must  also  deprecate  tho 
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thought,  that  We  arc  quietly  to  sit  down, 
and  say,  if  God  has  designed  to  bring 
forward  young  men  for  the  ministry,  he 
will  do  it  without  any  personal  exertions,  on 
our  part  being  necessary.  Such  conduct  I 
consider  quite  as  inconsistent  as  that  of  a 
farmer  would  be,  were  he  to  say,  God  has 
designed  to  give  me  my  food,  therefore  I 
will  neither  plough  nor  sow.  Our  divine 
Lord  and  Master  did  not  act  on  this  principle. 
Matt.  iv.  18,  22.*  Neither  did  the  apostles, 
when  they  needed  officers  for  the  church. 
Acts,  vi.  3.  The  conducters  of  missionary, 
3iblc,  and  tract  societies  do  not  act  on  this 
principle.  They  feel  that  when  they  pray 
"thy  kingdom  come,"  it  is  their  duty  to 
(go,  or)  send  their  delegates  from  house  to 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
excite  others  to  assist  in  building  up  this 
kingdom.  Consistency  requires  when  we 
pray  the  Lord  to  provide  laborers  for  the 
harvest,  that  we  seek  such  laborers.  On 
this  account,  I  plead  that  the  wants  of  a 
perishing  world,  and  the  obligations  of  every 
one  to  do  what  he  can  for  it,  be  personally 
presented  before  these  young  men  in  pri- 
vate. Whether  they  will  enter  the  ministry 
or  not,  we  of  course  have  no  part  in  detcr- 
minioo;.  This  business  they  must  settle, 
after  deep  meditation  and  much  prayer,  be- 
tween God  and  their  own  souls.  The  rea- 
son why  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  private 
personal  exertion  is,  because  I  am  persuaded, 
that  unless  It  is  done,  the  church  will  lose 
the  talents  of  some  of  the  best  of  her  sons. 
We  well  know,  that  those  who,  in  addition 
to  the  public  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  labor 
personally  with  their  flocks  from  house  to 
bouse,  are  the  ministers  who  win  by  far  the 
inost  souls  to  Christ.  The  case  in  hand  is 
precisely  similar.  Public  addresses  on  the 
subject,  or  such  tracts  as  "  The  Claims  of 
Six  Hundred  Millions,"  have  the  desired 
effect  upon  some ;  but  powerful  as  they  are, 
utiless  followed  up  by  private  personal  ex- 
ertion in  most  cases,  little  or  no  effect  will 
be  produced.!  There  are  many  young  men 
who,  of  all  others,  are  most  fit  to  preach  the 
gospel;  but  who,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
servants  of  God,  have  formed  so  low  an  es- 
timate of  themselves,  that  they  never  dare 
think  of  it.  When  this  exists,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  nothing  but  private 
personal  exertions  will  induce  them  to  take 
proper  views  of  this  subject.  The  objec- 
tions they  have  formed,  and  which  they 
consider  valid,  cah  neither  be  known  nor 
obviated  in  any  other  way.     What  a  blessed 

♦  If  any  should  objocl  to  thii  way  of  procedure, 
from  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  know  what  was  in 
man,  T  cannot  feel  tho  force  of  his  objection,  until 
he  can  show  me  tho  reasons  Christ  Lad  in  choosing 
Judas  for  one  of  his  disciples. 

t  "Tho  Claims  of  Six  Handrvd  Millions"  is  a  very 
excellent  work,  and  should,  if  possible,  bo  put  into 
the  hands  of  these  youngs  men,  previously  to  tho  in- 
terviews their  pastors  may  havo  with  them.  It  was 
the  ipitrument  in  bringing  me  to  tiiii  heathen  land.    | 


example  has  Jehovah  Jesus  g{ven  us  of  sucb 
a  procedure.  How  did  he  condescend,  face 
to  face,  to  reason  with  Moses,  and  remove 
one  objection  after  another,  in  order  to  in^ 
duce  him  to  enter  upon  the  work  for  which 
he  was  designed.  Exod.  iii.  and  iv.*  A 
less  powerful  ef&rt,humanly  speaking,  would 
have  had  no  effect.! 

In  the  third  place,  an  enlarged  and  noore 
systematic  effort  must  be  made  to  obtam 
funds  for  the  education  of  your  indigent 
youne  men.  Much  has  of  late  been  done, 
by  Bible,  tract,  and  Sunday  school  sociC' 
ties,  in  our  destitute  settlements.  But  while 
these  have  been  so  largely  patronized,  I  fear 
those  whose  object  it  is  to  fit  young  men  fiir 
the  ministry,  have  not  engrossed  sufficient 
attention.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  contributed  in  a  jrear,  to 
the  three  societies  first  mentioned,  while 
not  a  third  of  this  sum  has  been  realized  by 
the  latter.  Of  the  propriety  and  duty  of 
Christians  to  establish  Bible  and  other  nmi- 
lar  institutions,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed by  any  who  love  the  Saviour.  But  as 
these  are  minor  means  of  doing  good,  Christ 
did  not  think  proper  to  deliver  them  any 
definite  directions  on  this  point.  On  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,  however,  he  has  not 
letl  them  without  such  definite  directions. 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  was  his  last  and 
^rand  command.  This  command,  of  course, 
has  the  prior  claim  to  their  exertions.  If 
then,  there  are  pioas  young  men  enough  to 
obey  this  command,  and  they  are  kept  back 
by  want  of  pecuniary  means,  it  is  a  questioQ 
which  they  are  bound,  solemnly,  to  put  to 
their  consciences.  Will  not  the  Saviour 
consider  us  as  verily  guilty,  if  we  do  not 
exert  ourselves  to  the  last  degree,  to  bring 
them  forward  ?  As  to  pecuniary  means, 
there  certainly  ought  not  to  be,  and  need 
not  be  any  want.  It  has  even  been  assert- 
ed by  one  of  your  number,  "that  the 
churches  of  this  country  are  able  to  raise 
hundreds  of  thousands,  where  they  now 
raise  thousands,  for  the  cause  of  benevolence, 

*  It  appears  to  mo  that  Christians  must  go  for- 
ward in  evangelizing  the  world,  just  as  if  the  whole- 
work  de{>end^  upon  themselves.  They  must,  bow> 
ever,  remember  and  never  forget,  ^Sot  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  oP 
IIoittB."  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  Grod 
gave  the  increase." 

t  If  this  suggesition  bo  approved,  it  deserves  the 
consideration  of  tho  ministers  of  every  denomina- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  further  tiro  object,  if  they 
were  to  apnoint  delegates  from  their  respeclivo  bod> 
ies,  whoso  busiDoss  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  of  their 
con ^rej^at ions,  whore  ffuch  young  men  are  to  be 
found,  and,  in  conjunction  with  thoir  pastors,  htiog 
this  subicct  before  them. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Rerival 
of  Religion  in  New  England,"  makes  the  foHowin* 
remarks:  "Great  things  might  be  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  at  this  day,  by 
searching  out  children  of  promising  abilities,  and 
their  hearts  full  of  lovo  to  Christ,  but  of  poor  ikini> 
lies  (as  doubtless  there  are  such  now  in  the  land) 
and  bringing  them  up  for  the  ministry.** 
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without  impoTerishing  themselyes,  or  even 
denying  themselves  a  single  comfort  of  life." 
Without  dwelling  on  any  argumentTto''sup- 
port  this  assertion,  I  remark,  tliat  if  the 
churches  will  only  raise  double  the  sum, 
they  give  to  Bible,  tract,  and  Sunday  school 
societies,  annually,  for  ^ree,  live,  or  seven 
years,  (according  to  circumstances,)  they 
can  more  than  educate  the  8,000  young 
men  before  mentioned,  who  cannot  educate 
themselves ;  or,  if  we  leave  out  the  number 
who  might  be  sent  to  the  heathen,  if  all  the 
members  of  these  churches,  will  resolve  to 
give  twenty-five  cents  in  addition  to  their 
other  charities,  they  can  educate  two  thirds 
of  the  number  required  for  our  country.* 
The  rest,  we  may  suppose,  will  educate 
themselves,  or  receive  assistance  from  those 
who  instead  of  twenty-five  cents,  would 
give  their  dollars  by  fifties  or  hundreds,  and 
even  by  thousands.! 

Having  pointed  out  several  of  the  means 
which  may  easily  be  put  into  operation,  I 
remark,  that  whatever  can  be  done,  ought 
to  be  done  immediately.  As  far  as  our 
country  is  concerned,  if  you  delay  a  little 
longer,  humanly  speaking,  the  time  to  sup- 
ply her  waste  places  with  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  vrill  be  gone.  Our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000  a  year. 
This  will  soon  be  increased  to  eight,  six- 
teen, and  thirty-two  hundred  thousands. 
All  you  are  now  doing,  will  only  supply 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  and  the 
present  increase  of  our  population.  Of 
course,  nothing  is  doing  for  the  six  millions 
already  destitute,  for  whom,  six  thou- 
sand ministers  are  needed.  If  things 
Son  as  at  present,  not  only  must  these  be 
I  to  be  swallowed  up  by  infidels  and  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  but,  all  the  increase  above 


*  I  would  inqatre  whether  it  would  not  bo  well  for  the 
ministera  in  the  different  counties  of  each  State,  to 
meet  without  delay,  and  devito  meana  to  asiist  their 
•doeation  aocietiefl,  to  enter  into  a  rofohition,  to 
supply  all  our  dentituto  settlements  with  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  within  ten  years.  Such  a  resolution, 
with  the  blessing  from  on  high,  may  as  easily  bo 
carried  into  effect,  as  the  resolution  to  supply  every 
▼iUage  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  Sab- 
bath school,  within  two  years. 

j  While  I  say  that  an  enlarged  and  more  system- 
atic effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  funds,  to  educate 
our  iodigept  young  men,  I  am  not  unmindful,  that 
such  an  effort  has  been  made,  by  a  number  of  your 
churches.  That  in  Now  York,  over  which  Dr. 
Bpriog  presides,  I  learn,  has  agreed  to  support  thirty. 
This  IS  working  on  a  oohie  scale,  and  doubtless  has 
called  forth  the  praises  of  the  aneelic  host  to  Jeho- 
vah, for  having  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  do  it.  If 
these  young  men  are  permitted  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  tlM  blessing  of  God  attends  their  labors  and  the 
Jabots  of  those  who  come  aAer  them,  (even  less  than 
tkit  church  is  now  blessed,)  at  the  end  of  200  years 
from  this  time,  it  will  be  instrumontal  in  raisins  up 
no  less  than  7,000  ministers,  more  than  enough  to 

6 reach  the  goepel  to  all  the  destitute  now  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  this  estimate,  every 
chnreb  which  brings  but  one  young  man  forward,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  just  mentioned,  will  be  instru- 
mental in  supplying  a  population  larger  than  that  of 
UMfMstift  city  in  ow  vnioo. 


the  400,000,  which  will  require  at  the  end 
of  200  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ministers. 

By  making  one  grand  and  immediate 
eflbrt,  not  only  vv'ill  you  be  instrumental  in 
furnishing  our  destitute  settlements  with 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  but  you  will  be- 
come giants  in  evangelizing  the  heathen. 
When  the  former  have  budded  and  blossom- 
ed as  the  rose,  they  will  come  up  to  your 
help,  and  soon  it  will  be  sung  on  earth,  and 
sung  in  heaven,  the  kingdoms  of  this  worlds 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  an 
effort  be  not  made,  America,  which  ought 
to  be  foremost,  will  be  the  last  among  Chris- 
tian nations,  to  take  any  distinguished  part 
in  having  Uie  gospel  preached  among  the 
gentiles.  The  millions  in  our  destitute 
Borders,  will  require  ten- fold  ;nore  than  all 
the  resources  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  to  remain,  nomi- 
nally, Protestants.  How  much  greats  will 
the  difficulties  be  enhanced,  when  these 
fair  and  beautiful  portions  of  our  land  shall 
be  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  Romanism 
and  infidelity.  .Those  only,  who  are  in 
lands  without  moral  culture,  can  realize  the 
labor  necessary  to  clear  away  the  briers  and 
thorns,  that  the  seed  may  grow.  If  I  may 
judge  of  others  by  my  own  experience,  I 
can  assure  you,'  that  those  missionaries  of 
the  cross,  whom  you  have  sent  to  such  pla- 
ces, at  times,  are  almost  ready  to  say,  we 
have  been  pressed  out  of  measure,  above 
strength.  And  I  believe,  that  not.unfi«- 
quently,  tears  are  drawn  from  the  most 
elevated  faith. 

Secondly,  you  will  save  our  counti^  from 
ruin.  No  Christian  patriot  can  look  upon 
our  thus  far  favored  land,  if  things  are  suf- 
fered to  proceed  as  at  present,  but  with 
anxious  forebodings  of  its  ruin.  Some  of  us, 
may  outlive  the  constitution  of  our  republics. 
As  far  as  popery  is  concerned,  the  very 
name,  republic,  is  abhorred.  It  is  as  much 
opposed  to  its  interests,  as  liberty  of  speech 
is  to  a  total  prohibition  of  inquiry.  Already, 
its  votaries  begin  to  feel  trammeled  in  your 
borders,  and  publish  to  the  world,  that  they 
must  be  cramped  in  their  operations,  "as  long 
as  the  republican  government  shall  subsist.** 
Should  Ihcy  gain  the  ascendancy  in  our 
western  settlements,  they  will  control  the 
whole  country,*  and  ere  long,  a  papal  bull 
will  be  issued,  dissolving  its  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  granting  per- 
mission to  establish  another  Italy,  and 
t 

*It  ajppears  that  our  Republic  already  begins  to 
feci  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  so  much,  that 
the  press  in  some  parts  is  controlled  by  it.  In  Balti- 
more, the  daily  papers  refused,  some  time  ago,  to 
publish  the  Prospectus  of  *'  Tho  Protestant,"  a  work 
to  be  edited  at  New  York,  either  gratuitously  or  for 
money.  On  this  point.  ^'The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation"  remarks,-^  If  it  bo  a  faet,  that  tha 
press  is  muzzled  or  overawed  by  any  sect  in  thia 
city.  State,  or  nation,  it  is  time  to  look  about  ui,  os 
our  Ubertisi  are  gone  forevsr." 
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alM>dier  S^ain,  with  their  horrid  inquisAtioiis 
and  annual  Auto  da  Fe.  Indeed,  such  a 
state  of  things  appear  to  tho^e  on  the  ground, 
as  just  at  hand.  They  have  declared  to 
the  world,  that  unless  unprecedented  efforts 
he  made,  to  stop  that  torrent  of  iniquity, 
which  is  sweeping  all  before  it,  the  epitaph 
of  our  country's  ruin,  will  soon  be  written. 
If  we  wish  to  learn  what  the  legitimate 
results  of  popery  and  infidelity  are,  we 
most  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
when  we  see  their  cornfields  fattened  with 
the  hlood  of  her  sons,  let  us  remember,  that 
nothing  but  an  army  of  the  ministers  of  Je* 
009  Christ,  can  preyent  these  scenes  being 
acted  over  in  our  own  borders.  7b  you, 
beloved  brethren,  it  belongs,  to  determine 
nhether  these  scenes  shaU  be  acted  there  or 
not 

I  have  previously  remariced  in  rerard  to 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  those  vnio  are 
DOW  living,  are  placed  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  responsibility.  If  this  be  true  of 
ministers  in  such  lands  as  those  of  our  fa- 
thers, what  must  it  be  in  regard  to  you,  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  one  t&usand  mUHons 
4^  people,  who  are  to  inhabit  our  continent 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  century  ?  Alas, 
how  dreadful  then  will  be  the  consequences 
of  the  neelect  of  even  the  smallest  possible 
decree  oi  influence,  which  you  are  now 
able  to  exert.  You  do  not  merely  touch 
one,  but  a  thousand  strings,  which  are  to 
vibrate  through  eternity.  -  Every  congrega- 
tion of  Christians  may  be  compared  to  a 
great  machine  calculated  to  benefit  the 
worid  to  an  immense  extent,  as  long  as  its 
mainspring  is  in  good  order.  Ministers  are 
the  mainsprings  in  the  gospel  machine.  In 
proportion  to  their  activity  or  inactivity,  in 

feneral,  will  be  that  of  their  people.  May 
ask  you,  my  brother  in  the  ministry,  now 
reading  these  lines,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
church  over  which  you  preside  ?  Are  you 
utA  they  doing  all  you  can,  to  supply  your 
own  country,  and  the  world  with  preachers 
of  the  gospel  ?  If  so,  go  on,  and  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  will  thank  you  in  the 
last  day.  If  however,  this  is  not  the  case, 
why  do  you  delay  ?  Soon  you  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  grave ;  and  surely,  you 
cannot  be  willing  to  die,  without  having  put 
your  hands  to  this  business.  Allow  me  to 
present  myself  before  you  as  a  suppliant, 
and  listen,  I  beseech  you  to  my  entreaties. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  heathen,*  I  entreat 
you  by  all  the  cries  from  our  destitute  set- 


*  I  win  let  one,  who  bas,  I  hope,  been  placked  u 
a  brand  from  tho  bnrning,  address  joa  in  behalf  of 
bis  ooantrvmen  :  "  O  ye  faTored  people,  who  are 
btoeeed  with  the  divine  Spirit.  Ye  hare  existed  1800 
▼ears,  and  what  have  ye  done  for  this  dark  world  i 
t  am  a  Hindoo,  poor  and  destitnte;  but  ask  of  yon, 
neither  land,  nor  elephants,  nor  horses  nor  money, 
nor  palanquins,  nor  aoolies ;  but,  I  ask  what  oan  be 
done  to  learn  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  of  Qod. 
O,  holy  people,  this  I  aak :  O,  good  fathers,  good 
ehildren,  (tood  people,  bear  the  cries  of  the  pow,  O 
good  people." 


tlementsi  that  you  will  do  all  you  can,  to 
send  them  preachers  of  the  gospel.  I  en- 
treat you,  by  the  blood  of  that  blessed 
Redeemer,  who  expired  on  the  cross  to  save 
you,  and  by  the  love  you  are  bound  to  bear 
to  your  neighbor,  that  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  send  them  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
I  beseech  you,  by  ail  the  terrors  of  that  day, 
when  you  are  to  meet  them  at  the  bar  of 
God,  and  by  all  tne  horrors  of  the  worm  that 
never  dieth,  and  the  fire  that  never  is 
quenched,  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
send  them  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

To  conclude.  As  you,  beloved  brethren, 
allow,  that  one  of  the  grand  reasons  for 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  over- 
seers over  the  American  churches,  is,  that 
you  may  use  your  utmost  exertions  to  set 
them  in  action,  to  supply  your  destitute 
settlements,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  world,  with 
preachers  of  the  gospel, — suffer  me  once 
more  to  beseech  you,  that  whatsoever  your 
hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might 
And  may  the  God  of  Jacob  prober  you. 
Tour  brother  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus  Christ 

Jan.  6, 1832. 


liXTTER  III. 

AddrMMd  to  lay  Chriatians,  belonfln^  to  th«  Methodbt,  Bap- 
tlitj  Eptooopaliui,  ProabyteriM},  OngngBtkmal,  Dateh 
Befonned,  aad  other  ovuigvlkal  churehei  inUw  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  aubjectof  their  nakinr  ST««icr 
excrttone  to  supply  their  coantrj  and  the  vorla  vkh  % 
prMAhod  goepei. 

Beloved  in  the  Xord,— Just  before  our 
Saviour  left  the  world,  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  the  glory,  wliich  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was,  he  ad> 
dressed  his  disciples  as  follows :  <'  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Though  many 
centuries  have  rolled  away,  since  this  com- 
mand was  given,  three  fourths  of  our  race 
know  nothing  of  Jehovah ;  and  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  for  many  centuries  to  come, 
unless  much  greater  exertions  arc  made,  to 
put  it  into  operation.  In  view  of  tiiese 
things,  I  lately  sent  an  address  to  the  pious 
young  men,  belonging  to  your  respective 
churches,  on  the  subject  of  their  engaging 
in  the  momentous  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Indulging  the  hope,  that  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  will  so  far  bless  this,  with  other 
means  which  may  be  used,  as  to  awaken  in 
many  a  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  it, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind,  to  address 
a  few  words  to  you,  upon  whom,  humanly 
speaking,  it  depends  in  many  instances, 
whether  they  engage  in  it  or  not. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  our  country.  Such 
has  been  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population, 
that  it  has  quite  surpassed  all  the  eflforts 
made  to  supply  it  with  preachers  of  the 
gospel.    Tiiis  will  appear  by  the  following 
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eztraet0  ftom  a  report  of  one  of  your  educa- 
tkm  societies  :jR  **  According  to]  estimates 
before  published,  it  appears  that  there  are 
necessary,  to  furnish  an  entire  supply  for 
the  six  denominations,  4,000.  To  supply  all 
other  destitute  portions  of  the  population, 
(probably  not  less  than,)  2,000.  Total,  6,000. 
The  number  of  ministers  who  die  in  a  year, 
may  be  estimated  at  150.  The  number  of 
ministers  necessary  to  supply  the  annual 
increase  of  population,  at  the  rate  of  one 
minister  for  a  thousand  souls,  cannot  be  less 
than  350.  Total,  600.  Of  t  course,  if  all 
the  destitute  were  now  supplied,  it  would 
require  an  annual  increase  oi  500  ministers, 
to  keep  the  population  supplied  as  well, 
relatively,  as  it  now  is.  From  tables  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Register,  the  present 
year,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  Theological  seminaries  in 
the  XJoited  States,  of  all  denominations,  is 
639.  About  one  thfard  of  these  enter  the 
nunifltry  every  year.  Add  to  this,  the  whole 
increase  of  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church  last  year,  (as  reported  in 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  for 
August,  1880,)  83:  and  the  increase  of 
Baptist  ministers,  (as  reported  for  the  year 
ending  February,  1830,)  190,  and  we  have 
from  all  these  sources,  less  than  500  minis- 
ters; a  number  barely  sufficient  to  repair 
losses  by  death,]  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  population ;  to  supply  whom,  6,000 
ministers  are  probably  needed  at  this  very 
time." 

According  to  this  statement,  about  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  are  yet  with- 
out preachers  of  the  gospel.  And  what  is 
peculiarly  to  be  regretted,  most  of  these 
wants  appear  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  embraces  a  territory  lar- 
ger in  extent,  than  all  the  remaining  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  which,  of 
course,  will  in  a  few  years  be  most  populous, 
and  exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  our 
national  councils.  Persons  may  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  in 
vain  look  for  a  single  temple  dedicated  to 
Jehovah,  or  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  break 
the  bread  of  life  to  its  perishing  inhabitants.* 
The  consequence  is,  uiat  many  of  them,  in 
regard  to  religious  information,  are  approach- 
ing a  state,  but  little  better  than  beathen- 
ism.t    As  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error, 
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*  **  We  hear  of  a  misBionary  et  Little  Rock,^ 
■ays  a  geDtlemaa  in  the  Arkansas, "  oar  seat  of  ter- 
ritori«r  government,  and  that  his  labors  hare  been 
greatly  bleeaed.  But  that  place  is  more  than  100 
miles  distant  from  lU)  and  wo  haye  bnt  little  com* 
moaicatioo  with  it." 

t  The  following  statement  appears  ia  the  annual 
report  of  tho  American  Tract  Society  for  1830: 
**  A  cirenit  judge,  residing  hore^  told  me  that  in  trv- 
inga  certain  ease,  two  individuals  were  brooght 
in  as  witnesses,  one  15  and  the  other  11  years  of  age. 
On  questioning  them  respecting  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  be  found  that  they  bad  never  seen  a  Bible,  had 
never  attended  any  school  or  religious  meeting,  had 
navar  beaid  of  iatara  panishmant,  of  God,  or  the 


these  necessarily  must  keep  pace  with  eaeh 
otlier.  That  this  has  been  the  case  to  a 
most  alarming  extent,  appears  by  the  folk>w- 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  clergyman, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains :  "  Could 
your  committee,  and  wealthy  friends  of 
your  society,  see  the  progress  of  error  and 
vice  at  the  West,  the  wicfe  West,  which  is 
soon  to  give  character  and  laws  to  the  na- 
tion, they  would  tremble  as  they  never  have 
trembled  for  our  country.  The  progress 
of  Romanism,  with  open  and  disguised  infi- 
delity, in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
will  require  accmding  to  present  appearan- 
ces, but  a  few  years  to  prepare  for  your 
presses,  a  tract,  which  you  may  entitle, 
*The  last  hope  of  the  work!  fallen, — 
America  ruined.'*  Be  assured,  that  in  all 
the  departments  of  benevolence,  eflbrts  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  must  be  made  and 
made  soon,  or  our  country  is*  lost,  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  all  the  blewngsof 
a  free  government,  will  be  swallowed  up 
as  with  a  flood,  and  Wo,  wo,  .will  be  written 
in  tears  and  blood  all  over  this  once  fidr  and 
happy  land."  From  this  it  appears,  that  if 
things  proceed  but  a  little  longer  as  they 
have  done,  the  knell  of  our  departed  liber- 
ties will  soon  be  sounded.  What«then  is 
to  be  done,  is  a  question  of  most  momentous 
import.  The  first  answer,  as  appears  to  me, 
is,  you  must  labor  diligently  with  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  bring  forward  the  thousands 
of  pious  young  men  belonging  to  your 
churches,  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Are  any 
of  you  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  devotedly 
pious  young  men  ?  You  must  not  merely 
be  willing  to  give  them  up.  You  must  be 
urgent  with  them  to 'flee  to  the  help  of 
their  perishing  brethren,  in  your  destitute 
settlements:  yea,  even  more  so  than  the 
Egyptians  were  with  the  Israelites,  to  be 
gone  from  their  borders.  Are  there  any  of 
you,  who  have  neighbors  or  acquaintances 
of  this  description?  Go  to  their  houses, 
and  draw  them  forth  as  the  angels  drew  Lot 
from  Sodom,  and  compel  them  as  it  were,  to 
hasten  to  them.  In  a  word,  let  every  one 
who  has  any  influence,  up  and  be  doing,  in 
exhorting  pious  young  men  of  proper  quali- 
fications, whether  physicians  or  lawyers,  or 
farmers  or  merchants,  whether  relations  or 
acquaintances,  to  go  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.t    At  this  time, 

great  Adversary  of  souls,  or  at  least,  knew  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,^r  any  of  the  attributes  of 
either.  The  father  of  the  cliildren  was  confused  at 
the  questions  asked,  and  upon  inquiry,  tho  judge 
found  him  to  bo  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  coiuity, 
who  cottJd  neither  toad  nor  write.'* 

•An  appalling  account  of  the  ravages,  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  has  made,  may  be  found  in 
ono  of  tho  Quarterly  Journals  of  the  American 
Ciducation  Society,  for  1630. 

t  Heaven,  earth  and  hell,  all  unite  in  urging  Chris- 
tians forward,  in  this  great  business.  Tho  heavenly 
host  are  looking  with  Intense  interest,  to  ■«;  w;he  fc^ 
or  the  oomraands  of  Christ  are  held  many  estunation 
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irhen  the  calls  for  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  daily  waxing  louder  and  louder,  every 
professor  of  religion  who  does  not  employ 
his  tongue  in  this  business,  is  without  ex- 
cuse, and  is  bound  to  examine  himself, 
whether  he  has  learned  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  him,  if  the  frost  of  the  second  deatli 
does  not  light  upon  it,  and  palsy  it  forever. 

I  have  said,  that  your  labors  must  be  ac- 
companied with  fasting  and  prayer.  The 
army  which  you  are  called  upon  to  raise 
and  send  against  the  leagued  hosts  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Universalists,  deists,  and  other  in- 
fidels, must  be  raised  and  sent  forth;  and 
must  fight  in  the  strength  of  heaven.  This 
strength  b  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  waHdng  in  the  steps  of  that  pious 
ruler  of  old,  of  whom  we  read,  he  **set 
himself  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  proclaimed  a 
fast.'*  "If  the  only  means  by  which  Je- 
hoshaphat  sought  to  overcome  his  superior 
enemy,  had  been  his  troops,  horses  and 
arms,  the  proportion  between  these  means 
and  the  end,  would  have  been  perfectly  as- 
signable, and  the  probable  result  of  the  con- 
flict, a  matter  of  ordinary  calculation.  But 
when  he  said, '  neither  know  jwe  what  to  do, 
but  our  eyes  are  up  to  thee,'  he  moved  (I 
speak  it  reverently)  a  new  and  infinite  force 
to  invade  the  host  of  Moab  and  Ammon; 
and  the  consequence  displayed  in  their  camp, 
the  difference  between  an  irreligious  leader, 
who  could  fight  only  with  arms  and  on  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  a  pious,  one  who 
could  thus  assault  6rom  heaven."  "  Prayer 
ardent  opens  heaven.'*  Wield  but  this 
weapon  aright,  and  five  of  you  shall  chase 
a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight,  and  your  enemies 
shall  fall  before  you;  for  the  Lord  your 
Ood,  he  it  is,  who  fighteth  for  you,  as  he 
has  promised  you." 

£very  follower  of  the  Redeemer  must 
necessarily  have  mora  or  less  of  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  But  I  fear  that  most  of  us  bave 
very  little,  compared  with  what  we  should 
have.  We  want  more  such  assemblies  as  were 
convened  in  "  an  upper  room  *'  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  Acts,  i.  13,  14.*  We  want 
more  of  the  Annast  of  tbe  ancient,  and 
more  John  Uricks,!  and  Susanna  Anthonys 

by  them.  Millioni  in  oar  dettitato  Bettleaients, 
•treteh  out  their  handa  and  implore  their  aid.  Even 
while  I  am  writing,  methinki  I  hoar  ten  thousand  of 
the  loat,  lifling  up  their  voices  and  sayinc,  Send, 
O  lend  them  preachers  of  the  gospel,  "  lest  they  also 
come  to  this  place  of  torment." 

♦  "And  when  they  were  come  in,  they  went  up 
into  an  upper  room,  whore  abode  both  Petor  and 
James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  and  Philip  and  Thom- 
as, Bartholomew,  and  Matthew,  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  and  Simon  Zeiotes,  and  Judas  the  brother 
of  James.  These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of' Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren." 

t  "Who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served 
Cod  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day." 

X  A  poor  man  of  great  pioty,  who  spent  eight 


of  the  modem  church.*  When  Christians 
understand  more  fully  the  mighty  efiects 
which  proceed  from  an  untiring  intercourse 
with  heaven,  there  will  be  more  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  both  public  and  private : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  individu- 
alt>  may  be  found,  who  will  devote  a  great 
portion  of  their  lives  to  prayer. t  "  There 
is  no  way,"  says  a  most  eminent  divine  of 
tbe  last  century,  '<  that  Christians,  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity,  .can  do  soimuch  to  promote 
the  work  of  God,  and  advance  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  by  prayer.  Let  persons  be 
never  so  weak,  and  never  so  mean,  and 
under  never  so  poor  advantages  to  do  mtich 
for  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  otherwise, 
yet  if  they  have  much  of  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication,  in  this  way  tliey  may  have 
power  with  him,  that  is  infinite  in  power. 
God  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  command 
of  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  in  tliis  respect,  is, 
as  it  were,  under  the  power  of  his  people. 
As  princes,  they  have  power  with  God  and 
prevail." 

2.  You  must  contribute  of  your  substance, 
to  educate  them.  White  I  thus  speak,  be-' 
loved  in  the  Lord,  you  will  not  suppose  I 
am  ignorant,  that  you  have  many  calls  upon 
your  charity,  or  that  you  have  not  done 
much  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  your  Sa- 

hours  of  his  time  in  prayer,  eight  in  labor,  and  eight 
in  meals,  sleep,  and  other  necossaries.  The  cele- 
brated Groltus,  one  of  the  brightest  literary  orna- 
ments of  his  ago,  was  heard  to  declare,  '*  I  would 
gi^ve  all  my  learning  and  honor  for  the  plain  integ- 
rity of  John  UrickJ' 

*  The  memoirs  of  this  devoted  woman  ara  before 
the  public.  ^^Sbo  excelled,"  savs  her  biographer, 
"in  the  practice  of  devotion  and  prayer and  de- 
voted many  whole  days  to  fasting'  and  nrajrer.** 
From  her  journal,  it  appears  that  she  learnca  the  art 
of  wrestling  with  tho  angcl  of  the  covenant.  Her 
words  on  one  occasion  are, "  O  how  has  God  enlarged 
my  soul,  and  held  me  up  to  wrestle  with  him  on 
Zion's  behalf,  until  mv  nerves  have  been  so  strained, 
that  the  back  part  of  ray  head  and  neck  have  been 
so  swelled  and  sore,  that  I  could  scarce  move  it,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed  from  ray  knees." 

t  We  will  give  onrselves,  continually,  to  prayer 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  said  tbe  apostles. 
Many  of  God's  dear  children  from  bodily  afflictions 
of  various  kinds  and  from  other  causes,  are  prevent- 
ed altogether  from  "laboring  with  their  hands." 
Such,  if  any,  might  with  great  propriety  resolve  to 
^ive  themselves  continually  to  prayer.  The  following 
instance  of  continued  prayer,  by  one  who  for  some- 
time before  his  death,  was  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, will  show  what  wonderful  results  natght 
issue  from  a  long  life  devoted  to  it.  I  give  It  in  tbe 
words  of  the  person  who  communicated  it  to  me . 

"The  man  lived  in  B ,  Vermont  .Being  unable 

to  sleep,  he  spent  his  nights  in  prayer.  First,  be 
prayed  for  particular  neighborhoods;  then  took  each 
family  and  wont  through  the  parish  in  this  way. 
Then,  as  his  life  was  iengthenea  out,  he  prayed  for 
each  individual  of  each  family,  under  the  impression 
that  when  ho  had  finished,  good  would  be  manifest. 
He  therefore,  about  the  time  he  bad  gone  through 
the  parish,  was  much  excited,  and  especially  one 
night,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  was  near  death,  be 
was  so  much  roused, that  he  sent  off  for  the  minister 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  asked  him  how  ho 
could  sleep,  when  souls  were  perishing,  and  exborte<I 
him  to  arise  and  call  upon  tut  God.  A  generaci  re- 
vival of  religioo  foUowedL^ 
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Tiour.  I  know  you  liave  many  calls,  and  I 
know  you  have  done  much.  For  what  has 
been  effected  through  your  instrumentality, 
you  have  the  thanks  of  thousands.  As  far 
as  the  missionary  cause  is  concerned,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all 
my  beloved  brethren  of  different  denomina- 
tk>n8»  who  have  been  sent  to  the  heathen  of 
our  western  wilderness,  of  Burmah,  of 
Ceylon  and  other  islands.  I  thank  you  in 
the  name  of  the  ten  thousand  children,  who 
are  instructed  in  the  things  belonging  to 
their  everlasting  peace,  in  schools  supported 
by  you.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  have  triumphed  over  death,  and 
are  now  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  converts  on  heathen  ground,  who 
owe  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  to  what  you 
have  been  made  instrumental  in  doing  for 
them.  I  thank  you  for  every  Bible  and 
tract  which  you  have  enabled  us  to  distrib- 
ute. Yes,  I  thank  you  again  and  again  for 
all  these  things.  What  you  have  done,  has 
caused  many  a  new  song  to  be  sung  on 
earth  and  many  a  new  song  in  heaven.  The 
fact  is,  you  have  contributed  so  often  and  so 
much,  that  you  encourage  us  to  call  upon 
vou  again.  And  though  many  of  you  may 
have  made  great  sacrifices  to  do  what  you 
have  done,  and  almost  think  you  are  able  to 
do  DO  more,  yet  let  me  ask  you,  cannot  you 
make  even  a  little  more,  in  order  that  you 
may  assist  your  education  societies,  to  make 
a  grand  effort  immediately,  to  supply  all  the 
destitute  parts  of  our  country,  with  preach- 
ers of  the  eospel  ?  If  each  of  you  would 
resolve  in  reliance  on  divine  aid,  in  addition 
to  the  charities  you  now  bestow,  to  give  25 
cents  a  year,  for  three,  five,  or  seven  years, 
(according  to  circumstances,)  sufficient  sums 
would  be  realized  to  educate  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  ministers  required.  The  re- 
mainder we  may  hope,  will  be  educated  by 
their  parents  and  other  relations.* 
A  very  superficial  view  of  the  wants  of  our 


*It  ma  J  perhaps  be  laid,  that  there  are  many  who 
cannot  eire  25  centt  io  addition  to  their  other  chari- 
ties, and  that  the  expeetationi  of  help  from  parents 
and  other  relations  will  not  bo  realized  to  the  degree 
anticipated.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  still  if 
the  sobjeet  in  its  proper  bearings,  is  brought  before 
those  beloved  men,  who  are  rich  In  this  world's 
goods,  and  who  esteem  it  a  privilege,  to  contribute 
much  of  their  property  for  the  spreM  of  the  gospel, 
thesoms  obtained  will  vastly  exceed  all  such  de6- 
eieoeiea.  We  must  renoember  that  they  will  con- 
tribate  not  by  cents,  but  by  hundreds  and  by 
tbooaands  of  dollars.  A  lar^e  number  has  already 
taken  a  noble  lead  in  this  business.  I  lately  read  of 
a  benevolent  iodividoal,  who  bad  offered  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  tuition  of  one  hundred  young 
men,  io  one  of  your  public  seminaries  of  learning, 
for  foar  years,  amounting  to  more  than  3,000  dollars 
per  annum:  and  of  another,  who  had  contributed  or 
was  about  to  conlrlbate  to  the  entire  support  of  six 
or  seven.  If  one  hundred  persons  could  bo  found  to 
contribute  as  largely  as  the  6rst  of  these  individuals, 
for  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  the  sums  realized, 
would  enabk)  our  education  societies  to  bring  for* 
ward  enough  yoong  men,  to  furnish  nearly  or  quite, 
a  supply  fot  oar  country. 

VOL.    V. 


I  country,  together  with  the  roean»it  has  to  sup- 
ply them,  must  convince  every  one  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  education  societies 
were  so  loudly  called  upon  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  to  come  to  the  determination  of 
adopting  the  resolution  immediately  to  edu- 
cate many  more  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, and  consequently  there  never  was 
a  time,  when  you  was  so  loudly  called  upon 
to  come  up  to  their  help.  No  other  country 
has  been  blessed  to  such  a  degree  with  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  as  God  has  in  these 
revivals,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  remembered 
the  rising  generation,  we  may  safely  say,  in 
no  other  country  are  there  half  so  many  pious 
young  men.  What  then  is  his  language  to 
you?  Does  he  not  speak  as  plainly  as  if 
you  heard  his  voice  from  heaven  and  say. 
My  people,  I  have  heard  the  prayers  which 
you  have  been  offering  to  me  for  years 
past  to  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest, 
so  far  as  to  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  your 
young  men,  and  qualify  them  for  this  work ; 
what  I  require  of  you  is,  to  contribute  of 
your  substance  to  enable  them  to  go  as  such 
laborers  ?  If  this  be  his  language  and  1  think 
none  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  say,  it  is  not, 
have  you  not  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  do 
not  make  a  grand  effort  to  comply  with  this 
requisition,  he  will  be  greatly  grieved  with 
you,  and  may  there  not  be  some  hindrance 
to  the  acceptance  of  those  prayers,  which 
you  may  hereafter  offer  for  the  continuance 
of  these  revivals  of  religion  ?  I  tremble  at 
the  thought  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
Spirit  But  such  a  thing  is  possible  and 
even  probable,  if  you  fail  to  walk  in  the 
way  he  marks  out  for  you.* 

*  If  the  present  opportunity  to  bring  forward  young 
men  as  laborer's  for  the  Lord's  vineyard  be  lost,  it 
should  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  as  with  ajwnof 
iron,  that  so  favorable  a  one  may  not  be  afforded 
agnin  in  our  day.  God  has  not  told  us  that  ho  will 
continue  to  bless  our  country  with  such  powerful  re- 
vivals of  religion  during  the  coming  30  years  as  ho 
has  during  the  30  pasU  About  100  years  ago  there 
were  very  powerful  revivals.  Those  divine  lights 
however,  in  a  great  measure  went  out.  A  darkness 
worse  than  that  of  Egypt  succeeded,  and  covered  oar 
churches  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  last  day, 
when  we  shall  have  a  better  understanding  of  things, 
we  may  see  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  this  distressing 
event  was  because  Christians  did  not  contribute  as 
much  of  their  substance  as  they  should  have  done  to 
bring  forward  those  young  men,  whom  the  Head  of 
the  church  qualified  bv  his  Spirit  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion, that  ** there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  In- 
creaseth,  and  there  is  that  withboldoth  more  than 
is  meet  but  it  tendelh  to  poverty."    This  will  hold 

![ood  in  spiritual  things.  VVhen  our  charity  is  called 
or,  the  bostowment  of  it,  if  unaccompanied  with  a 
self-righteous  spirit,  and  from  roottvos  to  glorify 
God,  18  always  attended  with  a  blessing  from  on 
high,  and  vice  versa.  Probably  no  means  which  can 
be  made  use  of,  will  bo  more  likely  to  bring  about  a 
revival  of  religion  in  those  congregations,  whose 
fleeces  are  dry,  than  for  their  pastors  to  secure  their 
engagement  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Such  a  spirit  of  activity  will  necessarily  beget  an 
increased  spirit  of  prayer.  The  windows  of  heaven 
will  be  opened,  and  almost  ere  they  are  aware,  the 
promise  that  "he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  himself"  they  will  find  veiified.    Of  late,  Chria^ 
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But,  though  the  calls  of  our  education 
societies,  are  so  loud  to  do  a  vast  deal  more 
than  they  have  done,  it  appears  that  such  is 
the  deficiency  of  their  funds,  that  they  are 
unable  to  meet  the  expenses  even  of  those 
now  under  their  care.  The  last  account  I 
have  seeu,  states  that  one  of  them  was 
eight  thousand  doUars  m  debt,  and  they 
were  about  to  borrow  four  thousand  more. 
If  this  state  of  things  continue,  our  destitute 
settlements  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  left 
to  he  overrun  by  infidels  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Millions  must  be  left  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  without  God  and  with- 
out hope  here,  and  after  death,  have  inflicted 
upon  them  forever,  the  awful  curses  pro- 
nounced upon  all  who  embrace  their  de- 
structive errors.  "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."  "  If  any  man  worship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his 
mark  in  his  forehead  or  in  his  hands,  the 
same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  poured  out,  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation,  and  he  shall 
be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  (he  holy  angels,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb.'*  And  shall  these 
awful  curses  be  inflicted  upon  them,  from 
any  neglect  on  your  part  ?  Forbid  it  1  O, 
thou  sunering  Lamb  of^God,  forbid  it. 

In  a  letter  I  wrote  last  year  to  the  secre- 
tary of  one  of  your  education  societies,  I 
made  the  following  observation:  "It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  yet  one  resolution  want- 
ing to  adorn  the  pages  of  your  annual 
report.  It  is,  ResoSjedf  in  reliance  on 
divine  aid,  that  we  will  use  our  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  seek  out  the  ardently  pious  young 
men  belonging  to  our  different  churches, 
and  qualify,  as  far  as  human  means  are 
concerned,  as  many   for  the  ministry,   as 

tiani  have  contribated  largely  to  diatribate  Btblei 
and  tracts,  to  promoto  the  caiue  of  tenperance,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  so  forth:  and  what 
has  been  the  rosak?  Has  not  God  blessed  them 
with  the  ofTusiODB  of  his  Spirit  to  a  deg^ree  before 
unheard  off  Let  the  wliole  American  church  rise 
ap  in  a  body,  and  resolve  in  the  strength  of  Heaven 
that  they  will  famish  our  edncation  societies  with 
money  enough  immediately  to  educate  a  sufficient 
numfaier  of  pious  young  men  to  supply  all  our  spir- 
itnal  waste  places,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will  reward  them  with  the 
addition  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  her  cooununion. 
We  read  of  Cornelius  "  which  gave  much  alms  to 
the  peo|rie  and  prayed  to  God  always."  The  conse- 
quence was,  **  an  antel  appeared  to  him  and  said  to 
him,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God."  The  following  remarks  of 
President  Edwards  are  much  to  the  point.  "If  God^s 
people  in  this  land  were  once  brought  to  abound  in 
snefi  deeds  of  love  (charity)  as  much  as  in  praying, 
hearin|f,  singing,  and  religious  meetings  ana  confei^ 
enoe,  it  would  be  a  most  blessed  omen.  There  is 
nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendencv  to  bring  the 
God  of  love  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth.  So 
amiable  would  be  the  sieht,  in  the  eves  of  our  loving 
and  exalted  Redeemer,  Uiat  it  would  soon  as  it  wero 
fetch  him  down  from  his  throne  in  heaven,  to  net  up 
his  tabeinacle  with  men  on  the  earth  and  dwell  with 
them.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  any  re- 
markable outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  continued 
any  long  tine  but  what  was  attended  with    an 


may  be  necessary  to  supply  ttte  destitate 
parts  of  our  country,  within  the  coming  ten 
years.'*  Such  a  resoIuUon,  our  education 
societies  would  cheerfully  adopt,  if  you 
would  only  hold  out  the  necessary  encour- 
agement. And  will  you  not  do  it  ?  Belov- 
ed in  the  Lord,  I  hope  you  would  bear  with 
me  if  I  even  should  say  you  must  do  it. 
In  order  that  you  may  be  excited  to  go  for- 
ward in  such  a  blessed  work,  let  me  beseech 
you  in  the  first  place  to  reflect  how  much 
you  owe  your  Saviour.  You  are  the  redeem- 
ed people  of  the  Lord,  bought  not  with  such 
corruptible  things  as  siWer  or  gold;  but 
by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  Nothing 
else  would  suffice  to  satisfy  offended  justice. 
In  order  to  pay  this,  the  price  demanded  for 
your  redemption,  he  left  the  glory  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  came 
into  this  world,  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief  and  so  poor,  that  he 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Follow  him 
to  the  garden  of  Gethsemauie,  and  view  his 
bloody  sweat ;  to  the  bar  of  Pilate,  and  see 
him  crowned  with  thorns,  spit  upon  and  buf- 
feted, and  lastly  up  the  hill  of  Calvary, 
bearingUiat  cross  upon  which  he  was  to  ex- 
pire. When  there,  view  the  wounds  which 
were  made  by  the  nails  and  the  spear,  and 
when  you  hear  his  lamentable  cry, "  My  God, 
my  God,' why  hast  fhou  forsaken  roe?"  and 
see  him  bow  his  head  and  die,  ask  yourselves. 
Are  we  not  willing,  though  we  have  to  make 
great  sacrifices,  to  give  in  addition  to  oor 
other  charities,  the  sum  of  25  cents  a  year 
for  the  coming  three,  or  five,  or  seven  years 
to  promote  the  cause  of  him,  who  sacrificed 
the  joys  of  heaven,  the  comforts  of  earth 
and  even  his  own  life  for  us  ? 

In  the  second  place,  be  excited  to  go  for- 
ward in  view  of  the  soul  animating  joy  you 

abounding  in  this  dntv.  So  we  know  it  was  with 
that  ^reat  effusion  of  tne  Spirit  that  began  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  apostles*  da^s:  and  so  in  the  late  re- 
markable revival  of  religion  in  Saxony,  which  began 
by  the  labors  of  the  famous  Professor  Fraock,  and 
has  now  been  carried  on  for  above  thirty  years,  and 
has  spread  its  happv  influences  into  manv  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  oegun  and  carried  on,  by  a  won- 
derful practice  of  this  duty.  And  the  remarkable 
blessing  that  God  has  given  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  tin 
great  success  with  which  he  has  crowned  him  oaay 
well  be  thought  to  bo  very  much  owinji;  to  his  lading 
out  himself  so  abundantly  in  eharitable  deeigna. 
And  it  is  foretold  that  Goa*s  people  shall  ahouod  in 
this  duty,  in  the  time  of  the  great  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  that  shall  be  in  the  latter  days.  Isa.zxxii.  5,  & 
The  vile  person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor 
the  churl  said  to  bo  bountiful.  But  the  liberal  de- 
viseth  liberal  things,  and  bv  liberal  things  shall  be 
stand."  In  this  day,  when  tnero  are  so  man^  things 
to  remind  professors  of  religion  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  millions  of  their  perishing  fellow  men, 
if  any  of  those  who  are  rich  in  temporal  things,  re- 
fuse their  contributions  to  carry  forward  the  beoefo- 
lont  operations  of  the  day,  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  unworthy  members  of  the  church  and  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  her  communion.  They  give  iearfol 
evidence,  that  the  love  of  the  world,  and  not  of  the 
Father  is  in  them.  "  Whoso  hath  this  workI*s  good 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  sbuttoth  up  his 
bowels  of  eoropasston  from  him,  bow  dwelletfa  the 
love  of  God  in  nim.** 
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will  experience  in  seeing  your  destitute  set- 
tlements supplied  with  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  joy  which  one  person  often  feels 
in  having  been  instrumental  in  relieving  a 
fellow  creature  from  great  bodily  distress  or 
from  death  is  of  a  very  exalted  nature.  But 
what  comparison  will  this  bear  to  the  joy  of 
having  been  made  the  instruments  in  rescu- 
ing an  immortal  soul  from  eternal  torment. 
Though  it  is  said  of  our  Saviour  that  he  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
jet  there  were  seasons  when  even  he  re- 
joiced. *fln  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in 
spirit  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  of  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent  and 
bast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  **  To  the 
humble  Christian,  who  feels  that  he  is  noth- 
ing, it  appears  to  roe,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
legitimate  sense  of  joy,  than  that  which 
springs  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  hea- 
venly Father  has  conferred  upon  him,  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  instrument  in  turn- 
ing a  innner  from  the  error  of  his  way.  I 
was  lately  in  attendance  in  the  capacity  of  a 
physician  upon  a  very  dearly  beloved  young 
Inendy  now  in  heaven,  who  m  her  last  hours 
remembered  and  mentioned  with  peculiar  in- 
terest the  names  of  several  persons,  who  had 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  her  sal- 
vation. Compared  with  the  Joy,  which 
those  must  feel,  who  have  been  instrumen- 
tal of  h«r  having  died  in  peace  and  eone  to 
join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first  bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  how 
mean  do  all  the  jovs  of  this  world  appear  ? 
But  if  such  be  the  joy  here  with  our  imper- 
fect perceptions,  how  great  will  it  be  in  the 
last  day,  when  we  shall  on  the  one  hand 
have  a  full  view  afar  off,  of  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
lost  are  to  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  their 
teedi  fivever,  and  on  the  other,  those  glori- 
ous mansions  prepared  lor  all  the  followers 
of  the  Lamb !  Suppose  you,  by  contributing 
the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
coming  three,  or  five,  or  seven  years,  should 
be  instrumental  in  educating  enough  young 
men,  to  sapply  our  destitute  seSements, 
how  many  millions  may  you  be  instrumental 
in  saving,  and  with  what  joy,  will  you  lift 
up  your  voices  in  adoration  and  praise  to 
your  Redeemer,  when  you  meet  them  at  his 
bar,  and  perceive  that  they  owe  all  their  title 
to  heaven,  as  far  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  small  sums  you  gave ! 

In  the  third  place,  let  the  vdue  you  put 
upon  the  gospel,  excite  you  to  make  this  ef- 
fort Supposing  that  you  could  be  deprived 
of  it,  and  of  course  of  all  the  hopes  you  have 
of  escaping  the  damnation  of  hell,  and  ob- 
taining the  joys  of  heaven.  Supposing  also, 
that  you  were  as  sensible  as  you  now  are  of 
its  worU),  what  would  you  not  give  to  obtain 
it  ?  Would  you  not  willingly  part  with  all 
your  possessions  and  become  beggars,  rather 
than  they  should  not  send  it  to  you  ?  When 
you  remember  this,  surely  if  dbe  small  sum 


of  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  for  the  coming 
three,  or  five,  or  seven  years  will  send  your 
destitute  brethren  the  gospel,  no  other  ar- 
gument ought  to  be  necessary  to  induce  you 
to  contribute  it. 

Having  directed  your  attention  to  the 
wants  of  six  millions  of  our  own  country,* 
permit  me  to  entreat  you  in  the  second  place 
to  look  over  into  tills  eastern  world,  and  see 
not  merely  six  millions,  but  six  hundred 
millions,  to  whom  the  beloved,  name  JESUS 
is  unknown.  When  I  take  a  view  of  these 
vast  regions  of  spiritual  death,  my  heart 
sickens  within  me,  at  the  slow  progress  of 
Christianity.  I  have  been  here  more  than 
twelve  years  ;  but  I  re^et  to  say  that  the 
number  of  missionaries,  if  at  all,  is  but  a  very 
little  greater  than  when  I  came.t  The 
Christian  world  does  not  seem  to  any  great 
extent  awake  to  the  momentous  business  of 
missions.  **  As  the  work  is  now  carried  on, 
there  is  but  one  missionary  to  nearly  two 
millions  of  souls.  In  some  instances  a  single 
missionary  is  quite  alone,  and  two,  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  hundred  mUes  from  any  fellow 
laborer.  In  some  cases  again  a  number 
of  missionaries  are  together  and  have  but  few 
thousand  souls  around  them.  But  more  com- 
monly you  see  one  or  two  at  a  station  in  the 
midst  of  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred  million  of 
souls,  with  no  other  laborer  to  help  forward 
the  conversion  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes.^  The  mode  of  conducting  missions  at 
present  in  most  cases,  is  in  fact  fike  sending 
one  soldier  to  storm  a  fort,  five  to  conquer  a 
province,  a  hundred  to  subjugate  an  empire." 
While  such  is  the  case,  shall  I  hold  my 
peace  ?  No.  This  cannot  be.  If  I  forget 
vou,  ye  perishing  heathens,,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  re- 
member you,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  you  above 
my  chief  joy.  *'0,  when  will  the  groans 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  famishing  world, 
which  has  long  cried  in  vain  for  the  bread 
and  water  of  life,  be  heard,  and  the  church 
of  God  roused  to  action." 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  send  laborers  abroad,  while  the  wants  of 
our  country  are  so  great  ?  I  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  remarf    In  the  United  States 


*  The  spiritual  welfaie  of  six  millions  of  wnik  is 
an  objMt  whieh  might  with  the  atmott  propristy 
eommand  the  rwooroM  of  the  world.  But  when  ws 
remsmbor  that  those  ere  to  increase  within  two 
oentnriee  to  nearly  or  ooite  as  nanj  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions  as  there  are  of  neatbens,  the  importance  of 
senditaf  preachers  of  the  goepel  immediately,  sur- 
passes all  horoan  calealatloo. 

t  Though  tlie  namber  of  missionaries  has  not 
mneh  ioereased,  I  xejoioe  to  say,  that  a  great  many 
native  assistants  have  been  raissd  up.  God  has 
shown  his  people,  that  If  they  wUI  only  go  forward 
as  they  ought  In  the  work  of  missioos,  ho  will  soon 

Sise  up  laborers  oommensurate  with  the  waaU  of 
e  world. 

iSinee  this  gloomy  picture  was  drawn,  a  fkw 
shades  have  here  and  there  been  Uken  fVom  it;  but 
for  tfas  roost  part  ii  lemaina  gloomy  as  ever. 
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there  are  12,000  evangelica]  charches.    If 
there  be  but  one  pious  young  roan  of  proper 
qualifications    for    the      ministry    belong- 
ing to  each  of  these  churches,  of  course 
you  have  12,000,  or  double  the  number  re- 
quired   for    your   own  wants.    Supposing 
this  number  reduced  one  third,  still  you  will 
have  2,000  to  spare  for  the  heathen.    And  is 
it  too  much  to  spare  this  number  ?    I  believe 
you  will  not  think  so  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
In  view  of  that  day,  let  me  address  you  in 
the  words  of  two  individuals,  who  laid  down 
theirlivesamon^  the  heathen.  "  0  Christians, 
fly  to  the  work.    Do  it  with  your  might. 
The  motives  to  it  are  infinite.    Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time.    The  heathen  are  before  you. 
Their  present  miseries*  and  their  impending 
ruin  call  upon  vou  to  hasten  to  them,  the 
word  of  life.    Your  Redeemer  bids  you  go 
and  pluck  them  as  brands  from  the  burnings. 
To-day,  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.     While  you  delay,  the  hea- 
then perish,  and  you  rob  your  Saviour  of  the 
joy  and  praise  of  receiving  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance.    You  now  stand  solemnly 
charged  to  carry  the  glory  of  Immanuel  into 
all  nations  for  their  salvation.    Neglect  it  a 
little  longer  and  alas  it  will  be  too  late.    Yon 
and  they  are  summoned  to  judgment.    How 
<uin  you  meet  them  there  ?    They  knew 
nothing  of  that  tremendoift  day;  but  you 
did ;  and  you  knew  that  if  they  died  un- 
washed in  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  day 
must  seal  their  eternal  perdition  ;  and  yet 
you  did  not  concern  yourselves  to  acquaint 
them  with  that  Saviour.    Now  you  behold 
them  standing  on  the  lefl  hand  of  the  Judge, 
with  unutterable  horrors  depicted  on  their 
countenances.    Now  they  know  that  while 
you  and  they  were  upon  the  earth,  though 
they  knew  nothing  of  this  awful  day,  you 
had  it  in  strict  charge  from  the  Judge  him- 
self to  make  it  known  to  them,  that  they  as 
well  as  you  might  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in 
peace.    But  you    neglected    the   charge. 
And  now  nothing  remains  for  them,  but  tne 
dreadful  doom  *  Depart  ye  cursed  into  ever- 
lasting fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.'    As  they  go  in  anguish  and  despair, 
they  cast  a  parting  look  at  you.    0  Chris- 
tians, what  will  you  then  think  of  those  little 
ncrificea,  those  momentary  exertions,  which 


*  That  Cbristiana  are  oot  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  heathenism  must  necessarily  render  its  votariea 
wretched,  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extsact 
from  a  letter  tent  by  one  of  the  most  influential 
Hindooi  in  Calcutta,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Indian  Ga- 
zette, dated  Sept  30, 1831.  "  If  there  be  any  thing 
under  heaven,  that  either  I  or  my  friends  look  upon 
with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  it  is  llindooism.  If 
there  be  any  thine  which  we  regard  as  the  greatest 
inatrumont  of  evil,  it  is  Hindooism.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  we  behold  as  the  greatest  of  vice,  it  is 
Hindooism.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  which  we 
iXHisider  to  be  most  hurtful  to  the  peace,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  society,  it  is  Hindooism ;  and  neither 
renunciation  nor  flattery,  neither  fear  nor  persecu- 
tion can  alter  our  resolution  to  destroy  that  raon- 
ttwu  creed.  (Signed) 

MaDOB  CHVirDBR  MULLIOK." 


[Mat, 

you  are  now  exhorted  to  make  to  rescaei 
millions  from  the  tremendous  doom?" 

May  he  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  so  dispose  you,  beloved  fellow 
Christians,  to  act  in  regard  to  supplying  a 
perisihing  world  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  deliverer  from  the  wrath  to  come,  that 
when  you  arrive  at  the  borders  of  eternity, 
each  of  you  may  be  enabled  with  your  dyin^ 
breath  to  appeal  to  your  heavenly  Father 
and  say,  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I 
have  finished  the  work»  thou  hast  given  me 
to  do." 

February  13, 1832. 

Rev.  Mr  Mather's  Report, 

To  the  Secntatzy  of  the  AmerlMn  Edocatiea  Sodetf  . 

Mt  time  for  the  quarter  now  ending,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  weeks,  has  beeo 
employed  in  the  counties  of  New  Haven  and 
New  London.  I  had  visited  most  of  the 
towns  in  Litchfield  county  during  the  last 
quarter ;  and  intended,  the  present  quarter, 
to  have  visited  all  the  towns  in  New  Haven 
county,  and  the  remaining  ones  in  Litch- 
field ;  but  the  present  was  thought  the  moat 
favorable  time  for  presenting  (he  subject  in 
this  county,  and  accordingly  the  Cew  towns 
remaining  in  those  counties  were,  for  the 
time,  passed  by.  I  hope,  however,  still  to 
visit  them  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Litchfield  county 
Auxiliary  Education  Society,  was  held  od 
the  12th  of  February.  There  were  several 
addresses  on  the  occasion.  One  feature  in 
the  address  of  tlie  General  Agent  of  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  gave 
it  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Bard  well  took  this 
broad  ground ; — the  in$eparahle  conDecti<m 
between  education  and  missionary  societies. 
And  had  the  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  been  present,  I 
doubt  not  he  would  have  taken  the  same 
ground.  It  Is  the  only  just  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. These  societies  are,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  inseparable. 

In  this  view,  I  love  to  contemplate  the 
education  society.  It  is  this  view,  which, 
to  my  mind,  gives  this  society  almost  its  en- 
tire importance.  Were  there  no  heathen 
to  whom  the  gospel  must  be  preached,  and 
no  missionary  ground  in  our  own  country, 
education  societies  would  be  little  needed. 
And  did  these  fields  of  missionary  labor  ex- 
ist in  all  tlie  magnitude  and  importance 
which  they  now  possess  ;  and  were  they 
already  white  to  the  harvest  as  they  now 
are ;  if  the  reapers  were  ready,  my  prayer 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  should  only  be, 
that  he  would  send  them  into  the  field ; 
and  my  efibrts  should  be  directed,  not  to 
increase  the  number,  but  to  send  forth  those 
already  prepared.  But  when  I  lift  up  my 
eyes  to  the  fields,  and  behold  their  extent, 
and  the  whiteness,  the  richness,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  harvest ;  and  then  \wk  at 
the  laborers,  I  feel  the  force  ot  the  Saviour's 
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pathetic  exclamation,  '*  The  harvest  tnily  is 
plenteous,  bat  the  laborers  are  few !  *' 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  that 
the  connection  between  these  societies  is  in- 
separable, how  ought  we  to  regard  the  idea 
offavoritinn,  as  frequently  applied  to  these 
societies  ?  Can  there  be  any  propriety  in 
speaking  of  this  or  that  institution  as  a  fa- 
vorite? For  myself,  I  can  see  no  more 
propriety  in  this  kind  of  language  when  ap- 
plied to  these  societies,  than  when  applied  to 
the  diflerent  members  of  the  same  body :  as 
a  favorite  hand  or  a  favorite  foot ;  or  one's 
favorite  self,  in  distinction  from  his  members. 
What  is  the  thing  to  be  done  by  these  socie- 
ties ?  Have  they  varunia  ends  to  attain  ? 
No;  but  one  only.  The  object  to  be  ac- 
complished is  one  and  the  8ame,  viz.  The 
evangelizing  of  the  world.  The  means  to 
be  employed,  though  equally  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  must  necessarily 
be  as  divers,  as  the  variety  of  circu instances 
in  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  evidently 
the  grand  means  to  be  employed .  Preachers 
mast  therefore  be  sent  out ;  "  For  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher;  and  how 
shaU  they  preach  except  they  be  sent? 
But  if  the  preachers  are  wanting,  clearly 
the  first  step,  is  to  furnish  the  men. 

It  is  this  connection '  between  these  insti- 
tutions, which  presents  this  society  in  its 
most  important  and  interesting  attitude. 
Not  as  an  independent  society,  having  its 
own  separate  object  to  accomplish ;  but  as 
an  essentia],  though  distinct  part  of  the  same 
machine ;  the  grand  missionary  cause,  whose 
object  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  command 
of'^ Christ,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.*' 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  a  moment  on 
this  point,  from  the  fact,  that  I  have  some- 
times had  to  encounter  this  strange  idea, 
even  in  good  men.  One  may  consistently 
doabt  the  importance  of  an  object,  and  with- 
hold aid  from  it  altogether,  because  he  thinks 
it  is  accomplishing  no  ^ood.  But  to  admit 
the  importance  ofan  object  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  then  al- 
fix  to  it  the  appellation  "  not  favorite,"  and 
on  this  account  withhold  aid,  savors  quite 
as  much  of  selfishness,  as  of  the  enlarged 
benevolence  of  him,  who  sought  not  his  own 
gratification  in  doing  good,  but  whose  meat 
and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  his  heav- 
enly Father,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
appear. 

The  education  society  I  do  believe,  is  the 
cause  of  Christ.  The  more  I  contemplate 
it,  and  become  familiar  with  the  facts  per- 
taining to  it,  the  more  I  feel  it  to  be  an 
essential  branch  of  that  system  of  means, 
which  is  to  usher  in  die  latter  day  glory. 
Millions  of  perishing  heathen  must  be  point- 
ed to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  Millions  of  our 
countrymen  are  living,  with  none  to  break 
unto  them  tlie  bread  oi  life.    The  preaching 


of  the  gospel  is  the  ordinary  means  which 
God  employs  in  bringing  men  to  repentance 
and  salvation.  But  where  are  the  men  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  these  dying  millions  ? 
An  equal  distribution  of  all  the  evangelical 
ministers  on  the  globe,  would  furnish  but 
one  minister  to  nearly  forty  thousand  souls. 
A  like  distribution  in  our  own  country,  would 
leave  considerably  more  than  one  Uiird  of 
the  present  population  destitute,  while  its 
annual  increase  would  require  for  its  supply 
almost  double  the  actual  increase  of  minis- 
ters. From  these  facts,  1  am  constrained  to 
feel,  that  our  only  hope,  even  for  our  own 
country  merely,  is  in  the  operations  of 
education  societies.  But  if  those  societies 
can  go  forward,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Christ 
tian  public,  maintain  the  pledge  which  they 
have  given,  to  receive  every  suitable  candi- 
date; if  the  lamentable  deficiency  can  be 
supplied  at  all,  we  may  hope  tnat  these 
societies  will  do  it 

During  the  quarter,  I  have  presented  the 
subject  to  about  thirty-one  congregations. 
— The  subscriptions  obtained,  amount  to> 
$1,134  88  of  which  1,050  83  have  been  paid. 
In  six  or  eight  of  these  places,  no  collections 
were  made  at  the  time.  The  collections 
which  have  since  been  made  in  several  of 
them  are  not  included  in  the  above  sums. 

My  expectation  at  present,  is  to  remain  hi 
this  State  till  about  the  first  of  May,  and  then 
proceed  into  Vermont,  to  enter  upon  my 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  North  Western 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society. 


No  Report  has  been  received  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Boutelle.  His  agency  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next  Journal. 


Extracts  from  tho  Second  Annaal  Report  of  the 
Indiana  Branch  of  the  PiMbyturian  Edacation  So- 
cietjr. 

Formation  of  this  branch. 

The  Indiana  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society  was  formed  in  1830 ;  but 
has  not,  until  the  present  year,  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  in  its  operations  to  require 
a  public  report ;  and  for  the  past  year  the 
services  of  an  agent  have  been  obtained 
only  for  a  few  months.  This  however  has 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  churches 
appreciate  the  importance  oi  educating  their 
own  young  men  for  their  own  fields  of 
labor,  and  are  prepared  tn  co-operate  in  the 
designs  of  the  Parent  Society,  with  a  liber- 
ality that  abounds  to  their  account  before 
God. 

The  number  of  members  obtained  for  the 
society,  exceeds  400.  The  whole  amount 
subscribed  is  $908  29.  Several  young  men 
have  also  been  found  who  have  already  en- 
gaged, or  will  soon  engage,  in  preparatory 
studies  for  the  sacred  office,  perhaps  eleven 
or  twelve. 


ANNIYERBABY — FUNDS. 


[Hat, 


The  number  of  beneficiaries  usisted  by 
this  Branch  during  the  last  year,  is  8. 

Receiptt  atid  expenditures. 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  tho  two 

years  of  the  society's  operation,  is  |^578  10 

Expenditures /t>r  the  tame  time,    501 50 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  (74  60 

The  Society  is  not  sectarian. 

The  time  has  come  when  Christians  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  their  great  business 
Is  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  '* 
•nd  that  this  great  worlr,  so  long  delayed, 
now  demands  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom, 
to  strengthen  each  other's  hands,  and  to 
provoke  each  other  to  love  and  good  works. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  parent  society 
has  assisted  1,428  young  men,  belonging  to 
five  or  six  denominations  of  Christians.  Nor 
is  it  a  system  of  favoritism  towards  particular 
institubons  of  learning.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty  of  its  beneficiaries  are  now  studying 
In  lis  difierent  colleges  and  schools,  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only 
required  that  those  institutions  be  selected 
in  which  a  thorough  education  can  be  ac- 
quired. 

Jl  thorough  education. 

Why  is  it  that  Wesley  and  Clark  and  Ful- 
ler and  Foster  and  Hall  and  Scott  and  Henry 
and  Edwards  and  many  others  of  like  charac- 
ter, have  rendered  such  eminent  services  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  ?  It  was  because  they 
were  men  of  sound  erudition  as  well  as  ardent 
piety.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  work  performed  by  Brainerd  and  Elliot, 
was  impossible  without  learning.  The  char- 
acters of  Buchanan,  Judson  and  H.  Martyn, 
leave  no  room  for  any  to  expect  to  beperma" 
nenthf  useful,  without  a  thorough  education. 


ANNIVBRSART. 

The  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  will  this 
year  be  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
on  Monday,  the  27th  of  May,  183a  The 
members  of  the  society  are  requested 
to  meet  for  business  in  the  vestry  of 
Park  Street  Church,  at  four  o'clock, 
P.  M.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Park  Street  Church,  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  evening,  at  which  extracts  from 
the  Annual  Report  will  be  read,  and 
addresses  delivered.  The  year  abont 
to  close,  has  been  highly  favored  of  the 
Lord,  to  whom  the  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments are  due.  ' 
William  Cogswell, 

Sec^y  j2m.  Ed.  Soe'y. 
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FUUDS. 

Receipts  into  the  Dreaswy  qfthe  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  etnd  of  iU  Branches ,  from 
Jan.  9th,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  April  iOth, 
1833. 

nONATIONS. 

Barrintkm,  N.  H.  fr.  tbo  Education  Sodetr, 

to  oomC  Rer.  SKinoel  H.  Mcnill,  a  L. 

M.  of  tiN  SCnfibfd  Co.  Bd.  Soc  faj  Bar. 

J.  D.  Pumwoilh,  Act. 
Omw*.  JVorA  BHtote.  fr.  JamM  Doaslan, 

En.  bj  Joaboa  CUbbon,  fi^.  N.  T« 

£90  at  8  par  ceo«  preBiiomf 
OotdUtUr,  Ct.  fr.  ladlfls  and  mtlennu  by 

hanoi  of  Doct.  Frederie  Moifu,  A^ 

a  aubKriptfon  In  pait  (bf  Ber.  WflHam 

Conwell) 
DunBtaiu,  N.  H,  fr.  tba  Fern.  Sawiaf  Cfade 

NoMkma  Plttof «,  by  Mn. LjdiaG.  Nott 
Xtootr.  N.  H.  fr.  IndiTiduaJa,  to  cooaL  Rer. 

David  RooC.  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  B.  and  of 

the  Stiaffoid  Co.  Ed.  Boc.  by  Rer.  J.  D. 

Farenrorth,  Agent 
Dmkatn,  N.  H.  fr.  iDdividuaU,  to  conaL 

Rcrr.  AlTao  Tobey,  a  L.  M.  of 

the  SOafTord  Co.  Ed.  Soe. 
Fvmu  Individ.  In  part  to  eonat.  blm  a 

L.  M.  of  tho  N.  H.  Ennch,  by 

Rot.  J.  D.  Paraavotth.  ArL 
ailmanton.  Omtrt,  N.  H.  fr.  (be 

Boc.  11  U.    IndlTldaala^T 
Pnm  the  Ftim.  Bevlng  Soe.  to 

Rev.  David  Lancaitar  a  L.  M.  ef 

N.  H.  Bnach,  by  iter.  J.  D. 

Farnaworth,  Afiont  IS  W 

GBWiilBw,  Iron  Wurka,  N.  B.  fr.  tke  Bd. 

Soe.  la  pait  lo  eooat.  Bev.  Charlea  O. 

Safford,  a  L.  M.  of  the  Stiaflbid  Co.  Ed. 

Soe.  hjvllev.  J.  D.  Famewofth,  Agt. 
aUmamkm,  JEa«f,  N.  H.  indivtdnala,  by  Bev. 

J.  D.  Paznawoith,  AgL 
OHeweU,  Ct.  fr.  fent.  throacli  Wm.  Tneker, 

Eaq.  A^t.  I7  handa  of  Doe.  Daniel  Hon- 


ao  w 


8B7S 


15  00 


Ed. 


000 — usi 
IStt 


tingten 
FVon  ladiea  thnnigli  Mr.  Taeker,  by  Mia. 

AUgall  a.  Jewett,  940  of  which  to  eonau 

Rev.  Bpofford  D.  Jewott  a  L.  M.  of  tbe 

Am.  Ed.  Boe.  I7  Rev.  Wm.  CogaarcU 
Lyme,  N.  H.  fr.  the  Cong.  Boc  pait  amo.  con* 

tribotkma  dniinf  tbe  peal  voar  by  Rer. 

Etdlx  Tennj,  am'  Mr.  Jooatbaa  Co- 

nant 
AfcrloV|  N.  H.  fr.  Janee  Dowukifi  by  Rer.  M. 

Getonld 
AfarOero'  Vt.  fr.  Rer.  E.  H.  Newton,  fa^  N. 

B.  Willtaion,  E^.  Tr.  Windham  Ce. 

Amt.  Ed.  Soe. 
ilAradWtBridlrv.  N.  H.fr.|ndMdna]B    10  00 
Fr.  Rer.  John  K.  Toonf  ,  lit  annual 

Crment  towaida  eonaU  Umielf  a 
M.  of  N.  H.  Branch  6  00 

"    Mn.  Lawrenea,  Jeweliy  eoM  lor      5  00 
**    Mn.Wil8on,        do.        do. 

[Br  Rer.  J.  D.  FuMwotth,  Agtl 

AfiwvdiA  tiUaa*,  N.  B.  fr.  the  Ed.  Boc  dr. 

John  BanboiB,  ft.  by  Rer.  J.  D.  Faiae> 

worth,  Acent, 

Mouttofboro'  N.  B.  fr.  Indtrtdoab  in  tbe  eon- 

gregation  of  the  Rer.  Joahua  DodeB«  In 

Kit  to  oonat.  him  a  L.  M.  of  tbe  BtraP 
■d  Co.  Bd.  poc  by  Rer.  J.  D.  Fame- 
worth,  Aft. 

Norfolk,  Ct.  fr.  Mn.  Seiah  BatleUe,  by  Ctedt- 
CT  V  BromtCT 

NorwUk  GUy.Ct.  fr.  Ladiea*  PnylagCirGle, 
by  Bfiai  Maiy  B.  Cooley.  Sec  and  Tr. 

Stvt  Mem,  Ct.  fr.  8lm«oa  Baldwin,  En.  Ex- 
ecutor of  the  Will  of  Rabeoea  A.  Bfaer> 
man,  late  ofN.  B.  amo.  of  her  beqoeet, 

OMipM,  N.  B.fr.theEd.Soc.AS.  F.  Coffa- 
well.  Eiq.  95,  fay  Rer.  X.  D.  Fame- 
wottn,  Agent 

jRorlraiOHlIk,  N.  B.  fr.  a  Friend  I7  Rer.  Jo- 
ee^  H.  Towne 

Aitnay,  VL  fr.  Rer.  B.  Pltnan,  collecled  by 
Um-lby  N.  B.  WUlMoo,  bq. 

Rotkuttr,  fr.  Rer.  I.  Wniey,  a  donation 

SL  JokmiuryPkOn,  Vt.  fr.  Edmond  BaUM 
by  Mr.  Thomaa  Biahop 

AndvU,  N.  B.  fr.  the  Ed.  Boc  In  part 
t6  conaL  Rer.  OIka  Leach  a  L.  M. 
of  the  Stnffocd  Co.  Bd.  Boc  4  00 

Fr.  Gen.  Daniel  Boyt,  by  Rer.  J.  D. 

FaRMWOith,  Agent  5 

AMtomfo*,  N.  H.  fr.  indirldaali,  to 

Rar.  Abraham  Bodwell,  a  L.  M.  of  the 
StnlTord  Co.  Ed.  Boc  by  Bev.  J.  D. 
Famaworth.  Agent 

N.  B.  fr.  OiMt  Falla  Bd.  Boc 
to  ooMt.  Rer.  Jamaa  1.  Smith  a  L-  M. 


10  00 
SI5 

ao» 

fSOO 


1  0» 

200 


417 

860 
500 
000 

50  00 

10  00 

10  00 

MOO 
600 


IS  00 


1833.] 


FUNDS. 


367 


of  A.  B.S.uulIapaitaL.M.ef  StraA 
fimiCo.Ed.Bee. 
Fr.  Mr.  Chutes  Goodwin,  to  oonaL  IdmMir  a 
It.  M.  of  Strafford  Co.  Ed.  Soc  by  Rev. 
J.  D.  Funnrofth,  Act. 

N.  H.  fr.  UM  Ed.  Sec  to  eoH(. 


60  03 


1500 


00 


4188 


10 


Rov.  auQoel  Hlddeo,  a  L.  M.  ofStnf- 

find  Co.  Ed.  Soc  bj  Rot.  J.  D.  Fupo- 

wofth.  Annl, 
TFtmBnf,  N.  U.  fr.  a  Udy  in  eonfrention  of 

Rot.  Calrin  Cotlar,  to  eonat.  um  a  L. 

M.  ofA.  B.S. 
WaktJUU,  N.  H.  fr.  the  Ed.  Society  #10,  In 

wit  to  eooat.  Rot.  Sua*l.  Niehola  a  L. 

M.  of  Stnffofd  Co.  Ed.  Boc  bj  B«t.  J. 

D.  Faniavorth,  Act. 
W6{fiibtro\  N.  H.  fr.  Dr.  David  T.  Ufj.  fl, 

and  {ndlvidoalt  f  0  tt.    Bj  Rer.  J. D. 

Faniaworth,  Agent  1  08 

Wmmtaioff*  Qa.  fr.  w .  Uraobart,  by  Mr.  H. 

Hill  i»      •»  ^  jj^j 

Mrim,  fr.  «« .l&ftin«fMe,*'  by  Rer.  A.  Rand  1  80 

Slr^ford   Cb.  N.  H.  fr.  R«t.  Mr.  Lanenater 

and  Mr.  Jarria.  by.  Rev.  J.  D.  F.  Act.       10  00 
ObtmteteutBranekt  tr.  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Mather, 
Agt.  paitknlan  of  which  will  be jriTon 
Ii\the  Jottraal  ibr  Aocuit  89S  46 

do.  do.  276  00 

a  fiiead,  by  B«t.  W.  Cogiw«U  1,000  00— 

1,810  46- 


WhelU  amouta  </  donatoiu, 

mCOME  FROM  8CB0LABSBIF8 
AMOUNT  REFUNDED 
IHOOliB  FBOII  FUNDS 


9,498  68 

190  00 

667  10 

600  18 

•8,883  84 


AUXILURT  SOCIETIES. 

SorroLK  Co0irrr. 

(Sfr.  LomnK  S.  Cnftn,  BoMoa,  Tr.] 

BDelim,  fr.  araenberefParliSL  AMoeiation       160  00 
Fran  Park  SbeetSewtnc  Clrele,  by  Mlw  Ma- 
ria Chandler,  Tr.  #140  of  which  ta  to 
Banet.  Rev.  Joel  H.  Lhialey,  and  Mn. 
Liniie7,L.M.orA.E.8.  80O  00 

From  Jaowo  Keaa  1  00 

fVoB  Jeremy  Dnln,  Booth  Beaton,  hie  nb> 

•atotien  16  00 

Pron  WiiUamWoitbington,ann.mb.6.   Mo- 

aea  ETOiett  6.    Dr.  Geo.  C.  ShaUoek.  8       16  00 
fVom  the  Mariner's  efaaroh  and  Soc.  a  eolleo- 

tfao,  by  Rer.  J.  Oreenleaf,  paetor  7  80 

FnMD  a  Lady,  a  teacher  of  yoMth  6  00 

nam  Bbeneser  Harward,  South  Boston,  Us 


aolacriplion,  #40  of  which,  to  coDstHuta 
Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairshild  a  L.  M.  of 


60  00 


88  OO 
900 

18  00 
60  00 
18  00 


Ed.  Soc 
From  Ftu.  Boe.  of  Beaton  and  Yieinity,  Aax. 

to  the  A.  E.  S.  by  Miss  Elvira  Degen,  Tr. 
Fraea  W.  by  John  Tappan,  £■«. 
From  a  Friend 
Frsia  a  *' Ataid.*' in  a  aola 
Fmn  G««eB  St.  Ftan.  Asao.  by  Mia.  W.  Jenin 
FnsB  Mr.  Cncin,  Tr.  1,188  60 

Do.  do.  818  00 

Do.  4e.  S78  0<^M81S8- 

8,046  19 

BxBKmiAB  CociTTr. 

[Janes  W.  Robfains,  Esq.  Lenox,  Tr.] 

PUt^fUd,  tt.  the  Toonff  Ladies  Benev.  Boe. 
4ih  payment,  ibr  Tapoan  Temp.  Babel, 
by  iUm  C.  E.  Allen,  Bee.  76  00 

Emxx  OouiTTT  South. 

[Mr.  Jeseph  Adama,  Salem,  Ma.  IV.] 
Bseeritf,  ie«*d.  on  aoeovnt  of  OUpfaaat  Temp. 

ire.  fr.  GenL  by  Mr.  Froet,  thro'  Rev. 
w.  Gegmrell,  tovard  Cowle's  Temp. 


1. 


J. 
Jo 


of  two  coM  rinfi,  by  Rev. 
Fainewoith.  Agt.  88  cts.    Rev. 


faeftDodce#l 
LyvMr  fr*  Anx.  Ed  ~ 


B.  Felt  and  kn.  Felt  #10.   Her- 
^   ■        1 

Boe.  1st  parish,  fay  Rev.  D. 


76  00 
86  00 

1188 
14  00 


Paabody 

NItmiuryportf  fr.  the  Oinle  of  Indostry,  7th 
sBmi<«noiial  payment  far  the  Newlniy- 
port  LadiM  Ut  Temp.  Bchol.  by  MUs 
Maiy  C.  Greenlea4  Sec  and  Tr.  ihro' 
Mr.  Adana  87  60 

4bIam,fr.hadiTidimla(>r  Mr.  Adama       44  60 

Prom  a  Peo.  Pnyinf  Circle  in  Taber- 
■aelecfcmwh,  ly  MJm  Wemn  Pen- 
nil,  Sec  6  00 — 48  60 

■•^  fr.  the  PioL  Baadbg  floe  by  Bin. 

V  Tr.  11 


EmMT  CoClfTT  NOBTH. 

(Ool.  Ebenemr  Bale,  Newboy,  Tr.] 

iifidooer,  fr.  the  chorch  in  Theol.  Sem.  by  8. 

Parrar,  Esq. 
IboerMtt,  fr.  Fem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  lat  parish 

by  Mn.  Sarah  R.  Gale,  Tr.  ' 


68  00 


F^AlfKLIlf  COURTT. 

[Sylvanas  Maxwell,  Esq.  Charlemont,  Tr.] 
Received  fr.  the  Tr.  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hsatinfs 

HAMraHima  Couhtt. 

[Hon.  Lewis  Stronf ,  Northampton,  Tr.] 

BsfaAerlown,  fr.  (he  Ladies  Aox.  Ed.  Soe,  by 

MUs  Abby 
JBaet  Hampton,  a  eolleetloa  at  Monthly  con* 

cert,  bjr  Mr.  J.  Clapp 
From  the  disposable  fand  of  Hampshire  Co. 

Ed.  Soc 

HaicrDBii  Cooirrr. 

[Thomas  Bond,  En].  Bpilaglteld,  Tr.] 

Mbnsofs  fr.  hlr.  Andrew  W.  Porter,  balaoee 
of  9d  yean  payment,  for  a  Temporary 
Bcholanhip 

MlDDLBlBX  COVIITT. 
[Mr.  EUab  P.  Maekfatin, 
Ed. 


80 


18  60 

19  68 
188  87—180  80 


Dnghloitf  fr.  the  Fem.  A* 
8.  W 


Gtoiesiewn.  fr.  Joeeph  WiUhlon,  by  Rev.  J. 
reeoleaf 


Green 

iLotseU,  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Boc  by  Mm.  C.  Da- 
vidson, Sec.  and  Tr.  for  1883,  paid  to 
her  fay  Mm.  Dumner,  Tr.  for  tne  year 
18S2 

Mtifvrdj  fr.  Ladiee  Ed.  Boclety,  by 
Miss  M.  B.  Macouu 

lYom.  Genu  Ed.  Soe.  by  Dea.  Charies 
James,  thro*  Rev.  W.  Cogswell 

7Wfcs6ury,  fr.  Gent,  by  Dea.  Oliver 


.Tr.l 
98  7S 

too 


64  80 


67  00 


Clark,  thro*  Rev.  J.  Coggtn 
Fr.  Indies,  fay  MIm  Pamela  Clarli, 


18  89 


thro*  Mr.  Coggin 

WOECXITSB  SoVTR. 

[Hon.  Abljah  Bigelow,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

NorA  BrooJt/bU,  fr.  the  Tome  Men**  Ed. 

Boc.  for  the  Saell  Temp.  Bchol.  by  Tyler 

Batcheller,  Tr. 
AiOon,  fr.  Dea.  Nath'I.  P.    Mone,   by  H. 

Mills,  Tr.  of  Wonaster  Co.  Charitable 

Society 
U^ArkUt,  fr.  a  few  Females  by  Mlm  Sophia 

Whipple 

Rhods  IiLAifD  (Stats)  Aux.  Ed.  Boc. 
[Mr.  Albeit  Feabody,  Provldenee,  Tr.] 


74 


78  00 

900 
10 


^wmm.  fr.  the  Beneficent  Fem.  Ed.  Soc. 
by  Mkt  Eliabeth  W.  RobnU,  Tr. 


WOODMAN  LBQACY. 

Rec'd.  fr.  Daniel  Neyea  and  Wm.  O.  Lambert, 
Execuion  of  the  Will  of  the  late  As 
Woodman  of  Boeton 

Wftolf  omoimlrae'rf/erpreeenf  nee 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

IFInelew.  ne'd  ihim  Tbomaa  Rice,  E^|. 
Refunded  from  former  benellciaries 
Interest  on  Fimde  loaned 


78  00 


750  OO 


600 
126  00 
47  80-177  SB 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

DiHitarlon,  fr.  Anz.  Ed.  Society  by  D.  Alex- 
ander, Tr. 

Anwiiirer,  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Sec  by  Mlm  Abi- 
gail Proctor,  Tr. 

JOto  17 1-4  yards /^ed  OcA. 

Lym«,  fr.  Nathan  Dewy,  #1  00,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Lambert,  #1  00 

Or/ord,  fr.  Major  MaAn,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Cook, 

ReAudtfd  by  a  lonner  beoefleiafy. 


600 

17  OB 


SOO 

78 
90 


7S 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 

C3iir«miMB.eolleeledin  Cong.  ch.  r^'dbyS. 

W.  Hodges  8  84 

OrMttiCeUeeiedbgrBev.Iimlngnham,  10  80 


368 


FUNDS. 


[May. 


Jtuflafii,  fr.  Jamat  Baixett,  Jr.  to  eoiutitnte 
him  a  L.  M. 
CoIlMled  ia  Conf.  cbmch 
Do     by  Mr.  Wnlker 
Jiutfaiuf ,  Wett  Paruh,  colI«ct«d  in  Ccoff.  eh. 

rao'd.  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
EbSuburjf,  fr.  lAn.  Haaiuih  Erasti 


SO  00 

98  81 

•0 

89  68 

9 


46 


98 

41 
17 


r 


10 


14 

78 

100 

100 

17 

8 

78 

47 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCB. 

Bnokbm,  dooKtion  from  two  Udla*  of  Um  lit 

TrinitariMi  church, 

"         col.  in  the  county  by  Hot.  D.  Piatt 

'*         donation,  (all  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hntch- 

ina,  Tr.  of  Windham  Co.  Anz.  Ed. 

Society) 

Brittol.  ft.  lodiea  and  mnt.  by  Bryan  E.  Hooker 

CtHilcroiiry,  from  a  former  beneficiary,  8d  in* 

■talmcnl 
Chfrfen.fr.  the  Aax.  Society,  by  U.  Hoeford 
JSoel  Wtndwrt  North  Soe.  dona  fr.  in- 

dlridnali  by  E.  Buckland  81  00 

*<  let  Soe.  ft.  sundry  lnd)> 

Tlduali,  by  S.  Brancroll,  8  09—87 

Bi^Uid^  ft.  individuoia  in  the  let  F^xilMiiietlriil 

Society 
Amrinf  (on,  fr.  UuHee  and  gent,  by  S.  Woda- 

worth 
Olatten&tcry,  contrlbuUon  In  lat  Soe.  by  Rer. 

Mr.  Riddell 
Jbr(forrf,  ColHnaTemp.  Sehol.  9d  pay^ 

ment  by  Dea.  A.  M.  Collina.  76  00 
•*  eont.  in  North  Stc.  by  do.  40  00 
«(       from  the  Free  Conr.  Soe.  \/r 

Mr.  John  Beach  75  00—190 

JXiinplon,  collected  in  Rot.  D.  O.  Sprague'a 

conr.  by  W.  Hutchini,  Tr.  Co.  Soe. 
JUbrAoro^  fr.  indiTid.  to  const,  (with  brmer 
ly't.)  t)ie  Rer.  Chaaneey  l^ee,  D.  D.  a 
M.  of  Con.  Branch,  by  Rev.  Dr  Lee 
Nt»  MUfoTd.ft.  the  Tr.  of  the  ch.  9d  pay't  of 

Temp.  Scbol.  t^  ReT.  Pret.  Day 
PtemeuA,  donation!  fr.  indiridualf,  faj  Rer. 

W.  L.  Mother,  Agt.  A.  E.  S. 
From  Mr.  Selh  Thomaa,  to  consL  himaelfa  L. 
M.  of  the  A  E.  S.  by.  Rev.  Mr.  Mather 
Pofi^fr^  collected   In   Rot.  Mr.  Benedlct'a 

conf .  by  W.  Hutchlna,  Co.  Tr. 
BtvA  ComuaU,  fr.  Ladies'  Ed.  Soe.  in  a  amall 
neigiiborhood,  by  Miaa  Sarah  Swift,  See. 
Wittt  Hanfordf  fr.  Lotliea  and  aent.'A8ao.  by 

A.  Seartwrouffh 
TPuiton6ufY,  fr.  ladlea  and  gentlemen  In  the 

Conr.  Society  by  C.  Bumham 
WtAm-nfmi^  Ntmngton  Soe.  fr.  Indl- 

Tiduala,  by  Dnniei  Willord  98  87 

*<       Bodcy  Hill  Sodeiy,  cent,  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  98  82 — 48 

Windaor,  collection  in  the  lit  Soe.  by  Jaaper 

Morgan  8 

Taleicet  from  Temporarr  Loan  10 

DiTidend  on  Bank  Stock  60 

CtoOdng. 

iSbuft  OonuoaU,  fr.  Lndlet'  Ed.  Society,  in  a  amall  neigb- 
bocboed,  a  parcel  valued  at  $'i  61. 


PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 

BMUeJkem,  Orangt  Cb.  from  efaoieb  and  cong. 

to  conet.  their  pastor,  Rer.  A.  Dean,  a 

Lift  Director  of  the  P.  E.  S. 
Brooklyn,  lit  Prea.  Church,  fr.  Z.  Lewis,  Esq. 
MeekmoHknmj  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Kinney,  Agt. 
CharUHony  S.  C.    from  ladies  by  Rev.   J. 

DIekaon 
Fr.  Rer.  J.  Diekeon 

Champlain,  CKncon  Co.  \jy  Rer.  E.  D.  Kin- 
ney, Agent 
CHntonttlUt  ur  Rer.  E.  D.  Kinney,  Agent 
C%axy,  bv  do.  do. 

JSee««i  Etatx  Co.  by      do.  do. 

EUzabetkloion^  N.  J.  by  do.  do. 

fhyfttniiU,  Pa.  ftom  a  friend  to  education 
Chorgiat  rec'd.  from  a  lady  tnr  Rer.  W.  Patton 
BarHaburg,  Pa.  rec'd.  fr.  Ch.  ftc.  by  Wm. 

Graydon,  Esq. 
Lannngiurg,  coll.  from  the  Church  and  conr. 

and  recM.  by  B  W.  Walbridge,  Tr. 
JMbrrufovn,  N.  J.  fr.  Fern.  Anx.  j£i.  Soe, 

Mrt.  J.  Mills,  Tr. 
JtfUton,  Pa.  fr.  Ed.  Sec.  by  Rer.  Mr.  Jnnkin 

and  Geo.  W.  McClelland,  Esq. 
Ntw  Windoor,  fr.  the  Church  and  cong.  to 

const.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Thomas,  a  L.  M. 
New  York,  fr.  Mn.  Col.  Vaziek 
From  Jarris  F.  Hanka 
"    a  female  friend  to  education 
"    Rer.  Earn  D.Kinney,  more  than  col. 
•'    Bludttr  Slnet  OutrA.  fr.  Mr. 

W.  Wilbur  87  60 

**   J.  Aspinwall  10.    Wm.  MocUe 

6.    N.  White  10  96  00 


00 
18 


11 
00 

50 
00 


89 
00 
88 

04 

00 

to 

76 
00 
00 
00 
49 
00 
72 
00 

68 

50 
00 
00-096  91 


8oc,b7 


100  00 
SO  00 
4162 

190  00 
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From  J.  K.  Smith  3.    Mr.  KQboune  S. 

Mr.  HortOQ  6  10  08 

£.  H.  BUnchaid  9.   Mr.Oilehrlst 

10.    Mn.  Gilchrist  10.  99  00 

Joeeph  Brewster,  his  ann  sob.       160  00—944  SB 
Brick  C&urdk,  fr.  Mr.  S.  Holmes    75  00 
Jasper  Coming  75  00 

Mn.  Tace  W.  Patton  20  00 

Mr.  John  McComb,  baJaaoe  of  Ms 

subeeripljon  95  00 

Mr.  Wm.  Whitloek,  hte  ann.  sub.  87  60-982  fiO 
Bowery  Churdi,  fr.  Mr.  John  A.  Daren- 
port,  Tr.  bal.  for  18»  194  12 
Ctdar  Shttt  Oturckt  fr.  Mr.  Ra- 

fut  Leavitt  75  00 

Henry  Young  75  00 

Mr.  Simeon  Hyde  87  SO 

Mr.  Daniel  Coolwio,  ami.  dona.     75  00—069  60 
Cintral  Pre$.  Churek,  fr.  O.  Wil- 
cox, Tr.  of  Session  150  00 
ReT.  W.  Pauon,  pastor,  fay  O. 

Wilcox  75  0(^-S25  00 

Fayette  Schol.  by  Miss.  P.  Sbat- 

toek,  Tr.  60  00 

Laitht  SL  Churdi,  fr.  Mr.  James 
^kker  5  00 

Mr  Roe  Loekwood  6.    Mr.  R. 

Curtis  37  60  49  60 

L.  Holhrook  87  60b    Mr.  Beriah 

Palmer  10  00  47  60 

Eli  Walnwright  87  50 

Fern.  Asso.  by  Mn.  Watkyes,  Tr.    76  00 
Mr.  Jona.  LeaTitt,  hi«  ann.  sub.      95  00 
Fem.  Asso.  by  Mn.  Watkyes,  Tr.  75  00 
Mr.  John  Rankin,  lib  ann.  sub- 
scription 75  00-489  60 
Ptarl  iSt.  Churth,  from  Fem.  Ed. 

Society,  by  Miss  Atterbury.  Tr.  75  00 

Butgart  .Street  Church,  fr.  Mn. 

Eliza  Lewis  10  00 

fr.  Ano.  of  male  teaehen  of  Si^ 
bath  schools.  No.  10  and  39,  on 
account  of  their  seholan,  by  W. 
B.  Hatch,  Tr.  61  81 

Fem.  Sab.  school.  No.  19,  by  Mlos 
Goldsmith 
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4  03 — 66  84— 

li«7l4ft 
PkiUuUlphia,  Pa.  rec'd.  by  Geo.  W.  MeClel- 

land,  A  rent  78  95 

From  Thomas  iflmes,  Eeg.  454  £6 

"    sondtT  pcnooa  by  Rer.  E.  Cheerer         1,091  87 

"  do.  do.  9«9 

<•    Ladles  of  1st  Ch.  by  Rer.  W.  Patton  253  76— 

1,878  85 
PtaiUburg,  fr.  the  Ben.  Soe  by  Rer.  E.  D. 

Kinney,  Aeent 
TVoy,  2d  Prea.  Ch.  fr.  J.  T.  MeCoun,  Esq.  an- 

nuhl  subecriptioo 
Weat  Galvay,  tr.  Mr.  Adam  W.  PlaU 
Wtattm  Reserv*  Branch,  ree'd.  fr.  the  Tr. 
Wt$tem  EdueaUon  Sodeiy,       do. 


fiOOO 

75  00 
9  00 

aoo  00 


•5,si8  as 


SUMMARY. 

Parent  Soeie^ 
Maine  Branch 

8,638  60 

177  80 

New  Hampshire  do. 

44  75» 

North  Western  do. 

96  45* 

Connecticut  do. 

885  01- 

Pteebyterian  Ed.  Society 

6,618  38 

AUforpremU  um, 


•  15,874  77 


*  In  addition  to  tbeee  soma,  there  has  been  reeelred  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  included  In  lu  reeeiptn 
abore. 


From  New  Hampshire 
«•     Vermont 
<*    Connecticut 


447  46 

15  00 

1,843  85 

#9,806  31 


Clothing  ru^d  at  tkt  Rooms  tif  CJke  Parttd  S«ci«ty 
dwing  tko  quarttr  ending  Jifril  lOCA,  1833. 

Sotton,  fr.  a  "  FSicnd"  8  shirta. 

Prom  Mn.  Chriatiana  Baker,  6  pr.  woollen  seeks. 

Boston,  From  the  Reading  Society,  4  shbts,  8  pr.  seeks  sad 

1  erarat. 
Ntu  Iptuieh,  N.  H.  From  the  Reading  Ch.  Society,  by  Mn. 

L.  C.  Safford,  Tr.  4  hed  quilts,  1  real,  11  ahlita,  9  etpcka, 

9  cmrau,  10  collan,  11  pr.  socks,  9  pillow  caaeanadx 

flannel  shirts,  rallied  at  $32  68. 
TVtafesftury,  fr.  a  Fem.ABeo.  by  Rer.  Mr.  Coggin,  8  ehiits  mad 

9  pr.  woollen  sncks. 
W$nluun,  fr.  Fem.  Reed.  Society,  fay  Mr.  Moeee  Feeter,  S  pr. 

woollen  socka. 
Wt$t  Boylaton,  tt.  Fem.  Read.  Society,  1  bed  qoDt  and  a  eon- 

ferter. 
MkUUaos  Aux.  Ed.  Ac.  bgr  Mr.  E.  P.  KUckiatin,  T^.  tt 

shiiti«ad8eoUtii. 
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POPtHLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  a  reflecting  maD,  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  thought  is 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  To  the  political 
economist,  the  philanthropist,  or  the  Christian,  there  are  questions  con- 
nected with  it  of  vital  importance.  In  respect  to  the  certainty  of  the  in- 
crease, the  most  cautious  calculator  cannot  be  sceptical.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  what  causes  may  intervene,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  diminish 
the  ratio  of  increase,  or  to  make  the  population  stationary.  Pestilences, 
servile  or  civil  wars,  may  be  commissioned  to  desolate  our  towns ;  still, 
judging  from  experience,  and  from  many  things  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  country,  we  are  disposed  to  calculate  upon  a  vast  augmentation  of  the 
existing  population. 

1.  There  is  yet  an  unmeasured  amount  of  rich  land  unoccupied.  The 
regions  west  and  north  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  have  hardly  been  vis- 
ited by  white  men.  The  extent  of  the  country  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact,  that  St.  Louis  is  considerably  east  of  the  real  centre  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.    Cincinnati  is  almost  a  frontier  town  on  the  eastern  side. 

2.  All  the  old  States  can  support  a  far  greater  amount  of  population 
than  now  exists  in  their  limits.  Massachusetts,  which  has  about  81  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  might  support  230,  with  the  same  ease  that 
England  now  does.  At  this  rate,  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
amount  to  more  than  four  hundred  andffty  millions. 

3.  Lands,  which  are  now  tolerably  well  cultivated,  are  susceptible  of  a 
far  higher  degree  of  improvement,  and  could  support  a  far  denser  popula- 
tion ;  while  vast  tracts  of  stony,  mountainous,  and  swampy  land  may  be 
reclaimed.  Old  England  herself,  has  yet  7,000,0(K>  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land. 

4.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  unoccupied  territory  of  the  United 
States  IB  in  a  climate  almost  tropical,  where  the  vegetable  productions  are 
far  more  numerous  and  nutritious  than  in  colder  climated.  Florida  has 
hardly  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile ;  Mississippi,  but  three ;  Alabama, 
but  six  or  seven,  and  the  whole  southern  country,  but  nine  or  ten. 

6.  From  late  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  the  land  iu  the  slave 
States,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  rendered  irreclaimably  barren 
by  ahive  labor,  is  not  totally  exhausted,  but  can,  by  good  management,  be 
brought  again  into  a  highly  productive  state. 

6.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  VirgiDia,  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  Missouri  and  Tennessee, 
will  become,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  free  States.  The  tendencies  to 
the  extirpation  of  slavery  are  by  no  means  equivocal.  Slave  labor  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  free  labor,,  in  any  form,  or  in  any  kind  of 
business.  The  farmer  in  Ohio,  can  raise  many  articles  and  carry  them 
into  Kentucky,  and  undersell  the  Kentucky-slaveholder,  and  yet  sell 
profitably.  There  is  a  competition  between  slave  and  free  labor  com- 
menced, from  the  capes  of  Delaware  to  Missouri,  and  the  slaves  are  fleeing 
before  it.  If  the  northern  slave-holding  States  should  become  free,  of 
course  they  would  admit  a  great  increase  of  population. 

7.  The  comparative  absence  of  monopolies  and  large  incorporated  es- 
tablishments, is  a  favorable  circumstance.  These,  as  it  is  well  known, 
destroy  competition,  repress  industry  and  invention,  and  throw  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  an  increase  of  population.  The  monopolies  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  England,  have,  doubtless,  in  many  forms,  diminished 
the  population  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  colonies. 

8.  Our  principal  reason  for  anticipating  a  large  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  arises  from  the  influence  of  moral  causes.  It  is  right' 
eousness  which  increases  as  well  as  exalts  a  nation,  and  it  is  by  sin  that 
they  are  diminished.  The  temperance  reform  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  It  is  talcing  away  the  causes  of  sickness  and  of  premature 
death.  It  is  multiplying  the  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  destroying  the  he- 
reditary diseases,  which  have  cursed  father  and  son,  mother  -and  daughter, 
to  the  tenth  generation.  It  is  enalbling  a  father  to  provide  for  a  large 
family  of  children  when  young,  and  for  children  to  provide  for  themselves 
at  an  early  age.  It  is  cultivating  those  moral  habits,  and  that  sense  of  ac* 
couutability  to  God,  which  are  highly  favorable  to  the  happiness  and  en- 
largement of  the  human  species.  It  is  saving  a  large  amount  of  national 
wealth,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement  and  social  enjoyment.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  other  departments  of  Christian  labor.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  and  the  multiplication  of  Christian  ministers,  tend 
most  essentially  to  national  prosperity.  Christianity  is  the  friend  of 
nations. 

We  now  present  to  our  readers,  some  calculations  and  details  on  the 
subject  of  our  population,  prepared  for  the  Register  by  an  individual  well 
acquainted  with  such  subjects  \  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Porter. 


MAINE. 


Settled  1630. 


Bute  1890. 


Population. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1640, 


96,540 
151,719 
2a?,705 
298,335 
399,462 
535,000 


Inc. 
10  years 


55,179 

76,986 

69,630 

101,127 

135,538 


per  cent. 


10  y. 


57,9 
50,7 
30,4 


ly. 


4,7 
4,2 
2,7 


33,9  i  3,0 
33,91  3,0 


PoDttlation 
inc.  o  per  cent. 


1831,  411,400 

1832,  423,500 

1833,  .436,100 

1834,  449,00a 

1835,  462,300 


The  rate  of  iDcrease  from  1830  to  1840,  is 
taken  the  same  as  from  1820  to  1880.  The 
physical  resources  are  great,  as  forests, 
water  power,  fisheries,  &c. ;  consequently 
the  increase  of  population  must  continue 
ahout  the  same,  at  uie  annuaT  rate  of  some- 
what less  than  8  per  cent 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE.   . 

Settled  1693.  Gort.  1680. 


Population. 

1790,  14'T;885" 

1800,  183,858 

1810,  214,460 

1820,  244,161 

1830,  269^ 

1840^  300,00a 


Inc. 
10  yoars 

10  y. 

29,6 
16,6 
13,8 
10,4 

«nt.  1 

ly. 

41,973 
30,602 
29,701 
25,372 
30,467 

2,6 
1,5 
1,3 
1,0 
1,1 

Popalation 

increaee  3,000 

1831,  273,000^ 

1S»2,  276,000 

1833,  279,000 

1834,  988,000 

1835,  985,000 


The  rate  of  increase  in  such  old  states  as 
New  Hampshire,  widi  small  physical  re- 
sources, must  be  srithmetical  rather  than 
Seometrical.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
le  manu&cturing  districts  will  justify  the 
small  increase  of  8,000  a  year. 


POPULATION  OF  THK   UNITBD   STATES. 


bably    c 


Some  new  Mtllementa,  and  some  mui 
ubcIorteH,  will  make  tiie  ioerease  about  thi 
nme  u  from  1820  (o  1S30,  and  the  rale  : 
UlUfileta. 

MAaSACHUSETTS. 

SttlJgd  ISW. 


The   increii 

Hence  the  two  are  blended  by  adding  1; 
per  canL  the  half  rale  of  3,2  per  cent.  I 
27,000,  tbe  balf  arithcDCliBal  incrense  < 
54,000.  * 

NEW  JERSEY. 


law.  708,000 


17,966 


16,1  I  Ifi 


■  ljp»rci 


The  tnnual  rate  of  increaie  is  take 
1,6  per  cent,  a  trifle  leas  than  it  was  : 
1820  la  1830.  The  increase  of  mam 
lories,  tbe  ready  market  for  the  produi 
CuiDi  and  tbe  fiiberiea,  will  warrant  lueb 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

BMlladlG3&                               Oort.1648. 

,.',™ 

ff;." 

;v. 

7r.,.i.o» 

Tfl09 
19!788 

i 

^i 

!« 

ig  sis: 

it:  iSS 

The  Increase  is  confined  to  the  manufac 
turing  diitricts ;  and  as  the  principal  streims 
are  now  occupied,  and  the  distrii '  ' 
Providence  ia  the  centre,  is  eitei 
into  Uanscbutetis,  the  rale  of  iocrease  will 
probably  be  not  greater  than  1,C>  per 

CONNECTICUT. 

antM  1838.  Gon.  1 


iBciMa,a6o 

IS3I,    300,900 

1833,  ya,7a> 


(See  New   HampahireO 
Ine  the  increase  of  manufacn 


Nolwithstand- 

atanlteinigralioD  to  the  West,  and  to  New 
York  citf,  will  prevent  any  eonuderable 
allenliaii  in  tbe  Increase, 


NEW  YORK. 


)  of  New  York  are  very 


topulallon. 

IDO. 

ML 

,Pjp^al..l«^ 

]§ia,  9u,s6a 

(4,113 

1840.    371,000 

The  rate  of  increase  cannot  be  malerially 
altered.  It  has  been  very  uniforio  since 
1T90.  Those  parts  in  tbe  vicioity  of  New 
Vorii  and  Philadelphia,  oM  the  manufac- 
turing community  al  Patterson,  will  con- 
■■- —  to  increase  sufficiently  to  keep  up  the 
ratio,  nearly  1  fi  per  cenL 


FiTi 


36,1  t 


.....  laatfloo 

lS3i,  M 13/100 
IKO,  1,145,000 
1B34,  1,479000 


e  rate  of  increase  baa  been  very  uni- 
form In  Pennsylvania.  The  physical  fe- 
ces of  this  Stale  have  not  been  so  much 
iloped  as  New  York.  They  are  proba- 
bly as  ^eat,  but  the  enlerprise  necessary 
to  bring  them  out,  hu  not  yel  been  ei- 
erled.  The  present  rate  of  increase  will 
probably  continue  for  many  years,  a  llltle 
Ilun  2,3  per  cenL 


ISOa.  49,365 

18 10,     (SO, 

isao,  sai, 

1830,  W,! 


The  resources  of  Ohio  are  by  no  mean* 
yet  developed.  The  soil  la  extremely  fertile 
ami  very  little  waste  land.  Tbe  canals  will 
produce  a  great  increase  of  pcqiulalion,  a* 
well  as  the  enterprise  of  free,  industrious, 
and  ingenious  Inhabitants.  This  Stats  ia 
capable  of  aupportlng  as  dense  a  population 
as  Ireland  or  Holland.  No  inland  country 
bi  the  world  has  ereater  commercial  priv- 
ileges.   By  the  Wellsnd  canal,  they  a 
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and  middle  SUtn,  tod  by  the  Ohio  riTer, 
with  the  south  western..  Nothing  is  want- 
ing but  the  wealth  of  New  York,  to  render 
this,  at  no  distant  period,  the  fint  State  in 
the  Union. 


INDIANA. 


Govt.  1800. 


State  181& 


Fopolati' 


1800,  5,641 

1810,  94^590 

1820,  147,178 

1830,  341,569 

1640,  006,000 


Inc. 
10  yaarf 


18,879 
122,658 
194,404 

964,418 


percent. 


10  y. 

M57" 
500, 
139,1 
77,4 


ly. 


\5Jd 

19,6 

8,6 

5,9 


loereaae  4  per 

cental  0,000 


1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


365,000 
3t<9,000 
414,000 
440,000 
466,000 


The  extreme  fertility  of  Indiana,  will  in- 
•ure  a  great  increase  of  population.  Doubt- 
less canaU  will  soon  be  constructed  in  this 
level  State,  which  will  bring  the  interior 
nearer  to  market  The  resources  are  yet 
but  little  brought  out 


ILLINOIS. 


G«Tt.l80a 


Stau  1818. 


Popalatioa. 


160O,  215 

1810,  19,989 

1820,  554211 

1830,  157,575 

1840,  408,000 


Inc. 
10  years 


19<067 

42,929 

102;)64 

350,495 


percent 


10  y. 


350, 

185,5 

158,9 


1 7. 


16,2 
11,1 
10,0 


Popalation 
in,  10  per  cent. 


lSri7  173,000 

1833,  191,000 

1833,  210,000 

1834,  231,000 

1835,  254,000 


The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  contiguity  to 
great  rivers,  and  the  mines,  must  produce  a 
great  increase  of  population  in  Illinois. 


MICHIGAN. 


Settled  1670. 


GoTtlSOSi 


Populttion. 

1800,  551 

1810,  4,762 

1820,  8,896 

1830,  3l;«0 

1840,  184,000 


percent. 

^      ly. 


24,1 

6,4 

13,4 

90,0 


In.  20  per  cent. 


1831,  36,U00 

1839,  43,000 

1833,  51,000 

1834,  69,000 

1835,  74,000 


In  calculating  the  increase  since  1830, 
IfiOQ  have  been  deducted  out  for  that  pe- 
riod, as  the  population  of  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, which  is  now  nominally  a  part  of 
Michigan,  but  will  probably  be  separated 
when  the  latter  becomes  a  State.  Michi- 
gan is  well  situated,  and  is  now  probably 
increasing  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Union. 

WISCONSIN,  not  an  incorporated  Ter- 
ritory, but  probably  will  very  soon  be. 
Supposed  population  in 


1830, 
1631, 
163S, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1640, 


1,500 
2,000 
9300 
3,800 
5,100 
6,800 
39,000 


IneresM  36  per  cent. 


population. 


The  mines  in  this  Territory 
will  attract  some  settlers,  and 
some  towns  will  spring  up  on 
the  water  courses,  and  produce 
cooatderable    increase   in    the 


DELAWARE. 


SMtledMB?. 


G«Tt.n04. 


Population. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1822, 
1630, 
18')0, 


59,094 
64,ir73 
72,674 
72,749 
76,739 
81,000 


Inc. 
10  yean 

percent. 
10  y.  ly. 

88   8 

13,1  1^ 

1   0 

5,5   5 

5,2   5 

5,179 
8,401 
75 
3,990 
4,261, 

Popalatioa 
incieaae^OO 


1831, 

1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


77,100 
77,500 

77,900 
76,300 
78,700 


MARYLAND. 

Settled  1634. 


Population. 

1790,""  319,748 
1800,  345,824 
1810,  380,546 
1820,  407,350 
1830,  446,913 
1840,    487,000 


foe. 
10  years 

per  oenL 

10 y.  ly. 

8,2   6 
10,0  1,0 
7.0   7 
9,7   9 
9.0   9 

26.096 
34,75a 
26,804 
39,563 
40,067 

Popalation 
increase  4j00O 


1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1634, 
1835, 


451 /MA 
455,000 

463,000 
467,000 


The  rail  road  will  produce  some  increase 
in  Baltimore  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
State  ;  but  the  decrease  of  slaves  will  pre- 
vent any  additional  increase  in  the  whole 
SUte. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUBIBIA. 
Ceded  1790. 


Population. 


1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1640, 


14,0!J3 
24,023 
33,039 
39,856 
50,000 


Inc. 

10  years 


9,930 

9,016 

6JB19 

10,142 


percent. 
10 y.    ly. 


70,5 
37,6 

20,6 
95,4 


5,5 
3,2 

9,3 


Increase  1,000 


1831,  41,0U0 

1832,  42,000 
1633,  43,000 

1834,  44,000 

1835,  4&,0OO 


The  canAl  will  produce  some 
more  than  formerly,  so  that  it  may  be  saf^y 
estimated  at  a  thousand. 

VIRGINIA. 

Settled  1607. 


Popolttion. 

1790,  747,610 

1800,  880,900 

1810,  974,622 

1820,  1,065,366 

1830,  1,211,272 

1840,  1,336,000 


Inc. 

percent  | 

10  years 

10  y. 

17,7 

ly. 

1,7 

139,590 

94,422 

10,7 

1,0 

90,744 

9,3 

9 

145,906 

13,7 

1,3 

124,728 

10,3 

1.0 

Popslatioo 
in.  12,800 

1831, 1,1^4,000 

1639,1,236,500 

1833, 1,249,000 

_^  .  1834, 1^1,500 

1,0    1835, 1,964,000 


The  whole  increase  is  taken  somewhat 
less  than  from  1820  to  1S80.  The  principal 
increase  is  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  But 
as  this  is  distant  from  market,  and  other 
States  having  similar  products,  have  better 
water  communications  with  markets,  set- 
tlers will  prefer  the  latter;  consequently 
the  increase  of  the  State  must  decline. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Population. 
395;55r 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 


478,103 
555,500 
638,329 
738,470 
838,000 


Inc. 

percent.  | 

10  years 

10  y. 
21,4 

ly. 

2,0 

84,152 

77,397 

16,9 

1^ 

83,329 

15,0 

1,4 

99,641 

15,6 

1,5 

99^ 

13;^ 

M 

Popniatioo 
in.  10,000 

1831,  iWflS^ 

1832,  758,000 

1833,  768,000 

1634,  776,000 

1635,  768,000 


The  gold  mines  in  this  State  will  produce 
considfirable  increase  in  those  districts.    The 
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western  parts  are  hr  dkttot  from  market, 
and  the  eastern  parts  are  so  roach  poorer 
land  tlian  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  &c.  whose  products  are  the  same, 
that  they  can  increase  but  little.  The  in- 
crease in  this  State  has  been  very  uniform. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Population. 

1790,  SM9,073 

1800,  345,591 

1810,  .415,1 15 

1830,  S0SL741 

1830,  581,458 

1840,  651^000 


I      Inc. 

per  cent.  1 

'  lOyeftra 

10  y. 

38,7 

ly. 

3,3 

96,518 

69,534 

20,1 

1,B 

87,636 

21,1 

1,9 

78,717 

15,7 

Itfi 

60,549 

12,0 

1,1 

PopolatioQ 
increnw  7,000 


J831, 
1839, 
1833, 
1834, 

1635, 


5&^,000 
595,000 
602,000 
609,000 
616,000 


The  south  western  States  compete  still 
more  with  South  Carolina  than  with  North ; 
coDsequeutly  the  increase  must  be  less ;  the 
rail  road  and  canals,  however,  will  have 
some  eflbct  in  raisung  it,  so  that  7,000  may 
be  taken  as  a  medium. 


GEORGIA. 

8Bttl8dl733. 


Fopolation. 

17B0,  S;548 

1800,  169,686 

1810,  952,433 

1820,  340.960 

1830,  516,567 

1840,  701,000 


Inc. 

percent.  | 

10  yean 

10  y. 
^,1 

Ij. 
7,0 

80,138 

89,747 

55,1 

4,5 

88,556 

35,1 

3,1 

175,578 

51,1 

4,9 

184,433 

35.7 

3,1 

PoDlilation 
in.  3,1  per  cent. 


18:)1, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


533,000 
549,000 
566,000 
584,000 
609,000 


The  new  lands  of  Georgia  acquired  from 
the  Indians,  have  been  so  quickly  taken  up, 
that  the  population  has  increased  very  rap- 
idly. Henceforth  the  increase  cannot  be  as 
great.  The  policy  of  the  State  sovemment 
m  distriboting  the  new  lands  oy  lottery, 
must  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  and  increase  of  population 
in  the  State.  Care  is  not  taken  to  preserve 
the  laod  in  a  productive  oonditioo.  By  the 
method  of  cultivation,  the  soil  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  the  planter,  by  lottery,  draws 
another  plantation,  or  purchases  one  at  a 
low  price,  and  leaves  his  own  exposed  to 
the  washings  of  heavy  rains  which  soon 
ruins  much  of  the  uplands.  The  new  lands 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  less  liable  to  injury ;  hence 
new  settlers  will  prefer  these  States.  The 
acquisition  of  new  lands  will  secure  a  large 
increase  for  the  present. 


ALABAMA. 


GoTt.  1817. 


State  1890. 


Popalatioii. 


1816,  99,683 

1818,  70>t9 

1820,  144,041 

1830,  306J907 

IS40,  507,400 


Ine. 
9yoarfl 


40,8.59 

73,499 


10  yean 


164,956 
918,403 


r, 


reeot. 


137,7 

104,1 


114,6 
70,7 


ly. 

49,9 


7,9 
5,5 


Population 

in.  4  per  cent. 

4-8,000 


1831,  329,000 

1833,  350,000 

1833,  372,000 

1834,  394,000 

1835,  416,000 


The  increase  of  this  State  for  a  few  of 
the  first'  years  of  its  settlement  was  very 


rapid.  The  rate  hereafter  will  not  be  so 
great,  as  the  staple  productions  are  not  so 
valuable ;  and  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  in  from  other  states  for  sale.  But 
as  the  soil  is  very  good,  and  cotton  can  be 
raised  at  half  the  expense  it  costs  in  Caroli- 
na, the  increase  will  continue  very  great 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Settled  1716.       OotL  1796.        State  1817. 


Popoiation. 


1816,  45,9» 

1880,  75,448 

1830,  136,806 

1840,  355,000 


Inc.    I  per  cent 
4  yean  1  "^  7*     1  J- 


29,519 


10  yean 


61,358 
918,194 


loy 

61,3 
159,4 


13,2 
10,0 


Id.  10  per  cent. 

1831,  150,000 

1839,  165,000 

1833,  182,000 

1834,  200,000 

1835,  220,000 


The  recent  acquisition  of  the  productive 
land  from  the  Indians,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  will  insure  a  large  in- 
crease of  population.  Still  the  estimate 
must  be  doubtful,  for  it  is  uncertain  ho^ 
rapidly  these  lands  may  be  vacated  by  Uie 
Indians  and  brought  into  the  market. 

LOUISIANA. 
Setttod  1699.       Govt  1804.        8Ut«  1812. 


ropalation. 


1610,  76,556 

1820,  153,407 

1830,  215,575 

1840,  991,000 


Inc. 
10  yean 


76,851 
69,168 
75,495 


per  cent. 


10  y. 

lOOT" 
40,5 
34,8 


ly. 


7,2 


Increase  7,500 


18J1,  903,000 

1832,  930,500 

1833,  938,000 

1834,  245,500 

1835,  953,000 


The  increase  of  this  State  will  not  mate- 
rially vary.  Slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be 
brousht  in  for  sale,  and  It  is  not  a  climate 
to  which  whites  will  emigrate. 

FLORIDA. 
GoTt.  1892. 

Popalatioa  increaiie  about  15  per  cent. 


1830, 
1831, 
1839, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


34,7-25 
40,000 
46,000 
53,000 
61,000 
70,000 


1840,  141,000 


The  increase  of  population 
is  uncertain.  Though,  from 
the  adaptedness  of  the  soil  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
tropical  productions,  the  in- 
crease will  probably  not  be  far 


from  the  estimate. 

TENNESSEE. 

Settled  1770.       Govt.  1790.        SUte  179a 


Population. 

1790;  32;69r 

1800,  105,609 

1810,  261,727 

1820,  423,813 

1830,  684,832 

1840,  950,000 


Inc. 

percent.  | 

10  yean 

10  y. 
223,0 

ly. 

12,4 

73,011 

156,125 

117,8 

9^ 

161,066 

60,8 

4,9 

262,009 

62,7 

5,0 

265,178 

38,8 

3,3 

Inereaae  SK,500 


1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


711,500 
738,000 
764,900 
791,000 
817,500 


Tennessee,  from  its  water  communica- 
tions and  good  soil  in  the  western  parts, 
will  continue  to  increase ;  but  rather  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  as  most  of  the  new  lands 
are  taken  up,  and  the  production  of  cotton 
is  not  so  profitable  as  formerly. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Settled  177& 


iSUtelTOS. 


Populattoa. 


1790,  73,677 

1800,  230,959 

1810,  406,511 

1820,  564,317 

1830,  688,644 

1840,  808,000 


Inc. 
SOyeafi 


percent. 

ly. 


147,282 
185,552 
157,806 
194,527 
119,156 


11,6 

6^ 
3.3 

2,0 

1.6 


Population 
increaae  12,000 


1831, 
1833, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


700,000 
712,000 
794,000 
736,000 
748,000 


The  increase  in  Kentucky  has  been  very 
uniform,  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  There  is 
Qiuch  waste  land  in  the  south  middle  parts 
of  the  State,  and  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
influence  of  slavery,  are  deficient  in  that 
enterprise,  that  is  found  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Ohio,  which  will  prevent  a  great 
increase  of  population.  The  rail  road  and 
other  internal  improvements  may  give  some 
impulse. 

MISSOURI. 

Settled  1764.       Govt.  1804.        State  1891. 


Population. 


iSIo;  19^ 

1890,  66|586 

1830,  140,074 

1840,  969,000 


Inc. 

10  years 


46,753 

73,488 

148,936 


percent. 
10  y.    ly. 


235,8 
110,4 
106,1 


19,9 
7.7 
7^5 


In.  7,5  per  cent. 


1831, 
1839, 
1633, 
1834, 
1835, 


151,000 
162,000 
174,000 
187,000 
901,000 


The  mines  and  water  communications  of 
this  State  must  produce  a  pretty  uniform 
rate  of  increase. 

ARKANSAS. 
Govt.  1819. 


Population. 

isio;    i;o^ 

1890,  14,373 
1830,  30,383 
1840,   79,000 


per  cent. 
lOy^ 

id44,0 
112,9 
159,4 


The  increase  of  Arkansas,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  navigable  waters,  must  be  consid- 
erable, though  not  so  great  as  in  Territories 
bordering  on  more  thickly  settled  States,  as 
Michigan. 


RECAPITULATION. 
NEW    ENGLAND    STATES. 


Population. 


TtSoT 

1800, 
1810, 
1890, 
J830, 
1840, 


1,009,523 
1^33,011 
1,471,973 
1,659,854 
1,954,609 
9,305,000 


Increase 
10  years 


^i;489 
238,963 
187,881 
294,755 
350,391 


rir 
y. 


cent. 


19,4 
12,8 
17,8 
17,9 


ly. 


2,0 
1.8 

14» 
1,7 

1,7 


N.  YORK,  N.  JERSkY  ^  PENN. 


Population. 


i790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1890, 
1830, 
1840, 


958,633 
1,399,744 
2,014,703 
j2,699,700 
3,581,959 
4,571^000 


Increase 
10  years 


per  oenu 


441,113 
614,958 
6o4,99B 
889,958 
969,041 


STATES  &  TERRITORIES  N.  W.  OF 
THE  OHIO. 


Popnlatioo. 

Increase 
10  years 

i8^" 

uL 

1790,            3,000 

ly. 

1800,           51,772 

1819,  973,394 

1820,  793.719 
1830,       1,468.096 
1840,      2,530,000 

48,772 

290,552 

590,395 

675,377 

1,061,904 

191,1 

33,0 

18,1 

11,3 

6,4 

5^ 

NON  SLAVE-HOLDING  S.  &  TER. 


Population. 

Increase 
^ 10  years 

peree 
lOy. 

at. 

1790,        1,971,154 

ly. 

1800,       2,684,527 

713,373 

36,9 

3,1 

1810,       3,758,999 

1,074,479 

40,0 

3,4 

1830,        5,159,273 

1,393,274 

34.4 

3,0 

1830,       7,004,664 

1,852,391 

38,7 

3^ 

184U,       9,406,000 

9,401,336 

34,3 

yi 

DELAWARE,  BIARYLAND,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  &  VIRGINIA, 


Population. 

Increase 
10  years 

per  oe 

10  y. 

dU 

1790,       1,126,4^ 

ly. 

1800,        1,304,390 

177,958 

15^ 

1*5 

1810,        1,451,865 

147,475 

11,3 

1,1 

im        1,578,504 

196,639 

8,8 

s 

1830,        1,774,782 

196,278 

12,4 

Ui 

1840,       1,954,000 

179,918 

10,1 

!,• 

N.  CAR.,  S.  CAR.  &  GEORGIA. 


Population. 

Increase 
10  years 

per  oeot. 
10  y.    |ly. 

1790,          725,573 

1800,          986,380 
1810,        1,3^,048 
1820,        1,482559 
1830,        1,^)6,495 
1840,        3,190,000 

260,808 
336,668 
959,511 
353,936 
353,505 

■     35,9 
94,0 
91,9 
93,9 
19,3 

3.1 
li9 

ALABAMA,  FLORIDA,  MISSISSIPPI  S( 
LOUISIANA. 


Population. 


1790, 
1800, 
1610, 
1890, 
1830, 
1840, 


0,000 

6,850 

116,906 

372,896 

696,101 

1,314,000 


Increase 
10  years 


per  cent. 


I 


8,850 
108,058 
355,988 
323,305 
617,899 


TEN.,  KEN.,  MISSOURI,  ARK.  TER.. 
&  W.  TER. 


Population. 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 

leao, 

1830, 
1840,* 


106,168 

396,561 

689,083 

1,067,989 

1,544,183 

9,136,000 


Increase 
10  years 


920,393 
362,522 
378,906 
476,134 
591,877 


per  ceoL 


10  y. 


907,5 

111,0 

55^ 

44,6 

38,9 


ly. 

4,5 
3,3 
3,3 


•  AUewinff  10^000  tu  Wertsni  Ttailorias. 

SLAVE-HOLDING  STATES  &  TER. 


Popplation. 

Increase 
10  years 

parc« 
10  y. 

nL 

1750,       1,958,179 

ly. 

1800,       9,696,181 

668,009 

34,1 

^ 

1810,       3,480,904 

^854,793 

39,6 

s? 

IgO,       4,501,948 

1,091,044 

99,3 

9,6 

1830,        5,85L501 

1,949,563 

30,0 

8? 

1840,       7,594,000 

1,749«499 

99,8 

M 

less.} 


POPULATtOK  OF  THE   UHITXD  flTATM. 


UNITED  STATES. 


.rr 

t. 

1810         7;»9,903          1,93»1« 

1830     la^ies      ^1^ 

1940,      iT,00O,«O0      1  4443,835 

IS 

UNITED  STATES. 


,  13,980,000  ; 

,  14,376,000    ; 
.  ]4,-iB3,00O    < 


ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE  PER  CENT. 


16  OB8ERTATI0N8   AND   DIBC0TEVIB8   IN  [AUO. 


TABLE 
OF    SOME    OF  THE    LEADING   OBSERVATIONS    AND    DISCOVERIES    IN 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  following  article,  which  we  copy  from  the  <  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac,*  is  intended  to  compress  as  much  information  as  possible  into  a  small 
compass.  All  doubtful  matter  is  described  as  such,  or  is  rejected.  The  dis- 
coveries which  are  doubtful,  as  to  their  time  or  author,  are  marked  thus  (?)• 

[DatM  marked  A.C  are  before  Chriit^— the  otheri}  the  eemmoo  era.] 

Date. 
Acoustics.    The  doctrine  of  (he  difiereat  sounds  of  vibnting  strings  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  and  the  communication  of  sounds  to  the  ear  by  the  vibratioD 
of  the  atmosphere,  probably  first  explained  by  Pythagoras,  about       A.C.     500 
The  same  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  about       .  ...        .  A.C.    300 

The  conjecture  of  Aristotle  first  explained,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  theory  of 

sound  rediscovered  by  Galileo 1600 

Velocity  of  iK>und,  first  investigated  by  Newton,  before        .        .        . ,      .  1700 
[I'heory  perfected  by  Euler  and  La  Grange,  theory  and  practice  reconciled 
by  La  Place  and  Biot.] 
Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curve,  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  1714 
[The  same  further  perfected  by  D*Alembert,  Euler,  Bemouilli,  and  La 
Grange,  at  various  periods  of  the  18th  century.] 
Speaking  trumpet,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander       .        .  A.C.     886 

Constructed  from  Kircher's  description,  by  Saland  ....  1634 

Philosophically  explained  and  brought  Into  notice  by  Moreland         .        •  1671 

Ax&  Ballooit.    Hint  given  by  Galien 1756 

Hint  by  Dr.  Black  as  to  hydrogen 1767 

Constructed  by  Montgolfier 1782 

Filled  with  Hydrogen  by  Roberts  and  Charles,  who  made  the  first  vojrage     1788 

Parachute  invented  by  Le  Normand 1788 

Alobbra.    Where  first  used,  and  by  whom,  unknown. 

Earliest  writing  on,  by  Diophahtus,  probably  about 850 

Brought  into  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  probably  about 900 

Brought  into  Italy  by  Leonard  of  Pisa,  about 1202 

Partial  solution  of  cubic  equations,  by  Scipio  Ferrous,  of  Bologna        .        .  1505 
Further  solution  by  Tartalea  of  Brescia  (communicated  to  Caraan)       .        .  1539 

Solution  of  biquadratics,  by  Louis  Ferrari 1556 

The  introduction  of  general  symbols  for  quantities  whether  known  or  un- 
known, by  Yieta,  (the  greatest  step  in  the  science) 1600 

Positive  and  Integral  Indices,  by  Harriot  and  Descartes        .... 

Composition  of  the  higher  equatk>ns,  by  Harriot 1610 

Application  of  algebra  to  the  expression  of  curves  and  use  ci  indeteraiioate 

quantities,  Descartes 1687 

Diophantine  problems.  Format,  about .  1640 

Negative  and  Fractional  Indices,  by  Wallis 1667 

Indefinite  division  and  indefinite  quotients,  by  Mercator       ....  1666 

General  Indices,  by  Newton 1667  or  8 

The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and 

of  the  new  analysis 1668 

[The  subsequent  improvements  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  individ- 
ually small.] 
A&iTHMETic.    Where  invented, -unknown. 

Said  to  be  brought  fit>m  Egypt  to  Greece  by  Thales,  about        .        .    A.C.    600 
Oldest  treatise  on,  known,  by  Euclid  (7tfa,  8th,  and  9th  Books  of  his  Ele- 
ments,) about A.C.    800 
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Date. 

Abi  tbm  eti  c  ,  eoniinued. 

Greek  arithmetical  notation  indefinitely  extended  by  the  octades  of  Archim- 
edes          A.C.    220 

Sexacesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy,  about 130 

Simplified  and  brought  very  near  to  the  principle  of  modern  arithmetical 

notation,  by  Apollonius,  about 220 

Notation  by  nine  digits,  and  zero,  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th  century 

in  Hindoostan 600 

Introduced  by  Mohammed  ben  Musa  from  Hindoostan  into  Arabia,  about     .    900 
Generally  used  by  Arabian  writers  in  arithmetic  and  astronomy  in  the  10th 

and  11th  centuries 1000 

Probably  introduced  by  them  into  Spain,  about 1050 

The  first  known  European  work  in  which  they  appear,  is  a  translation  of 

Ptolemy,  (in  Spain)  in  the  year 1186 

Brought  by  Leonard  of  Pisa,  from  Bugia  in  Barbary,  to  Pisa,  in  .        .        .  1202 

Probably  circulated  by  the  Alphonsine  tables,  in 1262 

This  arithmetic  generally  cultivated  by  the  Tuscans,  in  the  ISth  and  14th 

centuries 1800 

Treatises  on  this  notation  (de  Algorismo)  published  in  many  calendars  in  the 
14th  century :  it  was  generally  known  and  used  in  this  country  from  the 
beginning  of  the  15th. 
Calendar  in  Corpus  Christi  Library,  Cambridge,  for  1380,  contains  an  account 
of  them.  Calendar  for  1386,  in  English^  contains  them  throughout.  (This 
almanac  is  very  splendid,  and  is  full  of  the  astrological,  astronomical,  and 
medical  knowledge  and  prejudices  of  the  period.) 

Oldest  existing  date  TPetrarch) 1355 

The  first  monumental  date  in  Arabic  numerals,  is  on  a  brass  plate  in  the 

church  at  Ware,  (on  Ellen  Wood) 1454 

Date  in  Caxton's  "Mirrotirof  the  World'*  (Arabic  characters)  .  .  .1480 
Date  of  the  almanac  of  St.  Mary*s  Abbey,  Cupar,  Angus  ....  1482 
First  printed  book  on  algebra  and  arithmetic,  by  Lucas  de  Bargo,  in  .  .  1484 
Introduction  into  the  university  registers  in  England,  not  before  .  .  .  1500 
First  work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic,  ^e  Arte  Supputandi)  by  Ton- 
stall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 1522 

Decimal  fractions  considered  for  the  fint  time  in  La  Disme  of  Stevinus, 

published  in 1590 

This  work  translated  Into  English 1608 

Their  theory  and  notation  perfected  by  Lord  Napier  in  his  Rabdologia .        .  1617 
Continued  fractions,  by  Lord  Brounker,  P.R.S.    ......  1670 

[Since  this,  any  alterations  have  been  merely  formal.] 

Abitbmxtic  of  SiifES.    By  Euler,  about 1750 

[The  theory  had  been  hinted  at  by  Christian  Mayer  in  1727.] 
AsTKOJioMT.    Probably  the  first  science  studied;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  not 
known.    Cycle  of  the  moon  estimated  at  a  very  early  period. 
Observations  at  Babylon,  transmitted  to  Aristotle  by  Callisthenee  (according 

to  Porphyry,)  about A.C.  2250 

La  Place  speaks  confidently  of  Chinese  observations     .        .        .  A.C.  1100 

Eclipses  olthe  moon  observed  at  Babylon,  with  accuracy,  .        .A.C.  719,  720 
Gk>bular  form  of  the  earth,  the  five  zones,  some  of  the  principal  circles  of 
the  sphere,  the  opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses 
taught,  and  an  eclipse  predicted  bv  Thales  of  Miletus,  about     .  A.C.    640 

That  Uie  planets  are  unconnected  with  the  earth ;  that  they  are  the  habita- 
tions of  animated  beings ;  that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  centres  of  other 
systems ;  and  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  centre  of  the  system  of  the 
world,  maintained  by  Anaxiroander  (the  earliest  philosophic  astronomer 
on  record),  who  is  also  said  to  have  been^  the  inventor  of  maps  and  charts. 

He  was  bom  about A.C.    610 

That  the  earth  is  a  plane,  and  that  the  heavens  are  a  firmament  (jaraQtog), 
or  solid  substance,  like  the  earth,  maintained  by  Anaximenes,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  inventor  of  sun-dials  (though  probably  only  the  introducer  of 
them  into  Greece.)    He  was  born  about  .....  A.C.    554 

That  the  etherial,  or  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  were  fire ;  that  the 
fire  drew  up  from  the  earth,  and  ignited,  masses  of  stone,  which  thus 
became  stars ;  that  the  comets  were  wandering  stars ;  that  the  light  of 
small  stars  occasioned  the  white  color  of  the  milky  way,  and  that  the 
moon  ii  irregular  in  its  surface,  and  habitable  like  the  earth,  maintained 
by  Anazagorts— a  meteoric  stone  that  fell  in  llirace,  probably  misled  him 
as  to  the  etherial  regions  and  the  stars.  His  coqjectures  with  regard  to 
VOL.   Ti.  3 
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AsTKONOMir,  continued, 

the  milky  way  and  the  mooD  have  been  confirmed,  as  far  as  obsenratioiis 
have  been  carried.  The  same  philompher  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  eclipses.  He  was  banished  from  Athens,  on  a 
charg^e  of  insulting^  and  contemning  the  gods,  by  teaching  natural  phi- 
losophy.    He  was  born  about A.C.     600 

Pythagoras,  the  disciple  of  Thales,  travelled,  like  bis  master,  into  the  east, 
and,  like  him,  corrected  the  errors  into  which  his  countrymen  had  fallen. 
He  demonstrated,  from  the  varying  altitudes  of  the  stars  by  change  of 
place,  that  the  earth  must  be  round ;  that  there  might  be  antipodes  on  the 
opposite  part  of  the  globe  ;  that  Venus  was  the  morning  and  evening  star; 
that  the  universe  consisted  of  twelve  spheres — the  sphere  of  the  earth, 
the  sphere  of  the  water,  the  sphere  of  the  air,  the  sphere  of  fire,  the 
spheres  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
and  the  sphere  of  the  stars.  He  admitted  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
and  even  calculated  the  height  of  the  people  in  the  moon ;  and  he  roam- 
tained  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve  spheres  must  produce  delightfiil 
sounds  inaudible  to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  "  the  music  of  the 
spheres.'*  He  was  persecuted  and  is  said  to  have  perished  with  hunger, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  about A.C.     606 

Democritus  maintained  that  more  planets  would  be  discovered  about      A.C.    450 

Metonic  cycle  of  19  years  7  months,  as  the  period  of  coincidence  in  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  introduced  16th  July  A.C.    483 

The  lunar  month  estimated  at  29  d.  12  h.  43'  38'',  and  the  year  at  366|  days, 

by  JBudoxus,  who  died  about A.C.     868 

[The  same  philosopher  attempted  to  explain  the  planetary  motions,  by  a 
very  complicated  assemblage  of  concentric  spheres.] 

An  occultation  of  Mars  by  the  moon ;  and  one  of  a  star  by  Jupiter,  observed 
by  Aristotle,  about A.C.     367 

About  the  same  time  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  is  said  to  have  travelled  to  Ice- 
land, and  seen  the  sun  in  the  north ;  he  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  at  23'  50^,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  ol>served  the  de- 
pendence of  the  tides  upon  the  meon. 

rThis  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  first  epoch  in  the 
history  of  astronomy ;  and  though  some  of  the  conjectures  made  during 
it  were  sagacious  enough,  there  were  no  great  connecting  principles. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  meansof 
ascertaining  them ;  and  they  had  no  other  notion  of  the  stability  of  Che 
system,  but  that  of  its  being  upheld  by  solid  spheres.  Only  one  attempt 
was  made  to  account  for  the  stability  of  the  earth ;  that  by  Parmenides, 
who  argued  upon  what  is  called  the  sufficient  reason ;  that  it  had  iio 
reason  to  fall  in  one  way  rather  than  another,  could  not  fall  all  wajrs  at 
once,  and  therefore  stood.  In  the  next  epoch,  that  during  which  the 
school  of  Alexandria  flourished,  the  first  of  these  desiderata  was  supplied, 
and  practical  astronomy  became  a  science  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  modem 
times  to  supply  the  latter,  and  perfect  the  theory  of  this  most  sublime  and 
beautiful  branch  of  human  knowledge.] 

The  positions  of  the  stars  with  regard  to  the  equator,  and  the  equinoxes  de- 
termined by  Aristillus  and  Timarchus,  about        ....      A.C.    800 

Relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  first  calculated  geometrically,  by 
Aristarcbus,  who  also  maintained  the  stability  of  the  sun,  about  A.C.    280 

The  magnKude  of  the  earth  calculated,  from  the  measuring  of  an  arc  of  a 
meridian,  by  Eratosthenes,  about A.C.    240 

Planetarium  constructed  by  Archimedes,  before     ....        A.C.    213 

The  whole  science  revised ;  the  true  length  of  the  year  found ;  the  equatioa 
of  time  pointed  out ;  the  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  the  inclinaikm 
of  her  orbit;  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  more  than  1000  stars  deter- 
mined ;  table  of  terrestrial  latitudes  and  longitudes  projected,  and  first 
meridian  referred  to  the  Canary  isles,  by  Hipparchus,  about  A.C.     140 

[After  this,  little  was  done  for  nearly  800  years.] 

The  second  inequality,  or  "  evection  "  of  the  moon  discovered ;  the  places 
and  distances  of  the  planets  accurately  observed ;  the  precession  of  tfie 
equinoxes  confirmed ;  the  system  of  epicycles  for  explaining  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  celesUal  motions  introduced,  and  general  tables  drawn  up  by 

Ptolemy,  about 180 

[The  science  neglected  for  more  Uian  600  jretrs.] 

Resumed  by  the  Arabs,  about 800 
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IlaU. 

AsTSONOMT,  eonHnued, 

Refraction  of  the  atnaosphere  and  cause  of  twilight  explained  by  Alhazen, 

about 1001 

Alphonsine  tables  constructed^  under  the  patronage  of  Alphonao  X.,  of  Leon 

and  Castile 1284 

1487 
1600 
1630 
1601 
1681 
1631 


Very  accurate  tables  formed  by  Ulugh  Beigh,  a  Tartar  prince 

Clock  first  used  in  astronomy,  by  Waltfaer,  before  . 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  celestial  motions  revived  by  Copernicus 

Observation  greatly  improved  by  Tycho  Brabe,  who  died 

The  true  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  discovered  by  Kepler,  who  died 

Tnnsit  of-Mercury  over  the  sun,  observed  by  Gasseodi  . 

[About  the  same  time  Horrox  observed  the  transit  ctf  Venus,  and  Bayer 
made  his  catalogue  of  the  stars.] 

Telescope  used  in  astronomy,  innumerable  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  a 
4ieculiarity  in  the  form  of  Saturn,  and  many  other  phenomena  discovered 
by  Galileo,  who  was  compelled  to  deny  the  truth  by  seven  Cardinals,  in 
1633.    He  died 1648 

Degree  of  the  meridian  measured  in  France,  and  magnitude  of  the  earth 
determined  by  Picart 1669 

Map  of  the  moon  constructed  by  Hevelius 1670 

PRINCIPIA   PUBLISHED 1687 

Bing  and  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn  discovered  by  Huygens.    He  died     .        1688 
fiistory  of  the  heavens  and  catalogue  of  the  stars  completed  by  Flamstead, 

after  thirty-three  years  labor 1688 

Inequalities  of  the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  discovered  by  Richer, 

(from  these,  Huygens  inferred  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.)    He 

died 1696 

Four  satellites  of  Satnm ;  the  diurnal  rotation  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mars ; 

the  zodaical  light,  and  otlier  discoveries  by  Cassiai.    He  died  1712 

Parallax  of  the  sun  :  lunar  theory,  laws  of  comets.  Dr.  Halley.    He  died       1742 
Method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 

orjtars 

Approximate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  hy  Clairault      .       1747 

Reappearance  of  Halley's  comet 1768 

Aberration  of  the  stars  and  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  discovered,  and  law  of 

atmospheric  refiaction  investigated,  W  Dr.  Bradley.    He  died    .  1762 

JSolar  and  lunar  tables  and  catalogue  of  the  stars  omstructed  by  Mayer^  of 

Gottingea.    He  died 1762 

Celestial  inequalities  found  to  be  periodical  by  La  Grange,  about    .        .        1780 
Uranus,  with  its  six  satellites,  and  two  satellites  of  Saturn  discovered ;— - 

«arly  observations  of  the  motions  of  double  stars ;— and  the  probable 

motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  toward  the  constellation  Hercules ;— by 

Dr.  Herachel,  from  .        .        , 1781 

Ceres  discovered  by  Piazzi •        1801 

PaUas,  by  Dr.  Olbers 1802 

Juno,  by  Mr.  Harding    .        , 1804 

Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers 1807 

MxcANXi^UE  CsLBBTB  published,  periods  of  the  planetary  inequalities  in- 

▼estigated,  and  many  improvements  made  by  Laplace  .  1799 

fiAKOMBTER.  Invented  by  TorricelU 1648 

Pressure  of  the  air  proved  by  Pascal       .......        1648 

Employed  as  a  weather-glass,  and  for  the  mensuration  of  heights,  about  .        1660 
CoHic  SscTions.    Supposed  first  author  who  wrote  on  their  properties.  Me- 

ncdimus  (probably)    .........       A.C.    800 

Complete  treatise  on,  by  Apollonius  of  Perga,  about       .        •  A.C.    160 

Translated  by  the  Arabs,  aWt S60 

Seven  remaining  books  of  the  eight  of  Apollonius,  translated  by  Borolli,  in      1661 

[The  parabola  applied  to  projectiles  by  Galileo,  and  the  ellipse  to  the 

orbits  of  planets  bv  Kepler.] 
Coihiko-Prkss.  Said  to  be  invented  hy  Antonio  Brucher  in  .  IMS 

Introduced  into  England  in     ........        •        1562 

Machinery.  Introduoed  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  near  Birming- 
ham, about  1800 

Diviho-Be!.!.,  mentioned,  though  obscurely,  by  Aristotle  A.C.    825 

First  used  in  Europe 1509 

Said  to  have  been  used  on  the  coast  of  Mull  in  searching  for  the  wreck  •f 

partofthe  Armada,  befi^re 1080 

Elbgtricxtt,  of  amber,  known  to  Thales A.C.    600 
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20  OBSBBVATIONB   AND   1N8COVKRIB8  IN  [AUO. 

Data. 

Electricxtt,  continued. 

Found  in  variouB  substances  by  Dr.  Gilbert IGOO 

Substances  classed  as  electrics  or  non-conduclors,  and  non-electrics  or  con- 
ductors, and  the  identity  of  Electricity  and  ligfatniog  hinted  at  by  Mr. 

Gray,  about 1730 

Identity  proved  by  Frankfin 1752 

Electiu>-Magnetism.  First  experiments  by  Professor  Oersted  (of  Copenhaeen) 
to  determine  some  analogies  between  Blaisnetism  and  Electricity,  which 
relations  had  previously  been  imperfectly  detected  by  Rltter  .  1807 

The  principle  more  completely  established  by  Oersted 1820 

rrhe  discovery  was  followed  by  subsequent  ezperimeots  an  England, 
France,  and  Germany.] 

Fluxions,  invented  by  Newton 1089 

Differential  calculus,  by  Leibnitz 1684 

rrhe  finest  applications  of  the  calculus,  by  Newton,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and 
Laplace.] 

Galvanism.  First  publication  on,  by  Galvani 1798 

Voltaic  pile 1800 

Decorofxmtion  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  by  Davy,  1806  to    ...        .  1820 
Geometry,  when  first  used  not  known 

Introduced  into  Greece  by  Thales,  about A.C.    640 

Euclid's  Elements  compiled,  about A.C.    280 

Relation  of  the  q»here  and  cylinder,  Archimedes,  about  .  A.C.    240 

Properties  of  the  spiral,  Conon,  about  same  time. 

Trigonometry,  Geber  ben  Alpha,  about 1050 

Gradt7Atino  Engine.   By  Hindley  of  York,  about 1740 

Ramsden's  dividing  machine,  which  received  a  premium  from  the  Board  of 

Longitude 1774 

GtrNNER7.  First  treatise  on,  by  Tartaglia,  Venicd 15S7 

Path  of  a  projectile  determined  by  GaUleo    .......  1638 

Path  in  a  resisting  medium  determined  by  BeniMiUi  ? 

Theory  perfected  by  Robins 1742 

HoROLooT.  Clepsydrae,  or  water  clocks,  when  first  introduced,  not  known 

Toothed  wheels  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about     .  .  A.C.    140 

Found  by  Cesar  on  invading  Britain A.C.      55 

Another  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Richard,  Abbot  of  8c  Alban's, 

about 1S26 

Inventor  of  the  scapement  clock  not  known  (supposed  to  be  Geri>ert,  about 

1000).    One  said  to  be  made  at  Paris  by  Vick 1970 

Pendulum  affirmed  to  have  been  adapted  by  Galileo  the  younger  1649  ? 

Christian  Huygens  contested  the  priority  of  this  discovery,  and  made  a 

pendulum  clock,  before 1658 

[It  was  affirmed  by  Grignon  that  the  first  pendulum  clock  was  made  in 
England  by  Robert  Harris,  in  1641,  and  erected  in  the  church  of  8t. 
Paul's  Covent  Garden.] 
Dead  beat  and  horizontal  escapements  by  Graham,  about     ....  1700 

[The  subsequent  principal  improvementu  were,  the  spiral -balance  spring 
suggested,  and  the  duplex  scapement  invented,  by  Dr.  Hooke^-pifot 
holes  jewelled  by  Facio— detached  scapement  invented  by  Madge,  and 
improved  by  Berthoud,  Arnold,  Eamshaw,  and  others.] 
Htdrodtnamics.    Probably  first  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  scikool,  about    A.C.    800 
Pressure  of  fluids  <fiscovered  by  Archimedes,  about  .  A.C.    250 

Forcing-pump  and  air  fountain  invented  by  Hero,  about       .  A.C.    120 

Water-mills  known  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chiist 
Experiments  on  running  water,  and  the  quantities  discharged  from  (fiffereot 
sized  orifices  at  different  depths,  by  Julius  Frontinus        .        .        .        .110 

The  science  revived  by  Galileo,  about  .......  1600 

Effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  fluids,  Torricelli,  Viviani,  tad  Pascal, 

1643  to 1647 

Capillary  attraction  discovered  by  Rohault,  about 1689 

By  Boyle,  about  same  time. 

Hydrostatical  press  (since  brought  into  use  by  Bramab),  Pascal  .  .  1664 

Theory  and  phenomena  of  rivers,  Guglielmini 1697 

Correct  theory  of  fluids,  and  oscillation  of  waves,  Newton    ....  1714 

Equilibrium  of  fluids,  D'Alembert 17S4 

Scientific  form  given  to  Hydrodynamics  by  Daniel  Beraoulli                        .  17SS 
Resistance  of  fluids,  the  same 1752 


183S.]  MATHEMATICS   AND   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ^1 

Data. 
LooABiTHMs.    Invented  by  Napier.  PubUihed  .......  1617 

Proposed  chan^  of  the  base  by  Brigga 1615 

Logarithmic  Eme«,  &c.,  calculated ;  and  Logarithmic  scale  coostracted  by 

Ounter,  about .  16^0 

Changed  to  the  present  form  by  Brigga 1638 

Maonetism.    Mariner's  compass  in  use  in  Europe  before 1150 

I  [Said  to  have  been  used  much  earlier  for  land  travelling  in  China.] 

North  and  south  poles  of  the  magnet  described  by  Norman  ....  1581 

Experiments  on  Magnetism,  by  Dr.  Gilbert 1600 

Making  of  artificial  magnets  explained  by  the  same. 
MscHANics.    The  time  when  the  simple  mechanical  powers  were  first  introduced, 

not  known ;  nor  even  the  machinerv  by  which  the  immense  manses  of 

stone  which  are  found  io  some  of  tne  ancient  edifices  were  moved  and 

elevated. 
First  writing  en  Mechaaics  by  Aristotle,  about      ....         A.C.    820 
The  fundamental  property  of  the  lever  demonstrated ;  the  pulley  said  to  be 

demonstrated ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  treated  of  by  Archimedes    A.C.    205 
Hand-mill,  or  quern,  used  at  a  very  early  period.    Remains  of  Roman  ones 

found  in  Yorkshire. 
Cattle-mills  (MoUb  iumentarim)f  also  used  by  the  Romans. 
Water-mill  Q>robably  invented  in  Asia)— the  first  described  was  near  the 

dwelling  of  Mitbndates,  about A.C.      70 

Water-miU  erected  on  the  Tiber,  about A.C.      50 

Roman  water-mills  placed  on  the  Canals,  about 500  ? 

Ffoating-mills  on  the  Tiber,  about 586 

Tide  m&ls  at  Venice,  about 1078 

Wind-mills,  when  introduced  oneertain,  rrnnmon  in  the  12th  oentnry  .        .  1200 

Saw-mills  (said  to  be  in  use)  at  Augsbarsr .  1882 

Theory  of  the  inclined  plane  investigated  by  Cardan,  about  .  1540 

Work  on  statics,  by  Stevhius 1586 

Theory  of  faUing  bodies,  GalUeo 1688 

Theory  of  oscillation,  Huysens,  about 1647 

Laws  of  Collision,  Wallis,  Huygens,  Wren,  about 1662 

Epicydoidal  form  of  the  teeth  <»  wheels,  Roemer        .        .        *        .        .  1675 

Percussion  and  animal  medianics,  Borelli ;  he  died 1679 

Application  of  mechaidcs  Io  astronomy,  paralielogism  of  iSMves,  laws  of  mo- 
tion, &c.,  Newton 1679? 

Problem  of  the  catenary  with  the  analysis.  Dr.  Gregorv       ....  1697 
Spirit  level  (and  many  other  valuable  inveaticm^,  by  Dr.  Hooke,  from 

1660  to 1702 

Navigation.    Plane  charts  and  mariner's  compass  used  about    ....  1420 

Variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by  Columbus 1499 

That  the  oblique  rhumb  lines  are  spirals,  diicofvered  by  Nonius    .  .  1587 

First  treatise  on 1545 

The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne 1577 

Mercator's  chart 1509 

Davis's  quadrant,  or  backstaff,  for  measuring  angles,  about  ....  1600 

Logarithmic  tables  applied  to  navigation  by  Gunter 1620 

Middle  latitude  sailing  introduced 1628 

Norwood's  mensuratioD  of  a  degree 1681 

Hadley's  quadrant 1781 

Harrison's  time-keeper  used 1764 

Nautical  almanac  fint  published 1767 

Barlow's  theory  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 1820 

Obsbsvatort.    One  of  the  first  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  BehM  At 

Babylon ;  and  another,  the  (reputed)  tomb  of  Osymandyas  in  Egypt 
The  first  in  authentic  history  at  Alexandria,  about  A.C.    800 

First  modem  meridional  instrument,  by  Copemieos     .....  1540 

First  observatory  at  Cassel 1561 

Tycho  Brahe's  at  Uranibourg .  1576 

Astronomical  tower  at  Copemiagen 1657 

Royal  (French) 1667 

Royal  Observatory  at  Greenvrieh         ......••  1675 

Berlin,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Leibnitz 1711 

Petereburg 1725 

OxfoM 1772 

Dublin 1788 

Cambridge 1824 


%  OBSERVATIONS   AND   DI8C0VERIES|   &C.  [AuG. 

DsM. 

Optics.    Burning  lenses  known  at  Athens  at  least         ....  A.C.    424 

Two  of  the  leading  principles  known  to  the  Platooists .  A.C.    300 

First  treatise  on,  by  Euclid,  about A.C.    2S0 

The  magnifying  power  of  convex  glasses  and  concave  mirrors,  and  the  pris- 
matic colors  produced  by  angular  glass,  mentioned  by  Seneca,  about         .      50 

Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Ptolemy,  about 120 

Greatly  improved  by  Alhazen,  about    . 1108 

Hints  for  spectacles  and  telescopes  given  by  Roger  Bacon,  about  .  .  1280 
Spectacles  (said  to  be)  invented  by  Salvinus  Armatus,  of  Pisa,  before  .  .  1800 
Camera  obscura  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Baptista  Porta  .        .  1560 

Telescopes  invented  by  Leonard  Digges,  about 1571 

Telescope  made  by  Jansen  (who  is  said  also  to  have  Invented  the  micro- 
scope), about 1609 

[The  same  instrument  constructed  by  Galileo,  wiAout  using  the  production 
of  Jansen.] 

Astronomical  telescope  suggested  by  Kepler 1611 

Microscope,  according  to  Huygens,  invented  by  Drebbel,  about  .        •        .  1621 
[Jansen  and  Galileo  have  also  been  stated  to  be  the  inventors.] 

Casseg^nian  reflector . 

Law  of  refraction  discovered  by  Snellius,  about 1624 

Reflecting  telescope,  James  Gregory 1668 

,  Newton 1666 

Motion  and  velocity  of  light,  Roemer,  and  after  him  Caasini  (velocity 

190,000,000  miles  in  sixteen  minutes)  about 1667 

Double  refraction  explained  by  Bartholinus 1669 

Newton's  discoveries 1674 

Telescopes  with  a  single  lens,  by  Tschimhausen,  about       ....  1690 

Polarization  of  light.    Huygens,  about 1698 

Structure  of  the  eye  explained  by  Petit,  about 1700 

Achromatic  telescope  constructed  by  Mr.  Hall  (but  not  made  public)  in  .  178S 
Constructed  by.DoIlond,  most  likely  without  any  knowledge  of  Hall's  .  1757 

Herschell's  great  reflecting  telescope,  erected  at  Slough      ....  1789 

Camera  ludda  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston 1807 

Ramage's  front-view  reflecting  telescope  erected  at  Greenwich  .        .        •  1820 

PirxuMATics.    Pressure  of  the  air  discovered  by  Torricelli         ....  1645 

Found  to  vary  with  the  height,  by  Pascal    .......  1647 

Air-pump  invented  by  Otto  Guericke 1654 

Air-pump  improved  and  rendered  more  manageable  by  Boyle,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  **  Mechanica  Hydraulico  Pneumatica,"  by  Schottus,  in  which 

Guericke's  experiments  were  described 1657 

SHIP-BUXX.DINO.    First  treated  as  a  science  by  Hoite 1606 

Stbam-engikk.    Idea  of,  by  Ifae  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  In- 
ventions, as  a  <*  wajy  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,"  published  in   •  .  1668 

Captain  Savory's  engine  for  raising  water 1696 

Papin's  engine  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society 1699 

Atmosphenc  engine,  by  Savery  and  Newcomen 1718 

Watf  s  invention  of  performing  condensation  in  a  separate  vessel  from  the 

cylinder 1765 

His  first  patent 1769 

His  engines  upon  a  lar^  scale  erected  in  manu&ctories,  and  his  patent  re- 
newed bv  act  of  parhament 1775 

His  expansion  engine  . 1778 

Made  to  give  a  rotary  motion,  Washboroueh's  patent  ....  1778-9 
Double-acting  engine  propos^  by  Dr.  Fakk  on  Newcomen's  principle        .  1779 

Double  engine  executed  by  Watt 1781 

Trevithick's  high-pressure  engine 1802 

Woolfs  doobloicylinder  expansion  engine 1804 

{Btbam-Boat.    Patent  taken  out  for,  by  Hulls 1796 

Tried  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  in   .        .        .        .  1788 

Put  in  practice  on  the  Clyde 1802 

— in  America 1807 

l^x&iffOMKTSR.    Very  imperfect  ones  invented,  according  to  Italian  writers  by 

Santorio,  according  to  Dutch  writers  by  Drebbel,  befbre  ....  1626 

Fahrenheit's 1780 

Reaumur's— (the  9eaU  called  Reaumur's  soon  after  1780— the  mode  of  con- 
struction, by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits,  several  years  after.) 
The  Centigrade,  by  Celsius 1742 
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LIST  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

In  oar  lut  yolame,  wo  intertod  a  list  of  the  principal  American  Authon.  We  now  publish  anotheir 
with  ■onie  eorreetiont  and  lar^e  additioni.  Though  we  have  taken  pains  to  make  the  enumeration  eom- 
plettt,^et  we  are  far  from  thiokiog  that  it  b.  The  nrst  column  giTOt  the  names ;  the  second  the  dates  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  writers ;  the  third  their  principal  residence ;  the  fourth,  the  nature  of  their 
writings. 

Abbot,  Abiel  1770-1828  Beverly,  Ms.        Letters  from  Cuba,  Sermons. 
Adair,  James  Kentucky,  History  of  the  Indians. 

Adams,  John  1740  Newport,  R.  I.     Volume  of  Poems,  Sermons. 

Adams,  John  1732-1826  Quincy,  Ms.         Speeches,  Politics,  Law. 

Adams,  Samuel  1722-1803  Boston,  Ms.  Miscellaneous  papers. 

Addison,  Alexander  175^1807  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Law  Reports,  Charges. 
Aitkin,  Robert  1802  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Trieatise  on  Commerce. 

Alexander,  Caleb  1828  Mendon,  Ms.        School  Books,  Sermons. 

Alexander,  William  New  Jersey,        Miscellaneous. 

Allen,  Benjamin  1829  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Editor  of  Ch.  Magazine. 

Allen,  Ethan  1789  Colchester,  Vt     Political,  Infidelity. 

Allen,  Ebenezer  1805  Vermont,  History  of  Vermont 

Allen,  James  1747  Brookline,  Ms.     Sermons. 

Allen,  James  1739-1808  Boston,  Ms.         Miscellaneous  Poetry. 
Allen,  James  1710  Boston,  Ms.  Sermons. 

Allen,  John  1596-1671  Dedhara,  Ms.       Sermons,  Church  government 

Allen,  Paul  1775-1826  Baltimore,  Md.     History,  Belles  Lettres. 

Allen,  Solomon  M.  1789-1817  Middlebury,  Vt   Miscellaneous. 

Allison,  Francis  1705-1777  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Languages,  Theology. 
Alsop,  George  Maryland,  Colonial  History. 

Alsop,  Richard  175^1815  Middletown,  Ct  Poems,  Miscellaneous. 

Ames,  Fisher  1758-1808  Dedham,  Ms.       Political  Writings,  one  vol. 

Anderson,  Rufus  1765-1814  Wenham,  Ms.      Sermons,  Treatise  on  Baptism. 

Andrews,  John  1746-1813  Philadelphia,  Pa.  System  of  logic.  Sermons. 
Andrews,  Loring  1805  Charleston,  S.  C.  Miscellaneous,  Politics. 

Antes,  John  1740-1811  Pennsylvania,      Miscell.  Autobiography. 

Anthony,  Susanna  1726-1791  Newport,  R.  I.     Miscellanies,  Letters. 
Appleton,  Nathaniel  1693-1784  Cambridge,  Ms.   Miscellaneous  Sermons. 
Appleton,  Nathaniel  1798  Assays  against  slave  trade. 

Appleton,  Jesse  1772-1819  Brunswick,  Me.   Sermons,  Lectures. 

Apthorp,  East  1733-1816  England,  Epis.  controversies.  Sermons. 

Arnold,  Josiah  S.  1796  St  Johnsbury,  Vt  Poetry. 

Ashley,  Jonathan  1713-1780  Deerfield,  Ms.      Sermons. 

Ashmon,  Jehudi  1794-1828  Liberia,  Africa,    Journals,  Letters. 
Austin,  Benjamin  1820  Boston,  Political  Writings. 

Austin,  Samuel  1830  Worcester,  Ms.    Theol.  Treatises,  Sermons. 

Bache,  Benjamin  F.  1799  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Political  Writer. 

Backus,  Isaac  1724-1806  Middleboro'  Ms.  History  of  Baptists. 

BackuB,  Charles  1749-1803  Somers,  Ct  Vol.  on  Regen.,  Sermons. 

Backus,  Azel  1766-1815  Clinton,  N.  Y.      Miscellaneous,  Sermons. 
Bacon,  Thomajs  1768  Fredericktown,    Commerce,  Law. 

Baily,  John  1644-1697  Boston,  Ms.         Latin  Odes,  Sermons. 

Balch,  William  1704-1792  Bradford,  Ms.       Sermons. 

Baldwin,  Thomas  1753-1825  Boston,  Ms.         Controversy,  Sermons. 
Banister,  John  1687  Botany,  Zoology. 

Barclay,  Henry  1755  New  York  City,  Indian  Translations. 

Bard,  John  1716-1799  Do.  Treatises  in  Medicine. 

Bard,  Saoiael  1742-1821  Do.  Medicine,  Surgery. 

Barnard,  John  1681-1670  Marblehead,  Ms.  History,  Sermons,  Poetry. 


Barnard,  John 
Barnard,  Thomas 
Barnard,  ESdward 
Barnes,  Daniel  H. 
Barres,  Jos.  F.  W. 
Bartlett,  Josiah 
Barton,  Benj.  S. 
Baitram,  John 
Bartram,  William 
Bayard,  James  A. 
Bayley,  Richard 
Baynam,  William 
Beach,  John 
Beach,  Abraham 
Beck,  George 

Belknap,  Jeremy 

Bellamy,  Joseph 

Benezet,  Anthony 

Bentley,  William 
Berkeley,  William 
Bernard,  Francis 
Beverley,  Robert 
Bigelow,  Timothy 
Bingham,  Caleb 
Blair,  James 
Blair,  Samuel 
Blair,  John 
Blair,  Samuel 
Bland,  Richard 
Bland,  Theodoric 
Bleecker,  Ann  E. 
Bleecker,  Anthony 
Bond,  Thomas 
Bordley,  John  B. 
Bostwick,  David 
Boudinot,  Elias 
Bowden,  John 
Bowdoin,  James 
Bowdoin,  James 
Boylston,  Zabdiel 
Brackenridfire,  H.  H. 
Bradford,  William 
Bradford,  William 
Bradley,  Wm.  H. 
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1718 
1714-1776 
1711-1774 
1785-1818 
1703-1804 
175^1820 
1766-1815 
1701-1777 
1739-1823 
1767-1815 
1745-1801 
174^1814 

1782 
1740-1827 

1812 

1744-1798 

1719-1790 

1713-1784 

1758-1819 

1644 

1779 

1716 

1767-1821 

1757-1815 

1743 

1751 

1720-1771 

1711-1818 

1778 

1742-1790 

175'^-1783 

1778-1827 

1712-1784 

1728-1804 

1720-1763 

1740-1819 

1752-1817 

1727-1790 

1752-1811 

1680-1766 

1749-1816 

1588-1657 

1755-1795 

1825 


Bradstreet,  Anne      1612-1672 


Brainerd,  J.  G.  C. 
Brainerd,  David 
Brattle,  William 
Brattle,  Thomas 
Bray,  Thomas 
Breckenridge,  John 
Brinsmead,  William 
Bromfield,  Ed. 
Brooks,  John 

Brown,.  Wm»  H. 

Brown,  Saml*  M.  B» 


1797-1828 

1718-1747 

167^1717 

1657-1713 

1730 

1806 

1701 

1723-1746 

1752-1825 


Andover,  Ms.       Sermons. 

Salem,  Ms.  Do. 

Haverhill,  Ms.         Do. 

New  York  City,  Concholo^,  Philology. 

Prince  Edward  IslChaits,  Nautical  Surveys. 

Charlestown,  ]y(^.Medical,  Lit  and  Polit  pap. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Nat  Philoe.,  Philol.,  Botany. 

Do.  Natural  History,  Travels. 

Do.  Travels,  Philology,  Botany. 

Wilmington,  Del.Political  Speeches. 
New  York  City,  Medical  Essays. 
Caroline  Co.  Va.  Journals  in  Medicine. 
Reading,  Ct        Ecclesiastical  Documents. 
New  York  City,  Sermons. 
Lexington,  Ky.    Philosophy,  Poetry. 

Dover.  N.H.       j  "'•^-^^^rESl^'^' 
Bethlem,  Ct        Sermons,  Polemical  Divinity. 

PhU^lelphi.,  Pa.  I  '^^riclSisi!''"* 
Salem,  Ms.  Sermons,  Psalms,  History. 

Williamsburg,  VaHistory  of  Virginia. 
Boston,  Ms.  Political  Letters,  Philology. 

Virginia,  History  of  Virginia. 

Medford,  Ms.       Orations. 
Boston,  Ms.         School  Books,  Translations. 
Williamsb'g,  Va.  Four  volumes  of  Sermons. 
Neshaming,  Pa.  Hist  of  Revivals  of  Religion. 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.    Religious  Writings. 
Germantown,  Pa.  Orations. 
Virginia,  Politics,  Commerce. 

Do.  Poetry. 

Tomhanic,  N.  Y.  Poetry,  Miscellanies. 
New  York  City,  Miscell.  literature,  Poetry. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Various  Medical  Works. 
Do.  Treatises  on  Agriculture. 

New  York  City,  Sermons. 
Burlington,  N.  J.  Orations,  Star  in  the  West 
New  York  City,  Letters  and  Tracts  on  Epis. 
Boston,  Ms.  Astronomy,  Philosophy. 

Dorchester,  Ms.  Agricultural  Tracts. 
Boston,  Ms.  Medical  and  Natural  Philos. 

Baltimore,  Md.     On  Banks,  Law,  Poems,  Mis. 
Plymouth,  Ms.     History  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Treatise  on  rrison  Discipline. 
Providence,  R.  I.  Fijpitive  Poetry. 
Boston  Ms  ^  Earliest  Poetic  volume  writ- 

'       '  ^     ten  in  America. 

Hartford,  Ct        Poems,  Newspaper  Articles. 
Indian  country,    Missionary  Journals  and  Let 
Cambridge,  Ms.   System  of  Logic. 
Boston,  Ms.  Philosophical  Papers. 

Maryland,  Religious  Miscellanies. 

Lexington,  Ky.    Speeches. 
Marlborough,  Ms.Latin  Historical  JoumaL 
Boston,  Ms.         Literary  MisceUanies. 
Medford,  Ms.       Polit  Messages,  Med.  Tracts. 
\  Murfteesboro',  j  p^^^ 


1766-1798 

1768-1805  Bolton,  Ms.         ttedical  Dinertatioas. 


i 
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Brown,  Charles  B.  1771-1813  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Novels  and  Politica. 

Brown,  Francis  1784-1820  Hanover,  N.  H.    Sermons. 

Bruce,  Archibald  1771-1818  New  York  City,  Mineralogical  Journal. 

Bruen,  Matthias,  1798-1829  Do.  Literary  Miscell.,  Sermons. 

Buckingham,  Thos.  1669-1731  Hartford,  Ct        Sermons. 

Buckminster,  Jos.  1697-1780  Rutland,  Ms.        Sermons^  Dissertations. 

Buckminster,  Jos.  1751-1812  Portsmouth,  N.H.Occasional  Sermons. 
Buckminster,  Jos.  S.1784-1812  Boston,  Ms.  Hymns,  Sermons,  Crit  Rev. 


Buell,  Samuel 
Buist,  George 
Bulfinch,  Thomas 
Bulkley,  Peter 
Bulkley,  John 
Burke,  John  D* 
Burr,  Aaron 
Byles,  Mather 


1716-1798  £asthampton,L.I.Religious  Narrative,  Sermons. 
1770-1808  Charleston,  S.  C.  Hymns,  Sermons,  School  Bks. 
1728-1757  Boston,  Ms.  Medical  Treatises. 

1583-1659  Coneord,  Ms.       Latin  Poetry,  Sermons. 

1731  Colchester,  Ct    Treatise  on  Indian  Rights. 

1808  Virginia,  History  of  Virgmia. 

1714-1757  Princeton,  N.  J.  Theolog.  Treatises,  Sermons. 
1706-1788  Boston,  Ms.  Poems,  Sermons,  Essays. 


Cadwallader,  Thos.   1707-1779  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Medical  Treatises. 


Callender,  John 
Callender,  James  F. 
Caner,  Henry 
Capen,  Joseph 
Carlton,  Osgood 

Carter,  Nath.  H. 

Carver,  Jonathan 
Caiy,  Thomas 

Caiy,  Samuel 

Chalmers,  Lionel 


1707-1748  Newport,  R.  I.     History  of  Rhode  Island. 

1803  Richmond,  Va.     Politics,  Poetry. 
1700-1792  Boston,  Ms.  Epis.  Controversy,  Sermons. 

164&-1725  Dorchester,  Ms.   Poems. 

1816  Litchfield,  N.  H.  Maps,  Charts,  Arithmetic. 
1788-1830  New  York  City,  j  Newspaper  B»ay«,  Travels, 

1732-1780  Connecticut,        Travels  among  the  Indians. 
1745-1808  Newburyport,Ms.Sermons. 

1785-1815  Boston,  Ms.  [^''' slrmoS.^^^^''  ^'"^'' 

1715-1777  Charleston,  S.  C.  Medical  Essays. 


Chandler,  Thos.  B.   1726-1790  Elizabethtown,     Episcopal  Tracts,  Sermons. 


Chandler,  Isaac 
Chapin,  Walter 
Chauncy,.  Charles 
Chauncy,  Charles 
Chauncy,  Charles 
Cheever,  Ezekiel 
Christmas,  Jos.  S. 
Clap,  Roger 
Clap,  Thomas 
Clark,  Peter 
Clark,  Jonas 
Clarke,  John 
Clarke,  Richard 
Clayton^  John 
Cleaveland,  John 
Clifton,  William 
GhntoD,  De  Witt 

Cobbett,  Thomas 

Coffin,  John  G. 
Coffin,  Robert  S. 


1701-1749  South  Carolina,    Thec^ogical  Essays. 

1827  Woodstock,  Y t   Missionary  Gazetteer. . 
1589-1671  Cambridge,  Ms.   Sermons,Controver8ial  Tracts. 
1705-1787  Boston,  Ms*  Do.  do. 

1747-1823  New  Haven,  Ct.  Law  Tracts. 
1615-1708  Boston,  Ms.  Twenty  Editions  Latin  Grant 

1803-1830  New  York  City,  Letters,  Essays. 
1604-1691  Dorchester,  Ms.  Autobiography. 
1703-1767  New  Haven,  Ct  Sermons,  Philosoph.  Essays. 

1768  Danvers,  Ms.        Sermons,  Theological  Tracts. 
1730-1805  Lexington,  Ms.    Sermons,  Yiew  Lex.  Battle. 
1755-1798  Boston,  Ms.  Sermons,  Let  to  a  Student 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Prophetical  Essays. 
1686-1773  Williamsburgh,    Botany,  Philosophy. 
1722-1799  Ipswich,  Ms.         Revival  Narrative,  Sermsns. 
1772-1799  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Poems,  Letters. 
1789-1828  Albany,  N.  Y.     Pol.  Eeon.,  Lit  Addresses. 

160^1685  Ipswich,  Ms.         T' ^^^iTJJ^'"  " 

1829  Boston^  Ms.  Medical  Tracts. 

1797-1827  Newbury port,M8.Misce]laneou8  Poems. 


Colden,  Cadwallader  168&-1776  New  York  City,  Medicine,  PhUosophy. 


Coleman,  William 
Colman,  Benjamin 
Cooke,  EMsha 
Cooper,  WiUiaa 
Cooper,  Samuel 
Copley,  John  S. 
Cornelius,  Elias 
Cotton,  John 


1829  Do. 

1673-1747  Boston,  Ms. 

1737  Do. 

1694^1743  Do. 

1725-1783  Do. 

1738-1815  Da. 

1795-1832  Do. 

1585-1652  Do. 


Newspaper  Essays. 
Poems,  Sermons,  Miscell. 
Political  Papers. 
Sermons. 

Sermons,  Poems,  Politics. 
Historical  Paintings. 
Sermons,  Reports. 
Theology,  Sermons. 
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Cotton,  John 
Cotton,  Josiah 
Coxe,  Daniel 
Coxe,  Tench 
Crafts,  William 
Cranch,  Richard 
Croswell,  Andrew 
Cummings,  Jacob  A. 
Cutbush,  James 
Cutler,  Timothy 
Cutler,  Manasseh 
Daggett,  Naphtali 
Dallas,  Alex.  J. 
Dana,  Francis 
Dana,  James 
Dana,  Joseph 
Dana,  James  F. 
Danforth,  Samuel 
Danforth,  John 
Darby,  William 
Davenport,  John 
Davidson,  L.  H. 
Davies,  Samuel 
Dawes,  Thomas 
Dehon,  Theodore 
Dennie,  Joseph 
Dexter,  Samuel 
Dickinson,  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  John 
Dorsey,  John  S. 
Dudley,  Paul 
Duffield,  George 
Dulaney,  Daniel 
Dummer,  Jeremiah 
Dunster,  Henry 
Dutton,  Matthew  R. 
D wight,  Timothy 
Dwight,  Henry  E. 
Dyckman,  Jacob 
Eastburn,  James  W. 
fkskley,  Joseph 
Edwairds,  Timothy 
Edwards,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Jonathan 
Eliot,  John 
Eliot,  Andrew 
Eliot,  Jared 
Eliot,  John 
Elicott,  Andrew 
Elliott,  Stephen 
Ellsworth,  Oliver 
Ely,  David 
Ely,  Zebulon 
Emerson,  Joseph 
Emerson,  William 
Emerson,  Joseph 
Emmet,  Thos.  A. 
Eustis,  William 
Evans,  Nathaniel 
Evans,  Lewis 


1640-1699 

1G80-1756 

1824 
1787-1826 
1726-1811 

1785 
1773-1820 

1823 
1683-1765 
1743-1823 

1780 
1759-1817 
1742-1811 

1812 
1742-1827 
1793-1827 
1626-1674 
1660-1729 

1827 
1597-1670 
1808-1825 
1724-1761 
1757-1809 
1776-1817 
1768-1812 
1761-1816 
1688-1749 
1732-1808 
178a-1818 
1675-1751 
1732-1790 

1729 

1659 
1783-1825 
1752-1817 

1832 
1788-1822 
1797-1819 
1750-1811 

1758 
1703-1758 
1745-1801 
1604-1690 
17J9-1778 
1()85-1763 
1754-1813 
1759-1820 
1771-1830 
1745-1807 
1749-1816 

1824 
1700-1767 
176J^1811 

1833 
1764-1827 
1753-1825 
1742-1767 

1756 


Plymouth,  Ms.     Revised  Eliot's  Bible. 

Do.  Eng.  and  Indian  VocaboUry. 

Southern  States,  Historical. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Political  Economy. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Poems,  Essays. 
Boston,  Ms.  I^ay  on  the  Prophecies. 

Do.  Controversial  Writings. 

Do.  Geography,  Philology. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.Chemistry,  Pyrotechny. 
New  Haven,  Ct.  Sermons,  Philology. 
Hamilton,  Ms.      Botany,  Nat  Hist,  Sermons. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Sermons. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Polit  Econ.  Speeches,  Rep. 
Cambridge,  Ms.   Politics  in  Spark's  Corres. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Sennons,Controver.  Treatisea. 
Ipswich,  Ms.        Sermons. 
Cambridge,  Ms.   Natural  History. 
Rozbury,  Ms.       Almanacs,  Sermons. 
Dorchester,  Ms.  Poetry,  Mathemat,  Sermons. 
Frederick  Co.Md.Geography,Maps,Topography. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Letters,  Sermons. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.Miscellaneous  Poetry. 
Princeton,  N.  J.   Sermons,  Let  on  var.  sabjecti. 
Boston,  Ms.  Oration,  Poems. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Sermons  on  various  subjects. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Editor  of  Port  Folio. 
Boston,  Ms.  Speeches,  Political  Papers. 

Elizabethtown,     Theology. 
Wilmington,  DeLPolitical,  two  vols,  octavo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Elements  of  Surgery. 
Boston,  Ms.         Sermons,  Philosoph.  Papers. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Journal,  Sermons. 
Annapolis,  Md.    Political  Controversy. 
Boston,  Ms.         Philos.,  Polit  Econ.,  Sermoas. 
Cambridge,  Ms.   Hymns,  Theology. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Course  of  Mathematics. 

Do.  Travels,  Poems,  Theology. 

Do.  Travels  in  Germany. 

New  York  City,  Various  Medical  Essays. 

Do.  Yamoyden,  and  Miscellany. 

Boston,  Ms.  Sermons. 

East  Windsor,CtPoems,  Sermons. 
Northampton,  Ms.Divinity,  Philos.,  Metaphysics. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Theology,  Controver.  Divinity. 
Roxbury,  Ms.       Indian  Bible,  Grammar. 
Boston,  Ms.  History,  Sermons. 

Killingworth,  Ct  Agncnlture,  Botany,  Sermons. 
Boston,  Ms.  Historical  Papers,  Sermons. 

West  Point,         Philosophical  Papers. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Botany  of  S.  CaroUoa,  &  Ga. 
Windsor,  Ct        Political  Papers. 
Huntingdon,  Ct  Sermons. 
Lebanon,  Ct        Letters,  Sermons. 
Maiden,  Ms.        Miscellaneous  Sermons. 
Boston,  Ms.         Hist  1st  Church,  Sermons. 
Beverly,  Ms.        Miscellanies  in  Education. 
New  York  City,  Law  Arguments,  Essays. 
Roxbury,  Ms.       Miscellaneous. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Poems,  Sermons,  Biography. 
Pennsylvania,      Geography,  Maps. 
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Evarts,  Jeremiah 
Everett,  David 
Ewing,  John 
Faugeres,  M.  V. 
Finley,  Robert 
Finlej,  Samuel 
Fisher,  Alex.  M. 
Fisk,  Pliny 
Fiske,  Nathan 
Fitzhugh,  Wm.  H. 
Flint,  Henry 
Foster,  Mrs. 
Fozcroft,  Thomas 
Franklin,  Benjamin 
Freneau, 
Frisbie,  Levi 
Frisbie,  Levi 
Fulton,  Robert 
Furman,  Richard 
Galliaon,  John 
Gamage,  William 
Gannett,  Caleb 
Garden,  Alex* 
Geny,  Elbridge 
Giles,  William  B. 
Godfi^y,  Thomas 
Godfrey,  Thomas 
Godman,  John  D. 
Gookin,  Daniel 
Gordon,  William 
Gorham,  John 
Graham,  Isabella 
Grayden,  Alexander 
Griffin,  Edmond  D. 
Gros,  John  D. 
Hall,  Grordon 
Hall,  Sarah 
Hall,  John  £. 
Hamilton,  Alex. 
Harper,  Robert  G. 
Hart,  Oliver 
Hart,  Levi 
Haven,  Samuel 
Haven,  Nathl.  A. 
Hawlev,  Gideon 
Hazard,  Ebenezer 
Heckewelder,  J, 
Henry,  Patrick 
Henry,  Alexander 
Heniy,  Thomas  C. 
Heyward, 
Hewatt,  Alexander 
Hobart,  John  H, 
Holley,  Horace 
Hooker,  Thomas 
Hooker,  Asahel 
Hopkins,  hemxui 


1781-1831 
1813 
1733-1802 
1771-1801 
1772-1817 
1715-1766 
1794-1822 
1792-1825 
1733-1799 
1792-1830 
1760 

1697-1769 
1706-1790 

1748-1806 
1784-1822 
1765-1815 

1825 
1788-1820 

1821 
1745-1818 

1744-1814 

1830 

1736-1763 

1799-1830 

1687 

1807 

1783-1829 

1742-1814 

1804-1830 

1812 

1808-1826 

1761-1830 

1783-1829 

1757-1804 

1765-1825 

1723-1795 

1808 

1727-1806 

1790-1826 

1807 

1817 

1743-1823 

1736-1799 

1739^1824 

1827 


Boston,  Ms.         Reports,  Essays,  Miscellanies. 

Marietta,  Ohio,    Political  Essays. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Natural  Philosophy,  Sermons. 

New  York  City,  Poetry,  Essays. 

Athens,  Ga.  Papers  on  Colonization  Soc. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Theology. 

Yale  College,       Mathematics,  Nat  Philosophy. 

Syria,  Letters,  Journals. 

Brookfield,  Ms.    Essays,  Sermons. 

Virginia,  Essays,  Philanthropic  Papers. 

Cambridge,  Ms.  Sermons. 

Brighton,  Ms.       Novel  Writer. 

Boston,  Ms.         Sermons,  Miscellanies. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philos.,  PoL  Econ.,  Politics. 

Poetry. 
Ipswich,  Ms.        Sermons. 
Cambridge,  Ms.  Moral  Philosophy. 
New  York  City,  Natural  Philosophy,  Engineer. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  History,  Sermons. 
Boston,  Ms.         Essays,  Law  Report 

Do.  Medical  Essays. 

Cambridge,  Ms.  Philosophical  Papers. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Reminiscences  of  Revolution. 
Boston,  Ms.  Political  Papers. 

Richmond,  Va.    Politics. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Poems. 


Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Ms. 
Roxbury,  Ms. 
Boston,  Ms. 


1776-1830 
1781-1827 
158&-1647 
1762-1813 
1750-1801 


Inventor  of  Quadrants. 

Medicine,  Natural  History. 

Hist  Indians,  Hist  N.  Eng. 

Hist  Am.Revolution,Sermons. 

Elements  of  Chemistry. 
New  York  City,  Letten,  Journals. 
Reading,  Pa.        Autobiography. 
New  York  City,  Remains,  Journals,  Lectures. 
Do.  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Bombay,  Letters,  Tracts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Essays,  Poetry. 

Do.  Law,  Poetry. 

Now  York  City,  Political  Papers. 
Baltimore,  Md.     Speeches  and  Addresses. 
Charieston,  S.  C.  Poetry,  Sermons. 
Preston,  Ct         Theology. 
Portsmouth,  N.H.SermoBs,  Addresses. 

Do.  Reviews,  Remains,  MisceL 

Stockbridge,  Ms.  Historical,  Indian  Papers. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Historical  Collections. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.    Miss.  Papers,  Indian  Antiq. 
Virginia,  Speeches,  Letters. 

New  Jersey,        Travels. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Letters  to  an  Inquirer. 
Tennessee,  History  of  Tennessee. 

History  S.  Carolina  &  Georgia. 
New  York  City,  Sermons,  Charges. 
Lexington,  Ky.        Do.        Remains. 
Hartford,  Ct  Do.        Church  Discipline. 

Goshen,  Ct  Do. 

Litchfield,  Ct      Poems,  Politics. 

5  Theological  Treatises,  Ser- 


Hopkini,  Samael      1721-1803  Newport,  R.  I.      ?' """^•;^;;,S«. 
HopkinsoD,  F.  1738-1791  Bordentown,  N.J Jlliacellaiiiea. 
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Jay,  John 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  Charles 
Johnson,  Samael 
Johnson,  Wm.  S. 
Judson,  Ann  H. 
Keith,  William 
King,  Rufns 
KoUoek,  Henrj 
Langdon,  Samuel 
Lathrop,  Joseph 
Lathrop,  John 
Ledyard,  John 
Lee,  Richard  H. 
Lee,  Francis  L. 
Lee,  Arthur 


9  

Lining,  John 
Livingston,  Wm. 
Livingston,  J.  H. 
Logan,  James 
Lord,  Benjamin 
Lovell,  John 
Lowell,  John 
Lowndes,  William 
Lyman,  Joseph 
Madison,  James 
Mansfield,  Jared 
Marsh,  Ebenezer  B. 


History  of  New  England. 

Poems,  Miscellanies. 

Divini^. 

Letters. 

History  of  Massachusetts. 


Hubbard,  William  1621-1704  Ipswich,  Ms. 
Humphreys,  David  1753-1818  Hartford,  Ct 
Huntington,  Joseph  1795  Coventry,  Ct 

Huntington,  €usan    1791-1823  Boston,  Ms. 
Hutchinson,  Thos.     1711-1780  Do. 

1745-1829  W.Chester  Co.N.Y.  Political  Papers. 
174a-1826  Monticello,  Va.    Letters,  History,  Politics. 
1786-1831  Portland,  Me.       Sermons,  Poems. 
1696-1772  Stratford,  Ct.  Do.        PhUology. 

1727-1819        Do.  Miscellanies. 

1789-1826  Birmah,  Letters,  Journals. 

1749  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Histoncal. 
1755-1827  New  York  City,  Speeches,  Politics. 
1778-1819  Savannah,  6a.     4  vols.  Sermons. 

1797  Cambridge,  Ms.    Sermons. 
1731-1820  WestSpringfield,Theology. 
1740-1816  Boston,  Ms.  Sermons,  Miscellanies. 

1751-1789  Gen.  Traveller,    Letters,  Journals. 
1732-1794  Virginia,  Politics,  Miscellanies. 

1734-1797      Do.  Miscellanies. 

1740-1782      Do.  Politics,  Letters. 

Lewis^  Meriwether  1774-1814  Louisiana,  Travels  in  the  West 

Lincoln,  Enoch         1788-1829  Paris,  Me.  Poems,  Hist  Collections. 

Linn,  John  B.  1777-1804  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Poems,  Sermons. 

1708-1760  Charleston,  S.  C.  Medical  Essays. 
1741-1790  New  Jersey,        Poems,  Reviews,Mi8cellanies. 
1746-1825        Do.  Sermons. 

1674-1751  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philosophy,  Philology. 
1784  Norwich,  Ct.   '     Sermons. 
1778  Boston,  Ms.  Politics,  Theolo^,  Poems. 

1802  Roxbury,  Ms.       Miscellanies,  Pcuitics. 
1790-1822  South  Carolina,    Speeches. 
1828  Hatfield,  Ms.        Sermons. 
1749-1812  Williamsburgh,    Maps,  Sermons. 
1830  West  Point,         Mathematics. 
1821  New  Haven,  Ct.  Essays,  Sermons. 


Marshall,  Humphrey  1805  Works  in  Botany. 

Mason,  John  M.        1770-1829  New  York  City,  Sermons,  Addresses. 

1639-1723  Boston,  Ms.  Do.        Tracts,  History. 

1663-1728        1^0,  Bib.  Amer.,Magnalia,  Sermons. 

1785        Do.  Sermons,  Essays. 

1768-1820  Providence,  R.  I.  Sermons. 

1657  Martha's  Viney'd.Letters. 
1673-1758  Do.  History,  Sermons, 

1720-1766  Boston,  Ms.  Sermons,  Miscellanies. 

1624  Savannah,  Ga.      History  of  Georgia. 
1748-1809  Hanover  Co.  Va.  Sermons,  Essays. 

1820  East  Windsor,  CtMemoirs,  Sermons. 
1776-1808  Cambridge,  Ms.   Sermons,  Memoirs. 
1757-1807  Brunswick,  Me.         Do. 
1770-1822  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Geographical  Works. 

1770  NorSi  Am.  Sylva,  Travels. 

1760-1812  New  York  City,   Medical  Works. 
1783-1818  Torringford,  Ct  Letters,  Journals. 
1758-1802  Boston,  Ms.  History  of  Massachusetts. 

1753-1796  Princeton,  N.  J.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Urbana,  Va.         Medical  £2ssays. 
Mitchell,  Samuel  L.  1764-1831  New  York  City,  Chemistiy,  Natural  History. 
Mitchell,  Jona.  1624-1668  Cambridge,  Ms.   Sermons,  Letters. 

Monis,  Judah  1764  Northborough,Ms.  Hebrew  Grammar. 


Mather,  Increase 
Mather,  Cotton 
Mather,  Samuel 
Maxcy,  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  Tho^nas 
Mayhew,  Exp. 
Mayhew,  Jona. 
McCall,  Hugh 
McCalla,  Daniel 
McClure,  David 
McKean,  Joseph 
McKeen,  Joseph 
Melish,  John 
Michaux,  F.  A. 
Miller,  Edward 
Mills,  Samuel  J. 
Minot,  George  R. 
Minto,  Walter 
Mitchell,  John 
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Moore,  Zephaniah  8. 
Morris,  Gouver.         1752-1816 
Morse,  Jedi^ak        1761-1828 
Morton,  Nath.  1612-1685 

Moultrie,  William 


Muhlenberg,  H.  £. 
Murray,  William  V. 

Nelson, 

Newell,  Samuel ' 
Newell,  Harriet 
Newman,  Samuel 
Norton,  Jolm 
Oakes,  (Irian 
Osborn,  John 
Osbom,  Selleck 
Osgood,  David 
OUs,  James 
Otis,  James 
Paine,  Robert  T. 
Paine,  Robert  T. 
Parish,  Elijah 
Parker,  Isaac 
Parspns,  Theoph. 
Parsons,  Levi 
Patterson,  Robert 
Payson,  Edward 
Pearson,  Eliphalet 
Peck,  Wm.  D. 
Pemberton,  Eben. 
Pemberton,  Thos. 
Penn,  William 
Peters,  Samuel 
Phillips,  Samuel 
Phillips,  George, 
Pickering,  Tia. 
Pierson,  Abraham 
Pike,  Zebulon  M. 
Pinckney,  C.  C. 
Pinkney,  William 
Pownall,  Thomas 
Pratt,  Benjamin 
Prince,  Thomas 
Prince,  Thomas 
Proud,  Robert 
Qnincy,  Josiah  Jr. 
Rand,  Isaac 
Ramsay,  David 
Ramsay,  Martha  L. 
Ray,  WiUiam 
Redman,  John 
Richards,  James 
Rice,  John  H. 
Rittenhouse,  David 
Rodgers,  John 
Rogers,  John 
Romejm,  J.  B.  R. 
Rush,  Jacob 
Rush,  Benjamin 
Sargeant,  John 


1758-1815 
1761-1803 

1821 
1793-1812 
1600-1663 
1606-1663 
1631-1681 
1713-1753 

1826 
1748-1822 

1778 
1725-1783 
1731-1814 
1773-1811 
1762-1825 
1768-1830 
1750-1813 
1792-1822 
1743-1824 
1783-1827 
1752-1826 
1763-1822 

1777 
1728-1807 
1644-1718 
1735-1826 

1771 

1664 
1746-1829 

1707 
1779^1813 
1746-1825 
1764-1822 
1722-1804 
1709-1763 
1687-1758 
172i^l748 

1744-1775 
1743-1822 
1749-1815 
1759-1811 
1771-1827 
1722-1808 
1784-1822 
1831 
1732-1796 
1757-1811 
1684 
1825 
1746-1820 
1745-1813 
1710-1749 


Amherst,  Ms.       Sermons. 
Morrissania,N.  J.  Orations,  Letters. 
Charkstown,  Ms.  Geography,  History,  Sermons. 
Plymouth,  Ms.      New  England  Memorial. 

Ch«leston.  a  C.  j  ^•**XS''fi?  J"" '" 

Botany,  Natural  History. 

Maryland,  Letters,  Political  Papers. 

New  York  City,  Philology. 

Bombay,  Letters,  Journals. 

Haverhill,  Ms.         Do.        do. 

Concordance. 
Sermons,  Memoirs. 
Da 


Rehoboth,  Ma. 
Boston,  Ms. 
Cambridge,  Ms. 
Middletown,  Ct.  Poems. 
Wilmington,  Del.    Do. 


Medford,  Ms. 
Boston,  Ms. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Byfield,  Ms. 
Boston,  Ms. 

Da 


Sermons.  • 

Miscellanies. 

Letters,  Political  Papers. 

Charges. 

Poems. 

History,  Geography,  Sermons. 

Law,  Memoir. 

Law  Reports,  Charges. 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Sermons,  Letters. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philosophical  Papers. 
Portland,  Me.       Sermons,  Letters. 
Andover,  Ms.       Lectures,  Sermons. 
Cambridge,  Ms.   Natural  Philosophy. 
Boston,  Ms.  Sermons. 

Do.  5  vols.  Mass.  History. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Theol.  TracU. 

History  of  Connecticut 

Sermons,  Essays. 
Watertown,  Ms.  Miscellanies. 
Salem,  Ms.  Political  Papers. 

New  Haven,  Ct  Natural  Philosophy. 

Expedition  to  the  MissourL 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Political  Papers. 
Baltimore,  Md.     Letters,  Speeches. 

History,  Political  Papers. 

Poems,  History  of  N.  England. 

Sermon8,Hist  N.  Eng.,Miscel. 

Christian  History. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
Boston,  Ms.         Letters,  Journals. 

Do.  Medical  Tracts. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  History,  Medicine. 
Do.  Letters,  Journals. 

Essex  Ca  N.  Y.  Poems,  Travels. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Medical  Essays. 
Ceylon,  Letters,  Journals. 

Pnnce  Edward, Va.  Reviews,  Sermons,  Letters. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philosophical  Papers. 
New  York  City,  Sermons,  Letters. 
Cambridge,  Ms.         Do. 
New  York  Ci^,        Do. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Law  Charges. 

Da  Medicine,  Miscellanies. 

Stockbridge,  Ms.  Indian  Translations. 


Boston,  Ms. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ao 
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Seabury,  Samuel       1728-1796 
Sewall,  Jonathan  M.  1749-1808 


Sewall,  Samuel 

1652-1730 

Sewall,  Joseph 

1688-1769 

Sewall,  Stephen 
Seybert,  Adam 

1734-1804 

1825 

Shaw,  John 

Shepard,  Thomas 

1605-1649 

Sherman,  John 

16ia-1675 

Sherman,  Roger 

1721-1793 

Smalley,  John 

1734-1820 

Smith,  John 

1579-1631 

Smith,  Samuel 

1776 

Smith,  Robert 

1723-1785 

Smith,  John  B. 

1756-1799 

Smith,  William 

1803 

Smith,  John    - 

1755^1809 

Smith,  Samuel  S. 

1750-1819 

Smith,  Nathan 

1762-1829 

Smith,  WilUam  L. 

1812 

Smith,  Elihu  H. 

1771-1798 

Spring,  Samuel 

1746-1819 

1  Stiles,  Ezra 

1727-1795 

Stillman,  Samuel 

3737-1807 

Stith,  William 

1750 

Stoddard,  Amos 

1759-1813 

Stoddard,  Solomon 

1643-1729 

Stone,  Samuel 

1663 

Strong,  Nathan 

1748-1816 

1  Strong,  Caleb 

1745-1819 

Strong,  Jonathan 

1764-1814 

Sullivan,  James 

1744-1808 

Swift,  Zephaniah 

1759-1823 

Tappan,  David 

175a-1803 

Taylor,  John 

1824 

Thacher,  Oxenbridge         1765 

Thacher,  Thomas 

1620-1678 

Thacher,  Peter 

1752-1802 

Thacher,  Saml.  C. 

1785-1811 

Thomas,  Isajah 

1749-1831 

Thompson,  Benj. 

1753-1814 

Thomson,  Charles 

1730-1824 

Tmii^ull,  Benj. 

1820 

Trumbull,  John 

1750-1831 

Tucker,  St.  George 

1827 

Tucker,  John 

1792 

Tudor,  William 

1830 

Wadsworth,  Benj. 

1737 

Walley,  Thomas 

1679 

Wain,  Robert  Jr. 

1794-1825 

Walter,  Thomas 

Walter,  William  B, 

1833 

Ward,  Nathaniel 

1570-1653 

Warren,  Mercy 

1727-1814 

Warren,  John 

1753-1815 

Washington,  Geo. 

1732-1799 

Washington,  B. 

1759-1832 

New  London,  Ct2  vols,  of  Sennons. 

York,  Me.  Poems. 

Boston,  Ms.  Politics,  Religious  Papers. 

Do.  Sermons. 

Cambridge,  Ms.   Philology. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Statistics,  Nat  History. 
Baltimore,  Md.     Poems. 
Cambridge,  Ms.   Sermon& 
Watertown,  Ms.  Almanacs. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Speeches. 
Berlin,  Ct  Sermons,  Theology. 

Virginia,  Travels,  History,  Maps. 

Burlington,  N.  J.  History  of  New  Jersey. 
Pequea,  Pa.  Sermons, 

Schenectady,N.Y.  Miscellanies. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sermons,  Politics. 
Hanover,  N.  H.   Grammars. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Sermons,  History^  Philosophy. 
New  Haven,  Ct  Medicine,  Memoirs. 
South  Carolina,   Political  Papers. 
New  York  City,  Medical  Essays. 
N  e  wbui7port,Ms.Sermons. 
New  Haven,  Ct  History,  Sermons,  Philology. 
Boston,  Ms.         Sermons. 
Williamsburg, Va.  History  of  Virginia. 
Louisiana,  History  of  Louisiana. 

Northampton,  Ms.Theology. 
Hartford,  Ct        Sermons,  Theology* 
Hartford,  Ct       2  vols.  Sermons,  Theology. 
Northampton,  M8.Speeches. 
Randolph,  Ms.     Sermons. 
Boston,  Ms.         History,  Politics. 
Lebanon,  Ct        Law. 
Cambridge,  Ms.  Sermons,  Addresses. 
Caroline  Co.  Va.  Agriculture,  Politics. 
Boston,  Ms.         Pditical  Economy. 
Weymouth,  Ms.  Philology. 
Boston,  Ms.         Sermons,  Miscellanies. 

Do.  Sennons,  Reviews. 

Worcester,  Ms.   History  Printing. 
Woburn,  Ms.       Philosophical  iSsays. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Translation  Septua^nt 
North  Haven,  CtHistory  of  Connecticut 
Hartford,  Ct        McFingal  and  other  poems. 
Virginia,  Law  Tracts. 

Newbury,  Ms.     Sermons. 

Bo.ton.M.  \'^itoW^'^'^ 

Cambridge,  Ms.  Sermons. 
Barnstable,  Ms.       Do. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  \  Li^  of  Fayette,  Signen  of 

'^   ^        }       Declaration. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Botany. 
Do.  Poems. 

Ipswich,  Ms.        Satires,  Sermons. 
Plymouth,  Ms.     Hist  of  Am.  Rev.,  Poems. 
Boston,  Ms.         Orations  and  Addresses. 
<  WertmoMUnd  J  ^j^j^  p^^  ^e^^^^ 

Virginia,  Law  Reports. 
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Waterman,  Elijah  1835  Brida^port,  Ct    Biomphy,  Sermoiia. 

Webber,  Samuel  1759-1810  Cambridge,  Ms.  MaUiematics. 

West,  Samaol  1730-1807  New  Bedford3Is.Sermoiis. 

West,  Stephen  1736-1819  Stockbridffe,  Ms.  Theology. 

West,  Samuel  1738-1808  Boston,  Ids.  Sermons. 

Whcatley,  Phillis  1794  Boston,  Ms.  Poems. 

Wheelock,  Eleazer  1711-1779  Hanover,  N.  H.    Sermons,  Histories. 

Wheelock,  John  1754-1817  Do.  Historical. 

Whelpley,  Samael  1766-1817  New  York  City,  Triangle,  History. 

Whitney,  Eli  1765-1825  New  Haven,  CL  Miscellanies. 

Wieglesworth,  E.  1765  Cambridge,  Ms.  Lectures. 

Wilcox,  Carlos  1794-1827  Hartford,  Ct.        Poems,  Sermons,  Letters. 

Wilkinson,  James  1757-1 825  Memoirs  of  his  Life  &  Times. 

Willard,  Samuel  1640-1707  Boston,  Ms.  Sermons. 

Willard,  Joseph  1738-1804  Cambridge,  Ms.  Philosoph.  Papers,  Sermons. 

Williams,  Roger  1599-1683  Providence,  R.  I.  Controversies,  Histories. 

Williams,  Samael,  1761-1817  Rutland,  Vt        History  of  Vermont 

Williams,  SamL  P.  1779^1826  Mansfield,  Ct      Sermons. 

Williams,  Nathan  1829  Tolland,  Ct         Theology. 

Williamson,  Hugh  1 735-1819  MedicJ  and  Philosop.  Papers. 

Wilson,  John  1588-1667  Boston,  Ms.  Miscellanies. 

Wilson,  James  1742-1798  Princeton,  N.  J.  Works  in  3  volumes. 

Wilson,  James  P.  1830  Philadelphia,        Lectures,  Miscellanies. 

Wilson,  Peter  1826  New  York  City,  Greek  Prosody. 

Wilson,  Alex.  1818  Philadelphia,        Ornithology,  Poems. 

Winslow,  Edward  1594-1655  Plymouth,  Ms.     History. 

Winthrop,  John  1587-1649  Boston,  Ms.         Journal. 

Winthrop,  John  1799  Cambridge,  Ms.  Natural  Philosophy. 

Winthrop,  John  1676  Boston,  Ms.  Philosophical  Papers. 

Winthrop,  James  1821  Cambridge,  Ms.   Scientific  Papers. 

Wistar,  Caspar  1761-1818  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Anatomy. 

Wise,  John  1725  Ipswich,  Ms.        Ecclesiastical. 

Witherspoon,  John  1721-1794  Princeton,  N.  J.  Sermons. 

Wood,  William  Boston,  Ms.         History  of  Massachusetts. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy       1732  Hartford,  Ct        Poems,  Sermons. 

Woodhouse,  James  1770-1809  Philsdelphia,  Pa.  Chemistry. 

Worcester,  Saml.  1771-1821  Salem,  Ms.  Sermons,  Miss.  Reports. 

WjthBy  George  1726-1806  William8burg,Va.  Law  Papers. 

Zeisberger^  David  1721  Ohio,  Indian  Antiquities. 


MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

We  should  judge  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  popularity  of 
manual  labor  schools,  particularly  in  New  England,  is  on  the  wane. 
Some  partial  attempts  have  entirely  failed.  Those  plans,  which  were 
commenced  on  the  largest  scale,  are,  in  some  degree,  embarrassed. 
There  exists,  also,  an  apprehension,  where  the  experiment  has  not  been 
made,  that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  system.  In  the  bosoms 
of  men^  who  are  in  general  friendly  to  the  object,  there  is  a  lurking 
scepticisoi  respecting  the  practicability  of  the  thing.  Now,  we  think, 
if  there  has  beien,  or  is  to  be,  a  reaction  on  this  subject,  its  effects  will  be 
disastrous.  A  strong  interest  has  been  excited  in  respect  to  the  physical 
education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  learned  professions.    It  has 
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been  supposed^  that  a  great  amount  of  moral  power  might  be  saved,  by  a  due 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise.  Physicians,  many  of  whom  are  habitually 
close  students,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  healthy  class  of  men  in  the  com- 
munity. Why  may  not  clergymen,  it  has  been  asked,  possess  the  same 
bodily  energy? 

The  failure,  or  rather  the  want  of  any  considerable  success  in  some  of 
these  schools,  is  owing,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  following  causes : 

1.  Too  gteeA.  pecuniary  advantage  has  been  expected  from  them.  We 
think  it  to  be  essential  to  their  success,  that  a  small  pro&t  should  be 
obtained.  A  slight  reduction  in  the  cost  of  education,  is  regarded  as 
highly  important  by  many  individuals,  who  are  entirely  dependent  on 
their  own  resources.  WhUe  the  advantage  to  the  health  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to  make  the  requisite  efibrt,  a  small 
pecuniary  compensation  would  furnish  the  necessary  stimulus.  Still  the 
income  from  this  source,  must  be  smalK  The.  share  of  time  which  can  be 
allotted  to  labor,  is  limited.  The  study  of  mathematics  and  languages, 
requires  time  as  well  as  earnest  attention.  Besides,  many  subjects  must  be 
investigcUed,  Books  are  to  be  referred  to,  newspapers  examined,  libraries 
visiied,  letters  written,  con  versa  tiop  held,  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  reqjiiire  an  expenditure  of  hours  and  days.  Were  only  one  specific 
thing  required  in  a  half  day,  as,  for  instance,  a  lesson  in  Euclid,  the 
closest  attention  might  be  given  for  a  short  time,  and  a  number  of  hours 
would  remain  for  manual  labor.  But  the  facts,  especially  in  the  case  of 
advanced  students,  are  notoriously  the  reverse.  In  addition,  there  are 
lectures,  recitations,  religious  meetings,  necessary  calls,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  literary  societies,  all  requiring  a  heavy  draught  upon  the 
time.  Doubtless,  some  of  these  things  might  be  dispensed  with,  or 
abridged,  so  as  to  allow  more  time  for  physical  discipline.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument,  cannot,  we  think,  be  materially  diminished. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  repeatedly  by  distinguished  men,  that  all 
charitable  assistance  might  ere  long  be  unnecessary,  as  young  men  would 
work  their  own  way ;  Credat  Judaeus  Apella.  We'  do  not  An  individual 
may  occasionaHy  be  found,  who,  by  some  mechianical*  skill,  or  extraordinary 
favor  of  Providence,  can  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
time  successfully  prosecute  his  literary  labors.  But  with  the  great  body  of 
students,  the  case  is  not  so.  Many  have  no  mechanical  genius  whatever. 
Others  are  so  phlegmatic  in  constitution,  or  so  dull  in  apprehension,  as  to 
require  nearly  all  their  time  for  the  study  of  their  assigned  lessons.  It  is 
no  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  the  increased  vigor  of  mind  which 
bodily  exercise  confers,  will  enable  a  student  to  study  his  lessons  in  a 
much  shorter  period.  We  allow  this,  but  we  still  maintain  tliat  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  study  and  the  earning  of  a  competent  pecuniary  support 
simultaneously,  arc  not  compatible. 

2.  The  arrangements  of  a  manual  labor  school  should  be  such  as  not  to 
engross  the  chief  attention  of  any  portion  of  the  students.  We  have  seen 
some  of  the  principal  directors  in  a  shop,  more  ingenious  with  the  chisel 
than  with  the  Hebrew  root,  more  concerned  that  the  company  should 
realize  a  pecuniary  profit  than  that  they  should  be  able,  intellectual 
scholars.  Moral  and  literary  discipline  must  occupy  the  principal  atten- 
tion, and  physical  education  must  be  subordinate  in  some  measure.  Of 
two  important  objects,  one  must  preponderate  in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
all  concerned'.  Shall  it  be  literary  or  physical  education  ?  It  is  in  vain, 
to  say  that  .the  two  things  can  be  identifiisd,  so  that  the  student  may  feel 
that  while  he  is  acquiring  physical  strength,  he  is  increasing  his  intellec- 
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tual  powers.  The  question  is  in  regard  to  two  systems^  which  cannot  be 
amalgamated.  Identify  them  as  you  will,  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject, the  details  and  the  present  arrangements  of  the  two  things,  will  be 
different 

3.  Manual  labor  schools  should  be  controlled  by  the  guardians  or  trustees 
of  a  seminary,  or  by  some  public,  permanent  body.  Associations  of  stu- 
dents may  have  greater  vigor  for  a  time^  but  a  board  of  public  men  will 
inspire  more  confidence,  will  have  more  wisdom,  and  will,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  Th^y  are  on  the  ground  from  year  to 
year.  They  will  have  that  experience  which  is  necessary  in  making 
advantageous  bargains.  They  will  be  much  more  disposed  to  exhibit 
a  personal  example  of  manual  labor,  equally  necessary  for  their  own 
health,  and  for  an  incitement  to  others. 

4.  In  Cases  where  a  boarding  establishment  is  connected,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  abridge  the  style  of  living  at  first  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
occasion  a  reaction.  A  gradual  reformation  is,  in  this  case,  the  most 
effective.  In  the  ardor  of  commencing  a  new  undertaking,  young  men 
are  inclined  to  go  in  retrenchment  beyond  what  a  maturer  consideration* 
will  justify.  They  may  adhere  to  the  system  from  pride  of  character,  and 
all  the  while  cherish  a  secret  dissatisfaction,  and  wish  that  they  had  never 
entered  into  the  engagement. 

5.  Both  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  should,  if  possible,  bcf  secured. 
Each  kind  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Some  individuals  have 
no  skill  in  grinding  a  plane,  or  driving  nails,  who  would  make  excellent 
husbandmen.     The  preference  is  clearly  to  be  given  to  mechanicaf  pursuits. 

6.  Every  student  should  feel  religiously  bound  to  provide  for  himself,  if 
no  public  arrangements  are  made,  daily  and  effectual  exercise.  It  can  no 
more  be  neglected  without  sin,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  or  heart. 
A  solitary  student,  if  he  has  the  disposition,  can  make  bodily  exercise  as 
indispensable  for  himself  as  his  daily  food.  The  difficulties  iii  the  way 
alter  not  the  obligation.  We  believe  the  day  is  coming,  when  it  will  be 
considered  a  reproach,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  obliged  to  8ub> 
mil  to  inquiries  respecting  one's  health  or  physical  condition. 


LITERARY  INSTITtJTIONS. 


Wb  imert  on  i\m  following  pages  some  tabular  viewi  in  retpect  to  (he  colleges  and  proftMrimal 
hiatitutions,  which  oar  space  would  not  allow  us  to  insert  in  the  last  nund[>er.    We  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  corrections  and  additions.    On  pa|;e  282,  we  inadvertently  omitted  the 
naoM  of  ReT.  Bei^amin  Hale,  professor  of  mineralogy,  &c.  in  Dartmouth  college.    Mr.  Alpheus 
Crosby  has  taken  tlie  place  of  Mr.  Siowe,  as  professor  of  laaguages.    On  page  293,  insert  the 
name  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  as  professor  of  law  in  Harvard,Univer8ity.    Professor  Potter,  of  Wash- 
ington college,  page  299,  has  resigned  his  office.     Mr.  DeoglaM,  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versiiy,  has  acceptied  an  appointment  m  KenyonCbllege,  Ohio.    iJr.  De  Lancey,of  the  Universiw 
of  Pennsylvania,  page  318,  has  resigned  his  office.    The  name  Of  the  president  of  Hampden  Sid- 
ney college,  page  323,  is  Jonathan  Cusbing,  not  James  Gushing,  as  there  stated.    The  Union 
Seminary  is  under  the  cane  of  the  synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  not  of  the  presbytery  of 
West  Hanover.    Dr.  McDowell,  page  325,  has  declined  his  appointment  rn  the  Southern  Theo- 
fegical  Seminanr.    A  graduate  of  the  college  at  Adiens,  Ga.  informs  us^t  that  college,  as  be 
bdieves,  never  bad  a  president  of  the  name  of  Smith,  tfs  stated  on  pace  327,  but  that  Kev.  John 
Brown,  D.  D.  a  orofessor  in  the  Sbutb  Carolina  college,  succeed  Mr.  Meigs  m  the  pr»idency  of 
the  Univenity  ofQeorgia.    On  paee  160,  we  mentioned  thedeath  of  the  Kev.  Jesse  S.  Armistead, 
of  Vtiginia  3  we  are  happy  to  say  tBat  it  was  a  mistake.    Mr  A.  is  living. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOLS— BETIBW8   AND  MAOAZINES.  [Aoo. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES,  18S3. 
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REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  Nonh  Arearican  Review  was  eslablished  in  Boston,  in  1815,  by 
William  Tudor.  It  has  been  conducted  successirely,  by  Messrs.  Tudor, 
Edward  T.  Channing,  Edward  Everett,  and  Jared  Sparks.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der H.  Everett  is  now  the  editor.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  between 
2,000  and  3,000.  It  has  deservedly  a  high  reputation  for  candor,  pure 
moral  feelifig,  and  liCeiary  ability.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  men 
of  all  religious  sects.  The  articles  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  essays,  rather 
than  of  reviews  or  analysis  of  new  publications.  The  influence  of  the 
work  on  American  literature  is  decidedly  salutary.  Its  opinions  are  quoted 
with  iqcreasing  respect  and  confidence  in  Great  Britain.  The  American 
Quarterly  Review  was  commenced  in  1827,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Walsh,  Jr.  Both  this  work,  and  the  North  American,  have  a  higher  moral 
tone  than  the  principal  British  Reviews.  The  Quarterly  has  admitted  two 
or  three  articles  in  vindication  of  modern  Protestant  missions.  Two  or 
three  recent  articles  on  the  slavery  question  have  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

Of  the  Biblical  Rq>ository,  commenced  in  Andover,  in  1830,  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  approbation.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  great 
importance  to  the  reputation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  correct  on- 
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derstanding  of  the  word  of  God,  that  this  work  should  be  fully  patronized, 
A  part  of  the  articles  are  original,  and  a  part  are  translated  from  German, 
Latin,  and  French  authors,  it  is  mainly  occupied  in  the  discussion  and 
elucidation  of  biblical  subjects.  We  have  been  particularly  gratified  with 
the  geographical  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  two  or  three  late  nura* 
bers.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  General  Review  is  published  once  in 
two  months,  in  Boston,  and  is  the  advocate  of  Unitarian  religion.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  It  is  devoted  to  essays,  and  the 
reviews  of  new  publications.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  is  published  quarterly,  at  New  Haven,  Ct.  It  is 
mainly  occupied  with  original  essays  and  communications  respecting  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value  as  a  de- 
pository of  observations  and  experiments.  It  has  reached  the  twenty-third 
volume.  Its  patronage  bears  no  proportion  to  its  worth.  At  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review  is  published. 
It  defends  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
also  contains  an  examination  of  literary  works,  with  a  special  view,  how- 
ever, to  their  moral  and  religious  tendency.  It  has  occasionally  transla- 
tions from  German  works. 

The  Christian  Spectator,  at  New  Haven,  Ct.  has  been  issued  for  four  or 
five  years  as  a  quarterly.  It  was  previously  issued  monthly.  It  is  edited  by 
Professor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  college.  For  a  few  years  past,  it  has  been 
partly  oceupied  with  subjects  of  a  polemic  and  metaphysical  nature,  such 
as  the  causes  of  sin,  the  reasons  of  its  existence  in  the  world,  the  nature  of 
free  agency ,  the  purposes  of  God,  &c.  It  has  had  occasionally,  articles  of 
great  ability.  African  colonization  and  slavery,  are  discussed  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  their  nature  and  tendencies.  At  Hartford,  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine  is  issued  monthly.  It  is  principally  employed  in  religious 
communications  and  essays.  In  New  York  city,  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  has  reached  its  sixth  number.  Its  character  is  indicated  by  its 
title.  We  regret  to  see  that  it  embraces  notices  of  the  theatre.  Good 
taste,  as  well  as  moral  principle,  is  at  war  with  that  amusement.  In  the 
same  city,  are  published  twice  a  year,  "  Views  in  Theology,"  written  solely, 
we  believe,  by  a  merchant  of  New  York.  It  is  distributed  gratuitously  to 
clergymen  and  students  in  theology.  The  writer  adopts,  in  general,  the 
theological  opinions  of  President  Edwards.  He  has  an  acute  and  discrim- 
inating mind. 

In  Boston,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  has  reached  its  sixth  year.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  and  explain  the  religious  principles  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  edited  the  first  five  volumes.  It  is  now  un- 
der the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  I.  Hoadley.  Among  its  contributors  have  been 
Professor  Stuart,  Dr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  others.  The  Annals  of 
Education,  published  monthly,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject,  of  any  importance.  The  New  England  Magazine,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  of  Boston,  is  published  monthly,  and  is  devoted  to 
essays,  humorous  articles,  notices  of  new  publications,  record  of  deaths, 
statistics,  &c.  The  American  Monthly  Review,  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney 
E.  Willard,  of  Cambridge,  is  exclusively  occupied  in  the  review  and 
analysis  of  new  books.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  description 
in  the  country,  and  was,  obviously,  very  much  needed.  Its  great  danger 
will  be  in  pronouncing  hasty  opinions,  the  lapse  of  a  single  month  affording 
hardly  sufficient  opportunity  to  examine  and  judge  a  book  according  to  the 
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established  principles  of  taste.  Mr.  James  Hall,  of  Gincinnatii  Ohio,  edits 
the  Western  Magazine,  a  work  of  high  moral  character  and  of  literarj 
merit.  Fictions,  illustratiTe  of  western  customs  and  manners,  form  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  publication.  Mr.  Hall's  labors,  as  editor  of  the  Ulinois 
Magazine,  met  with  general  approbation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  edits  the  Christian  Advocate,  a  mis- 
cellaneous monthly  paper,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Christian  Observer. 
The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  publish  a  quarterly,  called  The 
Temperance  Magazine,  at  two  dollars  per  annum,  designed  to  embody 
articles  and  facts  of  permanent  interest  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  conducts  the  **  Albany  Quarterly,"  a  work 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  At  Utica,  the  Mother's  Magazine  is  issued,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Whittlesey.     Its  character  is  indicated  by  its  tide. 

The  National  Preacher,  at  New  York,  is  published  monthly,  and  con- 
tains one  or  two  sermons  from  living  minbters,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  a  year.  At  New  York,  the  Methodists  publish  a  Quarterly  Review,  de- 
voted to  the  iitterests  of  the  denomination. 

The  principal  publications  devoted  to  the  objects  of  benevolent  societies, 
are  the  Missionary  Herald,  Colonizationist,  and  American  Baptist  Maga- 
zine, (the  last  partly  to  literary  subjects,)  in  Boston ;  the  Home  Miasi<»iary, 
Tract  Magazine,  Sailor's  Magazine,  and  Calumet,  at  New  York  city,  and 
the  Afi'ican  Repository,  at  Washington. 

The  most  important  of  the  preceding  statements,  we  embody  in  a  tabu- 
lar form. 

PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  PERIODICAL& 
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CHINA,  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  China  forhid  emigratioD,  yet  thousands 
of  the  Chinese  have  become  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Archipelago^ 
and  of  that  vast  territory  between  Hindoostan  and  China,  comprehending 
the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Camboja, 
Siam,  Laos,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In  several  of  these  countries, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  interesting  establishments  have  been  formed, 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  ignorant,  and  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  God.  The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
several  different  languages,  and  circulated  to  the  amount  of  some  ten 
thousands  of  copies.  Probably  one  million  of  tracts  have  been  put  into 
circulation.  Thousands  of  children  and  youth,  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, instructed. 

At  Malacca,  in  the  Chinese  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  is  200  boys, 
and  120  girls;  Malay  schools,  60  boys  and  47  girls;  the  Kling  schools 
contain  a&ut  32  children,  and  the  Indo-Portuguese,  100.  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  college,  commenced  in  1818,  is  the  only  Protestant  college  east  of 
the  Ganges.  Its  object  is  the  reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean literature.  The  number  of  scholars  is  24.  There  is  at  the  college, 
an  English,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press,  of  which  literary  students  may 
avail  themselves.  The  blocks  for  a  new  octavo  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Chinese  have  been  completed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  an  edition  struck  off. 
The  Domestic  Christian  Instructor,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  and  a  number 
of  small  tracts,  have  been  completed. 

The  island  of  Java  is  coming  to  be  regarded  with  more  and  more  inter- 
est The  climate  is  not  by  any  means  so  unhealthy  as  has  been  supposed. 
The  death  of  many  foreigners  is  justly  attributable  to  irregularities  in  reg- 
imen. *^  Recent  accounts,''  say  the  editors  of  the  Chinese  Repository, 
"confirm  the  opinion,  that  Java  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  beautiful 
islands  in  the  world,  and  that  Batavia  is  by  no  means  so  unhealthy  a  place 
as  many  have  supposed,  while  the  seats  of  the  residents  just  without  the 
town,  are  comparable,  if  not  superior,  to  any  within  the  tropics." 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  six  Dutch  missionaries  from  Holland,  arrived  at 
the  Moluccas,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  missions  which  were  estab- 
lished in  those  islands  in  the  last  century.  Dr.  Milne,  in  his  Retrospect, 
says,  that  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Molucca  islands, 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures  into  Malay,  and  the  composition  of 
several  excellent  theological  pieces  in  the  same  language,  will  continue, 
as  long  as  history  can  preserve  records,  as  imperishable  monuments  of  the 
pious  industry  and  extensive  erudition  of  Dutch  divines,  and  of  the  liber- 
ality of  that  government  which  bore  the  whole  expense." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  there  is  an  article,  we 
presume,  firom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Morrison,  on  ''  Intercourse  with  China." 
''  All  we  can  understand  of  the  Chinese  system,"  says  the  writer,  "is  that 
it  cries  '  longe,  longe,  abeste,  profani,'  to  all  who  would  touch  its  institu- 
tions, or  language,  or  soil.  The  obvious  policy  of  the  powers  that  be,  is  to 
iup  things  as  they  are.  We  attach  little  comparative  importance  to  local 
and  petty  annoyances.  We  complain  of  exclusion  from  all  but  a  corner  of 
a  great  division  of  the  common  earth,  which  we  ask  not  to  possess  in  con- 
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quest,  but  to  enjoy  in  participative  friendship  and  peace."  "  It  is  possible 
another  dynasty  may  come  to  occupy  '  the  dragon  throne/  and  another 
Kublai  or  Khanghe  be  on  it,  to  welcome  the  foreigner  to  a  country,  where 
he  is  himself  a  stranger.  Or  a  new  policy  under  some  wise  representative 
of  the  reigning  line,  may  reverse  our  case.  Or  the  '  lances  of  heaven,' 
may  be  pointed,  in  ambition,  farther  westward,  and  finding  '  no  Turk  be- 
tween,' an  unexpected  light  may  flash  on  us,  from  the  arms  that  would 
then  certainly  meet  and  shiver  them.  Or  collision  may  take  place  on 
the  frontiers,  with  that  power  which  has  extended  itself  over  so  many 
divided  and  reduced  kingdoms  in  India,  to  unite  and  restore  them.  Ot 
the  esteem  which  private  worth  may  win,  or  the  good  which  pious  exertion 
may  do  in  the  vicinity  of  our  residence,  may  open  a  wider  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  an  unrestricted  sphere  of  benevolent  activity.  We  need 
not  reject  these  contingencies,  though  we  should  be  sorry  to  wait  their  time. 
We  still  hope  to  see  our  situation  bettered,  by  the  mild  interference  of  those 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  who  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  China."  "  If  our  distance  might  give  us  that  hearing, 
which  our  presence  could  not  claim,  we  would  assure  those  exalted  per- 
sonages, who  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  the  west,  that  if  by  the  united 
expression  of  their  desires,  they  could  influence  the  policy  of  the  sovereign 
of  China,  their  generation  would  thank  them  and  posterity  honor  them. 
It  is  a  great  object  inviting  and  meriting  their  consent.  In  liberating 
China,  to  how  vast  a  people  would  they  transmit  their  names,  to  be  ever, 
and  ever  gratefully  remembered  and  celebrated." 

The  effective  power  of  the  emperor  of  China,  is  not  at  all  commensurate 
teith  the  extent  of  his  dominions  or  the  number  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
forgotten  by  these  subjects,  that  the  emperor  is  the  descendant  of  a  fo- 
reigner. The  name  of  an  ancient  line  of  native  princes,  the  recollection 
and  refinement  of  a  court,  still  linger  in  their  once  splendid  but  now  de- 
caying capital.  The  emperor  is  oAen  called  to  denounce  the  secret  associ- 
ation, and  to  oppose  the  organized  force  of  rebellion.  His  dominions 
are  as  much  exposed  to  external  violence,  as  to  domestic  insecurity.  Un- 
fortified and  unprotected  by  a  naval  force,  the  maritime  cities  and  coasting 
trade  of  China  are  scarcely  safe  from  piratical  spoliation.  The  imperid 
canal  is  easily  accessible  to  an  enemy. 

Dr.  Morrison  supposes  that  the  means  of  diffusing  Christian  knowledge 
throughout  the  Chinese — language— nations,  and  the  Chinese  settlements 
on  the  Asiatic  islands  of  the  eastern  ocean,  from  Java  to  Kamschatka^  and 
from  the  coast  of  China  to  the  Bon  in  islands  near  Japan,  are,  1st,  a  ceit" 
tral  station,  supplied  with  books,  teachers,  students,  preachers,  authors, 
and  presses  ;  the  languages  to  be  employed,  are  the  Chinese,  in  the  Manda- 
rin, Fokien  and  Canton  dialects,  Malayan,  Bugis,  Siamese,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Corcan,  and  Loo-chuan  ;  2d,  local  stations^  as  Penang, 
Singapore,  Java,  Siam,  Canton.  3d,  t^ineron^/^reacAers,  and  distributors 
of  Christian  books  at  all  these  stations.  4th,  local  presses,  for  the  vernac- 
ular dialects,  from  which  religious  tracts  and  monthly  publications  may  be 
issued.  5th,  Christian  voyagers,  with  preachers.  Bibles,  and  tracts,  to  go 
among  the  islands  of  the  eastern  ocean,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinental nations,  everywhere  scattering  the  seed  of  the  word.  The  agents 
for  these  operations,  under  God,  are  to  be  opulent  Christians,  missionaries, 
school  teachers  of  both  sexes,  pious  naval  officers,  owners  of  ships  or  mer- 
chants, voyaging  preachers  assisted  by  younger  missionaries,  native  vessels, 
and  local  associations  of  Christians. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  a 
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PrussiaD,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  an  acoomplished  scholar,  an  able 
mathematician,  and  a  qualified  physician  and  clergyman,  is  testing,  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  Christians  voyag- 
ing along  the  coast  of  China.  Afler  spending  nearly  three  years,  in  Siam, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  sailed  from  Bankok  on  the  17th  of  June,  1831,  in  a  Chinese 
junk,  touched  in  Canton  province,  at  two  ports  in  Fokien,  passed  Chekeang 
and  Keanguan  provinces,  sailed  to  Trentsin,  on  the  river  which  leads  to 
Peking,  and  last  of  all  touched  at  a  port  on  the  north-east  of  the  great 
wall  in  Mantchow  Tartary.  He  arrived  at  Canton  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber. He  practised  medicine  wherever  he  went,  sometimes  proclaimed 
salvation  through  Christ,  and  distributed  Christian  books.  A  journal  of 
this  voyage  has  been  published  in  the  Chinese  Repository.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  1832,  he  again  embarked  on  board  the  Lord  Amherst,  an  Eng- 
lish country  ship,  chartered  for  the  occasion  by  the  East  India  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  Lindsay,  Esq.  of  the  company's  establishment 
in  China.  He  visited  Formosa,  the  islands  in  the  Pescadore  Archipelago, 
a  large  number  of  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  Corea,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Lewchew  group,  and  arrived  at  Macao,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Gut2^1afF  found  opportunity  to  distribute  books  and  tracts 
wherever  the  vessel  touched.  In  some  instances  they  were  eagerly  received. 
Several  severe  edicts  were  sent  from  Peking,  ordering  the  ship  to  depart 
from  the  coast,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  orders  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. They  showed  themselves  as  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
opening  a  trade,  as  the  English  themselves.  They  repeatedly  requested 
that  persons  should  be  sent  with  the  proper  authority  to  arrange  the  mat- 
ter with  their  sovereign.  The  common  Chinese  of  the  northern  parts  are 
by  no  means  so  misanthropic  as  those  of  the  southern. 


WESTERN  ASIA. 

We  have  now  a  great  variety  of  information  respecting  most  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  missionaries  of  various  societies  have 
visited  nearly  all  Palestine,  Mount  Lebanon,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Antioch, 
the  ancient  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  the  country  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
the  regions  around  the  Bosphorus,  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
part  of  Ar;nenia,  the  Caucasian  mountains,  the  country  of  thciKoords, 
Persia,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Missions  are  now 
established  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beyrout  on  Mount  Lebanon,  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  Karass,  Astrachan,  Madchar,  and  Shoosha.  Missions  are  in  con- 
templation at  Sidon,  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea^  Broosa  in  Bithynia, 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Tokat,  and  among  the  Nestorians  of  Oormiah  in 
Persia. 

No  materiiEd  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  either  in  the  condition 
or  disposition  of  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  purchased  by  them 
and  sent  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Jews  of  Safet  have  set  up  a  print- 
ing press  for  themselves. 

Itt  the  condition  of  all  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  important 
improvemeats  seem  to  have  been  commenced.  By  a  "  Hatti  Scheriffe," 
or  imperial  edict  of  the  Sultan,  the  different  classes  of  Rayahs,  Greeks, 
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Jews,  Armenians,  and  Catholic  Armenians,  are  placed  on  the  same  looting 
before  the  Turkish  tribunals,  as  Mohammedans  themselves.  In  criminid 
cases,  they  cannot  be  condemned  without  the  sanction  of  the  heads  of  their 
own  communities.  Some  time  since,  the  seraskier  pacha,  commander  of 
the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  sent  five  Turkish  children  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  institution  of  M.  Barbet,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Lapierre,  Jr.  In  June,  1832,  the  seraskier  sent  them  a 
letter  of  advice,  in  which  he  says  *'  From  your  progress,  the  grandees  of 
onr  empire  will  decide  whether  they  ought  to  imitate  my  example,  and  to 
intrust  the  education  of  their  children  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  On 
you,  and  your  success,  depends  the  judgment  which  they  will  form.  You 
are  destined  then  to  serve  as  models.  The  Sultan,  reformer  of  a  system 
the  foundation  of  which  has  become  decayed,  labors  incessantly  to  intro- 
duce into  his  empire  the  knowledge  which  may  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  people." 

By  a  recent  firman  of  the  governor  of  Djidda,  the  arbitrary  fees  or  im- 
posts levied  upon  Jews  and  Christians  visiting  Jerusalem,  are  abolished, 
and  no  tax  is  to  be  exacted  on  pilgrims  upon  any  of  the  routes  to  that  city. 
The  priests,  who  officiate  in  the  churches  and  chapels,  are  to  be  in  future 
free  firom  all  vexatious  charges  and  impositions.  Still  more  liberal  prin- 
ciples seem  to  influence  the  Egyptian  government,  which  now  extends  over 
all  Syria.  In  order  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  Samiotes  in  Candia, 
special  privileges  have  been  offered  to  them,  such  as  the  bearing  of  a  Chris- 
tian flag,  appointing  their  own  officers,  d&c.  When  personal  application 
was  made  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  for  a  band  of  soldiers  to  make  search  for 
Asaad  Shidiak,  a  Christian  convert  on  Mount  Lebanon,  who  had  been 
most  iniquitously  detained,  and  probably  murdered,  liberty  was  taken  to 
put  to  him  the  question,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  whether  there 
should  now  be  granted  to  the  Mohammedans,  religious  liberty,  so  that 
every  one  could  profess,  without  molestation  from  government,  any  religion 
which  he  pleased.  To  this,  Ibrahim  replied,  that  he  had  put  a  very  seri- 
ous question  to  him ;  and  as  he  had  now  war  before  him,  he  had  first  to 
settle  that — a  prudent  answer,  but  one  of  a  liberal  tendency. 


MEMOIR  OF  WORCESTER  HANDERSON. 

[ComnranictUML] 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Austin  burg, 
Ohio,  where  he  died,  February  22d,  1833,  having  pursued  a  coarse  of 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Education 
Society,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  following  article  is  called  forth  by 
a  conviction  that  some  brief  notice  of  his  character  and  moral  worth  is  due 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Education  Society,  and  that  it  may  also  subserve  the 
general  interests  of  religion. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  blessings  conferred  upon  Worcester  Handersoo, 
that  he  had  parents  truly  pious,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  supreme 
value  of  man's  eternal  interests.  To  the  early  instructions  and  prayers  of 
a  pious  mother  especially,  are  to  be  ascribed  his  early  and  devoted  piety,  as 
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well  as  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  force  of  his  religious  character.  From 
a  child,  the  turn  of  his  mind  was  serious  and  reflectiag.  He  was  always 
ready  to  hear  instruction,  and  ask  questions  respecting  God  and  eternity. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years,  his  convictions  of  sin  and  guilt  were  clear  and 
pungent,  as  much  so  in  his  opinion  as  ever  aflerwards,  and  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  shame  and  the  notion  that  he  was  too  young,  seemed  to  prevent 
his  pressing  onward  then  to  welcome  the  deliverance  of  the  gospel. 
Still  his  mind  continued  serious  in  some  measure,  till  a  revival  in  Austin- 
burg,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  brought  his  feelings  to  a  crisis.  It  was  with 
him  a  period  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  He  had  been  resting  on  thai 
moet  common  and  fatal  delusion,  that  he  was  more  moral  and  therefore 
more  safe  than  others  ;  but  now  he  saw  his  guilt,  and  trembled  lest  this 
very  morality  should  prove  his  ruin.  The  exercises  of  a  protracted  meet- 
ing, which  closed  with  the  Sabbath,  were  the  scene  of  his  last  struggles, 
and  of  his  hopeful  submission.  He  had  for  some  time  anticipated  that  this 
meeting  would  be  the  means  of  converting  him  ;  but  the  fourth  and  last 
day  arrived,  and  with  it  only  the  distressing  fear  that  his  convictions  were 
diminishing.  He  felt  that  this  was  his  last  day.  He  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  house  till  he  should  feel  something  like  submission.  After  the  congre- 
gation dispersed,  he  remained  unnoticed  and  alone,  till  nearly  dark ;  and 
here,  under  the  pressure  of  truths  and  circumstances  of  fearful  interest, 
he  ever  after  thought  that  his  soul  bowed  to  the  terms  of  mercy.  Here  he 
first  resolved  to  take  Jehovah  for  his  portion,  and  his  service  as  the  busi- 
ness of  his  future  life.  He  felt  calm  and  peaceful,  yet  his  joy  was  not 
great  A  day  or  two  after,  he  began  to  think  that  his  affections  were  not 
what  they  would  be  if  he  were  a  true  Christian — he  presumed  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  turning  his  whole  attention  upon  himself,  became 
agitated  with  most  agonizing  distress.  He  went  out  into  the  field  to  labor, 
but  could  not,  and  retired  into  the  forest  and  sat  down  to  reflect  on  his 
sad  situation.  Now  the  thought  came  over  his  mind  that  God  was  just, 
and  even  good  and  glorious  in  all  he  had  ever  done,  and  that  therefore  God 
deserved  dl  his  love  and  praise,  even  if  he  should  never  be  saved ;  and 
here  he  resolved,  that,  let  what  might  become  of  himself,  he  would  adore 
and  love  God.  Now,  his  sorrows  fled.  His  soul  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  emotions  of  love,  gratitude,  and  praise.  The  divine  character  came 
before  bis  view  in  such  sweet  excellence  and  loveliness,  that  he  could  only 
pour  forth  his  very  spirit  in  the  full  tide  of  adoration.  Mercy,  goodness, 
justice,  ail  combined— all  gloriously  harmonizing  in  the  plan  of  redemption  : 
— the  view  filled  his  soul,  and  his  joy  was  great.  And  on  these  themes  he 
ever  after  delighted  to  dwell.  From  this  period  his  whole  mind  became  en- 
groesed  with  the  spirit  and  the  practical  feelings  of  religion.  He  felt  deeply 
the  perilous  condition  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  this  became  the  settled 
conviction  of  his  mind,  and  probably  was  the  chief  among  those  causes 
that  tamed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Then  he  had  givea 
np  all  to  the  service  of  his  Saviour,  and  how  could  he  help  inquiring, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  He  did  inquire  long,  earnestly, 
and  prayerfully.  He  sought  advice  of  Christian  friends ;  and  finally,  after 
much  doubt,  and  deep '  distrust  of  his  own  abilities,  he  decided  to  go  for- 
ward. The  resolution  once  fixed  was  never  shaken.  His  face  once  turned 
toward  the  great  work  of  the  ministry,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  think  of 
halting — much  less  of  retreating.  He  commenced  and  pursued  a  course 
of  classical  study,  till  death  arrested  him,  and  transported  to  heaven  a  spirit 
eminently  ripe  ibr  its  employments  and  its  jo^rs. 
In  his  general  character,  comprising  iiaelleotual,  social,  and  moral 
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qualities,  he  was  in  a  high  degree,  what  the  patrons  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety wish  all  whom  thej  patronize  to  be.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  a 
brief  development  of  his  character  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting to  beneficiaries  what  they  should  be,  and  of  spreading  out  before 
the  world  what  some,  yea,  many  of  them  actually  are. 

In  native  iniellect  he  was  not  remarkably  powerful.  The  operations  of 
his  mind  were  not  uncommonly  quick  or  acute :  but  he  was  patient,  indus- 
trious, and  singularly  inquisitive.  His  mind  was  always  active,  and  always 
awake  to  some  inquiry  of  real  value.  And  an  inquiry  once  started  was 
never  forgotten,  till  all  was  learned  that  could  be.  Nothing  could  check 
his  curiosity  short  of  seeing  the  whole  truth.  Of  course  his  progress  was 
not  brilliant  and  rapid  beyond  that  of  many  others ;  but  his  habits  were 
such  as  must  insure  the  acquisition  of  real  truth,  and  that  ultimately  in  no 
contemptible  amount 

His  progress  and  attainments  as  a  classical  scholar  were  respectable ; 
yet  this  was  not  his  best  field  for  the  exhibition  of  his  mind.  In  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  the  investigation  of  moral  subjects,  he  was 
most  deeply  interested  ;  and  here  his  inquisitive  mind  lefl  no  difficulty  un- 
attempted — no  source  of  information  unexplored. 

His  social  character  combined  uncommon  excellencies.  His  heart  beat 
high  and  strong  in  genuine  affection  for  every  fellow  being,  and  especially 
for  those  who  were  thrown  within  the  reach  of  his  active  sympathies.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here,  that  his  feelings  and  conduct  were  such  as  opened  for 
him  an  avenue  to  every  heart,  and  placed  him  high  in  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  that  knew  him.  It  is  not  known  that  he  had  an  enemy. 
The  tongue  of  slander  dared  not  move  against  him.  In  the  view  of  him<» 
self  and  of  others,  he  was  the  friend  of  man. 

But  his  religious  chartuter  deserves  more  specific  development,  for  in 
connection  with  this  are  seen  his  chief  excellencies.  At  the  foundation 
lay  that  faith  which  is  the  **  substance  of  things  hoped  for."  The  writer 
has  known  few,  if  any,  who  seemed  to  live  and  move  so  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  eternal  realities.  His  daily,  practical  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
nothing  else  deserved  a  serious  thought,  except  what  related  to  a  present 
God  and  a  coming  eternity.  Hence  religious  truth  came  to  his  mind  with 
much  of  its  own  appropriate,  amazing  power.  Hence  too  he  felt  deeply  the 
obligation  of  giving  himself  away  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  God. 
Such  was  his  Christian  life  ;  one  unbroken  scene  of  living  and  laboring 
for  the  Saviour,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  His  religious  feelings  had  no 
perceptible  waxing  and  waning — certainly  nothing  of  that  declension 
which  is  so  fearfully  common,  and  so  recklessly  and  sinfully  indulged. 
Believing  that  he  might  retain  his  *^  first  love,"  he  determined  that  with 
divine  aid  he  would,  and  he  did. 

Of  course  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  faithful  and  conscientious  in 
every  Christian  duty.  Often,  very  often  did  the  inquiry  agitate  his  mind — 
'^  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  but  never,  afler  the  question  was 
decided,  did  he  hesitate.  Duty,  when  plain,  was  done.  The  principle 
seemed  so  inwrought  as  to  have  become  second  nature. 

His  tenderness  of  conscience  was  extraordinary,  and  to  many  might 
seem  excessive.  Very  often  did  he  ask  his  Christian  friends  how  much  he 
might  suspend  his  studies  to  attend  public  religious  meetings.  On  a  single 
occasion — the  only  one  so  far  as  is  known  during  his  professedly  religious 
life — ^he  indulged  in  some  sportive  remarks  in  a  circle  of  youth  ;  and  it 
cost  him  many  painful  hours  to  regain  that  nearness  to  God  and  peaoe  of 
conscience  which  he  thereby  lost.     Though  none  of  the  company  thought 
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him  censurable,  or  noticed  any  impropriety,  he  rested  not  till  he  had  made 
acknowledgment  to  each  individual  privately,  and  begged  them'to  forgive 
him  and  lay  nothing  to  the  charge  of  his  religion.  In  giving  and  receiving 
admonition,  he  exhibited  eminently  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  his 
young  companions,  both  pious  and  impenitent,  can  testify  to  his  faithfulness 
to  their  souls.  And  as  an  instance  of  his  readiness  to  receive  suggestions, 
it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  when  the  agent  of  the  Education  Society 
visited  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  cautioned  him  to  take 
care  of  his  heart  as  well  as  of  his  intellect,  he  immediately  added  another 
hour  to  his  seasons  of  private  devotion  ; — regularly  leaving  his  study  with 
his  Testament  and  hymn-book  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  and  repairing  to  a 
neighboring  grove  to  converse  one  hour  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  and 
return  at  twelve. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  imbibed  all  that  is  peculiar  and 
excellent  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  without  its  imperfections.  His 
was  the  active,  unwearied  spirit  of  doing  good,  combined  with  the  most 
watchful  care  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  most  diligent  culture  of  personal 
piety.  His  soul  had  caught  the  flame  of  the  missionary  spirit — rather,  this 
spirit  was  the  native  glow  of  his  piety  ;  he  could  not  be  the  Christian  that 
he  was,  without  being  ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  Saviour's 
cause.  At  an  early  period  he  agitated  the  question  of  becoming  a  foreign 
missionary,  but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  to  hold  himself  ready  to  go 
anywhere,  and  be  and  do  any  thing  which  might  best  subserve  the  cause 
of  Christ.  He  stood  in  daily  readiness  to  go  to  the  heathen  if  his  Saviour 
called  him. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  result  of  such  a  life  was  a  state  of  almost  un* 
broken  peace  and  joy  in  God.  It  is  not  known  that  this  peace  was  ever 
interrupted  afler  his  first  struggles  of  doubt  and  darkness,  except  in  the 
case  above  alluded  to,  where  conscious  wandering  pierced  his  heart  with 
angnish,  and  brought  a  transient  cloud  over  his  hopes.  Never,  except  at 
that  time,  was  he  known  to  express  a  serious  doubt  as  to  his  own  personal 
piety.  If  he  ever  doubted,  he  oflen  said  it  was  because  he  could  not 
doubt; — for  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  some  doubts  as  a  favorable  sign. 
But  in  the  main,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  God  was  his  friend — he 
coald  hardly  help  knowing  that  he  was  laboring  to  serve  and  please  God. 
He  knew  that  it  was  the  single  aim  of  his  soul  to  love  God  and  do  his  will. 
His  aim  was  high,  and  his  effort  ardent  and  persevering—too  much  so  to 
leave  him  in  serious  doubt  whether  he  aimed  at  all  for  holiness,  or  was 
making  any  real  effort  to  gain  it.  He  aimed  distinctly  and  deliberately 
at  perfection  ; — ^the  unusual  purpose  had  been  formed  in  his  soul,  that,  if 
possible,  he  would  not  allow  one  sin,  nor  one  degree  of  imperfection ; — that 
nothing  short  of  the  Saviour's  example  and  the  Saviour's  precept,  should 
be  his  standard.  The  writer  can  never  forget  the  interest  with  which  afler 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  public,  he  came  and  asked — ''  Can  a 
Christian  be  perfect  even  as  Christ  was  ?  Is  it  our  duty  to  try  ?  I  have 
formerly  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  try,  and  especially  whether  I  might 
hope  ever  to  accomplish  it ;  may  I  try  T  Ought  I  to  begin  ?  "  The  result 
was,  he  made  this  henceforth  his  standard,  and  bent  the  full  energy  of  his 
soul  to  gain  it 

A  life  thus  commenced  we  had  hoped  might  be  spared  to  send  forth 
its  influence  far  to  bless  a  needy  world.  But  the  All-Wise  Disposer 
saw  a  better  course,  and  suddenly  called  him  to  another  sphere  of  labor 
and  joy.  He  spent  the  evening  at  a  conference  meeting,  returned  home 
with  a  slight  colic,  and  ere  another  sun  arose,  was  numbered  with  the 
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dead.  He  said  little  duriog  the  agonies  of  his  disease*— only  enough  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  with  him  to  the  last — that  his  soal  was  still  fuU  of  joj 
and  peace  in  believing.  He  died  as  he  lived,  happy  in  his  Saviour's  love — 
happy  in  the  near  and  still  nearer  prospect  of  being  with  that  Saviour  and 
seeing  him  as  he  is.  **  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright  ;  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace" 


SPIRITUAL  IGNORANCE. 


One  of  the  evils  of  a  condition  of  spiritual  ignorance,  is  the  low  estimate 
which  it  leads  men  to  form  of  the  value  of  human  life. 

In  what  countries  have  wars  raged  to  the  greatest  extent  T  Where  has 
human  life  been  wasted  like  water?  Where  are  the  battle  fields  which 
have  drank  deepest  in  human  blood  ?  Where  have  suicides  been  most  com- 
mon ?  Where  assassinations  1  Where  has  the  duelist  most  frequently  re- 
turned from  the  ground  wet  with  his  brother's  blood  ?  Where  is  human 
life  sported  with  and  talked  about,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  no  value  ? 

I  answer,  in  those  countries,  and  in  those  towns  where  Christianity  is 
partially  or  entirely  unknown.  It  is  where  there  is  a  famine  of  the  word 
of  God.  It  is  where  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  desecrated  or  neglected.  It 
is  where  the  Christian  ministry  is  absent  or  inefficient.  Christianity  has 
thrown  innumerable  defences  and  guards  around  the  life  of  man.  It  has 
made  it  a  most  precious  thing,  not  to  be  undervalued :  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  It  informs  man  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  that  on,this  tenure 
of  life,  the  feeblest  and  frailest  of  all  things,  is  depending  happiness,  or 
wo  unending.  Why  do  you  look  on  a  human  face,  with  far  other  emotions 
than  you  do  on  that  of  a  horse  1  Why  is  there  something  mysteriously 
•acred  in  a  breathless  corpse  ?  A  soul,  now  in  pain  unutterable,  or  in  end- 
less bliss,  has  just  lefl  it,  and  that  body  is  again  to  be  animated,  and 
clothed  with  incorruption.  But  where  Christianity  has  not  shed  its  in- 
fluence, where  spiritual  ignorance  is  predominant,  men  will  endanger  their 
lives  without  forethought  or  without  fear.  They  will  engage  in  enterprises 
where  there  is  a  certain  and  fearful  waste  of  men's  lives.  Select  those 
portions  of  this  land  where  there  are  the  most  frequent  suicides,  murders, 
duels,  where  the  blood  of  men  cries  in  vain  from  the  ground,  and  there 
spiritual  ignorance  reigns.  There,  Christianity  does  not  lifl  its  warning 
voice,  nor  utter  its  terrible  maledictions  against  him  who  imbrues  his  hands 
in  his  brother's  blood.  If  you  would  bring  men  universally  to  attend  the 
public  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  there  would  be  very  few  murders  indeed. 
There  would  be  very  little  need  of  a  bridewell  or  penitentiary.  When  did 
you  hear  of  a  murderer,  who  was  a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship  t 

An  individual,  who  recently  suflered  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  England, 
was  for  a  long  time  a  respectable  man,  endued  with  excellent  sense  and 
good  natural  talents,  a  regular  attendant  on  public  worship.  Being  led 
into  temptation,  he  renounced  public  worship,  violated  the  Sabbath,  con- 
nected himself  with  gamblers,  became  the  companion  of  sinners,  faithless 
to  an  exemplary  wife,  an  adulterer,  and  finally  a  murderer. 

Another  evil  of  religious  ignorance,  is  the  erection  of  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  other  than  the  law  of  God. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  well  being  of  a  community,  that  the  law 
of  God,  in  its  purity  and  spirituality,  should  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of « 
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community,  should  be  pressed  on  the  consciences  of  the  people,  should  be 
the  pole  star  of  every  individual.  But  if  men  are  ignorant  of  this  law,  if 
they  are  left  to  the  faint  traces  of  it,  which  are  written  on  their  own  hearts, 
they  will  adopt  some  other  rule  of  conduct,  'they  will  take  up  with  some  de- 
fective or  erroneous  standard.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
false  prophets  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  substituted  their  own  dreams,  in 
place  of  the  testimonies  of  the  omniscient  God.  In  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Pharisees  had  set  aside  the  law  of  God,  through  their  tradi- 
tions.  The  great  body  of  the  people  being  Pharisees,  gladly  accepted  of 
the  glosses  and  comments,  and  perversions  of  their  teachers,  in  place  of  the 
perfect  rule.  The  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  were  grossly  and  deplorably 
ignorant.  If  they  had  not  been,  they  would  have  seen  through  the  craft 
and  hypocrisy,  and  selfishness  of  their  spiritual  teachers.  Such  is  the  fact 
DOW,  where  the  means  of  grace  are  not  enjoyed,  where  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion is  not  preached,  men  will  be  governed  by  some  other  morality  than 
that  of  the  gospel.  The  higher  ranks  in  society,  will  be  under  the 
dominion  of  a  most  tyrannical  and  capricious  fashion,  sacrificing  con- 
venience, pleasure,  conscience,  every  thing  at  her  shrine.  A  law  of  honor 
falsely  so  called,  usurps  the  place  of  God's  law,  and  amid  the  groans  and 
tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  maintains  its  Moloch  reign.  The  common 
pec^le  will  be  governed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  maxims  and  customs, 
equally  at  variance  with  the  unerring  standard.  It  has  frequently  been  the 
&ct,  that  where  long  established  custom  had  rendered  a  thing  popular, 
though  death  went  before  it,  and  hell  followed  after,  though  it  bore  on  its 
face  the  strongest  marks  of  iniquity,  yet  it  has  been  pertinaciously  adhered 
to,  as  the  god  of  a  most  revolting  idolatry. 


PERSEVERANCE  IN  DOING  GOOD. 

About  twenty  years  since,  a  mechanic  laboring  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  was 
accustomed  to  see,  what  is  often  seen  on  that  great  western  road,  gangs  of 
slaves  on  their  way  to  the  western  markets.  Their  miserable  condition  so 
deeply  affiscted  his  mind,  that  he  determined  to  do  what  in  him  lay,  to 
exterminate  the  evil  from  the  country.  As  he  was  a  printer  by  profession, 
the  thought  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper would  probably  do  more  towards  accomplishing  his  object  than  any 
thing  else.  He  proposed  the  measure  to  a  few  individuals  in  Ohio,  who, 
instead  of  regarding  the  project  with  any  encouragement,  declared  it  to  be 
aHogether  chimerical.  But  he  persevered  through  all  obstacles,  and  com- 
menced the  paper  with  jive  subscribers.  A  few  of  his  friends  then  came 
forward  and  gave  their  names.  After  conducting  the  paper  for  a  few 
weeks,  he  was  invited  to  remove  the  establishment  to  a  town  in  Tennessee, 
that  being  a  slave  State,  and  consequently  a  more  eligible  location.  He 
here  maintained  his  ground  for  several  years.  Becoming  convinced  at 
length  that  a  greater  influence  could  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the  cause  in 
one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  he  determined  to  remove  to  Baltimore.  The 
joarney  was  through  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  600  miles, 
which  was  performed  on  foot.  Notwithstanding  an  attack  of  fever,  he  soo- 
ceeded,  before  reaching  Baltimore,  in  establishing  twenty  societies.  Hav- 
ing no  means  to  procure  a  press,  he  hired,  forthwith,  a  printer  to  issue  the 
nambers  of  his  paper ;  and  to  pay  for  the  labor,  he  hired  himself  out  as  a 
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journeyman,  to  work  off  the  paper  of  which  he  was  editor.  In  this  way 
he  advanced,  till  his  paper  was  taken  by  more  than  1,000  subscribers. 
This  individual  has  visited  Hayti  twice,  and  once  has  gone  through  all 
the  United  States,  on  foot,  explaining  and  enforcing  very  intelligently  the 
claims  of  his  object. 


JOHN  FOSTER. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  writings  of  John  Foster,  is  the  power 
which  he  exhibits  of  solemn  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  No  one  has  read  any  of  his  books,  without  the  conviction 
that  he  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  ability  to  address  himself  to  the  soul 
of  man  in  all  the  diversities  of  its  states,  and  to  the  very  depth  of  its  emo- 
tions. This  he  does  not  accomplish  by  a  combination  of  feeling  and  im- 
agination, overwhelming  the  mind  upon  which  it  falls,  and  the  truth  and 
importance  of  which  vanish  on  subsequent  inspection.  It  is  an  appeal 
which  divides  the  soul — ^placing  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  desire  for 
happiness  in  one  scale,  and  the  guilty  and  condemned  and  rebellious  feel- 
ings in  the  other.  The  sound  of  its  admonitory  voice  rings  in  the  soul  long 
after  the  first  impression  has  died  away.  The  mere  sight  of  the  book,  the 
mere  recollection  of  the  name  of  the  author,  are  sufficient  to  revive  the 
original  emotions  in  all  their  terrible  distinctness. 


EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 


A  SERIOUS  difficulty  is  to  graduate  the  assistance  furnished,  bo  that  the 
applicant  may  be  prevented  ft-om  sinking  under  a  hopeless  burden,  while 
on  the  other  han^,  firmness  and  independence  of  character  are  preserved 
and  matured.  No  class  of  students  in  our  country  are  better  deserving  of 
respect,  none  have  more  disciplined,  well-prepared  minds,  than  those  who 
have  struggled  up  a  strong  and  impetuous  current,  with  just  aid  enough 
to  keep  them  from  sinking.  To  ascertain  the  proper  amount  of  assistance 
to  be  furnished  so  as  to  secure  diverse,  and  in  some  respects  (^posite 
benefits,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 

Another  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  and  distant 
good  to  be  accomplished.  Great  numbers  in  the  Christian  community  do 
not  possess  that  largeness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  will  excite  them  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  a  result  far  future,  and  somewhat  doubtful.  To 
arouse  the  sympathies  of  their  souls,  they  need  something  tangible,  imme- 
diate, appealing  to  sense  and  consciousness.  When  a  student  commences 
a  course  of  study,  the  final  resuk  is  wrapped  in  uncertainty.  A  thousand 
things  may  occur  to  divert  him,  if  not  to  put  a  final  period  to  his  progress. 

Another  impediment  of  no  trifling  nature,  is  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining accurately  the  character  of  an  applicant,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  bis  course.  Has  he  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
will  fit  him  for  the  great  work  which  he  is  going  to  assume  ?  Has  he  that 
singleness  of  soul,  that  firmness  of  purpose,  that  common  sense,  that  capacity 
to  acquire  and  communicate  knowledge,  which  will  qualifj  him  for  the 
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high  duties  of  a  public  instructer  of  men,  and  an  ambassador  of  the  most 
High  God. 

Very  frequently  he  does  not  understand  his  own  character,  bow  should 
others  understand  it  1  His  imagination  is  active  in  picturing  the  honor 
and  respect  which  will  gather  around  him  in  his  new  relation.  The 
partialities  of  friends,  often  unseasonable  and  inordinate,  and  which  may 
be  resolved  into  family  pride  or  personal  aggrandizement,  conspire  to  de- 
ceive him  into  a  false  or  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  merits.  Added  to 
all  these,  there  are  the  advantages  of  early  education^  or  the  want  of  them, 
local  or  denominational  prejudices,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  which, 
though  of  great  importance,  and  which  occasion  serious  difficulty,  are  yet 
adventitious,  and  not  to  weigh  in  the  final  decision. 


INDIA. 

To  the  great  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  many  eyes  are  now  turned  with 
deep  interest.  The  influence  of  the  European  residents  is  becoming  more 
and  more  favorable  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  people.  A  large  majority, 
iodeed,  yet  look  with  total  indifference  or  hostility  upon  all  missionary 
labor.  Still  the  number  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  E^st  India  Company 
scattered  over  India,  who  are  decided  friends  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  natives,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton, 
the  governor  of  Ceylon,  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  warm  friend  of  the 
American,  as  well  as  the  English  missions  on  the  islands.  Lord  Bentinck, 
the  governor-general,  has  acted  on  a  much  more  liberal  policy  than  some 
of  his  predecessors.  His  course  in  respect  to  the  moral  renovation  of 
India,  if  not  marked  with  decided  indication  of  favor,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  impartial  and  honorable.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  relations 
between  the  British  government  and  the  East  Indian  possessions,  one  thing 
is  certain,  the  interests  of  morality  and  the  Christian  religion  will  be  re- 
garded. The  initiation  of  many  of  the  natives  into  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  is  contemplated  with  different  emotions  by  different  individuals. 
The  writings  of  British  infidels  are  diligently  diffused  over  India,  so  that 
the  alternative,  it  seems,  would  be  to  decide  between  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  the  malignant  sophistry  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
his  coadjutors.  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  English 
literature  is  absolutely  unfit  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
Christian  improvement.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
natives  of  India,  hitherto  unparalleled,  to  inquire  and  to  read,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  auspicious  results.  The  reverence  for  a  mythological 
antiquity  shutting  out  all  free  inquiry,  and  amounting  to  a  tyranny  over 
the  human  mind,  will  be  broken  up.  Christians,  throughout  England  and 
India,  will  bo  induced  to  make  efforts  corresponding  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  The  chief  fact  of  promise  in  respect  to  India,  is  the  silent  and 
gradual  unloosening  of  the  chains  of  custom,  and  prejudice,  and  caste, 
every  where  visible,  and  every  where  in  progress.  Toe  Brahminical  spell 
is  dissolving. 

The  late  bishop  Turner,  bears  the  following  testimony  respecting  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  India.    "  There  is  a  mighty  work  in  progress— 
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the  Cbristmn  cirilization  of  India ;  tbat  progreas  maj  be  stoir,  as  compared 
with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  those  who  love  the  troth ;  it  may  be  in  some 
points  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  in  others,  partial  and  incomplete  ;  bat  I 
have  a  deep  and  entire  persuasion  that  it  is  going  forward,  and  that,  if  we 
could  make  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  of  good,  it  would  be  iband  diat  it 
increases  in  a  steady  progression." 

The  labors  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Birmah,  hare  been  downed 
with  the  most  ample  success.  The  New  Testament  in  Birmese  is  in  cir* 
culation,  and  a  translation  of  the  Old  will  be  completed  by  Mr.  Jadson  in 
eight  or  ten  months.  Several  hmidred  natives  have  been  baptized  into  the 
faith  €i  Christ.    Three  prmting  presses  are  now  in  operation. 


EGYPT. 

Mohammed  Alt,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  was 
born  at  Cavala,  in  Macedonia,  in  1769.  By  his  boldness,  sagacity,  and 
courage,  he  has  raised  himself  from  an  humble  station  to  that  of  a  monarch. 
He  has  ruled  Egypt,  since  1806,  on  European  principles.  From  his  youth 
Mohammed  exhibited  an  extraordinary  penetration,  uncommon  dexterity 
in  aU  bodily  exercises,  and  a  fiery  ambition.  The  Turkish  governor  at 
Gavala  gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common  education,  and  then  an 
office  and  a  rich  wife.  Reading  and  writing  he  learned  after  he  became 
a  pacha.  A  merchant  of  Marseilles,  nam^  Lion,  who  lived  in  Cavala^ 
and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with  an  inclination  towards  the  French, 
and  with  religious  tolerance.  His  first  campaign  was  in  Egypt,  in  1800, 
against  the  French.  He  established  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  in  the  long 
contest  of  the  pachas  with  the  Mamelukes,  after  the  French  had  aban- 
doned Egypt  in  1802.     He  was  confirmed  as  governor  of  Egypt,  in  1806. 

Mohammed  has  two  sons, — Ibrahim,  Ismael,  two  married  daughters, 
and  a  grandson,  whom  he  is  educating  with  great  care.  The  following 
statements  respecting  the  enlightened  character  and  reforms  of  Moham- 
med, are  extracted  from  an  address  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  to  the 
Asiatic  Society. 

**  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  one  of  our  Honorary  Members,  a  chief  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  mind,  observing  the  advantage  which  European  states  have 
derived  from  a  similar  policy,  has  publicly  encouraged  the  introduction  into 
Egypt  of  all  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  calculated  to  improv&Jthe 
understanding  of  the  people,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  their  religious  feel- 
ings, and  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  local  government. 

*'  He  has  assimilated  his  army  and  his  navy  to  those  of  Europe,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  European  discipline  :  he  has  formed  corps  of  artillery  and 
engineers  on  European  principles :  he  has  attached  regular  bands  of  mili- 
tary music  to  each  of  his  regiments,  with  European  instructors,  who  teach 
the  Arab  musicians,  according  to  the  European  notes  of  music,  to  play  on 
European  instrument^  the  marches  and  airs  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many :  a  short  distance  from  Cairo  he  has  established  a  permanent  military 
hospital,  and  placed  it  under  European  surgeons,  and  the  same  rules  as 
prevail  in  the  best  regulated  hospitals  in  Europe;  and  he  has  fcn-med  & 
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school  of  medicine  and  anatomy,  in  which  not  only  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry  are  taught,  but  human  bodies  are  publicly  dissected  by  stu- 
dents who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  who  are  publicly  re- 
warded in  the  heart  of  a  great  Mohammedan  population,  according  to  the 
skill  and  the  knowledge  which  they  display  in  their  different  dissections. 
At  Alexandria  he  has  established  a  naval  school,  in  which  the  Mohamme- 
dan students  are  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, mechanics,  and  astromony,  connected  with  naval  architecture  and 
the  science  of  navigation ;  and  a  dock-yard  under  the  control  and  superin- 
tendence of  an  European  naval  architect,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
his  skill,  in  which,  besides  frigates  and  other  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions, 
four  ships  of  the  line,  three  carrying  110  guns  upon  two  decks,  and  one  of 
130  guns,  have  been  recently  built :  he  has  opened  the  Old  Port,  which 
was  formerly  shut  against  them,  to  all  Christian  vessels.  He  has  encour- 
aged the  formation  of  regular  insurance  offices ;  and  authorized  Christian 
merchants  to  acquire  a  property  in  lands,  houses,  and  gardens.  He  has 
employed  an  English  civil-engineer  of  great  eminence  on  a  very  liberal 
salary,  to  improve  all  the  canals  in  the  country  and  the  course  of  the  Nile  : 
he  is  about  to  construct  carriage-roads  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  from 
Alexandria  to  Rosetta  and  Damietta ;  and  M.  Abro,  the  cousin  of  his  min- 
ister, is  about  to  establish  on  them  public  stage  coaches,  built  on  a  model 
of  one  sent  to  him  by  a  coach-maker  from  this  country  :  he  has  introduced 
ateam-boats,  which  navigate  the  Nile ;  and  steam-engines,  which  are  used 
for  cleansing  and  deepening  the  bed  of  that  river,  and  for  various  other 
public  works.  He  has  patronized  the  employment^  by  Mr.  Briggs,  of  two 
Englishmen,  taken  for  the  purpose  from  this  country,  in  boring  for  water 
in  different  parts  of  the  Desert ;  and  he  has  discovered,  through  their  ope- 
rations, some  very  fine  water  in  the  Desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez.*  He 
has  encouraged  the  growth  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  opium  ;  and  the  former 
of  these  productions  is  now  a  great  article  of  trade  between  Egypt  and 
England,  France  and  Germany.  He  has  established  schools  in  the  country 
for  the  instruction  of  all  orders  of  his  people,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic :  he  has  sent,  at  great  expense  to  himself,  young  men,  both  of 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  to  England  and  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  useful  knowledge ;  those  of  the  higher  rank,  in  those 
branches  of  science  and  literature  which  are  connected  with  their  service 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  higher  departments  of  government ;  those 
of  the  lower,  in  those  mechanical  arts  which  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  employment  as  artisans  and  manufacturers.  He  has  con- 
stituted a  public  assembly  at  Cai'ro,  consisting  of  a  considerable  number 
of  well-informed  persons,  who  hold  regular  sittings  for  forty  days  in  each 
year,  and  publicly  discuss,  for  his  information,  the  interest  and  wants  of 
his  different  provinces.  He  patronizes  the  publication  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Arabic  and  Turkish,  for  the  instruction  of  his  people.  And, 
finally,  he  protects  all  Christian  merchants,  who  are  settled  in  his  country  ; 
not  only  in  time  of  peace,  but  also  in  time  of  war  :  and  afforded  the  Euro- 
pean merchants,  who  were  settled  at  Alexandria  and  at  Cairo,  a  memora- 


*  The  inbabltuiU  of  Africa  and  Arabia  ar«  indebted  for  all  the  benefit!  vbich  they  may  ultimately 
deriT«  from  a  knowledge  of  thii  art,  to  the  philanthropy  and  liberality  of  our  countryman,  ^'•^^'/^  ^  r 
was  the  flrat  European  who  ever  thought  of  applying  thia  art  to  the  diecoTory  of  water  in  the  peaerta  of 
Africa  ;  and  who,  at  hie  own  private  expense,  lent  over  from  England  to  Egypt  the  two  EngUahmen  who 
have  snocoedsd,  fary  their  skill,  in  discovering  water  in  the  part  of  the  Desert  wjiieh  has  been  mentioped.-. 
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ble  iBfltance  of  his  determioatioa  to  adhere  under  all  circoiiMUiices  to  this 
policy,  bj  informing  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  recei?ed  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  NavarinOy  that  their  persons  and  their  property  should  continue  as 
secure  as  if  no  such  event  had  occurred. 

**  I  ha^e  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  because  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  I  hare  receiTed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  give  publicity  in  this 
country  to  those  measures,  by  which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  oar 
Honorary  Members  has  restored  to  Egypt,  in  their  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, al)  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Europe — has  emulated,  as  a  Patron  of 
Knowledge,  the  conduct  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad 
^-and  has  aJTorded,  as  a  Mohammedan,  a  bright  example,  for  their  imitation, 
to  all  the  Mphammedan  Sovereigns  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia." 


WEST  INDIES. 

These  islands  lie  between  North  and  South  America,  stretching  from 
the  coast  of  Florida,  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree,  to  the  shores  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  are  divided  by  geogra- 
phers into  the  Bahamas,  composed  of  14  clusters  of  islands,  and  700  keys ; 
the  Great  Antilles,  composing  the  four  largest  islands  of  the  group,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica;  the  Lesser  Antilles,  stretching  from 
Trinidad,  in  a  westerly  direction,  along  the  northern  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbee  islands,  stretching,  like  a  great  bow,  from  Tobago 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  subdivided  into  the  three  groups  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  leeward  islands,  and  the  Windward 
islands.  All  the  islands  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Bahamas,  lie 
within  the  torrid  zone.  The  name  India  was  given  them  by  Columbus, 
who  first  discovered  them,  under  the  notion  that  they  formed  part  of  India, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  search.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
they  retained  the  name,  with  the  prefix  West,  to  denote  their  geographical 
position.  The  islands  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  discovery  by  two 
distinct  races  of  natives,  the  Caribs,  inhabiting  the  Windward  islands,  and 
the  Arrowauks,  inhabiting  Hayti,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Bahamas.  The  former  were  warlike  and  fierce,  the  latter  mild  and  peace» 
ful,  and  much  more  advanced  in  civilization. 

All  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
European  powers.  1.  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  sole  remnants  of  the 
splendid  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  new  world,  are  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  with  several  dependences  and  three  small  islands  of  the  Virgin 
group.  2.  The  French  possess  only  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  the 
small  islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deseada.  3.  The  Danes  possess  only 
the  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  St  John 
belonging  to  the  Virgin  islands.  4.  The  Swedes  have  in  their  possession 
only  one  colony,  the  small  but  fertile  island  of  St.  Bartholomew.  5.  To 
the  Dutch  belong  the  islands  of  Curacoa,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  a  part 
of  St  Martin^  with  the  smaller  islands  of  Aruba,  Aves  and  Banaiie. 
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The  following  statements  will  furnish  an  interesting  view  of  the  British 
West  Indies. 


colonies. 

WkiUM, 

fVMCtfL 

SIotm. 

Antigua, 

2,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Bahamas, 

4,200 

8,000 

9,800 

Barbadoei, 

15,000 

6,100 

82,000 

fierbice, 

660 

1«150 

21,300 

Bermudas, 

3,900 

740 

4,600 

Demerara, 

3,000 

6,400 

70,000 

Dominica, 

860 

8,600 

16,400 

Grenada, 

800 

2,800 

24,000 

Honduras, 

260 

2,800 

2,100 

Jamaica, 

37,000 

66,000 

323,000 

Montsefrat, 

880 

800 

6,200 

Nevis, 

700 

2,000 

6,600 

St.  Kilts, 

1,600 

8,000 

19,200 

St.  Lucia, 

980 

8,700 

13,600 

St.  Vincents, 

1,800 

2,800 

23,500 

Tobaro, 
Tortola, 

820 

1,200 

12,600 

480 

1,300 

6,400 

Trinidad, 

4,200 

16,000 

24,000 

ExvoriM  to  O. 
Britain. 


£  270,000 

21,000 

542,000 

871,000 

4,000 

1,627,000 

66,000 

888,000 

222,000 

8,663,000 

33,000 

80,000 

203,000 

149,000 

895,000 

121,000 

26,000 

355,000 


Imp.jyom  Q. 
Britain. 

Ton$ 

emplojfed. 

£  115,000 

9,800 

69,000 

1,400 

860,000 

17,200 

74,000 

7,800 

60,000 

600 

450,000 

55,000 

613,000 

63,000 

79,000 

12,400 

672,000 

11,200 

1,800,000 

86,000 

8,000 

1,300 

14,000 

2,000 

70,000 

6.200 

82,000 

5,300 

82,000 

14,400 

165,000 

41,000 

3,000 

1,300 

200,000 

22,200 

FciiM. 


4,364,000 
2,041,500 
9,089,680 
7,415,160 
1,111,000 

18,410,480 

3,056,000 

4,994,365 

578,760 

68,125,298 
1,087,440 
1,750,100 
8,788,800 
2,529,000 
4,00636» 
6,600 
1,098,400 
4,932,705 


Total,  77,460  whites ;  113,890  free  colored ;  692,700  slaves ;  ^8,603,- 
000  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain ;  .£4,035,000  value  of  imports  from 
Great  Britain ;  263,700  tons  of  shipping  employed  ;  jf  131,052,424  entire 
value  of  the  colonies.  In  the  above  table,  the  sum  at  which  the  entire 
value  of  Tortola  is  reckoned,  includes  the  other  Virgin  islands,  as  well  as 
Tortola.  The  amount  of  sugar  raised  in  all  the  colonies  last  year,  was 
3,816,000  cwt. ;  of  coffee,  19,769,500  lbs. ;  of  rum,  7,808,000  gallons. 
Demerara,  including  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  are 
ceded  colonies,  immediately  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  the 
others  are  British  colonies. 


CONQUESTS  OP  EUSSIA  DURING  THE  LAST  SIXTY  YEARS. 


Prettnt 

1770  Bessarabia, 470,000 

1777  The  Crimea 451,000 

1785  Georgia, 400,000 

1793  Little  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 6,474,000 

1794  Western  Eiiaiia,  including  Lithuania,  Podolia,  &c 8,448,000 

1795  Courland 581,000 

1808  The  Lesghian  and  other  tribes 800,000 

1806  Sehirwan, 188,000 

1808  Finland, 1,350,000 

1815  Kingdom  of  Poland, .  4,000,000 

1827  Erivan  and  Tribes, 100,000 

1829  Armenia,  &c 400,000 

WaUachia  and  Moldavia, 2,817,000 

Total,  25,924>000 
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ARMY  OF  FRANCE. 

On  the  dlst  December,  1830,  the  efTective  force  of  the  French  Array 
was  272,839  men,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  War  Department  amounted 
to  202,613,402  francs,  or  about  forty  million  dollars.  For  1633,  the  effec- 
tive force  remains  fixed  at  400,000  men,  and  the  budget  voted,  exceeds 
300,000,000  francs.  To  these  may  be  added  80,000  men  of  the  class  of 
1832,  the  levy  of  whom  is  authorized,  but  70,000  of  whom  are  not  to  be 
called  into  service  until  actually  wanted.  The  reserve  amounts  to  200,366, 
and  will,  in  1838,  amount  to  300,000,  to  which,  if  the  effective  force, 
which  will  then  comprehend  310,000,  be  added,  together  with  the  mob- 
ilized National  Guards,  in  number  273,000,  the  total  force,  available  in 
case  of  war,  will,  in  1838,  be  883,000. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Scripture  Natural  History ;  containing 

a  deieriptife  accouot  of  the  qaadrupods,  birdi, 


fithes,  ioMCU,  reptiles,  Mrpenti,  plants,  trees, 
minerals,  gems,  and  precioas  stones,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.    By  William  CAaPBirrsa.    First 


American,  from  the  latest  London  edition,  with 
improTements,  by  Rot.  Gobham  D.  Abbott,  il- 
lostrated  by  numerous  engravings,  to  which  are 
added  sketches  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Ijand. 
Boeton:  Lincoln,  Edmands  fc  Co.,  1833.  pp.  408 

This  is  a  very  interesting  yolume  to  gen- 
eral readers  of  the  Bible.  Bfr.  Abbott  has 
dlFOSted  the  work  of  its  learned  references, 
and  adapted  it  to  the  comprehension  of  all. 
Mr.  Carpenter  compiled  the  work  from  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of 
Dorchester,  Ms.,  and  most  ungenerously  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
author,  while  he  abused  him  for  his  want  of 
orthodoxy.  Mr.  Abbott  has  faithfully  ex- 
posed the  piracy.  We  recommend  tiie  vol- 
ume as  one  of  great  value. 

Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Society  of  Inquiry  re- 
specting Missions,  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Bemina^,  embracing  a  history  of  the  Society, 
with  an  introductory  essay,  by  LsofiARD  Woods, 
D.  a    Boeton:  Poiroe  &  Fkrker,  1833.  pp.  367. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  was  formed  in 
1811,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  expansion 
of  a  plan  adopted  a  few  years  previously  in 
Williams  college.  It  has  been  greatly  use- 
ful in  promoting  a  spirit  of  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  the  unevangelized  portions 
of  the  world.    The  number  of  foreign  mis- 


sionaries, who  were  once  members  of  the 
Society,  is  sixty.  The  whole  number  of 
members,  is  827.  The  association  holds  fre- 
quent public  meetings,  at  which  a  disserta- 
tion is  read  by  some  member  previously  ap- 
pointed, and  extracts  from  a  correspondence 
which  is  maintained  with  similar  societies, 
and  with  foreign  and  domestic  missioQarieSy 
are  also  read.  The  most  valuable  disserta- 
tions are  published.  Committees  on  Colo- 
nization, Home  Missions,  Foreign  Misaons, 
and  Seamen's  societies  exist,  which  devote 
particular  attention  to  those  subjects.  Hie 
essay  of  Dr.  Woods  is  very  brief,  but  perti- 
nent and  striking.  Short  notices  of  the  life 
of  each  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  extracts 
from  correspondence,  seven  dissertations,  list 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  with  their 
places  of  residence,  &c.  are  eiven. 

We  think  the  plan  of  issmne  this  pabli- 
cation  judicious.  It  will  contnoute  to  ^ve 
the  society,  in  the  eyes  of  its  members  and 
of  the  public,  a  more  permanent  character. 
It  is  considered  a  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
to  publish  the  history  of  a  town— how  much 
more  the  hbtory  of  an  institution  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race,  and 
whose  influence  has  been  already  felt  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  also  serves  as  a  re- 
cord for  a  great  number  of  &cts.  If  there 
are  mistakes  in  the  volume,  they  can  be 
much  more  easily  corrected,  than  they 
could  be  if  confined  to  the  archives  of  a 
society. 
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Lectaresr  on  the  literary  history  of  the 

Bible,  by  Rar.  Joel  Hawet ;  on  tb«  principle  of  as- 
•ociation  aa  siving  dignity  to  Chriitian  charaeter, 
by  Rer.  T.  u.  Gallaudet;  and  on  the  temporal 
benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  by  Rev.  Horace  Hooker. 
Originally  delivered  before  the  Goodrich  Aseocia- 
tioa.    Hartford :  Ck>oke  &  Co.  1833,  pp.  111. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  Hawes  is  employed  in 
giviDff  a  brief  view  of  the  facts  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Bible,  and  in  showing  its 
value  as  an  intellectual  book.  The  various 
points  are  well  condensed,  and  strikingly 
exhibited.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  lecture  is  a 
glowing  and  philosophic  description  of  the 
influence  of  association  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tk>ns,  in  elevating  the  human  character  in 
its  relations  to  God  and  the  future  world. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  his  heart 
expand  in  fervent  aspiration  after  that  per- 
fection of  his  nature  to  which  Christianity 
leads  him  to  look.  Mr.  Hooker  has  treated 
a  most  important  subject  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  with  an  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  cannot  be  trifled  with.  It 
would  make  an  excellent  tract  for  that  class 
of  persons  who  could  not  be  induced  from 
higher  considerations  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  enlighten 
the  mind  and  strengthen  the  purposes  of  all 
who  endeavor  to  keep  the  day  according 
to  the  commandment 

This  whole  volume  is  conceived  in  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  cannot  foil  to  be  usefiil. 

Advice  to  Church  members ;  or  sketch^ 

es  of  haman  nature;  compriaing  ueefui  hints  rela- 
ting to  the  duties  and  difloealties  that  occur  in  the 
intercoarae  of  Christians  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  world.  By  William  Inives,  Minister 
in  Edinburgh;  author  of  instruction  for  young  in- 
quirers.   Boston:  Jamee  Loring,  1833.    pp.  9M. 

Mr.  Tunes  is  a  very  judicious  writer. 
"  In  going  round  among  his  friends,  he  ob- 
serve their  prevailing  dispositions,  senti- 
ments, and  habits,  and  went  home  and  wrote 
them  down,  warm  finom  nature,  with  his 
own  remarks  upon  them.*'  A  great  variety 
of  topics  are  introduce — all  of  which  are 
highly  practical.  Mr.  Innes  is  a  very  wor- 
thy Baptist  minister  of  Edinburg,  and  very 
liberal  towards  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Teacher ;  or  moral  inflaenceff  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  and  government  of  the 
jroong;  intended  chieflv  to  assist  ^onng  teachers 
in  organixiog  and  eonaoeting  their  schools.  By 
Jaoo»  Abbott,  late  Principal  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Female  SehooL  Boaton:  Peiroe  &  Faiker, 
1833.    pp.  293. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  this 
work.  Interest  in  teaching;  general  ar- 
rangements ;  instruction ;  moral  discipline ; 
religious  influence  ;  Mount  Vernon  School ; 
scheming  ;  reports  of  cases. 

It  would  perhaps  be  superfluous  in  us  to 
recommend  Mr.  Abbott's  books,  as  they  are 
already  ia  extensive  circulation.  The 
Teacher  is  characterized  by  the  same  felicity 


of  illustration,  orifjpnality  of  conception,  and 
practical  tendencies,  which  have  made  the 
Young  Christian  so  popular.  We  should  be 
pleased  if  Mr.  A.  would  take  more  of  his 
illustrations  from  classical  authors.  They 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the' 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  from 
common  life.  We  have  noticed  a  few 
slight  errors  in  the  book.  Thus  on  page- 
239,  "teaching  the  whole  population  ta 
read,  write,  and  calculate.  Calculate 
what .'  On  page  242,  the  precept  "  Be  pub- 
lishing them  in  periodicals,"  kc.  is  inele- 
gantly expressed,  to  say  the  least. 

The    Improvement  of  the  Mind,   by 

Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  with  corrections,  questions^ 
and  a  supplement.  By  Joskph  Embesoii.  Bos- 
ton: James  Loring,  1833.    pp.  334. 

The  excellent  editor  of  this  book  has 
lately  rested  from  his  labors.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  his  reward  in  heaven  will  be  great. 
Many  of  our  readers  recollect  his  enmusi- 
astic  attachment  to  Watts  on  the  Mind.  His 
questions,  and  other  additions,  greatly  in- 
crease its  value. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans,  with  a 

prefkee  by  the  American  editor.    Boston :  Perkins 
it  Marvin,  1833,  two  Tolumes,  pp.  076  and  9S8, 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  name  a  poet,  whose 
works  are  so  perfectly  pure  in  their  moral 
influence,  as  those  of 'Mrs.  Hemans.  Even 
Cowper  is  not  more  unexceptionable.  It 
is  delightful  to  retire  from  this  rough  and 
chequered  world  to  the  pages  of  a  writer  so 
genUe,  so  pensive,  so  rich  in  genuine  fee1ine» 
and  so  pure,  that  the  sternest  moralist  couul' 
not  put  in  any  abatement.  The  editor  of  the 
present  edition  expresses,  with  delicate  dis- 
crimination, the  intellectual  quality  of  Mrs.. 
Hemans*s  poetry. 
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EDWARD  F.  CUTTER,  old.  psilori  Coeg.  Wanea,  Maine, 
May  8, 1833. 

LUTHER  CRAWFORD,  invtjnstar,  Baptist,  PortnMMith, 

New  HnmoihiTe,  April  18, 1838. 
ASA  P.  TENNEY,  liut.  partor,  Coog,  Concord,  N.  H.  April 

33. 
JOSIAH  R.  WAITE,  ord.  paitor,  Conf .  Ftevilllam,  N.  H. 

Mar  80. 
BENJAMIN  P.  STONE,  inaL  paate,  CoBf .  CanptoD,  N.  H. 

Jane  It. 
INCREASE  B.  DAVIB,  imt.  pailor,  Coof .  DonhMter,  N.  B. 

Jolj  5. 

B.  H.  PITMAN,  iDiL  paator, Marlboroiisfa,  VernMnt,  Jan. 

16.1888. 
DAN  BU)DGETT.  laM.  putur,  Conf .  Wait  Fkiriae,  and  Pott 

MDla  VUlan,  Vu  MarehSir.  «„..«. 

G.  B.  DAT,  0(3.  eran.  BaptU,  MiddletoWD  JTt.  Max^  S8. 
W.  RENSLOW,  inaL  paaMrT- —  OcorKla,  Vu  JoM  IS. 

CHARLES  ROBINSON,  oid.  Mto.  Lenox,  MaMchmtti,. 

Jan.  1«,  1888.  _  _    .^        ». 

CHARLES  MILLER,  iot.  PuUw,  Bapdat,  Wrabain,  Man. 

April  17. 
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DATSD  R.  AUSTIN,  onl.  coO.  pMlor,  Coof.  Lodkv,  Ma». 
SAMUEL  B.  BABOOCK,  Md.  priMt,  Epik 

SAMUEL  McBURNEY,  eid.  priart,   Efrii.  Boaton,   Mi 

Maj  !«. 
D.  C.   BOLLE8,  ofd.  pMlor,  Baptkt,  BatahbMgt,  Maa. 

Mar  12. 
MASOr^GROSYENOR,  ofd.  put.  Cong.  Adifield,  Mb.  Mar  IS. 
WILUAM  PATTEN,  iuL  puior,  Coor.  Cwlwle,  Mui.  May 

32. 
GORDON  WIN9LOW,  ioat.  paKor,  Ctng.  Medfoid,  Maak 

June  ?. 

SAMUEL  STEARNS,  inaL  pa«(0r,  Coof.  Bedfard, 

June  5. 

JEFFRIES  HALL,  ord.  eoll.  paator,  Ccag.  HopUotOD,  M< 

June  6. 
JOSEPH  PENNY,  iiut.  coll.  paator,  Cong.  Noftbainptoa,  Mmm. 

JONATHAN  ALDRICH,  inrt.  paalor,  BaptiM,  Baat  CaiiiMdc«, 

Maaa.  Jane  IS. 
JUSTIN  PERKINS,  ofd.  Mi».  Cong.  Wait  Spriagfleld,  Mao. 

June  30. 

WILLIAM  McCarthy,  ord.  ptatar,  BapCM,  Sharon,  C<m- 

Deeticiit,  March  6,  1838. 
IRA  R.  STEWARD,  ord.  paator,  Baptirt,  Now  London,  CL 

April  96. 
ZESULON  CROCKXR,  aid.  paator,  Caoff.  UpparMkldJelawB, 

Cu  May  «. 
S.  TOTTEN,  Old.  daacen,  Efila.  WanUigCMd,  CU  Ma/  •. 
C.  S.  HENRY,  InaL  coU.  paaL  Cong.  Weat  Baidord,  a. 

Marts. 
HORACE  BU8HNELL,  ord.  paator,  Coag,  Haitibrd,  O.  May 

2S. 
FH1L0  JXJD90N,  iooL  paitor,  Conf .  hUbtoo,  O.  Joae  9, 
OTIS  C.  WHITON,  iMt.  pait  Coof.  Caateitmiy,  Ct.  JaneM. 

JOHN  WALKER,  laaL  paator,  Cosf .  Baffan,  N«v  York, 
MaKhlS,lKB. 

FAYETTE  SHIPERD,  iooL  paator,  Tror,  N.  Y.  March  IS. 

BENJAMIN  C.  CUTLER,  Inrt.  rector,  Epi*.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

B.  B.  HOTCHKIN,  ord  poaC  Pre*.  BaquoU,  N.  Y.  April  8. 

A.  OARRIBON.  Inat.  put.  Prea.  Waterrille,  N.  Y.  May  1. 

R.  C.  SHINEALL,  ord.  deacon,  Ep».  New  York,  N.  Y.  May 
0. 

H.  POTTER,  bialilat.  raetor,  Epb.  Albany,  N.  Y.  May  11. 

MAURICE  H.  DWIGUT,  inat.  past.  Dutch  Reformad,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

SleN*B.  PREEilAN,  Corf«Ml*alonariea.BapUHainlhoo, 

J.  L.  RICHARDS,  S 

JOHN  fi.  HOYT,  InaL  paalor,  Cong.  Coventry,  N.  Y.  Jan«  19. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  inat.  paatar,  Pake  Ron,  Panoi^lTaaU, 

May  1, 1833. 
JOHN  C.   LOWHIB,  ead.  Mlaa.  Praa.  PhUadelphk,   Pa. 

Mayas.  * 

JOHN  DICKEY,  ord.  evan.  Praa.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May  98. 
DANIEL  8TERRETT,  oid.  avan.  PNa.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  23. 
JOHN  McDowell,  D.  D.  Uml  Paalor,  Praa.  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  Jane  6. 

WILLIAM  H.  BARNWELL,  oid.  daaeoo,  Epk.  Beaobit, 
South  Carolina,  April  14, 1833. 

LYMAN  BEBCHER,  IdbL  paaU  piaa.  Cioclnnati,  OUo,  April 

93,  1833. 
ANDREW  B.  MORRISON,  inat.  paator,  Praa.  Unity,  OUo, 

May  98. 
JAMES  HARRISON,  kM.  paalor,  Plea.  Troy,  Ohio,  May  98. 
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SUBIMARY. 


Onflnatlona 98 

InaUllationa 97 

Instituted 1 


STATES. 


Maioa 1 

>—    New  Hampshire  ....  5 

Total 60    Vermont 4 

Maasachntetts     ....  14 

OFFICES.                   Connecticut 8 

FaalofB 87    New  York 19 

Erangeliala 3    Pennsylvania      ....  5 

Prieala 2    Soatb  Carolina,  ....  1 

Misslooartaa  .....     0    Ohio 8 

Deacons 8  — 

Recton 9   Totol 58 


Total 68 

DENOMINATIONS. 

CongT^gatiooal  ....  91 

Preaoytnrian  .    •    •    •    ■  8 

Baptist 10 

Dutch  Rafmned .    ...  I 

Episcopal 7 

Netspadted 5 


DATES. 

Jaanaiy  .  . 
March, 

April  .    .  . 

May    .    .  . 

June    •    .  . 

Joly    .    .  . 
NotapacilM 


fi 
4 
7 

9! 

15 
1 
8 


Total 


58   Total 68 
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JAMES  W.  HOSKINS,  Univenalkt,  Bangnr,  M«fae. 

SOLOMON  AIKEN,  Hudwlek,  YflamaaS  June  1, 1880. 

THOMAS  DCNN,  Pica.  Newport,  Rhode  laland. 

IRA  ALLEN,  Methodist  WeihertfiaM.  Coon.  April  3,  1038. 
SAMUEL  AIILL8,  vt.  00,  Cong.  Torringtiid,  Cl.  May  II. 
JOSEPH  EMERSON,  at.  55,  (5»g.  WetUnSeid,  Ou  May. 


EBENKZER  FITCH,  D.  D.  at  78,  Plea.  We« 

New  York. 
GAVIN  ROW  ATT,  at  80,  Praa.  Weat  Galloway,  M^  Yatk, 

March  94, 1883. 
SIMON  H08ACK,  D.  D.  Praa.  Jobnatown,  N.  Y.  May  98. 
WILLIAM  LYMAN,  D.  D.  Conr.  CUna,  N.  Y.  Jane  6. 
O.  A.  KU YPERS,  D.  D.  bL 07, ReiornedDQlch, Mew  Yorik, 

N.  Y.  June  98. 


ROBERT  BRY80N,  ct.  M,  Vim.  NaSiuiidieiland  Cd. : 

sylTanU,  Oct.  28,  1882. 
ABRAHAM  REINKER,  cL  79^  Monvkn,  Lilh,  Pa.  Maixh. 

DAVID  JONES,  at  fil,  BapSat,  Law«  DohUa,  Vm.  ApaSS. 
LOTT  WAKEFIELD,  Melhedtal,  brtoa,  Mniybad. 

Mr.  WEATHERFORD,  at.  80,  Bapdst,  Pftt^lvnofe  Co.  Va. 

MaRh98,  1833. 
THOMAS  BRUGE,  at.  45,  Methodist,  Bockiiigfaain  Co.  Ya. 

May  97. 
ROBERT  H.  CHAPMAN,  D.  D.  at.  89,  Wlacbaalar,  Va. 

June  18. 

THOMAS  ESPEY,  Piaa.  Lincoln  Co.  North  Canliaa,  Apnl 
97,1883^ 

J.  Y.  MEETZ,  aL  77,  Lexington,  Dtalrict,  South  Carolina, 

May  7. 
JOHN  McEWEN,  at  85,  Praa.  Salem,  S,  C.  May  81. 

WILLIAM  HUME,  Ptea.  NarfiriUe,  Tean.  May  98,  ISII. 

J.  F.  HULL,  Epia.  New  OrieaiM,  LowMsna. 

DAVID  FOSTER,  at.  63,  Pna.  EdwankriDa,  DlfaMb,  May 
0, 1833. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG,  ct.  86,  Tioy,  Ohio,  Blaich  15,  1883. 
SAMUEL  JOHNSTON,  Epk  Cincinnati,  OUo.  May  9S. 

WILLIAM  H.  M.  BENSHAW,  Praa.  (Stadeat  fa  ThaoL) 
New  Yark,  lata  of  PiinoetMi,  N.  Jeiaay,  Jua  6, 1888. 


WhUt 
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SUMMARY. 


AGES. 


8TATBB. 


From  90  to  80 9 

W)to40 9 

40     60 I 

60     00 8 

60     70 2 

70     80        ....  8 

80     00 9 

Notapaciftad 19 

Total 27 

Sum  of  all  the  agca  aped- 


Mahie I 

Verrnont .1 

Rhode  Island 1 

Connecticut.    .....  8 

New  York S 

New  Jersey I 

PennaylTaoia 8 

Maryland 1 

Viigteia 3 


Aveimfaage 
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DENOBONATIONB. 


North  Carriina 
Booth  CaroBna. 

Louisiana  .  • 
Illinois  .  .  . 
OUo    .    .    .    . 


Congregatisna]    ....  3 

Pred>yterian 10 

Baptist 9 

Methodist    ......  8 

Episcopalian 9 

Moravian     ......  1 

Reformed  Dotcb   ....  1 

Uniremiist I 

Natapaeifiad 4 


Total 


DATBB. 


1838.  October 
Mareh 

US: 

June  . 


1 
4 

8 
8 
6 
6 


Total 


87   Total 
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JOURNAL 


or 
THE    AMERICAN   EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 

AUGUST,  1833. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


The  Society  held  its  SeventeeDth  Annual 
Meeting  in  Boston,  in  the  lower  vestry  of 
Park  Street  church,  on  Monday,  May  27, 
1833.  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  Society,  took  the  chair. 
Th«  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Treasurer  presented  his 
Annual  Report,  certified  by  the  Hon.  Pliny 
Cutler,  as  Auditor;  and  the  same  was  read 
and  accepted.  The  officers  of  the  Society, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  were  then  chosen. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bates,  Presto 
dent  of  Middlebury  college,  seconded  by 
Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Whereas  the  dependence  of  the  Christian 
minbtry  upon  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
is  entire  and  constant,  and  his  blessing  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  success ;  and  whereas 
the  last  Thursday  of  February  has  been 
annually  set  apart,  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  season  of  united 
prayer,  for  a  blessing  on  the  young  men,  in 
a  course  of  education  at  our  colleges  and 
academies:  therefore, 

Besohjedy  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  aU  the  young  men,  under  the 
patronage  of  this  Society,  to  observe  the 
last  Thursday  of  February,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  with  special  reference 
to  the  more  copious  eflfusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  our  literary  institutions ;  that  the 
young  men  who  resort  thither  for  an  educa- 
tion, may  be  sanctified,  and  led  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Eesohedt  That  the  churches  of  Cbrat, 
and  all  the  friends  of  this  Society  and  of  the 
Redeemer,  be  affectionately  requested  to 
observe  this  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer, 

The  public  services  in  the  evening  were 
commenced  wkh  prayer  by   Rev.  Amzi 

VOL.   VI. 


Benedict,  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  The 
Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  William  Cogswell,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  a 
Professor  in  the  Lane  seminary,  Ohio,  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  of  this 
Society,  is  a  cause  of  gratitude  to  God  ;  and 
that  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  an  abstract 
of  which  has  been  read,  be  adopted,  and 
published  under  their  direction. 

On  motion  of  Ebenezer  Alden,  M.  D.,  of 
Randolph,  Mass.,  seconded  by  Rev.  Warren 
Fay,  D.  D.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 

Resolved,  That  the  mode  in  which  aid  is 
aflbrded  to  Beneficiaries,  by  the  American 
Education  Society,  is  well  adapted  to  raise 
up  an  independent,  energetic  and  efficient 
ministry,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Christian  conununity. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Joshaa  Bates,  D.  D., 
President  of  Middlebury  college,  seconded 
by  His  Honor  Samuel  T.  Armstrong, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Education 
Society  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  benevolent  associations,  by  which  our 
age  and  country  are  characterized ;  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  their  efficient 
operations,  and  essential  to  their  ultimate 
success : — ^That  it  should,  therefore,  receive 
the  prayers  and  patronage  of  all  who  love 
the  Redeemer,  and  desire  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  of 
Boston,  seconded  by  Rev.  William  S.  Plum- 
mer,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 

Resolved^  That  the  movements  of  Provi- 
dence, in  opening  new  and  promising  fields 
of  labor  for  ministers,  and  in  enlarging  the 
sphere  for  exertion  in  those  already  opened, 
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cftll  loudly  on  the  church,  for  increased 
efforts  to  train  her  sons  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  that  they  may  go  forth  into  these 
wide  fields,  and  gather  in  this  great  spiritual 
harvest 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Andover. 

jSbstract  of  the  Seventeenth  »^nnual  Report, 

«Alim&tfr  of  young  men  assisted  during 
the  year, — Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
which  was  held  in  New  York,  assistance 
has  been  rendered  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  to  133  young  men  in  15  theological 
seminaries,  356  in  ^  colleges,  and  318  in 
101  academies  and  public  schools ;  making 
a  total  of  807  young  men  assisted  in  142 
different  institutions  of  learning — being  134 
more  than  were  assisted  last  year.  Of 
these,  449  have  been  aided  at  55  institutions 
in  New  England,  and  358  have  received 
assistance  at  87  institutions  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

^ew  Beneficiaries. — During  the  year, 
there  have  been  received  as  new  benefi- 
ciaries, 28  in  theological  seminaries,  62  in 
colleges,  and  181  in  academies ;  making  a 
total  of  271  in  different  institutions.  These 
added  to  the  1,426  previously  aided  by  the 
Society,  will  make  1,697  assisted  since  its 
formation. 

J^Tumher  Ucensed  to  preach. — The  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  have  commenced 
preaching,  is  between  50  and  60. 

Deaths, — During  the  year,  five  young 
men  of  promise  have  been  removed  by 
death.  Two  of  them  were  members  of  a 
theological  seminary ;  one,  a  member  of 
college ;  and  the  other  two,  at  academical 
institutioas  in  the  first  stage  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Patronage  withheld. — From  five  benefi- 
ciaries support  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
reason  in  one  case  was  partial  derangement ; 
in  three  others,  improper  behavior ;  and  in 
the  fifth,  deficiency  of  talent. 

•  The  character  of  those  patronized,— -In 
order  to  a  participation  in  the  charities  of 
this  Institution,  respectable  talents,  unques- 
tionable piety,  real  indigence,  and  good 
promise,  are  indispensably  requisite. 

Efforts  for  the  promotion  of  personal 
holiness. — The  plan  of  pastoral  supervision 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1826.  And  so  far 
as  observed,  its  efiects  have  been  happy  up- 
on the  young  men  visited,  and  tlpon  the  of- 
ficers who  have  performed  this  service.  At 
these  periodical  visits  the  young  men  are 
addressed  individually  and  collectively,  af- 
fectionately and  faithfully,  and  then  com- 
mended in  prayer  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  and  whose  prerogative  it  is 
to  send  forth  laborers  mto  his  harvest  This 
intercourse  is  fraternal  as  well  as  pastoral, ' 


and  forms  a  sort  of  ooonection  between  the 
Benefactor  and  the  Beneficiary,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  diligence,  circumspection, 
and  piety  in  the  latter.  During  the  year, 
nK>st  of  the  Beneficiaries  have  been  visited 
by  the  Secretaries  and  permanent  Agents  of 
the  Society.  At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cornelius,  and  as  his  donation,  a  copy  of 
the  "  Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn  "  has  been 
presented  to  nearly  all  the  young  men 
who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Society 
during  his  connection  with  it  As  the  do- 
nation of  Martjm's  Memoir  was  an  act  of 
kindness,  and  the  last  act  which  Dr.  Corne- 
lius was  permitted  to  perform  towards  them, 
so  will  not  some  one  who  has  pecuniary  abil- 
ity, perform  a  similar  deed  of  kindness,  and 
present  to  each  Beneficiary  a  copy  oif  the 
Memoir  which  is  soon  to  be  published  of  this 
beloved  man  and  devoted  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

Receipts. — From  the  report  of  the  Trea- 
surer it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  So- 
ciety during  the  year  have  been  ^/?v  ftro 
thousand  one  hundred  eighty-five  dollars 
and  fifltf 'three  cents, 

of  this  sum  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars  have  been  received  on  account 
of  permanent  Scholarships,  and  fifty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  forty-eight  doUars 
andfijly-tujo  cents  for  current  use. 

Loans  refunded. — Forty  individuals  have 
this  year  enjoyed  the  **  luxury  of  doing  good" 
by  returning  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  dol- 
lars and  twenty-seven  cents,  thus  helping 
onward  in  their  pursuits  of  an  education 
twenty-eight  young  men,  some  of  whom 
may,  perhaps,  prove  a  Claudius  Buchanan* 
or  a  William  Carey. 

Expenditures, — The  expenditures  during 
the  year  amount  to  forty-ei^ht  thotuandand 
fifty-three  dollars  and  exghty-two  cents. 
This  together  with  the  debt  oi  the  Society 
the  last  year  amounts  to  fifty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  forty-one  dollars,  eighty-seven 
cents,  from  which  fifty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  forty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-two 
cents,  the  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year 
for  current  use  subtracted,  will  leave  a  debt 
upon  the  Society  of  one  himdred  ninety- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents. 

.Amount  of  earnings, — The  amount  of 
earnings  reported  for  the  last  year,  is  twenty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents.  Of  this  sum,  in  12  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  89  men  earned  $2,859  74. 
In  19  Colleges  305  men  earned  $12,067  48. 
In  68  Academies  223  men  earned  $5,684  43. 
In  99  kistitutions617  men  earned  $20,611 65. 
From  190  persons  no  report  has  been  re- 
ceived in  this  respect 

0]^erations  of  different  Societies  in  con- 
nection unth  the  Parent  Institution. — Most 
of  them  are  in  successful  operation,  and  pre- 
paring for  extended  efforts.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Auxiliaries  in  Vermont,  Maasacho- 
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getts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Branch  So- 
cieties in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  Illinois. 

The  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  as- 
sociated with  this,  is  most  important  in  its 
location,  character,  and  operations.  It  has 
moved  onward  with  enerey  and  success. 
Its  prospects  are  briglit  and  animating.  It 
has  already  accomplished  great  things  for 
Zioo,  and  is  destined  to  accomplish  still 
greater.  As  the  proposition  of  union  with 
the  Parent  Institution  originated  in  that  So- 
ciety with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the 
efibrts  for  charitable  education ;  so  a  desire 
of  co-operation  on  their  part  continues  to 
exist  These  views  and  feelings  this  Board 
would  most  cordially  reciprocate.  It  is  be- 
lieved this  union  will  be  promotive  of  Chris- 
tian affection  and  interest  and  of  greatiy  ex- 
tended efibrts.  Of  the  young  men  reported, 
346  have  been  sustained  by  them.  Of  the 
receipts  acknowledged  by  our  Treasurer, 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  within  their  bounds.  They  have  ef- 
ficient Branch  Societies  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,   Indiana,  Tennessee,   and  Ala- 


Work  to  he  performed, — The  whole  ceun- 
try,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  should  be  organ- 
ized into  State,  County,  or  Territorial  Soci- 
eties immediately. 

Efficient  men  should  be  appointed  as  per- 
manent Agents  or  Executive  officers,  to  take 
<ibarge  of  certain  districts,  and  see  that  the 
cause  is  well  sustained  within  their  Qwn 
bounds.  Every  minister  should  exert  him- 
self to  find  at  least  one  young  man  worthy 
and  desirous  of  the  patronage  of  the  Society. 
There  are  between  twelve  and  Uiirteen 
thousand  evangelical  churches  in  the  land. 
Cannot  those  churches  furnish  upon  an  ave- 
rage at  least  one  student  for  the  sacred  of- 
fice for  every  three  churches  ?  This  would 
provide  four  thousand  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

TAe  blessimg  of  Heanen  needed. — Except 
Ihe  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vam 
that  buikl  it.  No  exertions  of  men,  how- 
ever great,  will  avail  to  the  raising  up  of  a 
pious  an(>  learned  ministry  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  Fully  believing  this, 
the  Directors  of  the  American  Education 
Society  have  ever  taken  a  special  interest 
in  the  annual  concert  of  prayer  on  behalf 
of  Colleges  and  public  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. They  have  also  instituted  a  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  on  Tuesday  immediately 
succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  is,  to  pray  par- 
ticularly for  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, its  oAcers,  members,  and  patrons; 
for  the  young  men  connected  with  it ;  and 
also  tiiat  God  would  convert  multitudes  of 
our  youth,  and  inspire  them  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
Were  all  Christians  thus  to  pray,  the  God  of 
heaven  he  would  prosper  us. 


Demand  for  Miniaier$. — There  has  not 
been  so  great  demand  for  ministers  in  New 
England  the  last  thirty  years,  as  at  the 
present  time.  Many  vacant  churches  exist, 
and  their  call  is,  Send  us  pastors.  In  the 
South  and  West  there  is  a  "  famine  of  hear^ 
ing  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

The  different  benevolent  societies  say, 
^  Give  us  Agents,  or  the  cause  we  have 
espoused  will  languish  and  die." 

The  Home  Missionary  Societies  are  pre- 
senting fiiom-all  quarters  the  Macedonian 
cry,  *'  Come  over  and  help  us." 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  are  argent  in  their  de- 
mand for  more  laborers.  The  call  for  min- 
bters  is  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  it  will  wax  louder  and  louder  as  it  b 
wafted  on  every  breeze,  till  the  world's  re- 
demption is  accomplished. 


Pre$byterian  JEdueatUm  Society, 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Ed- 
ucation Society  was  held  at  New  York,  May 
8, 1883.  The  Annual  Report  was  read  by 
Uie  Rev.  William  Patton,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  ResoluGons  were  offered  and 
sustained  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  of 
Wilmington,  Del. ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Waterman, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  Absalom  Pe- 
ters, of  New  York ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wis- 
ner,  of  Boston. 

Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Rev.  William  Patton, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J. 
Owen,  Secretary,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Chee- 
ver,  Financial  Secretary,  Horace  Holden, 
Esq.  Recording  Secretary,  and  Oliver  Will- 
cox,  Esq.  Treasurer.  Some  account  of  the 
operations  of  this  Society,  is  given  in  the 
abstract  of  the  Pai^nt  institution.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  from  the  dosing 
appeal  of  the  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society. 

The  labor  In  which  we  are  embarked 
has  little  to  command  the  popular  feeling — 
or  to  rouse  the  tender  sympathies  of  the 
soul,  but  many  distressing  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  still  we  are  encouraged*  For 
by  every  proper  man  we  educate,  and  by 
every  successful  minister  we  furnish,  we 
strike  a  blow  at  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  of  death,  which  shall  be  felt  to  its  very 
centre.  Let  us  awake  to  new  eflbrt  Let 
us  enlarge  our  operations  a  thousand 
FOLD,  for  God  has  given  the  word,  and 
great  shall  be  the  company  of  those  who 
publish  it.  « It  is  the  cause  of  God,  and 
must  prevail.    The  days  roll   rapidly  on 
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when  the  shout  of  the  isleft  shall  swell  the 
thunder  of  the  continent — when  the  Thames 
and  the  Danube — when  tlie  Tiber  and  the 
Rhine  shall  call  upon  the  Euphrates,  the 
Ganees  and  the  Nile,  and  the  loud  concert 
shallbe  joined  by  the  Hudson,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Amazon,  singing  with  one 
heart  and  ene  voice,  Alleluia  1  Salvation ! 
The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  ! 


i» 


IlfTEIiLIGElfCE. 

American  Educatioit  Societt. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Juiy  10, 
18S8.  Appropriations  were  made  to  Benefi- 
ciaries, in  various  institutions,  as  follows : 


Formtr    New 

4  Theol.  8em's,     62      0 
12  Colleges,           225      7 
81  Academies,         60    20 

TbtoZ. 

62 
232 

80 

Amo. 
appro. 

(    976 
4,297 
1,026 

47  Institutions,       837    27      S64      *6,299 

*  In  addhlon  to  thb  •moant,  the  warn  of  three  thoiauid  dol- 
lan.  was  roMd  towania  afmropri^lioiu  10  QaneAdaxie*,  vhlioat 
the  Dooads  of  New  EofUnd. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the 
Directors  were  compelled  at  the  last  meet- 
ing to  strike  the  name  of  one  young  man 
from  the  list  of  Beneficiaries,  for  impro- 
prieties and  immoralities  of  conduct.  Such 
instances  have  of  late  rarely  occurred.  May 
the  Directors  be  never  again  called  to  per- 
form the  like  painful  duty. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  WU- 
liam  L,  Mather,  Secretary  JVbrth  West- 
ern Branch  of  the  .American  Education 
Society. 

To  the  Secntaiy  of  the  American  Edacation  fiodety. 

Mv  last  report  was  forwarded  from  Nor- 
wich, Ct.  From  the  date  of  that  report  to 
the  time  of  my  leaving  that  State,  I  visited 
North  and  South  Stonington,  South  Britain, 
Woodbury,  (two  Societies,)  Southbury,  Mil- 
ford,  (two  Societies,)  Harwinton,  and  New 
Hartford.  A^er  closing  my  agency  in  Con- 
necticut, I  returned  to  this  State  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  resumed  my  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  North  Western  Branch. 
About  half  pf  the  counties  in  the  State,  I  vis- 
ited the  last  season,  and  the  present,  pro- 
pose to  visit  the  remaining.  Whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  is  uncertain. 
Probably,  however,  1  shall  not  before  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Branch.  My  first  field 
of  labor  on  entering  the  Slate  was  Windham 
county.  Tlie  Congregational  churches  in 
this  county,  though  somewhat  numerous, 


are  ne?erthelesB  most  of  them  feeble.  There 
is  however  a  good  spirit  in  these  churches. 
They  feel  well  with  regard  to  the  Education 
Society.  The  subject  needed  only  to  be 
clearly  and  fully  presented,  and  they  were 
ready  to  do  something.  In  kind,  the  interest 
was  the  same  in  all  the  churches  in  wbicJi 
the  subject  was  presented.  In  deg^e,  it 
differed  according  to  circumstances.  I  was 
peculiarly  gratified  with  the  feeling  mani- 
fested in  one  of  these  churches.  Several 
circumstances  existed  to  render  the  time 

Particularly  unfavorable.  Large  draughts 
ad  recently  been  made  upon  their  benevo- 
lence. Several  feeble  churches  and  literary 
institutions  had  presented  their  wants  and 
been  liberally  regarded.  It  was  thought 
best,  however,  on  the  whole,  that  the  sub- 
jeet  should  be  presented ;  which  was  done. 
And  the  people,  so  far  from  being  weary  in 
well  doing,  - 1  found  ready  to  double  their 
contributions,  and  to  continue  their  thank- 
offerings  to  the  Lord,  for  the  rich  gifts  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  for  they  had 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  from  his  presence  dur- 
ing the  few  months  past,  and  many  had 
been  added  to  their  numbers.  Among  those 
belonring  to  the  church,  are  a  large  num- 
ber o?  young  men ;  from  five  to  eight  of 
whom  nave  already  commenced,  or  are 
about  commencing  a  course  of  preparatioa 
for  the  ministry.  I  could  not  but  feel.  Sir, 
while  among  this  people,  that  that  was  a 
blessed  church.  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them  many  rich  blessings,  among  the  best 
of  which  was  a  spirit  to  devise  liberal  things 
for  the  Lord.  And  I  felt  assured  that  to 
them  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled,  "  lliat 
by  liberal  things  they  shall  stand ;  "-^that 
upon  them  woiild  rest  the  blessing  of  those 
who  *<  honor  the  Lord  with  their  sub- 
stance." 

There  are  many  young  men  in  Windham 
county  looking  towards  the  ministry.  In 
other  counties  in  the  State,  special  efibrts 
are  making  to  look  up  and  bring  forward 
young  men  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
This  State,  I  believe,  has  always  done  well 
in  furnishing  men,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
hereafter  they  will  also  do  well  in  furnish* 
ing  the  means  for  their  education. 

From  Windham  county  I  came  into 
Windsor,  and  am  now  visiting  the  churches 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Woodstock,  Vt,  July  1, 1883. 


Extract  from  the  Reo,  Mr,  Cre»9y*s  Re-^ 

port. 

After  giving  some  account  of  his  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.  he 
proceeds : 

For  three  or  four  years  past  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  labor  as  a  missionary  in  the 
State  of  Indiana ; — there  I  shall  probably 
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spend  my  days.  Having  travelled  fome- 
what  extensively  in  the  ^reat  valley,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  that 
section  of  our  country,  I  would  beg  leave 
on  this  occasion  to  suggest  some  considera* 
tions  which  may  show  the  important  bear- 
ing of  the  American  Education  Society  up- 
on that  interesting,  yet  destitute  portion  of 
our  Union.  Contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
unpualleled  increase  of  population  in  that 
region.  Fifty  years  ago  that  extensive  val- 
ley, more  than  a  thousand  miles  broad,  and 
at  least  three  thousand  miles  long,  cdntained 
a  white  population  of  only  about  five  hun- 
dred. Now  there  are  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  not  less  than  four  millions.  Thirty 
years  since  Indiana  had  a  population  of  only 
4,000; — twenty  years  ago  there  were 
24,000,  and  now  there  are  400,000.  Thus 
within  twenty  years  that  State  has  increased 
more  than  sixteen  fold.  Forty  years  ago 
the  first  settlements  were  commenced  m 
the  Sute  of  Ohio.  Within  that  period  the 
population  has  increased  to  the  almost  in- 
credible number  of  1,000,000.  Illinois  has 
doubled  its  population  within  the  last  five 
years.  Missouri  and  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan are  increasing  with  equal  rapidity. 

Such  are  the  inducements  to  emigration 
from  our  older  States,  and  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  world  ;*-such  are  the  facilities 
for  navigation,— such  the  fertility  of  soil, 
and  suc£,  in  short,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  the  West,  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  tide  of  emigration 
will  continue  to  roll  westward  wim  still 
greater  rapidity  for  years  to  come.  From 
a  careful  estimate,  it  is  ascertained  that 
about  100,000  emigrants  are  annually  pour- 
ed into  that  great  valley.  This  number,  in 
addition  to  Uie  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  is  about  200,000  annually, 
makes  an  annual  increase  of  about  800,000. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  in- 
crease will  be  less  in  future,  from  the  fact 
that  emigration  from  Europe  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting every  year.  Unless  there  shall  be 
some  unexpected  check  given  to  this  cur- 
rent which  is  setting  westward,  the  popula- 
tion of  that  region  will  soon  exceed  the  ex- 
pectations of  Uiose  who  are  now  most  san- 
guine in  their  calculations.  Premises, 
founded  on  facts,  lead  to  a  demonstration  of 
what  has  so  often  been  asserted,  that,  with- 
in one  generation,  the  balailte  of  power 
will  be  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains; — 
when  the  millions  in  the  Atlantic  States  will 
be  under  the  stem  necessity  by  the  federal 


sent  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  of  the  means  of 
grace.  The  population  of  that  region  is  of 
a  heterogeneous  character.  Emigrants  from 
almost  every  portion  of  the  earth  are  there 
thrown  together,  each  for  the  most  part 
tenacious  of  his  own  views,  Hence  that 
union  of  effort  so  desirable  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  general  intelligence,  cannot 
be  expected  in  the  West  as  in  the  older  por- 
tions of  our  country.  There  is  not  a  more 
enterprising  people  on  earth,  than  may 
be  found  along  the  shores  of  those  western 
rivers ;  but  such  is  the  astonishing  growth 
of  the  country,  that  there  is  necessarily  a 
vast  disproportion  between  their  enterprise 
for  wealth  and  internal  improvements',  and 
the  providing  for  those  means  which  directly 
tend  to  elevate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  Thousands  of  families  are  aban- 
doning schools  and  churches  and  all  the 
multiplied  advantages  of  an  improved  state 
of  society,  and  rushing  to  the  West,  where 
many  soon  deplore  the  loss  of  former  privi- 
leges, while  others  become  indifferent  and 
learn  to  do  without  them. 

In  view  of  the  controlling  influence  which 
our  Western  States  are  destined  soon  to 
exert,  and  in  reference  to  the  question, 
What  will  be  the  character  of  these  future 
millions,  we  answer,  let  ministers  of  the 
gospel  be  trained  up,  and  let  them  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  valley.     It  is  too  late  to  debate  the 
question,  whether  intelligence  and  pure  re- 
ligion are  essential  to  the  existence  and  per- 
petuity of  our  government    Nothing  but  a 
deep  moral  influence,  pervading  the  entire 
population,  can  save  our  political  bark  from 
that  shipwreck  towards  which  many  eyes 
have  been  prospectively  turned,  and  in  view 
of  which  the  strongest  nerves  in  our  land 
have  often  trembled.    Such  is  the  state  of 
society  in  the  West  at  present,  that  it  may 
be  readily  moulded  into  almost  any  shape 
according  to  the  qature  of  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  it    In  the  infancy  of 
every  community,  the  time  is  most  favora- 
ble to  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  at  such  an  auspicious  period,  unless  the 
proper  influence  is  applied  to  imbue  its 
forming  character  with  right  sentiments,  it 
may  soon  acquire  such  a  development  of  its 
energies,  as  shall  baflle  the  highest  eflbrts  to 
change  the  course  of  its  gigantic  career. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  important  fea- 
tures of  every  community  may  be  known 
by  ascertaining  the  character  of  its  ministry? 


compactof  this  Union,  ofsurrendering  their  It  is  so  ordered  in  the  providence  of  God, 
destinies  to  the  outnumbering  millions,  who  that  to  ministers,  more  than  to  any  other 
will  sooQ  swarm  the  Mississippi  valley,  class  of  men,  are  intrusted  the  moral  and 
To  the  American  patriot,  philosopher,  and  literary  interests  of  the  community.  It  is 
Christian,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  inquire,  no  less  historically  than  scripturally  true. 
What  is  to  be  the  probable  character  oj  that  as  ministers  are  unlearned  or  iotelli- 
thesefuttire  mUlionB?  gent,  godly  or  immoral,  so  will  be  those 

The  welfare  not  only  of  our  own  country,  over  wnom  they  have  influence.  The  time 
but  to  a  great  extent  that  of  the  worid,  is  has  come  when  greater  efforts  must  be 
deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry.    At  pre-  I  made  for  training  up  intelligent  and  able 
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ministers  for  the  great  valley,  or  the  hopes 
of  this  Union  wilt  be  blasted.    The  tide  of 
emigration  is  rolling  westward  with  every 
settiofi;  sun.    Prejudices  and  obstacles  are 
daily  wcreasing,  associations  and  habits  are 
fast  forming  in  the  West,  which  will  exert 
a  controlling  yifluence  upon  their  conduct 
when  called  to  wield  the  destinies  of  this 
nation.    While  errorists  of  every  name  are 
attempting  to  propagate  their  favorite  theo- 
ries,— and  thus  to  forestall  public  sentiment, 
— while  infidelity  and  atheism  ui  their  most 
revolting  features  are  openly  avowed, — and 
popery  is  welding  its  chains  of  adamant, 
and  beginning  to  wield  its  leaden  sceptre, 
we  have  reason  to  tremble  in  view  of  re- 
sults* which  must  be  witnessed  unless  the 
timely  remedy  be  applied.    Much  has  been 
done  for  the  West  within  a  few  years  by 
establishing  Sabbath  schools,  and  by  send- 
ing them  tracts  and  Bibles.    These  efibrts 
have  been  blessed,  the  eyes  of  thousands 
have  been  opened  to  their  real  necessities. 
Churches  are  rapidly  organizing,  and  the 
great  question  now  agitated  in  that  region 
is.  How  shall  the  feeble  churches  of  the 
West  be  supplied  with  able  ministers  of  the 
gospel  ?    The  call  for  preachers  is  becom- 
ing more  imperious  in  that  region  every 
year.     The  increase  of  ministers  W  no 
means  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation.   The  location  of  one  minister,  who 
is  constraiqed  to  organize  other  churches 
around  him,  prepares  the  way  for  the  loca- 
tion of  many  other  preachers.    We  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  if  all  the  ministers  who  shall 
be  educated  in  the  Eastern  States  for  ten 
years  to  come,  were  to  locate  themselves 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  that  even 
this  number  would  not  answer  the  demands 
which  will  there  be  made  within  that  pe- 
riod. 

'  The  present  is  the  time  for  exerting  an 
incalculable  influence  upon  that  region,  by 
training  up  and  sending  thither  able  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  E^orls  for  exerting  the 
desired  influence  are  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult. Neglect  that  region  twenty  or  even 
ten  years,  and  the  golden  opportunity  may 
be  gone  forever.  What  b  done  for  the 
West  must  be  done  soon.  The  vivid  re- 
ality stands  before  us  in  bold  relief,  that  the 
crisis  in  the  Western  States  is  hastening  on, 
when  the  die  will  be  cast,  which  shall  de- 
termine the  character  of  tliis  nation.  A  com- 
bination of  causes  is  now  in  operation,  the 
fearful  results  of  which  may  be  clearly 
foreseen. 

As  we  look  back  one  hundred  years,  and 
view  the  wide,  solitary,  and  unbroken  forest 
of  the  West — and  see  what  it  now  is — and 
contemplate  what  it  will  be  one  hundred 
years  hence,  what  mind  can  conceive,  what 
imagination  can  grasp  the  mighty  change ! 
The  forest  disappears— wealtn  opens  its 
countless  channels — villages  and  cides  rise, 
and  the  wave  of  population  swells  and  rises, 
till  it  breaks  over  the  Rocky  mountains  and 


sweeps  its  bold  tide  far  anmnd  to  the  Pia- 
cific  ocean.  But  oh,  what  shall  he  the 
character,  and  the  immortal  destinies  of 
these  countless  millions  ?  Shall  infidelity, 
and  atheism,  and  popery,  throw  aroand  them 
their  strong  intrenchments,  and  bid  defiance 
to  Christian  efibrt  ?  Shall  the  daric  waves 
of  moral  death  roll  over  our  land,  and  blast 
the  loveliness  of  our  heritage  ?  Or  shall 
such  eflbrts  now  be  made,  as  shall  exert  an 
influence  to  sanctify  and  save  these  millions 
of  immortal  beings  ? 

In  an  important  sense  it  is  for  patriots  and 
Christians  in  this  land  to  say  whether  the 
hopes  or  fears,  here  contemplaled,  shall  be 
realized,  and  upon  such  we  would  throw 
this  responsibility.  The  West  may  be  saved 
from  the  dreaded  influences  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  by  training  up  able  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  who,  as  sentinels,  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  watch  towers  of  our 
Western  Zion,  and  we  heed  not  the  infloence 
either  of  infidelity  or  Romanism. 

We  see,  in  view  of  these  remai^  the 
important  bearing  which  the  A.  £.  S.  has 
upon  our  country  in  furnishing  its  destitute 
population  with  an  able  and  evangelical 
ministry.  Never  have  I  before  regarded 
this  institution  of  such  importance  as  daring 
my  residence  at  the  West  While  ■*»~*^"g 
amid  a  population  of  many  thousands,  &r 
removed  from  any  ministerial  brother,  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  half  a  dozen  chnrehes, 
who  are  calling  incessantly  for  my  l^wrs, 
I  have  turned  a  wishful  eye  towards  this 
society,  as  the  harbinger  of  hope.  As  the 
worn  mariner  who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  distant  flag  which  remmds  him  Uwt  aki 
is  nigh,  so  have  1  hailed  the  onward  course 
of  this  Institution  which  is  now  sending  out 
its  helpers  to  those,  who  alone  have  kmg 
breasted  the  tide  of  abounding  iniquity. 


Mc9m  J,  D,  fkiftutDotih  s  JltpOTtm 

To  Iho  Seerataiy  of  the  Americui  Edncatioo  thdeij. 

Dear  Sir, 

SiircE*  my  last  report  to  yon,  I  have 
spent  my  time  principally  in  Plymoulfa, 
Bristol,  and  Norfolk  counties,  in  this  State. 
During  this  time  I  have  visited  and  ad- 
dressed congregations  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  towns  and  parishes,  and  collecdoas 
have  been  made  in  most  or  all  of  them,  as 
the  treasurer's  report  will  show,  namely, 
Raynham,  West  Taunton,  Freetown,  Biid- 
dleboro'.  North  Middleboro^,  Middleboro' 
and  Taunton  Precinct,  Plvmpton,  Carver, 
North  Bridgewater,  South  Bridbcewater, 
Abington  1st,  Weymouth  1st,  CohasseC, 
Braintree,  Union  Siociety  in  Braintree  and 
Weymouth,  Quincy,  Dorchester  Village, 
Stoughton,  and  Easton. 

Several  societies  have  also  been  organized 
within  these  limits.  The  SouA  Mastaelm- 
ieUs  Education  Society,  embracing  the 
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counties  of  Barnstable,  Plymouth,  and  Bri«- 
tol,  which  was  fouod  to  cover  too  large  a 
territory  to  operate  to  advantage,  has  been 
divided  into  tour,  called  the  Barnstable 
coufity,  FlymoutA  county,  Old  Colony, 
a$id  Tauntim  and  Viciniiy,  Education  So- 
detiea.  I  was  present  and  aided  In  forming 
three  of  them. 

Athough  both  ministers  aod  people  re* 
ceived  me  very  kindly  and  spoke  favorably 
of  aiding  our  object,  they  had  not  become 
systematically  organized  for  benevolent 
operations.*  It  has  been  a  prominent  ob- 
ject with  me  to  get  a  system  adopted,  so 
that  future  operations  can  be  carried  on 
with  comparative  ease,  much  time  and  ex- 
pense of  agency  saved,  and  a  regular  and 
liberal  patronage  be  aflbrded  to  this  branch 
of  Chnstian  TOuevolence ;  and  I  believe. 
Sir,  that  I  have  been  enabled  with  the  aid 
of  the  ministers,  to  effect  it.  A  specified 
time  in  the  year  is  now  assigned  for  making 
the  collections  in  all  these  societies,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  present  organization  and  system  will 
be  extensive  and  permanent;  and  happy 
would  it  be  if  all  benevolent  operations 
could  be  carried  on  as  systematically,  as 
there  is  reason  to  expect  this  will  be  in  this 
section  of  the  Slate. 

There  is  good  feeling  existing  in  regard 
to  benevolent  objects  among  many  members 
of  the  churches,  but  this  is  not  so  general 
as  could  be  wished.  Many  professed  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  have  yet  to  learn  what  our 
Saviour  meant  when  he  said  "Iti»more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.**  To  this 
bleswdnesB  they  are  strangers.  Some  of 
the  wealthiest  men,  in  some  of  the  churches, 
still  withhold  their  aid  from  these  objects. 
Some  who  pray  as  much  as  any,  at  church 
meetings  and  conferences,  absolutely  refuse 
to  contribute  at  all  to  benevolent  objects. 
They  do  not  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  glo- 
rious enterprise  of  sending  "the  gospel 
to  every  creature."  O  that  such  could  be 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  be  made  to  feel 
that  **  coveiousness  is  idolaby,"  and  to  real- 
ize that  they  must  give  an  account  for  the 
Lord's  f*  silver  and  gold,  and  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,"  intrusted  to  their  care. 

This  Society  has  many  warm  friends  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  I  have  scarcely 
met  with  one  opposed  to  it.  Its  friends  are 
increasing,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  object  and  principles 
of  the  Society  become  well  understood,  and 
the  want  of  such  a  society,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  is  realized,  that  all  who  enjoy 
a  faithful  and  enlightened  ministry,  and 
know  its  benefits  fit)m  personal  knowledge, 
will  unite  in  the  efibrt,  as  well  as  the 
prayer,  to  raise  up,  and  qualify,  and  send 
forth  laborers  into  the  Lord's  harvest 

Brainiree,  June  6#A,  1833. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Boutelle  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
for  four  months  past.  He  first  visited  the 
South  Worcester  County  Education  Society, 
Mass.,  where  he  labored  with  good  accept- 
ance and  success.  He  is  now  visiting  Cum- 
berland County,  Me.  Through  mistake,  no 
Report,  giving  the  particulars  of  his  agency* 
is  at  hand. 


Anniversa&ies  of  Auxiliary 
Societies. 

Worcester  South. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester 
South  Education  Society,  was  held  April 
24th,  at  North  Brookfield.  The  Report  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  John  Maltby,  of  Sutton. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Cressy,  and  Rev.  T.  Boutelle,  Agents,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society.  The 
officers  of  the  Society,  are  Gen.  Salem 
Towne,  President ;  Rev.  J.  Maltby,  Secre- 
tary, and  Hon.  A.  Bigelow,  Tireasurer. 

Worcester  ^orth. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester 
North  Education  Society,  was  held  April 
25th,  at  Phillipston.  The  Report  was  read 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Gay,  of  Hubbardston.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bou- 
telle, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell.  The 
officers  of  the  Society,  are  Dr.  Anson  Bates, 
President;  Rev.  S.  Gay,  Secretary,  and 
Dea.  J.  Ellingwood,  Treasurer. 

Norfolk  County, 

The  Norfolk  County  Education  Society, 
held  its  Anniversary  at  Weymouth,  (Rev. 
Mr.  Bent's  parish,)  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 
A  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occasion,  by 
the  Rev.  Asahel  Bigelow,  of  Walpole,  and 
some  statements  and  remarks  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  of  Boston.  The 
officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  ensuing, 
are  Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller,  President ;  Rev. 
S.  Gile,  Secretary  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  Tr., 
and  Dr.  Jesse  Wheaton,  General  Agent. 

An  Extract  from  Mr.  Bigelow's  Sermon, 
follows : 

Hiat  the  gospel,  presented  by  the  living 
preacher,  b  essential  to  any  great  and  per- 
manent success  in  the  work  of  saving  men, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  error  is  every- 
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where  supported  by  living  advocates.  There 
is  no  place  where  they  are  wanting.  If,  in 
some  instances,  there  are  not  professed 
teachers  of  the  various  systems  of  error, 
there  are  those  who  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  is  true  of  Christian  lands;  and,  in 
heathen  countries,  religious  teachers  are 
always  numerous.  And  who  does  not  know, 
that  the  living  advocate  of  any  cause  exerts 
a  much  more  favorable  influence  in  favor  of 
that  cause,  by  being  present  with  and  per- 
sonally addressing  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  influence,  than  he  could  exert  by  mere- 
ly sending  them  written  communications  ? 
Who  is  not  corueioua  of  this  ?  When  you 
wish  to  influence  a  person,  in  some  particular 
way,  why  do  you  feel  so  much  more  confi- 
dent of  success,  if  you  may  see  him  and 
speak  face  to  face,  than  you  do  when  merely 
writing  to  him?  Because,  when  present 
with  him,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
his  objections  as  they  rise,  to  allay  his  pre- 
judices, to  adapt  your  arguments  to  his  state 
of  mind  and  feeling,  and  to  follow  up  any 
advantage  which  may  be  gained.  This 
you  cannot  do,  when  absent.  If,  by  letter, 
you  make  on  his  mind  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, it  may  be  effaced  before  you  can  profit 
by  it;  for' like  reasons,  the  living  preacher 
exerts,  in  favor  of  the  truth,  a  much  greater 
influence  than  can  be  exerted  by  merely 
the  written  word.  And  the  advocates  of 
error  derive  no  less  advantage  from  being 
present  with  those  whom  they  wish  to  in- 
fluence, than  do  the  advocates  of  truth. 
And,  where  there  is  not  the  living  preacher, 
the  advocates  of  error  have  this  advantage 
exclusively  to  themselves.  If,  then,  you 
furnish  the  population  round  them  with  the 
Bible,  and  religious  books,  they  are  present 
to  defend  their  own  systems  against  the 
truth;  to  misrepresent  it;  to  ridicule  and 
persecute  them  who  are  inclined  to  embrace 
it ;  and,  in  these  and  other  ways,  they  will 
nearly  or  quite  counteract  its  influence. 
Indeed,  they  do  much  to  check  the  progress 
of  truth,  when  exhibited  and  defended  by 
the  living  ministry,  and  operating  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  If,  there- 
fore, the  written  w^ord  is  left  to  operate 
alone,  against  all  this  opposing  influence, 
can  we  expect  of  it  great  achievements  in 
the  work  of  saving  men  ? 

But  the  living  advocate  has  another  im- 
portant advantage  over  written  communica- 
tions ;  ibr  men  are  so  constituted,  as  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  impression  from 
the  power  of  speech.  The  voice  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  influence  which 
man  possesses.  It  is  the  only  medium 
through  which  he  can  adequately  express 
what  he  feels,  what  importance  any  truth 
or  subject  assumes  in  his  own  mind ; — the 
only  medium  through  which  the  soul  can 
communicate  her  most  vivid  conceptions 
and  her  deepest  emotions.  Suppose  Paul's 
reasoning  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  had  been  laid  before 


Felix  on  pc^er  instead  of  oomloff  in  the 
living  voice,  direct  from  a  soul  Durdened 
with  the  theme ;  would  the  Roman  governor 
have  trembled  as  he  did?  Or  had  a  like 
course  been  pursued  with  Agrippa,  would 
he  have  been  almost  persu^ed  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  And  there  was  Whitefield,  blaz- 
ing like  a  comet  over  the  land,  at  whom 
almost  a  nation  went  out  to  gaze ;  aikd,  as 
they  saw  and  heard,  the  attention  of  the 
most  thoughtless  was  arrested,  and  hearts, 
burning  with  malicious  rage,  were  changed 
to  penitence  and  love.  But  what, 'compared 
with  this,  is  the  effect  of  Whitefield'a  ser- 
mons when  read  on  the  silent  page  ? 

Indeed,  the  human  voice  has  an  unrival- 
led power  to  arrest  attention ;  to  excite  feel- 
ing and  sympathy,  and  may  almost  be  said 
to  create  them.  It  seems  designed  of  God 
to  exert  influence^and  man  designed  to  be 
influenced  by  it.  There  are  in  the  soul 
chords  which  nothing  will  so  more  as  the 
human  voice,  conveying  to  them  the  vibra- 
tions of  kindred  chords.  For  these  reasons 
the  living  preacher  has  a  high  pre-emi- 
nence, in  point  of  influence,  over  all  other 
means  that  can  be  employed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  And  the  advocates  of  error,  for 
the  same  reasons,  have  a  like  advantage  for 
the  promotion  of  their  cause ;  and,  where 
the  living  ministry  of  the  truth  is  not,  this 
advantage  is  exclusively  their  own.  And 
what  must  be  the  result,  should  the  cause  of 
truth  be  left  to  sustain  itself  in  these  cii^ 
cumstances,  however  well  aided  by  the 
press  ?  Effects,  no  doubt,  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  effects  over  which  angels  would  re- 
joice. But  would  the  cause  of  truth  thus 
advance  and  triumph  ?  Could  it,  unless 
miraculously  sustained  and  made  superior 
to  the  mighty  pre-eminence  which  the 
cause  of  error  would  have  over  it  ?    *    * 

We  can  refer  to  no  instance  in  which 
Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  with- 
out the  living  ministry.  That  good  has 
been  done,  souls  converted,  without  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  unquestionable ; 
and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  truth  has  been 
cherished  in  small  circles,  and  retained  in 
purity  for  a  long  time  without  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  is  also  unquestionable. 
But  nowhere  do  we  meet  with  an  instance 
in  which  the  gospel  has  prevailed,  and 
made  conquests  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, without  the  living  ministry. 


Plymouth  County. 

The  Plymouth  County  Education  Society, 
held  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Halifax,  June 
18.  The  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dexter,  of  Plyropton,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Hanson, 
Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Carver,  Rev.  Blr.  Whee- 
ler, of  Abington,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Parent  Society.  The  oiBcers  of  the  Society, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  are  Hon.  Joslah  Rob- 
bins,  President ;  Rev.  Ebenezcr  Gay,  Sec- 
retary, and  Dea.  Morton  Eddy,  Treasurer. 

Middlesex  County, 
The  Middlc«cx  County  Education  Soci< 
ety,  held  its  Anniversary  at  Cambridge  port, 
June  11.  The  Report  was  read  by  Rev. 
Lymao  Gilbert,  of  Newton.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Newton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Brighton,  Rev.  Dr. 
Fay,  of  Charlestown,  and  tho  Secretary  of 
the  Parent  Society. 

An  extract  from  the  Report,  follows : 

The  Directors  of  the  Middlesex  Aux- 
iliary Society  for  the  Education  of  pious 
youth  for  the  gospel  ministry,  in  presenting 
their  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  would 
acknowledge  with  devout  gratitude  to  God, 
his  kind  Providence  in  sparing  their  lives 
another  year — a  year  signalized  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High — ^a  year  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  Christian  has  fixed 
with  more  ardent  supplication,  m'ore  ex> 
panded  benevolence,  more  vigorous  faith, 
more  enlarged  and  determined  purpose,  and 
more  encouragement  from  the  hand  of  God 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  world,  tlian  ever 
before  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  We 
repeat,  then,  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
continuaDce  of  life — for  never  was  life  worth 
more  to  the  Christian  than  in  1833.  Never 
were  there  so  many  opportunities  to  pour 
tributaries  into  that  river,  the  streams 
whereof  sliall  make  glad  the  city  of  our 
God — never  could  the  Christian  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters  with  a  firmer  faith 
that  ho  should  find  it  aflcr  many  days — 
never  were  there  so  many  cords  of  salva- 
tion  which  touched  by  the  hand  of  benevo- 
lence, vibrate  round  the  globe  and  send  a 
swell  of  harmony  to  the  skies — never  did 
the  Christian  in  any  condition  of  life  possess 
more  means  for  increasing  his  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  preparing  for  higher  enjoyment 
when  be  shall  stand  on  Mount  Zion  above, 
and  welcome  the  redeemed  from  every  na- 
tion and  kindred  and  tongue  under  heaven, 
coming  homo  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  when  the  achievements  of  the  cross 
are  multiplying  with  such  rapidity  before 
our  eyes,  *'  'tis  a  glorious  thins:  to  live,  and 
a  glorious  thing  to  die."     •    •    •    ♦ 

The  indirect  influence  of  this  society  is 
felt  on  every  side.  It  has  by  its  investiga- 
tions made  known  the  want^  of  the  church 
and  the  world,  brought  the  cries  of  the 
dying  home  to  the  hearts  of  Christians,  and 
mothers  arc  consecrating  tlicir  Samuels  and 
their  Timothys  unto  the  Lord. 

By  tho  presence  of  its  beneficiaries  in 
our  seminaiiiea  of  learning,  a  healthful  savor 
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has  been  thrown  into  those  fountains  whose 
streams  are  flowing  over  the  world.  God 
in  mercy  has  heard  the  prayers  of  his  people 
and  blessed  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  and  out  of  our  literary  institutions,  by 
pouring  his  Spirit  on  our  young  men,  writ- 
ing their  names  in  the  book  of  life,  and  mak- 
ing them  "  chosen  vessels  to  declare  his 
name  unto  the  Gentiles." 

.  In  the  economy  which  is  observed  and 
enjoined  by  the  Socioty^s  operations,  crea- 
ting a  stimulant  for  the  3'oung  men  under 
its  patronage  to  make  efforts  to  aid  them- 
selves, another  germ  of  influence  has  sprung 
up  which  promises  to  bear  many  leaves  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  efforts  of  education  societies,  the  past 
year,  have  been  so  signally  prospered,  that 
they  have  become  the  hope  of  tlie  church, 
as  she  feels  pressing  upon  her  conscience 
and  her  sympathies  the  command  of  tho 
Saviour, "  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  To  this  source,  the  Board  of 
Missions  will  look  with  a  firmer  confidence 
for  heralds  of  the  cross.  And  the  reports 
which  are  going  out  at  the  present  lime,  will 
encourage  nunureds  of  indigent  young  men 
to  leave  their  shops,  their  farms  and  their 
merchandize,  and  say,  in  answer  to  the  call 
of  the  Holy  One,  "  Whom  shall  I  send  ? 
and  who  will  go  for  us?  Here  am  I,  send 
me.  Already  has  this  sacred  consecration 
begun.  Not  a  few  have  entered  their 
closets  and  given  themselves  to  this  holy 
cause.  Not  a  few  have  already  commenced 
their  preparatory  course,  and  many,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  now  by  prayer  and  council  and 
meditation,  coming  to  a  like  result,  and  be- 
fore another  year  shall  revolve  around,  a 
far  greater  number  than  the  last  report  men- 
tions, will  have  been  before  the  Directors 
of  the  different  Boards,  for  a  portion  of  aid. 
And  now  it  belongs  to  those  who  number 
themselves  among  the  patrons  of  the  Amer- 
icnn  F^ducation  Society,  to  say  what  shall 
be  the  result  of  this  application.  Will  the 
churches  and  friends  of  this  cause,  by  their 
prompt  benefactions,  enable  the  Directors 
to  redeem  the  pledge  which  tliey  have 
published  to  the  world,  to  receive  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  Society  every  young  man 
of  suitable  qualifications.'  Will  they  thus 
enable  them  to  cheer  the  trembling  heart 
of  those,  who,  with  much  diffidence,  and, 
in  many  cases,  great  self-denial,  have  re- 
linquished the  prospect  of  lucrative  employ- 
ments and  thrown  themselves,  for  a  season, 
upon  the  charities  of  church,  that  they  mav 
be  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel,  for  which 
their  souls  are  now  burnuig  with  love  to 
their  fellow  men.  Or  must  they  be  obliged 
to  say  to  them,  we  honor  your  self-denial, 
our  souls  love  the  cause  to  which  you  are 
devoted,  our  hearts  are  bleeding  over  the 
dying  millions,— but,  dear  brethr«*n,  we  can- 
not help  you,  tlic  churches  are  tired  of  their 
pledp;e,  they  have  refused  to  sustain  us  in 
It,  they  have  withholden  their  benefactions 
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and  we  can  do  no  more  ?  It  is  well  that 
you  have  it  in  your  hearts  to  proclaim  the 
go9pel  to  your  fellow  men— they  arc  per- 
ishing for  lack  of  knowledge,  they  are 
going  down  to  death,  because  there  are 
none  to  break  unto  (hem  the  bread  of  life. 
We  see  the  desolations  of  Zion  in  our  own 
land,  and  we  heai-  the  cries  of  dying  mil- 
lions borne  on  every  breeze.  It  U  in  our 
hearts  to  send  them  the  gospel — we  rejoice 
that  it  is  in  your  hearts  to  £j,o,  but  we  can- 
not help  you,  dear  brethren,  we  cannot 
help  you,  for  the  churches  will  not  sustain 
us.  Go  back  then,  dear  brethren,  with  our 
parting  blessing  to  your  former  employ- 
ments, give  up  the  object  which  you  hold 
so  dear,  do  what  you  can  in  other  ways  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  in  the  last 
great  day,  may  you  and  we,  having  shown 
a  willing  mind,  be  accepted  according  to 
that  which  wo  have,  and  not  according  to 
that  which  we  have  not. 

Who  is  prepared  for  such  a  draw  back  as 
this  from  the  sacred  cause  ?  Who  is  willing 
that  such  a  reinforcement  for  the  army  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  should  be  sent  back  for 
want  of  supplies  during  a  short  period  of 
discipline  for  the  holy  war?  The  infidel 
would  rejoice,  and  the  friends  of  darkness 
would  rejoice ;  but  every  pious  soul,  would 
weep  day  and  night  over  such  a  defection 
from  the  evangelical  enterprise. 

AUTNIVERSARIES  OF  BrANCH  SOCIETIES. 

Connecticut  Branch. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
held  at  Brooklyn,  Conn,  on  Tuesday,  the 
18th  of  June,  1833.  The  Report  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  read  by  Rev.  William  W.  Tur- 
ner, Secretary  of  the  Branch.  The  report 
of  Eliphalct  Terry,  Esq.  the  Treasurer, 
was  also  read.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Mr,  Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society ;  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  of  Green- 
wich, Rev.  Eli  Smith,  Missionary  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  of  New  York. 
The  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  are  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  President, 
Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  Secretary,  and 
E.  Terry,  Esq.  Treasurer.  An  extract  from 
the  Secretary's  Report  follows. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  Branch,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  year 
of  prosperity  ;  and  the  Directors  would,  with 
gratitude,  record  tho  gooilness  of  God  in 
supplying  means  coiniacnsurate  with  the 
wants  of  those  under  tlieir  p;itronn;2;c. 

The  average  number  of  Beneficiaries  for 
Uie  year  has  been  fifty-four.  The  whole 
number  of  young  men  at  different  literary 
institutions,  and  in  diflcrent  stages  of  their 
education  who  have  within  the  year  been 


aided  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  is  rixty- 
nine.  Their  standing  for  piety  and  scholar- 
ship, is  declared  by  their  teachers  to  be 
above  mediocrity.  Many  of  them  are  emi- 
nent in  these  respects ;  and  all  of  them  give 
promise  of  usefulness.  It  is  sometimes 
iirsjed  as  an  objection  to  the  Education  So- 
ciety that  it  patronizes  young  men  who  are 
extravagant  in  dress  and  in  their  expenses, 
and  encourages  others  to  get  an  education, 
who,  on  account  of  natural  incapacity,  can 
never  be  respected  or  useful  in  the  ministry. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  few  such,  have  been, 
for  a  while,  assisted  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  But  as  soon  as  the  facts  in  their 
case  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  they  have  uniformly  and  promptly 
withheld  any  further  appropriation.  It  gives 
ihem  pleasure  to  say  that  no  instance  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  the  past  year.  In  all  case?, 
respectable  talents,  and  unquestioned  piety 
are  requisite,  to  enable  the  applicant  to  come 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  even  as 
a  probationer :  and  assistance  is  aflfi>rded  ik> 
longer  than  by  decided  success  in  literary 
pursuits,  and  increasing  evidence  of  his 
fitness  for  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  as- 
pires, he  proves  himself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  this  Society. 

In  justice  to  the  Board,  and  to  some  of  the 
Beneficiaries,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated, 
that  usefulness  in  the  ministry  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  talents  of  those  engaged 
in  thQ  sacred  work.  Splendid  talents  are 
not  always  possessed  in  connection  with  ar- 
dent piety  and  practical  common  sense: 
and  without  these  qualifications,  a  minister 
will  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess.— Some  of  the  most  useful  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  of  Christ,  have  been  distin- 
guished, not  so  much  for  superior  talents, 
as  for  untiring  devotedness  to  their  work, 
and  the  faculty  of  gaining  access  to  the 
minds  and  hearts,  and  of  adapting  their  in- 
structions to  the  wants  of  all  classes  among 
the  people  of  their  charge. 

The  claims  of  the  Education  Society  have 
been  so  often  presented,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  State  so  liberal 
the  past  year,  that  it  may  seem  injudicious 
to  urge  these  claims  at  the  present  time. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  parts 
of  this  highly  favored  Christian  country  are 
destitute  of  educated  ministers  ;  that  in  oth- 
er countries  nominally  Christian,  very  few 
evangelical  preachers  of  the  gospel  can  be 
found  ;  that  three  fourths  of  the  population 
of  the  globe  are  Mohammedans  and  hea- 
thens ;  that  the  ordinary  increase  of  minis- 
ters does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
population  of  our  own  country  ;  that  all  this 
is  true  eighteen  centuries  after  the  gospel 
was  first  promulgated,  and  the  direction  giv- 
en to  publish  it  to  every  creature  ;  and  that 
the  Church,  even  now,  is  scarcely  awaked 
from  her  lethargy ;  the  Directors  feel  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  urging  every 
patriot,  and  ^very  phxUaUhropist,  ai^  every 
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CkrUtiany  to  put  forth  their  most  vigorous 
and  united  efforts,  in  behalf  of  the  Education 
Society ;  whose  sole  objVct  is  to  bless  the 
world  with  that  gospel  to  which  we  as  men, 
and  citizens,  and  Christians,  are  indebted, 
for  all  our  most  valuable  privileges  and 
cheering  hopes. 

Vou  are  a  patriot.    You  love  your  coun- 
try because  it  is  the  abode  of  freedom  and 
happiness.    Its  civil  institutions  arc  the  most 
wise   and  liberal   that  have  ever  existed. 
The   frame   work  of  its   constitution   is  fo 
strong,  and   the   foundations  so  broad  and 
deep,  that  you  hope  it  will  never  bo  moved 
by  those  convulsions  which  have  buried  all 
the  ancient  republics  in  ruins.     Why  is  it, 
that  the  government  of  your  country  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  ?     Wiser  law- 
givers, abler  statesmen,  and   more   skilful 
politicians  flourished  in  all  the  republics  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  than  were  our 
Puritan  forefathers.     No  other  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given  but  this :   Tho«c 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  government, 
and  projected  its  institutions,  were  influ- 
enced in  all  they  did  by  the   precepts  of 
heavenly  wisdom ;  they  derived  their  po- 
litical maxims  from  that  inspired  volume, 
which,  while  it  inculcates  obedience  and 
honor  and  reverence  to  those  invested  with 
authority ;  teaches  also  that  they  who  rule 
over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God.     If  this  republic  is  not  destined  to  de- 
cline and  fall  and  moulder  into  forgetfulncftf;, 
like  those  of  former  tiroes,  it  will  be  owinic 
to  the  conservative  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion:     But  this  influence  will  not 
propagate  itself;  it  needs  to  be  spread.   The 
Education    Society   is   the    only   eflective 
means  of  extending  and  increasing  this  in- 
fluence proportionate  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  country.    Let  the  influence  of  this  re- 
ligion decline  ;  the  ministry  bo  abolished  ; 
the  altars  of  Grod  be  broken  down ;  and  the 
Kble  taken  from  the  people ;  and  before 
many  generations  had  passed,  the  corruption, 
the  anarchy,  the  desolation  that  have  swept 
over  other  republics,  would  have  done  their 
work;  leaving  nothing  for  the  patriot  but 
the  recollection  of  departed  glory,  and  an* 
other  proof  of  the  impotence  of  political  sa- 
gacity and  human  wisdom  to  perpetuate  the 
institutions  of  a  free  government.    The  Ed- 
ucatioa  Society  has  therefore  claims  upon 
you  as  a  patriot ;  for  without  a  competent 
supply  of  pious  and  intelligent  teachers  of 
religion,  virtue  cannot  be  maintained  among 
the  people;  and  without  this,  a  republic 
cannot  long  exist. 

You  are  a  phUanthropitt,  You  sympa- 
thize with  your  fellow-man  in  his  distress; 
you  rejoice  with  him  in  his  prosperity. 
You  are  deeply  aflected  by  those  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  wo,  which  everywhere 
meet  the  eye  in  countries  where  paganism 
and  false  religion  prevail.  You  would  lend 
your  Influence,  and  give  your  property,  and 
make  personal  sacrifices,  if  thus  you  might 


introduce  among  them  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  we  enjoy.  But  why  is  it  that 
there  is  more  happiness  here  i  Why  do 
parents  love  and  cherish  and  educate  their 
children  ;  and  children  support  their  aged 
parents  .'  Why  are  such  liberal  provisions 
made  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
to  relieve  human  suflcring  in  its  various 
forms,  as  arc  found  in  our  alms-houses  and 
hospitals,  and  charitable  associations  ?  Why 
are  the  endearinj^  relations  of  domestic  and 
social  life  productive  of  so  much  happiness? 
These  arc  the  Icpjitimate  fruits  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Wherever  it  is  planted  by  the 
missionary,  it  difi\iscs  peace  and  happiness. 
It  softens  the  obduracy  of  the  pai^aji  heart, 
and  cau<)cs  it  to  feel  for  mnn.  it  converts 
the  habitations  of  cruelty  into  the  abodes  of 
kindness  and  love.  But  how  will  the  hea- 
then hear  of  this  religion,  unless  it  be  preach- 
ed to  them  ;  and  how  will  it  be  preached  to 
them,  unless  wo  send  them  preachers  ?  and 
if  missionaries  be  not  sent,  who  will  dry  up 
those  perennial  streams  of  wretchedness 
which  issue  from  every  p.in;.in  altar,  and 
cause  the  healing  waters  of  the  sanctuary 
to  flow  ?  The  Education  Society  in  its 
efforts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  is  entitled  to  your  co- 
operation as  a  philanthropist,  and  expects 
your  aid. 

¥bu  are  a  Christian,  You  love  the  souls 
of  your  fellow-men,  and  esteem  their  salva- 
tion as  a  thing  iniinitely  more  important  than 
the  attainment  of  any  worldly  good.  What 
hope  have  you  for  the  heathen  and  the  de- 
luded followers  of  Mohammed,  that  they  will 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  They  live  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  evil  passion,  and  in  the 
practice  of  every  crime ;  ignorant  of  the 
God  who  made  them,  destitute  of  that  book 
from  which  wo  derive  our  richest  consola- 
tion and  our  brightest  hopes.  No  God  to 
hear  them  when  they  call;  no  Saviour  to 
whom  they  can  apply  for  pardon  ;  no  Holy 
Spirit  to  sanctify  their  souls  and  make  them 
meet  for  heaven  ;  no  visions  of  faith  to  cheer 
them  in  the  dying  hour ;  they  go  down  hope- 
less into  the  regions  of  death,  and  beyond 
all  is  dark  and  unknown.  What  can  be 
done  to  save  these  dying  millions  ?  Send 
them  that  gospel  which  brings  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light.  But  who  will  go  with 
this  message  of  mercy  ?  Who  will  go,  if 
Christians  do  not  encourage  and  support 
those  young  men,  whose  souls  are  glowing 
with  love  to  the  heathen,  and  with  holy 
ardor  to  engage  in  this  work,  are  saying 
"  Send  us."  It  is  disgraceful  for  the  Chris- 
tian now  to  be  doubting  whether  good  can 
be  done ;  to  be  hesitating  what  he  shaH 
give,  or  whether  he  shall  give  any  thing ; 
to  be  waiting  until  a  pittance  is  wrung 
from  him  by  the  importunity  of  some  friend 
to  the  cause.  It  is  time  for  every  Christian 
to  come  up  to  this  work  with  a  whole  soul 
and  a  full  hand,  under  the  conviction  that 
there  will  be  no  end  of  giving,  or  of  doings 
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or  of  praying,  till  the  bright  stin  ormiHennial 
glory  shall  have  risen  upon  our  world. 

The  Directors  of  thb  Society,  having 
made  their  appeal  to  the  patriot,  the  phil- 
anthropist,  and  the  Christian^  commit  their 
cause  to  God,  praying  that  the  mantle  of  the 
departed  Cooke,  the  gentleman,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  liberal  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
Education  Society,*  and,  they  trust,  now  a 
saint  in  glory,  may  fall  on  other  patrons  and 
friends.  He,  being  dead,  yet  spealceth ; 
and  through  those,  who  by  his  liberality 
shall  in  every  successive  age  be  introduced 
into  the  ministry,  will  continue  to  speak  of 
Jesus  and  his  dying  love,  until  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  be 
is  Lord. 

Extract  from  the  Rev.  3/r.  Mann's  Ad- 
dress y  at  the  Jlnntuil  Meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Brandt. 

Mr,  President, — ^Tlie  age  in  which  we 
live,  has  its  own  peculiar  features.  In  la- 
boring for  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 


who  can  satisfy  the  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  guide  the  operations  of  the  church  to 
their  best  results. 

The  present  is  an  age,  not  only  of  bold 
speculation,  but  abo  of  energetic  action. 
The  church  has  no  occasion  for  dormitories, 
for  the  indolent  repose  of  her  priesthood, 
and  her  members.    Her  long  slumbers  are 
breaking  up.    The  wants  of  a  world  of  per- 
ishing sinners  begin  to  be  felt.    The  ain  of 
disregarding   them  so  long,    b,    in    some 
measure,  realized.    The  call  is  loud,  and 
imperious  for  immediate  action.    The  re- 
sources of  the  church  are  abundant,  and 
need  only  to  bo  properly  employed,  to  ef- 
fect, through  the  efficiency  of  the  Spirit, 
the  great  purposes  of  divine  benevdcDce. 
Activity,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  are  de- 
manded in  every  station  which  the  mtois- 
ters  of  the  gospel  are  called  to  occupy. 
Christians  will  not  long  look  with  indifier- 
ence,  on  the  degradation,  and  wretchedness, 
and  perdition,  of  more  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  fellow  immortals.    The  cToans 


nient  of  mankind,  we  should  carefully  notice    of  a  perishing  world,  will  affect  ^e  nearts 
these  peculiar  features,  and  direct  our  ef-    of  the  people  of  God 


forts  accordingly.  Success  depends,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  on  a  wise  adaptation 
of  the  means,  to  the  existing  state  ot  com- 
munity. 

The  minds  of  men  are  unusually  inclined 
tofreeandindependentinvcstigation.  Every 
thing  is  now  brought  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. It  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  truth, 
to  show  that  it  has  been  received  by  the 
wise  and  good  of  other  times.  The  au- 
thority of  names,  and  the  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity, will  not  now  compensate  for  the 
want  of  sound  argument,  and  positive  proof. 
In  all  matters  of  opinion,  and  especially  in 
every  thing,  pertaining  to  duty,  men  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  examine  for 
themselves.  This  right  is  incontrovertible. 
It  is  the  grant  of  our  great  Creator,  who 
bath  taught  us  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good. 

To  satisfy  this  spirit  of  inquiry,  sources  of 
information  are  opened  on  every  side.  The 
press  is  pouring  forth  its  treasures,  good 
and  bad,  through  all  classes  of  community, 
that  is  likely  to  excite  attention,  and  secure 
patronage.  The  system  of  condensation 
and  diffusion,  is  in  active  operation.  The 
mind  is  put  under  a  strong. pressure.  Truth, 
on  the  most  difficult  subjects,  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest  forms,  and  adapted  to  imme- 
diate utility. 

Now,  Sir,  the  qualifications  for  the  min- 
istry, must  be  suited  to  this  state  of  society. 
The  preachers  of  the  gospel  must  be  men 
of  research ; — ^men  of  vigorous  and  culti- 
vated minds ;  not  such  as  community  have 
to  drag  along,  until  becoming  tired  of  their 
burden,  they  drop  it.  They  must  be  men 
who  can  go  before  and  direct  the  investiga- 
tions of  this  mighty  world  of  mind ; — men 


•  Oliver  D.  Cboke,  Em.  late  of  Hartford,  Ct.  in  hie 
will,  beqmailMd  to  tlie  ^  B.  8.  #6,500. 


Well,  Sir,  but  you  must  have  ministers 
qualified  to  enter  this  mighty  harvest;  — 
men  capable  of  sustaining  the  enterprizes 
of  the  church ;— capable  of  diffusing  the 
bless€»d  light  of  divine  truth ; — capable  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  social  oitler  and 
religion,  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  chaos  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry ; — men, 
too,  of  firm  constitutions  and  proper  habits, 
who  can  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of   Christ.     Where    shall    such    men    be 
found  ?    Who  will  become  responsible  for 
the  number  which  is  wanted  at  this  present 
moment,  and  especially  for  the  vast!  j  greater 
number,  which  will  soon  be  wanted  ?    Shall 
we  wait  for  them  to  come  forward,  and 
qualify  themselves  of  their  own  accord  ?    It 
appears  to  me,  this  is  risking  too  mu^. 
The  church  cannot  afifonl  this.    She  cannot 
afford  to  lose  these  opportunities  of  saving 
men,  and  of  extending  her  conquests  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Prince  of  darkness. 
Education  societies  roust  look  up  the  labor- 
ers, and  assist  in  qualifiying  them  for  their 
work. 

Sir,  what  do  our  misskxiarics,  who  are 
laboring  in  the  vast  and  interesting  fields  of 
the  West,  tell  us  of  the  qualifications  of 
ministers  ?  With  one  accord  they  say, — we 
want  men  of  well  disciplined  minds,  and 
fervent  piety,  and  active  habits.  The  foun« 
dations  of  social  order,  and  Christian  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  laid.  Prejudices  are  to 
be  removed ; — errors  are  to  be  met  and  re- 
futed ; — a  proper  tone  is  to  be  siven  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  the  general  character  is 
to  be  formed.  The  materials  which  are 
composing  society  in  the  west,  are  various, 
dissimilar,  collected  from  different  parts  of 
our  own  country,  and  from  distant  nalioos. 
To  form  such  materials  into  a  harmooiousy 
healthful,  well  regulated  eommanity ;— 4o 
rear  up  institutions  of  learning,  and  active 
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churchesy  requires  skill,  intellectuftl  cul- 
ture, and  fervent  piety.  Men  of  inferior 
atlatnioents  are  not  adequate  to  the  work. 
They  will  have  but  little  influence;  and 
what  they  attempt,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
be  badly  executed. 

The  identical  thing  that  i^  wanting  at 
this  moment,  for  the  enlightening  of  the 
millions  of  perishing  heathen,  is  men,  ca- 
pable of  translating  the  Sciiptures,  ol  pre- 
paring tracts,  and  of  preaching  the  gospel. 
The  preparation  of  such  men,  depends 
greatly  on  Education  Societies;  and  the 
wants  of  the  world,  demand  that  special 
eflbrts  be  made  to  raise  up  a  host  of  labor- 
ers, for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Sir,  the  resolution  I  am  permitted  to 
propose,  affirms  that  the  exigences  of  the 
age,  demand  fervent  piety  in  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  exigences  of  the  age ! 
What  are  they  ?  They  are,  that  requisi- 
tions for  ministerial  labor,  have  increased 
in  every  congregation.  They  are,  that 
more  than  six  millions  of  our  own  people, 
are  unsupplied  with  the  stated  ministrations 
of  the  gospel.  They  are,  that  the  world  is 
approadiing  a  most  important  crisis.  Events 
which  are  taking  place  in  regard  to  gov- 
ernments, morals,  and  religion,  portend 
some  mighty  change.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  a 
romantic  idea,  that  the  condition  of  the 
world  cannot  long  remain  as  it  is.  The 
exigences  of  the  age !  They  arc,  that  an 
urgent  and  piteous  cry  for  help,  comes  to 
us  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
men  who  arc  laden  with  the  responsibilities 
growing  out  of  this  state  of  things,  need  to 
be  holy  men, — ^men  of  faith,  and  of  inex- 
tinguishable zeal.  Yes,  Sir,  we  want  the 
identical  spirit  of  the  apostles,  in  the  min- 
istry, at  this  age ; — a  spirit  that  can  brave 
perils  by  sea,  and  perils  by  land ;  a  spirit 
that  will  not  cower  and  shrink  away,  when 
persecution  arises  bv  reason  of  the  word ; — 
a  spirit  that  can  rejoice  when  men  say  all 
manner  of  evil  &lsely,  for  Jesus'  sake ;  a 
spirit  that  will  strike  a  fearless  blow  to  de- 
molish the  altars  of  paganism,  and  every 
system  of  false  religion. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  just  to  observe, 
that  I  consider  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Am.  Education  Society,  as  well  calculated 
to  rear  up  ministers  with  the  qualifications 
which  are  needed.  A  spirit  ot  self-denial, 
so  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  piety,  is 
cherished  by  the  present  plan  of  loaning 
moderate  sums  to  the  young  men  patro- 
nized. The  Parent  Society,  during  the 
first  four  years  of  its  operations,  gave  the 
money  purely  as  a  chari^ ; — then  a  partial 
loaning  system  was  practised ;  and  now  for 
the  last  seven  years  **the  entire  loaning 
system  "  has  been  pursued.  This  plan  of 
loans  without  interest,  increases  a  sense  of 
honorable  responsibleness.  The  minds  of 
die  young  men  are  relieved  from  the  un- 
favorable idea,  that  they  are  beggars,  de- 
pendent on  public  charity.    They  are  now 


merely  borrowers  from  a  public  institution, 
— ^a  bank  of  the  church,  established  for  this 
particular  purpose ;  and  expect,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  return  the  full  amount  re- 
ceived. This  is  directly  calculated  to  make 
them  suitably  careful  in  their  expenditures, 
and  to  increase  the  exercise  of  self-denial, 
without  narrowing  and  sinking  the  nobler 
feelings  of  the  heart.  They  are  not  properly 
subjects  of  charity,  but  rather  of  kind  ac- 
commodation. 

The  fact  of  their  being  held  to  refund 
the  amount  received,  increases  also  a  spirit 
of  enterprize.  They  feel  that  they  must 
make  efrorts  to  qualify  themselves  for  sta- 
tions of  usefulness,  most  favorable  to  their 
circumstances. 

By  refunding  the  money,  they  are  taught 
the  duty  of  replenishing  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  thus, 
while  they  reap  the  fruits  of  benevolence, 
they  render  essential  aid  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence.  Thus,  the  two  great 
principles  of  Christian  character,  viz.  self- 
denial  and  benevolence,  are  kept  in  constant 
exercise. 

The  kind  and  paternal  watchfulness  which 
the  Education  Society  exercises  over  those 
whom  it  patronizes,  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  their  piety.  It  is  an  object  con- 
tinually kept  in  view,  to  make  the  young 
men  eminent  in  holiness.  Measures  are 
pursued  to  secure  attainments,  so  essential 
in  the  ministry,  at  the  present  day.  Sure 
we  are,  that  while  the  church  prays  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  send  forth  more  la- 
borers into  his  harvest,  she  will  heartily 
approve  of  your  plan  of  operations,  and  open 
her  hand  liberally,  to  aid  you  in  this  great 
work. 

The  events  of  divine  Providence,  will, 
doubtless,  soon  show,  that  there  is  not  a 
surplus  of  the  right  kind  of  ministers.  God 
will  take  the  refutation  of  the  opposite  sen- 
timent into  his  own  hands.  He  is  present- 
ing to  the  eye  of  his  church,  the  whitening 
fields  of  the  world,  and  is  calling  upon  his 

?eople  to  make  ready  for  the  final  harvest, 
'o  every  one  capable  of  the  work,  and  to 
every  one  who  may  be  qualified  for  it,  it 
may  be  said,  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him. 
Not  an  individual  may  excuse  himself. 
Not  an  individual  may  sit  down  in  indolent 
repose.  No  one  may  lay  off  his  duties  upon 
the  shoulders  of  another.  The  talents  of 
every  Christian,  be  they  few  or  many,  are 
needed.  The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  work  to 
perform  on  the  earth.  His  people  are  to 
be  the  instruments  in  accomplishing  it 
The  time  has  come  for  them  to  thrust  in 
the  sickle,  and  reap.  And  he  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages  and  eathereth  fruit  unto 
eternal  life  ;  that  both  he  tliat  soweth,  smd 
he  that  reapeth,  may  rejoice  together.  Be- 
hold, saith  the  Lord  our  Redeemer,  I  come 
quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  (rive 
to  every  man  according  as  his  work  Miall 
be. 
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The  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Poctland,  June  26.  The  Report  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  Sec- 
retary. The  meeting  jvas  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Boutclle,  Agent  of  the 
Parent  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  of 
New  York,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  are  Rev. 
Wm.  Allen,  D.  D.  President ;  Rev.  Benj. 
Tappan,  Secretary,  and  Professor  S.  P. 
Newman,  Treasurer. 

It  is  a  fact  of  thrilling  interest,  demanding 
fervent  gratitude  to  God,  that  in  accomplish- 
ing his  purposes  of  redeeming  mercy,  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  make  use  of  men.  Angels 
would  love  to  be  employed  in  spreading 
abroad  in  the  earth  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
their  Lord  and  ours.  But  this  honor  is  not 
conferred  upon  them.  It  belongs  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  by  experience  with 
human  guilt  and  misery,  and  who  have 
themselves  found  favor  and  peace,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  to  exhibit  to  others  of  the 
human  race  their  perishing  condition,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  flee  from  the  coming 
wrath.  When  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Cornelius,  a  shining  messenger  from  heaven 
appeared,  he  did  not  preacli  Christ  to  the 
Centurion ;  but  told  him  to  send  for  Simon 
Peter — and  *  he  shall  tell  thee  words,  where- 
by thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved.' — 
The  same  divine  truths  which  were  thus  to 
be  revealed  to  Cornelius,  must  be  revealed 
to  all ;  and  they  must  be  proclaimed  to  dy- 
ing men  by  dying  men.  The  Lord  Jesus 
first  gave  forth  the  Word  with  his  own  lips, 
and  then  by  his  Spirit,  inditing  the  discourses 
and  writings  of  his  apostles ;  but  in  order 
to  its  being  published  in  every  land,  there 
must  be  a  great  company  of  preachers. 
To  assist  in  preparing  the  needed  supply,  is 
the  design  of  Education  Societies ;  which, 
in  reference  to  many  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  particularly  to  Missionary  So> 
cieties,  are  as  the  wheel  within  a  wheel  of 
the  prophet's  vision.  They  furnish  the 
men  which  other  Societies  employ.  But 
for  their  aid,  many  of  the  best  missionaries 
at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  most  devoted  and 
successful  laborers  in  every  field  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  would  not  have  left  the 
farm  and  the  workshop,  nor  have  sought  a 
sphere  of  more  extended  usefulness.  We 
may  well  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  form- 
ation of  these  societies,  and  in  all  the  good 
"which  they  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Education  So- 
ciety to  afibrd  so  much  assistance  as  to  re- 
lieve young  men  from  the  necessity  of  rigid 
economy  and  of  personal  exertion.  This 
would  not  be  for  their  benefit — would  not 
be  the  system  best  suited  to  prepare  them 


for  enduring  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world 
needs  redemption — redemption  from  sin,  and 
eternal  death.    If  we  be  redeemed  only  by 
the  omnipotent  grace  of  God ;    and    this 
grace   is  imparted  in  connection  witli  re- 
vealed truth ;  and  revealed  trutli  is  brought 
before  the  mind  by  the  labors  of  men  ;  and 
of  men,  qualified  to  labor  in  the  blessed 
work  of  redeeming   the  world,  a  vastly 
greater  number  is  needed  than  have  yet 
been  raised  up;  and   from  no  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  there  a  fairer  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  an  increased  supply  than 
from  this.     Let  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be 
obtained  by  fervent  prayer  in  connection 
with  faithful  instruction  from  the  lips  and 
examples  of  parents  and  teachers — upon  the 
young  men  of  the  land — let  those  of  them, 
whcii  converted,  who  possess  promising  tal- 
ents, be  given  up  to  the  service  of  the  IxMnd 
Jesus,  by  their  parents,  and  the  churches  of 
which  they  are  members, — let  them  be  made 
distinctly  to  hear  this  voice  saying.  Whom 
shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  and 
encouraged  to  reply.  Here,  Lord,  are  we, 
send  us.    Let  no  young  man  of  promising 
talents  and  hopeful  piety,  in  whose  heart 
has  sprung  up  a  desire  for  the  good  work  of 
a  bishop,  be  kept  back  from  the  object  of 
his  wishes.    Let  no  one  of  this  description 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  claims  of  dying 
thousands  and  millions  for  his  services,  nor 
of  the  binding  force  of  the  command.  Go 
preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature.     Let 
all  such  be  solemnly  urged,  if  need  be,  to 
come  up  (o  the  help  of  the  I^rd,  and  there- 
by to   devote   themselves,  that   they  may 
spend  and  be  spent  in  bescechiDg  their  fel- 
low men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.     And  as 
your  number  of  applicants  for  aid  shall  con- 
tinue to  increase,  let  there  be  a  proportion- 
ate increase  of  the  means  of  aflbnling  it. 

Let  God  be  praised  for  that  measure  of 
Christian  love  which  already  exists;  for 
that  concert  of  effort  in  the  cause  of  benev- 
olence which  is  actually  made.  But  let  us 
not  boast  of  our  benevolence  and  zeal.  Let 
us  not  feel  as  if  our  sacrifices  and  eflbrts  for 
that  object  for  which  our  Saviour  died,  was 
worthy  of  being  named.  We  need  often 
afresh  to  come  around  his  cross,  and  there 
learn  what  is  the  tnie  spirit  of  our  religion. 
We  need  to  remember  the  interest  that  he 
manifested  in  the  redemption  of  our  world, 
and  the  importance  that  he  attached  to  the 
preaching  of  this  Gospel — and  to  the  sending 
forth  of  laborers.  Oh,  there  must  be  a  vast 
increase  of  holy  zeal — of  selfosacrificing 
love— of  enlarged  liberality— of  active  e^ 
fort.  Parents  must  give  up  their  pious  sons 
— young  men  who  love  their  Saviour,  must 
give  up  themselves,  and  if  they  hold  back, 
they  must  be  sought  out  and  brought  for- 
ward—every man  and  every  woman,  who 
are  enlightened,  must  bring  tlieir  offerings — 
and  all  the  Lord's  people  must  pray  witboat 
ceasing,  Thy  kingdom  come. 
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Presbttsriax  Education  Society. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  hireetors. 

Th£  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  25. 
Appropriations  were  made  to  beneficiaries 
as  ft>Uows : 

»  /brflMT  An.  Nev  Btn.   7\^aL   Am'tap. 

9  Thool.  Sem's.     32         1        33     $  594 
15  Colleges,  98         4      102      2,040 

85  Academies,       119       45      164      3,295 
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249        50       299    $5,929 

It  is  apparent  from  the  increasing  number 
of  new  applicants,  that  pious  young  men 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  them,  by  the  command  of  Christ,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  They 
see  the  openings  for  usefulness  in  the  hea- 
then world,  and  hear  the  cry  for  help  which 
comes  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
They  are  coming  forward  and  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  work.  Many  of  them 
are  exchanging  the  fairest  prospects  of  fu- 
ture honor  and  affluence,  for  the  privations 
and  trials  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Receiv- 
ing from  the  education  society  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  meet  only  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  an  education,  they  struggle  through 
hardships,  eminently  adapted  to  make  them 
men  of  intellectual  and  physical  strength, 
but  which  bear  upon  them,  at  times,  with  a 
pressure  which  none  but  those  who  have 
been  in  like  circumstances  can  realize. 
And  yet  these  trials,  incident  to  the  prepar- 
atory course  of  a  young  man  who  is  poor, 
do  not  deter  those  of  that  class  from  coming 
forward.  They  are  spontaneously  offering 
themselves.  The  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
the  wants  of  the  world,  fill  them  with  irre- 
pressible desires  to  preach  the  gorspel. 

The  churches  have  now  a  solemn  ques- 
tion to  decide.  On  the  one  hand,  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  from  tho  missionary 
boards  is  made  for  men ;  and  on  the  other, 
hundreds  of  pious  youth  are  responding  to 
the  call,  and  with  generous  devotion,  otfer- 
ing  themselves  to  be  qualified  for  the  work. 
The  churches  must  see  to  it,  that  not  one 
candidate  of  proper  qualifications,  be  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  aid,  to  relinquish  this 
high  object.  An  universal  interest  must  be 
felt  in  this  cause.  How  can  a  ministry  be 
raised  up,  in  numbers,  intelligence  and  piety, 
adequate  to  the  immense  wants  of  the  world  ? 
Surely  not  by  a  miracle.  We  do  not  expect 
tracts  to  be  printed  by  a  miracle,  nor  Bibles 
to  be  issued  independent  of  human  eflbrt. 
And  why  shall  not  the  preposterously  ab- 
surd idea  be  discarded,  that  God  will  in- 
crease and  perpetuate  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  without  using  for  this  purpose  the 
instrumentality  of  his  people  ? 

Suppose  that  all  the  churches  stand  aloof 
from  education  societies.  Who  would 
then  hold  forth  the  helping  hand  to  indigent 


young  men  ?  who  would  wipe  away  their 
tears  of  discouragement  ?  who  would  dare 
to  offer  the  pledge  that  every  applicant 
of  suitable  character  shall  be  assisted  ? 
What  a  prostration  of  hopes  would  wither 
the  thousand  young  men,  from  whom  pat- 
ronage must  at  once  be  withdrawn !  How 
long  would  the  wheels  of  benevolent  enter- 
prize  roll  onward,  before  tbey  would  begin 
to  drag  heavily  ?  The  missionary  societies 
are  pleading  for  more  men.  Tract,  and 
Bible,  and  Sabbath  school  eflbrts  are  re- 
tarded for  the  want  of  men  to  plead  their 
claims.  The  destitute  churches  in  our 
country,  demand,  in  increasingly  urgent 
terms,  ministers  to  break  to  them  the  bread 
of  life.  And  should  the  education  society, 
to  which  they  are  looking  as  to  the  forlorn 
hope,  bo  compelled  to  reject  one  worthy 
applicant,  the  disastrous  consequences  are 
certain  and  evident. 

The  payment  of  ^75  annually,  for  seven 
years,  constitutes  a  temporary  scholarship. 
For  every  such  scholarship,  the  Directors 
pledge  themselves  to  carry  one  young  man 
forward  to  the  ministry.  Christians,  to 
whom  God  has  given  wealth,  will  you  not 
lend  your  aid  in  this  important  work  ?  Can- 
not some  of  you  take  up  one,  others  two, 
and  some  five,  and  even  ten  beneficiaries, 
and  assist  them  in  preparing  to  preach  the 
gospel  ?  Let  those  to  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  ability,  and  a  mind  to  devise  liberal 
things,  communicate  to  the  society  their 
wishes.  Let  them  not  wait,  until,  at  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labor,  an  agent  comes  to 
their  doors:  but  let  them  bring  or  send 
their  offering,  and  it  shall  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied. Let  those  whose  means  are  limited, 
unite  in  small  associations,  and  carry  forward 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Let  every 
one  who  loves  the  cause  of  Christ,  take 
hold  of  this  enterprizc  in  earnest ;  and  soon 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  Christian's 
eye  will  not  fill  with  tears,  and  his  cheeks 
burn  with  shame,  because  so  few  laborers 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  harvest. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  presiding  member  of  the 
beneficiaries  in college. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 


assure  you  that  our  concert  in  very  interest- 
ing. About  last  meeting,  we  were  nearly 
all  present,  there  being  more  than  1  have 
ever  before  seen  on  such  an  occasion.  We 
arc  bound  together  by  many  and  sacred 
tics,  and  I  hope  we  all  love  as  brethren. 

"  You  will  see  from  our  schedule,  that 
four  of  us  arc  just  to  finish  our  collegiate 
course,  and  we  turn  to  you  for  advice.  •  *  • 
Your  kind  presents  of  •  H.  Martyn.'  will 
do  much  silent  good.  I  doubt  not  it  will 
make  more  than  one  missionary.  Some 
have  not  yet  received  a  copy.  I  would  say, 
give  to  each  a  copy  by  all  means." 
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The  following  letter  is  from  a  former  ben- 
eficiary, who  is  DOW  actively  engaged  in 
the  service  of  one  of  our  great  benevolent 
institutions. 

Mr,  WUleox,  2V.  Prei.  Ed.  8oe. 

"Dear  Sir, 

'* Above,  you  have  my  order  for  25  dol- 
lars, to  be  endorsed  on  my  notes,  duo  the 
£d.  Soc.  Although  the  managers  of  your 
society  kindly  voted  not  to  call  on  me  for  the 
balance,  yet  I  cannot  rest  until  it  is  paid. 
Had  the  notes  been  given  up  to  me,  I  think 
I  should  even  then  have  felt  respecting 
them  as  I  now  do.  God  has  measurably 
made  up  my  losses  which  induced  me  to 
ask  to  have  them  cancelled,  and,  in  grati- 
tude to  him,  I  have  promised  to  discharge 
my  precious  oblifrations.  Although  I  think 
there  are  some  of  my  brethren  equally  able 
to  refund,  with  myself,  yet  I  feci  under 
double  obligation  to  do  it,  because  thus  far 
I  have  done  little  good,  in  the  ministry,  and 
I  hope,  by  refunding,  to  aid  some  younger 
brother,  to  enter  the  service,  who  will  not 
only  be  more  useful  than  I  have  been,  or 
even  expect  to  be ;  but  who  will,  in  some 
measure,  make  up  for  my  deficiency. 
Should  I  be  prospered  during  the  current 
year,  it  is  my  present  intention  to  remit 
the  remaining  ^25.  That  you  may  be  pros- 
pered in  your  good  work,  and  that  the  Lord 
wUl  raise  up  a  multitude  of  laborers,  to 
gather  in  his  mighty  harvest,  is  the  prayer 
of  your  brother  and  fellow-servant  in  the 
Lord." 
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Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clarb:  has  visited  during  the  lasrt 
quarter,  18  or  20  towns,  and  collected  over 
^90.  He  was  prevented  from  laboring, 
lor  four  or  five  weeks,  in  consequence  of  an 
indisposition  arising  from  over  exertion.  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  resume  his  efficient  labors. 


Rev.  John  W.  Beech er. 

This  brother  proceeded  late  in  the  fall 
to  Maryville  in  East  Tennessee.  From 
dience  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  spent 
three  or  four  months  in  visiting  the  churches 
in  West  Tennessee,  and  in  the  northern 

{»art  of  Alabama.  About  $200  were  col- 
ecied,  and  a  number  of  young  men  con- 
versed with,  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Beecher  then  returned  to 
Maryville,  and  took  a  tour  as  far  east- 
ward as  Abingdon,  Va.  visiting  the  churches, 
and  in  various  ways  arousing  them  to  active 
co-operation  in  the  education  cause. 


Mr.  Beecher  writes;  "As  I  pass  up  and 

down  through  the  country,  and  behold  the 
many  sanctuaries  deserted,  and  hear  so  often 
the  Macedonian  cry  sounding  in  my  ears, 
whilst  to  this  call  of  thousands  no  answer 
can  at  present  be  returned,  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  little  energy  I  have  to  plead  their 
cause.  And  when  in  my  feeble  manner  I 
have  done  my  best  in  advocating  it,  I  am 
almost  ready  sometimes  to  despair  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  that  good  in  my  present 
calling  that  might  result  from  a  pastor's 
labors.  But  again,  when  I  look  at  the  most 
favored  parts  of  our  conntry,  which  in 
religious  advantages  are  to  be  considered 
fifty  years  in  advance  of  us,  and  turn  to 
their  eflbrts  fidy  years  ago,  I  again  take 
courage  and  feel "  in  due  time  loe  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not." 


Rev.  John  Spaulbinq. 

Mr.  SpAtTLDiNG,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
of  the  western  agency,  has  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon  6is  official 
duties.  He  intends,  in  connection  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hurlburt,  to  visit  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  churches  within  the  bounds  of 
the  agency,  which  embraces  the  soutiiem 
and  central  parts  of  Ohio,  together  with 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  This 
is  a  most  important  section  of  the  valley, 
and  happy  results  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  efficient  and  systematic  c^erations  which 
have  been  commenced. 


Through  mistake,  no  communicatioa 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
B.  HuRLBUT  for  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 


Prayer  for  Beneficiaries, 

An  extract  from  a  sermon,  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
before  the  Norfolk  county  Education  So- 
ciety, Mass. 

"  Those  young  men  who  are  in  a  course 
of  training  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  es- 
pedally  those  who  are  receiving  the  bounty 
of  the  church,  should  be  remembered  daily 
in  our  prayers,  that  they  may  be  holy  men, 
men  of  self-denial,  men,  "  who  shall  not 
count  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  so 
that  they  may  finish  {lieir  course  with  joy ; 
and  the  ministry  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
Their  usefulness  will  be  very  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  piety  they  possess 
while  in  study.  Tliey  constantly  need  tbe 
abiding  and  sanctifying  influenees  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.    Therefore,  Christian  breth- 
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ren,  if  you  would  have  these  young  men 
come  into  the  ministry  with  the  spirit  of 
Payson,  of  Fisk,  of  Martyn,  of  Brainerd, 
and  of  Paul,  and  prepared  to  go  and  plant 
the  gospel  in  Greenland,  in  Africa,  or  in 
China,  then  pray  for  them ; — pray  that 
the  Spirit  of  Almighty  God  may  pervade 
their  minds  wherever  they  may  be." 


American  Ediuation  Society. 
(Circular  to  Clergymen.) 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
invite  your  special  attention  to  the  selecting 
and  inducing  of  young  men  of  suitable 
qualifications,  to  prepare  for  the  Chrisiian 
ministry.  While  there  are  six  hundred 
millions  of  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  des- 
titute of  a  preached  gospel ;  while  there 
are  six  millions  in  our  own  beloved  country, 
destitute  of  an  evangelical  ministry  ;  while 
there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
churches,  connected  witli  the  evangelical 
denominations  of  Christians  in  this  land, 
which  have  no  settled  ministers ;  while  the 
call  for  pastors,  from  vacant  churches  in 
New  England  and  at  the  south  and  west  is 
80  urgent ;  while  the  demand  for  ministers 
from  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies  is  so  great  and  imperious,  and  the 
Christian  community  seem  disposed  and 
determined  to  sustain  these  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  their  operations ;  what  minister 
of  Jesus  can  be  but  deeply  affected  at  the 
consideration,  that  these  operations  must  be 
retarded,  if  they  should  not  languish  and 
die,  because  heralds  of  the  cross  cannot  be 
obtained  !  Distressing  thought !  Is  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  grand  instru- 
ment which  God  has  appointed  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world  ?  Why,  then,  is  no 
more  zeal  manifested  in  raising  up  preachers 
of  salvation  ?  The  revivals  of  religion  have 
brought  into  the  churches  multitudes  of 
youne  men,  who,  were  they  educated, 
would  be  able  and  faithful  teachers  of 
righteousness.  Mu ch  the  larger  proportion  of 
these,  will  bury  their  talents  in  secular  oc- 
cupations, unless  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  ministry.  More  efforts  should  be  made 
to  lead  young  men  to  reflect  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
blessed  work.  Will  not  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  preach  upon  it  on  the  Sabbath, 
present  it  at  their  social  meetings,  at  the 
monthly  concert,  especially  the  concert  on 
Tuesday  evening,  immediately  succeeding 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month  ?  Will 
they  not  converse  particularly  with  those 
young  men,  who  are  of  good  natural  talents, 
and  "  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  urge  upon  them  their  duty  ?  Will  they 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  this  by  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  by 
the  bappinesB  of  man  in  his  present  state  of 
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existence,  by  the  never  ending  felicities  of 
those  "  who,  through  faith  and  patience, 
inherit  the  promises,"  and  by  the  inter- 
minable agonies  of  those  who  perish  in 
their  sins  ? — Dear  Sir,  is  there  not  in  your 
church,  or  within  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, one  young  man  or  more,  of 
suitable  qualifications,  whom  you  can  in- 
duce to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of  Christ  ? 
Should  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  such, 
render  them  unable  to  educate  themselves, 
assistance  may  be  obtained  fi-om  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society.  This  institution 
has  pledged  assistance  to  every  applicant  of 
the  requisite  qualifications.  These  are 
respectable  natural  talents,  unquestionable 
piety,  real  indigence,  and  good  promise  gen- 
erally in  respect  to  the  ministry.  To  all 
such,  and  only  such,  the  Society,  in  the 
name  of  the  churches,  proffers  assistance. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  held  at  Dorchester, 
it  was  unanimously 

"  Resohedy  That,  in  view  of  the  immense 
want  of  ministers  to  supply  the  destitute 
churches  of  this  country,  and  to  meet  the 
increasing  and  imperious  demand  of  the 
Homo  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies, 
and  in  view  of  the  intimate  and  inseparable 
connection  there  is  between  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  the  prosperity  of  every 
religious  enterprise,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
every  minister  to  exert  himself  to  look  up 
at  least  one  young  man,  suitable  to  prepare 
for  the  ministrations  of  God*s  word,  and  in- 
duce him  to  commence  immediately  a 
course  of  education  for  the  ministry." 

Dear  Sir,  this  subject  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration,  prayers  and 
efibrts. 

Your  brother  in  the  bonds 

and  service  of  Jesus  Christ, 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL, 

Set^ry  Anu  Ed.  Soc. 
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Receipt*  into  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  of  its  Branches,  from 
April  lOth.  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  July 
10th,  1833. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

By  a  Member  of  the  Princeton  Theolof  ieal  Seminary. 

TflK  principal  means  of  deciding  the  important  question,  Ought  I  to 
become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  ?  are  obvious;  viz.  the  word  of  God— 
the  providences  of  God — and  the  indications  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
first  is,  of  course,  very  general,  and  counsels  all,  alike.  The  second  is 
more  particular,  and  if  narrowly  observed,  the  finger  of  Providence  may 
often  be  very  clearly  discovered,  pointing  out  the  path  of  duty.  Fre- 
quently, however,  there  are  no  data  discoverable,  from  which  to  draw  any 
conclusion  on  this  ground,  as  when  providential  circumstances  are  very 
general  in  their  character. 

In  case  both  these  fail  of  being  sufiiciently  definite,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  third  means  mentioned  above — the  counsel  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  This  cannot  fail,  if  sought  aright  And  it  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  unfeigned  gratitude  to  God,  that  we  have  the  sure  promise  of  his 
unerring  Spirit,  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty ;  provided  we 
inquire  for  it  with  humble  docility.  Thanks  to  our  Father  in  heaven, 
that  he  has  said,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him." 

But  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  matter,  makes  use  of  the  natural  faculties, 
operations,  feelings  and  desires  of  the  human  mind,  it  will  readily  occur, 
that  here  again  we  fallible  mortals  are  liable  to  err — liable  to  mistake  the 
inclinations  of  our  own  hearts  for  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  or 
to  neglect  the  real  drawings  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  fanciful  products  of  an 
adventurous,  or  romantic  mind.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  , 
suggest  a  few  thoughts,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  mistake  on 
this  important  topic. 

And,  first,  we  are  not,  generally,  to  expect  any  extraordinary  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  taking  occasion,  suddenly,  or  from  some  circumstance 
apparently  trivial,  to  infuse  into  us  an  ardent  desire  for  the  work  of  mis- 
sions. This,  it  is  true,  may  happen  in  some  rare  cases,  when  even  the 
individual  himself  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  convictions  : 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  person  irresistibly  led  to  the  determination  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause,  by  reading  the  passage ;  "  Unto  me,  who  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.*' 

But  such  rare  and  manifestly  extraordinary  cases  should  no  more  teach 
115,  to  wait  for  a  similar  call,  than  the  occasional  awakening  of  a  careless 
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sinner  by  some  trivial  circumstance,  amidst  all  his  gaiety  and  folly,  should 
teach  others  to  give  themselves  no  trouble,  but  pursue  the  same  giddy 
course,  until  they  are  arrested  by  a  simikr  interposition  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

This  suggests  a  second  remark ;  that  in  guiding  us  by  his  influences 
into  the  path  of  duty,  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  heart,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  means  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  when  looking  for  divine  direction,  to  expect  it  in  some  remarkable 
manner.  So  it  was,  in  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  so  it  is  with  im- 
penitent sinners  in  every  age  :  and  Christians  themselves  are  liable  to  fall 
into  the  same  error  :  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
responsibility  of  the  case  under  consideration.  Now  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  duty  to  the  heathen,  are  there  not  many  who  deem  it  amply 
sufficient,  simply  to  ask  the  Lord  to  guide  them  by  his  Spirit ;  believing 
that  if  it  be  their  duty  to  go,  it  will  then  be  made  known  to  them  somehow, 
without  further  trouble  on  their  part  ?  Thus  many  think  it  unnecessary, 
or  at  least  neglect  entirely,  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject, 
because  they  do  not  feel  a  strong  desire,  or  any  premonition  that  duty 
leads  that  way  :  and  others,  who  once  had  some  anxiety,  and,  it  may  be, 
prayed  frequently  over  the  subject,  are  discouraged,  because  their  desires 
for  the  work  grow  weaker,  or  at  least,  are  stationary ;  and  their  views  do 
not  grow  clearer  as  they  expected.  Now,  it  is  not  enough  occasionally  to 
pray  for  divine  direction,  and  then  fold  our  arms  in  half  careless  expecta- 
tion. No ;  we  must  read  much  upon  the  subject — we  must  investigate  it 
deeply  and  thoroughly,  just  as  though  we  were  at  last  dependant  on  our 
own  resources ;  and  then,  with  humble  prayer  that  God  would  aid  us  by 
his  Spirit — would  bless  the  truth  we  have  acquired,  and  through  it,  in- 
fluence our  hearts  to  choose  the  way  of  duty,  we  may,  almost  in&lliblj, 
determine  what  that  duty  is. 

A  third  remark  is,  that  we  should  not  take  the  absence  of  a  strong 
desire  for  the  work  of  missions,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  not  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  that  we  should  go  to  the  heathen.  This  indeed  flows 
necessarily  from  the  preceding  remarks ;  for  a  man  cannot  know  what  the 
will  of  God  respecting  him  is,  unless  he  is  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  the 
means,  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  that  knowledge. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition,  however,  may  be  demonstrated  by  fects. 
Moses  and  Jonah  both  refused,  at  first,  to  discharge  the  commission,  with 
which  they  were  intrusted  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  former,  meek  and 
submissive  as  he  was,  held  back  until  ''  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  him  : "  and  the  latter,  by  his  presumptuous  disobedience,  drew 
upon  himself  the  severe  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

Again  :  that  the  church  has  failed  in  the  discharge  of  her  high  respon- 
sibilities, must  be  evident  to  every  one,  who  inspects  for  a  moment  the 
broad  command  of  the  Saviour  :  and  yet,  doubtless,  she  has  acted  accord- 
ing to  her  inclinations.  Surely,  in  her  case,  the  want  of  a  desire  to  da 
her  duty  to  the  heathen,  cannot  be  construed  into  an  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  Scotland  alone  there  are  at  present  not 
less  than  one  thousand  educated  ministers  without  charges, — many  of 
them  employed  as  farmers,  and  many  of  them  as  common  parish  school- 
masters,— waiting  for  the  removal  of  the  present  incumbents,  that  they  may 
succeed  to  their  livings.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  not  a  single  one  of  this 
vast  number  of  now  useless  ministers,  should  go  and  point  the  heathen  ta 
the  way,  which  leads  to  everlasting  life  and  glory?  And  thoagh  one 
stirring  appeal  after  another  has  been  made,  by  the  Scottish  Missionary 
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Society,  for  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  yet  not  one,  of  this  class,  has 
volunteered.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  conclude,  simply  because  he  has  not 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  work,  that  the  question  is  settled  tha(  it  cannot  be 
his  duty  to  go.  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  so.  There  is  very  great  danger 
in  making  our  feelings,  and  our  desires,  a  test  of  our  duty  ;  especially  in  a 
service  which  requires  much  self-denial.  This  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  every  one,  who  is  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  deceitful  workings 
of  the  heart.  It  is  demonstrated,  by  the  history  of  the  church  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles. 

By  far  the  most  obvious  reason  of  this  failure  in  duty,  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  is  that  they  have  approached  the  examination  of  the  subject,  if 
they  examined  it  all,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  home.  Indeed  this  is 
notoriously  the  fact.  Now  if  there  has  been  actual  error  on  this  point 
heretofore,  is  there  not  at  least  great  danger  of  error  at  present. 

It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  no  man  ought  ever  to  enter  the  foreign  field, 
without  an  ardent  desire  for  the  work.  But  it  is  a  desire,  springing  from 
supreme  love  to  the  Saviour — burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
an  earnest  wish,  to  labor  where  there  is  the  widest  prospect  of  usefulness. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  this  desire — the  only  one  necessary — is  consequent 
upon  a  decided  conviction  of  the  judgment,  after  a  thorough,  impartial, 
and  prayerful  examination,  that  the  wants  of  the  foreign  are  more  urgent 
than  those  of  the  domestic  field,  and  the  call  from  abroad,  louder  than  at 
home.  But  what  Christian,  in  these  circumstances,  would  not  have  this 
desire.  It  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  uncommon — nothing  but  the  feelings 
common  to  every  pious  heart,  directed  by  a  judgment  under  the  influence 
of  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  strongly  drawn  out  toward  the  heathen  by 
their  w^retched,  helpless,  perishing  condition.  This  is  the  true,  much 
talked  of,  but  much  mistaken,  missionary  spirit. 

We  contend,  moreover,  that  a  similar  (lesire  springing  from  the  same 
source,  and  the  result  of  an  equally  firm  conviction  of  the  judgment,  that 
the  domestic  field  most  needs  our  labors,  is  equally  important,  before  we 
determine  to  remain  at  home.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  who  intends  to 
remain,  examine  and  see  if  his  determination  springs  from  supreme  love  to 
the  Redeemer,  and  an  ardent  wish  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good.  If  so,  well :  but  if  not,  let  him  examine  anew  the  whole  question 
of  duty. 

In  order  to  a  correct  decision,  therefore,  a  thorough  examination  is 
absolutely  necessary  :  and  previous  to  this,  no  bias  either  way  ought  gen< 
erallj  to  be  expected.  And,  indeed,  if  it  do  exist,  it  ought  to  be  narrowly 
examined,  lest  it  may  have  originated  from  some  unworthy  source — either 
from  adventurous  or  romantic  feelings,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  a  love  of  ease, 
respectability,  and  influence,  on  the  other.  And  this  close  scrutiny  mani« 
festly  becomes  the  more  necessary,  if  the  desire,  or  inclination  be  to  a  course 
of  conduct,  requiring  little  or  no  self-denial.  Do  we  thus  jealously  analyze 
our  motives  :  or  do  we  not  oflen  think  it  unnecessary  rigidly  to  investigate 
the  subject,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  are  to 
labor  at  home,  unless  we  have  some  special  call  to  go  to  the  heathen  t 
But  why  should  we  require  all  the  evidence  on  one  side  ?  Who  does  not 
see,  that  with  these  views  and  feelings,  it  is  impossible  to  investigate  and 
decide  the  question,  with  entire  impartiality ;  because,  when  the  mind  has 
once  adopted  an  opinion,  it  requires  far  more  evidence  to  change  it,  if 
erroneous,  than  to  direct  it  to  the  truth,  had  the  judgment  been  suspended. 
But  why,  we  ask  again,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  cqpecial  call  to  India,  or 
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Birmafa,  or  the  Sandwich  islands,  or  any  foreign  station,  rather  than  to 
the  West  of  our  own  country  ?  "  The  field  is  the  world."  The  foreign 
and  domestic  are  but  departments  of  the  same  grand  field.  Then  why 
this  distinction  1  Can  the  simple  fact  of  our  being  born  in  one,  change 
our  relations,  or  release  us  from  our  responsibilities  to  the  other  1  Sorely 
not.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  missionary  must  have  patience  and  perse* 
verance,  and  a  spirit  of  self^lenial.  But  our  blessed  Master  has  told  us, 
that  if  a  man  have  not  this,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  his  disciple  at  all.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  there  are  missionary  station^  of  very  great  difficulty.  Bat 
all  are  not  equally  so.  Such  is  their  diversity,  that  persons  of  nearly  every 
variety  of  disposition,  and  every  grade  of  intellect,  may  find  stations  suited 
to  their  capacities.  In  some  places  are  required  men,  with  all  the  piety, 
learning,  and  talents  of  Martyn,  while  in  others,  men  whose  acquirements 
little  exceed  those  of  a  common  Sabbath  school  teacher,  united  with  ardent 
piety,  and  untiring  zeal,  and  a  disposition  to  be  familiar  with  the  lower 
classes,  would  be  eminently  useful. 

Therefore,  no  man  who  may  be  desirous  to  obey  the  last  command  of 
his  ascending  Saviour,  by  lending  his  aid  to  this  glorious  cause,  need 
object  that  his  abilities  are  too  small.  **  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
)but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

Slowness  in  acquiring  languages  is  a  serious  difficulty  with  many.  Bat 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  however  great  this  difficulty  may  ha?e 
appeared  in  prospect,  no  one  has  ever  complained  of  incompetency,  after 
being  awhile  in  the  field.  Among  the  Moravian  missionaries  there  must 
be  many  of  quite  ordinary  talents ;  yet  they  all  easily  acquire  the  language 
of  the  people,  among  whom  they  labor.  So  it  is  with  foreigners,  who 
come  into  our  own  country  ;  though  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  men  of 
very  inferior  intellect,  yet  they  soon  acquire  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
our  language,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  foreigners.  These 
facts  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  difficulty  so  much  dreaded  in  prospect, 
will  be  very  much  diminished  in  the  experiment.  It  is  no  hard  thing 
to  acquire  the  language  of  those,  with  whom  we  daily  and  hourly  hare 
intercourse,  on  the  ordinary  business,  and  interesting  incidents  of  real  life* 
How  different  is  this,  from  spending  a  few  hours  of  each  day,  in  poring 
over  the  uninteresting  details  of  authors  in  the  dead  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  grammatical  construction  of  their  sentences, 
and  other  such  minutis,  intricate,  uninteresting,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant. Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  discouraged  on  this  ground.  In 
many  stations,  there  is  now  every  facility  for  acquiring  the  language :  and 
experience  unequivocally  tells  us  that  there  are  no  difficulties,  but  sach  as 
may  easily  be  surmounted. 

Some,  however,  throw  this  difficulty  into  a  different  form.  They  object 
to  going  because  they  would  thereby  require  the  funds,  which  ought  to 
support  abler  men.  This  would  indeed  be  a  real  difficulty,  were  there  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  better  qualified  for  the  work ;  or  were  the 
church's  resources  limited,  and  now  nearly  exhausted.  But  this  is  not— 
never  will  be  the  case.  Should  there  ever  be  a  temporary  deficiency,  let 
it  be  told  the  churches,  that  on  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
send  men,  who  desire  to  go  forth,  and  join  the  few  scattered  soldiers  of  the 
Prince  of  life  and  glory,  now  grappling  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
endeavoring  to  rescue  from  their  grasp  the  souls  of  dying  heathens ;  and 
they  will  rise  in  the  majesty  of  the  true  missionary  spirit,  and  pour  of 
fhe'ir  substance  into  the  treasury  qf  the  Lord ;  and  dismiss,  with  their 
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benediction,  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  go,  bearing  the  wide  coau&issioB 
of  the  gospel, 


«( 


Signed  by  God*8  own  signature.*' 


It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  absolutely,  to  be*' 
come  foreign  missionaries  :  but  simply  to  endeavor  to  divest  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  many  difficalties  with  which  the  question  is  commonly  em- 
barrassed. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  expect  any  extraordinary  intcrposilion  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  telling  us  as  by  an  audible  voice,  what  duty  is— we  are  not  to  wait 
for  a  strong  desire  for  the  work  of  missions  to  be  implanted  in  our  minds, 
before  we  think  worth  while  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  heathen  —  we 
are  not  to  expect  any  peculiar  call,  or  possess  any  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions, before  we  can  determine  to  devote  our  lives  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missions.  Let  each  one,  then,  divested  of  all  these  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions, having  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  and  remembering,  that 
"  the  field  is  the  world ''  permit  his  judgment — feelings  and  taste,  and 
preference  all  aside  for  the  present — calmly  to  decide,  what  portion  of  this 
field  opens  the  widest  prospect  of  usefulness ;  or  rather,  where  is  the  most 
urgent  demand  for  his  labors ;  and  then  determine  to  go  there  if  circum- 
stances will  at  all  permit.  Thus  may  this  important  question,  freed  of  all 
its  embarrassing  accompaniments,  be  reduced  to  a  single  point :  and  that 
too,  in  most  cases,  probably  not  very  difficult  of  solution. 

To  those  whose  circumstances  would  permit,  and  who  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  go  where  duty  calls ;  but  object  that  the  field  is  wide  enough  at 
home,  and  the  prospect  of  superior  usefulness  abroad  at  least  doubtful,  it 
might  be  answered,  that  since  the  way  of  salvation  may  be  known  to  all, 
and  mercy  is  within  the  reach  of  all  in  this  country,  so  as  to  render  them 
altogether  inexcusable,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether — expediency 
aside — it  is  consistent  with  the  duty  imposed  by  our  unconditional  com- 
mission, for  us  to  remain,  and  urge  upon  our  countrymen,  those  offers,  for 
which  they  manifest  entire  disregard,  or  obstinately  refuse,  while  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  heathen  ate  periehing  for  lack  of  vision,  to  whom 
the  offers  of  salvation  have  never  been  made.  While  this  is  the  case,  is  it 
for  us  to  sit  down,  and  coldly  calculate  whether  we  might  not,  probably, 
be  the  means  of  saving  some  souls  at  home  ;  or  does  not  the  command  of 
Christ  bind  us  to  go,  if  we  can  ?  This  view  receives  additional  sanction, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  apostles.  Afler  fully  preaching  Christ  crucified 
to  their  brethren  the  Jews,  so  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
lieving on  him,  they  staid  not  to  urge  it  upon  them  ;  but  immediately  went 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  too  might  have  pointed  out  to  them,  the  way  of 
escaping  "everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Should 
we  not  go,  and  do  likewise?  Many  of  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  true, 
will  perish ;  but,  it  is  because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  hear,  or  if 
they  hear  they  disregard  the  voice  of  mercy — the  heathen  must  perish ; 
but  it  is  because  they  never  heard  the  voice  of  mercy.  Which  of  them 
should  most  awaken  our  sympathies,  and  call  forth  our  efforts  :  judge  ye. 
Suppose  as  a  test  of  your  views,  you  had  been  born  and  brought  up  among 
the  idolatrous,  degraded,  and  perishing  population,  of  the  dark  continent 
of  Asia,  or  Africa;  but  by  some  wonderful  change  of  circumstances  you 
had  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus;  with  your  present  views, 
feelings  and  sympathies,  could  you  ever  have  dreamed  of  coming  to 
America,  to  labor  for  Christ  ?  And  now  is  not  your  duty  to  preach  to 
the  heathen,  just  as  imperative  as  though  this  had  been  literally  the  case. 
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A  voyage  of  a  few  moDths  will  place  you  on  those  same  benighted  shores, 
and  amidst  that  same  degraded,  dying  population. 

But  to  the  objection  stated  above,  it  might  be  answered  further,  that 
granting  for  a  moment  all  it  asks,  that  the  need  of  laborers  at  home,  is  as 
great  as  abroad,  (and  it  surely  is  not  greater;  for  what  destitution  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  total  ?) — Then  the  utmost  that  can  be  fairly 
inferred,  is  that  an  equal  number  should  be  distributed  to  both  fields. 
Now  until  this  be  the  case,  on  your  own  principles,  you  are  bound  to  go. 
You  contend  that  the  need  at  home  is  as  great  as  abroad,  and  therefore 
one  half  ought  conscientiously  to  remain.  It  may  be  answered  that  the 
destitution  abroad  is  at  least  as  great  as  at  home,  and  therefore,  one  half 
ought  conscientiously  to  go.  And  this  obligation  obviously  becomes  the 
more  pressing,  since  very  far  from  the  proportion  of  one  half  usually  go. 
Now  it  manifestly  falls  upon  those  whose  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
who  profess  a  willingness  to  go  wherever  duty  calls,  to  furnish  this  quota  ; 
since  there  are  enough,  and  as  yet,  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  other 
proportion,  whose  physical  qualiftcations,  and  domestic  relations  will  com- 
pel them  to  remain.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  themselves  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  examine  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  a  man  by  remaining  at  home  may  awaken 
a  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches,  and  may  raise  up  several  missionaries, 
who  will  do  more  good,  than  he  alone  could  ha've  done,  by  going  himself 
:to  the  heathen.  But  how  does  any  one  know  that  he  is  to  do  this  t  The 
probability  is  against  him  should  it  so  happen,  which  is  surely  possible, 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  duty.  But  granting  this,  suppose  every  one  of 
them  to  reason  in  the  same  manner,  which  they  might  do  with  equal 
justice,  when  would  the  heathen  be  converted  1  We  must  remember,  that 
it  is  the  present  generation  alone,  with  whom  we  have  to  do  :  and  for  our 
duty  to  whom,  we  are  solemnly  responsible.  The  question  is,  shall  they 
have  the  gospel  t — Shall  they  be  told  of  Jesus  ? — ^Now  it  is  manifest,  that 
such  a  system  of  means  as  that  just  mentioned,  would,  to  say  the  least, 
suffer  most  of  the  present  generation  to  perish  without  an  effort  for  their 
rescue.  This  manifestly  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  is  not— 
eannot  be  the  true  method  of  proceeding. 

One  grand  end  of  the  organization  of  the  church  at  all,  is  that  it  may 
secure  to  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  under  the 
whole  heaveps,  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Now  suppose  there  was  a  famine 
in  all  Asia,  and  we  wished  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  sustaining 
natural  life ;  should  we  send  off  immediately  all  we  could  for  seed,  and  let 
them  raise  it  for  themselves,  when  in  a  fertile  soil  it  would  multiply  fifty 
ibid,  or  should  we  suffer  many  of  them  to  starve,  while  we  attempted  to 
raise  in  our  limited  territory,  what  we  could  with  difficulty  transport  to 
them  ;  but  which  would  still  be  insufficient  for  their  sustenance  1  So,  to 
continue  the  figure,  let  us  send  seed  to  the  heathen  immediately^  though  it 
be  but  a  handful  now,  it  will  soon  increase,  and  let  them  raise  in  their 
own  soil,  the  bread  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  missions  must  be  sustained  at  home. 
But  this  will  be  done  by  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  :  and  it  will 
be  done  much  more  effectually  by  those  who  go  themselves.  What  so 
likely  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  missions,  as  the  embarkation  of  a  little  band  of 
foreign  missionaries  7  And  what  is  the  spirit  of  missions,  but  the  spirit  of 
Christ  7  Every  increase  of  the  one  is  an  equal  increase  of  the  other.  So 
far  then  from  doing  less  for  the  cause  at  home,  we  may  do  more  than  by 
remaining ;  ^nd  thiSj  so  far  firom  robbing  the  ^hurchesi  ^wakens  their  zeal 
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— elevates  their  piety,  and  nialtiplies  ministers  both  for  home  and  abroad. 
This  we  fearlessly  assert  experience  has  proved. 

Now,  taking  this  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion 
are  absolutely  prohibited  by  circumstances  from  going;  and  with  our 
Saviour's  unconditional  commission  in  our  hand,  and  the  number,  condi- 
tion, and  destiny  of  the  heathen  before  us,  let  us,  who  are  untrammeled  by 
circumstances,  feel  that  we  are  particularly  called ;  and  let  us  ponder  it 
well,  before  we  dismiss  it  with  a  negative. 

There  has  been — there  is  guilt  somewhere.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  it  rest 
not  on  our  heads.  And  let  us  do  so  immediately.  We  stop  not  now  to  point 
out  the  advantages — the  immense  advantages  of  an  early  decision,  both  as 
it  regards  our  own  enjoyment,  and  preparation  for  the  field  of  our  future 
labors.  We  would  urge  it  as  a  present,  imperious  duty;  because  delay , 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  unfriendly  to  the  impartial  decision  of  the  question. 
It  lulls  tho  voice  of  conscience,  and  early  impressions  of  duty  are  thus 
gradually  erased. 

Motives,  when  not  yielded  to,  it  is  well  known,  lose  their  force, — the 
mind  only  becomes  more  involved,  and  the  judgment  more  liable  to  be 
warped  by  circumstances ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  provoked  by 
simple  delay  to  withdraw  his  influences,  and  leave  us  to  follow  our  own 
inclinations.  Of  this  result,  there  are  many  mournful  examples.  There 
are  many,  who  if  they  would  speak,  could  tell  us,  that  so  far  from  gaining 
light  on  their  path,  and  removing  difficulties  by  delay,  they  are  only  in- 
volved in  greater  darkness,  and  are  now  further  from  a  decision  than 
they  were  one  year  ago. 

As  you  value,  therefore,  the  correct  decision  of  this  momentous  question, 
trifle  not  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Yield  im- 
mediately to  rational  motives  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  let  them 
draw  you  just  so  much  nearer  to  your  decision.  Carry  with  you  constantly, 
in  devotion,  in  reading  the  word  of  God,  in  reading  missionary  and  domes- 
tic intelligence,  a  feeling  that  a  solemn  and  responsible  duty  is  resting 
upon  you  undischarged,  until  you  have  decided  this  question.  And  let 
that  decision  be  made,  as  soon  as  practicable ;  subject  of  course  to  re- 
vision, and  even  reversal,  if  circumstances  seem  to  require  it. 

And  let  us  never  forget  what  interests  are  at  stake.  The  decision  in- 
volves the  interests  of  souls  ;  for  when  can  we  expect  to  be  so  useful  as  in 
the  path  of  duty.  It  involves  our  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  ;  for 
where  else  can  we  expect  to  escape  the  lashing  of  conscience,  when  we 
discover  our  mistake,  as  we  one  day  must,  especially  if  it  has  proceeded 
fi'om  carelessness  on  our  part :  where  else  than  in  that  path,  can  we 
expect  that  joy  which  sweetens  every  toil,  flowing  from  the  delightful 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  discharge  of  duty :  and  above  all,  where  else 
can  we  expect  the  reward  of  an  hundredfold  in  the  present  life — the  sus- 
taining grace,  and  the  approving  and  joyous  smiles  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
And,  though  our  own  salvation  may  not  depend  upon  it ;  yet  as  one  ex- 
presses it,  "  the  brightness  of  our  crown  of  glory  may."  "  And  although, 
to  emit  the  faintest  ray  from  that  dazzling  crown  which  shall  ever  encircle 
the  head  of  the  Saviour,  is  a  thought  far  too  glorious  for  human  concep- 
tion ;  yet  there  is  a  thought  more  glorious  still — to  blaze  fbrlh,  the  central 
gem  of  one  of  those  brilliant  clusters — to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer's diadem,  and  yet  have  around  us  a  coronet  of  our  own." 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  OP  THE  REV.  CHARLES  B.  STORRS, 

PREBIDElft   OF   THE   WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 


Hb  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  and  was  bonr  at 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  May  23,  1794.  Having  an  eady  predilection  for 
science,  he  began  to  prepare  for  college  at  Monson  academy,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  Soon  after  his  connection  with  the  academy,  he  gave  en- 
couraging evidence  of  having  passed  from  death  to  life  ;  but  was  very  re- 
luctant to  cherish  a  hope  concerning  himself,  even  when  others  admitted  no 
doubt  concerning  him.  He  entered  Princeton  college,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and  while  he  was  sustaining  the  reputation  of — ''  first  scholar  in  his 
class,"  his  health  failed,  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  college  life,  he  was 
torn  from  the  institution  never  to  return.  It  w^s  the  lungs,  the  great  in- 
strument for  every  preacher,  that  gave  way  thus  early  for  the  thwarting  of 
his  hopes  ;  his  system  never  recovered  from  this  first  attack  of  the  preach- 
er's insidious  foe,  nor  did  his  mind  ever  repair  its  loss  of  the  influences 
which  are  exerted,  in  a  degree  so  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious,  at  a 
college. 

For  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in  manual 
labor  among  his  relatives  in  Massachusetts,  and  aflerward  more  than  a 
year  at  Long  Island.  While  on  the  island,  however,  he  devoted  as  much 
time  as  his  strength  would  allow,  to  theological  study  with  Rev.  A. 
Woolworth,  D.  D.,  of  Bridgehampton,  and  in  1813  was  persuaded,  not 
without  great  difBculty,  to  take  license  to  preach.  He  labored  twelve 
months  for  two  small  churches  on  the  island,  and  *^  not  in  vain;"  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  success  his  health  was  again  prostrated,  and  he  w^as 
summoned  back,  in  a  state  of  overwhelming  despondency,  to  his  father's 
house. 

Notwithstanding  the  happy  influence  of  his  preaching,  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  his  theological  attainments,  and  accordingly,  in  1617, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  seminary  at  Andover.  To  that  institution, 
he  ever  felt  himself  indebted  for  the  confirmation  of  his  health,  and  for  a 
vast  increase  of  his  usefulness.  In  1820  he  left  Andover,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  south.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  January  3,  1821  ;  and  performed  missionary  labors  in  that 
State  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  when  his  purposes  were  again 
broken  off  by  disease,  and  he  was  compelled  to  devote  another  summer  to 
the  service  of  the  body.  It  was  the  summer  of  1822,  and  in  his  journey 
he  visited  Ohio,  and  explored  the  desolations  of  Zion  there.  His  eye 
affected  his  heart,  he  became  intensely  interested  in  that  State,  and  resolved 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  it.  He  was  stationed,  during  the  six  following 
years,  as  a  missionary  at  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage,  where  he 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  watching  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
asleep,  speaking  when  he  ought  to  have  been  silent.  The  divine  promises 
however  had  failed,  if  efforts  so  untiring  and  made  with  such  zeal  and 
prayerfulness,  had  not  been  productive  of  good.  The  Spirit  evidently  was 
a  co-worker  with  him,  and  many  saints  are  now  blessing  the  church,  and 
many  are  rejoicing  with  him  in  heaven,  who  but  for  his  instrumentality 
had  been  reserved  in  darkness. 
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In  1828  he  was  invited  to  leave  his  minist^ial  charge,  and  i&ll  the  pro* 
fessorship  of  theology  in  the  Western  Reserve  college.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  professorship  with  so  great  ability  and  faithfulness,  that 
he  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  He 
shrunk  from  this  office,  however,  because  he  loved  to  think  himself  UU' 
qualified  for  it ;  but  at  last  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  the  community 
prevailed  over  his  diffidence,  and  though  he  had  acted  as  president  for  more 
than  a  year,  he  was  inaugurated  not  until  Feruary  9,  1831.  In  his  inau- 
gural address,  he  thus  gives  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  hope ;  **  We  would 
not  ungratefully  deny,  that  with  the  means  of  exerting  an  influence,  and 
communicating  benefits,  which  are  placed  within  our  reach,  large  and 
precioos  results  may  justly  be  expected  of  us ; "  "  in  the  great  design 
which  the  Western  Reserve  college  embraces,  we  expect  to  be  highly 
useful  and  greatly  happy."  He  had  reason  to  be  thus  sanguine ;  for  God 
had  already  made  him  an  instrument  of  great  spiritual  good  to  his  pupils, 
and  he  looked  upon  the  youth  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  convert- 
ing, as  but  the  first  fraits  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  He  had  been  for  two 
years  the  prop  of  the  institution,  it  had  flourished  rapidly  under  his  foster- 
ing care,  and  little  did  he  think  that  in  two  years  more,  his  energies 
were  to  be  crippled,  his  countenance  changed,  and  himself  sent  away.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  winter  he  was  violently  attacked  by  a  cdd,  which 
opened  a  door  for  the  disease  that  had  long  been  lurking  around  the  cita- 
del, and  struggling  for  admittance.  His  lungs  betrayed  symptoms  of 
ulceration  as  early  as  the  month  of  May ;  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  trustees 
of  the  college  voted  to  release  him  from  his  duties  for  six  months,  and 
in  July  he  commenced  a  journey  for  his  health.  He  left  his  home  and 
his  family  with  a  prevailing  expectation  of  a  speedy  convalescence,  and 
return ;  but  the  pulmonary  disease  had  fastened  itself  upon  him  more 
deeply  ^an  he  was  aware,  and  he  was  beguiled  by  its  flatteries.  He 
arrived  at  Braintree  on  Saturday  evening,  August  10th;  and  from  that 
time,  Gx  the  space  of  four  weeks,  declined  rapidly.  Life,  during  the  fifth 
week,  was  trembling  upon  him,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  September,  on  Sabbath  morning,  at  half  after  one  o'clock,  he  died. 

It  need  not  be  said,  that  a  mind  which  could  struggle  to  eminence* 
through  such  an  obstacle  as  corporeal  infirmity,  almost  permanent  and 
sometimes  extreme^  must  be  one  of  high  order.  For  several  months  while 
Pres.  Storrs  was  at  Andover,  he  CQuld  devote  but  two  hours  a  day  to 
his  books ;  but,  with  this  disadvantage,  he  displayed  such  a  capacity  for 
scientific  acquisition,  that  one  of  his  intimates  at  the  seminary,  Rev. 
Daniel  Temple,  observed  of  him,  '*  his  mind  is  like  a  giant  in  a  weak, 
shattered  cage,  and  the  giant  can  not  move  without  loosening  all  sides  of 
the  cage."  He  was  distinguished  for  steadiness,  clearness,  and  purity  of 
conception ;  power  of  thougnt,  rather  than  quickness ;  the  solid,  acute  and 
comprehensive,  rather  than  the  splendid  and  versatile ;  and  a  philosophical 
association  of  ideas,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  literary  course 
had  been  so  often  interrupted.  First  principles  in  all  things,  he  seized 
with  a  capacious  grasp ;  his  opinions  were  his  own,  (or  he  scorned  to  re- 
ceive them  from  authority  ;  he  would  defend  them  with  regular,  consecu- 
tive argument,  and  though  they  were  not  always  true,  he  would  always 
make  them  plausible.  In  conversation,  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  a 
cfaasteness,  copiousness,  and  dignity  of  style,  which  are  seldom  surpassed ; 
he  disdained  to  trifle;  and  therefore  exhibited  an  habitual  steadiness^ 
energy,  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  pfoved  the  rigid  discipline  to  which 
he  waa  subjeotr 
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When  faking  of  the  dead,  however,  we  have  moat  to  do  whk  the 
qaalities  of  the  heart,  and  when  speaking  of  Pres.  Storrs,  we  chooee 
to  hare  most  to  do  with  them  ;  for  in  his  heart  laj  his  high  distinctMMis. 
He  not  only  had  much  of  that  diffidence  which  is  constitutional,  bat  still 
more  of  that  modesty  which  is  a  virtue.  He  was  too  retiring.  Had  he 
been  less  so,  we  should  have  ^  known  more  of  his  excellence.  He  rarely 
spoke  about  himself,  even  about  his  religious  exercises,  and  therefore  left 
his  habits  of  thought  to  be  inferred  from  his  daily  condocL  No  one,  save 
he  that  had  eaten  bread  with  him,  could  know  him,  and  he  that  knew  him 
best,  esteemed  him  most.  He  often  seemed  to  love  to  be  nndervaloed  by 
others,  and  he  generally  undervalued  himself  When  a  man  of  his  native 
lowliness  of  temper  is  viewed  in  his  Christian  vocation,  we  expect  to  see 
unusual  humility.  The  humility  of  Pres.  Storrs  was  also  fovored  by 
other  causes.  His  broken  constitution  often  drew  a  veil  of  despondency 
over  his  mind,  and  made  him  despair,  of  every  thing  it  is  true,  bat  of 
nothing  so  much  as  his  religious  character ;  it  incited  him,  therefore,  to  the 
greater  diligence  of  examination,  and  the  larger  discovery  of  his  sinfulness; 
it  gave  him  a  clearer  perception  of  the  reasons  for  humility,  and  made  him 
deepen  that  virtue,  which,  the  deeper  it  is,  contains  so  much  the  more  of 
the  glory  that  excelleth.  His  sickness  was  profttable,  in  calling  forth  those 
graces  which  can  never  be  exercised  by  angels,  but  are  appn^nate  only 
to  the  afflicted  and  penitent     "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn/' 

Pres.  Storrs  was  characterized  by  a  singleness  of  aim.  He  had  no 
prominent  schemes  of  selfishness  before  his  mind,  and  was  therefore  never 
an  object  of  suspicion  or  distrust ;  his  opposers,  whatever  cause  they  may 
have  had  for  opposition,  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  disinterested.  He 
held  it  as  his  one  paramount  object,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amommt  of 
good,  which  was  possible  during  his  whole  life.  He  laid  a  plan,  for  hu 
was  that  species  of  mind  which  acted  by  plan,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
great  aim ;  he  labored  for  it  in  the  family,  the  study,  the  college,  and  the 
pulpit,  with  an  even,  sober  industry ;  all  his  other  aims  he  subsidized  to  it 
by  principle,  as  well  as  by  system.  The  means  of  raising  himself  fit}m  the 
severest  despondency  which  he  ever  experienced,  was,  the  formation  of  the 
purpose,  as  a  settled  and  definite  one,  to  strive  for  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
whatever  became  of  himself.  He  began  to  live  more  cheerfiilly,  when  he 
began  to  live  more  singly  for  others.  He  found  his  life  in  losing  it,  and 
forgot  his  own  darkness  in  looking  at  the  brightness  of  God. 

He  was  distinguished,  also,  for  resoluteness,  as  well  as  singleness  of 
Christian  aim.  He  looked  at  right,  and  wavered  not  at  consequences. 
In  one  instance  of  his  life,  he  saw  that  he  must  sacrifice  his  dearest  earthly 
hopes,  if  he  inculcated  a  certain  unfavored  principle.  He  religiously 
deemed  the  principle  a  correct  one.  lam  ready  to  be  offered;  I  shall  fight 
a  good  fight — ^was  his  language.  His  whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  that  prin- 
ciple, because  he  believed  that  God's  was.  He  contended  earnestly  for  it, 
even  in  his  greatest  weakness.  He  addressed  an  audience  upon  it,  for 
nearly  three  hours,  in  his  most  impassioned  way,  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
ease on  his  lungs  remonstrated  against  his  uttering  a  syllable.  It  was  his 
last  public  address,  and  it  gave  the  fatal  determination  to  his  malady,  h 
was  the  subject  of  it,  that  ate  upon  his  vitals  for  months  afterward,  and 
would  not  allow  him  a  moment's  peace ;  for  ^ow  could  he  rest,  when 
a  fellow  being  was  enslaved  ?  It  was  this,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
would  rouse  his  frail  body  from  its  bed,  almost  at  his  final  hour.  It  was 
this,  on  which  he  talked  and  talked,  when  bis  mind  was  thrown  from  its 
seat.     He  knew  that  the  wise  and  the  good,  those  whom  he  loved,  and  to 
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whom  more  than  to  other  men  he  looked  up  with  deference,  were  opposed 
to  his  project ;  yet  what  were  all  such  things,  when  he  sincerely  thought 
that  the  general  good  depended  on  that  project?  Determinately  bent  on 
the  general  good,  he  had  too  much  simplicity  and  independence  of  soul  to 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  his  duty  upon  his  interest.  He  marked  out  his 
line,  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  judged  it  to  be  the  straight  line  of  right;  and 
he  swerFed  not  from  it,  either  to  evade  the  frowns  of  the  wicked  on  one 
side,  or  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  benevolent  on  the  other.  We  re- 
gret his  mistake,  but  we  honor  his  resoluteness.  We  honor  it  so  much  the 
more,  because  it  was  the  resolute  fearlessness  of  a  meek  and  modest  man. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  martyr,  and  doubtless,  as  a  martyr  for  oppressed  hu- 
.manity,  he  died. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  trait,  in  the  character  of  Pres.  Storrs, 
more  distinguishing  than  his  perseverance.  When  the  prevailing  purpose 
of  a  man  is  a  good  one,  tenacity  of  purpose  is  an  important  addition  to  his 
rirtues.  It  is  a  distant  shadow  of  the  immutability  of  God.  Sometimes 
our  brother  may  have  been  too  tenacious,  but  in  the  general  duties  of  a 
Christian  how  could  he  be  ?  His  inflexibility,  rigid  perhaps,  was  yet  an 
inyaluable  ornament  of  his  character.  While  others  were  oscillating,  their 
minds  ''  having  no  certain  dwelling-place,''  every  one  knew  where  to  find 
him.  What  if,  occasionally,  he  urged  a  principle  to  a  needless  extreme, 
who  would  not  prefer  a  character  in  which  all  may  confide,  and  on  which 
even  ibes  may  calculate,  to  one  which  is  not  more  free  from  excess,  than 
destitute  of  the  only  stock  from  which  excess  or  even  manliness  can  spring? 
— ^Without  unblenching  perseverance,  he  could  not  have  seized  for  study 
the  broken  intervals  of  health  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  his 
chequered  life,  but  he  seemed  to  burn  with  the  same  literary  ardor  as  if  his 
literary  course  had  been  uninterrupted  and  flattering.  Indeed  he  was 
always  the  indefatigable  student.  When  necessitated  to  travel,  he  lyas  stor- 
ing his  comprehensive  mind  with  rich  materials  for  thought,  and  he  made 
his  sick  bed  a  study  as  well  as  pulpit.  In  the  time  apparently  occupied 
with  suffering,  he  was  learning  such  lessons  of  humility,  acquiescence  and 
trust,  as  sufferers  alone  can  learn.  It  was  his  belief,  that  God  will  never 
interrupt,  on  the  whole,  a  Christian's  mental  progress ;  that  all  the  varied 
scenes  of  life,  whether  of  activity  or  repose,  vigor  or  lassitude,  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  varied  susceptibilities  of  the  man,  and  adapted,  as  intel- 
lectual gymnastics,  to  exercise  thoroughly,  and  strengthen  in  due  proper* 
tioD,  both  the  nobler  and  the  obscurer  powers. — Our  brother  exemplified  his 
firmness  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  when  he  took  hold,  in  all  his  strength, 
of  the  great  object  of  evangelizing  our  western  States ;  he  kept  hold  of  this 
object,  and  would  not  let  go,  and  "went  about"  those  States  "doing 
good"  while  he  had  the  power,  and  when  he  had  not,  he  lay  down  and 
prayed  for  them,  "The  college"  was  remembered  in  his  latest  sup» 
plication. 

His  perseverance  may  be  illustrated  by  a  little  incident  in  his  private 
history ;  for  often  the  character  is  more  exactly  determined  by  the  trivial 
acts  of  retirement,  than  by  the  conspicuous  and  more  guarded  acts  of  pub- 
lic life.  He  was  a  champion  of  the  temperance  reformation,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  love  of  self-denial,  was  more  scrupulous  in  his  private 
practice  than  in  his  general  principles.  He  chose  to  suffer  the  intensest 
pain  for  want  of  a  bath,  rather  than  allow  even  an  outward  application  of  the 
liquid,  which  he  had  determined  to  "  handle  not."  When  his  body  was  far 
sunk,  and  was  sinking  farther  every  hour,  it  was  the  medical  advice,  that  he 
ibould  drink  '*  a  little  wine  "  as  a  tonic.     A  friend  **  went  unto  him  and 
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gave  him  wine  mingled  with/'  not  myirh,  like  the  Savioar's,  bill  water, 
and  so  much  water  that  the  flavor  of  the  wine  was  scarcely  perceptible ; 
but  "  when  he  had  tasted  thereof  he  woold  not  drink  ;  ''-^''  we  must  be 
eonsistent,"  he  says  in  his  mild  but  stern  authority, "  we  must  be  consistent." 
And  when  his  mind  was  shaken  from  its  balance,  and  the  same  medicine 
was  kindly  presented  again,  as  the  offer  of  liquid  to  Jesus  was  repeated,  he 
persisted  with  the  same  firmness  in  his  refusal.  He  showed  ''  his  ruhng 
passion  strong  in  death."  It  was  a  passion  for  rectitude  ;  a  full,  resistless, 
undeviating,  persevering  passion  for  all  that  God  required.  Those  dry, 
straight,  unbending  rules,  whibh  men  generally  throw  over  to  the  con- 
science, he  gave  to  his  heart ;  his  affections  entwined  around  them ;  and 
what  others  respected  or  admired,  he  loved. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  a  man  of  our  brother's  rich  endowments, 
must  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  president's  chair  and  the 
pulpit.  Reserved  and  discreet  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  never  k>0l 
his  dignity ;  he  therefore  secured  the  uniform  obedience  of  his  pupils, 
the  respect,  and  often  veneration  of  his  parishioners.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  so  equable,  and  gentle,  and  affectionate  in  his  social  feelings,  thai  he 
bound  the  members  of  college  to  him  with  the  cords  of  love,  and  while  the 
members  of  his  parish  revered  him  as  a  guide,  they  trusted  him  as  a  fiither. 
His  was  a  rare  combination  of  sweetness  of  temper  with  firmnese  of  au- 
thority ;  the  amiable  and  the  commanding.  He  entered,  with  a  lively  in- 
terest into  the  circumstances  of  his  scholars,  accommodated  his  instrao 
tions  to  their  diversified  wants  with  aptness,  and  held  in  his  mind  a  com- 
prehensive and  connected  view  of  the  distracting  duties  which  were  raoi- 
tiplied  upon  him.  When  he  preached,  and  preaching  was  the  erof^ymenl 
which  best  harmonized  with  his  temper,  and  from  which  he  reluctantly  de- 
scended to  any,  even  the  most  honorable  office,  he  never  stood  before 
his  subject  and  displayed  his  own  powers ;  but  always  placed  his  ssb- 
ject  before  him,  and  while  out  of  sight  himself,  made  the  truth  shine 
before  his  audience,  and  by  cogent  argumentation,  and  fervid  feeling,  and 
racy,  elevated  style,  and  distinct,  dignified  delivery,  was  often  eloquent,  and 
sometimes  resistless.  His  highest  encomium  is,  that  he  was  a  sincere^ 
lucid,  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Was  it  not  hard  for  such  a  man  to  die  ?  Then  he  "  endured  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier ; "  for  patience  has  seldom  been  more  exemplary  than 
his,  or  submission  more  unreserved.  He  was  too  deeply  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  vileness,  to  think  that  his  severest  sufferings  weare 
equal  to  his  sins ;  and  he  felt  too  sorely  for  the  calamities  of  others,  to 
say  much  of  his  own.  His  bodily  pain  was  far  more  excruciating  than 
that  which  ordinarily  attends  the  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  it  made 
sad  havoc  with  his  intellect ;  yet  he  had  no  earnest  longings  to  depart, 
"  thy  will  be  done"  was  his  deeply  seated,  beloved  sentiment.  "  When  I 
can  bring  distinctly  and  prominently  before  my  mind,"  he  said  in  the  midst 
of  his  agony,  "  the  glorious  excellences  of  God's  character,  I  feel  entire 
confidence  in  his  perfect  plan  of  governing  the  world,  and  every  individiial 
in  it ;  how  strange  it  is  that  any  other  subject  should  ever  distract  mj 
mind  and  draw  it  from  God  ;  I  long  to  see  more  and  more  of  his  glory  ;  an 
abiding  trust  in  him  is  my  only  anchor."  It  was  invariably  God's  univer- 
sal government,  more  rarely  his  own  religious  hope,  that  gave  our  friend 
consolation.  ''  I  cannot,"  he  said  in  a  most  subdued  tone,  and  with  his 
humble  expression  of  face,  "  I  cannot  go  to  the  mercyi-seat  boldly,  on  the 
ground  of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  covenant,  but  I  can  go  on  the  broad  basis, 
where  every  sinner  is  admitted,  his  ivfinitt  love  in  Christ." — "  Are  you 
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eonsoioafl/'  he  was  asked,  *^  of  any  strong  desire  as  to  the  result  of  your 
sickness?"  "  I  am  not.  If  the  proposition  were  made  to  me,  whether  to 
lire  and  labor  for  the  church  a  few  years,  or  to  be  confined  here  in  pain, 
or  to  be  removed  from  earth,  I  should  prefer  that  God  determine  for  me. 
In  a  temporal  respect  my  life  seems  needful  to  my  family,  but  that  is  of 
but  little  comparative  importance." — It  was  a  luxury,  and  yet  it  was  sad,  to 
sit  by  his  bedside  daring  his  mental  aberration,  and  hear  him  rove  from 
one  of  his  calamities  to  anotber,  uttering  his  majestic  periods  which  few 
men  in  their  sagest  moments  could  throw  around  their  sagest  discoveries, 
suppressing  every  word  of  complaint,  and  showing  the  wreck  of  an  intellect 
well  disciplined,  and  of  passions  wonderfully  chastised.  About  three 
weeks  before  his  own  death  he  heard  of  the  death  of  a  favorite  son.  He 
groaned  in  spirit^  being  troubled,  when  he  heard  of  it ;  he  repeatedly  men- 
tioned it  in  his  plelirium. — "  One,  two,"  he  is  counting  the  number  of  his 
children,  "  three,  four,  —  six," — the  fiflh  was  no  more,  for  God  took  it;  he 
counted  the  second  time,  yet  in  all  this  the  patient  man  sinned  not  even 
in  a  single  word. 

Ho  was  often  discovered  in  prayer,  especially  when  his  pains  were  the 
keenest.  On  Saturday  morning,  Sept.  14,  when  he  found  his  hand  too 
tremulous  to  take  the  medicine  which  was  offered  him,  he  cried  out  with  a 
moet  imploring  voice,  **  help.  Lord ;  help.  Lord ;  help.  Lord, — and  I  shall  be 
helped, — and  the  glory  shall  be  given  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
l^irit,  forever  and  ever."  And  on  the  next  morning  he  was  helped  ;  he 
began  to  give  the  glory  to  God,  and  we  now  hear  his  strengthened  voice 
shooting  aloud — *'  The  Lord  hath  holpen  me  in  all  mine  infirmities ; "  and 
he  has  lef^  to  tts  the  cry, — *'  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for 
the  faitbM  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men." 
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He  lives  to  show  the  futility  of  all  terrestrial  hopes.  Man  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  Though  composed  of  two  natures,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
he  becomes,  in  general,  a  slave  of  the  bodily.  The  motto  of  the  whole 
world  is,  "  What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  wherewithal  be 
clothed  ? "  and  the  great  difference  between  man  and  brute  seems  to  be, 
man  has  a  conscience  which  troubles  him  in  these  earthly  longings.  His 
whole  moral  nature  seems  little  else  than  a  disqualification  for  his  desired 
pleasures.  The  minister,  more  than  any  one,  must  discipline  his  animal 
tendencies.  He  is  in  a  constant  fight  with  flesh.  "  A  bishop,"  Paul 
says,  *'  mast  be  temperate,"  temperate  **  in  all  things ; "  and  says  the  same 
vigorous  scholar,  **  I  keep  under  my  body."  But  who  can  tell  how  hard  it 
is  to  do  this  ?  The  mechanic  may  indulge  himself  at  his  morning  table, 
and  not  be  seriously  encumbered  in  his  daily  work ;  but  let  the  minister 
tamper  at  all  with  his  appetite,  and  flesh — flesh  presses  its  thick  hand  over 
his  eyes  all  the  day  ;  a  serpent  of  lead  coils  about  him  ;  his  mind  will  not 
work  for  God.  And  even  if  he  curbs  himself,  flesh  is  a  stubborn  obstacle  to 
his  adms.  Do  look  at  the  discouragements  of- a  minister  in  his  intellectual 
life.  The  infant  is  weaker  than  the  young  of  any  animal ;  the  child  grows 
up  fbrmkig  sluggish  habits ;  and  when  sin  has  secured  a  firm  bold  on  thQ 
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man,  then  at  great  disadvantage  he  begins  to  resist.     **  Oh  I  have  lost  so 
much  of  my  life,"  says  the  new  convert,  "  let  me  rush  at  once  into  the 
pulpit,  begin  now  to  preach  for  God."     His  ardent  soul  is  driven  back- 
ward by  the  voice,  '*  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."      He   has   no 
instrument  to  work  with  but  his  mind,  and  that  is  out  of  repair.     For  nine 
long  years  must  he  bend  over  his  preparatory  books ;  the  midnight  lamp 
drinks  up  his  strength.     He  tries  to  mortify  his  body,  the  body  rebels. 
He  contrives  various  and  often  imprudent  plans  to  give  the  spiritual  its  just 
predominance,    but    flesh  will   have   its  own   way.      His   face   becomes 
sallow,   his  form  emaciated,  all  the  play  of  his  system  disturbed.     It  is 
now  settled.     He  has  little  to  expect,  but  to  drag  with  him  through  life  a 
lump  of  sickly  clay.     What  a  clog  will  it  be  to  the  rapidity  of  his  soul !     It 
will  chain  him  down  whenever  he  would  rise  !     Many  a  tear  does  he  shed, 
because  the  creepings  in  of  animal  nature  prevent  his  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  make  him  wrestle  against  the  world  with  a  puny  arm.     His 
disorders  throw  a  sombre  veil  over  his  spirit,  like  the  drapery  of  death. 
Every  thing  looks  dreary.     He  sees  the  blackest  hues,  where  others  see 
the  brightest.     He  grieves  at  his  own  grief,  and  his  invincible  dulne^. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  dulness,  nothing  has  half  his  work  to  do.     He 
has  to  carry  the  cares  of  his  church  ;  to  drive  ofl^  the  impenitent  from  their 
beaten  track  ;  to  keep  himself  not  only  from  evil,  but  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  it.     I  behold  the  minister  standing  on^  the  walls  of  Zion.     He 
stands  alone.     His  eye  sinks  to  the  ground.     His  sword  dangles  by  his 
side.     His  hands  are  still.     He  would  fain  lie  down  and  sleep.     But,  *'son 
of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman"     A  whole  company' are  dependent 
upon  him ;  if  he  falls,  they  are  scattered.     And  how  many  arrows  are 
aimed  at  him  by  the  enemy  1 — "  Mark  that  man,"  saith  the  leader  of  the 
legions  of  hell,  '*  mark  that  man,  on  the  walls." — If  he  can  be  prostrated, 
if  in  some  unguarded  moment  he  can  be  drawn  into  a  snare,  it  will  be 
better  than  the  fall  of  ninety  and  nine  privates ;  will  be  hailed  with,  a 
louder  joy, — "  so,  so  would  we  have  it,"  and  will  inspire  the  aliens  with 
more  frantic  courage.     How  can  the  watchman  stand  when  so  many, 
even  principalities  and  powers,  are  eager  for  his  halting.     And  ever  and 
anon,  as  he  receives  a  new  wound  in  bis  side,  he  groans  out,  ''  it  was  not 
an  enemy  that  did  this,  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it  was  thou,  a 
man  mine  equal,  my  guide,   and   mine   acquaintance ;    we  took   sweet 
counsel  together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company."     Yet  he 
must  return  no  railing  for  railing,  but  continue  to  toil,  all  his  life,  for  the 
archers  that  "  hit  him." 

*'  He  that  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop,  desireth  a  good  work,"  says 
Paul.  I  shall  not  dispute  the  apostle.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  it  is  a 
good  work.  He  was  a  giant  minister,  and  could  bear  any  thing.  Doubt- 
less he  spake  the  truth  ;  but  I  should  have  said,  he  that  desireth  the  office 
of  a  bishop  desireth  a work.  It  is  a  work.  Glorious  indeed,  delight- 
ful, if  conscience  is  "  void  of  offence,"  but  after  all — an  anxious,  harrow- 
ing, responsible,  awful,  even  holy,  work.  The  pulpit  is  the  highest 
place  on  earth,  and  to  fall  from  the  pulpit  into  hell, — is  to  fdl  to 
the  lowest  place  in  hell.  The  descent  will  be  as  low,  as  the  asc6nt 
was  high.  This  it  is,  that  darts  fearfulness  into  the  preacher's  spirit 
Even  Paul  trembled  and  wept  at  this,  *'  lest  having  preached  to  others, 
he  himself  should  be  a  cast-away;"  Gabriel,  with  his  strong  arm,  and 
vigorous  intellect,  would  shudder  at  this ;  how  much  more  then  must 
preachers,  made  out  of  dust  and  ashes,  and  uninspired.  So  violent  is 
their  pressure  of  care,  that  they  often  feel  impelled  to  transceod  their 
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Strength,  and  therefore  often  drop  into  an  early  grave.  They  have  no 
right  to  feel  so ;  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say,  they  have 
no  right  to  die  so  early  ;  in  a  multitude  of  cases  a  culpable  imprudence  has  . 
cut  short  their  life.  The  more  studious  and  laborious  they  may  be,  the  less 
is  that  right,  the  worse  is  that  imprudence.  Still,  we  must  take  men  as  they 
are,  and  in  modern  days,  there  is  scarcely  a  just  man  who  doeth  all  the 
good  he  should  do,  in  the  ministry,  and  then  sinneth  not  by  over-acting. 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  therefore,  and  where  do  you  find  an  aged  preacher  f 
Our  literary  fathers — where? — Gone,  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Gone, 
in  the  midst  of  their  days  ;  their  light  put  out  when  it  was  burning  bright- 
est. Christ  died  before  the  age  of  forty  ;  in  this  a  throng  of  his  watchmen 
have  followed  him,  and  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  there  shall  arise  among  the  ministerial  dead,  a  full  band  of 
middle-aged,  and  young  men.  How  do  they  die  ?  They  have  expended 
their  property  for  their  education,  and  die  poor.  They  leave  families,  with 
no  inheritance  save  the  memory  of  their  provider,  called  from  them  as  he 
began  to  provide.  Where  do  they  die  ?  Mills,  a  young  man,  dies  on  the 
ocean,  and  his  body  goes  to  be  played  with  by  the  leviathan  ;  Huntington 
falls  by  the  way-side ;  Worcester,  in  the  height  of  his  manhood,  lays  his 
bones  all  alone  in  the  wilderness ;  and  Cornelius,  the  strong  staff  and 
beautiful  rod,  b  broken  down  away  from  his  family. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  NATURE. 

It  is  heart-thrilling,  to  read  the  lesson  of  beneficence  which  God  had 
written  on  all  nature.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  are  not  made  for  their 
own  beauty,  but  are  always  breathing  forth  a  secret  influence  which  re- 
fi'eshes  t^e  atmosphere  and  ^'  invigorateth  man  and  beast."  The  stream, 
that  flows  through  our  meadows,  gives  itself  away  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
ocean  does  not  keep  it  for  itself,  but  sends  it  up  in  mist  and  vapor,  and  it 
settles  on  our  rising  grounds,  and  comes  down  again  in  rivers,  or  floats 
through  the  air,  and  distils  in  showers,  and  fertilizes  and  gladdens  the 
earth.  The  insect,  though  it  may  seem  vain  of  its  gaudiness,  yet  lives  for 
others.  It  was  an  insect,  that  fed  the  bird  which  charmed  the  ear  of  David ; 
and  he  wrote  the  bird's  song  in  his  own  sweeter  song,  and  at  this  very  hour 
the  pious  mourner  is  cheered  by  that  imagery,  and  says,  "  In  the  Lord  put 
I  my  trust,  how  say  ye  to  my  soul,  flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain."  It  is 
a  law  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  one  tribe  shall  give  maintenance  to 
another,  and  every  one  give  aid  to  man.  The  grass  of  the  field  grows  for 
the  cattle  \  the  cattle  live  to  labor  for  us,  and  die  to  sustain  us.  The  winds 
are  bustling  through  the  heavens,  the  clouds  sail  about  and  drop  down 
fatness,  the  earth  is  rolling  forward  its  seed-time  and  harvest  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  all  for  us  ;  the  sun  is  in  a  ferment  for  us,  and  while  sunk  in 
rest,  gives  away  its  radiance  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon,  instead  of 
coveting  the  bright  gift,  sends  it  to  her  mother  planet,  and  the  faithful 
earth  reflects  it  back.  There  is  a  brotherhood  in  nature.  A  golden  chain 
of  dependence  and  prop,  communication  and  reception.  Interchange  is 
law.  *'  When  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  upon  the  tops  of  the  mul- 
berry trees,  then  shalt  thou  bestir  thyself;  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  out 
before  thee."    But  we  hear  it  always ;  always  is  there  a  voice  coming  forth 
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firom  woodland  and  sea, — it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, — end  says,  to  gwe  i$ 
more  blessed  than  to  receive.  Why  then  shall  not  man  bestir  himself  7 
Why  shall  rational  beings  witness  all  nature  fulfilling  its  end,  and  they 
dislike  to  fulfil  theirs?  Why  shall,  how  can  they  who  have  souls  act 
worse  than  they  who  have  none  ?  Are  toe  not  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrotos  ?  We  for  whom  all  things  were  made,  to  whom  all  things  are 
servitors, — "  every  herb  will  I  give  thee  and  every  beast  of  the  field," — 
shall  we  prostitute  our  high  eminence  to  the  baseness  of  self?  The  sun, 
and  moon,  and  eleven  stars  making  obeisance  to  us,  is  it  fit  that  we  spend 
our  time  in  dreaming,  and  telling  our  dreams?  '^Go  to  the  ant»  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise." 


CONVERSION  OP  THE  WORLD. 

In  giving  the  following  condensed  accountSi  we*  have  several  objects  in  view. 
We  wish  to  show,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  the  nature  and  the  number  of 
the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  too  often  and  too  promi- 
nently exhibited.  We  must  be  accustomed  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
world  asUis.  We,  in  Christian  lands,  have  formed  very  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  the  amazing  influence  of  evil,  which  systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition 
do  exert  on  the  soul  of  the  poor  victim.  It  is  an  influence,  which  cannot  be 
eradicated  in  one  generation.  When  crushed  in  one  place,  it  will  break  out  in 
another.  The  truth  is  that  the  aversion  of  men  to  holiness  in  pagan  and  in 
Christian  lands  is  intense  and  indescribable.  We  must  examine  and  appreciate 
this  aversion,  before  we  shall  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit  witli  that  perseverance 
and  fervency,  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands.  If  it  were  not  that  the 
omnipotent  resources  of  this  Divine  agent  were  pledged,  we  should  instantly 
give  up  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  as  the  idlest  folly  imaginable. 
*  Has  a  nation  changed  its  gods,  which  are  yet  no  gods '  ? 

The  necessity  of  this  influence  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  in 
respect  to  the  deficiency  of  men  for  agents,  and  ministers,  and  missionanes. 
From  present  appearances,  the  work  of  God  must  on  this  account  como  to  a 
stand.  Nothing  effectual  can  be  done  without  qualified  laborers.  But  where  are 
the  qualified  laborers  ?  The  London  Missionary  Society  cannot  find  them  in 
England.  The  American  Board  of  Missions  are  now  ready  to  send  out  to  hea- 
then lands  the  whole  annual  supply,  which  the  American  Education  Society 
furnishes.  The  church  should  have  been  aware  of  this  great  fact  ten  or  fifteen 
years  since,  and  should  then  have  entered  on  measures  for  a  most  ample  supply 
of  living  teachers.  Now  the  matter  is  remediless  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years.  Before  a  sufficient  number  of  missionaries  and  ministers  can  be  broug>ht 
mto  the  field,  one  third  part  of  the  pagan  world,  or  two  hundred  millions  oi 
men,  will  have  gone  into  eternity,  unsanctified,  without  the  gospel.  Great, 
therefore,  is  the  responsibility  of  those  Christians,  who  are  now  on  the  stage,  io 
respect  to  a  supply  of  men.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  Two  or  three 
thousand  young  men  ought  to  enter  this  year  on  a  course  of  education  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  No  reluctance  should  be  felt  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
friends  to  set  them  apart  to  this  work.  No  hesitancy  should  be  allowed  one 
moment  in  withholding  the  necessary  funds. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  following  survey  will  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
the  fields  are  white  already  to  the  harvest.  The  providence  of  God  is  furnishing 
a  lesson  which  the  most  avaricious  or  thoughtless  Christian  must  read.    How 
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difierent  the  scene  fi'om  that  which  was  presented  in  1813,  when  Gordon  Hall 
landed  in  Bombay  ?  How  great  the  political  changes  favorable  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  which  have  occured  since  1830? 

We  now  proceed  to  our  survey,  and  begin  with, 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

The  principal  missioDary  establish menta  on  the  western  coast  are  within  the  territory 
of  (he  British  colony  of  Sierra  L6one«  and  under  the  Charge  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  They  were  commenced  about  sixteen  years  since.  Freetown,  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  seven  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  the  seat  of  the  mission.  Branches  are  estalished  at  Fourah 
bay,  Kissey,  four  miles  from  Freetown,  Wellington  seven  miles,  Hastings  thirteen, 
Gloucester  four.  Regent  six,  and  Bathurst  seven.  The  last  three  are  in  the  mountain 
district,  lying  south  and  southeast  of  Freetown ;  the  three  preceding  are  in  the  river 
district,  east  of  Freetown.  On  the  first  of  January,  1833,  the  average  attendance  on 
public  worship  at  all  the  stations  was  about  2,700  in  the  morning,  and  1,500  in  the 
eveniDg,  communicants  690,  candidates  for  communion  8S2,  day  scholars  1,637,  evening 
282,  Sabbath  1,080,  total  scholars  2,999.  At  Fourah  bay  is  a  seminary,  called  the 
Christian  Institution,  containing  14  scholars.  Its  design  is  to  prepare  native  teachers  and 
assistants.  The  conduct  of  most  of  the  communicants  Is  reported  to  be  consistent  with 
their  profession.  Some  have  been  excluded  for  Sabbath  breaking,  adultery,  and  other 
sins.  One  of  the  missionaries  has  been  separated  from  the  society,  in  consequence  of  his 
openly  fiilling  into  sin.  It  appears  that  the  worship  of  idols  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated 
from  among  the  liberated  Africans.  The  want  or  laborers  is  a  painful  obstacle.  The 
cHmate  is  such  as  frequently  to  prove  fatal  to  a  European  constitution. 

The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  at  Freeto#n  in  181 6r 
There  are  now  five  outstations.  The  meetings  at  the  chapels  are  generally  well  atp 
tended.  The  same  society  have  missions  at  Bathurst,  a  town  on  St  Mary's  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  at  McCarthy  island,  about  800  miles  up  the  Gambia.  The 
first  was  established  in  I82I,  the  last  in  1832.  McCarthy  island  is  considered  as  very 
well  adapted  for  a  missionary  settlement.  The  Gambia  is  navigable  about  400  miles,  and 
enters  the  ocean  in  north  latitude  14^  23^,  about  6^  north  of  Sierra  Leone. 

CfOiDg  dowp  the  coast  about  two  de^rrees  from  Sierra  Leone,  we  come  to  the  American 
cokmy  of  Liberia.  The  Baptist  mission  at  the  colony  bas  been  relinquished.  A  free 
school  Ibr  the  benefit  of  recaptured  Africans  has  been  for  several  weeks  in  successful 
operation  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Eden.  Mr.  Savage  is  making  arrangements 
to  establish  a  manual  labor  school  at  Millsburg.  There  were  previously  five  schools  in 
operation.  Sufficient  attention  has  not,  in  our  opinion^  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  tlie 
managers  of  the  Colonization  Society.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance.  We  are  sorry 
to  say,  also,  that  a  portion  of  the  colunisti,  including  some  of  the  most  respectable  persons, 
are  engaged  in  the  traffic  In  ardent  spirits.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  saM  that  no  treaties 
eoQld  Se  made  with  the  natives,  and  scarcely  any  intercourse  carried  on,  without  the 
anistaDce  of  ardent  spirits.  But  has  a  full  experiment  been  made  ?  Is  it  perfectly  clear, 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  make  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  such  way  ?  Can  the  natives 
be  induced  to  give  up  the  expectation  of  receiving  ardent  spirits  in  barter,  ^ai2uii^y^ 
Oueht  not  decisive  and  uncompromising  ground  to  be  taken  at  once  ?  Would  not  really 
useful  articles,  if  double  or  treble  in  value,  be  received  in  lieu  of  spirits  ? 

Three  American  Missionary  Societies,  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary,  the  Methodbt 
Missionary,  and  the  American  Board,  wiU  establish  missions  on  the  western  coast, 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  cape  Montserado,  or  cape  Palmas,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months. 

The  German  Missionary  Society  established  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  have  an  estab- 
lisbment  at  Usta^  a  negro  village,  near  the  Danish  fort  Christianburg,  on  the  Gold  coast. 
This  mission  commenced  in  1828,  is  about  one  degree  south  of  Liberia.  The  Gold  coast 
has  long  been  visited  for  the  gold  dust  and  slaves,  which  it  furnishes.  The  forts  and 
counting  houses  lielnoging  to  Europeans  in  this  quarter  are  about  40  in  number. 

The  lollowing  are  the  names,  stations,  &c.  of  the  difierent  missionaries  on  the  western 
coast.    We  do  not  give  the  assistants. 

Bt.  Mary's  IfL  Wan.  Mits. 

Not  tUtionod,  Wmt  For. 

do.  do. 

dow  do. 

do.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M* 

do.  Moth.  MiM. 

do.  da 
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John  G.  Wilhelm, 

FrMtowD, 

Ch.  Mifli. 

— "  Moicter, 

John  RabBii, 

do. 

da 

John  B.  Pioney, 

6.  W.  E.  Hotzger, 

River  Ditt. 

do. 

John  Cload, 

John  Oerbnr, 

do. 

da 

lAird, 

W.ILBetta, 

Moanuin  Dirt. 

da 

John  L.  Wilcon, 

6.  A.  KtMliog, 

NotatatioMd, 

do. 

8. 0.  Wright, 
— -  Spaulding, 

J.F.SchifcH 

da 

da 
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CoMtdenMe  inteKst  te  noir  felt  in  the  project  in  wludi  Ibe  Lmden  are  engaged,  of 
eatablishing  settlementi,  and  promodog  commercial  interaourae  in  the  inteiior  oC 
western  Mrica.  Mr.  Lander  left  the  steam-boats  on  the  14th  of  Apnl  last,  about  400 
miles  up  the  Niger,  opposite  the  lake  Tschad,  and  proceeded  to  Fernando  Po  on  the 
coast,  to  procure  necessaries,  &c.  Dufhig  the  first  month  after  the  expeditioii  left  the 
coast,  not  less  than  20  deaths  occurred,  in  coosequence  of  the  fever  which  was  caught  oo 
the  coast.  In  every  other  respect  tlie  expedition  has  been  successful.  Great  confidence 
is  exprened  of  the  final  accooiplisbroent  of  the  commercial  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The  natives  had  received  it  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  It  b  intended  t»  form  a  settle- 
ment at  Patasbie,  a  large  island  in  the  Niger,  one  dajr**  journey  below  Boosk. 

**  Africa,'*  remarks  hf  r.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  **  is  still  more  helpless  than  Asia,  and 
fiirther  removed  from  all  influences  of  good.  PreparatioQa  however  are  already  hegun 
for  a  renovating  change  of  that  unhappy  continent.  The  liberated  blacks  are  beginuii^ 
to  return,  with  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  true  religion ;  and 
America  will  soon  send  them  forth  in  great  numben,  and  spread  them  over  those  ahoree 
which  are  opposite  to  the  new  world. 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

«*  If  the  sight  of  the  wild  bcgr  u>  the  wood  learning  his  letters  be,  according  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  the  most  sublime  spectacle  on  earth,  what  heart  can  be  insensible  to  the 
grandeur  of  thoee  effects,  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  printing 
press,  schools,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  literature,  and  science,  among  the 
hitherto  barbarous  tribes  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  ?  "  The  eflbrts  for  the  benefit 
of  South  Africa  may  be  considered  under  four  divisions— Cape  Town,  the  Hottentots, 
Caffres,  and  the  more  distant  tribes. 

Cape  Town  is  a  well  built  place ;  and  is  said  to  contain  22,000  white  and  colored 
inhabitants.  The  places  of  worship  belong  to  the  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  A  chapel  is  connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society.  An  English 
episcopal  church  is  building.  The  Mohammedan  priests  are  said  to  be  very  Kealovu  in 
making  proselytes.  7*he  inhabitants  prefer  servants  of  this  religion  on  account  of  their 
■ol)er  habits,  drunkenness  being  said  to  prevail  neatly  among  other  sects.  A  philan- 
thropic society  is  established  Tor  the  emancipation  of  deserving  slaves.  They  have 
already  emancipated  100  slave  girls,  and  given  them  a  good  education.  A  temperance 
iBOciety  has  numerous  members.  New  lending-libraries  are  forming,  and  others  are  en- 
larging. In  two  schools  in  Cape  Town,  and  ^  elsewhere,  belonging  to  the  *  Bible  and 
School  Comoftission,'  there  are  1,267  scholars.  In  Cape  Town,  there  are  12  private  schools 
for  boys  and  10  for  girls.  Two  schools  of  industry  have  140  scholars,  an  infant  school 
60 ;  a  grammar  school,  begun  in  1824,  is  supported  by  government.  A  college,  com- 
menced in  1829,  supports  itself,  and  is  tiie  first  institution  in  the  colony,  which  has  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  send  children  to  Europe  ibr  education,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
raising  many  competent  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  have  a 
school  preparatory  for  the  college,  with  180  scholars.  Rev.  John  Philip,  D.  D.  superin- 
tendent of  the  misHions  of  the  London  society,  has  morning  and  evening  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  Bible  class,  Sunday  school,  &c.  The  Wesleyans  employ  at  me  cape,  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  Messrs.  Barnabas  Shaw,  James  Cameron,  and  E.  Cook.  In  Cape 
Town  and  the  adjoining  country,  there  are  60,000  Mohammedans  and  pagans. 

Hottentots.  Among  this  people,  the  Brethren  have  five  stations,  C*roenekloof, 
Gnadenthal,  Hemel-en  Aarde,  Elim,  and  Enon.  Groenekloof  is  40  miles  north  of  Cape 
Town,  and  has  663  inhabitants.  The  mission  premises  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the 
church  and  other  buildings  are  stuccoed.  Gnadenthal  is  ISO  miles  north-east  of  Cape 
Town.  So  abundant  are  the  vegetable  productions,  that  it  is  called  *  a  place  of  fruits.' 
The  settlement  contains  1,819  perstms.  The  communicants  are  606,  baptized  children 
891.  The  day  scholars  are  300,  and  the  infant  school  120.  **  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
delight  of  the  Hottentots  at  the  unexpected  present  of  an  organ  for  the  church.  Many 
of  them  melt  into  tears  when  it  is  played."  Hemel-en  Aarde  is  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of 
lepers.  The  communicants  are  88.  As  the  malady  is  not  contagious,  the  institution  will 
probably  be  given  up.  Elim  is  180  miles  from  the  cape — it  has  200  inhalntants.  Enon 
is  on  the  White  river,  near  Algoa  bay,  about  nine  days'  journey  from  Gnadenthal.  The 
White  river  flows  close  to  the  settlement    Communicants  128,  scholars  126. 

The  London  Society  has  missions  at  Bosjesveld,  40  miles  north  of  the  cape,  at  Paari, 
36  miles  north-east,  at  Tulbagh,  76  miles  north-east,  at  Caledon,  120  miles  east,  at  Pa- 
caltsdorp,  145  miles  east,  at  Hankey,  not  far  distant  from  the  last  named  town,  at  Beth- 
elsdorp,  450  miles  east  of  the  cape,  and  Uitenhage  an  outstation,  at  Theopolis,  550  miles 
east,  at  Grahamstown,  Graaf  Reinet,  and  Cat  river.  The  number  of  communicants  at  all 
these  stations  is  about  500.  Temperance  societies  are  formed  at  most  of  them.  "  In- 
temperance has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  chief  means,  by  wfarch  Satan  has  maintained  his 
•way.    No  one  can  reflect  on  the  almost  universal  custom  in  our  villages,  of  paying  for 
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occasional  services  with  nothing  bat  brandy,  without  horror.*'  The  Wesleyans  hare 
stations  in  the  Albany  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  comprehending  Gra- 
hamstown,  Salem,  Somerset,  and  other  stations.  The  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  are 
lai^e  and  attentive.  The  French  protcstants  have  a  mission  at  Wagenmalcer  valley,  the 
resort  of  600  or  700  slaves,  10  of  whom  have  been  baptized;  and  the  Rhenish  Society 
another  station  at  New  Wupperthal,  near  the  Cedar  mountains,  five  days'  journey  north 
of  Cape  Town.  "  In  a  little  valley  suivounded  by  huge  rocks,  which  seem  to  shut  it  out 
from  the  whole  world,  the  missionary  Von  Wurmb,  and  his  wife,  with  his  associate 
Leipoldt,  i]xe4  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  1830,  haviug  purchased  the  land  for  about 
11,000  francs.    The  Rhenish  Society  have  also  a  mission  at  StelleDbosch." 

Caffires.  Caffreland  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  great 
Fish  river,  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  tribes  caHed  Tambookies  and 
Mambookies,  while  its  interior  boundaries  are  less  accurately  known.  It  is  about  250 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  nearly  200  in  breadth.  It  is  a  land  of  hills  and  vallies  much 
Better  watered  than  most  countries  of  Southern  Africa,  and  might  be  rendered  very 
productive  by  agriculture.  It  is  almost  entirely  pasturage,  and  cattle  are  the  riches  of 
the  natives.  The  chief  support  of  the  people  is  milk.  The  mode  of  living  and  govern- 
ment are  patriarchal.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  every  tribe  is  divided  into  fam- 
ilies, much  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  Joshua.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  without  any  religion,  true  or  fiilse.  There  is  no  idol,  nor  any  worshipper  of  idols  or  of 
demons,  throughout  the  whole  country ;  no  sacred  rivers,  nor  venerated  groves,  nor 
consecrated  stones.  **  The  chiefs  and  influential  men  are  foremost  in  every  species  of 
wickedness ;  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  thing  like  a  moral  sense.  Wholly  unre- 
etrained  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  left  to  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
hearts,  unchecked  by  the  thoughts  of  iudgment  to  come,  or  even  by  the  lowest  standard 
of  jconventlonal  morality.  The  land  is  literally  held  in  bondage  by  a  set  of  men  and 
women,  who  are  called  doctors ;  but  who  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called 
the  children  of  the  devil,  and  enemies  of  all  righteousness.  They  live  in  the  daily 
practice  of  the  greatest  oins.  Lying  and  adultery  fill  the  land.  Murder  is  very  common." 
Notwithstanding,  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  in  missionary  labors  among  the  Cafire. 
nation  generally,  becomes  every  year  more  encouraging. 

The  London  Society  have  one  station  at  Buffiilo  river.  The  congregations  are  200  in 
number.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  number  of  stations,  Wesleyville,  in  Pato's  tribe» 
containing  7,000  or  8,000  population  ;  Mount  Coke,  in  Islambie's  tribe ;  Morley  on  the 
Umtata  river,  in  Dapa's  tribe ;  Butterworth  in  Hintza's  tribe ;  a  station  in  Vossanie's 
tribe,  and  another  in  Faku's  tribe.  The  number  of  members  in  society,  probably 
amounts  to  about  150  or  200,  at  all  these  stations.  **  The  advance  in  civilization  and  the 
eomforts  of  life,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  happiness,  which  has  been  effec- 
ted in  the  course  of  a  few  years  among  a  previously  neglected  people,  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  delight  by  any  Chnstian  mind."  The  Glasgow  missionaries,  whose 
stations  are  at  Chumie,  Lovedale,  and  Balfour,  are  diligently  employed  in  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  There  are  British  missionaries  laboring  among  the  Caffre  tribes  at 
f  leven  stations.  At  all  these  stations,  schools  have  been  established*  and  a  number  of 
adults  and  children  are  able  to  read.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Caffre  language. 

Misntma  in  other  tribes. — ^These  are  the  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  Bechuanas,  Griquas, 
Corannas,  Namaquas,  Baharootzees,  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  &c.  The  station  among 
tfie  Bosjesmans,  is  east  of  Philippolis,  three  miles  from  the  Orange  river  and  five  from  the 
Caledon  river.  The  Bushmen  are  the  descendants  of  the  Hottentots,  who  escaped  from 
British  and  Dutch  tyranny.  Lattakoo,  the  principal  town  of  the  Bechuanas,  is  630  miles 
north  east  of  Cape  Town.  The  London  Society  and  the  French  protestaate  have  ten  or 
eleven  missionaries  in  this  quarter.  A  part  of  tne  French  miss^ionaries  are  about  to  com- 
mence a  station  among  the  Baharootzees,  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  200  miles  north  east  of 
Lattakoo.  The  London  Society  have  missions  at  Griquatovvn,  Campbell,  and  Philippolis, 
among  the  Griquas,  Corannas,  &c.  The  communicants  are  (SO  or  70.  In  Little  Nama- 
qualand,  about  22  days'  journey  from  the  cape,  near  the  Khamiesberg  river,  the  London 
Society  have  missions  at  Komaggas,  and  the  Wesleyans  at  Lily  Fountain.  The  Brethren 
are  evangelizing  the  Tambookies  and  Mambookies,  tribes  which  reside  on  the  Klipplaat 
river.    The  following  Is  the  general  summary. 
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— >-  Schopmaa, 
——  Stflio, 
— —  Sondarman, 
C.  Kiamer, 
W.  Eniiott, 
Arle  Voa, 
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Henry  Helm, 
J.  Tieue, 
W.  Anderaon, 
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The  American  Board  of  Missions  propose  to  establish  a  mission  aoione  the  Zoolahs,-«> 
A  populous  tribe  of  Africans,  on  the  eastern  coast  between  Port  Natal  andDelaGoaBay. 
This  bay  b  in  25°  68'  south  latitude,  about  4°  north  of  Port  Natal,  and  9®  north  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bay  is  large  and  beautiful,  and  its  borders  fertile.  An  estab- 
lishment on  this  bay,  might  export  great  quantities  of  ivory.  The  rivers  Mafumo  and 
Maquinis,  or  Saint  Esprit,  which  there  empty  themselves,  have  not  been  explored  by 
any  modern  traveller.  The  country  immediately  north  of  the  bay  is  called  Inhambaoe, 
which  extends  as  far  as  cape  Corricntes,  where  a  fort,  bailt  by  (he  Portuguese,  points  out 
the  soulhern  limits  of  the  territories  claimed  by  this  nation.  Dr.  Philip  represeots  tho 
field  as  one  of  great  promise,  and  states  that  the  societies  now  in  operation  In  South 
Africa  cannot  occupy  it  efficiently.  American  ships  sometimes  touch  at  Port  Natal*  w 
any  ships  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Good  Hope,  might  eaoly  land  missionaries. 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Mauritius  has  80,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  blacks.  A  mission  was  commenced  in 
1814,  by  the  London  Society.  John  Le  Brun  is  the  missionary.  Considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  mission.  The  Sunday  school  for  slaves  at  Port  Louis,  htf 
70  children. 

The  inAabitants  of  Madagascar  amount  to  4,000,000.  The  principal  station  is  Tananarivo. 
The  London  Society  commenced  a  mission  in  1818,  and  renewed  it  In  1820.  The 
laborers  are  David  Griffiths,  David  Johns,  T.  Atkiosoo,  John  Canham,  and  J,  J.  Free- 
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man.    Schools  about  00,  leholan  6,000.    The  queen,  by  an  order  of  May  22, 1881, 

Sive  the  mMsioaaries  liberty  to  preach,  and  her  subjects  permission  to  act  according  to 
eir  convictions.  Two  native  churches  have  been  formed,  containing  together  100 
communicants.  The  press  has  issued  in  Mallagasse  3,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
800  copies  of  the  Old,  as  far  as  to  the  first  bwk  of  Samuel,  and  about  9,000  copies  of 
particular  txwks.  The  demand  for  tbe^Scriptures  has  been  so  great,  that  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty,  who  petitioned  for  a  copy,  ha.<<  been  supplied.  The  Testament  has  been 
read  in  nearly  100  schools.  When  the  natives  went  to  the  wars,  in  1830,  400  or  500 
miles  distant,  not  less  than  50  believert,  as  they  were  scornfully  termed,  carried  their 
Testaments,  and  by  means  of  them  were  enabled  to  keep  up  prayer  and  other  meetings, 
by  which  many  were  brought  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  hundreds  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  ChristianHy.  All  the  scholars,  who  have  been  in  the  schools  previous  to 
August,  1832,  have  been  dismissed,  on  proof  being  given  of  their  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing.  They,  with  others  previously  dismissed,  amount  to  10,000  or  15,000,  and 
all  are  anxious  to  possess  themselves  of  any  thing  printed.  About  6,000  new  scholars  have 
been  put  into  the  schools.  Many  voluntary  inquirers  learn  to  read  in  their  own  houses. 
The  mission  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperoui  state.  It  is  not  so  warmly  patron- 
ized by  the  queen  as  It  was  by  the  late  king,  Radama. 

CEYLON. 

The  Colombo  Religious  Tract  Society  has  printed  6,000  tracts.  The  tracts  are  four  in 
number;  one  of  them  against  Budhism,  has  produced  great  alarm  among  the  priests. 
The  Jafina  committee  have  issued  123,500  tracts.  The  first  editk>n  of  the  Cingalese 
Bible  formed  a  quarto  volume  of  8,850  pages,  at  a  cost  of  jC3  Is.  6d. ;  the  second  editioQ 
forms  an  octavo  of  1,212  pages,  at  a  cost  of  lit.  6d.  Lending-libraries  have  been  formed 
io  Colombo,  Galle,  and  Triocoroalee. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  have  a  station  at  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  with  the  outstation,  Hanwell.  Preaching  stations  have  been  opened  in  different 
parts  of  Colombo,  and  six  or  seven  villages  have  been  visited.  The  principal  congrega- 
tum  at  Colombo,  has  130  hearers.  Four  have  been  baptized.  The  church  mission  has 
four  stations;  Cotta,  six  miles  south-east  of  Oolombo,  Kandy,  eighty  miles  north-east, 
Baddagame,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  Galle,  and  Nellore,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  Jaffna  district.  The  missionaries  are  assisted  in  the  various  departments  of 
labor,  by  76  natives.  In  18  Cingalese  congregations,  the  average  attendance  is  195,  and 
in  three  Tamul,  at  Nellore,  500.  The  communicants  in  the  whole  mission  are  85,  the 
candidates  48,  seminarists  59 ;  in  57  schools,  there  are  1,865  boys,  249  girls,  and  41  youth 
and  adults.  The  Cingalese  press  in  1831,  issued  20,400  papers.  The  translation  of  the 
Tamul  Testament  at  Nellore,  has  been  for  some  time  printed,  and  in  circulation.  The 
misstonaries  were  much  refreshed  by  the  paternal  counsels  of  the  late  bisliop  Turner, 
who  in  February,  1832,  visited  the  four  stations,  and  confirmed  150  persons. 

The  Wesleyans  have  stations  in  the  Cingalese  divisions  at  Colombo,  Negombo,  20  miles 
north,  Komegalle,  60  miles  north-east,  Caltura,  with  Pantura,  27  miles  south,  Galle  with 
Alamgoddy  75  miles  south,  Matura  with  Belligaum,  100  miles  south-east;  and  in  the  Ta- 
mul division,  Batticaloa  on4he  east  coast,  Trincomalee  on  the  north-east,  and  Jaffna,  with 
Point  Pedro.  The  number  of  members  is  about  650.  The  number  of  schools  is  about 
90.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  and  around  Jaffna,  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Meetings  have  been  held  several  days  in  succession, 
at  different  stations,  when  five  or  six  missionaries  of  several  communions  have  attended 
and  exhorted  and  reasoned  with  the  people. 

American  Mi»$ion»  The  system  of  education,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  operations  of  this  mission,  advances  with  as  sure  and  certain  a  progress,  perhaps,  as 
can  be  affirmed  of  any  instrumentality  merely  human.  The  following  table  exhibits  Ihe 
number  in  the  seminary,  the  feaale  boarding  school,  and  the  native  free  schools : . 
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The  Dumber  of  Tilfoge  free  Khoolfl  if  78.    Tlie  mmbcr  of  wAaian  bM  been  di- 
minished by  the  prevaleatt  of  cholera. 

The  female  boarding  school  is  an  institalion  of  great  importanee.  It  strikes  at  the  root 
of  idolalry  by  raising  up  Christian  wives  and  rooclMn.  The  boarding  achool  far  boys  has 
been  removed  from  TillipaHy  to  BattiooCta.  It  contains  46  boy«.  At  the  semiBary,  m 
theological  class  of  about  30  has  been  formed.  The  seminary  and  the  misavi  are  re- 
garded with  great  favor  by  the  governor  of  the  island,  who,  on  a  late  visit,  was  so  nach 
pleaned  with  one  of  the  native  teathers  in  the  seminaiy,  Henry  Martyn,  tint  he  nMde 
provisioo  for  his  support  The  number  of  native  members  in  tlie 
of  whom  30  were  added  daring  the  last  year. 
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Ebenez«r  fhtnial, 
B«fidriek  Siert, 
&  Lambriek, 
Jos.  Bailer, 
Jamec  Selkirk, 
T.  Browning, 
O.C.Trimii6ll, 
O.  &  Faocht, 
Jna.  Knicnt, 
W.  Attdley, 
Bnjamin  Ulooghi 
B«bert  Hard/, 
a  Alien, 
D.  J.  Gogarly, 
John  U'Kaooj, 
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SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

In  order  to  give  more  clearness  and  precision  to  our  statements,  we  divide  the  whole  of 
Hindoostan  into  three  great  divisions,  southern,  western,  and  northern  India,  coinciding 
fiM*  the  most  part  with  tlie  presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal. 

Southern  India,  or  the  Madras  presidency  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  except 
the  north.  Three  rivers  compile  its  northern  boundary,  the  Tomboodra,  Krishna,  and 
Godavera.  It  terminates  on  the  south  in  a  point — cape  Comorin.  Physically  viewed,  it 
consists  of  a  great  central  table  land,  (principally  occupied  by  the  Balagat  districts,  and 
the  Mysore,)  separated  by  abrupt  and  mountainous  declivities  from  a  low  belt,  various  in 
breadth,  lying  between  it  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  east  The  term,  Balagat,  or 
Balaghaut,  signifying  above  the  Ghauts,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  central  eminence, 
while  the  low  belt  is  called  Payeen  Ghauts,  or,  below  tbe  Ghauts.  In  this  whole  country 
die  number  of  Mohammedans  is  comparatively  small ;  consequently  the  primitive  Hindoo 
manners  and  customs  are  preserved  more  entire  than  in  other  parts  of  India.  It  contains 
besides  the  Hindoos,  Jews  and  Christians  of  different  denominations.  The  territory  now 
comprising  the  presidency  of  Madras,  contains  the  following  provinces  i^nd  territories. 
We  name  them  in  order,  beginning  at  the  boundary  of  the  Bei^al  presidency  on  the  east, 
and  terminating  with  tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  Bombay  presidency  on  tbe  west. 
Northern  Circars,  Coromandel  or  Camatic,  Travancore,  Cochin,  Malabar,  Canara.  The 
following  provinces  are  in  the  interior  on  Uie  table  land.  Salem  and  Barramhal,  Balagat, 
Mysore,  and  Coinibatore. 

We  will  now  describe  the  missions  in  these  provinces  in  their  order. 

Northern  Circars.  This  province  lies  between  the  Godavera  and  the  Gundegama 
rivers.  The  native  inhabitants  are  wholly  Hindoos,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Moham- 
medans. The  only  mission  in  this  province  is  that  at  Vizagapatam,  under  the  care  of  the 
LondonJSociety.  Thb  town  is  on  the  sea-coast,  483  miles  north-east  of  Madras,  and  557 
south-west  of  Calcutta.  The  inhabitants  are  between  30,000  and  40,000.  The  prevalent 
language  is  the  Teloogoo,  or  Teliuga.  The  mission  was  commenced  in  1805,  by  Messrs. 
Cran  and  Des  Granges.  A  church  was  formed  in  1810.  In  1832,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  13.  There  are  12  boys'  schools  containing  480  boys.  Two  female  schools  have 
91  scholars.  The  Rev.  James  Dawson,  afler  14  years'  faithful  service,  was  called  to  his 
rest  on  the  1 4th  of  August,  1832.  In  his  last  report,  he  considered  that  many  under  his 
care  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Coromandel  or  Carnatxc.  This  province  sometimesjroes  under  the  name  of  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  sometimes  of  the  Lower  Camatic.  T%e  term  Garnatic  formeriy 
meant  the  high  table  land.  This  province  may  be  subdivided  into  several  districts  which 
we  shall  notice. 

Madroij  and  the  gurrounding  territory,  Madras  i»in  north  lat.  19^  5^,  east  Ion.  80° 
tr ;  1,044  mUoB  from  Calcutta^  and  770  from  Bombay.    Population,  410,771.    It 
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of  fort  St.  Geom,  the  native  or  Black  Town,  and  the  Earftpean  houses  in  the  environs^ 
M  the  press  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Matiras,  the  New  Testament  has  been  compleled  in 
Canarese  and  Tetoogoo.  The  Gospels  and  Acts  in  Tainul  have  been  completed.  The 
Old  Testament  in  several  languages  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  support  at  several  stations  about  2,900  schoUrs.  By  the  Madi-as  auxiliary, 
92,000  traats  were  printed  last  year.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a  mis- 
sion at  Madras  in  1815.  There  are  now  6  outstations,  S  churches,  and  5  smaller  houses 
for  prayer;  communicants  142,  candidates  27,  sMninarists  21,  scliools  11,  with  94  boys 
and  6  girls.  The  Ladies'  Committee  have  besides,  15  schools  with  615  scholars.  The 
London  Society  established  a  mission  in  this  city,  in  1805.  Number  of  schools  14,  schol- 
ars 700.  3.050  Tamul  boolcs  were  printed  in  the  ya»r.  The  education  in  all  the  schools 
is  strictly  Christian.  The  Wesleyans  established  a  mission  in  1817.  Three  Tamul  ser- 
vices are  held  weekly.  Three  schools  contain  300  scholars.  At  Tripasore,  30  miles 
from  Madras,  the  I/>ndon  Society  have  a  mission,  communicants  23,  scholars  144.  At 
Cuddapah,  153  miles  north-east  of  Madras,  a  town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  the  London  So- 
ciety established  a  mission  in  1822 ;  6  schools  contain  200  scholars,  communicants  20. 
Mr.  Howell,  the  missionary,  has  begun  the  translation  of  Burder's  Village  Sermons  into 
Teloogoo.  There  is  a  church  mission  at  Pulicat  on  the  coast,  25  miles  N.  of  Mhdras,  es- 
tablished in  1827.— JVW^A^m  Jlreot.  The  capital  of  this  district  is  68  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras. 
In  Chittore,  80  miles  west  of  Madras,  containing  with  its  vicinity  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
London  Society  have  a  mission,  established  in  1827.  It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In 
this  district  is  Vepery,  where  the  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was  removed  after  the  taking 
of  Seringapatam,  and  where  the  Gbspel  Propagation  Society  have  a  mission,  which  was 
established  in  1727.  The  mission  press  is  fully  employed.  The  next  district  south-west 
is  the  Southern  Jlreot,  in  which  there  is  no  mission  to  our  knowledge.  The  following  is 
the  French  settlement,  Pondieherry,  once  the  most  splendid  European  settlement  in 
India.  It  has  no  mission.  The  next  is  the  celebrated  Tanjore  district  This  mission 
was  commenced  in  1766,  by  Schwartz,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society.  The  two  institutions  at  Tanjore  and  Vepery,  for  the  education  of  native 
youth  as  Christian  teachers,  promise  to  be  at  essential  use  in  the  diffui«ion  of  Christianity. 
The  Tanjore  seminary  is  designed  for  the  preparation  of  catechists  and  clergymen ;  that 
at  Vepery  for  a  preparatory  school  to  the  college  at  Calcutta.  The  Tanjore  seminary  can 
receive  12  pupils.  Tlie  town  is  205  miles  south-west  of  Madras.  Twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Tanjore  is  Combaconum,  with  a  population  of  42,000,  and  large  and  populous  vil- 
laees.  A  mission  was  established  in  this  place  by  the  London  Society  in  1825.  In  10 
schools  there  are  450  boys.  About  20  miles  from  Combaconum  n  Mayaveram,  where 
there  is  a  station  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Population  10,000. 
Communicants  35,  scholars  1,600.  Want  of  effective  superintendence  leaves  most  of  the 
schools  in  a  very  inefficient  state.  Negapatam,  a  seaport,  48  miles  east  of  Tanjore,  with 
a  populttioii  of  15,000  or  20,000,  is  the  seat  of  a  Wesley  an  mission.  The  next  district  is 
TYichinopuly,  west  of  Tanjore,  higher  up  the  river  Cavery,  and  once  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Southern  Carnatic.  The  congregation  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  missions  consists  of  608  persons.  Of  the  vilTages  which  have  recently  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  7  are  from  12  to  20  miles  north  and  east  of  Trichinopoly,  and 
8  from  14  to  20  miles  north-w^t  and  north  of  Tanjore.  They  contain  25!  Christian 
iamilies,  consuting  of  850  persons,  under  the  care  of  5  native  catechists,  and  286  scholars* 
under  10  native  schoolmasters.  In  the  next  district,  J/cu/ura,  no  missions  are  established. 
The  district  of  Unnevelly  occupies  the  extremities  of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  being  separated  from  the  province  of  Travancore  on  the  west  coast  by  the 
Travancore  ridge  of  mountains.  It  has  one  peculiarity  of  climate^  that  a  fall  of  rain  is 
always  expected  late  in  January.  Rice  and  cotton  are  the  products  of  the  district.  Cape 
Comorin,  situated  in  this  district  is  8,600  feet  high.  ,The  church  mission  was  com- 
menced in  1820.  About  10,000  natives  are  under  Christian  instruction.  Palamcottah, 
65  miles  north-east  of  cape  Comorin,  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  mission.  It  hat  9,400 
Inhabitants.  The  district  has  700,000.  God  seems  to  have  granted  in  this  district  the 
continued  and  powerful  influence  of  his  Spirit. 

Travaitcore.  The  kingdom  of  Travancore  is  sitnated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
southernmost  part  of  th<^  peninsula  of  India,  and  between  the  8th  and  lOrh  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  was  for  some  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  under 
the  government  of  a  rannee  or  queen,  who  held  the  supreme  authority  as  regent  in 
trust  for  her  nephew,  the  present  rajah,  then  in  his  minority.  The  British  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  province.  The 
Hindoo  law  is  the  basis  of  procedure,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  it  will  not  universally  apply.  The  population  is  about  1,500,000,  of  which. 
It  is  computed  from  60,000  to  70,000  are  Syrian  Christians.  The  Protestants  are  4,000, 
or  6,000.  The  number  of  Jews  aai  Mohammedans  is  not  known.  It  retains  more  of  its 
andent  character  than  toy  other  part  of  India,  never  having  been  subjected  to  the 
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Mohammedan  eonqaest.  The  metropolis  Is  Trivasderam.  The  LondoD  Sodetjr's 
missions  were  commenced  in  1807  by  Mr.  Riogletaube,  the  first  protestaot  missionary  in 
that  part  of  India.  The  mission  has  two  divisions.  Nagereoil,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
eastern  divi^on,  Is  14  miles  from  cape  Comorin,  in  a  comparaHrely  salubrious  climate. 
Neyoor,  about  four  miles  from  Travancore,  86  or  87  miles  from  Nagercoil,  is  the  head 
station  of  the  western  division.  The  schools  in  both  divftions  are  97  in  number;  scholars, 
8,103;  congregations,  110;  professing  Christians,  4,000.'  The  seminary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  native  teachers,  has  30  promising  youths.  A  press  was  establnhed  in  1831  at 
Neyoor.  At  Nagercoil,  45,000  tracts  were  printed  l*t  year.  Cholera  and  persecution 
have  someitfaat  impeded  the  mission. 

Cochin.  This  province  is  immddiately  north  of  Travancore  and  soudi  of  Malabar. 
It  is  named  from  a  word  signifying  *a  morass.*  In  this  province  are  many  Christian 
Tillages,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  Multitudes  of  white  and 
black  Jetvs  also  dwell  in  and  about  Cochin,  the  former  considered  as  later  emigrants  than 
the  latter,  and  of  purer  blood.  The  rajah  of  Cochin  pays  a  considerable  tribute  to 
Britain.  Cochin,  the  capital,  is  on  the  sea-coast,  in  lat.  9°  5T.  There  are  six  out  villages 
attached  to  the  Cliiirch  mission  at  Cochin.  The  communicants  are  90.  Cott.iyan,  thirty 
miles  south-east  6f  Cochin,  has  a  mission  formed  in  1817.  The  Syrian  college,  near 
Cottayan,  has  100  students,  and  promises  well ;  the  grammar  school  has  44  boys ;  32 
parochial  schools  have  about  900  scholars.  Ailepie,  35  miles  south-east  of  Cochin,  with 
80,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  mission.  The  church  has  twelve  or  fifteen  commu- 
nicants. 

Malabar.  This  province  extends  about  200  miles  along  the  sea-coast  north  of 
Cochin,  and  south  of  Canara.  The  Christian  religion  was  early  introduced  into  Malabar. 
They  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of  images. 
When  Vasco  de  Gama  visited  India  in  1603,  the  Portuguese  endeavored  to  convert  the 
Christians  to  Romanism.     Hence  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  their 

S laces  of  worship.    They  highly  value  the  Syriac  language,  though  it  is  not  understood 
y  the  common  people.    The  total  number  of  Christiana  on  the  Malabar  coast,  (that 
coast  extends  to  cape  Comorin,)  is  200,000,  of  whom  about  90,000  are  in  the  Travancore 

{province.  The  London  Society  have  one  mission  in  this  province  at  Quilon,  lat.  8^  49', 
on.  76^  40^,  S8  miles  from  cape  Comorin;  population,  40,000;  languages,  MaJayalim  and 
Tamul;  schools,  24;  scholars,  570 — of  whom  190  are  girls.  No  heathen  books  whatever 
are  allowed  in  these  schools. 

Cak ARA.  This  province,  lying  north  of  Malabar  and  south  of  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories of  Goa,  is  divided  into  north  and  south  Canara.  It  contains  no  mission,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware. 

We  now  turn  to  the  interior  provinces,  and  begin  with 

Salsm  and  Barramahal.  This  province  declines  to  the  south  east  from  the 
central  table  land,  the  western  Ghauts  forming  its  north-west  frontier.  It  is  full  of 
beautiful  and  picturesque  situations.  At  the  town  of  Salem,  60,000  inhabitants,  the 
London  Society  have  a  mission,  commenced  in  1S27,  scholars  350.  A  wide  door  of  use- 
fulness has  been  opened.    Immediately  west  of  Salem  ia  the  province  of 

CoiMBATORE.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  112  miles  south  east  of  Serinfcapatam. 
Tippoo  sometimes  resided  here.  The  London  missions,  commenced  in  1830,  are 
flourishing. 

Mtsork.  This  province  Is  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  events  in  which  Hyder  Ali,  and 
his  successor  Tippoo  were  engaged.  The  population  is  about  500,000.  It  is  less  subject 
to  the  English  than  most  of  the  other  provinces.  The  leading  city  is  Seringapatam,  on 
a  large  island  in  the  Cavery,  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  mission 
here.  At  Bangalore,  tt7  miles  north  of  Seringapatam,  215  miles  from  Madras,  the 
London  Society  established  a  mission  in  1820,  several  outstations,  scholars  100  or  200. 
There  is  a  seminary  for  preparing  teachers.  Communicants  25.  The  Wesleyans  have 
a  mission  here. 

Balagat.  This  province  is  usually  termed  the  "  Ceded  districts  of  Balagat.**  The 
•oil  is  fertile.  The  territory  is  larger  than  Scotland.  In  1806,  the  inhabitants  anxNinted 
to  about  2,000,000.  At  Bellary,:187  miles  north  of  Seringapatam,  and  300  miles  north- 
west of  Madras,  with  36,000  inhabitants,  the  London  Society  commenced  a  mission  in 
1810.  The  prevalent  language  is  Canarese.  Two  English  services  are  held  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  9  weekly  in  Canarese.  Within  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  there  are  70  or  80 
villages.    There  are  now  11  Canarese  schools,  and  one  Tamul,  scholars  350. 

At  Belgaum,  (we  do  not  know  in  what  province,)  a  British  military  station,  75  miles 
north-east  of  Goa,  and  200  north  west  of  Bellary,  the  London  Society  have  a  mission 
established  in  1820,  8  schools,  151  scholan.  Preachtaigis  generally  listened  to  with  at* 
tention. 
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3,  P.  Rottler, 
J.  L.  Irioa, 
J.  C.  Kohlhoff, 
C.  B.  Thompson, 
D.8efarejvogeL 
Jamos  B.  Moronaadi 
8w  Ridsdala, 
Stephen  Lima, 
Henry  Baker, 
T.  Norton, 
CT.  E.Rheoiof, 

B.  Schmid, 
P.  Fjoilftadt, 
John  J.  MUller, 
J.  Devaiagayam, 
P.  P.  SchafFler, 

J.  C.  T.  Winekler, 

C.  Blackman, 
JEdmund  Uent, 
JtMoph  Taylor, 
Wm.  Beynon, 
Joha  Haodt, 


Station,  Society, 

Vepery,  Goe.  Prop. 

do.  do. 

Tanjore,  do. 

do.  do. 

Trichinopoly,  da 
Nilgherry  Hilla,  Ch.  Misi. 


Cochin, 

do. 
Cotta^m, 
Al  lepra, 
Pahtmcottah, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
MnyaTeram, 
Bladrai, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Beleaum, 

Bellary, 


do. 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
London, 
do. 
da 


Mi*non9rie», 

John  Reid, 
W.  Reeve, 
W.  Campbell, 
Oeorxe  Walton, 
W.  i£  Addia, 
J.  C.  Thompe<m, 
W.  Harrii, 
C.  Miult, 
W.  Miller, 
C.  BloaiL 
EdmuuffCrlip, 
J.  E.  Nimmo, 
W.  Taylor, 
John  Smilb, 
John  BIMeroeck, 
W.  H  Drew, 
W.  Howell, 
J.  F.  England, 
Alfred  Bourne, 
T.  Cryor, 
W.  Ijongbottom, 


StatioiL 

Bellarr, 
Bangalore, 

do. 
Salem, 
Coimbatore, 
ttuiloo, 

do. 
Nagercoil, 

da 
Neyoor, 
Combae'ooani, 
Chittore, 
Madras, 

dp. 

da 

da 
Cuddapah, 
Seringa  patam, 
NegapaMm, 
Madras, 

da 


Soeittf. 

Londqo. 
da 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do; 
do. 
da 

do. 

da 
do. 
Wesleyao. 
da 
da 
da 


Tha9  we  have  in  southern  India,  (witli  a  population  of  12  or  16,000,000,)  48  ordainecf 
miationaries,  about  8,700  communicants,  exclusive  ef  the  Syrian  Cl^ristiana,  and  aboul^ 
16,000  scholars. 


WESTERN  INDIA. 

This  comprehends  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the  following  province^,  llyderaba^,* 
AuruDgabad,  Berar,  Beder,  Bejapoor,  Guzerat,  Candeish,  Cutch,  Agimere.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  with  precision  the  extent  of  the  territories  included  within  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, as  some  districts  belonging  to  the  native  powers  are  intermingled  with  them.  They 
amount  perhaps  to  10,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2.600,000.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  four  provinces  first  mentioned,  belong  to  the  State  of  the  Nizam,  which 
pay  tribute  to  the  British,  and  have  an  independence  in  most  respects  nominal.  Hydera* 
bdfl,  Beder,  and  Berar,  are  among  the  Ghauts.  Auruneabad  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore,  though  it  extends  a  great  way  inland.  Ahmednuggur  is  a  fortress,  beautifully 
situated  among  the  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  this  province,  175  miles  east  of  Bombay. 
It  has  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  a  Mahratta  chief.  It  is  populous,  and  contains  ele- 
gant remains  of  Mogul  buildings. 

There  are  at  least  60  villages  within  20  miles  of  Ahmednuggur.  An  American  mission 
was  established  in  tliis  city  in  1830.  Some  thousands  of  religious  books  and  tracts  have 
been  distributed.  There  is  one  school  for  boys,  and  three  for  females.  A  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized  at  this  station  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832,  consisting  of  14  members, 
10  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  A  boarding  school  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  To  the  same  province  Aurungabad,  belongs  the  island  of  Bombay,  the 
seat  of  the  presidency,  in  lat.  18°  56/  in  Ion.  72°  67^  This  small  island  is  formed  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  whinstone  rock.  These  rocks  are  united  at  each  end  by  a  low  belt  of 
land,  which  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation.  This  little  island  commands  the  whole 
trade  of  the  north-west  coast  of  India  and  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  population  is  from 
160  to  180,000.  On  the  north  of  Bombay  is  the  comparatively  large  island  of  Salsctte,- 
eonnected  by  a  narrow  causeway. 

Tl^re  are  now  five  societies  engaged  in  evangelizing  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay. — ^The 
Gospel  Propagation  Society,  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  the  Church,  the  Jews',  and 
the  American  Board ;  the  first  has  no  missionary,  since  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pettinger  of 
Ahmedabad ;  the  second  has  7  communicants,  18  schools,  1,233  scholars,  289  scripture 
readers ;  the  third  in  connection  with  small  stations  at  Basseen  and  Bandora  on  the  con- 
tinent a  few  miles  from  Bombay, has  16  schools,  and  414  scholars;  of  the  fourth,  we  know 
nothing ;  the  fifth  has  12  schools  exclusively  for  females,  and  18  other  containing  63  girls, 
and  l,8i22  boys,  19  communicants,  2,170,000  pages  of  tracts  printed  during  the  last  year, 
and  13,000,000  since  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  a  temperance  society  on'  the  plan 
of  entire  abstinence  from  opium,  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  &c.  The  Church  missions  are 
immediately  to  be  removed  from  the  three  stations  mentioned,  and  concentrated  at  Nassuck, 
a  large  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage,  the  centre  of  brahminism  in  the  Deccan.* 

*  The  term  Deeean.  formerly  meant  the  whole  peninaula,or  the  two  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  MadraiT 
It  ia  DOW  confined  to  tiio  territory  between  the  river  Nerbuddah,  about  two  degree*  north  or  Bombay  •ted' 
eape  Coroorin,  extending  leTeral  hondred  milee  inland*     It  ia  MmeliiiMs  and  in  a  larger  Moae.    It  mumm^ 
itrietly,  the  somth  cowOry. 

TOL.  ru  14 


JUi*$ionmrie», 

SUtUn. 

C.  P.  Parrtr, 

Nanttek, 

W.  Mitchell, 

do. 

John  Dixon, 

do. 

W  Pyvie, 

Sural, 

A.  Fyvie, 

do. 

Crrus  Stone, 
Wm.  Rnnisay, 

Bombay, 

do. 

D.  0.  Alloa, 

do. 

8aei^. 

MUtionmriet. 

Cb.BUn. 

H.Read, 

do. 

G.  W.  Bogp, 

do. 

John  Wildon, 

London. 

Jamei  Mitchell, 

do. 

John  Tooper, 

Am.  Bd. 

fiob.  N«sbi^ 

do. 

J.  Slevonaon, 

da 

m  KoaeruKKK  vmu.  [Not. 

The  SoottiA  Society  ha^e  «  mittioii  at  Brnkote,  oo  die  ooaft*  €0  milei  natk  of  Bom- 
bay, 5  or  6,000  inhabitants,  at  Hurnee  13  or  14  miles  south  of  Bankoie,  8,000  inhabitants, 
17  schools,  628  boys  and  23  girls,  3  baptisms!,  a  lithographic  press,  and  at  the  city  of  Poo* 
nah,  100  miles  from  Bombay,  the  former  residence  of  the  Peshwa,  one  of  the  Mabratta 
tribes,  3  schools,  1 10  scholars.  At  Surat,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  177  miles  north  of 
Bombay,  300^0  inhabitants,  the  London  Society  established  a  mission  in  1813,  five 
schools  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  20,000  tracts  distributed  in  one  year,  an  outslatioB, 
Kaira.    The  following  missionaries  are  in  the  Bombay  preaideDcy. 

Ahmednofgiir,      do. 

do.  da 

Bombay,  Beottith. 

Bankote,  da 

Hurnee,  da 

do.  da 

Poooab,  da 

NORTHERN  INDIA. 

The  provinces  and  territories  are  Reng^),  Bahar,  Allahabad,  Oade,  Delhi,  Af^ 
Malwa,  Lahore  or  Punjab,  Gundwana,  Gurwal,  Orissa.  Portions  of  some  of  these  prov- 
inces belong  to  the  native  princes.  The  first  seven  are  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  and 
are  named  in  order,  Bengal  being  the  lowest  province.  We  shall  notice  particularly 
only  those  which  contain  missions. 

Bengal.  It  is  admirably  protected  by  nature.  On  the  north  is  a  belt  of  low  lands, 
from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  while  beyond  are  mountains.  On  the  east  rugged  roouDUins 
and  mighty  rivers  protect  it  from  Birman  invasion.  On  the  south  the  shore  is  almost 
inaccessible  by  sea,  on  account  of  the  shallows.  The  Ganges  divides  Bengal  into  two 
parts  nearly  equal.  Calcutta,  the  capital,  is  100  miles  from  the  ^ea,  on  the  eastadeof 
the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Hoogly.  It  is  a  magnificent  city,  with  a 
population  of  500,000.  The  following  societies  are  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  Cakutta. 
Auxiliary  Bible,  Christian  Knowledge,  Auxiliary  Tract,  Committee  of  Public  InstroctioQ, 
Benevolent  Institution,  Ladies*  Native  Female  Education  Society,  School  Book  Societyi 
Baptist  Missionary,  Church  of  Scotland,  Go«pel  Propagation,  Church  Mi.«8ionary,  Looiioo, 
and  Wesleyan.  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  D.  is  bishop  of  Calcutta,  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie, 
archdeacon.  A  number  ot  military  chaplains  are  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.  Of 
the  bishop's  college,  founded  in  1812,  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  is  principal.  There  are  three 
missions  connected  with  the  college,  all  in  the  vicinity.  Bishop  Turner  considered  the 
college  to  be  a  noble  instrument  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society  for  great  purposes. 
The  number  of  students  is  increasing.  The  Church  Missions  have  three  outstatioos,  16 
schools  with  1,100  scholars.  The  London  Society  have  hye  outstations.  The  Baptist 
mission,  commenced  in  1801,  is  prosperous.  "  The  conversion  of  many,  and  the  boly 
temper  and  conduct  of  others  demand  lively  gratitude.*'  The  Ladies'  Society  have  500 
eirls  under  instruction  at  their  central  school.  The  Benevolent  InsUtutioo  has  160  bojs. 
Nearly  16,000  copies  of  the  English  Bible  were  circulated  last  year  in  Calcutta.  The 
English  language  ie'  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  Twelve  miles  above  Calcutta  is 
Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement,  and  head  quarters  of  the  Seramporc  missions,  established 
in  1800.  A  considerable  revival  has  recently  t;iken  place.  The  communicants,  espe- 
cially the  females,  attend  the  means  of  grace  with  renewed  diligence.  The  funds  of  the 
college  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  cramp  exertion.  Dr.  Carey  has  again  appealed  to  bis 
fi'iends  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  missions  of  the  same  society  at  Barripore,  31  miles 
south-east  of  Serampore,  Sahebgunj  65  miles  north-east,  Dum-Dum  10  miles  south, 
Burrishol  140  east  of  Serampore,  Dacca  170  miles  north-ea«<t,  and  Dinagepore,  230  miles 
north.  Great  activity  prevails  at  most  of  these  stations.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
have  established  missions  or  schools  at  Howrah,  Chitpore,  Sulkea,  Bonstollah,  Kharee 
50  miles  south  of  Calcutta,  Cutwa  75  miles  north,  Soory  45  miles  north-west.  Lucky an- 
tipore,  35  miles  south. 

The  Church  Society  have  a  mission  at  Burdwan,  20  miles  north  ofCalcutta,lnthem^ 
valuable  district  of  Hmdoostan.  Communicants  50,  schools  24,  scholars  1,535  boys,  and 
251  girls.  It  is  connected  with  Culna,  47  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  and  several  outstaliow. 
It  is  in  a  very  encouraging  state  in  many  respects.  The  London  Society  has  established 
a  mission  at  Chinsurah,  22  miles  noith  of  Calcutta,  80,000  inhabitants,  8  schools;  also  at 
Berhauipore  120  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  population  20,000 ;  orphan  asylum,  8  schools. 

Bahar.  This  province  has  Bengal  on  the  east,  Gundwana  on  the  south,  the  territory 
of  Nepaul  on  the  north,  and  Oude  and  Allahabad  on  the  west.  At  Patna,  the  capital 
with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000,  there  is  a  mission  of  the  Church  Society.  "The 
attention  to  divme  truth  is  most  encouraging,"  2  schools,  79  achoUri.    The  Baptist  Mtf- 
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nonary  Society  httve  aleo  a  alalion  at  tbif  place,  and  also  at  Monghyr,  a  place  beautifully 
situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  250  miles  norlli-west  of  Calcutta.  Very  tiiorough  eflbrta 
are  made  in  this  district  to  evangelize  the  inhabitants. 

Allahabad.  This  province  has  Bahar  on  the  east,  Malwa  on  the  west,  Gundwana 
(a  Hindoo  province)  on  the  south,  and  Agra  and  OuJe  on  the  north.  1'he  Jumna  and 
Ganges  unite  at  the  capital  Allahabad,  a  fpot  esteemed  superlatively  holy.  There  is  a 
Serampore  and  a  Church  mission  at  this  place,  and  also  at  Benares,  460  miles  norlh-west 
of  Calcutta.  The  London  Society  has  a  mission  here.  Benares  is  a  vast  city,  with 
200,000  inhabitants,  considered  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  the  seat  of  brahminical  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  Church  mission  at  the  same  place,  and  at  Chunar  a  few  miles  above. 
At  Chnnar,  the  communicants  are  70,  and  five  schools  are  in  action.  At  Gorruckpore, 
about  100  miles  north  of  Benares,  a  station  was  established  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1824.  Population  70,000,  communicants  126,  seminary  15  students,  5  schools, 
200  scholars. 

OuDE,  bounded  north  by  Nepaul,  south  by  Allahabad,  east  by  Bahar,  west  by  Agra 
and  Delhi,  250  miles  long,  100  broad.  The  celebrated  Begwn  resided  in  this  province. 
There  is  no  mission. 

Delhi.  Bounded  north  by  Lahore,  east  by  Oude,  west  by  Agimere  and  Lahore. 
Delhi,  the  capital,  is  976  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta,  inhabiiants  from  200  to  300,000, — 
the  seat  of  a  Serampore  mission.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  four  stations  in 
this  province,  Delhi,  Bareilly,  Meerut,  and  Kurnaul. 

Agra.  This  province  is  surrounded  by  Delhi  on  the  north,  by  Oude  on  the  east, 
Malwa  on  the  south,  and  R^epootana  on  the  west.  The  city  of  Agra  is  800  miles 
Dorth-west  of  Calcutta.  The  Church  mission  was  commenced  in  1813,  communicants  12, 
schdlars  78. 

Obisba.  This  province  has  Bengal  on  the  north,  Gundwana  on  the  west,  the  Northern 
Circars  on  the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east.  In  the  district  of  Cuttack  is  the 
celebrated  Juggernaut,  in  lat.  19°  40'  north,  and  Ion.  85°  54'  east.  The  territory  la 
which  this  idol  is  situated,  was  taken  from  the  Mahruttas  in  1803,  and  has  exhibited  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  heathen  temple,  of  the  most  abominable  kind,  regulated  under  the 
British  government  In  these  bead  quarters  of  Moloch,  the  General  Baptists  established 
a  misaion  in  1822.  The  stations  are  three  in  number,  Cuttack,  Pooree,  and  Balasore.  In 
10  native  schools  there  are  370  children. 

At  Akyab,  an  island  in  the  Arracan  river,  450  miles  south-east  of  Serampore,  and  at 
Chitl^rong  317  east,  the  Serampore  Baptists  have  a  mission. 

At  uoahatty,  in  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  413  miles  north-east  of  Serampore,  there  was 
a  mission  established  by  the  Serampore  Baptists  in  1829,  of  considerable  promise.  The 
Weetem  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  have  sent  out  missionaries  to 
commence  an  establishment  at  some  point  in  the  countries  north  of  Hindoostan. 

We  give  the  following  list  of  missionaries,  &c.  in  North  India. 


JUlMsion^rUa, 

Win.  Caray, 
J.  Manhmaa, 
J.  Row*, 
J.  C.  Bfftrahmao, 
John  Hack, 
G  a  ftabeholm, 
J.aFiok, 
Jamas  Rao, 
W.  Smith, 
J.  T.  Thompson, 
John  Smith, 
Owsn  Loonatd, 
&  Anylio, 
U.  Mookintosb, 
W.  Graraway, 
J.  Johannes, 
W.Taioa, 
W.  H.  Pbaroo, 
Gcoffe  Paoroe, 
Janwa  Ponooy, 
W.  Robinson, 
Janae  Thf>mM, 
C.  C.  Aratoon, 
J.  D.  Ellis, 
»— Thomas, 
W.  Carey, 
J.  Williamaon, 
Andrew  LetHOi 
1^*  Hoofe, 

JLlAWfOMO, 

Banry  Baddy, 


8tati0n. 

Serampore, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Akyab, 
Goahatty, 
Benares, 
Delhi, 
Burrishol, 
Daeoa, 
Dinagepore, 
Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, 
Chiltafong, 
Calcutta, 

dow 

do. 

&o» 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Howrah, 
Cutwa, 
Suory, 
Monghyr, 

do. 
DigaJh, 
Pauia, 


8oei9tf» 

Ser.  Baptist. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 
Baptist. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 
•  da 


MUtionariu. 

W.  H.  Mill, 
G.  W.  Withers, 
W.  Morton, 
W.  Tw«*dte, 
M.  R.  Do  Melle, 
T.  Sandys, 
W.  Moree, 
W.J.  Deerr, 
J.  J.  Weitbrecht, 
H.  C.  KrUckeberg, 
Wm.  Bow  ley, 
Ralph  BloMMi, 
M.  Wilkinson, 
W.  Smith, 
James  Hill, 
J.  Gogerly, 
J.  i'aterion, 
A.  F.  Laeroia, 
C.  Piffard, 
George  Mundy, 
T.  K.  Higgs, 
M.  Hill. 
O.  T.  Hoffin, 
Jas.  Robertson, 
W.  Rnyeia, 
A.Dnlr; 
P.  PereiTsI, 
T.  Bodeoo, 
OLacey, 
W.  Brown, 
A.S«itton, 


Chlcatta, 

da 

da 

da 

do. 
Calcutta, 

do. 
Bard  wan, 

da 
Benares, 
Chunar, 

da 
Gorrnekpnto, 

do. 
Calcutta, 

da 

da 

do. 

da 
Cbinswab, 

do. 
Berhampore, 

da 
Benares, 

da 
Caictttta, 

do. 

da 
Cattaek, 

do. 


Goe.  Pnp» 

da 

da 

do- 
do. 
Church. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 
London. 

da 

ea 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 
Ch.  of  Scot 
Wesleyan. 

da 
n.  Ba» 

da 

da 
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We  have  thus  gone  ever  the  whole  of  Hindoostan.    We  have  made  mors  particular 

Ssographical  state  meats,  than  will  be  necessary  in  subsequent  missions.  The  location  of 
e  missionary  stations  of  India,  has  always  been  in  our  minds,  like  the  eeosraphy  of  the 
German  States.  If  we  have  removed  any  portion  of  the  obscurity  which  rests  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  be  grati^ed. 

BIRMAH. 

The  American  Baptist  Board  eoromenced  a  mission  m  Birmah,  in  1812.    The  following 

fs  the  list  of  missionaries,  A.  Judson,  E.  Kincaid,  and  -. Simons,  at  Maulmein,  on  (he 

Martaban  river,  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  Francis  Mason  at  Tavoy,  a  town  of  9,000 
inhabitants  south  of  Mauhnein.  At  Rangoon,  the  chief  seaport,  670  miles  south-east  of 
Calcutta,  there  is  no  ordained  missionary  at  present.  The  church  at  Rangoon  confdsts  of 
84  members.  At  Maulmein,  the  native  church,  or  Karen,  amounts  to  77,  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  110.  At  this  station,  the  Board  have  three  hand  printing  presses,  a  steam  pre«, 
and  materials  for  a  stereotype  foundry.  The  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  expected  in  May,  1834  The  New  Testament  is  in  circulation.  At 
Tavoy,  there  is  a  church  of  160  natives.  At  Mergui,  where  Mr.  Wade  labored  for  a 
short  time,  (he  has  since  returned  to  the  United  States,)  a  amail  church  was  fisrmed,  and 
a  native  appointed  pastor. 

SIAM. 

Hcv.  John  T.  Jones,  of  die  Baptist  Bjrman  mission,  at  the  last  accounts,  was  In  Siam, 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  mission.  Rev.  Messrs.  Stephen  Johnson  and  Charles  Rob- 
inson, lately  sailed  from  Boston,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board,  for  Si^m.  Con- 
siderable misaonary  labor  has  been  performed  in  that  .country,  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  of  the 
Netherlands  Society,  and  Mr.  Abeel  of  the  American  BcMir^.  Mr.  Abeel  is  %bout  to  visit 
the  United  States. 


MALAY  PENINSULA. 

The  Londpn  Society  have  missions  at  three  places.  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pinang. 
Singapore  is  a  British  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  with  a 
population  in  Janua^'y,  1830^  of  12,218  males,  and  4,421  females;  nearly  three  fourths 
of  whom  are  Malays  and  Chinese.  Claudius  H.  Thomsen  and  Jacob  Tomlin,  miasiotta- 
ries.  In  3  Chinese  schools,  th^re  are  48  boys  and  15  girls.  There  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  hooks.  Large  quantities  of  tracts  and  handbills  have  be«n  put  in  circulation. 
Malacca  has  about  34,000  inhabitants.  Mission  commenced  in  1815.  Josiab  Hughes, 
missionary.  From  January,  1880,  to  June,  1881,  there  were  circulated  in  various  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  162  1  estaments,  and  8,000  separate  gospels,  and  80,260  tracts  and 
hooks  on  sacred  subjects,  all  in  Chinese.  There  are  13  Chinese  and  Malay  schools  at 
Malacca.  The  Anglo-Chinese  college  is  formed  on  a  very  liberal  plan,  and  is  likely  to  be 
a  very  important  means  of  pouring  light  on  the  surrounding  regions.  Number  of  stu- 
dents 94.  In  1819,  a  mission  was  established  at  Pinang^  an  island  oflTthe  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  The  population  is  about  40,000.  T.  Beighton  and  Samuel  Dyer,  loisr 
Nonaries.    Scholars  88  Chinese,  and  122  Malays. 

CHINA. 

The  population  of  the  provinces  of  this  great  empire  Is  thus  stated  in  a  late  number  of 
Ihe  Chinese  Repository. 


nifktesn 
Pro9inee$, 

(Cblble, 
Shantung, 
Bhante,  ' 
Bonan, 
KeaagsoO)  ' 
Ganhwuj, 


Population  in 
tho  nth  year 
of  Kta-king, 

$17,090,871 
98,958.764 
14,004910 
10,037,171 
37,81.1,501 
34,i68,0S9 


Jfimttofiha 
Hifhtesn 
Provin€09, 

Kean|f«, 

Fuhkoeo, 

Chekeaog, 

Hoopib, 

Hoonaa, 

Sbente, 


PopulationiM 
the  nth  year 
qf  Kea-king. 

53,046,999 
14J77,410 
96^56,784 
37.370,098 
]6,652,507 
10,S07^ 


M'amesi^tho 

eighteen 
Provincee. 

Kaniuh, 

Szeehuen, 

Kwaaftnof, 

Kwanfw, 

Yunnan, 

Kvreiebow, 


P0p«I«tMia 
the  nth  fear 
rf  Kta^ng, 

15,I93,I«5 

81,435,678 

19,174,030 

7,313;895 

5^i;fi0 

5,988^19 


ToUl,    Vfi^fSn 

This  statement  is  supposed  by  the  editors  of  the  Repository  to  be  near  the  truth.  It  is 
contained  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  "  Collections  of  the  statutes  of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty." 
It  is  known  from  several  authorities,  that  in  China,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  dimin- 
ishing, rather  than  increasing  their  numbers,  in  their  reports  to  the  government.  The 
^Qtk  was  published  by  the  government,  not  for  the  use  of  curious  inqutren,  but  ibrths 
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use  of  its  own  officers.  Dr.  Morrison  continues  his  labors,  in  preaching  in  Chinese  and 
English.  His  native  assistants  have  been  enabled  to  maintain,  unshaken  and  unsullied, 
their  Christian  profession,  in  the  temptations  by  which  their  path  has  been  surrounded. 
Three  natives  of  China  have  been  recently  added  to  the  church.  Leang  Afa  has  been 
employed  in  printing  500  copies  of  Scripture  Lessons. 

Mr.  Bridgmao,  the  American  missionary,  has  been  almost  wholly  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  Chinese.  A  press,  sent  from  America,  has  gone  into  operation.  Rev.  Irm 
Tracy  has  sailed  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams  to  super- 
intend the  printing  office.  "  From  Canton,  pa«s  up  through  Formosa,  Loochoo,  Japan, 
to  Corea ;  thence  pass  westward  along  the  Russian  frontier,  for  more  than  2,000  miles  to 
the  centre  of  Asia ;  from  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  travel  down  through  Thibet, 
Siam,  Pintng,  Malacca,  across  the  equator  to  Java;  and,  by  a  circuitous  route,  includ- 
ing the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  return  to  the  place  of  your  departure, 
and  you  will  have  included  in  the  vast  area,  perhaps  one  third  part  of  the  human 
family.  Though  there  are  many  different  languages  and  dialects,  yet,  throughout  the 
whole,  the  Bible,  if  possessed  in  the  Chinese  language,  can  be  read."  The  whole 
number  of  protestant  ministers  in  this  mighty  territory,  is  tujelve  or  fifteen, 

SIBERIA. 

The  London  Society  have  established  missions  at  Selinginsk,  160  miles  south-east  of 
Irkutsk,  in  the  centre  of  the  Buriats ;  at  Khodon,  an  outstation,  190  miles  north-east  of 
Selinginsk,  and  at  Ona,  another  outstation,  on  the  river  Ona.  The  first  is  occupied  by 
Robert  Yuille,  the  second  by  Edward  Stallybrass,  the  third  by  Wm.  Swan.  Mr.  Swan 
has  lately  visited  England,  and  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg  on  his  return.  The  laborers 
appear  to  be  indefatigable  in  their  work,  but  little  fruit  has  yet  appeared  in  the  conversion 
of  souls  to  Christ 

COUNTRIES  AROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 
We  give  the  following  list  of  missionaries,  stations,  and  societies. 


Mi»9ionarie$, 

B.  D.  Lee^oa, 

B.  Barker, 
D.  Temple, 
Wn.  Goodell, 
H.  G.  O.  Dwif bt, 
Win.  G.  ScbaulBer, 
Jonas  King, 
Eliu  Rigxsi 
Isaac  Bird, 

G.  B.  WhitiDff, 
Eli  Smith, 
Win.  ThompfOD, 
JiMtin  Perkins, 
J.  J.  Robertaoo, 
J.  H.  Hill, 

C.  P.  Sehlieoi, 
John  hartley, 
Pr9d.  Hildner, 
Joho  A.  Jotter, 
J.  E.  T.  Lieder, 
W.  KrnsA, 
Theod.  Miller, 
Christian  Kapler, 
C.  W.  isenberf, 
Jamoi  Lanj 
0. 0.  Hege 


Statitn. 


Societf. 


Corfu,  B.  lb  For.  B.  8. 

Smyrna,  do. 

do.  Am.  Board. 

Conatantinopla,     do. 


le, 


do. 

do. 
Aihenf, 

do. 
Bey  root, 

do. 

do. 
Jeraialem, 
Periia, 
Atlien*, 

do. 
Malta, 
Greece, 
Syra, 
Broyrna, 
Cairo, 

do. 

do. 
Abvainia, 

Karan, 
do. 


do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
Am.  Epifl. 
da 

Cb.Mits. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 
Gern^an. 

do. 


JtRanonariet. 

C.  L.  Koenig. 
A.  H.  Dittiick, 
Felix  Zaremba, 
C.  F.  Haae, 
C.  G.  Pfander, 
C.  J.  Sproeroberf , 
W.B.Lewii, 
John  Nicolayaoo, 
6.  Farman, 
F.  C.  Ewald, 
8.  a  Wilson, 
Isaac  Lowndes, 
Jamea  Galloway, 
Wm.  Glen, 
C.  Naudi, 
John  Keeling, 
J.  Bartholomew, 
Walter  O.  Croggoa, 
Joeiah  Brewer, 
JoM^pb  Wolff, 
Henry  Parnell, 

Cronin, 

-^*-  Hamilton, 
— —  Newman, 
A.  M.  Groves, 


SUttUm. 

BsctaCyi 

Madcbar, 

Garman. 

Sbuaba, 

da 

do. 

do 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

Bmyrna, 

Jews  Society, 

Jerusalem, 

da 

Constantinopl 

e,     da 

Algiers, 
Malta, 

da 

London. 

Corfu, 

da 

Karast, 

Scottish. 

Astracban, 

da 

Malta, 

Wesleyan. 

da 

do. 

Alexandria, 

da 

Zante, 

da 

Smyrna, 

Lad.8oc. 

Asia, 

Private. 

Alenpo, 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

Bagdad, 

da 

TersioDS  and  editions  of  the  Scriptures  are  printing  or  preparing  in  the  following 
languages,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Modem 
Greek  version  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic  Testament  with  the  Psalms,  Greco-Turlcish 
New  Testament,  Oriental  Armenian  New  Testament,  Armenian  Psalter,  Tartar  Turlcish 
New  Testament,  Persian,  Berber,  Old  Testament  in  Aniharic,  Italian,  Modem  Greek, 
Maltese,  £ic.  Mr.  Tod,  an  English  merchant,  has  recently  distributed  a  large  number 
of  New  Testaments  at  Damascus,  a  thing  unknown  In  modem  days  in  that  proud  centre 
of  Islamisro.  The  committee  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  sent,  during  the 
la3t  year,  33,600  publications  to  Malta,  Corfu,  and  Smyrna,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  children's  books  In  Modem  Greek.  **  The  extent  to  which  this  branch  of  mis- 
sionary labor  has  been  carried,"  remarks  Mr.  Hartley,  **  has  often  astonished  me.  I 
question  if  there  be  any  books  at  present  so  common  in  Greece  as  our  missionary  pub« 
UcatloQ^.    SooKitiaiM  |  have  trembled  itt  ttie  qaantity  of  letter  preHt  which  was  pouring 
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Into  different  parti  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  left  ftieh  efforts  shoold  aroate  the  opposition 
of  the  Greek  church." 

The  traD9la(ioB,  preparation,  prinlinf^,  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  relifrious  books, 
tracts,  catechisms,  and  school  books,  form  a  very  promineut  feature  in  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean missions. 

The  encouraf^inj;  circumstances  and  the  results  of  ali  these  miasions  may  be  comprised 
under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Political  changes.  The  tolerant  measures  of  the  £|;yptian  government  form  a  new 
feature  in  (he  political  relAtions  of  the«e  countries.  The  spirit  of  reform  has  brought  the 
grand  seignior  hinistelf  under  1(3  influence.  The  approximation  to  European  modes  of 
dress  and  employment  are  inroads  on  old  habit«)  and  prejudices  and  indications  of  a  great 
change  in  public  opinion.  The  occupation  ol  Northern  Africa  by  the  French,  and  Uie 
rapid  Ingress  of  proiestauts,  19  another  circumstance  of  great  promise.  The  measures 
of  the  new  king  of  Greece  seem  (0  be  libeml  und  enlightened  in  an  unexpected  degree. 
The  reaffizing  of  old  names  to  (he  provinces,  towns,  &c.  is  a  very  politic  proceeding. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  monarch  is  under  the  influence  of 
evangelical  religion.    His  euucation  at  least  was  well  conducted. 

2.  Schools.  Great  at(cn(ion  is  paid  to  this  subject.  In  the  Ionian  islands,  there  are 
117  boys*  schools,  containing  4,278  scholars,  and  10  girls'  schools  with  about  500 
scholars.  At  Malta,  probably  not  far  from  1,000  scholars  are  under  instruction.  Since 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Goodell  at  Constantmople,  30  Lanca^iterian  schools  have  been  eoin- 
menced  among  the  Greeks  of  that  metropolis  containing  2,000  children.  At  Smryna, 
nnder  the  care  of  Messrs.  Lewi;*,  Jetter  and  Hrewer,  are  some  interesting  schools. 

8.  Preaching  tlie  g09pel.  More  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  primary  and  all 
Important  means  of  civilization  and  Christtianization.  All  the  other  efforts  put  forth  are 
preparing  the  way  for  this  grand  and  vital  inslrumentality. 

4.  The  press.  At  the  printing  establishment  of  the  American  Board,  hitherto  at 
Malta,  there  have  been  printed  since  October,  1831,  4.000  copies  of  a  smaH  History  of 
England,  4,000  of  a  History  of  France,  4,000  each  of  a  History  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  David ; 
2.000  of  the  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Peter  Parley's  Geography,  Abridgment  of 
the  Acts,  Bickersteth's  Scripture  Help,  Littleton's  Conversion  of  Paul,  &c.  The  London 
Society  press  has  been  also  in  great  activity.  The  issues  last  year  amounted  to  29JB0B 
copies.  A  second  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Greek,  with  Burder's  notes,  was 
giso  in  press. 

6.  Native  talent  called  into  operation.  Niketoplos,  a  liberal  minded  Greek  eccleslastie, 
George  Constantino  educated  In  London,  Bappas  from  the  Ionian  university,  Karavelles 
educated  at  Amherst  college,  and  one  or  two  others  are  employed  by  Mr.  King,  at  Athens. 
Others  still  have  found  literary  occupation  at  Malta,  Constantinople,  Beyrout,  and  else« 
where.  The  very  existence  of  protestant  missions  is  awakening  a  salutary  mental  ex* 
citement.    Objects  of  great  value  are  spread  before  the  minds  of  aspiring  young  men. 

6.  Mohammedanism.  This  religion  is  <»vidently  becoming  more  and  more  relaxed* 
Mohammedans  are  losing  in  some  measure  their  haughtiness  towards  Christians. 

7.  The  great  number  of  points  at  which  stations  are  established.  At  Athens,  Bagdad, 
on  Mt.  Lebanon,  near  the  foot  of  Ararat,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  Black  sea,  at  Constanti- 
nople, at  Aleppo,  In  Egypt,  &c. 

8.  Regions  explored.  Large  districts  of  country  have  been  surveyed,  through  all 
flouth-eastorn  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia.  New  missions  will  soon  be 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  Ancient  Bithynia,  in  Damascus,  at  Trebizond,  at  Tocat, 
among  the  Nestorians,  at  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  &c. 

9.  Conversions.  Taking  all  the  stations  together,  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  hopefully  turned  to  the  living  and  true  God  is  not  small.  Richer  harvests  will  sooq 
be  reaped. 

10.  Harmony  of  the  diflbrent  missions.  This  Is  a  circumstance  of  no  little  importance. 
A  dozen  societies  of  various  lands,  and  of  diflbrent  communions,  are  all  zealously  and 
kindly  co-operating.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  serious  collision.  The  effect  of  this 
union  of  sentiment  and  action  must  be  propitious  upon  the  divided  and  quarreling  aects 
of  western  Asia. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  missionaries, 

JHUHonariet,  SLation,  89eittf»  MUtionarus. 

N.  Ward,  Sumatra,  Baptist.  Samuel  Manaoo, 

— •  BruckiMr,  Java,  da  Hsory  Idrmao, 

W.  H.  Hadhnrst,        fiaUWa,  Loodoo. 

The  two  last  pained  are  iDtending  on  their  arrival  to  explord  Boraao,  for  flie  porpoae 


ftstiM. 

SwtsCy. 

Boroao, 

A.aaF.]L 

dow 

do. 
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of  establMun^  a  misdoii.  SHx  Duteh  miwionftries  from  Holland,  have  lately  com- 
menct;d  a  minion  in  the  Moluccas.  The  Dutc^  commenood  a  course  of  benevolent 
labors  in  the^  islands  at  ao  early  period,  and  translated  the  whole  Bible  and  Mveral 
valuable  thcolofttc^il  treatises  into  Malay.  They  were  supported  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Medhurst'a  Hokeen  Dictionary  is  printing  at  Canton,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  free  of  expense  to  the  society.  4,000  Chinese  tracts  have  been  printed.  The 
call  for  Malay  tracts  continues  to  be  very  great. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The  missionaries  are  as  follows. 


Mistunaries, 

JohnC.  SuHandt, 
W.  Watuon, 
H.  VViiliams, 
W.  Williams, 
A.  N.  Brown, 


Station, 

N.S.  WalM, 

do. 
N.  Zealand, 
do. 
do. 


Society. 

Cb.  Miss, 
do. 
da 
do. 
da 


MissitmarUi. 

W.  Gate, 
J.  A.  Wilson, 
John  Morsaa, 
W.  White, 
John  Hobbe, 


■#a^a^e^'pe> 

N.  Zealand, 
do. 
da 
da 
da 


8acUt$. 

Ch.  Misi. 

do. 

do. 
Wesleyan. 

da 


The  Wesleyan  mission  in  New  Zealand  is  now  in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity.  The 
fierce  and  turbulent  New  Zealanders  be^in  to  be  humbled  for  sin,  and  to  seek  for 
mercy  in  the  Ssviour  of  sinners.  The  savage  character  of  the  ma.<s  of  the  people  is 
greatly  softened.  They  not  only  in  many  instance!)  receive  the  mi'isionaries  with  readi- 
ness, but,  of  titeir  own  accord,  send  for  the  servants  of  God  to  give  them  instruction. 
In  a  recent  voyage  made  by  two  of  the  missionaries,  the  people  every  where  manifested 
a  great  desire  for  missionaries,  and  an  eagerness  to  have  schools. 

Respecting  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  we  have  a  few  items  of  information  :—**  A  new 
chapel,  of  moderate  dimensions,  has  recently  been  erected  at  Hobart  Town ;  and  a 
church  has  been  organised ;  and  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  which  seeks  for  an  abund- 
ant increase  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Is  beginning  to  be 
manife^.  And  while  multitudes  are  prospering  in  their  worldly  circumstances,  a  few  are 
becoming  prosperous  in  spiritual  things ;  of  these  few,  some  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  others  are  Presbyterians,  others  are  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  others  are 
Independents. 

"  *  We  do  not,  however,  at  present,  see  those  glorious  effects,  resulting  from  the  labore 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  these  places,  which  have  been  experienced  m  other  lands, 
and  which  we  are  anxiously  desirous  to  witness  here.  It  Is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  the 
Lord  would  revive  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  and  cause  his  word  to  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.' 


t» 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC. 
The  missionaries  are  as  follows. 


Jobn  Thomas, 
W.  Woon, 
Peter  Turner, 
JanMM  Watkiiw, 
W.  CroM, 
C.  Fitmun, 
Airon  Buzaeott, 
John  Wiliiams, 
Janm  Smith, 
0.  PIat^ 


SUttiou, 

Toofa  fil. 

da 
Habai, 

da 
Varoa, 
Harvey, 

da 
Society, 

da 

do. 


SoeUtf. 

MiMsinaritt, 

StMtun, 

Wetleyao. 

C  BariT, 

Society, 
Georgian, 

da 

C.  Wilaoo, 

da 

Henry  Nott, 
G.  Prttehard, 

da 

da 

da 

da 

David  Darling, 

da 

London. 

John  Daviea, 

da 

da 

J.  M.  Ornmond, 

da 

do. 

W.  Henry, 

da 

da 
do. 

Alex.  BimpeoD, 

da 

Soeittf. 

London, 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
dA 


The  labors  of  the  Weslejran  missionaries  at  the  Friendly  islands  are  still  crowned  witfar 
great  success.  At  the  end  of  1831,  the  numbers  were  as  follows.  Members  516,  on 
trial  508,  total  1,044,  increase  in  the  year  598.  School  teachers  161,  male  scholars  about 
1,000,  female  1,100.  In  9  monihs,  17,000  catechisms,  hynm  books,  &c.  were  printed. 
The  most  cheering  prospects  present  themselves  at  the  Fiji  and  Navigator's  islands,  and 
the  chiefs  and  people  have  solicited  missionaries. 

The  trials  of  the  London  missions  at  the  Society  and  Georgian  islands  are  severe.  The 
deep  depravity  of  the  human  heart  has  shown  itself  in  various  ways.  Dangerous  and 
visionary  iiereFies  have  made  their  appearance  among  those  to  whom  the  moral  restraints 
of  the  gnspel  were  irksome  ;  and  who  by  this  means  sought  at  once  indulgence  in  vice, 
and  exemption  from  the  apprehension  of  its  penalty.  Large  qtiantities  of  ardent  spirits 
have  t>een  imported  by  unprincipled  men ;  a  number  of  (he  communicants  have  been 
ensnared,  and  the  churches  greatly  afflicted  and  enfeebled.  The  stauilard  of  the  mis- 
sionaries does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  high.  We  believe  that  now  most  of  them 
have  abandoned  the  ase  of  spirits.  Licentiousness  m  some  of  Its  forms  has  been  fearfully 
prevalent.    The  natives  have  also  been  exposed  to  the  effect:!  of  violent  political  dissensions. 
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and  rumors  of  civil  wars.  Sdll  there  are  some  appearances  of  better  days.  The  general 
industry  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  extending.  Many  of  the  children  are  neatly 
clothed  in  the  European  manner.  Some  of  the  communicants  evince  a  growing  love  to 
the  Saviour ;  vome  have  entered  into  rest  A  number  of  natives  have  proceeded  as 
missionaries  to  the  Paumotu,  Marquesas,  and  other  islands.  13,000  tracts  have  lately 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionaries. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 
The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  thus  situated. 


Missionaries. 

A.  ThanitoD, 

A.  Bishop, 

B.  £u£i;les, 
J.  6.  Green, 
&  Dibble, 
D.  Baldwin, 
Wm.  Richards, 
It.  Andrewi, 
R.  TJDker, 

H.  Bineham, 
J.  Goodrich, 


Station, 

Kailua, 

da 
Kaawaloa, 
Waiakea, 

do. 
VVniinea, 
Lahaina, 

do. 

da 
Honolulu, 

dok 


Jsland. 

Hawaii. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 
Maui. 

do. 

da 
Oahu. 

do. 


Missionaries. 


Station. 


E.  W.  Clark,  Hooolulo, 

8.  Whitney,  Waimea, 

P.  J.  Gultck,  da 
Richard  Armttrong. 

J.  S.  Emerson,  Sand.  Isla. 

H.  R.  Hitchcok,  do. 

Epiiraim  Spaulding,  da 

L.  Lyons,  da 
William  P.  Alexander. 

B.  W.  Parker,  da 

Lowell  Smith,  do. 


Island, 

Oabo. 
Kaoai. 
do. 


The  following  statements  from  the  report  of  the  Board  presented  in  September,  1833, 
will  show  the  present  state  of  the  mission. 

Sixteen  stations,  twenty-two  clergymen,  two  physicians,  two  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  three  printers.  The  report  gives  an  extended  and  very  satisfactory  investigation  of 
the  causes  which  may  have  led  the  public  to  entertain  views  of  the  actual  progress  of  the 
islanders  in  Christianity,  civilization,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life,  beyond 
what  the  facts  will  warrant. 

The  work  of  translating  has  not  been  pushed  with  as  much  vigor  as  in  former  years. 
The  demand  for  books  is  gradually  increasing.  The  Old  Testament  is  in  a  course  of 
translation.  Forty-four  thousand  copies  of  different  works,  making  upwards  of  three 
million  pages.  The  works  published  amount  to  only  1,620  pages,  only  enough  to  make 
five  or  six  volumes,  and  this  is  the  whole  printed  or  written  literature  of  the  nation. 

The  number  of  readers  among  the  natives  is,  in  Hawaii  7,132,  Maui  6,369,  Oahu  6,526, 
Kauai  2,700 ;  total,  22,727.  There  is  great  want  of  qualitied  teachers.  Infant  schools 
have  been  commenced  at  several  stations  and  found  useful. 

During  the  past  year,  upwards  of  1,400  Christian  marriages  have  been  solemnized. 
The  marriage  covenant  is  generally  respected,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  are 
improving.  At  Lahaina  no  traffic  whatever  is  allowed  in  ardent  spirits,  and  in  an  island 
containing  35,000  people,  not  long  since  flooded  with  intemperance,  almost  none  of  the 
poison  is  now  consumed.  Another  species  of  indulgence,  the  use  of  tobacco,  was  almost 
universal  among  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  expense  of  time  and  health  was  very 
great  indeed.  The  members  of  the  mission,  having  fir.«t  relinquished  themselves  afl  use 
of  tobacco,  determined  unanimously  upon  discountenancing  the  use  and  cultivation  of  that 
noxious  plant;  and  they  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  all  the  clergy  and 
students  in  divinity  of  their  native  country,  to  countenance  them  in  this  measure. 

The  number  of  natives  admitted  to  the  churches  during  the  year  ending  June,  1832, 
was  235,  making  the  total  of  577,  of  whom  about  one  in  a  hundred  has  been  e;ccommu- 
nicated,  and  about  four  in  a  hundred  have  died,  as  is  believed,  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
The  report  gives  an  affecting  account  of  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  Kaahumana, 
June  5,  1832,  aged  58  years. 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Tn  Mexico,  1,096  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  portions  of  it  have  been  sold.  The  GospeT 
of  Luke  has  been  translated  into  the  Mexican,  the  Misteco,  and  the  Terasco  languages. 
The  London  Tract  Society  have  forwarded  about  5,000  publications  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


GUIANA,  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Thompson,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  has  visited  the  West 
Indies.  5,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  formed  20  Bible 
associations  among  the  slaves  of  Antigua.  The  report  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
states  the  baptism  of  936  persons  at  the  various  stations.  The  inquirers  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  places  of  worship  crowded.  A  high  testimony  is  lM)rne  to  the  Chrisiian 
character  of  the  religious  slaves.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  labofrers. 
Two  have  died,  five  have  returned,  in  part  driven  away  by  persecution,  others  have  been 
added,  so  as  to  make  the  present  number  not  far  from  13.    In  1831,  the  ChristiaD  KdowI- 
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ed|:e  Society  issued  IJ680  Bibles  and  Testaments,  1,480  prayer  books  and  psalteri,  and 
20,335  other  booics  and  tractii.  In  St.  Kitts,  there  were  in  the  schools  supplied  with 
bookji  by  the  Society,  76  white  children,  365  free  colored,  and  1,147  slaves. "  The  Church 
Misitionary  Society  has  9  stations  in  Jamaica,  and  2  in  Guiana,  with  20  schools,  H 
catechists  and  school  masters,  and  958  scholars.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  for  the  p^dual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  the  Codrin^on  estates 
in  Barbadoes,  have  been  cordially  adopted  by  the  slaves.  In  the  college,  23  students 
have  been  resident.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  3  stations  in  Demerara,  and 
I  in  Berbice.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  put  into  circulation  23,000  of  its  publica* 
tions.  In  Jamaica,  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  have  at  2  stations,  1,175  catechu- 
mens, 172  baptized  children  and  81  adults,  and  324  communicants.  Two  stations  not 
reported.  The  stations  occupied  by  the  United  Brethren  are  25 ;  and  the  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  females,  55  ;  we  nnd,  in  the  communications  of  the  year,  returns  of  numbers 
from  only  15  of  the  stations  ;  and,  in  these,  28,386  negroes  are  under  the  Brethren's  care. 
Of  7  stations  in  the  Danish  Islands  it  is  stated,  that,  during  the  past  century,  there  have 
been  baptized,  adults  of  both  sexes,  18,503 ;  children,  12,807 ;  baptized  adults  received 
into  church  fellowship,  5,413;  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  13,333;  adults  departed 
this  life,  17,042;  children  ditto,  4,963;  missionaries  of  both  sexes  departed,  152;  chil- 
dren of  missionaries,  65  ;  the  7  congregations  consist,  at  present,  of  nearly  10,000  souls ; 
forming  part  of  the  above  28,386.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  58  missionaries  at  38  sta- 
tions, with  83,021  members,  consisting  of  1,241  whites,  7,286  free  colored,  and  24,494 
slaves.  There  are  nearly  11,000  children  and  adults  in  daily  and  Sunday  schools.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  missionaries,  exhibited  as  accurately  as  in  our  power. 


EUu, 

PomnL 

Pfoifor, 

Lisbt, 

Scbolofield, 

——  Renkewits, 
—— Zorn, 

Eickaeeker, 

— —  MoDtgoinery, 

—  Eberman, 

Zetzeho, 

— -  Taylor, 
— —  Ztppel, 
•—  Robbins, 

Hoeh, 

Seitz, 

Schick, 

Newby, 

Kocbte, 

Coleman, 

-^Thraan, 

Muenxor, 

ZoilMr, 

Bronnar, 

Simon, 

Wright, 

fiaine, 

PasuiTftDt, 

.^—  G«nth, 

Graf, 

Boehmer, 

^■^  Uartman, 

Schmidt, 

Voigt, 

Coultart, 

Tinaon, 

——  Phillippo, 
Flood, 

— £'yl»*» 

—  Taylor, 

Caotlow, 

Clarke, 

Nichols, 

-~~  Gardner, 

Whitoboose, 

Abbott, 

Jos.  Ketley, 

Ja«.  Scott, 
John  Wray, 
J.  Falvna, 
J.UodM, 
Wm.  Cloiigh, 
James  Walton, 
BLGartoide, 


StMtUm. 

Jamaica, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Tobago, 

do. 

do. 
Barbadoes, 

do. 
St  KitU, 

do. 

do. 

da 
Antigua, 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 
Surinam, 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 
Jamaica, 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 
Demerara, 

da 
Beibiee, 
Antigua, 

do. 

da 
Dominica, 
Mootierrat, 

TOL.   Tl. 


Society, 

Brethren. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 
Baptitt. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 
da 
London, 
da 
do. 

da 
da 
da 


Mistionariet. 

J.  Barton, 
J.  Mortier, 
M.  Ricbey, 
J.Wood, 
R.  Hornabrook, 
Joe.  Biggf, 
Wm.  Fidler, 
Jofl.  Fletcher, 
Thot.  Pennock, 
John  Corlett, 
John  Waltert, 
Peter  Duncan, 
J.  Whitehouse, 
J.  Rowdon, 
J.  Barry, 

C.  Wilcox, 
Wm.  Crooka, 
T.  Curtis, 

J.  Greenwood, 
J.  Edoey, 
T.  Murray, 

D.  Barr, 

D.  Kerr, 
John  Burrows, 
Wm.Wood, 
P.  Samuel. 
Henry  Bleby, 
Wm.  Box, 
Wm.  Wedlock, 
Jamei  Pilley, 
Thomas  Harrison, 
R.  Hawkins, 

H.  B.  Britten, 
J.  CulliDgford, 
J.  Cadman, 
T.  Jeffrey, 
J.  Cox, 

E.  Fraser, 
M.  Banks. 

J.  Edmoodson,  Jr. 
J.  Rathbone, 
J.  Briddon, 
M .  Rayner, 
R.Vi^is, 
£.  GrieTea, 
John  Philp, 
C.  Penny, 
John  Shaw, 
J.  Brownell, 
O.  Beard, 
T.Pngh, 
J.  Bom, 
J.Croas, 

15 


SUtion.  Soeiitf. 

Nevis,  Wesleyan. 

Su  Vineants,        do. 

da  do. 

da  da 

do.  da 

da  da 

da  da 

Trinidad,  do. 

Jamaica,  da 

da  da 

da  do. 

da  da 

do.  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  do. 

do.  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  do. 

da  da 

da  da 

do.  da 

do.  do. 

do.  da 

da  da 

da  da 

St  Chrbtopbeta,  da 

da  da 

do.  da 

St  Enstatfns,        da 

St  Bartholomews,  da 

St  Martins,  da 

Tortola,  da 

da  da 

Anffuilla,  da 

BArbadoee,  da 

da  da 

Tobago,  da 

Demerara,  da 

da  do. 

da  da 

da  doi 

Bahama,  da 

da  do* 

da  da 

da  da 

da  da 

da  do. 

da  da 
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[Not. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 
We  gire  the  foUowlDg  as  the  list  of  laborers,  stations,  &c. 


SUUioiL 


W.Cockrmn, 
D.  T.  JooM, 
D.  Lewis, 
LMeOoy, 
— —  Evans, 
J.  Lykios, 
C.  E.  Wilson, 
Abel  Binf  ham, 
ix—  Merrill, 
Leonard  Slater, 
R.  D.  Potu, 
Eran  Jones, 
Wm.Case, 
-'—  Benbam, 
John  Sunday, 
Peter  Jones, 
Beth  Crawford, 
James  Currie, 
David  Sawyer, 
John  Paul, 
James  Gil  ruth, 
M.  Hinckle,  Sen. 
M.  BiDckle,  Jr. 
Russell  Bifelow, 
Charles  Elliot, 
J.  J.  Trott, 
Dl  C.  M'Leod, 
Alexander  Talley, 
Dan  Barnes, 
Thos.  Johnson, 


Bed  Biver, 

do. 
Creeks, 
Sbawnees, 

do. 

do. 
Choctaws, 
BaultdeSLBfarie, 

dOb 

Thomas, 

da 
Valley  Towns, 
U.  Canada, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 
Wyandots, 

da 

do. 

da 
Ojibeways, 
Cberokees, 

da 
Choctaws, 
Oneidas, 
Shawnee, 


Soeiely. 

Ch.  Mis. 

da 
Am.  Bap. 

do. 

ioi 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 
Am.  Meth. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

da 


Jlittionaries. 

Station, 

Sscietf. 

Wm.  Johnson, 

Kansaa, 

Am.  Math. 

— —  Luckenbach, 

N.  Fairfield,  U.  a  Brethren. 

Mikicb, 

da 

da 

— —  Haman, 

da 

da 

Byhan, 

Cherokeea, 

da 

—  Clauder, 

da 

da 

VVm.  Potter, 

da 

A.aCF.M. 

Wm.  Cbamberlin, 

da 

da 

D.  &  Buttrick, 

da 

da 

a  A.  Worcester, 

da 

da 

T.  C.  Btnart, 

CbickasawB, 

da 

J.  Holmes, 

da 

da 

H.  Wilnon, 

da 

da 

C.  Kingsbury, 

ChocUwa, 

da 

C.  Byinffton, 
C.  Washburn, 

da 

da 

Cher.  Ark. 

da 

H.  Palmer, 

da 

da 

A.  Wright, 

Ark.  Choc 

da 

L.  8.  Williams, 

da 

da 

Wm.  F.  VaiU, 

Osages, 

da 

N.  a  Dodge, 

da 

da 

A.  Jones, 

da 

da 

C.  Marsh, 

Green  Bay, 

da 

Wm.  F.  Ferry, 

Blackioaw, 

da 

auaii. 

Wm.  T.  Bontwell, 

Ojibeways, 

da 

da 

da 

S.  Van  Tassel, 

Manmee, 

da 

J.  Elliot, 

Tuscarora, 

da 

A.  Wright, 

Seneca, 

da 

The  Church  mission  at  the  Red  river,  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Three 
churches  have  been  formed,  average  attendance  on  each,  from  250  to  300.  Number  of 
communicants  148,  schools  9,  scholars  393.  This  mission  is  at  a  trading  establishment 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  the  Red  river,  about  30  miles  south  of  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Winipeg,  in  lat.  49^  4'  N.  ion.  98°  W.  The  number  of  settlers  are  700  or  800.  The 
American  Baptists  have  6  churches  among  the  Indians,  containing  in  all  375  members. 
At  the  Valley  Towns,  86  Cberokees  were  admitted  to  the  church  at  one  time.  The  whfM 
church,  165  in  number,  are  members  of  the  Temperance  Society.  At  Sault  de  St.  Marie, 
a  very  special  attention  has  been  given  to  religion.  The  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  the  missionary  stations  in  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  are  1 1,431 ; 
namely,  6,757  Indians,  and  4,774  whites  and  colored.  Nine  stations  are  in  Upper  Canada, 
at  which  2,000  adult  Indians  receive  instruction,  and  400  children.  No  late  returns  have 
been  received  from  the  missions  of  the  Brethren.  The  missions  of  the  American  Board 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  north-western  lakes,  are  in  an  encourag- 
ing state.  In  the  latter  direction  they  are  soon  to  be  considerably  extended.  There  has 
bean  a  remarlcabla  moral  transformation  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians. 

LABRADOR. 

The  United  Brethren  commenced  their  missions  in  Labrador  in  1771.  The  mis- 
aooaries  are 


JRwtMariM. 

-^—  Lundberg, 
— —  Henn. 
—  Herzoerg, 

Fritsche, 

— —  Knaua, 

Beck, 

Glitseh, 

.— *-  Stoerman, 
Krnth, 


Statioii. 

Nain. 

da 

do. 

do. 
Okkak. 

da 

da 

da 

da 


MiBsienariu, 

— —  Meisnor, 
— —  Kunath, 
^^  Koernor, 
Albrecht, 

Stock, 

-^—  Montzel, 

FreyUg. 

^—  Morhardt, 


Bopedala 

da 
da 
BebrooB 
da 
do. 
do. 


Seyeral  of  the  settlements  have  been  harassed  by  strange  trader?,  who  have  entieed 
away  a  number  of  the  people  by  the  promise  of  pro6tab}e  traffic ;  but  every  station  en* 
joys  the  continued  tokens  of  the  divine  favor.  The  number  of  commamcants  is  at  Nain 
111,  at  Okkak  115,  at  Hopedale  106;  Hebron  not  reported. 
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GREENLAND. 
The  names  of  the  laborers  of  the  Brethren's  mission  are  as  follows. 

Mi$n9Mrie$, 

Grillich, 

^-^  Tiatzea, 
^^  Horbrich, 
—  Richtor, 

Eberle, 

MehlboM, 

C.  Koegel, 
— —  Land| 

Returns  of  numbers  are  not  given  for  1832.  In  1831  there  were  at  New  Hernnbut 
162  communicants,  at  Lic[itenau  300 — others  not  reported.  Peace  and  brotherly  love 
are  enjoyed,  and  the  Lord  owns  the  l&bors  of  the  brethren.  The  bad  examples  set  by 
Europeans  occasionally  entangle  some  of  the  younz  people  into  sin,  but  many  of  the 
wanderers  are  brought  to  reflection  and  to  seek  forgiveness  of  Christ. 


Station. 

MiMsionari$$, 

SUUion. 

New  Hernnhut. 

Haellor, 

Liohtanao. 

do. 

J.  Koegel, 

do. 

do. 

—  Buns, 

do. 

da 

Ulbricht, 

do. 

Lichteofeb. 

Kleiiucbmidt, 

FrederickatliaL 

do. 

Ihrer, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Do  Frio, 

do. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Dr.  PimcERToiT,  after  twenty  years*  residence  on  the  continent,  says  that  the 
Bible  cause  is  steadily  gaining  ground  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other 
countries.  "There  are  in  Germany,  individuals  of  the  first  ability,  and  of  the 
deepest  learning,  who  are  now  arrayed  in  defence  of  Bible  principles.  The 
Scriptures  are  introduced  into  thousands  of  schools,  where  it  was  formerly 
unknown ;  and,  as  a  singular  indication  of  the  growing  disposition  of  many  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  I  may  state,  that,  as  your  agent,  I  stand  in  connection 
with  the  principal  Catholic  institutions  and  seminaries  in  Germany,  which  have 
been  receiving  for  ei^ht  or  ten  years  past,  constant  supplies  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  in  order  that  the  students  may  search 
them." 

More  than  200  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  France,  within  a  few  months,  have 
asked  for  supplies  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  thought,  on  pretty  good  grounds, 
that  the  French  government  itself  is  at  this  time  favorable  to  the  introduction 
of  the  New  Testament  into  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom.  France  has 
received  1,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  In  one  year  alone,  between  the  1st  of  April,  1831,  and  the  1st  of 
April,  1632,  M.  Kiefier,  professor  of  Turkish  in  the  college  of  France,  actually 
circulated  no  less  than  176,139  copies  of  the  Bible  in  France.  He  performed 
at  once  all  the  duties  of  correspondent,  clerk,  and  depositary. 

The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  whose  seat  of  operations  is  in  the  valley  of 
Barmen,  publishes  a  missionary  sheet,  which  counts  12,706  subscribera.  There 
are  many  towns  and  villages  in  Germany,  where  this  religious  gazette  is  more 
read  than  any  political  journal.  In  Berlin,  it  has  1,725  subscribers,  and  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Wupper  alone,  2,000.  The  profits  of  the  publication  enabled  the 
committee  to  begin  the  building  of  a  mission-house,  but  as  the  profits  were  not 
adequate  to  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  some  Christians  of  Elberfield  have 
lent,  without  interest,  the  sum  of  20,000  fi-ancs.  The  receipts  of  the  society  in 
1831,  were  about  37,500  francs  ;  a  considerable  sum,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  society  embraces  but  a  part  of  the  Prussian  States  on  the  Rhine,  and  that 
there  are  other  missionary  societies,  as  at  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Konigjsberg,  and 
Dresden,  and  that  the  missionary  society  at  BAsle  has  powerful  auxiliaries. 

A  grant  of  24,000  German  and  Italian  tracts  has  been  made  by  the  London 
Religious  Tract  Society  to  a  friend  for  distribution  at  Genoa,  where  thejr  are 
greatly  needed,  but  where  many  difficulties  impede  a  wide  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth. 


118  BRITISH   NATIONAL  DEBT.  [NoY. 

During^  the  last  two  years,  probably  100,000  copies  of  difierent  relig;ioua 
pablicatioDs  have  been  published  at  St  Petersburg.  A  translation  of  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest  is  ready  for  the  press.  Books  and  tracts  have  been  distributed  in 
every  part  of  the   empire,  where   English,  French,  Germans,  and  Swedes 

reside. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Bavaria,  the  clergy  are  more  zealous  to  prevent  the  people  from  reading  the 
Scriptures.  The  London  Tract  Society  have  determined  to  print  and  send  to  a 
friend  in  Bavaria,  10,000  copies  of  tracts,  containing  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  on  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Of  71,509  copies  of  the  Bible  circulated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Society 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  1831,  38,787  have  been  circulated  among  Roman 
Catholics.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  no  obstacle  to  a  complete  circulation  of 
the  Bible,  arises  from  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  read  them,  as 
the  law  precluding  those  who  cannot  read  from  marriage  or  public  employment, 
renders  education  universal,  and  all  would  be  happy  to  possess  the  whole  or 
ftny  part  of  the  sacred  writings. 


BRITISH  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

From  a  very  remote  period,  the  kings  of  England  were  accustomed  to  cod* 
tract  debts.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  were 
pawned  for  the  repayment  of  moneys  which  that  monarch  borrowed  to  defray 
the  charges  attending  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  funding  system 
commenced  in  England,  properly  speaking,  shortly  after  the  revolution  in  1688. 
For  a  few  years  following  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  sums  were  bor- 
rowed for  short  periods,  and  partially  repaid,  so  that  the  first  transaction  which 
assumed  the  character  of  a  permanent  loan,  was  when,  at  the  establishment  of 
the  bank  of  England,  in  1693,  its  capital,  amounting  to  £1,200,000,  was  ad- 
vanced to  government  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent.  The  first  loans  obtained  on 
the  credit  of  parliament,  were  contracted  for  in  the  year  1690,  three  years  before 
the  granting  of  the  bank  charter.  These  were  for  the  several  sums  of  £2^,000, 
and  £500,^)0.  The  time  for  their  repayment  was  limited  to  three  years,  and 
certain  branches  of  revenue,  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  mortgaged 
for  that  period.  In  the  years  immediately  following,  the  public  exigencies  called 
for  still  further  advances,  and  sums  were  borrowed  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and 
for  terms  of  years.  It  was  found,  however,  that  tlie  revenues  assigned  fell  short 
in  their  produce  of  the  sums  required,  as  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697,  a  deficiency  of  rather  more  than  £5,000,000  existed,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  bank.  This  new  debt  was  gradually  discharged  by  ^overn^ 
*  ment,  together  with  other  outstanding  claims ;  so  that  in  1706,  the  sum  due  the 
bank  was  again  reduced  to  £1,200,000,  the  amount  of  its  original  capita],  and  the 
public  debt,  which  in  1697  amounted  to  21  ^  millions,  was  brought  down  to  little 
more  than  £16,000,000,  though  in  the  mean  time,  the  government  had  raised  up 
a  new  creditor,  by  borrowing  £2,000,000  at  8  per  cent  interest,  from  the  new 
East  India  Company.  In  the  mean  time,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to 
for  raising  money,  such  as  annuities  for  lives  and  terms  of  years,  lotteries,  and 
tontines,  or  annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
nation  was  again  involved  in  a  continental  war,  and  tlie  debt  increased  in  eight 
years  from  £16,000,000  to  £54,000,000.  In  1717,  the  debt  was  reduced  within 
48^  millions,  the  annual  charge  in  respect  to  which  amounted  to  £3,117,296,  but 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  being  about  this  time  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent, 
some  partial  relief  was  obtained  in  that  manner. 
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In  1717,  the  first  funding  of  excheqaer  bills  was  effected  by  the  conversion 
of  their  amount  into  perpetual  5  per  cent  annuities ;  two  millions,  then  held  by 
the  bank  of  England,  were  converted  in  this  manner  by  a  private  arrangement 
with  the  directors.  In  1720,  the  South  Sea  act  was  passed,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  reduce  all  the  public  debts  under  one  head  of  account,  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  interest  For  this  end  the  company  was  authorized  to  take  in,  either 
by  subscription  or  purchase,  both  the  redeemable  and  the  irredeemable  debt  of  the 
nation.  The  directors  were  empowered,  under  the  provision  of  the  act,  to  raise 
the  money  required,  either  by  calls  on  the  existing  proprietors,  or  by  receiving 
subscriptions  for  new  stock,  by  the  granting  of  annuities,  or  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  debentures,  and  the  amount  to  which  the  capital  of  the  c<ftnpany  might 
thus  be  enlarged,  was  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  public  debts  which  it  ac- 
quired.   The  failure  of  this  magnificent  bubble  is  well  known. 

From  this  period  to  1739,  scarcely  a  session  passed  without  some  addition 
being  made  to  the  debt  of  the  nation.  Sometimes  the  annual  deficiency  waa 
made  good  by  anticipations  of  certain  duties ;  at  other  times  by  advances  from 
the  bank  of  England,  or  by  lotteries,  the  blanks  in  which  were  entitled  to  annul-' 
ties.  The  debt  in  1739,  was  46||  millions,  but  the  Spanish  war  brought  with  it 
as  an  augmentation  of  the  public  burthen,  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
the  debt  was  more  than  78,000,000.  The  return  of  confidence  at  this  time 
occasioned  so  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  public  securities,  that  in  1749, 
the  interest  on  three  fourths  of  this  amount  was  reduced  to  3i  per  cent,  and 
thus  commenced  the  account  of  stock,  which  has  since  been  continued  under 
the  head  of  3  per  cent  reduced  aiAiuities.  The  stock,  bearing  the  same  rate  of 
interest  wherein  the  largest  financial  operations  of  the  government  have  of  lato 
years  been  conducted,  and  from  whioh,  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  has  always 
been  made  preferably  the  object  of  public  traffic,  is  the  consolidated  annuities, 
known  familiarly  as  3  per  cent  consols. 

So  little,  however,  was  effected  during  the  eight  years  of  peace  in  reducing 
the  public  debt,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years'  war  in  1756,  it  still 
amounted  to  75,000,000 ;  and  this  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  was  augmented 
to  139,000,000.  Twelve  years  of  profound  peace  reduced  the  debt  only 
£10,400,000.  When  the  war  with  America  commenced,  the  funded  and  un- 
funded  debt  remained  at  £129,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  178G,  the 
whole  obligations  of  the  government  amounted  to  268,000,000,  containing  an 
annual  charge  on  the  country  of  £9,512,235. 

In  March,  1796,  Mr.  Pitt's  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  was  brought  for- 
ward. An  estimated  surplus  of  £900,000  in  the  revenue  was,'  for  this  purpose, 
raised  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  one  million.  This  annual  million  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  regularly  and  progressively  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  open  market ;  the  interest  payable  on  the  amounts  thus  purchased,  was  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  accrued,  to  be  applied  in  augmenting  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners,  so  that  the  whole  would  operate  with  a  determinate  and  accele- 
rated velocity  ;  and  the  fund  was  further  to  be  assisted  in  other  ways.  But  this 
plan  was  found  ^totally  inefficacious.  Its  fallacy  consisted  in  the  continuance 
and  enlargement  of  the  system  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue  existed, 
and  when,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  show  of  thus  redeeming  the  na- 
tional incumbrances,  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  public  debts  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  1793,  the  public  debt  was  260,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  war, 
which  terminated  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  debt  was  620,000,000.  The 
short  interval  of  repose  effected  no  diminution.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteen 
years'  war,  this  debt  reached  865,000,000,  entailing  an  annual  charge  of  more 
than  £30,000,000.  At  this  period  the  annual  income  of  the  sinking  fund 
amounted  to  £13,400,000 ;  but  exhausted  as  the  nation  was  by  the  stupendous 
efforts  it  had  made  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  collection  of  the  taxes  necessary  for  maintaining  this  fund  in  its  in- 
tegrity. Since  the  peace,  an  annu^  saving  to  the  country  has  been  effected  of 
about  £1,080,000. 
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The  following  is  the  state  of  the  debt  in  Jannaiy,  163L 

UaMdaeroed  capital  of  pernanent  fund«d  debt, £TSF!^SifiBJ 

Capital  of  terminable  annuities  for  livos  and  terma  of  yean, 56,055,373 

Amoant  of  ootftaDding  exchequer  bills,        . 87^1,650 

ToUlaiiioantofcapiulofdebt,riuidedaiidiiafaiidid,      .              .  £840,&U^ 

Annual  charge  is  as  follows : 

Intaraat  and  charge*  of  Riana^tnest  on  funded  debt, £94,377;379 

Amoont  of  termiDable  anouitici,  . 3^297^ 

Inlereat  of  exeboquer  biUa, 675,000 

^               ToUl  aoDoal  charge, £S6;3I9,754 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  unfunded  debt  is  mostly  in  the  foim 
of  exchequer  bills.    It  generally  amounts  to  about  90  or  40  millions. 


ALGIERS. 

The  following  article  lately  appeared  in  ^The  Semenr,**  published  at  Pans. 

Pfltptilohon.— Moors,  about  10,000;  Negroes,  Bedouins,  and  Biskeras,  about  2,000; 
Jews,  about  6,000 ;  Europeans,  about  5,000.  The  division  of  the  sexes  is  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third  male  and  two  thirds  female  among  the  Moors  and  Negroes ;  of 
one  half  male  and  one  half  female  among  the  Jews ;  and  of  eleven  twelfths  male  and 
one  twelfth  female  among  the  Europeans :  the  difference  in  these  classes  is  accounted 
for;  as  to  the  Mussulmans,  by  their  polygamy,  and  by  the  number  of  female  slaves  or 
domestics  kept  by  them ;  and  as  to  the  Europeans,  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
without  families.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  since  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the 
native  population  has  diminished  two  thirds:  emigration  began  with  the  rich,  and 
extended  to  the  lower  classes :  it  continues  in  proportion  as  French  authority  appears  to 
become  fixed  and  stable. 

Places  of  Warship. — There  are  57  mosques  scattered  in  difierent  quarters :  the  largest 
and  most  frequented  are  those  of  the  streets  of  the  Marine  and  the  Divan.  The  Jews 
have  178]rnagogues:  and,  since  the  French  have  occupied  the  city,  a  chapel  for  Catholic 
worship  has  been  opened. 

Schools, — In  all  quarters  are  small  schools  for  the  children  of  Mussulmans:  the 
instruction  which  the  children  receive  is  confined  to  some  passages  of  the  Koran  and  to 
the  Arabic  language :  the  method  pursued  is  much  like  that  of  mutual  instruction.  Two 
Frenchmen,  Messrs.  Gattler  and  Beaavais,  have  each  established  a  school  in  which  they 
ttach  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  belles  lettres.  There  is  also 
a  charity  school  of  girls  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Launeau. 

JJteraturt. — There  are  at  Algiers  a  lithographic  press,  two  libraries,  and  readbg- 

rooms.    M.  Rolland  de  Bussy,  Jr.,  director  of  the  army  press,  has  charge  o(  the 

'*  Alflsrine  Monitor,"  the  newspaper  which  contains  the  acts  of  the  government,  and 
legaland judicial  notices. 


SAVINGS  BANKS,  ENGLAND,  WALES,  AND  IRELAND. 

Na  of  depotitort  under  £30  each,  919,166  No.  of  Friendly  Societies, 

"  "  Do.  Charitable  Societies, 


Do. 

50 

118,761 

Do. 

100 

63,821 

Do. 

150 

18,397 

Do. 

SOO 

8^378 

Above 

900 

3,918 

Total  amountg,  including  depoeiton.   499,400 
Amount  of  invectments.  ^^^^^]^ 

Average  amount  of  each  depositor,  »9w 

Total  Na  of  depoeitort,  493,441 

Of  the  number  of  accounts  in  England,  nearly  one  eighth,  and  of  the  gross  number  of 
depositors,  more  than  one  ninth  are  included  in  the  returns  ih>m  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  returns  from  the  county  of  Dublin,  include  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
accounts  for  Ireland. 
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ERAS  CORRESPONDING  WITH  1833. 


Roman  year. 

2,586 

Spanish, 

1,871 

Olympiads, 

652 

Persian  Era,  (Parsee,) 

1,202 

Year  A.  M.  Constantinople, 

7,341 

Armenian,  Common, 

1,282 

Do.        Alexandrian, 

7.235 

Do.        Ecclesiastical, 

1,281 

Do.       Jewish, 

5,593 

Hegira, 

1,248 

Era  of  Nabooaasar, 

2,681 

Caliyug, 

4,934 

Egyptian, 

1,549 

Salivahana, 

1,756 

Julian  Period, 

6,546 

Vicramaditjra, 

1.889 

Dioclesian, 

1,549 

Bengalee, 

1,239 

Seleucides, 

2,144 

Fusiee,  (Bengal,) 

1,240 

Death  of  Alexander, 

2,156 

Do.    (Telinga,) 

1,242 

Era  of  Tyre, 

1,957 

Parasurama, 

1,008 

Cesarian  of  Antioch, 

1,881 

Chinese,       11th  month  of  7l8t 

Cycle. 

Era  of  Abraham, 

3,848 

m 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

TfR  following  18  a  summary  of  the  state  of  education  in  Sunday  and  other  Church  of 
England  schools  for  the  religious  iostractioa  of  the  poor,  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
at  two  different  periods. 

HestUt  in  1826. 
Hie  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  preceding  census  of  1821,  was  11,978,875. 

Sekoch,       8ekolur$» 
fietnrnfl  in  which  the  schooli  are  accnrat«Iy  giTen,  7,475  474,998 

934 
ToUl,       8,399 
Result  in  1832. 
Population  by^  census  of  1831,  was  18,894,574. 


410  ichoob  entered,  the  children  of  which  wore  omitted, 
Calculatioo  opoo  retuioe  not  received, 


90,500 
55,000 

550,498 


Betami  aceurttely  given, 
CaJcuIation  on  retorne  not  received, 

Total, 


Sehoolt, 

10,965 

9,013 

19,978 


Sckol9r$, 

740,005 

160,090 


900,095 


MOUNTAINS  IN  EUROPE. 


1.  Hesperian.  Including  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  Pyrenees.  They  are  divided  into  southern,  central,  and  northern  groups.  The 
southern  includes  the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  liorena,  and 
Sierra  de  Toledo.  The  central  is  about  250  leagues  in  extent,  from  its  commencement 
at  the  rock  of  Lisbon  to  cape  St.  Martin.  It  is  formed  of  two  great  chains,  which  are 
teperated  by  plains,  that  are  considered  the  highest  in  Europe,  being  from  2,200  to  2,800 
feet  above  tiie  sea.  The  northern  group  is  the  Pyrenean,  in  length  about  90  leagues,  and 
greatest  breadth  nearly  80.  The  whole  surface  of  ground  covered  by  this  chain,  is 
about  1,200  square  leagues.    The  highest  peak  is  11,424  feet,  which  is  La  Maladetta. 

2.  jSlpine.  The  Alps  are  the  principal  trunk  from  which  the  various  chains  proceed  thai 
stretch  over  part  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Turkey.  Ther 
are  divided  into  Cevennes  or  western  group,  Vosges,  mountains  of  Jura,  central  grou^ 
•outhero  group  or  Appemaes,  eastern  group  as  Pindus,  and  the  Balkan,  northern  group»  or 
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[Not. 


Carpathian,  and  mountaiDs  io  the  west  of  Germany.  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in 
Europe,  is  15,732  feet  and  is  in  latitude  45°  50',  and  in  Ion.  6"^  52'.  One  of  the  highest 
habitations  in  Europe,  is  the  viilag:e  of  Saint  Veran,  south-east  of  fort  Queiras,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  where  the  Po  talces  its  rise.    Tiie  height  is  6,693  feet. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Alps  arrange  themselves  in  belts,  (he  limits  of 
which  are  strictly  defined  by  elevation  and  temperature.  The  oranf^e,  olive,  and  fig,  do 
not  pass  the  hei^t  of  1,000  feet,  the  vine  1,600,  the  chestnut  2,800,  the  oak  3,800,  the 
pine  6,500,  heath,  fern,  &g.  reach  to  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  may  be 
placed  on  the  northern  face  at  8,700,  on  the  southern  at  9,700. 

3.  Ctn-siean  and  Sardinian,    The  highest  peak  Is  in  Corsica,  and  is  9,169  feet. 

4.  Taurie  or  Cimmerian.  Three  fourths  of  the  Crimea,  the  ancient  Chersonesos 
Taurica,  presents  a  vast  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  3 
leagues  broad  and  40  long. 

5.  Sarmatian  or  Russian.  From  the  Carpathian  mountains  (here  are  no  elevatioos 
of  any  importance  as  far  as  the  Baltic  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  table  land  of  Russia, 
is  1,119  feet. 

6.  Brittanic,  The  greater  part  of  England  is  not  only  hilly,  but  mountains  of  some 
magnitude  are  found  in  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales.  The  highest 
mountain  is  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  4,380  feet. 

7.  Scandinavian.  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  Cape  Lindesnoes,  in  Nor- 
way, as  far  as  the  North  cape,  380  leagues.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  100  leagues. 
Sneehaetan,  the  highest  of  the  mountains,  is  8,120  feet. 

The  preceding  facts  are  abridged  from  a  long  article  in  the  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac,  for  1833,  taken  by  the  conductors  of  that  work  from  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Recueil  de  voyages  et  de  Memoires,"  published  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
The  whole  number  of  mountains  whose  height  is  given,  is  971. 
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The  square  mile  used  in  the  following  statements  is  the  German,  which  is  about  equal 
to  21j^  English  square  miles.  The  tables  were  originally  published  in  the  "  Almanac  de 
Gotha,"  a  publication  of  extensive  circulation  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


CataUriBi, 

Surfaet. 

Austria, 

12,150.05 

Belgium, 

497.93 

Cracow, 

23.81 

Denmark, 

2,465.5 

France, 

10,086.73 

German  Confederation,^ 

not  includ.  Prussia, 
Holstein,  Austria,  & 

^      4,433.73 

Luxemburg, 

Great  Britain, 

5,556.08 

Greece, 

717.53 

Holland, 

534.93 

Ionian  Islei) 

47.12 

Italy,  papal, 

811.80 

Lucca, 

19.5 

Modena, 

98.71 

Ottoman  Empire, 

9,933.25 

Parma  and  Placentia, 

103.92 

Portugal, 

1,722.18 

Prussia, 

5,076.49 

Russia, 

72,861.31 

St.  Marino, 

1.06 

Sardinia, 

1,374.11 

Sicilies,  (two) 

1,987.40 

Spain, 

8,446.9 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

18,734.15 

Switzerland, 

673.4 

Tuscany, 

395.86 

Inhabitants. 

32,071,935 

3,533,538 

128,480 

2,012,998 

32,897,152 


14,648,641 

24,062.947 

637,700 

3,444,550 

208,100 

2,592,329 

143,400 

876,400 

9,545,300 

437,400 

3,144,000 

13,094,540 

44,220,600 

7.000 

4,166,877 

7,414,717 

13,953,959 

3,914,963 

1,985,000 

1,275,000 


Inhai.  to  aq,  mile. 

2,620 
7,096 

816 
3,261 


Milftru. 
271,400 


8,808 

4,880 

888 
4,569 
4,416 
3,198 
7,353 
8,814 

951 
4,205 
1,825 
2,679 

607 
6,602 
3,164 
3,730 
1,641 

285 
2,947 
8,225 


314,268 


109,98 

48,000 
5,600 
9,100 

m 

278,000 

1,820 

50,600 

165,000 

1,089,100 

28,000 
80,000 
46,000 
188.670 
88,678 
8,000 
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EUROPE  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 


Ctmmtrf. 


Colauiw,  Surfact. 

In  Europe,  2,465.50 

Without  Europe,  234.45 

GreenUnd,  300. 

West  Indies,  8.4 

Tnuiquebar  and  Guinea,  26.05 

Total  Denmarlc,  2,699.95 

Within  Europe,  14,086.73 

Without  Europe,  1,566.7 

Id  the  Indies,  29. 

Africa,  not  incl.  Algiers,  152. 

America,  1,385.7 


Total  France,  11,653.43 

GasAT  Britaiit,  In  Europe,  6,556.08 

In  Asia,  crown,  978.36 


F&ANCX, 


Ottomait  Emp. 


PomruoAJL* 


RUMXAy 


Spaxv, 


In  Asia,  E.  India  Com. 

62,047.83 

Immedtat.  Ter. 

27.393.54 

States  under  protect. 

24,654.29 

In  Africa, 

5,723.05 

America, 

16,576.26 

Australia, 

7,106. 

Total  Great  Britain, 

87,987.58 

In  Europe, 

9,733.26 

Asia, 

20,6890)2 

Africa, 

16,750.76 

Total  Ottoman  Emp* 

4,798.92 

In  Europe, 

1,722.18 

In  Africa, 

28,489.82 

In  Asia, 

812.6 

Total  Portngal, 

80,624.60 

In  Europe, 

75.154.69 

Casan, 

11,741.24 

Astrachan, 

14,506.24 

Caucasus, 

6,029.36 

Siberia, 

193,002.25 

Tscoky, 

12,106.25 

Kirguises, 

84,437.5 

In  America, 

23,126. 

Total  Russia, 

870,192.53 

In  Europe, 

8,446.9 

In  Asia, 

156.16 

Africa, 

2,504.62 

America, 

67.6 

Australia, 

2,420. 

Total  Spain, 

In  Europe, 

St.  Bartholomew, 

Total  Sweden* 
▼OL.  n. 


18,684.18 

18,784.15 

2.76 


Inhat,      Inkak,  Utq.mL 

2,018,000  816 

80,300  842 

6,000  80 

46,300  6,511 

28,000  1,026 


18,786.9 


2,093,800 

32,897,152 

446.430 

96,000 

100,830 

249,900 

83,343,682 

24,062,947 

826,000 

111.736,178 

77,743,178 

33,993,000 

248.735 

1,770.728 

60,000 

138,704,689 

9,545.300 

10,290,400 

8,114,400 

22,960,100 

3,144,000 

1,067,000 

676,900 

4,776,900 

48,308,600 

6.746,000 

2,601,000 

2,074,000 

1,958,000 

12,000 

450,000 

60,000 

61,190,660 

13,953,959 

209300 

952,600 

6,400 

2,501,000 

17,622,769 

8,914,968 
18,000 

8,982,968 


8,658 

856 
8,108 

663 
1,801 


4,880 

846 

2,196 

2,196 

1,588 

48 

106 

8 


961 
497 
186 


1,825 

87 

1,842 


648 
488 
489 
844 
10 

18 
8 


1,661 

1,862 

880 

98 

1,088 


286 

6,646 


16 
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REVENUES  AND  CHARGES  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  FOR  1829-30. 


Revenues, 

Charges, 

RsxtnMts 

.    Cksrgtt. 

Minti, 

£3fi.4'5J 

£^^.7^)8 

Bank  Profits,                        £8,640 

Pott  OfBce, 

J3-2;Vo 

1-2S947 

Militarr, 

£9,103^1 

Btampa. 

4QH','*2 

in.-).C74 

Ava  liMlemoificatioa,            93.530 

Judicial, 

IM.JJTO 

1.694  908 

Bhiiripore,                              34  600 

Land, 

14  3M,t;<iO 

3,323  9^5 

Pub«i.iH-4,                             392^ 

Cu«lumf, 

1,H:{7.1-J7 

19i;.QI6 

Civil  l.'|iar«»«»a, 

1,781,171 

Ced«d  Territory, 

{nO.UTG 

14:),'  '.>6 

Piovii.ri-tl  KatlalloM,4kc. 

132,134 

Birineao  Coaiioaf, 

1(M,-.M'J 

41.760 

Cl-iiiii<<  on  I'arnntic, 

94,000 

Bait, 

2.4il.»il9 

607  691 

Buil  li.i^d  and  Uepairs, 

5i6.201 

Opium, 
Uarioo, 

1,757.400 

66-;.  423 

Miliiaty, 

9,103,091 

61,769 

339,410 

Total,                        £22^1^16  £18^,7(8 

Deduct  mitUk«,                847,500 

Tot  a  1  Reven  uea,        £22,054,416 

Interest  on  Dobta, 

2,139,117 

Total  Charcea, 
Expenaoa  of  Sl  Helena, 

£21,027,819 

93,004 

£ai.\30jm 

Expeates  in  England, 

l,742,ja 

Grand  toul  of  Charcea, 

£22,861965 

Deduct  Re%'onaea, 

22,QM,416 

Eitimated  iorploi  ChAffS, 


£806,5(9 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  IN  1821,  AND  1831,  DISTINGUISHING 

THE  SEXES. 


Bedford    . 
Berks  .     . 
Bucks .     . 
Cambridge 
Chester    . 
Cornwall  . 
Ctimberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham  . 
Essex  .    . 
Gloucester 
Hants  .    . 
Hereford  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent    .    . 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lmcoln    . 


ENGLAND. 

1821. 

1831. 

•        •        •         1 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males. 

Fewules. 

TtUL 

,      40,385 

43,331 

83,716 

46,350 

49.033 

95,383 

.      65,546 

66,431 

131,977 

72,453 

72.836 

145,289 

64,867 

69,201 

134,068 

71,734 

74,795 

146,529 

60.301 

61,608 

121,909 

72,031 

71,924 

143,955 

.     132,952 

137,146 

270,098 

164,152 

170,258 

334,410 

.     124,817 

132,630 

237,447 

146,949 

155,491 

302,440 

75,600 

80,524 

156,124 

81,971 

87,710 

169,681 

,     105,873 

107,460 

213,333 

117,740 

119,430 

237,170 

.     208,229 

230,811 

439,040 

235.630 

258,538 

494,163 

68,934 

75,565 

144,499 

76,546 

82,716 

159,252 

99,100 

108.573 

207,673 

121,701 

132,126 

253,827 

.     144,909 

144,515 

289,424 

158,885 

158,352 

317,237 

.     160,451 

175,392 

335,843 

165,063 

201,841 

386,904 

^mmSk 

.     138,373 

144,925 

283,298 

152,097 

162,216 

814,313 

.      51,552 

61,691 

103,243 

65,715 

55,261 

110,976 

64,121 

65,593 

129,714 

71,395 

71,946 

143,341 

24,020 

24,751 

48,771 

26,365 

26,784 

53,149 

.     209,833 

216,183 

426,0)6 

234.572 

244,583 

479,155 

.     512,476 

540,383 

1,052,859 

650,389 

686,465 

1,336,S54 

86,390 

88,181 

174,571 

97,556 

99,447 

197,003 

.    141^70 

141,488 

283,058 

168,717 

158,527 

317,244 

1833.] 
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Middlesex     . 

Monmouth    . 

I>4orfoIk     .     . 

Kortharopton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop    . 

Somerset 

SUflbrd 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmorland 

Wilts   .     . 

Worcester 

York — East  Riding 
North  Riding 
West  Riding 


Males. 

533,573 

37,278 

16jb',892 

79,575 

95,354 

94,491 

68,817 

9,223 

102,()5tj 

170,199 

171,668 

132,410 

189,871 

116,705 

133,827 

25,513 

108,213 

90,259 

92,761 

90,153 

397,542 


1821. 

Females. 

610,958 

34,555 

177,476 

82,908 

103,611 

95,:W2 

68,154 

9,264 

104,097 

185,115 

169,372 

138,132 

208.787 

116,314 

140,565 

25,846 

113,944 

94,165 

97,688 

93,228 

401,815 


Total. 

1,144.531 
71,833 
344,363 
162,483 
198,965 
186,873 
136,971 
18,487 
206,153 
355,314 
341,040 
270,542 
398,658 
233,019 
274,392 
51,359 
222,157 
184.424 
190,449 
183,381 
799,357 


1831. 

Males.       Females. 


Total. 


Total  of  England    .      5,483,679   5,777,758  11,261,437 


631,493 

51,095 

189,305 

87,889 

160,157 

110,443 

76,055 

9,721 

110,788 

194,169 

206.895 

145,761 

230,855 

135,326 

165,761 

27,594 

117,118 

103,367 

98,524 

93,232 

485,845 


727,048 

47,035 
200,749 

91,387 
116,755 
114,877 

75,671 
9,664 
111,715 
209,739 
203,588 
150,543 
255,471 
•137,002 
171,227 

27,447 
122,063 
107,989 
105,484 

97,641 
490,570 


1,358.541 
98,130 
390,054 
179,276 
222,912 
225,320 
151,726 
19,885 
222,503 
403,908 
410,488 
296,304 
486,326 
272,328 
336,988 
35,041 
239,181 
211,356 
204,008 
190,878 
976,416 


6,375,394  6,713,944  13,089,338 


WALES. 


Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigan  . 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh   . 

Flint    .     . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


Total  of  Wales 


21,784 
21,853 
27,898 
43,577 
28.412 
87,785 
26,733 
50,427 
16,479 
29,743 
34,530 
11,266 


23,279 
21,760 
29,886 
46,662 
29.546 
38,726 
27,051 
51,310 
17,903 
80,156 
89,479 
11,193 


45,063 
43.613 
57,784 
90,239 
57,958 
76,511 
63,784 
101,737 
84,382 
69,899 
74,009 
22,459 


850,487      366,951      717,438 


23,475 
23.896 
80,868 
48,648 
31,810 
41,388 
29,924 
63,284 
17,334 
88,043 
37,947 
12,453 


24,850 
23,867 
83,912 
52,007 
33,943 
41.779 
30,088 
63,328 
18,276 
83,487 
48,477 
12,198 


48,325 
47.768 
64.780 

100,655 
65,753 
83,167 
60,012 

126.612 
86,609 
66.486 
81,424 
24,661 


394,076      411,161      806,236 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff  . 

Berwick 

Bute    . 

Cailhness 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries  . 

Edinburgh 

Elgin  .    . 

File     .    . 

Forfar .     . 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkendbright 

Lanark  .  . 


72.388 
47,776 
61,077 
20.193 
15,976 

6,474 
14,196 

6,356 
13,046 
33,572 
80,759 
14,292 
53,540 
62,071 
16.828 
42.304 
13,540 

3,660 

18,606 

116,386 


83,004 
49.541 
66.222 
23,368 
17,409 
7.323 
16.042 
6,907 
14.271 
37,306 

103,755 
16.870 
61,016 
61.359 
18,299 
47,853 
15,578 
4.102 
20,397 

129,002 


155,887 
97,316 

127,299 
43.561 
83.385 
13,797 
30,238 
13,263 
27,317 
70,878 

191.514 
31,162 

114,556 

113,430 
35,127 
90,157 
29,118 
7,762 
88,903 

244,887 


82.682 
60,059 
69,717 
22,743 
16,239 

6,495 
16,359 

7,095 
16,321 
34,829 
99,911 
15.779 
60,780 
65.093 
17,397 
44.510 
16,016 

4.619 

18,969 

160,229 


96,069 
61,366 
75,388 
25.861 
17.809 

7.656 
18.170 

7,634 
16,890 
38,941 
119,681 
18,452 
68,059 
74,513 
18,748 
60,287 
16,416 

4.563 

21,621 

166,690 


177,661 

101.425 

145,055 

48,604 

84.048 

14,151  , 

84,529 

14.729 

33,211 

73.770 

219,592 

84,231 

128.839 

189.606 

36.146 

94,797 

81,481 

9,072 

40,690 

816,818 
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I »7 


1821. 

MaUa,        Fim4les. 


Total 


Linlithgow   ....  10,703  11,982  22,686 

Nairn 4,082  4,924  9,006 

Orlcney  and  Shetland .  24,070  29,054  53,124 

Peebles 4,973  5,078  10,046 

Perth 66,033  73,017  139.050 

RenA-ew 51,178  60,997  112,175 

Ross  and  Cromarty     .  32,324  86,504  66,828 

Roxburgh     ....  19,408  21,484  40,892 

Seliiirk 3,205  3,432  6,637 

Stirling 31,718  33,658  65,376 

Sutherland    ....  11,088  12,752  23,840 

Wigtown 15,837  17,408  82,240 

Total  of  Scotland    .    .  983,552  1,109,904  2,093,456 


Total  of  England 
Wales  . 
Scotland 

Grand  Total  .    . 


5,483,679  5,777,768  11,261,437 
.  850,J87  366,951  717,438 
.    983,552   1,109,904   2,093,456 


6,817,718   7,254,613  14,072,331 


1831. 

JUlts,        FemaUt. 


10,995 

4,307 

26,594 

6,342 

68,565 

61,154 

84,927 

20,761 

3,394 

85,283 

12,090 

17,078 


12,296 

5,047 

31,645 

6,238 

74,329 

72,289 

89,893 

22,902 

3,439 

87,338 

""13,428 

19,180 


[Nov. 


T«lid. 

28,291 

9,354 

58,289 

10,578 

142394 

138,44S 

743iO 
43,663 
6388 
72.621 
26,518 
96,258 


1,115,132    1,250,675  2,365307 


6,875,394 

894.075 

1,115,132 


6,713344 18,069,838 

411,161      805,236 

1.250,675  2,865307 


7,884,601  8,876,78016,260361 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


Eternity  Realized ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the 

Tbottghlfbl.  By  Robert  Philip,  of  Maberly 
Cbftpel.  From  the  London  Edition.  Boston: 
Pbrkios  dc  Marvia.  Philadelphia:  ilonry  Per- 
kins, pp.  194. 

The  essays  la  this  little  volume  are  on 
Hm  fi>Uowing  subjects:  the  duty  of  real- 
ixlng  eternity,  the  possibility  of  realizing 
•teiiUty,  the  excuses  for  not  realizing  eter- 
nity, faith  believing  unto  eternal  life,  eter- 
tiity  realized  in  the  sanctuary,  eternity 
realized  at  the  sacrament,  eternity  realized 
at  home,  Christ  the  glory  of  eternity. 

Mr.  Philip  is  a  dissenting  minister,  and  is 
settled  in  a  parish  of  Kingsland,  in  Middle- 
sex, in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He  is,  we 
believe,  a  young  man,  as  we  find  that  he 
joined  the  Congregational  board  In  1826. 
lie  has  published  a  number  of  small  books, 
under  the  title  of  <  Guides,'  addressed  to 
tarlous  classes  of  persons.  Judging  from 
notices  in  the  English  publications,  and 
from  a  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  we 
are  disposed  to  place  a  htjrh  value  on  them. 
The  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful,  comes  from  a 
mind  apparently  at  home  in  the  thdughts  of 
the  eternal  world,  deeply  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  time,  and  earnestly  desirous  to 
lead  his  readers  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure.  The  style  is  clear,  emphatic, 
dignified,  and  throughout  in  excellent  taste, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  a  Christian  can 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  solemn  lessons 
Which  the  book  teaches,  without  advantage. 


Such  volumes  are  highly  serviceable  ia 
counteracting  the  unrenectlng  and  tboagfat- 
less  character  of  much  of  the  religions  rad' 
ing  of  the  present  day. 

A  Manual  for  Young  Church  Members. 

By  LsowARD  Bacow,  pastor  of  the  ftit  ebntoh 
in  ^ew  liaren,  Omio.  New  Hafea:  Slephaa 
Cooke.  1833.  pp.  816. 

Mr.  Bacon  speaks  with  his  usual  force 
and  independence  in  this  volume.  He  thus 
describes  some  of  the  efllects  of  the  Con- 
gregational mode  of  church  organization. 

"  1  cannot  but  think  that  if  (he  CongrrgatioDal 
organization  should  he  extensively  adopted  bv 
evanfeiicai  Christians  every  where,  llie  result 
would  be  not  only  a  vast  extension  of  the  prio- 
ciples  and  of  the  life  of  rational  liberty,  but  a 
great  developennent  of  the  spirit  of  Christiaa 
|3urity  and  fioelity,  and  of  the  energy  of  Cbris- 
tian  zeal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  organi' 
zation  should  be  the  only  one;  for  wiierever 
Congregationalism  exists  in  such  a  form  as  to 
operate  to  an^'considerablo  extent  on  I  be  public 
mind,  there,  in  spile  of  opposing  institutioos,  tbe 
principles  of  Congregational  ism  vnU  take  effect 
m  eveiT  quarter.  Sucb  is  tbe  fact  in  this  coao' 
try.  Every  religious  sect  here,  under  wb«ic\*«r 
forms  it  may  be  organized,  is  more  or  less  tf- 
fected  by  those  principles  of  the  pitffnon  which 
have  been  sown  oroadcast  over  tne  land.  Asd 
I  cannot  doubt  that  tbe  ibrmation  of  Coi^r^' 
tionnl  churches  iu  France  and  Germaay,  weaM 
ere  long  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  revival  of 
pure  Christianity  in  those  ccmntries.  The  exis^ 
ing  institutions  of  Protestantism  might  not  indeed 
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be  iobverted;  bat  if  not  to  be  nbverted,  thev 
woald  by  and  by  be  purified  and  quickened.  A 
new  sense  of  individual  power  and  rigbu,  and 
of  individual  responsibility,  would  rouse  the 
minds  of  believers  to  inquiry,  and  stimulate 
Uieir  faculties  to  efibrt  Thus  a  new  leaven 
would  speedily  be  found  working  in  the  Proles- 
tant  community ;  and  a  new  spirit  of  life  and 
liberty  and  strength  would  pervade  the  ancient 
shrines,— >mig^t  I  not  rather  say  ?— the  moulder- 
iBg  mausoleums  of  the  once  gtorious  but  now 
drad  and  decaying  Reformation/' 

Our  readers  can  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  book  by  the  following  table  of  contents : 
constittttioQ  and  rights  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  the  officers  of  a  church,  ordi- 
nances and  ceremonies,  duties  of  church 
members,  discipline  in  a  church,  responsi- 
bilities of  church  members  as  professors  of 
religion,  relation  of  churches  to  each  other, 
responsibility  of  the  New  England  churches. 

The  dosing  chapter  is  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  Congregational  church  members,  urging 
them,  in  view  of  many  affecting  considera- 
tions, *  to  know  what  is  the  hope  of  their 
calling,*  and  to  act  worthily  of  tne  descen- 
dants of  John  Davenport,  and  Thomas 
Hooker,  and  John  Norton,  and  Richard 
HaCher,  and  others  of  whose  labors  the 
world  to  the  last  age  of  time  will  feel  the 
benefits.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Bacon  is  one 
of  manv  evidences  of  an  increasing  attach- 
ment m  New  England  to  the  system  of 
CoogregatioDalism. 

Enays,  on  a  Mim's  Writing  Memoirs  of 

Himwlf.  oa  Decittoo  of  Character,  on  th«  Appli- 
eation  of  tbo  Epithet  Romantic,  and  on  tomo  of 
ibaeaoaea  hj  which  Evangelical  religion  hai  been 
renJetad  lata  acceptable  to  persona  of  cultivated 
taala  By  Joniv  Foiraa.  Fifth  American  £di- 
Uoo.    Boatoa:  Jamaa  Loring.  1833.  pp.31L 

Mr.  Loring  has  here  given  us  a  neat  and 
portable  edition  of  these  celebrated  essays. 
It  would  be  supererogation  in  us  to  com- 
mend John  Foster.  Of  all  living  writers, 
who  stands  l>efore  him  in  point  of  originality, 
or  In  the  dedication  which  he  makes  of  his 
creat  powers  to  the  service  of  mankind  ? 
We  have  noticed  for  a  long  time,  with 
pleasure,  the  thoughtful  character  of  Mr. 
LoriDg's  publications. 

The    Saints'   Everlasting  Rest     By 

KicHAftD  BASTsa.  With  an  Introdoctory  Etaay 
by  Thomaa  Erakloe,  Eaq.  advocate,  author  of  re- 
marks on  the  iotemal  evidence,  &c.  for  the  troth 
•frovealodrelifioD.  Boatoo:  Ferkiaa  dc  Marvin. 
1833.  ppl388. 

This  is  the  most  elegant  and  readable 
editioD  of  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  which  has 
been  issued,  to  our  knowledge,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  reprints  are 
absolutely  wretched.  The  American  pub- 
lishers are  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  or  the 
eonnection  between  the  instrument  or 
means  by  which  truth  is  communicated, 
and  the  effect  produced.  Tlie  Bible  itself, 
in  aoQM  of  the  English  editions^  is  perused 


with  much  more  pleasure  thad  in  a  majority 
of  the  American  editions. 

Mr.  Erskine's  essay  has  not  been  ap* 
pended,  we  believe,  to  any  preceding 
American  edition.  It  is  pertinent  and  highly 
interesting. 

The    History    of  Education  in  New 

Hampshire.  A  discourse  delivered  before  the 
New  liampshire  Historical  Society,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Concord,  June  13.  1833.  By 
Nathakikl  Boutoh.  Concord,  N.  U.  :  Marib, 
Capan  &  Lyon.  1833.  pp.3& 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  patient  research  exhibited  in  this 
pamphlet.  A  large  number  of  important 
facts  are  condensed  into  a  small  space.  No 
individual  who  has  not  made  the  trial  for 
himself  of  preparing  such  documents,  can 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr.  Bouton  for 
his  unpretending  labor.  It  would  eive  us 
great  pleasure  to  copy  a  number  of  pages, 
but  we  must  be  contented  with  selecting  a 
few  statements.  The  number  of  settled 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1700,  was  4;  in 
1767,  65,  or  one  to  every  764  inhabitants ; 
in  1787,  78,  one  to  1,770  inhabitants;  in 
1810, 104,  one  to  2,061  inhabitants ;  in  1820, 
98,  one  to  2,494  inhabitants ;  in  18S0, 130, 
one  to  2,073  inhabitants:  the  number  of 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  1830,  was 
349,  one  to  783  inhabiunts.  Five  ministers 
are  now  living  who  are  more  than  82  years 
old.  The  number  of  lawyers  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1830,  was  232,  or  one  to 
every  1,100  inhabitants.  The  phvsicians 
outnumber  either  of  the  other  prolessioos. 
The  number  of  students  belonging  to  New 
Hampshire,  connected  with  the  diflerent 
colleges  in  1831,  was  170,  equal  to  one  to 
every  1,500  of  the  population.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wood,  D.  D.  of  Boscawen,  now  82 
years  old,  and  truly  the  patriarch  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  personally  instructed  in  his 
own  house  155  pupils,  of  whom  105  entered 
college,  from  40  to  50  the  ministry,  20  the 
law,  and  6  or  7  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Among  his  pupils  were  the  Hon.  Ezekiei 
and  Daniel  Webster.  About  one  person  in 
three  and  a  half  of  the  entire  population 
of  New  Hampshire,  attends  the  common 
school,  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
The  amount  raised  by  law  for  common 
education  in  the  State  is  (90,000,  which 
gives  1^455  to  each  town,  or  one  dollar  to 
each  person  in  the  State,  of  a  suitable  age 
to  attend  school. 

Instractions  and  Observations  concern- 
in;  the  nae  of  the  Chlorides  of  Soda  and  Lime.  By 
A.  6.  LABARaAara,  of  the  royal  academy  of 
medicine  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Jacob 
Poaraa.  Second  edition.  New  Haven:  H. 
Howe,  and  L.  K.  Dow.  1833.  pp.  39. 

A  very  valuable  pamphlet  for  all  who 
wish  to  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere.  The 
directions  which  it  gives,  are  especially 
applicable  to  cities,  where  so  many  of  tfaie 
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causes  of  pestilence  are  constantly  accumu- 
lating. Mr.  Porter  deserves  tlie  thanks  of 
the  community  for  his  translation.  We 
observe  that  the  pamphlet  has  reached  two 
editions,  in  a  condensed  form. 

An  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1833. 

Bj  Thomas  S.  Gmmxb.    CbarlMtoo:  William 
£«tiU.  1633.  pp.  39. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  address,  arc  the  devoted  attachment 
which  it  breathes  to  the  union  of  the  Stales, 
and  the  fearless  acknowledgment  of  the 
providence  of  God  inculcated  on  almost 
every  page.  We  are  glad  that  there  is  one 
man,  we  hope  there  are  many  more,  who 
has  ihe  moral  courage  to  publish  such  ex- 
cellent sentiment:)  as  this  discourse  abounds 
with,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  disunionists ; 
and  in  hearing  of  the  atheists  of  Dr.  Coop- 
er's school.  Considerable  use  is  made  by 
Mr.  Grimk6  of  historical  associations  and 
recollections,  as  means  for  preserving  un- 
broken the  harmony  of  our  government. 
Such  names  as  that  of  Washington  never 
will  be  mentioned  without  effect.  It  will 
be  a  glorious  watchword,  we  doubt  not, 
cento nes  hence.  We  quote  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Grimke's  address. 

"  Bat  what  has  the  sword  ever  done.,  what 
can  the  sword  ever  do,  to  change  the  slave  into 
a  freeman?  The  6i  subject  of  despotism  or 
monarch,  baptized  in  blood,  no  more  becomes  a 
freeman,  than  the  pharisee  plunged  in  the  waves 
of  Jordan,  came  forth  a  Christian.  The  very 
materials  of  the  warrior's  sword,  are  the  mate- 
rials of  (he  tyrant's  chains,  or  the  atheist's 
ffuillotine.  The  sword  may  rescue  the  slave 
from  the  dungeon,  and  cut  asunder  the  *  iron 
that  entered  into  his  soul.'  The  sword  ma}' de- 
liver him  from  the  tyrannical  misrule  of  another} 
but,  can  it  confer  on  him  the  capacity  for  self- 
government? — And  what  is  liberty  without  this? 
—What  is  it,  but  the  fickle,  tempestuous  democ- 
racv  of  Athens :  the  selfish  and  ail-destructive 
ambition  of  Rome ;  the  very  whirlwind  and  hur- 
ricane of  the  French  Revolution  7  The  sword 
cannot  give  to  the  slave  the  virtues  that  public 
BBd  private  life  demand  of  the  freeman.  It  can- 
not kindle  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  spirit  of 
usefulness;  it  cannot  clothe  him  with  the  calm 
and  enlarged  wisdom,  the  moral  courage,  the 
self-denial  and  self-command ;  without  which, 
liberty  is  a  ferocious  and  remorseless  demon,  *  a 
reproach  and  a  by-word  down  to  future  ages.' 
The  sword  cannot  elevate  and  expand  the  soul 
of  the  slave,  and  fill  it  with  high  and  holy 
thoug[hts  of  country  and  brethren,  of  union  and 
constitution,  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  the 
obligations  of  civil  obedience,  of  the  authority  of 
pubnc  sentiment  and  the  supremacy  of  its  moral 
power.  What  but  the  spirft  of  American  insti- 
tutions can  work  the  change  ?  What  but  this 
IS  able  to  cast  out  the  unclean  spirit,  which  fits 
the  slave  to  be  the  maniac  of  a  reign  of  terror, 
or  the  base  satellite  of  imperial  ambition  i 
What— -but  education,  religion,  pence — is  en- 
dued with  power  to  make  liberty  a  blessing,  and 
not  a  curse  ?  The  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions has  ruled  our  country  for  two  centuries, 
and,  what  has  it  not  done  for  us  7  The  sword 
has  bad  the  domiaion  of  the  earth  for  neariy  six 


thoasand  years ;  and,  what  has  it  accomplidied 
for  the  human  race?  Millions  upon  millions 
give  the  answer  from  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
sword  can  never  change  the  slave  mto  a  free- 
man y  for  it  cannot  work  miracles.  It  cannot 
breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  liberty  is 
life." 

Mr.  Grimk6  adopts  a  singular  style  of 
spelling,  which  reminds  us  very  much  of 
Mitford's  attempt.  We  have  such  as  the 
following — wizdom,  ruind,  enthusiasm,  con- 
cievd,  &c. 

At  the  close,  is  the  farewell  address  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Drayton,  who  was  about  to  leave 
Charleston,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Occasional  Discourses,  including  sev- 
eral never  before  published.  B^  Fba.!vcib  Wat- 
la  nd,  president  of  Brown  university.  Bostoa: 
Jamei  Ijoring.  1833.  pp.  37& 

The  discourses  in  this  volume  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — the  moral  dignity  of  the  mission- 
ary entcrprize,  the  duties  of  an  American 
citizen,  the  death  of  the  ex-presidents,  the 
certain  triumph  of  the  Redeemer,  encour- 
agements to  religious  effort,  the  moral  effi- 
cacy of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  ele- 
vated attainments  in  piety  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  abuse 
of  the  imagination,  motives  to  beneficence, 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crncified 
considered,  discourse  on  education,  the  phi- 
losophy of  analofry,  address  on  temperance. 

Our  readers  will  not  need  our  persuasion 
to  induce  them  to  purchase  this  elegant 
volume,  and  ponder  the  weighty  truths 
which  it  conveys.  We  cannot  agree  with 
a  contemporary  in  denying  originality  of 
conception  to  Dr.  Wayland.  The  eermons 
on  the  duties  of  American  citizens,  and  <« 
the  abuse  of  the  imagination,  contain  truths 
of  great  importance,  which,  in  some  of  their 
aspects,  were  new  to  us.  They  have  a 
striking  characteristic, — the  power  to  awa- 
ken the  reader's  mind,  and  urge  him  upon 
exploring  new  fields  of  thought  The  ser- 
mons are  orthodox  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  and  entirely  free  from  denominational 
peculiarities. 

The    Complete    Works  of  the    Rev. 

Andrew  Fuller,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By 
Akdbew  GoNTOir  Pullek.  Tn  two  volumea. 
BoDton :  Lioeuln,  Edmandt  &  Ca  1833.  pjn  873, 
aDd9d4. 

No  present  more  valuable  than  this  has 
been  for  a  long  time  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can community.  Great  numbers  of  all  de- 
nominations, we  doubt  not,  will  join  in  the 
opinion  which  Dr.  Beecher  has  publicly 
given  of  Fuller's  works, — "  next  after  the 
works  of  president  Edwards."  This  edition 
is  the  first  complete  one,  we  understand, 
which  has  appeared  on  cither  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  vast  amount  of  matter  is  com- 
pressed into  two  volumes,  nearly  2,000 
pages,  while  the  type  is  clear  and  distinct 
AukenenofFixIIer  la  prefixed.    We  mn- 
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cercly  hope  that  the  publishers  will  be 
remunerated  for  the  expense  which  they 
have  incurred,  by  a  roost  ample  sale.  The 
purchaser  will  obtain  many  times  over  the 
worth  of  his  money.  Fuller,  Hall,  and 
Foster,  are  names  which  will  long  dignify 
the  particular  denomination  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  rather,  the  Christian  world 
itself. 

The  New  Village  Harmony ;  a  musical 

manaal  for  Sabbath  tchoold  ;  containing^  old  and 
new  lacred  tune*  liarmonized,  for  the  ate  of 
small  ehoira  and  conreronco-meetings,  arranged 
and  composed  by  Charles  Zxunek.  Boston: 
Uocoln,  JiUimands  Sc  Co.  18J3.  pp.  204. 

The  greater  number  of  the  tunes  in  this 
book  are  original.  Besides  being  entirely 
free  from  selections  from  operas,  songs, 
glees,  &c.  it  is,  we  believe,  in  the  true 
style  of  church  music,  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  character  of  the  hymns  which  are  se- 
lected. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  real 
value  of  the  tunes.  The  volume  has  a 
remarkably  neat  and  finished  appearance. 

Missionary  Sermons  and  Addresses,  by 

Eli  Smith,  missionary  to  Syria.  Boston:  Per- 
kins 4k  Marvin.    Fbiladelphia:  Henry  Perkins. 

We  shall  notice  these  productions  more 
'  at  length  in  our  next  number.  Mr.  Smith 
has  acquired  a  high  character  as  an  intelli- 
gent missionary  and  traveller.  His  habits 
of  accurate  observation  and  description  are 
•srare  as  they  are  commendable.  We  learn 
that  his  Researches  have  met  with  a  rapid 
sale,  and  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  revising 
them  for  a  second  edition.  The  sermons 
in  this  little  volume,  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  have  been  listened  to  by  numer- 
ous audiences  with  great  interest.  Mr. 
Smith  is  on  his  return  to  the  Mediterranean. 
He  expecta  to  reside  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  (0  superintend  the  press  which  is  about 
to  be  removed  from  Malta. 

Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion.    By 

William  B.  SrRAoaa,  D.  D.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
With  an  Introdactory  £ssay,by  Leonard  Woods, 
D.  Dl  Also  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  letters 
from  the  Rev.  Drs.  Alexander,  Coffin,  Dana,  Da- 
vis, Day,  De  Witt,  Green,  Griffin,  Hawes,  Hum- 
phrey, il^de,  Lord.  McDowell,  M'llvaine,  Mille- 
aoler,  Miller,  Neill,  Payson,  Porter,  Proudfit, 
Tackier,  Waddel,  and  Wayland.  Becond  edition, 
with  additional  letters.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  k,  Co.  1833.  pp.  428. 

The  additional  letters  in  this  edition  are 
those  from  Drs.  Coffin,  Davis,  De  Witt,  and 
Tucker.  They  will  be  found  to  enhance 
materially  the  value  of  this  interesting  vol- 
ume. UnanimousT  and  very  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  Lectures  and  Letters  in  this 
volume,  have  been  given  in  Great  Britain 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  James  of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers.  The  sale  of 
several  editions  has  also  been  effected. 
This  tecond  American  edition  is  well  printed, 


portable,  and  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  mass  of  the  community.  We  repeat 
what  we  said  on  the  issuing  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, that  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant volume  on  the  subject  of  revivals  of 
religion,  which  has  appeared  in  any  country, 
since  the  days  of  president  Edwards.  We 
cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  same  pub- 
lisher has  in  press  the  entire  works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  one  volume.  The 
price  is  to  be  about  five  dollars. 

ERRATA. 

Iff  our  Inst  number,  page  38,  we  said  thai  the  Bib- 
lical Repogitary  and  Thcolugical  Review,  published 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  is  edited  by  Pruf.  Hodge.  Ws 
should  have  said  the  Biblical  Repertory,  edited  br 
the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexandnr,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  printed  at  Philadelphia.  The  princifMil  contribu- 
tors reside  at  Princeton,  Philadelphia,  and  ths 
vicinity.    It  is  a  well  conducted  and  able  work. 

In  the  present  number,  iho  followins  names  of 
gentlemen,  miiiiionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  in 
the  West  Indies,  should  be  add^d.  On  the  island, 
St.  Johns.  Junchans,  Kleint,  Schmitz,  Duelberg, 
Popp,  ana  II.  Meyer.  On  St.  Croix,  Klingenborg, 
Mueller,  Eder,  Sparmeyer,  Keil,  Blitt,  Plaettner,  ami 
Froytag.  On  St.  Thomas,  Sybrecht,  Damus,  H.  Wled, 
Bocnhof,  Staude,  and  Schmidt. 
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GIBBON    WTLLIAM8,  oid.  pastor,  Bapdrt,  Dover,  NfV 
Uampshiie,  BepU  M. 

TITUS  CO  AN,  Old.  ndsk  Cong.  Boatoo,  Massukasetfs,  Joly 

WILLIAM  ARMS,  ord.  mlas.  Cong.  Boaton,  Mass.  July  ST. 
JOHN  WILDKR,  inH.  putor,  Cong.  Concord,  Mut.  Anr.  7. 
DaNIKL  CROSB/,  Inst,  puior,  Cong.  Charlsstoini,  Mass. 

A  Of.  H. 
DAVIlJ  GREENE,  ord.  ev&ng.  Cong.  Cbsrlsstovn,  Mast. 

Aag.  H. 
CHARLES    FOR6CSH,  Old.   putor,   Cong.  Mwlboimwfa. 

Mm«.Aiir.«L 
W.  H.  WHITTEMGRE,  iosL  psstor,  Cong.  ClarlUm,  Mass. 

Aug.  SL 
ABEL  O.  DUNCAN,  insL  pastor,  Cong.  Hanever,  Masa.  Aag. 

22. 
JOSEPH    WHITPLESET,   lost,  pastor,  Coag.    Baveridll, 

Alius.  Aug.  28. 
THOMPSON  BIRD,  ord.  evEDg.  Pi«s.  Msthaea,  Mass.  Sept. 

9. 
GEORGE  EASTMAN,  Old.  eraag.  Pres.  MeChoeB,  Mass. 

Sept.  9. 
JOSEPH  IX)RING,  onl.  eruig.  Pres.  Mrthuen,  Mssk  SepL  t. 
STEPHEN  N.  Manning,  onl.  evBug.  Pres.  Methuen,  Mass. 

S«p(.  9. 
ROLLIN  H.  NEALB,  Inst,  pastor,  Bsptkt,  Beaton,  Mass. 

Sept.  15. 
WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  ord.  pastor,  Coog.  North  Bridge. 

wator,  Maas.  Sept.  17. 
WALTER  H.  BIDWELL,  oid.  pastor,  Coog.  Medflald,  Ms 

Sept.  19. 
GILES  PEASE,  init.  pastor,  Cong.  l>weU,  Mass.  OctS. 

WILLIAM  W.  NEWELL,  oid.  evang.  Coog.  PzovUeiMS, 
Rhode  Island,  JuJj  15. 

GEORGE  H.  HULIN.  ord.  pastor,  Coog.  North  FairiiaM, 

Connecticut,  Aoril  94. 
STEPHEN  HATES,  init.  pastor.  Cong.  North  Madison,  Ot. 

Jone  19.  __ 

ELISHA  L.  CLEVELAND,  inac  pastor,  New  Haven,   Ot. 

Jill/  24. 
JAMBS  P.  WARNER,  ord.  pastor,  Cong.  LitchSeld,   Sooth 

Farms,  Ct.  July  81.  ^     .      ,.  ^, 

NATHANIEL  UEAVC7,  eid.  pastor,  Baptist,  Maridan,  CC 

sepcas. 

OCTAVinS  WIN8L0W,  last,  paslor,  Baptist,  Msv  Tort, 
New  York,  June  SO. 
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EDWiJtD  FJLIRCmLD,  IdsC  putor,  Baniltoii,  N.  Y.  Jqm 

M. 
ROBERT  VAN  KLEEK,  otd.  daMoa,  Epb.  New  Tock,  N.  Y. 

June  80. 
ABRAM  B.  HART,  ord.  deacon,  Epie.  Nov  Yeric,  N.  Y. 

Jane  90. 
JOHN  DOWDNEY,  oid.  deeeen,  Epb.  Nev  York,  N.  Y. 

June  80. 
THOMAS  CLARK,  ord.  deacon,  Epb.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jane  80. 
ALEXANDER  PBASBR,  era.  daaeon,  Epia.  Nev  Yock,  N. 

Y.  June  80. 
BAMUEL  ROWLANDB,  oid.  deacon,  Epta.  Nev  York,  N. 

Y.  June  80. 
L.  F.  HALIDAY,  Inat.  pact.  Pxea.  BondngtoB,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

Jul?  8. 
ANDREW  THOMPSON,  inoL  paator,  Prea.  Deer  Park,  N.  Y. 

July  8. 
R.  M.  DAVIS,  inet.  mutor,  Conr.  Manhall,  N.  Y.  July  8. 
WILLIAM  B.  TOMPKINS,  oid.  eruig.  Piea.  Paris,  N.  Y. 

July  8. 
R.  MONTGOMERY,  Inat.  paator,  Coog.  Hanorer,  N.  Y. 

July  8. 
B08WELL  G.  MURRAY,  Inat  paitor,  Prea.  Henrietta,  N. 


Y.  July  II 
£  DEMIN 


c».  mm  Mj,^^,lfiG,  InM.  pattor,  Prea.  Trenton,  N.  Y.  July  17. 
ASA  T.  HOPKINS,  intt.  pastor,  Prea.  Utica.  N.  Y.  July  18. 
J.   I.   OSTROM,    iut.    putor.  Pica.   Litile  Fella,   N.   Y. 

July  94. 
^AMES  T.  JOHNSTON,  oid.  nrieet,  Epik  Nev  York,  N.  Y. 

July  38. 
Washington  THACBER,  inat.  paator.  Free.  Jeidaii,  N. 

Y.  Aur.  9. 

B.  B.  DRAKE,  ord. eruig.  Pres.  Jonleo,  N.  Y.  Au<r.  8. 
MBDAD  POMROY,  inA.  pastor,  Free.  Elbridge,  Auc.S. 
BORAGE  P.  BOGUE,  loit.  paaior,  Prea.  Vemoa,  N.  IT.  Aog. 

BENJAMIN  BHAW,  ord.  ettig.  Free.  Aobnm,  N.  Y.  Avg. 

19. 
JARED  R.  AVERY,  ord.  eraog.  Free.  Aubon,  N.  Y.  Aug. 

LAWRENCE  H.  VAN  DYCK,  oid.  tnag,  Prea.  Aubam, 
N.  Y.  Annut  19. 

C.  RUFUS  CLARK,  ord.  vnjog.  Prea.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Aug. 

10. 
DAVID  WARREN,  ord.   eraof.  Cong.  Muurille,  N.  Y. 

8epU4. 
DAVID  SLIE,  ord.  e*anf .  Cong.  Manevlllo,  N.  Y.  Sept.  4. 
J08EPHUS  MORTON,  onL  erang.  Cong.  ManarUle,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4. 
DAVID  R.  GILLMER,  ord.  erang.  Cong.  Manaraie,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4. 
WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  ord.  paMor.  Cong.  Deerfleld,  N.  Y. 
;OHN  AXTELL,  ord.  erang.  Cong.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

BENJAMIN  H.  RICE,  D.  D.  Inat.  paativ,  Prea.  FiiocetOD, 
Nev  Jeney,  Aug.  IS. 

SAMUEL  8.  LORD,  ord.  deacon,  Epia.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 

arlrania,  Jolr  «!,  1888. 
JAMeIs  R.  EC&HAAD,  Old.  ntaa.  Fna.  Pbttadelpfala,  F%. 

JolySI. 

OBORGE  H.  APTHORF,  ord.  ndaa.  Prea.  Norlbik,  Vliglnia, 

Jane  16.  

SEPTIMUS  TUTSON,  inat.  paator,  Prea.  Charleiton,  Va. 

June  21. 
THORNTON  ROGERS,  onL  erang.  Prea.  OardonrQIe,  Aog. 

17.  

ARISTIDES  8.  SMITH,  ord.  erang.  Prea.  Bniiiavick,  Jane 

84. 

J.  LEIGHTON  WTLBON,  ord.  mag.  Prea.  Mt.  Zhm,  Booth 
Carolina,  SepC  8. 

WkoU  mim&er  in  (k«  oioee  lief,  64. 
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Ordloatlonfl 40    Nev  Hampahlre .    . 

InataliatioDa M    Maaaachaeetla 


1 
17 


—    Rhode  Iiland 1 

Total 64    Connecticut 5 

Nev  York 82 

OFFICES.                   New  Jeney 1 

Paatora 89  Pcnmylvania      ....  3 

Erangellata 90    Vlni;lDia 4 

PrieMa I  Sooth  Carolina    .    .    .    .  1 

Miaaionariee 4  _ 

Deaeona 7    Total 64 


Total 


DENOMINATIONS. 

CoogrefTBtlooal  «...  96 

Preabyterian 96 

Bantiat 4 

Epucopal 8 

MotapeoUled  .    ^  .    .    .  1 


64  DATES. 

1881.  April  .  .  . 
June  .  .  . 
July  .  ,  . 
Aufoat  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
Not  apecifled 


1 

11 
17 
19 
IS 
1 
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<%UART£RL.Y    LIST 
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^  CZ«r^fyiii<ii  and  StudmU  in  TIkMlagf,  ni 
JRssiouarits, 


DANIEL  LOVEIOY,  Ceng.  AlUeo,  Mafae,  Aug.  16. 

NATHAN  DANA,  at.  76.  Baptirt,  FiUafiiid,  VexBMiL 

ISAAC  DEATT,  kL  81,  Cflarendon,  Vu 

JAMES  L.  KIMBALL,  cc  84.  Cong.  London,  Vu  Sept.  8. 


JOHN  ALLYN.  D.  D.  cC  66,  Cong.  Dusbaiy, 

■ctu,  July  lb,  1833. 
JOEL  BaKEK,  tsL  66.  Cong.  Mkldle  Gtanrille,  Ma^SipUl. 
CHARLES   BACKUS   8T0RRS,  at.  86,  Ceng.  Snianee, 

Maaa.  Sept.  IS. 

JOSEPH  BROWN,  Baptiit,  Lebanon,  ConneeticaL 
CUAUNCEY  PRINDUE:,  Southboiy,  Conn.  Aug.  S5. 

HEZEKIAH  N.  WOODRUFF,  tA.  71,  Oneida  yWage^Klf 
York,  Anr.  11.  .  _ 

JOSEPH  BROWN,  »L  40,  Pioa.  Nev  Yoik  Cttf,  K.  T. 
Sept.  16. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WHARTON,  D.  D.  aL  89,  ||db  Bi^ 
Ungton,  Nev  Jeney,  July  S8. 

CHARLES  B.  MAGUIRE,  D.  D.  Ptttaban.  Panmylnaib 
ALAN80N  BRIGUAM,  Cong.  MaadriUa,  ftaa. 

JARED  RICE,  at.  89.  Epia.  PetenrOIe,  Marrtand,  Jo^fl- 
MATTHEW  LIND  FUlZfiRTON,  Pres.  Bafentan,  ML 
Jo^  31. 

J.  B.  COOS,  Baptiat,  Sunplw  Diatiict,  South  CanBoa,  iir> 

STEPHEN  BLOOMER  BALCH,  D.  O.  aU  ST,  FM.  Gaoif^ 
tovn.  District  of  Columbia,  SepC  23. 

GREKNBURY  D.  MURPHY,  Piea.  BantalflB'a  Spia^ 
Miaitaaippi,  Aug.  7. 

THOMAS  PU8SELL  DURTEE,  t^  88,  near  Si,  ChidM, 
Miaaooii,  Jaly  IS,  1888. 

O.  McMillan,  Epb.  Danrille,  Keotockr,  JvfyU. 
MARCUS  LIN8LEY,  Waahtagton  Co.  Ken. 

HENRY  B.  McLELLAN,  apU  91,  Gong.  (Stodaat  ia  TtaL) 
BoatOB,  late  of  Aodorcr  TheoL  Sem. 

ROZBAU  BROWN,  cL  96,  Praa.  (Student  in  Thfl.)  Uir- 
renceriUe,  Nev  Jenejr,  lat«  ot  Piioceton  Thaol.  Seok  B^ 

MELLVILLE  B.  COX,  Mothodjet,  (tDm^  Mouefia,  Aio^ 
JolySL 

TTMf  iNMBibtr  in  (ha  o&oee  Sa^  9L 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


Quart§rly  Meeting  of  the  JHrectars, 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  was 
held  oa  the  9th  of  October.  The  followiag 
appropriatbns  were  made. 

Pormtr      Nea 

4  Tbeol.  Sem'8.    46        1        47    $ 
12  Colleges,  207      22      229       4,182 

29  Academies,        60      13        6S  76S 


Amount 
App. 

882 


803      36      839     $6,832 


RjET.  Mr.  Boutei.i.b'8  Report. 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Boutelle's 
labors,  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
last  number. 

To  the  Seeralarj  of  the  American  Education  Sodetj. 

I  coMMEif  CED  my  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  the  first 
week  in  March,  in  Worcester  county,  Mass. 
1  visited,  during  March  and  April,  twenty- 
eight  towns,  connected  with  the  Worcester 
South  Auxiliary,  in  most  of  which  I  de- 
livered two  addresses. 

Some  obstacles  impeded  my  efibrts.  The 
lesson  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  roads 
were,  a  part  of  the  time,  very  unfavorable. 
Agents  of  other  benevolent  societies  had 
visited  most  of  the  towns,  only  a  short  time 
before.  In  several  places  the  "silting 
process  "was  going  on,  and  the  friends  of 
vital  godliness  were  erecting  temples  to 
the  Most  High,  in  which  they  could  wor- 
ship their  Redeemer  as  **  the  true  God  and 
eternal  Life." 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, I  met  with  a  very  cordial 
reception  both  from  pastors  and  people.  In 
almost  every  place  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  education  cause  was  manifested.  Very 
many  confessed  that  it  had  not  hitherto  as- 
sumed that  importance  in  their  estimation 
which  it  deserved.    The  sincerity  of  this 
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confession  was  evinced  by  an  increased 
liberality  in  contributing  to  its  support* 
In  fifteen  towns,  about  $1,200  were  col- 
lected; in  five  or  six,  the  subscriptions 
were  not  completed  when  I  left;  in  the 
remaining  ones,  owing  to  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  time  and  place,  it  was 
thought  best  to  postpone  the  collections  for 
a  short  period. 

The  last  week  in  April  I  attended  tlie 
anniversaries  of  the  Worcester  South  and 
North  Auxiliaries,  the  former  at  North 
Brookfield,  the  latter  at  Phillipston. 

In  May,  and  part  of  June,  I  visited  a 
few  towns  in  the  northern  section  of  Wor- 
cester county,  and  twelve  towns  in  Mid* 
dlesex  county.  Although  most  of  these 
churches  are  small  and  have  *'  come  out  of 
great  tribulation,"  they  exhibit  a  very  com- 
mendable spirit,  not  only  in  "contending 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  but  also  in  helping  forward  the 
great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day. 

I  arrived  in  this  State  (Maine)  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  had  the  pleasure  ot  at' 
tending  the  meeting  of  the  general  confer- 
ence at  Portland.  To  the  eood  people 
here,  that  week  was  a  "  week  of  feast  days." 
Several  benevolent  societies  held  their  anp 
niversaries;  among  these  was  the  Maine 
Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
A  large  number  of  delegates  from  foreign 
bodies  were  present.  The  exercises  were 
all  deeply  interesting.  The  facts  embodied 
in  the  several  reports,  as  well  as  the  general 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  meetings,  furnished 
indubitable  evidence  that  the  cause  of  truth 
and  benevolence  is  rapidly  advancing  in  this 
great  and  ^wing  State. 

Onepotfi/vi  consideration  mingled  wikh 
all  these  festivals.  The  reflection  was 
almost  hourly  forced  upon  the  mind,  that 
the  great  moral  movements  of  the  day  will 
be  speedily  retarded,  if  ministers  of  the 
gospel  be  not  raised  up  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  at  present.  Almost  every  report 
and  every  address,  contained  a  powerful 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Education  Society. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  men,  was  the  universal 
cry.    It  came  from  all  parts  of  Maine»  fron 
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all  parts  of  oar  lend,  from  all  parts  of  the 
worl^.  It  was  iterated  and  reiterated  by 
the  delegates,  from  differefit  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  from  the  Sabbath  school  and  Bible 
Societies,  and  from  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies.  "The  harvest  is 
plenteous,  the  fields  are  all  white;"  but 
the  reopen  cannot  be  found. 

I  have  commenced  operations  in  Cum- 
berland county,  under  somewhat  favorable 
auspices.  Many  appear  to  feel,  as  did  the 
good  minister,  who,  after  the  subject  had 
been  presented  to  his  people  a  rew  days 
since,  arose  and  said, «  We  have  often  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  send  forth  laborers  inlo 
his  harvest,  but  we  have  not  civen  a  far- 
thing for  this  purpose.  I  feel  Uiat  we  must 
DOW  do  something  more  than  pray;  we 
fMut  evince  the  nneeriiy  of  our  proffers 
by  our  aetUms**  A  very  liberal  subscrip- 
tion on  the  spot,  testified  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  on  this  subject,  harmonized 
with  those  of  their  pastor. 

During  the  past  year,  the  churches  in 
Maine,  tliough  they  have  contributed  but  a 
comparatively  small  amount  for  the  Educa- 
tion Society,  have  done  nobly  in  raising 
more  than  $20,000  lor  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bangor.  If  the  streams  of 
charity  which  have  flowed  towards  that 
institution,  shall  be  turned  the  present  year 
towards  the  Education  Society,  its  treasury 
will  be  full,  and  Maine  will  not  be  found 
«'  a  whit  behind"  her  sister  States  in  contrib- 
uting directly  to  sustain  this  great  and  im- 
portant branch  of  Christian  benevolence. 

July  17, 1833. 

I  am  now  at  Augusta.  The  first  week 
I  was  at  Falmouth,  Cumberland,  and  North 
Yarmouth,  (2  parishes);  second  week,  at 
Freeport,  Pownall,  New  Gloucester,  and 
Durham.  On  Saturday  of  that  week,  when 
I  arrived  at  Brunswick,  I  found  that  a  col- 
lection was  to  be  taken  up  for  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  the  next  day,  and  also  that  it 
was  communion  day;  I  then  went  to  Bath. 
That  very  week  they  had  subscribed  $760 
for  Bangor.  Moreover  Lincoln  County  Con- 
ference meets  at  Edgcombe  the  latter  part 
of  August,  at  which  the  County  Auxiliary 
of  the  Education  Society  hold  their  anni- 
versary. It  seemed  best  to  defer  operations 
in  that  county  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
hastened  to  Kennebec  county— arrived 
here,  and  preached  last  Sabbath  at  Augusta, 
Hallowell,  and  Winthrop.  Expect  to  re- 
main in  this  county  two,  perhaps  three 
weeks  more,  then  spend  about  three  weeks 
in  Lincoln  county,  and  Brunswick,  then 
visit  Portland  and  Gorham  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  then  turn  my  face  westward. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  evidence  which  this  letter  furnbh- 
«i  of  the  fine  ^irit  which  pre  vails  in  this 


great  State  towards  the  cause  of  ministerisl 
education. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have 
received  the  following  communication  firom 
Mr.  Boutelle. 

Ea$tport,  Waeh,  Co,  Oct,  1833. 

At  the  date  of  m^  last  report,  I  had 
j  ust  commenced  operabons  in  Maine.  Since 
coming  into  the  State,  I  have  visited  foar- 
teen  towns  and  parishes  in  Cumberland 
county,  ten  in  Kennebec  county,  thirteen 
in  Lincoln  county,  eleven  in  Washington 
county,  and  a  few  towns  in  Waldo  and 
Somerset  counties.  In  all  these  places,  I 
have  presented  the  claims  of  the  Education 
Society,  and  in  many  of  them  delivered  two 
addresses  upon  the  subject. 

With  tlie  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
large  towns,  the  education  cause  has  re- 
ceived in  this  State  but  little  if  any  atten- 
tion. In  presenting  its  claims,  therefore, 
it  has  been  a  prominent  object  with  me  to 
make  a  full  exposition  of  the  plans,  rules 
and  operations  of  the  society ;  and  thus  to 
secure  the  confidence,  as  well  as  awaken 
the  sympathies,  the  prayers,  and  the  cbari- 
ties  of  the  Christian  community  in  its  be- 
half. Experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
the  proper  course.  To  obtain  for  this  noble 
cause  the  patronage  of  the  benevolent, 
light  only  is  needed.  As  soon  as  its  charac- 
ter and  wants  are  clearly  understood,  its 
importance  is  acknowledged,  its  claims  are 
felt  This  has  been  apparent  wherever  I 
have  visited. 

Though  I  have  found  no  plaee  iriiere 
three  tMUiond  daUart  has  been  sabscribed 
for  this  object,  as  was  the  case  at  Bangor, 
during  your  recent  visit  to  that  towD,yetin 
places  not  a  few,  a  MimUar  epirit  has  been 
manifested.  While  some  ministers,  some 
individual  Christians,  and  some  churches, 
might  and  ought  to  do  far  more  than  they 
have  done,  it  has  been  very  cheering  to 
witness  so  much  good  foeliog  and  so  mnch 
liberality,  as  has  been  shown  almost  unirer- 
saUy  towards  the  object  of  my  agency. 

To  be  welcomed  by  clergymen  with  a 
twenty  dollar  subscriptioD,  aiSl  in  language 
like  the  foltowing,-^*  I  am  f^  to  see  yon, 
I  have  been  wantine  for  some  tisae  to  hare 
an  agent  of  your  society  oome  alone,  1  hope 
you  will  obtain  a  large  subscription  from 
my  people,  it  unU  do  them  so  much  good ;' 
to  be  similarly  saluted  by  beoevoleDt  lay- 
men; to  obtain  from  parishes,  so  feeble  that 
neighboring  ministers  advised  me  not  to 
visit  them,  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars, 
and  in  some  instances,  forty  and  fiirty-fire; 
to  see  orphans  and  vHdows  casting  in  their 
**  two  mites,"  and  wealthy  men,  not  profess- 
ors of  religion,  giving  their  hundred  doUais 
— ^to  be  thus  weloomedt  and  to  witness  such 
liberality,  must  rejoice  the  heart  and  swell 
with  grttitude  the  bosom  of  any  oae»  who 
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lovef  tbe  IMeenMr'f  cftute  or  powewei  any 

•afceptibility  of  emotion. 

As  I  cannot  go  into  detail  respecting  tbe 
whole  field  which  I  have  gone  over,  1  will 
mention  a  few  particulars  in  regard  to  rov 
operations  in  Lincoln  county,  which  will 
furnish  a  specimen  in  some  respects  of  what 
has  been  done  in  other  places. 

An  Auxiliary  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  this  county  in  1680.  Since  that 
time  it  has  had  a  name  to  lire,  while  it  has 
been  nearly  or  quite  dead.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  dollars,  funds  had  been 
raised  in  only  one  town.  I  spent  between 
three  and  four  weeks  within  the  bounds  of 
the  auxiliary,  previous  to  its  annual  meeting. 
In  almost  every  town  the  subject  had  never 
before  been  presented ;  litUe  was  therefore 
known  of  its  character  and  objects.  Some 
of  the  churches  were  struggling  hard  to 
live;  others  had  just  been  contributing 
liberally  for  tbe  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bangor.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  every  town  that  I 
visited  gave  something;   several  of  ihem 

3uite  liberally.  More  than  five  hundred 
oUars  was  subscribed ;  about  four  fifths  of 
which  was  received  at  the  time,  the  remain- 
der is  to  be  paid  soon.  Most  of  Uie  sub- 
acriptions  were  obtained  with  referenee  to 
an  annual  payment  From  the  spirit  mani- 
Ciested  by  pastors  and  people,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  auxiliarv  will,  in  future 
years,  prove  an  efficient  helper  In  the  great 
work  of  training  young  men  for  the  gospel 
ministry. 

In  Washington  county,  where  I  am 
now  laboring,  nothing  had  been  done  for 
this  society  before  my  arrival.  And  though 
most  of  the  churches  are  small  and  feeble, 
(all  but  two  receive  aid  from  the  Missionary 
Society,^  they  have  exhibited  a  commen- 
dable libenlity  in  favor  of  my  agency.  I 
had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  attending  the 
anoual  roeetingof  the  county  conference  at 
Robbinston.  The  cause  of  truth  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  State  is  evidently  advancing. 
Much  seal  and  interest  was  exhibited  in 
behalf  of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  Though 
weak  and  coming  up  from  the  wilderness, 
these  little  bands  are  not  discouraged.  Not 
a  few  hearts  beat  with  vigorous  pulsations. 
Ministers  and  lay  brethren,  very  cheerfully 
seconded  my  proposal  for  the  formatkm  of  a 
CooDty  Au^llary  Educatkm  Society.  Such 
a  society  was  formed,  and  has  commenced 
operations  under  flattering  auspices.  I  have 
visited  nearly  all  the  towns  where  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  enjoyed,  and 
think  that  not  much  less  than  four  hundred 
dollars  will  be  raised  within  the  county. 

Maine  is  coming  up  with  a  laudable 
spirit  to  the  great  work  ol  supplying  her- 
self with  spiritual  teachers.  During  Uie 
past  year,  she  has  done  nobly  for  her  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  her  Missionary  Soci- 
ety ;  this  year  the  education  cause  is  also 
foUsting  her  sympathies  and  efforts.    At 


this,  every  friend  of  reHglon  must  r^dca ; 
for  she  is  destined,  at  no  diBtant  d^y,  to  take 
a  high  rank  among  her  sister  States.  This 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  travelled  through 
all  her  length  and  breadth,  seen  the  extent 
of  her  territory,  observed  the  variety  and 
vastness  of  her  resources,  and  witnessed 
the  activity  and  enterprise  of  her  rapidly 
swelling  population. 

Let  her  go  on  then  and  redouble  her 
effi>rts.  Much  land  still  remains  to  be 
possessed.  Numerous  moral  wastes  exist 
through  the  whole  extent  of  her  northern 
and  eastern  borders ;  while  villages  are  fast 
springing  up  along  her  extensive  seaboanl, 
and  on  the  banks  of  her  broad  and  naviga- 
ble rivers.  More  and  yet  more  roust  m 
done  to  raise  up  and  send  forth  able  and 
devoted  heralds  of  the  cross,  before  the 
gospel  trump  shall  be  heard  soundine  from 
all  her  hills,  and  echoing  through  all  her 
vallies. 

It  can  be  done.  There  are  young  men 
of  piety  and  promise  sufficient  '  The  friends 
of  Jesus  have  reioweei  sufficient  Only 
let  these  young  men  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  all  these  re- 
sources be  consecrated  to  Christ — ^let  the 
same  spirit  which  now  animates  the  bosoms 
of  a  few,  pervade  the  whole  "  company  of 
the  faithful,"  and  it  will  be  done. 

Oh  when  will  Christians  everrwhere 
feelf  that  dollars  instead  of  cents,  and  eagles 
instead  of  dimes,  must  be  cast  into  tbe 
Lord's  treasury?  When  wUl  they  feel, 
that  **  the  claims  of  God  are  not  to  be  put 
off  by  the  mere  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
table  of  their  abundance  "  ?  That  time  must 
come.  And  with  it  will  speedily  come  the 
jubilee  of  a  ransomed  world. 


Rxv.  Ma.  Faehswo&th's  Rxport. 

To  tlM  S«enc«i7  of  tlM  AmMfeu  fidaoatfen  Soctetj. 

Dear  Sir, 

MT|field  of  labor  since  m^  last  quarteriy 
report  has  been  principally  m  Rockingham 
county,  N.  H.,  and  the  limits  of  the  Old 
Colony  Education  Society,  embracing  a 
part  01  each  of  the  counties  of  Bristol  and 
Plymouth,  in  Mass.  I  have  visited  and  ad- 
dressed congregations  in  all  the  towns  in 
Rockingham  county,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed much  could  be  done  for  the  American 
Education  Society,  namely,  Chester,  two 
parishes,  Londonderry,  Windham,  Atkinson, 
Hampstead,  Plalstow,  Kingston,  Raymond* 
Candia,  Deerfield,  North  wood,  Brentwood, 
Exeter,  two  societies,  Stratham,  Greenland* 
Portsmouth,  Rye,  Hampton,  North  Hamp- 
ton, Hampton  falls;  and  three  adjacent 
societies  in  Hillsboro'  county,  Pelham, 
Hudson,  and  Litchfield.  Although  the 
churches  in  Rockingham  county  are  gen- 
erally small  and  feeble,  there  is  a  good 
spirit  among  the  members,  and  a  fovoribl* 
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dispositton  towards  the  object  of  our  society. 
Still  there  is  much  spiritual  desolation  to 
mourn  over.  Here  were  once  flourishing 
churches,  that. are  now  extinct,  others  so 
reduced,  that  they  have  scarcely  a  name  to 
live.  Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  of  the 
first  evidences  of  the  want  of  education 
societies  were  exhibited.  Some  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  want  of  ministers  in  this  and  a 
neighboring  county  were  published  about 
twenty  years  ago,  which  deeply  affected 
the  hearts  of  those  holy  women,  in  whose 
minds  and  whose  love  for  souls  and  the  in- 
stitutions  of  the  gospel  were  conceived 
those  elements,  from  which  the  American 
Education  Society  was  formed,  which  is 
becoming  the  glory  of  our  land. 

I  spent  three  weeks,  by  special  request 
for  an  agent,  within  the  limits  of  the  Old 
Colony  Education  Society,  and  visited  and 
addressed  congregations  in  Wareham,  two 
societies  in  Rochester,  Middleboro',  Fair- 
haven,  three  societies  in  New  Bedford,  and 
Dartmouth.  Efforts  were  made  in  these 
places  to  raise  funds  for  the  Society,  and 
the  Treasarer's  list  of  receipts  will  show 
that  there  are  friends  of  the  cause  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  But  there  is  too  much 
apathy  on  the  subject  in  the  churches,  too 
much  indifference  to  the  supplying  of  the 
world  with  ministers  and  Christian  in- 
Btructjon.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  to  the 
honor  of  the  churches  of  the  Old  Colony, 
that  here  was  formed  one  of  the  first  Edu- 
cation Societies  in  the  country.  The  Be- 
nevolent Education  Society  was  formed 
here  in  June,  1811,  and  was  in  successful 
operation  four  years  before  the  American 
Education  Society  was  formed.  The  spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  who  lived  and  prayed  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  still  exists,  and  it  is 
believed  will  never  die.  May  it  revive  and 
spread,  ^nd  again  cheer  and  strengthen, 
and  animate  the  churches  of  our  land. 
Then  shall  devout  and  importunate  prayer 
be  addressed  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  from 
every  sanctified  heart,  that  he  would  send 
forth  multitudes  of  laborers  into  his  harvest, 
the  gospel  would  spread,  the  churches 
would  be  supplied  with  pastors,  and  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb  would  live  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  **the  gospel 
would  ere  long  be  preached  to  every 
creature." 

Srainiree,  August  80,  1833. 


Rbv.  Moses  Gerould's  Aoenct. 

We  present  a  short  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  this  gentleman,  who  has  lately 
visited  Cheshire  county,  N.  H. 

JVew  Jilatead,  Sth  Sept.  1833. 

Hev.  and  Dear  Siiir,^Agreeable  to  my 
(qmmissioQ  Irofa  the  American  Education 


Society,  and  to  yonr  reqaeat,  as  its  seeretiry, 
I  have  visited  all  the  towns  in  the  county 
of  Cheshire,  except  one,  where  there  is  a 
prospect  that  any  thing  might  be  obtained 
for  this  object.  That  town  1  expect  lo  viiit 
soon.  The  money  subscribed,  is  not  all  yet 
paid  over  to  our  county  treasurer,  but  will 
be,  in  the  course  of  the  present  mootk. 
Something  more  than  half,  perhaps  two 
thirds  or  three  fourths  is  paid  over.  We 
cannot  therefore  state  precisely  the  amount 
that  will  be  raised  in  this  county  for  this 
society,  but  it  will  doubtless  exceed  600 
dollars. 


North  Westxrit  Braitch. 

The  society  held  its  anniversary  at  Roy* 
alton,  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of  Sep- 
tember. Appropriate  addresses  were  made 
by  the  following  gentlemen.  Rev.  J.  K 
Converse  of  Burlington,  Rev.  Jobo  Wheeler 
of  Windsor,  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  secretary  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  The 
operations  of  the  Branch,  during  the  year, 
have  been  unusually  successful;  a  larger 
number  of  young  men  have  been  aided, 
and  more  funds  raised  than  in  previous  years. 
We  make  some  extniots  from  the  report  of 
the  secretary,  the  Rev.  William  L.  Mather. 

Tlie  number  who  have  been  aided  withia 
the  Branch,  during  the  year  past,  is  about 
45, 'being  considerably  more  than  in  any 
former  year. 

As  to  the  character  sustained  by  the  ben- 
eficiaries, the  directors  are  happy  in  beifl| 
able  to  t>ear  public  testimony  that  in  general 
it  has  been  such  as  to  be  an  honor  to  tbem« 
selves,  and  to  the  society  whose  benefaclions 
they  have  enjoyed.  The  few  cases  of  in- 
considerateness  or  indiscretion  which  may 
be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
expression  of  approbation,  have  received 
the  attention  of  the  executive  committee; 
and  the  Christian  public  may  feel  assured 
that  all  such  cases  will  receive  the  notice 
which  they  demand.  Evils  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  society 
any  longer  than  suitable  eflbrts  to  correct 
them,  shall  be  found  io  be  unavailing. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year, 
as  appears  from  the  treasurer's  report, 
amount  to  $2,874  70  being  an  increase  of 
about  $800  over  any  former  year. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
amount  to  $4,024  83,  from  which  it  appears 
that  though  considerably  more  has  beeo 
raised  dunng  the  year  than  formerl}%yet 
such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  beneficiaries,  that  the  whole  amount 
raised  in  the  Sti^te  atiil  falls  considefthly 
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short  of  the  unoimt  needed  to  support  the 
young  men  in  our  own  institutions.  Ver- 
moDt  has  always  done  well  in  furnishing 
men.  Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has 
furnished  so  many  able  and  valuable  men, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  this.  And 
in  this  fact  we  will  rejoice ;  and  were  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  furnished  by  the 
State  doubled,  we  doubt  not,  the  Parent 
Society  would  also  rejoice  in  it,  even  though 
a  dollar  should  not  be  raised  for  their  support. 
But  since  fumishinff  the  men  has  no  obvious 
tendency  to  diminish  the  means  for  their 
support,  as  the  number  now  is,  it  is  not 
perhaps  asking  too  much  of  the  churches 
in  Vermont,  to  raise  sufficient  to  educate 
their  own  beneficiaries. 

During  the  year,  the  secretary  has  per- 
ibrmed  an  agency  of  about  five  months, 
mostly  in  those  counties  which  were  not 
visited  the  year  previous.  An  important 
object  of  the  agency  has  been  to  inquire 
after,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  bring  for- 
ward young  men. 

For  some  time  past,  this  has  been,  with 
the  directors,  a  subject  of  deep  interest. 
In  looidng  at  it  in  its  various  points  of  light ; 
the  mulutude  of  laborers  which  are  at 
present  needed;  the  large  addition  to  the 
churches  within  the  last  few  years — ^an 
unusual  proportion  of  whom  are  young 
men — and  the  evident  indications  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  that  he  would  have  them 
become  the  heralds  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
and  yet  the  comparatively  small  number 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the  work : 
in  looking  at  this  whole  subject,  they  are 
constrained  to  feel  that  there  is  a  fault,  if 
not  manifest  guilt,  somewhere.  That  an 
apathy  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  respect  to 
this  matter  which  ought  no  longer  to  exist. 
In  the  Congregational  churches  of  this 
State,  there  are  not  less  than  23,000  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom  it  is  probably  a  low  estimate, 
to  suppose  that  700  are  young  men,  who 
are  now,  or  were  when  they  entered  the 
church  a  year  or  two  since,  of  suitable  age 
to  commence  a  course  of  study  preparatory 
to  the  ministry ;  and  800  or  400,  at  least,  of 
suitable  qualification,  and  with  regard  to 
whom  there  is  no  obvious  good  reason  for 
their  not  doing  it.*    And  yet  not  over  one 

*  In  proof  of  this  estimate,  a  singk>  tnitanee  may 
bs  giran.  In  one  cboreh  of  180  membera,  there  are 
about  30  whose  age,  when  tbey  entered  the  church, 
formed  no  obetaele  to  their  commencing  a  course  of 
■tody  preparatory  to  the  mioiatry ;  and  with  regard 
to  tweotv  of  whom  there  wai  no  obrioui  sood 
nuoa  why  thoy  ahoald  not  have  done  it.  And  yet 
not  more  than  three  or  four  have  ever  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject.  Now  the  number  of  young 
men  in  this  church  is  eenal  to  one  sixth  of  all  the 
msabers;  and  the  namoer  whoee  qualifications  are 
rpquisite,  is  equal  to  one  ninth.  Snppose  the  young 
men  in  other  chnrches  to  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whole  namber  of  members  as  they  do  in  this ; 
aad  instead  cf  700  whose  age  is  suitable,  there 
vonld  be  4,000 ;  and  instead  of  300  who  oossass 
requisite  qualifications,  there  would  be  9,700.  But 
the  charehes  in  Vermont  pnerally  do  not  probably 
ipBtfia  so  large  a  propoitioo  of  yoanf  moo  as  the 


third  of  this  namber  have  aetually  com- 
menced a  preparation  for  this  glorious  enter- 
prize. 

And  where  are  these  two  or  three  hun« 
dred  young  men  to  whom  God  has  given 
talents  suitable  for  the  work,  and  whose 
hearts  he  has  renewed  and  prepared  for  it, 
and  to  which  his  providence  most  loudly 
calls  them  ?  With  regard  to  most  of  them 
the  answer  is  easy.  They  are  in  the  act 
of  burying  in  secular  employments  those 
talents  which  God  has  given  them  for  more 
important  work.  Yes,  two  or  three  years 
have  already  elapsed  since  most  of  these 
young  men  were  brought  into  the  church, 
and  if  the  command  of  Christ,  "  Go  ye  and 
preach  the  gospel,"  is  still  unheeded  by 
them,  they  are  now  committing  to  the  sep- 
ulchre those  precious  gifts  which  were 
designed  for  higher  and  nobler  employment. 
And  who  will  answer  the  fearful  inquiry, 
"  Wherefore  gave  ye  not  my  money  into 
the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  i  might  have 
received  mine  own  with  usury  ?" 

Have  the  pastors  of  the  churches  done 
all  on  this  subject  which  their  duly  required 
of  them  ?  Has  the  case  of  every  young 
man  in  the  church  come  under  special  con* 
sideratlon  ?  And  all  with  regard  to  whom 
it  was  not  clear  that  they  ought  not  to  study, 
either  been  put  in  a  way  to  develope  their 
qualifications,  or  directly  encouraged  to  en* 
gage  in  the  work  ?  Has  every  such  young 
man  been  seen  on  the  subject,  and  labored 
with  as  their  various  circumstances  and  the 
providence  of  God  seemed  to  require? 
that  such  is  the  duty  of  pastors  is  most 
fully  believed.  Young  men  on  entering 
the  church  enter  upon  a  new  life ;  and  t» 
most  of  tliem,  especially  if  they  are  poor, 
the  idea  does  not  probably  even  occur  that 
for  them  it  would  be  proper  or  possible  ever 
to  preach  the  gospel.  If  they  are  not, 
therefore,  looked  after  by  the  pastor,  and 
encouraged,  and  if  necessary,  urged  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  they  will  of 
course  soon  direct  it  to  some  other,  and  those 
talents  which  the  church  so  much  needs  ii> 
her  service,  and  which  the  state  of  the 
world  so  feelingly  and  imperiously  demands 
should  be  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel 
to  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  are  compara- 
tively lost.  A  few  years  pass  away,  their 
minds  become  engrossed  in  the  business  of 
the  world,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  think  of 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

That  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men 
even  in  the  churches  of  Vermont  just  ki 
this  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  that 
there  are  thousands  in  our  land  in  the  same 
state,  is  equally  clear.  Yes,  thousands, 
who,  had  proper  measures  been  taken  with 
them,  instead  of  now  reclining  on  the  bosom 
of  the  church  in  comparative  uselessness, 
would  have  been  either  now  preachrog  the 


one  here  alluded  to.    And  in  consideration  of  tin* 
probable  fliet,  wa  maks  moat  ampls  sadooUom. 
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*<  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God/*  or 
preparing  themselves  for  that  sacred  work. 
The  revivals  of  religion  in  which  most  of 
these  were  brought  into  the  church,  have 
some  years  since  passed  by ;  aqd  many  of 
them  have  no  doubt  determined  and  entered 
upon  their  business  for  life.  And  one  or 
two  years  will  settle  the  question  for  the 
rest.  If  these  years,  therefore,  are  suffered 
to  pass  by  unimproved  by  the  pastors,  and 
the  young  men  in  the  churches  suffered  to 
engage  in  secular  employments  without 
having  their  minds  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  i?  necessary,  their  consciences  pres- 
sed upon  it,  that  elocious  harvest  from 
which  the  church  had  reason  to  hope  and 
expect  so  much,  will  be  in  a  good  measure 
lost. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  repeat 
the  inquiry.  Have  pastors  done  all  their  duty 
on  this  subject  ? 

But  if  the  inquiry  is  applicable  to  pastors, 
it  is  peculiarly  so  to  the  young  men  them- 
selves. Have  they  done  all  their  duty? 
Have  *the  two  or  three  hundred  in  the 
churches  of  Vermont,  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
listened  to  the  command  of  their  Saviour, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  ?"  And  with  this 
command  in  view,  have  they  looked  at  the 
appalling  fact,  that  before  it  can  be  carried 
into  eflfect,  more  than  700,000  ministers 
must  enter  the  field ;  that  the  present  des- 
titution of  our  own  country  demands  5,000 
or  6,000,  while  its  annual  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  scarcely  half  supplied.  Have  they 
looked  at  these  facts,  and  then  in  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle,  gone  into  their  closets  and 
offered  the  apostle's  petition, "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  *' 

And  has  the  answer  of  God  to  them,  been, 
*<  engage  in  secular  employments  ?  '*  No. 
And  in  so  doing  they  have  either  not  list- 
ened to  the  answer,  or  determined  to  dis- 
obey it.  The  language  of  God  to  every 
young  man  in  the  church  on  this  subject, 
as  expressed  both  in  his  word  and  in  his 
providence,  is  clear  and  explicit  And  his 
answer  to  their  prayer  is  "  if  there  is  no 
extraordinary,  no  providential  difficulty  in 
your  way,  the  command  of  your  Saviour  is 
to  be  your  guide,  "  go  preach  my  gospel." 
This  answer,  though  perhaps  scarcely  ob- 
eervable  even  but  a  few  years  since,  is  now 
written  in  living  capitals  on  every  object  in 
the  moral  world.  To  glorify  God  m  the 
highest  degree,  and  do  good  to  man,  is  the 
sum  of  Christian  doty.  Now,  God  is  thus 
glorified,  and  the  highest  benefit  conferred 
upon  man  by  the  extension  of  that  kingdom 
on  earth,  which  is  righteousness  and  peace 
and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  And  this  king- 
dom God  has  ordained  shall  be  extended 
mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  '*  Go  ye 
mto  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature ;  for  it  is  by  the  iboliuniew 


of  preaching  that  it  pleases  God  fcp  lave 
them  that  believe." 

In  settling  the  question,  therefore,  u  to  a 
business  for  life,  the  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined with  the  young  man,  is,  by  whai 
business  can  he  most  eflfectaally  sdvaoea 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  promote  the  B&JTa- 
tion  of  souls  ?  And  not  as  is  apparently  too 
often  the  case,  how  shall  he  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, get  rich,  or  become  honorable  ?  but 
how  can  his  Saviour  be  most  honored,  and 
souls  saved?  A  point,  which,  with  ibe 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  clear  devel- 
opement  the  providences  of  the  day  preseat 
before  him,  would  certainly  seem  might  be 
settled.  If  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
the  ordinary  means  employed  in  the  ei« 
tension  of  the  Redeemers  kingdom,  and  in 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souli,  thee 
ordinarily,  that  is,  if  there  is  no  extraordi- 
nary obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  becomiog  > 
minister,  he  may  expect,  if  be  beoomei  one, 
most  effiectually  to  accomplish  these  objeets. 
His  duty  therefore  is  plain,  it  is  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

If  these  things  are  so,  we  would  inquife, 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  men  of  talents,  of 
health,  of  hopeful  piety,  wad  of  every  other 
requisite  qualificadon,  for  die  work  in  the 
churches  of  Vermont  come  to  the  coo- 
elusion,  that  they  ought  not  to  eogase  is 
the  work  for  which  God  has  prepared  mem, 
and  to  which,  in  language  even  clearer  than 
words,  he  most  kMidly  calls  them. 

Is  it  from  a  doubt  whether  they  foeem 
the  requisite  amount  of  piety  to  beoome  the 
embassadors  of  Christ?  The  same  doubt 
should  leUd  them  to  suspect  their  fitoei> 
to  be  members  of  his  church;  and  ea- 
pecUUy  80,  if  the  doubt  does  not  induce 
in  them  a  yigorous  eflbrt  to  increase  the 
amount  A  doubt  on  this  point,  accom(»- 
nied  with  indifierence,  is  certaiidy  a  g^d 
reason  for  deelintng  to  enter  the  sacred 
office. 

Is  it  a  doubt  as  to  the  ponession  of  snite- 
ble  telente  ?  Have  Aey  been  fiuriy  tried, 
and  the  case  submitted  to  those  qualified  to 
judge  ?  Their  decision  might  comraooiy  be 
regarded  as  the  indication  of  Providence  u 
the  case.  But  if  no  such  course  has  been 
pursued,  a  decisioa  not  to  eogag*  ^  °^ 
work  is  a  manifest  neglect  of  doty. 

Is  it  a  doubt  whether  more  mioisterB 
could  be  usefully  employed  at  present . 
Who  that  will  cast  an  eye  over  the  world, 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  on  this  sulject  ?  A 
thousand  ministers,  says  the  secretary* 
would  not  more  than  supply  the  pr^sinc 
demand  made  upon  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  li> 
More  than  three  thousand  organised  evas- 
gelical  churches  in  our  own  country  «« 
now  destitute  of  pastors.  Even  in  Venaoot* 
are  eighty  destitute  churches  ^  ^  Yti 
gregauonal  denomination,  calling  load  w 
■  pastors.  Who,  hi  view  of  these  fiwHs,  can 
doubt  whether  more  mmifters  ef  the  goV^^ 
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eoiiM  at  pruent  find  employment  ?  There 
surely  can  be  no  ground  to  doubt  on  this 
subject.    Or, 

Is  it  a  doubt  with  those  who  are  indigent, 
whether,  for  want  of  pecuniary  means,  they 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  an  education  for  the 
ministry?    To  such    the    directors  would 
say,  «*  dismiss  your  fears  at  once.**    No 
young  man  who  ought  to  enter  the  min- 
Mtrv,  and  who  has  been  willing  to  aid  him- 
self by  every  means  within  his  reach,  has 
yet  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking for  want  of  means.    Such  young 
men  have  friends.    The  Education  Society 
is  their  friend ;  and  it  is  ready  to  fumUh 
them  all  the  aid  which  they  need,  to  enable 
them  to  go  forward  in  their  studies.    For 
years  this  society  has  held  out  the  pledge ' 
to  receive  every  suitable  candidate  under 
their  patronage.    This  pledge,  the  churches 
have  hitherto  enabled  them  to  sustain.    And 
they  feel  assured,  and  they  wish  the  young 
men  also  to  feel  assured,  that  the  churches 
will  continue  to  sustain  them  in  the  pledge 
which  they  still  hold  out.    No  young  man, 
tiierefore,  need  to  doubt   on    this    point. 
There   are    means,    and    means   enough. 
"The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  his,  and 
the  cattle  upon  a    thousand  hills;*'  and 
'*  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  are  in 
his  hands,  and  he  can  turn  them  as  the 
rivers  of  water   are   turned."    The  cause 
too  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  his  also, 
and  his  is  the  command,  <*  go  preach  the 
g;oepel.*'    Instead,  therefore,  of  any  occa- 
uon  for  discouragement  or  doubt,  either  to 
me  young  men  who  are  looking  to  the 
Education  Society  for  aid,  or  to  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  society,  there  is  abun- 
dant occasion  for  encouragement  and  per- 
severance.   If,  with  hearts  burning  with 
love  to  Christ  and  his  cause,  we  put  our 
hands  to  the  work,  resolved  to  do  what  in 
us  lies  to  advance  his  interests,  hJs  promise 
<6  pledged  for  our  succeas. 
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the  principal  thing  now  wanUng,  system  in 
the  lime  of  collections.  The  prospects  of 
the  cause,  on  the  whole,  I  think  were  never 
more  flattering  in  this  State  than  at  the 
present  time.  Ministers  are  waking  ud  on 
the  subject.  6     f  ''« 


New  Hampshiab  Branch. 

Thb  officers  of  thb  branch  are  the  Rev. 

Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  president ;  ttev.  Prof! 

Charles  B.  Hadduck,  Hanover,  secretary; 

Hon.  Samuel  Morrill,  Concord,  treasurer. 

I  The  anniversary  of  the  society  was  held  at 

Eeene,  on  the  11th  of  September.     We 

shall  present  extracts  from,  the  report  of  the 

secretary  in  a  future  number.    The  subject, 

which  was  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Insti-' 

tutions,  was  presented,  we  are  told,  in  a 

very  impressive  manner.    The  gentlemen 

who  addressed  the  meeting,  were  the  Rev. 

Daniel  D.  Tappan  of  Franklin,  Rev.  Jacob 

Cummings  of  Stratham,  and  Rev.  WUliwn 

L.  Mather  of  Vermont 


The  officers  of  this  branch,  are  Hon. 
Samuel  Prentice,  president;  Rev.  William 
L.  Mather,  Montpelier,  secretary;  George 
Root,  Esq.  Middlebury,  treasurer. 


LvTTxa  FKOM  M&.  Mathxr. 

Manchester,  Vt.  Oct,  8, 1888. 

J2».  and  Dear  Svr,—Yo\xT%  of  the  24th 
I  reccivwl  at  Middlebury.  I  reached  here 
ir  ^\V^  ^  ™y  ^^1  *o  Franklin  and 
sitSf!?^  ^'J?^**'  ^ass.  I  spent  two 
sabbaths  in  Addison  county:  that  county  is 
well  omnized.  They  have  a  regular  Ume 
tor  makmg  their  coUections  for  fliis  object 
Cthe  fifit  week  in  Nov.)  And  probably  be- 
tore  long,  the  whole  State  wiU  be  organized 
wthe  same  manner.    TWa  seemed  to  be 


LiVGOLK   COVXTT  SOCIXTT,  MaXMX. 

The  anniversary  of  this  auxiliary  wae 
held  at  Edgcome,  at  the  meeting  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kendrick,  on  the  20th  of 
August.  No  sermon  was  delivered,  as 
neither  the  gentlemen,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  preach,  were  able  to  be  present 
Addresses  were  delivered  in  behalf  of  the 
general  object  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society,  and  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boutille,  who  has  been,  for  some  time,  la- 
boring as  an  agent  of  the  society  in  the 
State.  The  Auxiliary  pledged  itself  t» 
raise  its  proportion  of  funds  to  enable  the 
Branch  to  educate  aU  its  own  beneficiaries. 


PxirOBSCOT  COUKTT. 

A  paoMisiwo  auxiliary  was  formed  in 
this  county,  in  the  evening  of  the  last  anni- 
versary of  the  Bangor  Semfaiary,  on  the 
11th  of  September.  Hon.  Thomas  Hill, 
president;  Rev.  Prof.  Pond,  secretary ;  Mr. 
James  Allen,  treasurer. 
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Rcr.  CHA&I.ES  S.  Adams's  Report 
Of  a  temponty  agenej  in  York  Co.  Ma. 

WelUy  Me.  Oct.  8,  1833. 

Reo,  and  Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  Inform  you  of  the 
continued  success  of  my  agency.  The 
whole  amount  obtained  in  the  twelve  places 
I  have  visited  is  $430  to  $440.  It  wUl  be 
the  latter  sum  if  they  do  as  well  as  South 
Berwick,  as  they  promised.  The  paper 
was  not  quite  filled  up  yesterday  when  I 
left.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  it  has  been 
promptly  paid  at  the  time  promised,  to  with- 
in a  few  dollars,  which  will  probably  be 
paid  soon.  I  happened  to  meet  Prof.  Bond 
at  South  Berwick,  on  an  agency  for  the 
Bangor  Seminary,  which  probably  prevent- 
ed me  from  obtaining  as  much  as  I  other- 
wise should.  It  was  some  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, in  knowing  that  the  presentation  of  my 
object  tended  to  aid  him .  The  money  which 
I  have  on  hand  will  be  forwarded  to  your 
treasury  in  a  few  days. 


PRESBYTERIAN    EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

Q^arUrlg  Meetaig  of  (he  Directan, 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  was  hoklen  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 24th.    Apprq>riatioDs  were  made  to 
beneficiaries,  as  ibUows: — 


In    7    Theolog.    Sem.   29   men     $  594 
«    IS    Colleges  117      «         2^ 

»   96    Academies  129      »        2|361 
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AN  INTERESTING  FACT. 
There  ai«  in  the  county  of  Orange,  Vt. 
17  towns  and  18  organized  Congregational 
churches ;  there  being  one  in  each  town, 
and  in  Randolph  two.  Just  half  of  these, 
nine,  are  now  supplied  with  pastors,  and 
five  others  are  at  present  supplied  with 
stated  preaching,  and  a  sixth  in  part — cleav- 
ing three  feeble  churches  destitute  or  nearly 
so.  In  these  18  churches  there  are  a  little 
rising  of  2,000  members — about  the  same 
number  as  a  year  ago,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally enjoying  harmony  and  peace,  and  a 
few  of  them  at  least,  hope  for  the  dawn  of 
better  times  in  their  religious  condition.  In 
Corinth,  a  protracted  meeting  has  recently 
been  held  with  somewhat  favorable  appear- 
ances. 

One  other  cheering  fact  is,  that  there  are 
at  least  25  men  of  our  churches,  mostly 
young  men,  who  are  in  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  others  still 
who  are  thinking  seriously  upon  the  subject 
Some  are  expecting  a  shorter  than  college 
course,  and  at  least  one  or  two  laymen  are 
expecting  to  enter  upon  the  ministry  soon. 
The  Lord  multiply  them  an  hundred  fold, 
and  make  them  all  "  good  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Upon  this,  the  editors  of  the  Vermont 

Chronicle  remark  as  follows : — 

This  subject  is  exciting  more  and  more 
interest  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  this  interest 
will  continue  to  increase.  Only  think  of 
the  news  from  Orange  County,  under  the 
head  of  "  Meetings  at  Newbury;"  that  25 
young  men,  belonging  to  that  county  are 
now  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  others 
are  about  to  follow  their  example  !  It  is  of 
immense  importance,  that  their  education 
be  judiciously  conducted. 


Thirty-eight  young  men  were  rccdyed 
upon  probation,  as  new  applicants,  bamg 
been  examined  and  recommended  agreeaUa 
to  the  rules  of  the  society : 

To  new  applicants      .        • 
Former  beneficiaries   . 

Whole  amount  this  quarter       6,023 

The  appropriations  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March,  were,        $5,459 
Quarter  ending  June,  ^^ 

Quarter  ending  September,         6,023 

The  number  of  new  applicatkias  fcf  the 
three  last  quarters  respectively,  were,  41, 
50  and  88.  Making  a  total  duriog  that 
time  of  129  young  men. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen,  ih»t  th* 
number  of  beneficiaries  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  expenditures  of  the  society  are 
constantly  rising;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  the  same  wUl  be  the  case,  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  arc  in  the 
early  stage  of  education.  A  small  number 
only  during  the  last  quarter,  have  received 
a  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  Two  cir- 
cumstances are  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  present  standing,  and  pr«- 
pccts  of  this  enterprise.  The  great  number 
of  revivals  with  which  our  country  M» 
been  blessed,  have  brought  into  tb«  ^"^^ 
tian  church,  a  large  number  of  youth ;  aw 
as  these  revivals  have  prevailed  among  tae 
poor  as  well  as  among  the  rich,  many 
indigent  youth  of  piety  and  of  mind,  are 
desirous  of  an  education ;  and  as  this  wors 
has  advanced,  the  attenUon  of  the  ChrisUaa 
public  has  been  more  and  more  directea  w 
it.  The  consequence  has  been,  many 
clergymen,  and  enlightened  laymen  are 
making  eflTorts  to  look  up  those  descrvi^ 
young  men.  Revivals  then,  and  tt^^ 
efforti,  are  increasing  the  labow,  and  ^ 
sponsibilities  of  this  institution.  The  ^jec^ 
is  a  simple  and  grand  one.  To  pw'^de  JJ 
able  ministry  for  our  whole  ^^^;,Z 
the  world.  Five  millions  of  our  feUoJ 
citizens  are  in  need  of  the  gospel.  T^ 
cries  are  coming  over  from  every  qaa"'^^ 
Can  any  true  follower  of  Christ,  or  any  true 
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friend  of  roan,  beaittte  fer  one  moment 
whether  he  shall  make  a  strong  and  con- 
tinued  eflfort  in  this  cause  ?  \^'e  liye  to  do 
good ;  and  while  we  delay,  our  neighbors 
are  dying  around  us.  This  society  needs 
greater  patronage.  It  desires  to  labor  only 
tor  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man. 
It  turns  to  all  who  enjoy  the  gospel,  and 
entreats  them  to  consider  the  importance 
of  this  work,  and  the  necessities  of  dying 
souls. 


DEMAND  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Ws  believe  the  necessity  for  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Christian  ministers 
b  becoming  apparent  to  the  mass  of  the 
community.  Individuals  have  long  known 
it,  but  the  conviction  has  not  penetrated  the 
great  body  of  professing  Chiistians.  We 
think  that  there  will  be  a  pressure  soon  upon 
Education  Societies,  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  felt  If  any  of  our  readers  are  not 
convinced  of  this,  we  advise  tfaem  to  read 
the  Home  Missionary,  for  a  few  months. 
We  have  no  better  argument  than  the  facts 
in  that  book.  We  copy  the  following  from 
the  October  Dumber. 

Tou  will  no  doubt  recollect  the  destitute 

situation  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at . 

In  June,  Brother  H.  and  myself  held  a  sa- 
cramental meeting  in  that  church,  which 
was  greatly  blessed.  Ten  were  added  to 
the  communion,  some  of  whom  were  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  respectability.  Many 
appeared  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  Never  have  I  had  ray  feel- 
ings more  interested  for  a  people  destitute 
of  the  regular  means  of  grace.  When  we 
were  taking  our  leave  of  them,  they 
crowded  around  us,  weeping,  and  saying. 
We  know  not  how  to  let  you  go ;  our  Sab- 
baths must  again  be  spent  in  silence,  with- 
out any  to  go  in  and  out  before  us,  and  break 
unto  us  the  bread  of  life.  Can  you  do  noth- 
ing for  us  ?  You  see  our  destitute  situa- 
tion; can  you  do  nothing  to  supply  us  with 
a  preacher?  We  asked  them  what  they 
could  do  for  the  support  of  a  minister,  and 
immediately  one  of  the  young  converts  (an 
excellent  man)  came  forwanl,  and  offered 
to  board  a  minister  and  keep  his  horse,  for 
bis  part.  The  elder  said,  he  thought  $300 
could  be  raised  in  addition.  We  advised  the 
females  (as  the  great  majority  ef  the  mem- 
bers are  females)  to  raise  a  subscription  im- 
mediately and  see  what  could  be  done :  and 
we  would  present  their  case  to  your  So- 
ciety. A  letter  has  just  been  received,  a 
part  of  which  we  shall  copy. 

"  Upon  your  suggestion  we  prepared  a 
■ubacription  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 


Presbyterian  preacher  in  our  town,  and  we 
have  obtained  about  ^400  from  persons 
who  will  pay  punctually  when  due.    Mr. 

,  a  gentleman  of  fine  family,  and  high 

respectability,  says,  if  the  clergyman  will 
board  in  his  family,  and  teach  his  children, 
four  or  five  in  number,  he  will  give  four 
hundred  dollars  and  the  board.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  qualified,  and  would  take  12  or  16 
scholars,  he  might,  with  our  subscription, 
obtain  a  very  handsome  salary.  One  who 
would  allow  other  denominations  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  not  intermeddle  with  any 
other  than  his  own  business,  and  not  be  sur- 
prised with  our  manners  and  habits,  or  make 
odious  comparisons  between  ours  and  the 
country  he  came  from,  and  who  should  be 
an  able  preacher,  and  a  gentleman,  would 
be  well  sustained." 


The  town  of 


-,  has  about  800  in- 


VOL.  VI. 


habitants.  The  situation  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful. A  minister  would  be  treated  with 
every  token  of  kindness  which  could  pro- 
mote his  happiness.  I  am  deliberately  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  but  few  more  eligible 
places  in  the  State,  and  I  know  of  no  field 
that  presents  a  brighter  prospect  for  minis- 
terial usefulness.  Its  extent  is  immense ; 
but  two  Presbyterian  preachers  within  a 
hundred  miles,  in  any  direction  from  that 
spot.  In  the  name  of  this  interesting  little 
flock,  wandering  like  lost  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  calling  to  you  lor  the  bread 
of  life,  we  ask.  Can  nothing  be  done  fir 
them  7  Must  their  cry  be  disregarded  ?  Is 
there  no  young  man  of  piety  and  talents, 
who  will  be  willing  to  "  come  over  and 
help"  them? 


Our  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
Our  readers  will  observe  with  pleasure  hia 
remarks  respecting  slavery. 

Our  field  of  labor  is  eastern  Vir^nia, 
commencing  at  the  upper  line  of  the  tier  of 
counties,  next  above  the  head  of  tide-water 
on  our  rivers,  and  extending  to  the  bay  and 
the  ocean.  There  are  within  tliese  limits 
nearly  forty  counties,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  400,000,  one  half  colored,  and 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  State. 

In  this  region  there  are  twelve  settled 
Presbyterian  ministers,  or  about  one  to  each 
35,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Epis- 
copal ministers  is  about  as  large;  and  of 
other  evangelical  denominations,  there  may 
be,  perhaps,  as  many  more,  who  are  educa- 
ted men.  This  statement  may  aid  you  in 
judging  of  the  destitution  of  this  region  of 
country. 

Its  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
convenience  to  market,  &c.  are  very  great ; 
not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  country  In 
the  world.     But  these  have  been  gronly 
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ftba§ed,  by  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  wretched  system  of  cultivalion.  This 
country  has  been  the  great  hive  of  popula- 
tion, from  which  emigrants  have  gone  out 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  the  whole 
West  and  South.  If  it  had  been  thoroughly 
evangelized  forty  years  ago,  the  West  and 
South  would  probably  have  borne  a  moral 
complexion  very  unlilce  what  they  now 
exhibit  At  present,  there  is  every  reason 
4o  t>elieve  this  country  will  exert  more  in- 
fluence upon  Africa,  through  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  than  any  other  portion  of  our 
land.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  rapidly 
undergoing  a  change.  The  influence  of  the 
temperance  reformation,  and  the  recently 
commenced  process  of  restoring  worn-out 
lands,  through  the  agency  of  marie,  which 
every  where  atwunds,  bid  fair  to  regenerate 
its  temporal  pro.<perity.  Population  is  in- 
creasing, and  lands  are  rising  in  value. 
The  reputed  siclcliness  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  autumnal  months,  is  believed  to  be 
owing  more  to  the  luxury  of  the  people, 
than  to  any  other  cause.  As  to  slavery,  the 
iconviction  of  its  wretched  impolicy,  as  well 
as  wickedness,  is  fast  gaining  ground  ;  and 
the  people  are  more  and  more  looking  for- 
ward to  the  gradual  removal  of  this  curse. 
Under  the  skilful  cultivation  of  industrious 
freemen,  I  have  no  doubt  this  country 
would  become  the  garden  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  are  naturally  a  kind,  gener- 
ous, noble  race  ;  but  to  a  great  extent,  ig- 
norant of  pure  religion,  and  infested  with 
many  errors. 

Now  in  this  region  we  wish  to  plant  forty 
Presbyterian  ministers,  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  can  get  the  money  for  their  support, 
but  where  shall  we  find  the  men  ?  Our 
seminaries  will  give  us  a  few,  but  not  half 
•8  many  as  we  want  Can  you  send  us 
jwy  ?  We  want  men  of  enlightened  zeal, 
patient,  prudent,  and  with  large  hearts  full 
of  love  to  God  and  man  ;  men  who  will  be 
willing  to  labor  for  the  salvatiop  of  the 
blacks  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  capable  of 
bringing  divine  truth  down  to  the  eompre- 
faension  of  children  and  servants.  If  you 
can  help  us  in  this  matter,  you  will  have 
our  grateful  acknowledgments,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  do  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christ 

We  ha^e  another  appeal  from  Mississippi. 
It  is  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cyrus 
Byington,  and  Day  id  Wright,  misaonaries 
pf  the  American  Board. 

We  wish  to  have  you,  and  others  asso- 
ciated with  you,  know  more  of  the  great 
missionary  field  which  lies  around  us,  es- 
pecially along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Tombigbee,  and  from  that  river  west  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  one  design  of  this  com- 
ffiunicationf  to  lay  this  subject  before  you, 


and  to  re<iue8t  aid.  More  flian  a  year  ance, 
we  made  application  to  your  Society  for  t 
missionary,  but  have  failed  to  get  any  addi- 
tional laborers. 

1.  The  field  is  large.  Our  presbyte^ 
embraces  an  extent  of  country  about  3U0 
miles  long  and  200  broad. 

2.  It  is  an  important  one,  if  we  coosider 
its  extent,  its  infant  character,  its  advantages 
as  to  soil  and  navigation,  and  the  multitudo 
that  dwell  here,  and  the  greater  multitudes 
that  will  soon  be  found  within  its  limits. 
Thousands  have  their  eyes  on  the  lands 
lately  eeded  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  to  the  United  States,  as  the  place 
where  they  expect  to  reside. — Faithful  aeo 
are  needed,  to  point  them  to  an  inheritaDce 
in  the  skies. 

3.  It  is  a  new  field.  Nearly  every  thiflg 
that  fits  for  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be 
effected  here  after  the  laborer  arrives.  As 
in  all  newly  occupied  lands,  many  vicious 
people  will  be  found.  There  are  alw  many 
excellent  families,  but  much  scattered,  and 
often  strangers  to  each  other. 

4.  It  is  a  very  destitute  field.  We  bare 
now  only  five  members  of  this  presbytery. 
Three  of  these  are  missionaries,  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreigo 
Missions,  all  of  whom  are  charged  with  die 
business  of  thejr  own  mission  amoDg  the 
Indians.  Two  of  them  expect  before  maoy 
months  to  go  elsewhere,  and  of  the  two  re* 
maining,  one  has  the  charge  of  an  academy. 
Surely  these  facts  show  that  (his  is  a  detti- 
tute  f^eld, 

6.  It  is  a  field  dependent  on  others  for 
help.  It  Is  true  we  have  ten  churches  un- 
der our  care ;  but  they  are  feeble  and  poor, 
and  we  see  not  how  they  can  call  and  sus^ 
uin  Uborers  here.  Unless  some  missionary 
society  shall  lend  a  kind  and  liberal  aid,  this 
field  will  be  barren,  or  worse  than  barren. 


LACK  OF  ABLE  MISSIONARIES. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  toodon 
Evangelical  Magazine,  shows  what  is  be- 
coming apparent  every  where^-vftifit  v 
men.  The  churches  must  look  to  this  poiot. 
Scarcely  a  verse  in  the  Bible  contains  a 
more  affecting  end  momentous  trutb,  than 
the  one  containing  the  command  of  Christ, 
*  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest* Here,,  if  any  where,  importunate 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indispensable. 

The  extract  in  question,  was  from  a  noiice 
of  a  meeting  of  the  London  Misaiooary 
Society  in  May  last. 

From  the  report  which  was  read,  and 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  well  w 
from  other  things  which  I  have  noaced 
lately,  it  seems  that  every  continent,  and 
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natioD,  and  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  lea, 
are  opening  to  the  church  their  immense 
fields  of  labor)  inviting  the  messengers  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  to  enter  on  the  sacred 
harvest  How  happy  would  it  be  for  our 
churches  if  each  had  its  quota  of  able  men 
to  send  out!  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
China  is  opening  her  coasts,  as  if  about  to 
hold  out  her  three  hundred  millions  of 
souls  for  Christian  instruction.  Cutting  the 
detested  bonds  of  slavery  will  invite  us  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  niore^  for  whose 
salvation  we  ought  to  feel  much.  Now 
should  the  London  Missionary  Society  make 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  congrega- 
tional churches  for  suitable  men,  is  it  likely 
that  every  fifty  churches  would  raise  one 
such  man  ?  1  think  they  would  not ;  and, 
if  they  did,  I  suppose  not  more  than  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  would  be  found  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to 
mourn  and  bewail  our  state  ? 

Large  sums  of  money  were  raised  at  our 
anniversary,  and  some  of  our  friends  re- 
joiced much  at  this ;  but  I  felt  so  much  on 
the  subject  I  have  referred  to,  that  I  was  as 
one  who  could  scarcely  hear  the  sound  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ;  and  my  heart 
said,  all  thisavaileth  nothinff  so  long  as  I 
see  our  churches  unprepared  for  the  work 
now  lying  before  them.  Is  there  not  reason 
to  fear  our  being  left  under  the  Laodicean 
spirit,  while  God  shall  find  out  instruments 
and  means  of  enlargement  and  deliverance 
to  the  heathen  some  other  way  I 


REFUNDING. 

Thx  following  letter  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  formerly  aided  by 
the  American  Education  Society.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  that  he  has  refunded  the  en- 
tire amount  which  he  received  from  the 
Society,  with  interest.  He  has  also  de- 
termined to  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  an- 
nually, to  educate  one  person  for  the  min- 
istry. 

^  "  My  obligations  to  the  American  Educa- 
tu>n  Society  are  very  great ;  and  I  shall 
eter  cherish,  with  deep  gratitude,  the  re- 
membrance of  its  kindness.  Birt  for  the 
aid  it  afforded  me,  the  pressure  of  poverty 
would  forever  have  prevented  me  from  en- 
gaging in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  I 
should  still  have  been  following  tlK  plough 
on  the  bleak  hills  of  Vermont.  That  aid, 
1  know,  was  granted  on  the  faith  of  my  in- 
tended devotion  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  and 
in  that  intention  it  was  honestly  received. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  I  had  completed 
my  college  course,  that  I  was  led  to  aban- 
don my  original  intention.  That  determina- 
tion was  IM  result  of  much  prayerful  de- 


liberation, and  earnest  consultation  with  my 
friends,  and  a  conscientious  belief  that  I 
could  be  more  useful  in  a  different  walk  of 
life.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  and  in  that  employment  it 
has  pleased  God  to  prosper  me,  not  only  in- 
finitely beyond  my  deserts,  but  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectadons.  With  all  his 
other  gifts,  may  he  not  withhold  the  most 
precious  of  them  all,  a  disposition  to  employ 
them  in  the  advancement  of  his  own  king- 
dom and  glory ! 

"  Permit  me  to  add,  that,  among  all  ther 
objects  of  benevolence  to  which  I  may  be 
solicited  to  contribute,  none  will  ever  hold 
a  higher  place  in  my  afTections  and  confi- 
dence, than  the  education  of  pious  youne 
men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  As  long  as  I 
have  the  means,  I  am  resolved  to  contribute 
to  this  cause  enough  for  the  support  of  at 
least  one  beneficiary." 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.    1838. 

This  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  in  the   world,  under  one   General 
Assembly  of  Bishops  and    Ruling  Elders 
styled    Commissioners,  which,   with    the 
Delegates  from    corresponding  Bodies,  in 
May   last,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  persons,  comprehends,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  receniiy  made,  twenty- 
two    synods}    one     hundred    and  eleven 
presbyteries  ;  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ordained  bishops;  two   hundred  and 
fiileen  litirUiates;    making    two  thousand 
and  seventy  preachers  of  the  gospel;  two 
hundred  and    twenty-nine  cand  xdates   in 
a  state   of  preparation  for  the    ministry; 
twenty-five   huiulred  thurehes ;  and  two 
hundred  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty  communicants.    The  incrcasb 
during  the  last  year  has  been  in  bishop9 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in  licenticites 
ten,  in  candidates  nine,  in  ordained  and 
licensed  preachers  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  in  churches  one  hundred  and  nineteen ; 
and  in  communicants  sixteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-two.    The  communicants 
added  on  examination  last  year  Were  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-sfx ; 
being  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  four- 
teen L£8s  than  were  reported  in  1882,  as 
added  in  the  same  way.    Seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  added  last 
year  by  certificate  from  other  churches,  or 
passed   from  one  of  the  congregations  to 
another,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
MORE  than   were  received  in    the  same 
manner  the  year  previous.    The  total  of 
additions  now   reported,  is  thirty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight.    Of  theso, 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifly-six 
must  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  number 
of  persona  who  have  deceased,  or  been  di*' 
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missed  or  suspended,  or  who  were  at  the 
time  of  making  the   reports  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  the  care  of  one  session  to 
another,  or  who  for  some  reason  have  not 
been  reported    au    members :    leaving  as 
above  stated  the  net  gain  in  communicants 
of  1833  over  the  whole  number  of  1832  at 
sixteen  thousand  two   hundred   and  forty- 
two.    The  baptisms  now  returned  amount 
to  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty ;  of  which  six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and   fifty  were  of   adtUUy  fourteen 
thousand  and   thirty-five  of  i-nfanUy   and 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  persons 
not  distinguished.    The  baptisms  of  1832 
exceeded  those  of  1833  by  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty- three.    The  funds 
reported  as  having  oeen  collected  in  the 
year  preceding    the    meeting  of  the   last 
General  Assembly  were  for  missionary 
PURPOSES,  seventy-six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred twenty  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents; 
for   defraying  the   expenses  of  Commis- 
sioners  to  the  Assembly,  four  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty- 
eight  cents;  for  different  Theological 
Seminaries  six  thousand  three  hundred 
eleven  dollars,  and  twenty-three  cents;  for 
the  Education  of  poor  and  pious  youth, 
principally  with  reference  to  their  becom- 
ing   ministers  of  the    gospel,   forty-seven 
thousand   one  hundred    fifty-three   dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents ;  and  for  the  Contin- 
gent Expenses  of  the  Assembly,  eight 
hundred    ninety- two  dollars    and    eighty- 
seven  cents :    which  gave  a  total  of  one 
hundred  thirty- five  thousand  four  hundred 
sixty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents 
collected  for  charitable  uses.    This  sum  is 
less  than  the  total  for  the  same  objects  in 
1832  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  fifty- 
one  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.     Eleven 
presbyteries  have  made  no  returns  of  any 
collections ;  and  four  have  reported  only  on 
the  commissioners'  fund. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
last  report  of  this  Society. 

Number  of  candidates  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  during  the  year,     .     .    460 

In  immediate  connection  with  the 
Board, 359 

Under  the  care  of  auxiliaries,. .      69 

Under  the  care  of  17  auxiliaries 
not  reported  this  year,     .    .      22 

Total,    450 

Of  these  there  are  under  private  tui- 
tion and  in  academies, 187 

In  colleges, 207 

In  theological  seminai-ies,     ....      56 
These  institutions  are  located  as  follows : 
In  New  England.  5 ;   New  York,  New 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  40 ;  I 


the  Southern  Atlantic  Stales,  26;  the 
Western  States,  22 ;  making  academies, 
72  ;  colleges,  20 ;  theological  seminaries,  A. 

The  above  students  are  distributed  as 
follows : 

In  New  England,  11;  New  York,  82; 
New  Jersey,  80  ;  Pennsylvanla'and  Mary- 
land, 106;  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  55;  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee,  9;  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  85.  Total, 
428. 

The  twenty-two  remaining  students  are 
pursuing  their  studies  in  various  institutions 
and  States,  but  from  the  defect  of  reports 
we  are  unable  to  state  their  location. 

-  Grand  Total--Students,  ...  450 
Institutions,  ...  97 
States  of  the  Union,     19 

Of  this  number,  from  the  best  informatioD, 
fif^y  are  sup(}Osed  to  be  looking  to  a  foreign 
field  as  the  scene  of  their  future  labon. 
Among  the  beneficiaries  aided  during  the 
year,  were  six  colored  students  preparing 
tor  Liberia.  One  of  these  has  been  dropped 
for  incapacity.  The  application  of  a  seventh 
Is  now  under  consideration.  Eight  have 
suspended  study  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Ten  have  withdrawn  from  the  patronage  of 
the  Board  for  the  present,  with  a  vieir  of 
furthering  their  support  by  teaching  school, 
&c.  Patronage  has  been  withdrawn  from 
four ; — (including  the  one  mentioned  abore,) 
for  want  of  capacity  ;  five  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  study  for  the  ministry,  from  ill 
health,  and  other  causes  involving  no  cen- 
sure; two  have  been  transferred  to  the 
American  Education  Society.  Only  18  arc 
reported  to  have  entered  the  ministry  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  more  not  reported.  One  has  been 
removed  by  death. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

From  the  Report  of  the  Treasu- 
rer, it  appears  that  the  follow- 
ing sum  has  been  received  by 
the  Parent  Board,      .    .    .    $25,860  71 

By  Auxiliaries,  so  far  as  re- 
ported        8.713  73 

Total  received,    $29,574  44 

Expended  by  the  Parent  Board,  $26,432  22 
By  Auxiliaries  so  far  as  reported,     3,713  73 

Total  expended,    $30,145  95 
Leaving  a  balance  due  the  Trea- 
surer of $571  51 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BIBLES. 

From  official  sources,  it  appears  that  the 
American  Bible  Society,  with  813  auxiliary 
societies,  during  the  last  year,  have  issucdi 
of  Bibles  and  Testamefits  in  the  Eng'"^' 
Spanish,   French,   German,    Welch,  «m 
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Irish  languages,  and  in  several  Indian  dia- 
lects, 91,168 
Since  its  formation  in  1816,    1,826,692 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society,        172,422 
Other  societies,  estimated  at      100,000 

Total,        1,690,282 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
with  2,614  auxiliaries,  have  issued  72  edi- 
tions in  languages  and  dialects  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  never  before  printed — 34 
new  translations,  and  49  reprints. 

Total  number  of  volumes  distrib- 
uted since  the  year  1804,        7,608,015 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  expend- 
ed in  1826,  861,105 

Societies  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 2,516,130 

SocieUes  in  Asia,  315,031 


MISCELLANIES. 
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In  Europe  and  Asia, 
American  Societies, 


11,300,881 
1,690,282 


Total  dUtribution,        12,991,113 

CHARITY  AND  LUXURY. 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Observer 
present  this  in  a  striking  light. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1831,  was  but  a  little  more  than  13,000,000. 
The  sum  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  five 
luxuries — tea,  coffee,  wines,  spirits,  and 
sugar — amounted  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th  of  the  same  year,  according  to 
official  documents,  to  15,378,322  dollars ; 
and,  therefore,  to  more  than  one  dollar,  on 
an  average,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  the  country,  white  and  black,  bond 
and  free  !  All  this  was  expended  for  telf- 
gratification  ;  and  was,  therefore,  ro/tona// 
But  when  a  few  Christians  expend  twenty 
cents  each  for  the  luxury  of  doing  good  to 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  millions  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, it  is  extravagance  and  /a- 
naticUm  / 

The  whole  sum  contributed  for  the  sup- 
port of  Foreign  and  Indian  Missions,  during 
the  year  1831,  by  the  Presbyterians,  Re- 
formed Dutch,  Congregationalists,  Episco- 
palians, Baptists,  and  Methodists,  in  this 
country,  was  less  than  150,000  dollars — less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  sum  expended  (or 
the  tea,  coffee,  ^ine,  spirits,  and  sugar, 
which  were  imported  during  the  same  pe- 
riod— less  than  two  months*  interest  on  the 
sum  thus  expended  !  The  same,  doubtless, 
has  been  true  of  every  one  of  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Foreign 
Missions  were  first  undertaken ;  and  yet 
what  an  amount  of  good  have  these  trifling 
sums  produced  I  &e  (in  the  missions  of 
the  American  Board  alone)  59,000  pupils 
instruction — 36  churches  established, 
w  1300  members— 61,000,000  pa- 
ss and  tracts  distributed  in  eleven 
iguages— 185,000  people  in  one 
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group  of  islands,  abandoning  their  idol  gods» 
building  Christian  churches, and  filling  them 
with  devout  worshippers — see  Indians  form- 
ing temperance  societies  and  banishing  whis- 
key from  their  borders !  These  are  some  of 
the  fruits  of  those  crumbs  of  charity  which 
have  fallen  from  the  table  of  American 
Christians.  What  may  we  not  expect,  then, 
when  they  shall  imbibe  the  full  spirit  of 
their  religion ;  and  prize,  above  all  other 
luxuries,  the  luxury  of  loving  others  as 
much  as  they  love  themselves  ? 


LORD   BROUGHAM'S  THREE    RULES. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  audience  especially,  I  will  relate  part 
of  a  conversation  which  passed  between 
one  of  my  friends  and  the  lord  Chancellor. 
My  friend  asked  the  Chancellor  by  what 
means  he  was  enabled  to  get  through  so 
much  business.  "  I  have  three  rules," 
was  the  reply.  "  The  first  is,  to  be  ft 
whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time:  the 
second,  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
doing  any  thing  which  can  be  done :  the 
third,  never  to  intrust  to  others  what  I 
ought  to  do  myself." — Gwmey. 


INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 
From  a  report  by  the  minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  king  of  France,  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  primary  instruction, 
it  appears,  that,  since  the  year  1829,  there 
have  been  established  4,055  additional 
schools,  and  that  the  number  of  scholars 
has  been  increased  within  the  same  period 
by  231,375 — that  2,741  communes  have  now 
primary  schools  which  had  none  in  1829 — 
and  that  the  number  of  schools  of  mutual- 
instruction  has  increased  by  536,  and  that 
of  normal  primary  schools  by  34. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CALL  TO  THE: 
CHRISTIAN  ftllNISTRY. 

What  constitutes  a  Call  to  the  Christian 
Ministry,  and  what  are  the  proper  Qualp' 
ficationsfor  that  work  7 

One  hundred  dollars  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscriber,  to  be  given 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  tract  on  the  above 
subject.  The  judges  are  Rev.  Dr.  Fay  of 
Charlcstown,  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler  of  Port/and, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford.  The 
essay  intended  for  the  prize,  nust  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  April,  1834. 

The  great  object  of  the  essay  should  be, 
to  furnish  those  who  are,  or  who  may  be» 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry ;  with  the 
proper  directions  in  respect  to  corporeal, 
mental,  and  moral  qualihcations,  by  which 
they  may  judge  of  their  fitness  for  the  work. 
The  kind  and  amount  of  acquired  talents 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
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duties  of  the  ministry,  should  also  be  dis- 
tinctly stated.  The  tract  may  also  serve  as 
a  manual  for  clergymen  and  others,  who  are 
called  to  give  advice  to  young  men,  resipect- 
ing  this  subject.  It  should  not  fall  short  of 
16,  nor  much  exceed  24  printed  duodecimo 
pages.  The  manuscripts  should  be  sent  to 
the  subscriber,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  No.  62,  Washington 
street,  Boston. 

Wm.  Cogswell,  Sec^y  jf.  E,  S, 


])^We  rofret  that  the  Traasarer^i  report,  and 
other  documonts  of  the  Presbfterian  Education  So- 
eittff  did  not  reach  o«  in  koatiofi,  having  been  sixteen 
dayi  on  the  way,  from  New  Vork  to  Boiton.  They 
will  he  ineerted  in  the  next  number. 


FUNDS. 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  of  Us  Branches ,  from 
July  IO</t,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  October 


75  00 
1  75 


80  00 


41  00 


60  00 
6  00 


BaUtmort,  Md.  fr.  R.  L.  Colt,  Eiq  od  meet,  of  Temp. 

SehoUnhip,  tty  Rer.  W.  NeviiM 
Columbus,  Mis.  fr.  Rcr.  Horatio  J.  Bdnlvell 
Ooleheaur,  Cl  fr.  Ladtea  and  Gent.  \jj  O.  Mornn, 
local  A^.  thro'  J.  Munliiij^ton,  Eaq.  Tr.  ot  Nev 
London  Co.  Aux.  E<1.  Soc. 
M(/bnf,  N.  H.  fr.  William  Rama-lell,  Jr.  local  Afrt. 
thro'  R.  Boyiaton,  Eaq.  Tr.  UillaUiroufrh  Co.  Anx. 
Ed.  Soc. 
N»»  London,  Ct.  fr.  Joaeph  Hurlbutt,  Eaq.  tluro'  J. 
Hnntln^o,  Eaq.  Tr.  of  New  London,  Co.  Aux. 
Ed.  Soc. 
Or/ord,  N.  H.  flr.  Daa  John  Nilea 
Pljfmoulk,  N.  H.  fr.  remnle  aaco.  br  William 

GiMo,  Eaq.  thro'  H.  UUi,  Eaq  fi>r  I83i  17  47 

for  1833  13  49 

Interest  on  do.  1  05 — 31  S4 

Perttaitd,  M«.  fr.  Gent,  of  Hlfh  Street  ehoKh  and  cou* 

nention,  by  Joseph  B.  Gardner,  thro'  Rer. 

W.Cortwoll 

Fr.  Gent  of  9d  church,  by  Dea.  Joseph  LIbbey, 

thro*  Rer.  W.  Cogiwell 
Fr.  Ladlea  do.  by  Mn.  Loey  J.  Sibley,  to  const. 
Rer.  William  T.  Dwijht,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  S. 
thro'  Rev.  W.  Coftweil 
Fr.  Gent,  of  2d  ehareh  and  con;,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Blanehard,  Tr.  of  Cumberland  Co.  Aux.  Ed. 
8oe.  by  Rer.  W.  Cogswell 
Fr.  Ladlea  do.  In  pert  for  Ist  payt.  of  Tyler  Temp. 
Behol.  by  Mn.  Ann  L.  Payaon,  Tr.  thro'  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Poiter,  by  banda  of  Rer.  W.  Cogs> 
well 
SSarHfif,  Cu  fr.  MUa  Polly  Wylie,  by  Rer.  O.  Lane 
From  Rer.  Otis  Lane 

[The  (bllowlnr  by  William  Woodman,  Eaq.  Tr.  of 
Straffonl  Co.  N.  11.  Aux.  EA.  Soc.] 
Doeer,  U.  H.  collection  at  annual  raeetln^f 
OUmtuUon  Iron  Works,  N.  H.    fr.   the  Ed. 
Soc.  balance  to  eonat.  Rer.  Cbarlea  G.  Baf- 
fcrd,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc. 
MouUonbora'  N.  H.  balinoe  to  const.  Rer. 

Joahu*  DodjR.  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc. 
Roektiter,  N.  H.  tr.  Ladies  Aut.  Ed.  Society 
RecM  fr.  annual  aobacrlbera  and  others 

[The  following  by  Rer.  J.  D.  Farasworth,  Art.  of 
the  Society.] 

Braintree',  Ms.  fr.  Rer.  J.  D.  Famaworth,  to 
const,  himaelf  a  L.  M.  of  Hllbborougfa  Co. 
N.  H.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc. 
Brtntaood,  N.  H.  from  Individuals 
ChMltr,  Wast  Par.  N.  H.  from  Hurh  Cromble, 
From  indiriduals,  in  part  to  const.  Rer.  Benj. 

Sarfent,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc. 
Deerjkhi,  N.  H.  fr.  individuals,  in  part  to 
conat.  Rer.  Nathaniel  Weila,  a  L.  M.  of 
Co.  Soc. 
£selar,  N.  H.  lat  society,  from  indiriduals 
8d  aociety,  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd 
do.       fr.  Mrs.  8.  Rowe 
Cfreenland,  N.  H.  fr.  individuals  in  Rer.  Mr. 
Clark's  Soc.  in  part  to  conat.  him  a  L.  M. 
o(  N.  H.  Bran&h 
Hampatmi.  N.  H.  fr.  Edocation  Boe.  by  Dea. 


IMOO 
86  00 


40  00 


100  00 


50  00 
S  00 
1  00 


18  45 


5  00 


6  50 

17  96 

11  00 — 68  91 


15  00 

739 

60 


miMttad,  N.  H.  fr.  E< 
John  Rmersen,  Tr. 
From  a  Friend 


15  00 


14  80 

98  04 

9  00 

1  00 


SS8I 


SI  00 
SOO 


JiijmfeR,  N.  R.  fr.  fadhrUaali  h  Ber.Mr. 

Wetoler's  Soc. 
jfemntofi  fhtis,  N.  H.  a  collection  in  Ber.  Mr. 

J)<tvis'i  Soc. 
From  Mr.  .\1.itthew  Merriam 
Prom  two  Feiiulea 
Kingtton,  N.  H.  fr.  indiridoals  In  Rer.  Mr. 

Fejir*on's  Soc 
LondonJtrry,  N.  H.  fr.  indivld.  towards  const. 

Rey.  John  R.  Adams,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  S. 
Northieood,  S.  H.  fr.  Individ,  in  part  to  cooat. 

Rev.  JoaiJih  Prenike  a  L.  M.  of  N.  H. 

Branch 
North  HamptaH.  N.  H.  fr.  iodirSdnak  in  Ber. 

Mr.  French's  Soc. 
Plautoie,  N.  H.  and  AbrA  Paridk  in  Haatr- 

htll,  Ms.  a  collection 
PorUmoiiih,  N.  H.  fr.  indlrld.  in  Ber.  Mr. 

Putiiiim'v  Soc 
Prom  inilivid.  in  Her.  Mr.  Towne's  Sec 
Rife,  N.  H.  fr.  Individ,  in  Bev.  Mr.  Smith's  Soc 
atratham,  N.  H.  tr.  Individ,  in  Rev.  Jacob 

Ciimmin^'s    &oc.    to    complete    liis  Ulb 

Mcmberahtpof  N.  H.  Branca 
Fr.  Mrs.  Hannah  Bart  leu,  inptrt  to  cooslitote 

herself  n  L.  M.  ot  N.  H.  Branch 
Windhnm.  N.  U.  fr.  Sodiriduaia  in  Rev.  Mr. 

C'liier's  Soc.  43  78-917  9 

fThr  fuMutfinc  from  N.  B.  Williston,  Bki.  Tr.  of  tho 
Win.lh.un  Co.  Vt  Aux.  Ed.  Sociciy.] 
Bmv'eboro'.  Vl.  fr.  Mrs.  W.  Goodhue 
Putney  Vt.  fr.  Individ,  in  part,  to  coost  Rer. 

Amos  Foster,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc 
Wardjiboro\  Vu  amount  collected  bj  D.  Fai^ 

baulia 
Contribution  at  annual  meeting,  BratUeboro' 

[The  following  eotlecied  in  Yorii  Co.  Maine,  by  Ber. 
CU-irles  S.  Adnma,  a  Temp.  Agt.  of  (be  A.  E.  S.] 
Alfred,  ft.  Individuala,  $40  to  consL  Rev.  Al- 
bert W.  FUk,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  8.  the 

residue  a  donation 
Bidde/ord,  2d  Par.  fr.  Individaals,  to  consL 

Rev.  Stephen  Morse,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc 
Ktnnebunk,  tr.  individaals,  $40  to  const.  Rev. 

Joseph  Fuller,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E,  S.    $98 

a  L.  M.  of  Maine  Branch,  and  $15  a  L. 

M.  ofCo.  Soc.  residue  a  donation 
Kgnnebunk  Port,  fr.  individuals,  ^iS  to  eonsL 

Rev.  Levi  Smith,  a  L.  M.  of  Maine  Br. 

$13  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc  and  lesidne  a  d^ 

nation 
Ltmin^ton,  fr.  individuala,  $95  to  const  Rev. 

Ciileb  P.  Pac^e,  a  L.  M.  of  Maine  Branch, 

reftidue  a  don-tiion 
Lyman,  fr.  individuals,  in  part  to  const.  Rev. 

John  Gunniann,  a  L.  m!  of  Maine  Branch 
Limerick,  fr.   individuals.  $40  to  const.  Rev. 

Charles  Freeman,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  Soc. 

reaidiie  a  donation 
NeaSeld,  fr.  individuAla,  to  const.  Rer.  Darid 

P.  Smith,  a  L.  M.  of  the  A.  K.  S. 
Parton^ld,  fr.  individuals  $40  to  const.  Ber. 

Charles  8.  Adams,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 

residue  a  donation 
Saeo,  fr.  individuala 
South  Berwick,  fr.  individaals  to  eonsL  Ber. 

Seth  H.  Koeler,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 
WetU  2d  Parith,  fr.  individuals  $15  to  const. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Adams,  a  L.  M.  of  the 

Co.  Soc  lesidne  a  donation 


15  Of 

431 

900 
M 

1200 


17  30 

11  83 

648 

Mt7 

UOO 

800 


UTS 
15  00 


SM 

791 
8S5I— 44« 


44  01 
1500 


87  88 


as 


82a 

99  SD 


4145 
40  00 


4330 
19  00 

48  09 


INCOME  PROM  8CH0LAR8HIFS, 
AMOUNT  REFUNDED, 
INCOBIE  FROM  F17NDS, 


» 17-441 » 

190  00 
S»I5 


The  followlaranms  were  eolleelwl  In  BarastaMe CooalTf I? 
Rev.  James  D.  Famaworth,  Agent,  omitted  in  a  fonDf'Li**'?? 
rtLr-Brewster,  4  00-  Chatham,  9S  06.  Eastham,  J  »•  J-J* 
mouth,  88  95.  Harwich,  9  00.  North  Falowoth,  5  W.  rn- 
rincetown,  9  75.  South  Dennia.  16  51.  Sooth  BamsJsW, »  »• 
Sandwich.  6  00.  Troro,  23  00.  Wellileei.  95  00.  Wsit  Bsm- 
stable  5  48.    Yarmouth  15  00.    Tot%$174  St. 

The  following  received  from  Rev.  Mr.  F»n»«T**  V*^' J 
for  inaenion  in  lu  proper  place,  the  partieuUri  wll  «*  P*  pf 
the  February  number.-Colleeted  within  the  J""""®  n  in  M* 
Soc.  of  Taunton  and  Vidnity,  163  OS.  DeeriWd,  >.  U.  i»  «»' 
Gnton,  MaiBt  6  00.    Total,  $178  85. 


AUXIUART  SOCISTZES. 

SurroLK  CorifTT. 

[Mr.  Lorenao  S.  Cngin,  BeetoOfTr.J 

A>«ton,  Donation  of  a  deceased  Mend  If  ^ 

From  a  poor  laborer,  by  Geo.  Russell  1  O" 

Through  the  Post  Office,  fr.  a  "  Friend  of  fte 
Ed.  Soc  as  a  thank  ofiering  in  view  of 
God's  mercy  in  restoring  to  faer  Ibeelated 
-•  '— ofihBwwd"  • 


n 


1833.] 


FVNDB. 


1S9 


EtSBX  COVRTT  NOKTH. 

(CoL  EfaencMr  Dala,  Newbofj,  Tr.] 

Andovtr,  tr.  Ladles  and  Gent,  of  So.  Pailih, 

br  Anioa  BUnehiird,  Exq.  163  00 

Bradford^  Tr.  Fern.  Ohiir.  Soc.  in  the  Acad.  1^ 

Min  Marj  Piaher.  Sec.  16  00 

ByJIeld,   fr.  Rev.  I.  R.  Bdrbour,  a  collection 

rnnde  bv  Mn.  Barbour  It  2S 

£iui  Brad/ord,  fir.  Indies  Ed.  Soe.  \>w 

Mrs.  Tabiitw  Baleh,  Tr.  6  60 

From  Gen  (a.  Kd.  Boc  Mr.  Natliaulal 

Ladd,  Tr.  8  80 --U  00 

Nevbuiyportt  tit.   M\m  Webster  and 

Miaa  ^— ,  by  Deo.  Jewell  of  Row- 

ler  5  13 

Fr.  Circle  of  Indasfrr,  8th  ■em.  ann. 

Kyi.  for  the  Newburrport  Ladiea 
t  Temp.  Seboi.  bj  Mias  Mary  C. 

Green  leaf,  Tr.  87  60—49  83 

Newbury,  fr.  Mr.  Snml.  Newman,  ann.  auba.         5  00 
Rotaiey,  fr.  Indies  E<l.  Soc.  Irt  Par.  by  Miaa 

Mehitible  Hobson,  Tr.  10  35 

Wut  Newbury,  fr.  f^Mlles  R<I.  See.  2d 

F.iriah.  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Kdgell  18  44 

Fr.  9d  Pariah,  a  TbaokaclTm|r  eoll.  by 

Ber.  Mr.  BdgoU  15  84 — 38  78-880  00 

Faaivkliit  CoUItTT. 

[Sykanne  Maxwell,  Eaq.  Charlemont,  Tr.] 

Awdrrbmd,  fr.  Eliaha  Rowe,  execntor  of  the  Will  of 

Piederfe  A.  Gravea,  deceaaeU,  hie  lefafy  80  00 

Bampshirb  Countt. 

[Hon.  Lewis  Stronj^,  Northamploo,  Tr.] 

Amkertt,  fr.  the  sewing  Circle,  by  Miss  Han* 

nah  Shepard,  Tr.  15  00 

Nonkempton,  fr.  Fein.  Ed.  Soe.  by 

Mn.  Adams,  Tr.  bal.  of  Inter,  on 

Spencer  Ekhol.  for  1883  48  80 

Interut  on  the  aaine  for  1834  80  SO 

Fr.  Yonng  Ladies  BeneT.  Soc.  by  Mlas 

E.  Butler,  bnl.  of  7  years  interest 

on  the  WilliM  ma  Temp.  Scbol.         S87  00-411  25 
South  BdiOey,  tr.  Ladies  Bane*.  Soe.  by  Mrs. 

Daniel  H.  Lnmb,  Tr.  26  00 

WortUnjIon,  fr.  Hon.  E.  SUrh weather,    2  00 
Fr.  do.  thro'  the  *'  Hnmpahire  Christian 

Depnsitory"  by  D.  8.  Whitney  5  00 1  00 

Fr.  the  dispoeabl*  Fund  of  the  Uamp.  Ed,  Sc^     87  75-*387  00 

llAMrosir  CouifTr* 

[Thomas  B«Mid,  Esq.  Springfield,  Tr.] 

Longnwadow,  fr.   1st  Parish,  by  ReT.  J.  L.  CondK, 

Uuo'  Rev.  Q.  W.  Blafden  96  00 

MlDDLBSBX  CoUlfTT. 

[Mr.  Eliab  P.  Maekintire,  Charleitown,  Tr.] 

Awiinfftam,  fir.  Mr.  Palton  Johnson,  local 

A(t.  by  Mr.  C.  Morse  10  00 

Qtxtoti^  ft.  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Simonds 
Ute  of  Groton,  t^  Rer.  John  Todd,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Will  of  said  deceased  to 
dislnUiie  her  esute  100  00 

ffoptjfiAm,  fr.  Ladies,  by  Mia  Izeno 

Ellis  ihm*  Mr.  Dan.  Batoee  8  75 

Fr.  Mr.  Daniel  Karnes  6  00 8  78 

Newton,  ft-,  a  Friend  80  00 

Ft.  a  Friend,  by  Rev.  Lyman  Gilbett       10  00 

Fr.  1st  Parish,  in  addition  lo  a  eontxl- 

batien  ree'd.  some  time  since  78    -40  78 

ABneAom,  fr.  Ladies  Ed.  Soe.  by  Miss  Mary 
Richardson,  in  part  for  Liie  Membership 
of  Rev.  Jonas  Colbum  31  00 

Wobkaai^  fr.  Trinitarian  eharch  a|id  eonr.  by 

Rev.  S.  Haiding  85  pO 

IFokim,  avails  of  worit  in  Ward  Ve, 

5,  iiy  Mn.  B.  D.  Richardsun  7  69 

Fr.  Mn.  James  Hill,  a  donotton  1  00 

Fr.  Mr.  Rupert  Peiree  #6.    Dea.  U. 

Manninr  f2  8  00 

Fr.  Rev.  Jooeph  Bennet  9  00 — 18  06 

CoUeaion  at  ann.  meeiinr  Cambrldgeport,  in- 
eluding  $11  50  contributed  by  Ladiea  Id 
Brighton,  to  const,  their  pastor,  Rer.  WU* 
Uam  Adams,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc  81  5»-a86  60 

NoRrOLX  COCITTT. 

[Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D.  Dorchester,  Tr.] 

BrotkHna^  avails  of  a  charity  box  fT. 

Do.  of  a  small  dierry  tree  $8  10  00 

Fr.a»MenJ.  5  00 — ^15  00 

AoagAAm,  fir.  Dea.  Samuel  Teliaan  5  00— A)  00 

Old  Coloitt. 

[Col.  Seabniy.  Tr.] 

DotiiiimtfK,  fr.  Indlvktuab  in  Ber,  Mr.  Rkh- 

inond*s  Soe.  6  j25 

■ntirfaMm    fir.  IndWfcl.  in  BfT.  Mr. 
_    Gould'aSee.  16  95 

Fr.  Fern.  Ed.  See  15  50-81  Tfr-. 


MIAffe&oro*,  fr.  tndlvld.  In  Rer.  Mr.  Baton's 

Society  81  96 

JVew  Btd/ordt  lat  Bee.  fir.  Rer.  P.  O. 

Scrtbnry  5  00 

Fr.  iiidividua*.s  8  50 

North  Soe.  fr.  individuals  68  60 

Tiinitaxinn  Soc.  from  individuals  26  00 — 87  00^160  If 

[Rec'd.  thro'  Rev.  J.  D.  Famsvorth,  Agu] 

PlTMOUTI*  OOU  WTT. 

[Den.  Morton  Eddy,  Bridgewater,  Tr.] 

Otmer,  fr.  Soe.  of  Rev.  Piummer  Chuse  8  00 

A'orfA  JBitd-gewnter,  tr.  Mark  Perkins  4  00 

PlymploH,  Ir.  i$(«.  of  Rev.  Elijah  Dexter  6  00 
liochetter,  MattepcUett  Village,  fr.  Rer.  l^ee. 

Kut4>iiia,  a  contribution  iu  faJs  Soc.  8  00 

Collected  at  the  anniversary  18  10    -87  10 

RxLiGioue  Char.  Soc.  or  Miodlssbx 
North  aivo  Vicikitt. 

[De«.  Jonathan  S.  Adams,  Groton,  Tr.] 

FUehburg,  fr.  a  Ftm.  firieod  in  Rer.  Mr.  Al- 

bro'a  Palish  1  00 

Fr.  Fern.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Miss  Sarah  Wood,  Tr. 
through  Mr.  Alpheus  Kimball  37 

WoacBiTCR  South. 

[Hon.  Abijah  Blgelow,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

Paxtan,  f .efaey  of  Miaa  Patty  Brown, 

by   Mr.    Jonathan    P.  Groaveuor, 

executor  90  00 

Fr.  Rev.  Mr.  Winch,  a  coll.  m  his  Soc.     7  60 — 87  50 
Tfiraf  BroeJffieldt  fir.  the  cong.  of  Rer.  Francis 

Horton  40 


WoRcxtTBR  North. 

[Dea.  Justus  EUingvood,  HublMnlsfon,  Tr.] 

AiyI#ton,  fr.  cong.  of  Rer.  Wllliajn  H.  San- 

ford,  to  const,  him  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S.  40  00 

Princeton,  ft.  Pem.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mrs.  Nancy 

HHninirton,  Tr.  10  00 

Wett  BoyleUm,  fr.  Fern.  Reading  and  Char. 
Soc.  by  Miss  Adeline  Flagg,  tt,  8 

WM*  amoutii  r9C*dfor  pmtrU  nee  $8tM0  44 


86 


LEGACY. 
Additional  Mtm  fir.  the  estate  of  Oliver  D.  Cooke,  Eiq.      180  00 

Hon.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  Litchfield,  CL  has  fflren  tp  th» 
Society,  one  Imlf  of  a  Tract  of  l.ind  in  Coventry,  Portage  Co. 
Ohio,  lying  near  the  Brie  Canal,  containing  about  700 
wtime^yj  value  of  the  one  half  1,060  doUartm 


MAINE  BRANCH. 


80  00 

400 

400  00 

86B 


Refunded  l>y  a  former  beneflciaty 

Annufty,  S.  Thunten,  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney 

Aufuata,  Donation 

Mtrcer,  Young  Ladies  sewfair  eirele 

Nonidgetaock,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Feet,  donation  fr. 

W.  Dinamore,  I  00.    S.  Pnge  1  00  3  00 

Subscription  at  Conference  of  Churclies,  1831  6  67 

Contribution  at  tto.  1833  20  05 — 88  7S 

PorUand,  from  a  Lady  8  OU 

Contribution  at  annual  meeUng  10*2  81—105  81 

{The  following  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bontelle,  Acent.] 
iUnc,  donation,  of  which  $40  is  to  const.  Rer.  Enoe 

Merrill,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S.  45  00 

BaA,  from  Wiliiam  Richardson,  Esq.  to  eoBit  klnaelf 

aL.  M.  of  A.  E.  S.  100  00 

Fr.  indiriduals  88  00 

BooOibay,  from  indiridoala  21  40 

Brittot,  Irom  individuals  18  80 

Bruniicick,  from  Indies  16  60 

Fr.  indivifiuala.  Temp.  Sehol.  In  part  44  00 

Edgeeomb,  from  individuals  90  88 

Coninbiition  at  annual  meeting  of  Lincoln  Co.  Aoz. 

Ed.  Society  28  08 

Oardirter,  fr.  R.  H.  Gardiner  5  00 

Oorham,  Donation,  of  which  §40  is  to  eonst  Bar. 

Thaddcua  Pomeroy,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S.  47  00 

MHiUon,  fr.  memfaen  of  Congregational  Choreh  T  OQ 

Mereer,  a  contnb«iUon  9  44 

New  Ol6ueetttr,  fr.  members  of  Coogiegational  Chnreh     16  75 
New  Sharon,  a  contributioo  6  88 

Neueaatla,  ft.  individuals  _  7  06 

Pkivp^Mrg,  tt.  iniUvid.  of  irhlch  #96  is  to  const.  Rer. 

JohnBoynlon,  aL.  M.  ofMahieBranch  80  00 

Saoarappa,  a  eontribntioa  o  00 

Fr.  Noah  Nason  1  W 

Fr.  Major  Daniel  Pefrco  9  00 

Ft.  Arcbelaos  I*wis,  Em.  10  00 — 18  00 

AsmftM,  from  two  IndlvWoals  ^.  ^  ^^ ,  ^         ^_^         3  OQ 
Toptham,  fr.  individuals,  of  whfch  t«  ^  to  constttnta 

VLbt.  Mr.  Hawes,  a  L.  M> «'  •»»«  Branch  86  J« 

VtaeeoOoro',  fr.  a  Lady  •  >• 
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FUNDS. 


[Not. 


Waldobon*,  fr.  btdlvidnab  10  00 

Wlnalow,  •  conlribntlon  H  20 

Wuautet,  fr.  indivi.i>i\la  18  00 

Woolwich,  fr.  i ml iv ill  11.1  Is  •  W 

WuArook,  fr.  Mr*.  C.  Dole  _  ^  ,  I  » 

[The  following  by  Rer.  Dr.  CocnreH.] 
Banrrrr,  fr.  Genu  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  IviTCJoy, 

Tr.  pro  lein.  of  Penn**cot  Co.  Aiix.  RI. 

8oc.  $75  of  which  is  from  Messrs.  E.  &  8. 

Smitli,  1st  pnyt.  Smith  Tenm.  SchoU  48S  00 

Fr.  Lailiea,  to  coiulitute  Her.  Swum  Ljmaii 

Poraroj,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  8.  40  00—628  00 

BaUow4iL,  fr.  Goot.  by  Rar.  Gwo.  Blitpud,  Hall.  Temp. 

Sehol.  70  00 

Fs.  Ladies  in  mrt  Ibr  lit  pan.  for  Shtpaxd  Temp. 

Sefaol.  l7  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  48  75 

$1,775  Sf 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

CktMrt  Co.  Aua.  Ed.  Sbe.  by  C.  H.  Jaequkh,  Tr. 
Xhi&fifi.  fr.  indirittu&ls  11  00 

J!%txmUiam,  fr.  Vo.  I^Adiea  Cbcle  of  Induatry         6  00 
From  Pem.  Ed.  Society  43  M 

Hmtdtdt,  ft.  individuals,  to  consL  Rev.  Eli- 

Shalet  Stroar,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  8o.  88  TV 

ev.  Moaes  Bradford,  to  eonsL  Mn.  Sac 

rah  Bruifunl,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soe.  15  00 

J!|^V«y,  fr.  Individ,  tu  const.  Rer.  Laban  AIna- 

worth  and  Rot.  Giles  Lyman,  L.  M.  of 

Co.  Soc.  41  45 

Fr.  Mn.  Betsey  MclTilie,  to  contt.  henelf  a 

L.  M.  of  Co.  Society  15  00 

Fr.  Female  EdncaUoo  Society  7  88 

NtUon,  fr.  a  Friend  8  00 

Fr.  Rer.  Mum>s  Cierould,  See.  Co.  So.  6  00 

JHndge,  fr.  a  Frien<l  \>y  Rer.  Mr.  Burnhnm  2  00 

Roxbury,   fr.   inUivi<liiaIs,   to  const.    Alansoa 

KawBon,  a  L.  M-  of  Co.  Soc  15  00 

Swanxgy,  fr.  indiridiMls  18  SO 

W»ipot«,  fr.  iudividudls  to  oonsL  Rer.  Edarard 

Jeiinlaon,  a  1^.  M.  of  Co.  Soc.  512  69 

fFksdnore/and,  tr.  individna's,  to  cunat.  Rer. 

Ebeneier  Chase  and  Mn.  Eliza  Chaae, 

L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc.  80  00 

WMiuler,   fr.    indiridiials,   to  const.   Rer. 

Francis  Danforth,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc  98  06-580  63 

Grafton  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 
fiati,  fr.  Ira  Goodali,  E«].  his  ami.  payt.  on 

aeeo.  of  a  Temp.  Schol  of  A.  E.  S.  75  00 

Bdan-hilt,  fr.  the  Pem.  F.d.  Soe.  by  Mn.  Mary 

P.  Webster,  Tr.  thro'  Mr.  Abel  K.  Mer- 
rill 16  88 — 80  88 
Mtrrimade  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 
dneord,  fr.  the  Fein.  Ed.  Soc.  in  parttowarde 

the  Boulon  Temp.  Schol.  of  the  A.  £.  8. 

by  Mlat  Sandt  Kimball,  Tr.  60  00 

SilUAury,  fr.  Mn.  Saroli  Wheeler,  by  Rer. 

Mr.  Rankin  8  00 — 58  00 

Roddngham  Co.  Aux.  Ed,  Soe. 
StruAam,  ft.  indiriduiils,  towarrls  const.  Rer. 

Jacob  Cnmminirs,  a  L.  M.  of  N.  H.  Br.  8  00 

SuUioan  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Alexander  Boyd,  Tr. 
CbrmsA,  Ir.  BenJ.  K.  Chase  2  00 

fiewport,  fr.  Rer.  John  Wooda,  a  cootiibatlon 

fat  Monday,  Jan.  1833  3  01 

Fr.  Ladies  Aaao.  by  Mrs.  A.  Woods  7  40 

Fr.  Rer.  John  Woods,  to  const,  hlmaelf  a  L. 

M.  of  the  Co.  Ed.  Soc.  aralla  of  CapC  E. 

Carpenter's  estate  16  00—98  41 

A  donetioo  fr.  Rer.  Janm  Hobait  2  00 


$400  41 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 


850 


Barnard,  fr.  Gent.  Aaaociation 

Fr.  Ladies  Asso.  to  const,  their  Pastor  a  L.  M. 

ofWindsorCo.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc  15  00 — ^18  50 

fiarrt,  tr.  Gent  and  Lailies  Asso.  snhscrtpllon  b  part  1  00 

fiurHngton,  tr.  Saml.  Hieltok  10.    W.  S.  Sey> 

mour 10  90  00 

Fram  C.  Goodrich  10.    O.  Bnell  10  90  00 

Rer.  Jaa.  Mdnh  10.    G.  W.  Benedict  5  16  00 

Bailey  ft  Manh  6.    H.  Leavenworth  8  8  00 

[Thro'Rjv.J.  Mar«h.J 
From  Fern.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Mn.  L.  Mnnh  7  62 — 70  63 

CKurtotle,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladiea  AaaociatloD,  hr 

N.  Lovely  18  85 

C&oenby.  fr.  Indlvlduala.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Watklna  16  75 

Oarendon,  ft.  Gent,  and  Ladiea  Aaao.  subacriptlOB  in 

part,  br  Dea.  F.  Button  16  00 

DanviUt,  tr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Aaao.  by  Wm. 

Mattock,  e«|.  24  68 

Fr.  Mn.  Deming:,  avails  of  jrold  beads  4  03      28  65 

Olover.  ft.  individuals,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Watklna  2  68 

Bardmck,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Asso.  subaerip- 

Uon  m  part  83  80 

Collection  on  Sabbath,  by  Dea.  E.  Stronr  8  77     .36  87 

Hartford,  White  River  Boc.  fr.  Individ,  by  Dea.  Tracy       0  00 
}mddkt9m»t  fr.  GeqL  and  I^wliea  Aaao,  by  Dea.  Minpr      18  08 


MontpeHer,  fr.  0«Bt  Aanebtlon  bj  CoL  A. 

Wnshbtim  98  80 

From  I.adtes  A8W>.  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Walton  97  50 

Fram  Rev.  C.  Wriirfat,  ana.  suba.  8  00 — 5S  40 

Nontich,  North  Soe.  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Aasoclatioo 

subs,  in  part,  by  John  Kmecaon  Aet. 
Norwich,  South  Soe.  ft.  Geut.  and  Ladiea  Aaso.  fay 

Benjamin  Barton 
Norteich,  ft.  Widow  Loveland,  1  atrinf  gtAi  beads, by 

Hev.  Thomas  Hall 
Peacham.  ft  Gent,  and  Ladies  Aaso.  by  DocL  J.  Sbedd 
PlainMd,  fr.  Ladies  Asso.  by  Mn.  Ira  Day^ 
Pouluuy,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Aoo.  bf  B. 

Guernsey,  Esq.  $  15  of  which  to  eooat.  Mr. 

G.  a  L.  M.  ol  (tie  Co.  Soc 
From  Stephen  Moise,  avaib  of  a  Cov 
From  Mn.  H.  Morae,  1  string  gold  beads 
Roehetter,  fr.  Enoch  £menoa 
Fr.  Gent.  Aaao.  II  70.    Ladiea  8  St  1^  L.  Zm- 

erson  Agt. 
RoyaUon,  fr.  Ladiea  prajing  circle,  bgr  Mza,  J. 

Coliamer 
Alao  a  sold  breast  pin  sold  for 
From  Younp  Ladiea  CiiUe  of  ladoMiyi  I7 

Miss  S<irih  Skiouer 

Miss  Kellorc 

Gen.  John  Francis  10.    J.  CoIlamcr,  Esq.  5 

Dea.  Joiner  1  85.    A  allver  medal  add  for 
18  cents 
Contribution  at  annual  meeting 
Randolph,  Otntre,  fr.  Gent.  Aaao.  bj  Dee.  T. 

WUtieT 
Fr.  I.Adies  Aaao.  by  Miss  Merlam  Edaon 
Rutland,  East,  ft.  Gent.  Assoc  suba.  in  part, 

by  William  Pafe,  Esq. 
A  young  lady  deceased,  by  Rer.  C.  Walker 
Avails  of  Jewelry  fr.  a  youof  loily,  bj  Ber. 

C.  Wallter 
Sharon,  fr.  Georee  Dana 
St.  Johnshury  Puiin,  fr.  Gent   Aaso.  fay  Dea. 

E.  PnirlMnlts 
From  Ladies  Asso.  by  Mn.  H.  Martin 
Collection  on  Sabbath 


850 

800 
S7S 

ua 


5189 
900 
37S- (4ff 

80 

14  01—14  $1 


60 

22  S5 
5W 
15  00 

188 

3S7S.-J31I 

850 

8  00— 18  SO 

19  tf 
800 

800-^  4S 
300 

99  00 
919 
78S-44  07 


SU  Johntbuiy,  North,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladiea  Aaso.  by 

Den.  E.  Uallett  ^  , 

Springfield,  ft.  Gent,  and  Ladiea  Asso.  to  const,  their 

Pastor,  Rev.  D.  0.  Morton,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  Soc 

by  N.  Cubb,  Eso. 
TlmnouA,  fr.  Dea.  Noble 
Wutdior,  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  by  T.  W.  Hall 
From  Ladies  Asso.  Iw  Mn.  J.  Wheeler 
From  Hon.  Thomas  Enienon 
From  Mn.  Isabella  Pa  trick 
Woodstock,  fr.  Gent.  Aaao.  by  H.  B.  Dana 
From  Ijadies  Asm.  to  const,  their  Pastor,  Rer. 

Robert  Soullirnte,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  S. 
Colleciion  on  SabuMth 
K«ttA«rc>U,  fr.  Gent,  and  I^adiea  Aaao.  by 

De.i.  Mone 
From  John  Hiskell 
Weit  Randolph,  fr.  Ladiea  Aao.   tj  Miss 

Lucia  Smith 
1  silver  thimble  and  braaslpin  ^  ^ 

Wallingford,  ft.  Genu  anti  Ladiea  Atm>.bjH.  Bultoo, 

Orange  Co.  Ed.  Soc.  Samuel  Hasaeltin*.  Esq.  Tt. 

[Alt  the  foregoing  thro'  Rer.  W.  L.  Mather,  Aft  of 
the  Parent  Soc] 

Barre,  fr,  Gent,  and  Ladiea  Aaio. 
Interest  on  money  loaned  by  Ex.  Coai» 


S87 


lOfiO 
101 
IS  00 

13  00 

600— 8100 
30  00 

4  84— 74  81 

6  00— JIS 

14  SO      ._ 

83-14  70 


13  SO 
82X1 


1874  06 


OONNBCTICirr  BRANCH. 

SouCi  MdruJUd.  from  the  AaeeeUtloa,  thro* 

J.  R.  PhntTrr.  Tolland  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.   60  W^  „ 

TbOand,  Rer.  Mr.  Smith's  aobs.  thro'  do.  1^^ 

Thompson,  from  the  Young  Ladies  Benerolwit  »*• 
to  const.  Rev.  Daniel  Dow,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  B.  8.  i»7 
Ophelia  Nichols,  Sec.  and  Tr  ««  w 

Wasfungton.  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soc  by  Mn.  M.  «• 
Brinsmade,  Tr. 

Wethtrs/Uld,  NetringUm  Soc.  fr.  lodlvidoala 

by  Dan  iel  W  illard  I  ^ ^9  99 

Interest  on  money  loaned  '        (g  gg 

Bmr^fordf  dlridend  on  Bank  Jtoek 

117108 


4000 
10  88 


Clothing  Ttc^d  at  the  Room*  of  'JS'/*'^"'^' 

Boston,  Ms.  fr,  Mn.  ChriatJana  Baker,  6  ahlrU,  8  eiavato, 

6  pair  woollen  socks.  .  .  .^wri  haadkn^ 

Fr.  do.  6  pair  woollen  socks,  6  reata,  and  8  port*  ■!»»- 

chiefo,  fil0  60.  ,    ... 

FUdiburg,  Ms,  fr.  a  ftmale  fidead,  1  eowl"'.^  ,_j  11  eolUi*' 
Crt^n,  Ms.  fr.  Ladies  Sewing  CireJe,  1}  «*"  "«'  puniaa, 
SuXidge,  Ms.  fr.  Pem.  Char.'Soc.  by  Ml-  M^T  «• ""»" 

Tr.  a  roll  of  white  flannel,  eonta  nmg  52  yar*.   -^j  ly 
BowUy,  Ms.  fr.  Fern.  Social,  ^^ISL  tidlV^ 

Col.  SbWMer  Hale,  Tr,  Co.  Boc  6  Alitai  ■«» » F" 
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In  preparing  the  following  lists,  we  have  made  use  of  the  official  docu- 
ments for  1833,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions, except  when  otherwise  specified.  We  have  made  many  corrections 
and  additions  from  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  the  State  Registers, 
and  other  sources.  Still,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  lists  are  entirely  ac- 
curate. The  minutes  of  some  Ecclesiastical  bodies,  particularly  those  of 
the  General  Associations  of  Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  are  inaccurate  and  deficient.  Explanations,  w.  c*  means  without 
charge,  s*  s.  stated  supply.  /.  licentiate,  miss,  missionary,  ch*  church. 
coll,  colleague  pastor,    ceng.  Congregationalist.    com.  communicants,  d&c. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MAINE. 

Next  meeting  at  Bath,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June, 
1834,  at  9  o*clock,  A.  M.    Rev.  A«a  CuMMiif  gs,  Portland,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

1.  WoihingUm  Conference,    Nourse  F.,  Elldwortb.  Vinton  J.  A.,  New  Sharon. 
Ministers,            Churtkes.           Parker  Wooster,  Cflstine.  Hmin.;  SOeblii.;  l,396eon. 

Bacheller  G.,  Machias  Fort.       Thurston  S.,  Prospect. 

Church  A.  B.,  Calais.  9  mio. ;  ISchhi.;  601  com.  4.  Penebtcci  Cmferenot, 

Cresset  R.,  Dcnnysville.  Bond  A.,  pro/".,  Bangor. 

Gale  W..  Eastport.  3-  Kennebec  Conference,  Fisher  Josiah,  Otrono. 

Jackson  A.,  Machias.  Adams  T.,  Vassalboro'.  Fisk  C.  R.,  Brewer,  2d. 

Roberts  B.,  Perry.  Bishop  N.,  Clinton.  Hubbard  A.,  Monson. 

Stone  Thoa.  T.,  East  Machias.   Hackcu  S.,  Temple.  Lewis  Wales,  Brewer,  1st 

7  min.-,  10  chhs. ;  583  com.       Richardson  H.,  Sidney.  Munsefl  J.  R.,  Burfington. 

Rogrrs  I.,  Farmington.  Pomeroy  S.  L.,  Bangor. 

2.  Hancock  if  Waldo  Confer-  Sewall  J.,  Cbesterville.  Pond  E.,  prof.,  Bangor. 

enee,  Shepard  Geo.,  HallowelL  Sewall  H.,  Sangrrville. 

Blood  M..  Bocksport.  Starreit  D.,  Litch6eld.  Sheldon  N.  W.,  Brownville. 

Clapp  Sylvester,  Aurora.  Siinson  H.,  Weld.  Williams  T.,  Foxcroft. 

Duncan  A  G.^ack^nn  d&  Brooks.Talbol  Saml.,  Wilton.  11  min. ;  16  chhs.;  844  eom. 

Ellis  M.,  Brooksville.  Tappan  B ,  Augusta,  5.  ^    ^ 

Fisher  Jona.,  Bluehill.  Thurston  D.,  Winthrop.  6.  aomerMt  Confertnee^ 

McKeen  Silas,  Belfast,  Isi:         Underwood  Jos.,  Augusta,  R.  Boynton  Alden,  lodusttfy. 

tOL.   ▼!.  19 
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Douglas  N.,  St  Albans.  Chnpin  P.,  Pownal. 

Forfo  G.  W.,  Solon.  Cuiiniiin^s  A.,  lo  c,  Portland. 

llaiiiawav  G.  W..  Bloomfield.    Uwi^Ih  W.  T..  do.  3d. 


May  Wil'liam,  Strong. 
Petri  JosiHb.  Norridgewock. 
Sikeji  Orpii,  Merrcr. 
Turner  i)  ,  [Mew  Vineyard. 
Tucker  J.,  .Mhdisnn. 
Wilkiiis  1   E  ,  KairBeld. 
10  mia. ;  16  chlw. }  633  oon. 

6.  l»incoin  Conftrtnct, 
Adams  Darwin.  Camden. 
Bnynlon  J.,  Pbippsibnrg. 
Culler  Kd  F.,  Warren,  2d. 
Ellingwood  J.  W.,  Bath. 
Go8s  J.  C.,  9.  t.f  Woolwich. 
Hnwes  J.  T.,  c.  #.,  Topsbam. 
Keudrick  D.,  ».  «.,  Kdgecomb. 
Merrill  Euos,  t.  g  ,  Aiua. 


Km«'rM>u  N.,  Baldwin,  Soba^o. 
Fcs^uden  J.  P.,  Bridulon,  fii. 


Goald  D.,  Rumford. 
Hiird  C,  Frycburg. 
Libhe>  Daniel.  Dixfield. 
Little  v.,  Loveli  aitd  Sweden. 
Merrill  H.  A.,  Norway. 


GtMH'h  James,  Hvbrou  &  W.  &H*wall  8.,  Sumner. 

Minot. 
Hale  J.  L.f  Windham. 
Harlow  Win.,  Harpiwell. 
Hobart  C.,  N'  Yarmouth,  Sd. 
Jameson  T^  Scarboro'. 
Jewell  H.  C.,  Weslbrook. 
Jones  E.,  Minol. 


W  bite  H  ,  Gtlcad. 
Walker  J.,  Paris. 

l^nin.;  ISchbs.}  1,438 

9.   York  Conj'ertPCL 
AdamsC.  8.  WelTs,2d. 


Bacou  E.,  Saudford. 

Kent  C  H  ,  Freeport.  Cormsh ,  Acloo  &  ShsjK 

Merrill  J.  G.,  Caiie  Elizabeth.  leigb. 

Mihemore  W.,  Falmcuih,  1st.  Clark  Wm..  WhIIs,  1st. 

Pomeroy  T.,  Gorham.  Carpeuler  E  ,  Ywk,  IsL 

Rice  B.,  New  Glouccsicr.  Fuller  Jos.,  Kennebonk. 

Uicbardsoii  J.  P  ,  Poland.  Freeman  C,  Limerick. 

Searle  Jos.,  Wesihrook,  2d.  Fi»k  Abuer,  AlfnKi. 


Snruh  D.  P.,  Nfwfirld. 
Sniidi  Levi,  Kf'nnebuokport 
Wesioii  J.,  Lebanon. 
17  Bin;  94  cbht.;  9,014 


Milcliell  D.  M  ,  Waldoborough   Sliepify  0\  N.  Yarmouib,  1st    liunuison  John,  Lyman. 
Scwall  J  Jr.,  Newcastle.  Tenny  Thomas.  JStaiidi»h.  Johnson  S..  Shcu. 

White  Seneca,  Wiscasset.  T\ler  B.,  D.  ii..  Portland,  2d.      Kecler  S  H.,  S.  Bewick. 

Wuofihull  Kicbard,  Tbomaston.  W'^eston  Isaac,  Cunibcrlaiid.         Lorins  Levi,  Buxton. 

19  mia.;  18  chhs  ;  l,3tt7  com.  n  mio.;  34  ebbs.;  3,374  com.     Merrill  Stephen,  Biddefora,  M. 

Pdge  C  F.,  Liminifioa. 
7.  Cumberland  Coff/erence.  8.  Oxford  Confertnct. 

Adams  W.  B..  Lrwinion.  Doug^lass  J.  A.,  Waierford. 

Adams  G.  E.,  Brunswick.  Fn»st  C  ,  Bethel. 

AllenW.,D.D.,7»rM.,  Brunswick.  GreenlcafW.  C,  Andover. 
'  Beckwiib  G. 0, Portland, High  St.  Greeiy  A.,  Turner. 

ToTAU'9 eonferenees ;  1 15  ministers;  18%  churches  ;  12,370  comma nieantu,  being  one  in  30lotliiMtm 
pofuUtioa  of  ihe  Stale;  nttmher  of  cemmiwicanta  added  in  lii3a-3|  was  IjUK. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Next  meeting  at  Meredith  Bridfre,  at  the  meetinghouse  of  the  Rev.  John  K.  Young » 
on  the  firtft  Tueaday  in  September,  ISai,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  Jouir  Hubbard 
CuvJicH,  D.  D.,  Pelham,  Secretary. 


L  Cakdomia  AwjKiatkn. 
Bradford  E.  G.,  Colehrook. 
Fairbank  Drury,  Liltleioo. 
Govaa  A.,  Lancaster. 
Uutchiiison  Wm.,  Dalion  and 
Francouia,  and  s.  ».  White- 
field. 
Sutherland  D..  Bath. 

5  min.;  10  chhs. ;  658  com. 

2.  Detrfield  Aswdotian. 
Corser  Enoch,  Loudon. 
George  Enos,  Banisiead. 
Lancaster  D.,Gilmanion,Centie. 
Manning*  Abel,  Epsom. 
Putnam  K.  A.,  Cnichester. 
Prentice  J.,  North  wood. 
SafTord  C.  G.,  Gilmanion,  Ires 

Worlcs. 
Smith  F.  P.,  GilmaotoD,  1st. 
Smith  P.,  Pitlsfield. 
Wells  N.,  Deer6eld. 
Young  J.  K.,  Meredith  Bridge. 

11  min.;  14chhs.;  l,4i27cooi. 

8.  Haverhill  Associatian, 
Adams  John  K.,  Londoadeny. 
Balch  Wm.,  Salem. 
Cutler  Calvin,  Windham. 
Church  J.  H.,  o.  d.,  Pelham. 
Clement  Jona..  Chesler» 
Kelley  John,  Hampstead. 
Parker  Ed.  L.,  Derr^. 
Peekharo  S.  U.,  Plaistow. 
Spofford  L.  A.,  Atkinson. 
OmiD.;  9abhs.;  Ivac;  410eoni. 


4.  JFMlis  Asmxiatian, 
Bumham  A.  W.,  lliudge. 
Hdl  Elien.,  Mascm. 
Jeweit  Leonard,  Temple. 
Nott  H  G..  Dunstable. 
Perry  David,  Hollis. 
Kichard.«on  Wm.,  Wilton,  2d. 
Tolman  SamI  H.,  Merrimack. 
Walker  Chs.,  New  Ipswich. 
8  mio.;  9obiis.;  IpSBcom. 

6.  Hopkinton  Association, 
Bod  well  Ab.,  Sanborntowo. 
Bennett  8.,  coll.,  Boscawen,  £. 
Bouton  Naih.,  (Uncord. 
Barubam  Ab.,  Pembn>ke. 
Conani  Liha,  NortbBeld. 
Knight  J.,  New  Chester. 
Patrick  Wm.,  Cauterbury. 
Price,  Eben ,  Boscawen,  W. 
Putnam  J  M.,  Dunbartoo. 
Scales  Jacob,  Heuniker. 
Tenney  A.  P.,  Concord,  W. 
TbacherO.  G..  Bradford. 
Well  man  J.,  Warner. 
WoodS.,D.D.,oo//.,BoscaweD,]Bt. 

14  min. ;  17  cblis. ;  ftfiSH^tam, 

6.  Monadnock  Associalim, 
Ainsworlh  L.,  coU.»  Jaflrey. 
Arnold  Seih  S.,  Alslead,  1st. 
Barstow  Z.  S.,  Keeiie. 
Chase  Eben.,  Westmorelaod. 
Colman  Eben.,  Swausey. 
Curtis  Eras.,  s.  «.,  Maribore'. 
Daulbrth  F.,  Winchester. 


Gcroiild  M.,  Alatead. 
Jennison  Edwin,  Walpole. 
Lyman  Giles,  co//.,  Jaffrey. 
Newell  Gad,  NeisoB. 
Rawson  A., «.«.,  Rozbonr. 
Kubiuson  Isaac,  Sioddara. 
8abin  John,  Fitswilliam. 
i^mith  Eldiu,  Cbf  sierfield. 
Sironc  £.,  Hinsdale. 
16  mio.;  90chht.;  1,979 

7.  Chmtge  Atsociatiim, 
Blake  Robert,  Piermout. 
Campb«Wl  Orford,  W. 
Davis  J.  S.,  Wentwonh. 
Dutton  Jcdio,  Haverhill,  II. 
Fuller  E.  D.,  Canaan 
Lord  N  ,  D.  D.,  pree.,  Haaowr. 
Tenney  E.,  Lyme. 
Towne  J.,  s.  $.,  Enfield. 
Wood  H.,  Haverhill,  S. 
9  mia.;  12chhs.;  1,396  cask 

8.  PiscaUupta  ilfSOMttoii. 
Clark  S.  W.,  Gm;nlaod. 
Cummings  J.,  Stratbam. 
Faros  worth  S.,  Raymond. 
French  Jona.,  Norib  Hampton. 
Hurd  Ltaac,  Exeter,  2d. 
Merrill  S.  H.,  /.,  BarringlOD. 
Pearson  Ora.  Kingston. 
Porter  H.,  rotf.,  Rye. 
Putnam  h  W.,  Purtsomad^  lit 
Root  Uavid,  Dover. 
Smith  B*r  cUL,  Rye. 
Smith  John;  ^Mter,  lit 
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Smith  J.  A.t  Som^riwortb;  G.F.  Clary  J.  W.,  Cornish. 
Tnhey  A.,  Durham.  Cook  Phin..  Lehnnoo. 

Tinker  Orsamus.  Lamprey  R.    Haven  J..  Crovdoii, 


Webster  Jasiah.  Hamptou. 
Willp.v  l»aar,  Rochester. 
17  oain. ;  9U  chbs.;  IfiJd  eom. 

9.  Ptynumth  AsBOciation,  1831 
Dana  S ,  Tliorutnn. 
Hohnrt   J.,    Alexandria   and 

Bridj^ewater. 
PunHiard  G.,  Plymouth. 
Winter  J.  S,  Bristol. 

4  Bin. ;  8  chbt. ;  415  con. 

10.  Fulliran  Afsociation, 
Gayes  Dana,  Meriden. 

Total. — ISafltoclalions;  191  miniiteri,  of  whom  13  are  unnottled 
eommujiie&ots,  of  whom  5|059  are  maloi ;  904  additiom  in  183'.^^ 


Nowell  Israel,  lo  c. 
Paine  Klijah,  ClaremoDL 
RichardMin  Clias.,  L 
Kowell  J.,  to.  c. 
While  B.,  to.  c. 
Wood.i  John,  Newport. 

lOonin.;  ISchbi.;  1,400  eon. 

11.  Tamworth  Asiociaiion, 
Dodge  Joshua,  Moulionboro'. 
Hidden  S.,  Tamworib. 
Banders  John,  Ossipee. 
Willey  B.  G.,  CcMiwnv. 
4*min.;  6chht.;  5^  eom. 


12.  Union  AtMciatum, 

Aiken  S.,cott.,  Amherst. 
Barnard  J.,  coil.f    do. 
Bradford  C.  P.,  New  Bostoa. 
Burg^e«8  A  ,  HnnctH'k. 
Cliild  l^heii.,  Di-erinf[. 
KingslHiry  N.,  Mom  vemoa. 
Lawion  John,  Hill8lK>ro\ 
Merrill  N.,  Lyndeboruugh. 
Richards  A.,  Francestowu. 
Savage  TIios.,  Bedford. 
Siowell  D.,  GoRstown. 
Whiion  J.  M.,  Antrim. 

11  aaia.;  11  cbhs.;  S,978  com. 


or  lioentlatet;  ISIchuiehafl;  18^387 


GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  VERMONT. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Convention  will  be  at  Brandon,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, 1834.    Rev.  Thomas  A.  MERaii.L,  Middlebury,  Register  of  the  ConveDtion. 

1 .  Windham  Association, 
Berkley  Hosea,  Diimmerston. 
Field  f  imolhy,  Weslin.,  W. 
Foster  Amos,  PutiMn*. 
McGee  Jooa.,  Braltlelx>m',  E. 
Pitman  Benj.  H.,  Marlboro*. 


Sage  S>-lr.,  Westminster,  B. 
Siark  J   L.,  Bratileboro',  W. 
Tufts  J<«mes,  Wardsboro'. 
Wood  Thos.  H.,  Halifax. 
Wright  Joel,  Wilmington. 
10  otn. ;  13  ebbs. ;  3,044  eom. 


2.  Wtndaor  Astodaiion. 
Converw  James.  Weathersfield. 
Delano  Sam.,  Hartlaod. 
Goddard  Sam.,  Norwich,  N. 
Hadduck  C.B.,t.s.,White  riv.Vil. 
Hall  Thomas.  Norwich.  S. 
Naten  Austin,  Hartford,  N. 
Richards  J.,  |o.  c,  Windsor. 
ShurtleffR-X'-f  Queechee  Vill. 
Souihgate  Robert,  Woodstock. 
Suddard  J.,  ». «.,  Bridgewaler 

and  Plymouth. 
Taylor  Preston,  Barnard. 
Tracy  J.,  so.  c,  Windsor. 
White  Jos.  B.,  Pomfret. 
Young  Ira,  «.  «.,  Hartford,  W. 
14  min. ;  15  ehhs. ;  1,793  eoak 

3.  Biaek  River  Astociation, 
AnnsSelab  R.,  Windham. 
BradibrdM  B.,  GraAon. 
Bumap  Uzziab  C,  Chester. 
Qoddard  J.B.^jt.fLoudondeny, 
Graves  Horatio  N.^  Townsheoa. 
Morton  D.  O.,  SpnngAeld. 
Nichols  Peter  J.,  Ludlow. 
ParMns  Justin, «. «..  Weston. 
Read  P.,  to.  c,  Luolow. 
Woodwortb  E.,  10.  c,  do. 

10  mis.;  10  ebbs,;  1,033 


^  RoyaUon  Auodation, 
Baacom  Sfaro.,  Sharon. 
Davis  Joel,  Williamstown. 
Horlbnt  S.,  9. 9,,  W.  Randolph. 
Kellogg  S.  a. «.,  Rochester. 
KimuJl  Moaei,  Randolph. 


Mieholf  Amvi,  Braiotrae. 


Rockwell  Dan.,«. «.,  Piitsfiekl. 
Vose  Gilman,  m.  c. 
WaUiburn  A.  C,  Royalton. 
Whiting  F.  L..  s.  «.,  BctbeL 
Wild  Daniel,  Brookfield. 
Willision  D.  H..  Tunbridge. 
13  min.;  14chha.;  1,540  com. 

6  Oranee  Aa9oci0tion. 
Babcock  E.  G.,  Thetford. 
Biodget  Dan.,  Post  Mills  and 

WT  Fairlee. 
Campbell  G.W.,  9. «.,  Bradford. 
Clark  M.  P., «. «.,  Washington. 

Ferguson ,  «.#.,  Grange. 

Kinney  Jotia.,  9. «.,  Topshain. 
Leaviti  H.  F.,  Strafibrd. 
Morgan  Stiliman,  Corinth. 
Noble  Calvin,  Chelsea. 
Perry  Clark,  Newbury. 

10 min.;  ISebbs.;  r,334oem. 

6.  MfyntpeHtr  A99oeitttion. 
Hopkins  Samuel,  Monlpelier. 
Jones  H..  w.  c. 

Kinney  Jona.,  9. 9.,  Worcester. 
Marsh  Jos.,  «.  «.,  Waitsfield.  ^ 
Southmayd  J.C.,iox.,Mootpelier. 
Thacher  Jos.,  Plainfield. 
Warren  Dan.,  Waterbury. 
Wright  Chester,  9. 9.,  Barre. 

8  min.;  17  ebbs.;  1,393  com. 

7.  Caledtmia  A99ocvition, 
Blanchard  Amos,  Lyndon. 
Boardman  E.  J.,  Danville. 
Glines  Jeremiah,  Lunenbui^. 
Jewett  Ly  w.  c,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Johnson  J.,  St.  Johnsbury,  2d. 
Martin  Solon,  a. «.,  Concord. 
Morse  J.,  St.  Johnsbury,  1st. 
Tisdale  J.,  Guildhall  ^  Granby, 
Worcester  Leonard,  Peacham. 

Onin.}  IGcbbs.)  1,8070001. 

8.  OrUm9  A990ciatum. 
Brown  B.,  9,  a.,  Irashuiigh. 
Case  L.,  10.  c,  Coventry. 
Chapin  Wm.  A.,  Craftsbaiy. 
Clark  Jacob  S.,  Morgan. 
Cutler  B.  Bv '•f  HwavielL 


Holmes  Wm.  E.,  Troy. 
Kellogg  Elias  W.,t.t.,  Albany. 
Loomis  J.  N., «.  «.,  Greeusboro'. 
Mason  Reuben,  Glover. 
Roberisou  Jas.,  9. 9 ,  Derby. 
Simpson  1.,  w.  c.  Barton. 
Twilight  A.L.,  £.«..  Browington. 
Wat  kins  R.  A.,  Coventry. 
13  mitt. ;  91  chbs. ;  1,443  eom. 

9  North  WoAtm  A99ocialion, 
Bailey  Phincas,  East  Berkshire, 
(.inverse  J.  K.,  Burlington. 
Dorman  E.  H.,  ttwanton. 
Edgerton  J.  L.,  Essex. 
French  J.  W.,  10  c.,Geneva,  N.Y. 

Gilbert -,  «c.  c ,  Sheldon. 

Goodhue  J.  F.,  Wiilision. 
Kingslov  P.,  Underbill. 
Marsh  /.,d.  D.fpro/.,Biul{ngton, 
Parmelee  S.,  VVeslford. 
Ranslow  G.  W.,  Georgia,  2d. 
Robinson  Septimus,  Bfillon. 
Scott  John,  EnoslHir^. 
Smith  Harvey,  Jericho,  1st. 
Smith  W.,  St.  Albans. 
Tenney  S.  G.,  s, «.,  Bak^rsfield. 
Torrey  J.,  pro/.,  Burlington. 
Thompson  L.,  9. 9.,  Higngale. 
Ware  A.  S.,  10.  c,  Montgomery. 
Wheeler  J.,  ;)re«^  Burlington. 
WoosterBeiij  ,  Fairfield. 

91  min.;  98  ebbs. ;  9,594  com. 

10.  Addison  A9sociation. 
Bates  J.,  D.  D.,prr«., Middlebury. 
Bushneil  J.,  Cornwall. 
Fowler  Vf  .C.,prof.,  Middlebary. 
Fisk  C,  w.  c,  Cnarloite. 
Graves  B.,  l.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Houj^h  y,pro/.,  Middlebury. 
Helping  Eben.,  9.  «.,  Addison. 
Hyde  Eli,  Saltshory. 
Kitchell  A.,  L,  Mookton. 
Knapen  M.,  /.,  HincsbujY. 
Lamo  Dana,  Bridport. 
Lovell  Alex.,  Vemnnes. 
Merrill  Tbos.  A.,  Middlebunr. 
Putnam  — .  /.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Taylor  Eli  W., «. «.,  Bristol. 
l5iain.}17cbha.;iy9B7eon. 
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Martiodale  8., «.  «.,Wallingfbrd.        12.  PaitiH  Anoeietiau 
Milchelt  Wm.,  Rutland,  E.         Anderson  J.,  Mancbesbar. 
Sampson  G.C.,«.«.,Middlelown.  Hooker  E.  W.^Beunin^D. 
Steele  Jos.,  Chstlelon.  Hurd  N.,  Penu 

Tilden  Lucius  L.,  Rutland,  W.  Jark«Mi  Wm.,  Dorset. 
Walker  C,  w.  c,  Castlelon.        Kent  Braiuerdj,  Sandgale. 

Williams  S.,  t.  «.,  Tinmoutfa.      Reed ,  Winhall. 

15  mil!.;  15 chJu.; 9,243 eom.      Wilson  David,  Rupert. 

TmiD.;  llcUii;.;  l^eoai.ul63L 

ToTAC. — ^Inelodinf  one  assoefatjoa  fn  Essex  eounlT,  New  York^  13  aMOciatiom;  177  Diai«ten;iK 
ehurelMS ;  1^291  coromuoicaati ;  additions  in  1832-3, 896.  The  Essex  count j  sssoeiatioo  has  9  suiuMan, 
15  ehorcfass,  and  1,003  oomsaunicaats. 


11.  RuUaml  Jssociati0n. 
Avery  J.  A.,s.  t.,  Wesihavea. 
Chiici  Willard,  Piusfoni. 
Doane  -^— ,  s.  t.,  Clarendon. 
Dniry  Amos,  Fairhaven. 
Fla^  Horatio,  Hubbardton. 
Francis  Dan.  D.,  Benson. 
Hodges  C,  /.,  Rutland. 
Ingraham  Ira,  Brandon. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  next  meetiDi;  of  this  Aasociation  will  be  held  at  Lee,  in  the  Berkshire  Aswciadao, 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  June,  1834,  at  6  o'doclc,  P.  M.  Rev.  Thomas  Shell,  D.  D., 
North  Broolifield,  Secretary. 


Crosby  Joshua,  colLf  Enfield.      Snell  T.,  d.  d.,  N.  Brookfldd. 
Gales  Aaron,  Amherst,  3d.         Stone  Micah,  Brookfield,  Id. 
Gridley  Elijah,  coU,y  Granby.      Tomlinson  D.,  co/t,  Oakbun. 
Hale  £.,  coil.,  Westhampton.      Tupper  Martyn,  Hardvick. 
Holmes  Henrv  B.,  Sunderland.  Vaili  Joaeph,'Briaifield. 
Humphrey  H.,  d.  d.,  Amherst,  Whiitemore  Wm.  H.,  Cbariloi. 


Coll.  Ch. 
Hunt  Wm.  W.,  Amherst,  44h. 
Knight  Joseph,  Granby,  1st. 


Wolcott  William,  Petenfaam. 
18min.t  16ehlM.:S;»l 


1.  BerkAirt  AMtociatian. 
Bradford  James,  Sheffield. 
Brewster  Joseph  L.,  Peru. 
Bort  S.,  Great  Barrington. 
Clapp  E.,  New  Marlbon/,  S. 
Dorrance  Gordon,  Wi|idsor. 
Dwieht  Edwin  W\,  Richmond. 
Field  David  D.,  Stockbridge. 

Field  Lucius,  Tvrinrham.  ,    ,  ^ , 

Gaylord  M.  C.,  W.  Stockbridge,  Lord  Henry,  Williamsboi^. 
Goodwin  H.,  N.  Marlboro',  N.    Moody  Eli,  coU.,  Granby,  <d. 
Gridley  R.  W.,  Witliamstown.    Patrick  J,,  Greenwich. 

Griffin  E.  D.,  D.  d.,  pref.,  do.     Penney  Jos.,  D.  d.,  colL,  North-  Herrick  Osgood^illburjr. 
Hawley  William  A.,  Hinsdale.       ampton.  Holman  David,  Douglai. 

Holley  Piatt  T.,  Sandisfield.        Perkins  N.  Jr.,  Amhent,  2d.       Maltby  John,  Sutton. 
Hooker  Henry  B.,  Lanesboro'.    Pratt  Levi.  Hatfield.  Perry  J.  M.  S.,  North  MenciflB. 

Hudson  Cyrus,  Canaan,  N.  Y.    Re^-nolds  P.,  Leverett.  Pratt  Miner  G.,  Ward. 

Jennings  Ebenezer,  Dalton.        Todd  J.,  Northampton,  Ed.  Ch.  Rockwood  EHsha,  Westboro'. 
Mitb  Joseph  L.,  Becket.  Tyler  Wm.,  So.  Hadley,  2d.      Wilde  John,  GraAoD. 

Pomeroy  Uufus,  Otis.  White  Morris  £.,  Southampton.  Wood  Benjamin,  Upton. 

Shepard  S.,  d.  p.,  Lenox.  Williams  S. ,  coil,,  Northampton^      ^0  nin- :  ^  ebbs. ;  1,867  com. 

Tracy  Caleb  B..  Adams,  North.     96  min. ;  25  chfas.;  4,311  com. 
Yeomans  John  W.,  Pitt.«6eld. 
S9  min.3  36  cfahs. ;  4,860  com. 


7.  Harmony  Aticeiatim. 
Fletcher  Sam'l.  H.,  Nortbbridge. 
Grosvenor  D.  A.,  Uxbrid^ 


2.  MowUain  AsMcialion, 
Aijams  Henry.  Worthiogton. 
Clark  Saul,  Cnestcr. 
Knight  Caleb,  Washington. 
Russell  ,  Norwich. 

4  min.;  9  chhs.;  581  comr 

3.  fTranklin  Association, 
Bellows  Thomas,  Greenfield. 
Canning  J.  W..  Gill. 
Chandler  A.,  Greenfield,  1st. 

rett  William,  Wendell. 


Clarfc 


Clarke  Benjamin  F.,  Buckland.  Knapp  Isaac,  Westfield. 


8.  Worcester  Cadnl  Asudor 
5.  Hampden  Association,  tion. 

Austin  Davtd  B.,  Ludlow.  Abbott  J.  S.  C,  Worcester,  Cal. 

Chapin  Seth,  Middle  GranviHe.  Clark  Josiah,  Rutland. 
Clarke  Donis.  Blandford.  Gay  Samuel,  Hubbardston. 

Gondii  J.  B.,  Longmeadow,  1st.  Miller  R.  A.,  Worcester,  IsL 
Cooley  T.  M.,  D.  D.,  Granville,E.  Nelson  John,  Leicester. 
Cooley  Oren,  Tolland.  KobNns  Loren,  Oxford. 

Edson  S.  W.,  Montgomery.        Sanford  Wm.  H.,  Boybloii. 
Ely  Alfred,  Monson.  Winch  Moses,  Paxtoo. 

Foote  Calvin,  Longmeadow,  2d.       8  min.;  II  sbbs.;  1,1^  «"!• 
Hayes  S.,  W.  Springfield,  Ire- 
land, p.  9.   Worcester  North  Astoeiatum. 

Hazen  R.  S.,  W.  Springfield,  Bates  Lemuel  P.,  Teniplctoo. 
Agawam,  p.  Beckwith  B.  B.,  AiboL 


Fowler  Bancroft,  Northfield. 
Gould  v.,  s.  s.,  BemardstoB. 
Grosvenor  Mason,  Asbfield. 
Grout  Jonathan,  Hawley,  |st. 
l^mis  Areias,  Colerain. 
Miller  Moses,  Heath. 
Packard  T.,  D.  D.,  Shelbume^i 
Tileslon  Wales,  Charlemont. 


Chickeriiig  Joseph,  l*bi!lipsU>ii' 


Nichols  G.,  Springfield,  Factory.  Clark  Eber  L.,  Wiocbeodos. 
Osgood  S.,D.  D./Sp«-ingfield,lst.  Goodyear  Geo.,  Asbbnmbam. 
Phoenix  Alex.,  Springfield,  2d.   Lincoln  Sumner,  Gardser. 
Rose  Israel  G.,  Wilbraham,  N.  Mann  Cvrus.  Westminster. 
Vermilye  T.E.,W.Springrd,ls^.  Perkins  tbeiieaer,  Rojateon. 
17  min. ;  SI  ebbs. ;  3,418  con.     Phillips  Alonzo,  Princeton. 

9  min. ;  9  ebbs. ;  1,691  con. 


6.  Brookfield  AssocicUion, 


Wheeler  M.  G..  s.  s.,  Conway.   Backus  Samuel,  Palmer 


14  min. ;  19  chhs. ;  1,978  com.     CJark  Joseph  S. .  Slurbridge. 

Cooke  Parsons,  Ware,  East 

Fisfce  John.  New  Braintrae. 

Filch  Charles,  Western. 

Grosvenor  M.  G.,  Barre.  ,      , 

Boies  Anemas,  South  Uadley.    Horton  Francis,  Brookfield,  1st  Keljogg  D.,  p.  n.,  coll.,  Frt* 
Brown  E.,  Prescott  Kimball  Jas.,  co// ,  Oakham.  minniam. 

Brown  John,  d.  d^  Hadley.        Lamb  Henry  J.,  SSouihbridge.     Lee  Samuel,  Sherhame. 
Chapin  H.B./o//.,WesthamplOB.  Packard  Levi,  Spencer.  Moore  E.  D.,  Nattck. 

CIa|»p  S.  6.,  coll.,  Enfield.         Reed  Aogoitua  B.,  Ware,  lit    Trask  Geo.,  colL,  Fnma^aa- 


4.  Hampmire  Association 
Baldwin  A.  C,  Springfield. 
Beroent  William,  EasthampKm. 


10.  South  Middlesex  AsaociBikm. 
Demond  Elijah,  Hollistoo. 
Fay  Samucf  A.,  Nnrlbboroagh. 
Foilett  Waller,  Souihboroagh. 
Forbush  Charles,  Marlboroagli. 
Hall  Jefifries,  Hopkinlon. 
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Wilder  John,  Concord.  Cheever  G.B.,Salem,Howard  st.  Perkins  J.,  Braintree  and  Wey- 

10  min.;  11  chha.;  1,599  com.     Cowles  George,  Danvers,  S.  mouth. 

Cozzeiis  S.  W.co//,Marbleh'd,lsl.  Phillips  John  C,  Weyraouih,  N. 
1 1.  Middlesex  Union  Association,  Crowoll  Robert,  Essex.  Sanford  B.,  Bridgewnlcr,  Union. 

Albro  John  A.,  Filchburg.  Dana  fcJ.,  coU..,  Marhlchead.  Isl.  Sanford  D.,  Dorchester,  Village. 

Brown  Hope,  Shipley.  Emerson  Brown,  Salem,  3d.       Sheldon  L.,  Easion. 

Chickering  J.  W.,  ^Iton.  Emerson  8.  M.,  Mancbe:{ter.       Smith  8.  S.,  s,  ».,  Quincy. 

Fisher  George,  Harvard.  Fell  Jos.  B.,  Hamilton.  Sionrs  R.  S.,  coll.,  Braintree,  1st. 

Goodman  E.  W.,  Dunstable.       Holman  Sidn««^'.  Saugus,  1st.      Thompson  \V.,  N.  Bridgewater. 
Howo  James,  Pepperell.  Jefferds  F.,  Middietoii.  Turner  J.,  *. «.,  Canton. 

Hubbard  O.  G.,  Leominster.       Jewcu  D.,  Gloucester,  3d.  Id  min.;  17  clihs.;  2,100  eom. 

Kiltredge  C.  B.,  Grolon.  McEwen  J.  F.,  Topsfield. 

Luce  Leonard,  Westford.  Oliphant  D.,  Beverly,  3d.  19.  Taunton  and  Vicinity  At" 

Patten  Abel,  Carlisle.  Peabody  D.,  Lynn,'l8t.  sociaticn. 

Rogers  Wm.  M.,  Townsend.      Porter C.8.,Gloucesier,  Harbor.  Andros  Thomas,  Berkley. 
W«)dbury  J.  T.,  Acton.  Sawyer  M.,  Gloucester.  Cobb  A  Ivan,  Taunton,  W. 

13 min.;  14  chhi.;  1,750  eom.     Sperry  E.  P.,  Wenham.  Colby  Philip,  N.  Middleboro'. 

Williams  W.,Sn]cm,Crombie St.  Cummings  Preston,  Dighton. 
12.  Andover  Associatwn,  19  min.;  19chbB.;  3,150  com.     Fowler  Grin,  Fall  River. 

Badger  Milton,  Andover,  S.  Maliby  Erastus,  Taunton. 

Bennett  Joseph,  Woburn.  16.  BuffoUc  North,  Association.  Raymond  S.,  Freetown. 

Bianchard  Amos,  Lowell,  1st.     Adams  Tm.,  Cambridge,  1st.         Sanford  E.,  Raynham. 
Brig^  Isaac,  Boxford,  1st.  Anderson  R.,  ir.  c,  Boston.         Shaw  John,  Middieborougb,  2d, 

Cofgin  Jacob,  Tewksbury.         Bates  Jas.,  colL,  Newton,  1st.      Vernon  Thomas.  Rehohotn. 
Colburn  Jonas,  Stoneham.  Blagden  G.W.,  Boston,  Salem  st.      lOmio.;  lOchbs.;  1,089  com. 

Emerson  R  ,D.D.,An.  Th.  8em, Crosby  D., Cbarleslown,  VVinl'p. 

Emerson  Reuben,  S.  Reading.    Fay  VV.,  D.  D..  Charletlown  1st.     20.  Old  Colony  Association, 
Jackson  SamM.  C,  Andover,  W.  Fuller  E.  L.,  Chelsea.  Bigelow  J.,  Rochester,  Centre. 

Jones  Isaac,  s.  s.,  Billerica.         Gilbert  Lyman,  Newton,  2d.       Cobb  Oliver,  Rochester,  S. 
Norwood  Francis,  Wilmington.  Harding  Sewall,  Waliham.        Eaton  Wm.,  Middleboro',  Ist 
Pease  Giles,  Lowell,  Sd.  Homer  J.,  D.D.,co^.,Newion,lst.  Gould  William,  Fairhaven. 

Pickett  Aaron,  Reading,  S.       Jenks  W.,D.  d.,  Boston , Green  st.  Holmes  S.,  New  Bedford,  N. 
Pierce  S.  G.,  Methuen,  1st.         McClure  A.  W.,  Maiden.  Le  Barron  S.,  coll.,  Rochester. 

Sewall  Samuel,  Burlington.        Newhall  E.,  Lincoln.  Noit  S.  Jr.,  Wareham. 

SoutbmaydD.L.««,Chelmsrd,2d.  Stearns  W.  A.,  Cambridgeport.  Richmond  T.  T.,  Dartmouth. 
Stearns  Samuel,  Bedford.  Winslow  Gordon,  Medford,  2d.  Robbins  T.,  coU.f  Rochester. 

Twining  William,  Lowell,  2d.    Winslow  H.,  Boston,  Bowdoin  st.  Roberts  J.  A., New  Bedford,Trin« 

18  min. ;  31  chhi. ;  3,467  com.     Wisner  B.  B.,  D.  D.,to.  c,  Boston.  Seabury  P.G.,  New  Bcdford,lB|. 

17  min.;  15  chbs. ;  9,600  com.  11  mla. ;  13  chhi.;  1,923  com. 

13.  Hanerhill  Association, 
Cross  Abijah,  West  Haverhill.      17.  Suffolk  South  Association,         21.  Pilgrim  Association, 
Eaton  Peter,  d.  d.,  Boxford,  2d.  Adams  William,  Briehlon.  Barrett  J.,  Plymouth,  2d. 

Merrill  Joseph,  Dracut.  Bigelow  Asahel,  Walpolo.  Chase  Plummer,  Carver. 

Peckham  S.  H.,  N.  Haverhill.    Burgess  Ebenezer,  Dedham,  Ist.  Dexter  E.,  Plymplon. 
Porter  E.,  d.  d.,  An.  Th.  Sem.  Cogswell  W.,D.D..tr.c.,  Boston.  Duncan  Abel  G..  Hanover. 
Stevens  J.  H.,  East  Haverhill.    Dwigl.t  L.,  to.  c,  Boston.  Howe  E.  G.,  Halifax. 

Whittlesey  Jos.,  Haverhill,  1st.  Fairchild  J.  H.,  South  Boston.    Howland  F.  P.,  Hanson. 
6  min.;  8  chhi. ;  514  com.       Linsley  J.  H.,  Boston,  Park  st.     Powers  J.  W.,  Kingston. 

Noyes  Thos.,  s.s.,  Needham,  2d.  Phelps  D.,  s.  #.,  Plymouth,  Sd. 

14.  Essex  Middk  Association.  Packard  T. Jr. ,«.«., Boston, Mar's.         B  oud.;  8  cbhs.;  700  com. 
Braoian  Isaac,  Rowley,  2d.        Park  H.  G.,  Dedham,  S.  ««    „  ,    ^ 
Dimmick  L.  F.,  Newburyi)ort,N.  Phelps  A.  A.,  Boston,  Pine  st.     „  W.  Barnstable  Association, 
Eaton  P.  S.,  Amesbury,  W.             11  min. ;  10  chhs. ;  1,869  com.     Bailey  S.,  Welliteet. 
EdgellJ.Q.A.,W.Newbury,2d.                                                   Baker  Silas,  Truro. 

Fiiz  Daniel.  Ipswich,  S.  18.  Norfolk  Association.       Bent  J.  Jr.,  Falmouth,  Itt. 

Holbrook  Willard,  Rowley,  Ist.  Brigham  David,  Randolph,  E.  Cogswell  N..  Yarmouth. 
Kimball  D.  T.,  Ipswich,  1st.  Codman  J.,  d.  d.,  Dorchester, 2d.  Cobb  Asahel,  Sandwich. 
March  J./ro//.,Newb'y,Belleville.  Curtis  Jonathan,  Sharon.  Fish  Phineas,  Marshpee. 

Miltimore  J.,  cdL,  do.        do.    Gay  Ebenezer,  Bridgewater.      Kimball  Caleb,  Harwich. 
Perry  G  B.,  Bradford,  E.  Gile  Samuel,  Milton.  Pratt  Enoch,  West  Barnstable* 

Sawyer  Benj.,  Amesbury,  E.      Hitchcock  C,  Randolph,  1st.      Sanford  J.,  South  Dennis. 
Witbington  L.,  Newbury,  1st.     Matthews  L.,  Braintree,  S.         Shaw  Phineas,  Eastbam. 
ISmio.;  15  chhs.;  9,019  com.     Moore  Martin,  Cohassett.  Williams  T.,  Brewster. 

Park  E.  A.,  coll.,  Braintree,  Ist.      11  min. ;  19  chhs.;  1,405  eom. 

15.  Asso,  of  Salem  and  Vvnn. 
Bramao  M.  P.,  Danvers,  N. 

ToTAi..— S9  associations ;  293  ministors ;  329  ehnrebss ;  46,064  eommnnieants. 

CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  large  proportion  in  the  following  list  of  ministers  and  churches  are  Unitarian,  espe- 
cially those  enumerated  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester. 
A  number  of  those  mentioned  in  Bristol,  the  south  part  of  Ncnfolk,  and  the  east  part  of 
Worcester,  are  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  connected  in  an  association  called  the 
Mendon  a«odation. 
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1 .  Ommhf  of  Suffolk.         Sletmi  Caleh,  Medford. 
Alger  Horatio.  Chelsea.  Waik^  J.,  Charlestown. 

Barrett  8..  Boston.  Chambers  st.  Ware  H.»  D.  D.,  CoJlege,  C«B- 
Capen  Lemuel,  South  Boston.         Iw-idge. 
Channing  \V.  C,  D.  D.,  coU.,  Whitman  Bernard,  Wakbam. 

Boston,  Federal  st.  Whitman  N..  Billerica. 

Freeman  J.,  d.  d.,  coU.,  Boatoo,  While  Wm  H.,  Littleton. 

8ione  Chapel.  Wight  J.  B..  Ea«  Sudhory. 

Frotbiogbam  N.  L.,  Boston,  IsL  S9  ministerb 

Gannett  E.  S.,  coH.jAo.,  Fed.sL 
GfveBwood  F.  W.  I*.,  colL,  Boa-  4.  Plifmouih  OwNfy. 

ton,  Stone  Chapel.  A  Men  Lucius.  Abin»d<Hi. 

Lowell  Charles,  d.  d.,  Boston,  Allen  Morrell,  Pembroke. 
Lynde  st.  Brnoks  Charles,  Hingham. 

Molic  M.  I.,  Boston,  Sooth.         Cole  Jona..  Kingston. 
ParkmanF.,    do.  New  North.    Crafts  K.  C,  East  Bridgewater, 
Pierpont  John,  do.  Hollis  si.        Deanc  Saml.,  Soituaie. 
Ripley  George,  do.  Purrhase  A.  Hodges  R.  M.,  Bridgewater. 
Robbins  C,      do.  2d.  Cong.       Jewetl  Paul. 
Young  A.  Jr.,  do.  Summer  at.    Kendall  Jas.,  d.  d.,  Plymooth. 

Kent  Benjamin,  Duxbury. 

].eonard  E.,  Marshfiekl. 

Parris  Martin,     do. 

Richmond  A.,  Halifex. 

Richardson  Joseph,  Hingham. 

Thoma.s  N.,  Scituate. 

Thomas  D.,  Abingdon. 

Uiley  Samael,  Rochester. 

Warren  C.  J-,  Plymouth. 

Wbitmore  B.,      do. 

Whitney  N.B.,  Hingham. 
SM  ministers. 


Ridnfd,  MamfcUL 
Clarte  Phi,  Norton. 
IJnegeit  Simeon.  Ravaham. 
Dewey  Or»-ilic,New'Bedfortl. 
Ffrjrusoo  John.  Aitlehoroiigb. 
Gushee  A.,  Utjihioa. 
8 


15  ministers. 

S.  Emex  Cou$Uy, 
Bariow  D.  H.,  Lynn. 
Bartlett  John,  Marblefaead. 
Brazer  John,  Salem. 
Damon  David,  Ame«bury. 
Flint  James,  d.  d.,  Salem. 
Fox  Thoa.  B  ,  Newburyporl. 
Hill  Josiah,  Methuen. 
Loring  Bailey,  Andover,  N. 
Milton  C.  W.,  Newhuryport. 
Prince  J.,  LL.  D.,  co/l.f  Salem. 
Robimon  E.,  Beverly. 
Sewall  Charles  C,  Daoverk 
Thayer  C.  T.,  Beverly. 
Thompson  Jas.  W.,  Salem. 
Upham  C.  W.,  coll.,  Salem. 
15  mioistars. 

3.  MUddUmx  County. 
Alden  Seth,  Maribomugh. 
Austin  Daniel,  Brighton. 
Barry  Wm.  Jr.,  Lowell. 
Bascom  E.  L.,  Ashhy. 
Brign  Charles,  Lexmgtoo. 
Clarke  Amos,  Sherburne. 

Francis  Convers,  Watertown.     Putnam  George,  Roxbory. 
Field  Joseph,  Weston.  Park  Calvin,  D.  d.,  Stoughton. 

Goodwin  H.  B.,  «>//.,  Concord.   Pierce  Willard,  Foxborough. 
Green  James  D.,  Cambridge.     Ritchie  William,  Needbam. 
Huribut  Rufus.  Sudbury.  Sanger  Ralph,  Dover. 

Hedge  F.  K.,  West  Cambridge.  Siorer  J.  P.  R,  Walpolc. 
Hull  Stephen,  CaHisle.  Smalley  Elam,  coll.,  Franklin. 

Lawrence  N.,  T>ngsborough.     Thacber  M.,  North  Wrentham. 
Muzzev  A.  B.,  Cambridgeport.  Whitney  George,  Roxhury. 
Newell  Wm.,  Cambridffe.  Whitney  Peter,  Quincy. 

Packard  H.,  d.  d.,  Chelmsford.   While  John,  Dedham. 
Ripley  E.,  d.  d.,  rotf.,  Concord.  SP  ministbrs. 

Ripley  Samuel,  Waltham. 

Robinson  Chas.,  Groiou.  6.  Brislol  CouMy. 

Sewall  E.  Q.,  Reading.  Barney  J.  O.,  Seekonk. 

fiibley  John  L.,  Stow. 

Total.— 149  ministers.    Number  of  chnrehas  about  160  or  170. 

Total  Congregational  churches  in  Maasachnsetu,  about  480  or  490 ;  of  which  at  least  S40  an  ottbodtf- 


5.  Norfolk  County. 
Bailey  Luther,  Medway. 
Bidwell  W.  H.,  Medfield. 
Edes  Hear)'  I"**!  Canton. 
Emmons  Nathanacl,  d.  d.,  colLf 

Franklin. 
Fiske  Elisha,  Wrentham. 
Flint  Jacob,  Cohasaet. 
Gray  Thoa.,  D.  D.,  Roxbary. 
Harris  T.  M^  D.  D.,  Dorcbener. 
Ide  Jacob,  Medway. 
Kendall  James  A.,  MedfiekL 
Lamson  Alvan,  Dedham. 
Pierce  John,  d.  d.,  Brookline. 


7.  BonMlaUf  CNmf y. 
Goodwin  E.  S.,  Sandwirh. 
Heraey  Henn-,  BanibtaUe. 
Lucas  Hazael,       do. 
Steams  D.  M.,  Deiiais. 
4flUBitien. 

8.  Dnkes  emd  Matackt, 
Davis  Timothy,  ChiliaarL 
Maaon  Stephen,  MaDtucfcrt 
Pfiner  Reuben,  Edganowa. 
Swift  Seth  F..  NamuckcL 
4aiioisten. 

9.  WortttUr  County. 
Allen  Jos.,  Nortblx>rou{h. 
Allen  Isaac,  Bolton. 
BaocroA  A.,  d.  o.,coff.,  Wotio- 

ter. 
Coggshall  S,  W.,  Oakham. 
Couant  Ab(>l,  Leomiitfter. 
Farr  Jonathan,  Gardner. 
Francis  J.  H..  Dudley. 
Gnldsliurv  John,  Hardvick. 
Gilbert  Washington.  Harvari 
Hill  Aloii«o,  coU.y  Worresler. 
Hubbard  Eben.,  Lunenhorf. 
Jones  A.  D.,  Huhbardstofl. 
Lincoln  Calvin.  Jr.,  FKciiinrK. 
Long  David,  Milford. 
Moore  Josiah,  Atbol. 
Noyes  George  R.,  BrookfiekL 
Oagood  Peter,  Steriing. 
Thayer  N.,  d.  d.,  Lancaster. 
Thompson  James,  Barre. 
Wellington  C,  Teroplctoo. 
Wallcutl  R.  F.,  Beriin. 
Wilaoo  Luther,  Petersham. 
SSaiiaittan. 

10.  Hampden  Cwaty- 
Peabody  W.  B.  O..  Bgrng^- 

1  miaiiter. 

11.  FronkHnCcunty, 
Bailey  Winihrop.  GreeaWd. 
Claggelt  Wm.,  Wendell. 
Fessenden  John,  Deerfield. 
Harding  Alpheus,  New  Salem. 
HoRroer  Geo.  W.,  Nonhfi«?W. 
Rogers  T.  F.,  Bcmardsion. 
Smith  P.,  Rowe. 
Smith  P.  Jr..  Warrick. 

Smjalstsis. 


EVANGELICAL  CONSOCIATION  OF  EHODE  ISLAND. 

Next  meeting  second  Tuesday  of  June,  18S4. 

Brotrn  Oliver  S.,  Kingston.       Patrick  J.  H.,  a.  *.,  Barriagtoo.  Phianey  B.,  Pawtnekct 

Barker ,  a. «.,  SlatenviUe.   Patten  Wm.,  ©.  d.,  Newport.     Starkweather  Wa*  Bmtol- 

Vikig  —^,  Tiverton.  Payne  E.,  Little  Conpton.         WeUHrman  T.  T.,  Providen» 

.^         I  *-  8«in.|  10  ehJ*;  1,300  < 
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GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Tlie  next  meeting  of  (hit  Association  will  be  held  at  Vernon,  In  the  Tolland  Association, 
at  the  meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  C.  Humphrey,  on  the  8d  Tuesday  of  June,  1834,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.    Rev.  Cai^viit  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Rocky  Hill,  Wethersfield,  Register. 

1.  Hartford  North  AnociaHon,  Clark  Jehu,  w.  c,  New  York.     Judaon  Philo,  Lisbon,  Hanover. 
Barrows  E.  P.,  w.  c,  Uanford.  Cleaveiai.d  £.L.,Mew  Haveu,3d.  Laiidfear  K.,  tiozrah,  8d. 

Uai  ilctt  S.jkl.  WiiKlsior,  Scauiic.  Day  J.,  u.  D.,  ll.  d.,  Pre*,  Y.  AJcCweii  Abel,  New  Loadon. 
Bartlell  J.,  w.  c,  Wiiiioubury.         CWA,  New  Hnven.  Nel^ii  Levi,  Lisbon,  1st. 

Beiiiley  Cliaries,  Graiiby.  Fitcii  £.'i'.,D.D..Pro/'.|N.Haveu.  Nou  Samuel.,  d.  d.,  Franklin, 

Bushiiell  Harvey,  Avon,  1st.        Francis  James  H.,  L  •     lal. 

Bushnell  Horace.  Hartford,  N.    Hawrs  P.,  WoiKlbridge,  Amity.  Perkins  Geo.,  Jewetl's  City. 
Burl  Eitncb,  Maiicliesler.  Hickock  Henry  P.,  /.  JMalt  Drniiis,  Norwich,  4lii. 

Case  Francis  H.,  Avon,  Isl.        Howe  Samuel,  /.  Ripley  Eraslus,  Montville,  Isl. 

day  Eben.,  coiJ.,  Suffield,  Ist.     Hubbel  S.,  Hamdcn,  Mt.Carmel.  Salter  J.  W.,  Bozrah,  1st. 
Gay  lord  Nalbl.,  Harilaud,  W.    Jocelyn  S.  S„  N.  Haven,  African.  Strong  Lyman,  Oolcbester,  1s(. 
Gould  Wm.  R  ,  Barkbamsted.    IHead  M .,ir  c,  N.  Roclielle.  N.Y.  Strong  Jos.,  o.  n.^eoU^  Norwich, 
HawM  J.,  D.  o.,  Hartford,  1st.   IHurdtick  J.  D.D.,w.c.,N.Haveo.     Isi. 
Hem^nway  D.,  Grauby,  Tur-  NicbuLs  John  C, /.  Tbompson  Cbat.,  Salem. 

k«y  Hills.  Parsons  H.  A.,  w.  e.  TuUle  Timothy,  Grolon. 

Hempsled  J.  A.,  to.c,  Hartford.  Pluneo  Bezaleel.  Alilfbrd.  Vaill  Herman  L.,  Lyme,  E. 

Heury  C.  S.,ro//.,  Hartford.  W.  Stcbbins  S.  W.,  W.  Haven,  Or-  Waldo  Daniel,  Lebanon,  «d. 
Hooker  Horace,  «o.  c,  Hartford,     ange.  Waldo  H.,  to.  c,  Portland,  New 

Lee  C  O.,  East  Windsor,  1st.    Stevens  Edwin,  mir«.,  China.  York. 

Lin<«ley  Ammi,  Hartland,  E.       SwiH  Zruhaniah,  Derby,  Isl.  87  min.;  96  ebbs.;  S,416ooak 

McLean  Aikn,  Simsbury.  Taylor  N.  W.,  D  D.,  Prof,  Yak 

Nash  A.,  Windsor,  Wimoobury.      ColL,  New  Haven.  6.  Fairfield  West  Auoeiatiom, 

Parmelee  D.  L.,  Bristol.  Train  Asa  M.,  Milford,  Sd.  Ayres  f .  H.,  ^ 

Perkius  N.,  D.  D.,  colL,  Hart-  Turner  Asa,  w.  c.  Belden  Wm.,  w.  c.  N.  York* 

foni,  W.  Wilcox  J.,Woodbridge,Belbany.B«ncdici  H,  vo.  c,  Norwaik. 

Portf  r  Jivaac,  la.  c,  Granhy.        Woodruff  H.,Orange.N.Milford.  Boardman C.  A.,Fairfiekl,  Sau' 
Porter  Noah,  D.  D.,  Farmington.      30  mio. ;  Ss)  ebbs. ;  3,909  com.         gatuck. 
Kobhina  F.  L.,  Enfield.  Boniiey  W.,  vo.  c,  N.  Canaan. 

Rohiiison  H.,  co//.,  Sullield,  Ist.  4.  Neu)  Harm  Eatt  Aatocialion.  Buffett  Plait,  Greenwich,  Slan-- 
Ruwiund  H.  A.,  Windsor,  1st.    Basi-om  Flavel,  /.  wicb. 

Si>ritig  S.,  East  Hartford.  Boardman  W.  J.,  North  Haven.  Burton  N.,  Ridgefiekl,  Ridge- 

Tunier  W.  W.,  w.  c.  Hartford.  Curtiss  Erasms,  L  bury. 

Vanaredalcn  C.  C,  Hanford,  S.  Dodd  Stephen,  East  Haven.        Davies  Thomas  F.,  Faurfield,, 
Walton  W.  C,  Hartford,  Free  Dutton  Aaron,  Guillbrd,  Isl.  Greensfanns. 

church.  Eaton  ,  /.  Dean  Henry,  v>.  c,  Stamford. 

31  min. ;  94 ebbs.;  4,147  cosb.     Gilbert  &lwin  R.,  Wallingford.  Fiecmau  N.,  Fairfield,  Green-' 

Giilell  Timothy  P.,  Branfurd.  field. 

2.  Hartford  South  Astoeiation.  Gleason  Henry,  Durliam.  Fuller  Henry,  Stamford,  N. 
Alleu  J,  Glasteuhury,  Eastbury.  Goodrich  C.  A.,  ProJ.  Y,  C,  Hail  Edwin,  Norwaik. 

Brvce  J.,  Weifaeraneld,  New-      New  Haven.  He  wit  N.,  d.  d.,  Bridgepoii.  2d» 

ingion.  Goodsell  D.,  /.,  East  Haven.      Hulin  G.  U.,  Wesiou,  N.  Fair* 

Chapin  C.  D.  D.,  Weihersfield,  Hayes  Stephen,  Madison,  N.         field. 

Rockv  Hill.  Hinsdale  Charles  J.,  Meriden.     Hunter  H.  J.,  Fairfield,  Itt. 

Cogswell  J.,  Berlin,  N.  Britain.  Lawton  S.,  to.  c,  Moiison,  Bis,    Lewis!.,  d.  d.,  10.  c.,Greenwich.. 
Crane  J.  R.,  Bliddlelown,  1st.     Metcalf  i>.,  to.  c,  Lebanon.         Mann  Joel,  Greenwich,  W. 
Crocker  Z.,  Middletown,  Up.  Mitcliell  Jo^n,  Fairbaven.  Merwm  Sam.,  Wihon. 

Houses.  Noyes  James,  Wallingford.         Morse  Benaiak  Y.,  w.  c,  FlriH 

CdsDN  A,,colL,  Berlin,  Worth-  Ncnes  James  Jr.,  Middletown,      kill,  N.  \otk, 

ington.  Middlefield.  Noyes  J.»  Weston,  Norfield. 

Goodrich  S.,  coll.,  do.         Noyes  M.N.,Branford,Northford.  Plait  Ehtiuezer,  Darien. 

Northrop  B.  F.,  Manchester.        Root  J.  A.,  N.  BranfonI,  1st.       Sellcck  C.  G.,  Ridgefield,  IsL 
O^den  D.  L.,  Souti.ington.  Shepard  Sam.  N.,  Madison,  1st.  Smith  Tlieoph.,  New  Canaan. 

Kid<}ell  S.  H.,  Glastenoury,  1st.  Smith  D..  u.  d.,  w.  c,  Durham.  Smith  Daniel,  Stamford,  1st. 
Kobbins  R.,  Berlin,  Kensington.  Ward  S.  D.,/..  Macliias,  £.  Me.  Wilcox  C,  Greenwich.  N. 
Scranton  Erastus,  Burlington.     Whiting  Joseph,  Cheshire.  95  mio. ;  19  ebbs. ;  9,416  con. 

Talcotl  Harvey,  Chatham,  1st.    Whitmom  Zolva,  Guilford,  N. 
Tenney  C.  J.,  D.  D.,  Wethen-      S9  iai& :  16  ebbs. ;  1,475  oonw         7.  Fairfield  East  AuociaHon, 

field,  1st.  Bartlett  J.,  v.  c,  Rending. 

Tqpltff  Stephen,   Middletown,      A-  -/Vao  London  ABtociatian,    Blatchford  John,  Bridgeport. 

Weslfield.  Alden  Abishai.  to.  c,  Brundage  Abner,  Brookfield« 

16  min. ;  17  abba. ;  2,817  oon.     Ayer  Jos.  Jr.,  North  Stonington.  Chapman  F.  W.,  Stratford. 

Bull  Edward,  Lebanon,  1st.        Coau  George,  N.  Fairfield. 

3.  Nitw  Haren  Weal  jlsaociifion.  Collins  Aug.  B.,  Preston.  Cole  Erasius,  Danbury  Bethel.^ 
Ailing  Abraham.ioc.  Hampden.  Cone  Salmon.Goshen,  Lebanon.  Jones  Daniel,  Monroe. 
Arnold  J.  R.,  Walerbury,  1st.     Dickinson  J.  T.,  Norwich,  2d.     Kant  James,  Trumbull. 
Atwater  Jason,  Middlebury.        Ellis  Stephen,  /.,  Sinfibrd.           Phelps  S.,  vo.  c,  Ridgefiold. 
Biicon  L.,  New  Haven,  1st.        Everest  C.  %./mI.,  Norwich,  1st.  Punderson  Tbos.,  Huntington. 
Brooks  Roswell,  /.                       Hinckley  Asa  J.,  i.,  Norwich.     Rood  Anson,  Daabunr,  Isl. 
Drowa  Abraham,  Osfoitl.           Hyde  Charles,  vo,  c,  Norwich.     Rood  Hemau,  New  Milford. 
rhii— i  D.  D.,  L                      Jewell  S.  D^  QriswoW,  IsL       Strong  Wa.  L.,  R«adii^ 
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..p.,^^  fl.  It,  BCewtowB.         GtKMloaa  E^  Teniagkm,  Tor-  Oafc^  O^v.  Ltve,  te. 

14  am. ;  19  ehkt. ;  S/fM  c«ak        Hi>:rf/Td.  CnafMa  IL  &,cotf,  E.  Ha^ 

Gnoier  F^  Sbarcm.  EBwiwlk.       <3""»  H»dh»e. 
8.  Windham  AnoriaiiffH.       I^iurr'-p  L.  E.. Sa.*i«fy.  Cortii   a  J,  riiftw,  EmI 

AtkiM  Ll:«La,  K.il.iiS  y.  >.         Maix,  Fi^.,  WicoMAcr,  Ul         U^niMea. 
Aiwood  A. »..  Mai.-ii*^H,  l«l.     Pepper  Jf  faa  T.,  /-  Blj  Sawod  R-, L 

BeDedirt  Amzi.  PomfrH.  I*.       Preuiice  Chart***.  Canaaa,  UL    Emaj  J.S^L 
Bu%bi**;\\  Wm..  KHi«s»v,  N.        Power*  Grant.  G<.*beo,  IH-  Har^^J^GoUht^T.WX^alg. 

CorwW  W-  M.,  Woo-lttfM-k,  I«l  PerT%-  Dar-d  L..  Sh?roo.  IfL      H»»«  J-,  «.  c,  Lj»«. 
Coi»le»  Own,  WoodM^^k,  K.     8m  I'h  \Val«*T,  C  omiraJl,  2d.       H-i*  Israel.  L 
Dow  Dan i«/ 1 .  TiUfm it^m.  Stf  n**  T. .  «r.  c.  Conm  ail.  Hotrtiiisi  F.  W^  Sajtnok.  U. 

Kifber  J.,  WiiKJnam.  .S<-oilaiid-    Talc*.!t  Hart.  Warwo.  Hovey  A-  SaviMwik.  Pctt^««^. 

Gmveoof  C.  P.,  /..  .N.  Ilaveo.   ^^  Jer  Rjirard  R.,  Colebmok.     Miurr  >.,  £a«  HaddM,  JU- 
Hougfa  Leol  S-.  Chaplin-  Y?U»  C\nj«.  New  H:»rw>rd.  IsL      liuffto*- 

KiD(^  Aia,  CauierlMJry,  W«t-       21  nu. ;  22  ckLs. ;  l^sSi  cam.     Par^»ii«  baac,  E.  Haddm.  lA 

miiMter.  Root  If  arria,  L 

Lawi  Olii,  VoUiDtrwm,  SleHiog.   10.  IJtrh^^d  Sottfh  Avocioiiam^  fi5«-ldeH  S  jSavbrook^Wesdnak. 
Lymao  E  ,  tt. c.  Woodblock.      An'!rp«%  S.  R-,  Woo<5i'ur)',  S.     S« ii'i  E.  G  .  kmir^wifc,  N. 
Porter  Jain«^,  v.  r,  Ashf'ifxL       Bro»D«^il  G.  L.,        do.       N.     Vaili  J.,eQ^,  E.  UaddimHid- 
Rockwell  8am..  Plaiiifif  Id.  Camp  i.  E.,  Liichfield,  Nofib-      Uine. 

Spracue  Daniel  G.,  HampUm.        6cki.  Wood  Lake,  KiUiag:««fik.  1& 

8tom  i.,WiBdbaff.,\ViiliiiiJDlic.Canipfield  R.  B.,  Washington,       » aua.;  ISckkt.;  ^4Uc«. 
TbajerFonlcr,WoodAock,VUl.     N.  Pretion.  .  ^„     .  . 

Cor.  Coach  Paul.  Bcthlem.  12-  TOlamd  AMMo^tm. 

Tillolioo  G.  J.,  Brooklyn.  Gehiaa  Maliby,  iSbermaa.  BcanWey  N.  B^  r.  c,  Samm. 

Tomy  R.,  Ajbfcfd,  Ea^lbnL     Gelsioo  M.  Jr..  w.  c,  Sbefnan.  Booih  Chamccy,  Comfty, !». 
Weld  LodovKM,  w.  c.  Fabioi,  GrawoW  D.  O.,  Walerlown.      Brockway  D.,  eoii^lhapm. 

N.  Y.  Hart  Lather,  Plymoolh.  Calboan  Geo.  A.,  Corwin.  >. 

Whipple  J.  N.,  KiMingly,  8.        Hickok  L.  P.,  LiichfieW,  ItL     Church  Moks  B.,  Su&rd,  L 
Wh'iimora  B.,  KiUiogly,  WeH-  Harnton  Fosdick,  Roxbury.       Dennis  Rodney  Gm,  &««. 

field.  Hayes  G.,  Washington.  IsL         Dickiiwon  Dand.  Colanbn. 

Whiton  O.  C.  Canterbory,  IsL  Pierce  George,  Harwinton.         Ely  Williain.  ManAU,  X 

94  mio. }  25  ehhs.;  3,001  com.     Porter  Wm.  S.,  ».  c.  Ely  Janies,  Bolton. 

Raymond  M.,  to.  c,  Chatham,  Hompbrev  Chester,  Vctwjb. 
9.  IMchJield  North  Atnociation.      N.  York.  Hyde  Lavitis,  cotf.,  EHington. 

Andrews  Wm.,  Cornwall,  1st.     Sackct  Scth,  ir.  c,  Warren.        1^  Chaancy,  D-  D.,  Mariboru. 
Arms  Hiram    P.,  Torriogton,  Shipman  T.  L.,  Soinhbun'.  1st  ManJi  Abram,  Tollaod. 

Wolcotiville.  Warner  J.  F.,  Litchfield,  South  Miller  A..  Coventr)',  AnAjrer. 

Baldwin  B  ,  ir.  c,  N.  Hartlnrd.       Farms.  Nichob  C,  Hebron,  Gilead. 

Brinsmade  H.  N.,  Canton,  Col-  Williams  J.,  w.  c,  Middletown.  Palmer  Elliot,  Stafibrd.  W. 

linsville.  19  min. ;  17  chhi. ;  1  ^  com.     Tyler  Jos.  P..  ir.  c,  GrBWoJd. 

Beach  J.,  Windicster,  Winsted.  Underwood  Alvan,  t'liioo. 

Burt  Jatrus,  Canton.  II.  Middlesex  Association*      Wood  Francis,  Williasioo. 

Carrington  George,  Goshen,  N.  Bascom  Ellery,  L  19  muu;  17  chhs.;  S^o-- 

Eldredge  Jos.,  Norfolk.  Case  Wm.,  Saybrook,  Chester. 

ToTAL^-lSaMoeiatioos;  273  miniitera,  of  whom  21  ara  Ucentiates,  41  withoot  pastotal  €ksi|^  u^ 
Sift  pastors ;  232  charches,  and  29,579  communicaats. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

There  are  various  Congre^tional  churches  scattered  ki  the  States  south  of  New  fog- 
land,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  New  York,  and  the  nortbeastem 
of  Ohio.  An  association  has  been  recently  organized,  styled  "  The  Central  Aswciadcin 
of  Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  State  of  New  York."  Its  limits  em- 
brace  the  countries  of  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Madison  and  Oswego.  A  circular,  Mgnw 
J.  Hale,  moderator,  and  J.  Chadwick,  clerk,  has  been  issued,  setting  forth  the  «»»"*"[ 
its  formation,  and  inviting  the  friends  of  religion  generally  to  correspondence  ana  «- 
operation. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Atnciin, 
meets  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  May,  «^  *;  ®*^^' 
A.  M.,  and  is  opened  with  a  «ermon  by  the  moderator  of  the  preceding  as<«mbly.    »« • 
Ezra  Stilks  Ely,  D.  D.,  is  Stated  Clerk,  and  resides  at  144  South  Second  Street,  id« 
adelphia.    Rev.  John  M'Dowell.  D.  D  ,  192  Mulberry  Street,  Philadelphia, »  *^T  , 
nent  Clerk  of  the  Awembly,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  ^^.^ 
Trustees  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Chairman  of  the  Exccative  v^ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Missions.    James  S.  Greew,  Esq.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jew), 
is  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  seminary.    Mr.  Isaac  Snowdew,  Z1»  w» 
Street,  PhUadelphia,  is  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  A«f™5*{:.J^ 
WiLMAM  A.  M'DowsLj.,  D.  a,  is  Secretary  of  the  A§Benibly*s  Board  of  m^"^ 
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and  SoLOMow  A1.1.BW,  Eaq.,  is  Treasurer.  Rev.  Johw  BiiEcriHRiDOE  is  Secretary  of 
il'u..T^''u°'  ?l""i!**"»  *"**  ^'■'  Jo"PH  B.  Mitchell,  Treasurer;  all  reside  ia 
Philadelphia.  1  he  Permanent  and  Staled  Clerks  are  a  StandiDg  Committee  of  Coi»- 
luisstoDS.    The  Post  Office  address  is  given. 


1.  Pretbvtery  of  Lmdandetry. 


Synod  of  Albany^  JV.  F. 


1.  rrabvtery  of  Lmdandtm.         4.  Presbytery  of  Troy.        Knight  Caleb,  cong, 
Adams  JR.,  Londonderry,N.H.  Beman  N.  S.  S.,  d.  D.,iVov,  Kirk  Edward  N.,Alba»y. 
Aiken  Silas,  cc»^,  Amherst.  N.  Y.  -'^  Lochead  Wm.,        do. 

Brown  J.,  w  c,  Deny.  Beach  E.  A.,  Stephentown.         Mair  Hugh.  Johnstown. 

ir?i*^4;  .;•  <^'-?'-»  Keeoe.      Binsham  Amos,  w.  c.  M'Master  E.  D.,  BaltstoD  Sf>a. 

Bradford  E.  P.,  New  Boston.      Blodgei  L.  P.,  $,  *.,  Hoosick.       Nott  E.,  d.  d.  Pres.  U.  CoU. 
Coburn  Jonas,  cwi^.,  Amherst.    Day  Alvah,  *. «.,  Hebron.  Schenectady. 

Cutler  Calvm,  Wimlham.  Fkiicher  T.,  cong.,  N.  Amenia.  Noli  John,  w.  c. 

Holt  Peter,  Peterborough.  Farliii  James  W.,  s,  #.,  War 

Harris  Saml.,  w.  c.  renshurgh. 

Morse  Stephen,  w.  c.  Fleming  Archibald. 

Miliimore  W.,  cong.,  Falmonlh,  Hendricks  John,  w.  c. 
Me.  --      .        -  _ 

M'Uregore  David,  w.  c,  do. 
Pnrker  Clement,  to.  c. 
Parker  E.L,  Derry,N.  H. 
Koot  D.,  cong.  Dover. 
Savage  Thomas,  Bedford 


Piatt  A.  VV.,  tr.  c. 

Redfield  T.,  s.  t,,  West  Oraen* 

field. 
Scove)  A.,  s.  s.,  ColumbiaviHe. 
Steele  J.,  cong.,  Caslleton,  Yt. 
Sweetman  JfW.  e.,  Cbarlion. 
Spragne  W.  B.,  d.  d.,  Albany. 
Sears  R.,  tr.  c,  Galwav. 
Smith  M.,  Rensselaervflle. 
\Vickes  T.  S.,  10.  c,  Sand  Lakov 
Wood  Jas.,  AnKterdano,  N.  Y, 


Harrison  James,  Troy. 

Hdjden  Gardner,  Sand  Lake. 

Johnson  Leonard,  to.  e. 

Kendall  J.  B.,  w.  c. 

Kennedy  J.,  to.  r.,  Troy. 

Ketcliill  Jonathan, «.  s. 
Whiion  J.  M.,  Antrim  Centre.    Lnsk  Wm.,  Cambridge. 

17  min.;  11  chbs.;  1,809  com.     M'Cullough  J.   W.,   Lansing-  Wood  J.,  *.  *.,  Mayfield. 
«    o     I  -.        /.  *r    1  ^"'■?*^-  Weed  H.  R.,  Agent  B.  Ed,^ 

t£-  t^'t-f^^'A.^"^^'?^'^'  ^""y  «•  W  ,  tc.  c.  Wheeling,  Va.  ' 

Beckwiih  G.  C  ,  l\>rUand,  Me.    Morris  Henry,  East  Granville.    Wood  JoeCs.  #.,  Mikon. 
Campbell  George  W.  Newton  E.  H.,  Glenn's  Falls.      Yale  Elisba,  Kinrsborough. 

Daiia  D.,  d.  d.,  Newboryport,  Noble  J.  H.,  ».  *.  .^    ......  b    . ._» 

r>  *  «.      .         «  ^,  Roosevelt    Washington* 

Foster  Aaron.  Plattsbni^,  N.  Y.     Sandy  Hill. 


39min.^36chbs.;  1,189  oook 


t»  9., 


Harris  Moses  T.,to.c 
Mtltimore  J.,  cong.,  Newbury 

port. 
Perry  G.  B.,  conjr.,  Bradford. 


6.  Preibyiery  o/ColmUna^ 
Buck  J.  J.,  to.  c,  Cairo,  N.  Y^ 
Bassett  A.,  10.  c,  WakoB« 
Barns  David  tL,  L 


Pierce  S.  G.,  cong.,  Melhuen. 
Proudfil  John.  u;.  c. 


Smith  R.,  Waterford. 
Shipherd  Payette,  Troy. 
Shaw  J.  B.,  9.  9.,  Utica. 

Savjige  A.  Jr.,  9.  ».,  Granville.  Brown  Robert,  /. 

Seymour  Ebenezer,  Troy.  Churchill  SilaS;  Neir  Lebanon^ 

Tracy  S.  J.,  West  Nassau.  Cbapin  Setb,  ia.  e. 

Pitman  B.  H.  co«g^,Marllx)ro',Vt. Tucker  Mark,  v.  D.,  Troy.  Cone  Jona.,  Durham. 

Stowe  Calvin  E.,  pro/.,  Cincin-  Underwood  Almon,  /.  Durfy  Calvin,  Hunter. 

naii,  Ohio.  Whiion  John,  Salem.  Fellows  L.  H.,  West  DorbanL 

Welch  M.,  w.  c,  Plaistow,  N.  H.  Wiilouirhby  R.,  w.  c,  Chester.  Frazer  Edward  A.,  w.  c. 

Williams  W.,  covg.,  Salem,  Ms.     33  min. ;  M  ehhs.;  4^  eom.  Goodrich  C.  H.,  Windhaia. 

19  min. ;  3  ehhs. }  S96  com.  Gardner  Alfred,  Big  HoUow^ 

6.  Presbytery  of  Albany,  Hovey  Jonathan,  to.  c. 
3.  Pre$bytery  ofChamplain,    Armstrong  L.,  w.  c,  Maltaville,  Johnson  William,  to.  e. 

Brown  Oren.  w.  c,  Beekman-      N.  Y.  Kirtlaiid  O.  L.,  L,  Delhk 


town,  N.  Y. 
Burnap  Blis«,  /. 
Brinckerhoflf  Abraham  D. 
Chase  Moses,  Platt^Mirgh. 
Doolittle  Charles,  Mooers. 
Edgerton  John  L.,  w.  c. 


Backus  J.  T.,  Schenectady.        Kendall  Thomas,  «o.  c 
Blatchford  J.,  eong.,  Bridgeport,  Morse  David  S.,  tr.  c 
^  Ct.  Osborn  Joel,  Spencertown. 

Campbell  J.  N.,  Albany,  N.  Y.   Porier  D.,  d.  d.,  tr.  c,  CatskUt 
Checver  E..  Sec.  Pres.  Ed,  Soc.  Somers  A  Ivan,  %o.  c. 


New  York. 


Frye  B.  R.,  s  9.,  Clintonville.  Clancey  John,  Charlton. 

Fnoie  Horatio,  %e.  e.  Center  Sam!.,  to.  c,  Albany. 

Fi^k  Joel,  Essex.  Clayton  J.  A., «. «.,  Morean. 

Gilbert  James  J.,  «.  e.  Carmichael  Wm.  F.,  /. 

Halsey  F  ,  to.  c.  Davis  John  K.,  ir.  c. 

Hazard  F^liiiba  H.,miis.  Donaki  J.,  New  ScoUand. 

In^alts  M.,  9.  9.,  Kingsboroogfa.  Donnan  Wm.,  /. 

Johnson  J.,  COTty.,  Cliazy.  ^ "^ 

Kinney  Ezra  D.,  Chnmplain. 
Lyman  S.,  cons^.,  Keeseville. 
Par  me  lee  Moses,  to  c, 
Parmelee  A^hhcl,  Mak)ne. 
18  mm.;  19  ehhs.;  1,919 


Smith  T.  M..  Calskill. 


•» 


Secly  Amos  W.,  ic.  c. 
Schuyler  William  C,  L 
Taylor  H.,  Canaan  Centra. 
Yan  Dyke  L.  B.,  tP.  c,  Hilb' 

dale. 
Willtsion  S.,  10.  c,  Durham. 
Woodbridge  T.,  Auiterlilz. 
Woodbridge  Sylvester,  10.  c, 
Waterbury  J.  B.,  HudsoOk 
Whiting  G.  B.,  miss. 


Fraser  T.,  9.  ».,  Srhenectady. 

Gregory  Edward  E.,  /. 

Goodman  Eldad  W.,  t.  s.  _ 

Hunter  E.  S.,  ©.  D.,  Ag,B.Ed.,  Willis  £.  D.,  w.c\ 

A  Iban V.  Woodbridge  H.  H.,  /. 

Holiday  T.,  to.  c.  New  Scotland.      33  min.;  19  skba.^  %^ 
James  Wm.,  ts.  c,  Albany. 


Synod  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

L  Pretbytery  of  Watertoum,   Conkltn  Thomas  L.,  L 
Boyd  J.  R.,  Waierlown,  N.  Y.   Clinton  Isaac,  to.  c,  Lowville. 
Boardman  G»  S.,  Walertown.     Camp  Phineasi  id.  e. 

TOL.   VI^  20 


Clary  Dexter,  to.  c 
Clark  Daniel  A.,  Adems. 
Crandatt  A.  L., «.  9,,  Aaiwmp, 
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Foiter  Isaac,  Lejrden. 
Hart  I.  A.,  9. 9, 
Jrwifl  J.  W.,  Sarketts  Hartw. 
Ktmhall  KpukI,  s.  f.,  l^>tleii. 
Murdock  James,  v.c. 
FirkauiU  J.  D..  *.  *.,  l-owvillc. 
Petiibone  R.,*. «..  Kvao*  Mills. 
Snowdro  Samuel  F.,  10.  c. 
Slow  W.  B.,  •. «.,  FUt  Rock. 
8«(sions  John,  t.  ».,  Bruwovilie. 
Sawyer  L.  A.,  Maniiisburjr. 
ISmto.-,  SSebha.;  3^2c«mil 

J.  PrtsbyUry  0/ 8t.  Ltnertnce. 

Bra>n<»rd  Asa,  10.  c,  Fulidam, 
N.  Y. 

Butler  J., «.  t.,  Ricbville. 

CaniioD  F.  E.,  PoisJam. 

Huribut  J.,  9, «.,  Heuveluin. 

Hand  Rirbard  C. 

Johnson  H.  S..  Canton. 

Kennan  Thomas,  v.  c,  Da  Kalb. 

M'Gregor  J.  M.,  s. 9., Hammond. 

Rogers  J.,  «.  #.,  Oswegnichie. 

Savaf^e  J.  A.,  9. •..Ogsdenlnirph. 

Taylor  J.,  s.  #.,  Columbia  Vil- 
lage. 

Tavtor  A.,  s. ».,  South  Canton. 

Williams  8.  Jr.,  ».  #.,  l-,ewis. 
13  mio.;  10  cbht. ;  974  com. 

3.  Presbytery  of  Otvxgo. 
Barton  John,  t.  9. 
Bum  C,  s.  s.,  Sandy  Creek, 

Condit  R.  W.,  Oswego. 
Diion  David  R.,  Ilextco. 
Hou|(h  James  T. ,  /. 
Lewis  Clomenl,  s.  s  ,  Annsville. 
Leaviii  Oliver,  s. «.,  Palermo. 


PRESBTTCRfANS. 

Powell  Martin,  a. «.,  FuHon. 
Pond  Billions,  /.,  Camden. 
Rohiitsou  Ralph,  KirhUnd. 
SwefZ<?y  SaiitufI,  Flo  eiice. 
11  mio. ;  S3  chhi. ;  1,995  com. 

4.  Presbytery  of  Oneida. 
Aiken  Samuel  C.,  Uiica,  N.  Y. 
Allen  Judson,  v.  (.,  Ulica. 
B(»yle  Jiimes.  ic.  c. 
Hurc'hard  Kli,  «*.  e. 
BurchanI  Jededlah,  10.  c. 
Bogue  Publius  V.,  s.  s. 
Bushiiell  C,  w.  e.j  N.  Hartford. 
Bulls  D.  B.,  IT.  c,  Coveitiry  ville. 
Barrows  K.  ti..  t.  s.,  Cazeiiovia. 
Barnes  Edwin,  s.  s.,  Non«-ay. 
Burritt  S.  W.,  Holland  Patent 
Briiitterd  Israel,  Ven»na. 
Coe  Noah.  New  Hanford. 
Clark  DaniH,  /. 
Crane  Abijab,  Sec.  £.  Agency, 

Ulica. 
Cbassel  David,  w.  c,  Fairfield. 
.  Davis  Hem^,  to.  c,  Cliuton. 
Demiii^  Kufus  R.,Trenion. 
Davis  Kicliard  M.,  Marshall. 
Everett  Robert,  s.  9.,  Wiuficld. 
Fisk  Henry,  L 

Frost  J.,  IT.  c.f  Whitesborough. 
Fooie  Lucius,  IP.  c. 
Gillet  Moses,  Rome. 
Gocxlell  \V.,  IT.  c. 
Garrison  Aaron,  Watert'ille. 
Gale  G.  W.,  Whitesborouph. 
Headlcy  Isaac,  t.  «.,  Litchnoki. 
Hoirhkin  Beriah  B.,  SaiKyioiL 
Hoyt  Ova  P.,  «.  t..  Uiica. 
Hopkins  AsaT.,  tJtica. 
Hyde  (ht;fl,  s.  t.,  FayeUeviOe* 


[Fbb. 

JackflOB  Wiffiam  R.,  L 

Keilogir  H.  U.,  w.  c,  ClinkiB. 

KiioHlei  C.  J.,  AgL  T,  80C.J 
Utica. 

I.0SS  Lewb  H..  N.  York  MiBs. 

Morgan  John,  L 

Nichols  E.  H.,  Vernon  Ce  ire. 

Roberts  Evau,te.c. 

Speofv'r  E  .M.,  s.  <.,  Verona. 

Smiih  Naihaniel  8..  w.  c. 

Strong  Salmon,  s.  s. 

Smith  Carkis  «.  s.,  ManKa. 

Soutbworih  Tennis  D.,«.c. 

Stuart  Charles,  L 

Smith  D.  M.,  s.  s.,  R.  Suck- 
bridge. 

Tompkins  W.  R,  Paris. 

Tru  ma  H  George,  s.t. 

Weimore  Oliver,  w.  c,  Utica. 

Whittel«v  Samuel, in.c.,Uiici. 

Witters,  /..  a.  •  ,  N.  HartfanL 

Weld  Cbari«»  H.,  L 
51  mia.;  39ciiht.;  5,7'^* 


6.  Presbytery  ofOls^, 
Allen  Aaron,  L 
Clark  WUIiam,  s.  *.,  Milfrrd. 
Cowan  A.  M.,  Cherry  Valley. 
Evans   W.,  a.  t.,  Canajobarie 

Centre. 
Goodrich  Chauncey  E.,  t.  <•, 

Gilbertsville. 
Smith  John,  Cooperstown. 
Spaukliiig  G., «.  s.f  Bainbridge. 
Tappan  C.  W.  D., «.  c. 
Valkenburgh  D.V.ss.ColDmbia. 
Wilcox  L.,  9.  «.,  SpringSeW. 
Wonhington  Albert.  /. 
Wadsworth  C.  Carlisle. 

IS  mio.;  16  chbs. ;  1,777 


Synod  of  Geneva^  N.  Y. 


L  Presbytery  of  Chenanjo, 
Abell  James,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 
Bogue  Horace  P.,  Venion. 
Clark  Luther,  Plymouth. 
ChiUls  Elia^,  Son  rna. 
E^glesltm  Ambrose,  to.  c. 
Fitch  Orlavius,  /. 
Hoyt  John  B.,  Coventry. 
Hull  Leverett,  s. «.,  Guilford. 
Lilly  Alvnh,  s.  a.,  Hamilton. 
Leonard  Sam.  W.,  a.  a..  West 

Monroe. 
Manning  Samuel,  s.  s. 
Poole  Jephtha,  s.  s, 
Rexford  L.  S.,  ir.  c,  Sherburne. 
Smith  Aznr.  /. 

SKMldard  El  jab  W.,  W'indsor. 
Spragiie  l«.aac  N.  Sherborne. 
WoodniflfJ  ,  t.  s  ,  Triangle. 

17  min. ;  93  chbi. ;  2,'129  com. 

2.  Predfytery  of  Delaware, 
Boice  Harper,  Hnrpcrsfield. 
Chapin  Augustus  L.,  s.  s. 
Chapmnu  C.,a.  s.,  Walton. 
Fish  John  R.,  s.  s.,  Chester. 
Fisher  William,  Meredith. 
Fenn  Stephen,  s.  s„  Jefferson. 
Orton  S.  G..  s.  s  ,  Warren 
Walcrbury  Daniel,  Frnnklin. 

8 mm.;  Uchhs.;  1,669 coo. 


3.  Presbytery  ofCaurtland. 
Adams  I.  F..».  a..  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 
Blaksiee  James,  Marathon. 
Clark  Caleb,  s.  s.,  Truxton. 
Collins  Levi,  10.  c,  Smyrna. 
Clark  G.  K.,  s.  ».,  Preble. 
Catlin  Oren,  s. «.,  Cincinnalus. 
Gillett  Naihan,  s.  s..  Nelson. 
Harrison  M  ,  t.  a.,  Preble. 
Keep  John,  Cieaveland.  Ohio. 
Luce  Eleazar,  a.  a.,  Freetown. 
Leonard  J.,  tr.  c,  Liiickiaen. 
Lord  John,  to.  c,  Morrisville. 
Mills  S.  T.,  Pelerbonnijjb. 

13  mio.;  16chhf. ;  1,976  com. 

4.  Presbytery  of  Onondaga. 
Adams  J.  W.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Adams  Roffer,  w.  c.  Riclgeville. 
Adams  E.  H.,  s.  s.,  Fayeiieville. 
Beach  E,  C  ,  s.  <.,  Lvsander. 
Baldwin  T,  a.  a.,  RaldwinsviUe. 
Corning  Richard  S.,  Olisco. 
Corning  Alex.  B.,  Lafayette. 
Chapman  E.  J.,  a.  a.,  Josliu's 

Corners. 
Dady  l«emiiel,  /. 
Fairchild  E  .  tp.  c,  Syracuse. 
Huntington  Andrew,/,  Pompey 

Lombard  H.  J.,  to.  c. 

Marsh  Daniel,  10.  c,  Jamavillo. 


Marsh  E«1ward8,  t. «. 
Ostrom  J.  J..  Little  Falk 
Prentice  J  H.,  Onondaga  Hia 
Stockton  B.  B.,  Camillos. 
Sullivnu  l#ot  B.,  a.  s. 
Thatcher  Washington.  Jordan. 
19  min.;  27chhs.;«^«» 

6.  Presbytery  ofCtn/u^ 
Axtell  D.  C,  Auburn,  W.  V. 
Avery  C.  E.,  Sripio-Sqaare. 
Avery  Jared  R.,  mist. 
Beni'dict  W».  H. 
Brace  S,  W.,  SkaneatelfS.. 
Coan  Titus,  miss,,  Paiagoiua. 
Clark  Chapin  R.,  wits. 
Close  Reuben  H.,  /. 
Clark  J.,  to.  c,  Scipio-Sqaarc 
Cooke  C.,  s.  s..  Ira. 
Campbell  A.  E.,  Itbaca. 
Clark  Abner  P  ,  Au,»usta. 
Drake  Benin  min  B ,  mm* 
Eastman  Oliver,  to.  c. 
FurmanC  E.,to.  c. 
HitthciKk  Harvey  R., ■««»• 

Hixon  A.,  L 

Hopkins  J<wiah,  Auborn. 

Hopkins  D.  C,  10.  c,  Wcedj. 

Post. 
Hough  J.  S.,  s.  a..  Menu. 
Harnsao  Marcus,  s. «.,  GrolflB. 
Ii^genol  John,  to.  c. 


1834.] 


PREflBYTEAIANS. 


Johnson  N.  E.,  «.  «.,  Cortland*  Robertson  8.,  Dryden. 

viile.  Rif  &:*>  Zenas,  s.  s.,  Candor. 

Johnston  C.,«>.  c.,Sumnier*Hili.  Ripley  David  R.,  s.  t, 
Ji>hB<«>n  William,  to.  c.  Sl«v'»»iis  SSoloinon.  v.c. 

Lyman  Asa,  5.  «.,  Skaoealeles.    SSmiih  Ira,  «  «.,  Naiilix^oke. 
Lvniis  Lorenzo,  miss,  Scliaffer  Samuel,  s.  «. 

M'DoiifcalJ  James.  Wliii«  Clinrles,  Owrgfo. 

M^acl  Fliiof  b.  19  mio. }  16  cbhs. ;  2^  com. 

Mills  HKiirv,  D  D,  prof,  Auhum. 

Parsons  Lpvi,  s.  ».,  M^rcellus.  7.  Presbiftery  of  Genera, 

PomCHJy  Mfdad,  Klbridgc.         Allen  S.  A.,  Vienna,  N.  V. 
Pease  Lorenzo  W..  l.  Adams  Kli  F.,  9.  «.,  Port  Bay. 

Perrine  M.  L.  R.,  D.  D.,  prof,^    Bailey  Benj.,  w.  c. 


Bariun  M<»rris,  Romulus. 
Belts  W.  R.  «.,  Phelps. 
Clarke  W.,  *.  #.,  Por4  Bay. 
Chapin  E..  w.  c,  Waierloo. 
Carle  J.  H.,  Truemanshurg. 
Crashy  Stephen,  Pennyan. 


Auburn 
Richards  J.,  D.  D.,  pro/.,  Aa 

bum. 
R«asoner  John  S. 
Robertson  An-hibald,  /. 

8mallev  deth,  e. «.,  Milan.  ^        .       , 

St«iw  Timoihv,  w.  c,  Auburn.     Dwiphi  H.,  to.  c.  Geneva. 
Smith  S  ,  Kiii's-Ferry.  Day  Orm.Tr.  Sttc.  Agt. 

Sirong  Noble  I).,  I.  "P^^^^y  C.,  As:fnt,  Aubui  n. 

Shaw  Benjamin,  mU».  Eddy  A.  D.,  (.'anandaigua. 

Taylor  G.,  »  *  ,  Sempronius.      Flagler  I«!aac,  *.  *  ,  Ho|»ewelL 
Vandyke  Lawrence,  miss.  Gaylord  Flavel  S.,  Gorham. 

Williams  Wm.,  s.  #.,  Summer  Hubbell  Lucas,  Lyons. 

Hill.  Johns  E  ,w.c.,  Canaudatgua. 

45  mio. ;  32  ehbs. ;  4,364  com.      Lounsburv  T.,  Ovid. 

Lane  A.  I>.,  Waterloo. 
6.  Preshytery  of  Tioga.         MerrdI  Jose{)li. 
Bradford  W.,  s.  ^..^irgii,  N.  Y.  M'Maslers  J.,  «.  «.,  Williamson. 
Burt  .S,.  s.  t.,  Lisle.  Messer  Asa,  t/».  c. 

Ford  Marcus,  Newark  Valley.     North  Limis,  w.  c,  Palmyra. 
Foni  H..  fniss,,  I^isle  Village.      Orton  Azariah  G.,  s,  «.,  Seneca 
Gould  Nahum,  Maine.  Falls. 

Hill  Oliver,  miss.,  Maine.  Pommy  F.,  to.  c,  E.  Palmyra. 

Johnson  Joseph  R.,  #.*.,/.,  New-  Phelps  Eliakim,  Geneva. 

field.  Porier  S.,  s.  *.,  Casileion. 

Lockwood  P..1C.  c.Binghamton.  Simng  Henry  P.,  w.  c  ,  Vienna. 
WCrearv  J.  B.,  s,  s.,  /..  Groion.  2Squire  M.  P.,  ic.  c,  Geneva. 
IMone  D*.  S.,  to.  r.,  Richfnrd.       Townsend  Jesse,  to.  c,  Sodus. 
Osborne  J.,  to.  c.  Candor.  Todd  W.,  s.  ».,  Tyrone. 

perry  D. S.,  s.  •.,  /.,  Spcacer.     Williams  R.,  *.  *.,  Elmira. 
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Whelpley  S.  W»  Palmyra. 
Wing  Conway  P.,  Sodus. 
Ware  J.  K.,  *.  «.,  Newark. 
35  mill. ;  35  chfas. ;  3,860  com. 

8.  Piyesbvfery  of  Bath. 

Billington  L.  W.,  s.  s.,  Siarkey. 
N.  Y. 

Barrel  Lvman, «.  s.,  Howard. 

Crawford  J.,  io.  c,  Tyrone. 

DonaMsnn  Asa,#.  «.,  Wayne. 

Farnsworih  M.  L.,  Elmira. 

Go<idrirh  Charles,  to.  c. 

Higeiiis  David,  s.  s.,  Bath. 

Harm  war  D.^  s.  «.,  Reading. 

Herman  Merit,  s.  s. 

Laihmp  Elenzar,  s.  s.,  Geneva. 

Piatt  Jsanc  W.,  Baih. 

Pratt  B.  F.,  South  port. 

Pra4t  Eihan,  Horseheads. 

Peck  Simfy)n,  /. 

Rudd  G.  R.,  Pratisburgb. 

Rowlelt  J.,  s.  s. 

Smith  Bciij.  B.,  s.  c.  Barring- 
ton. 

While  SanrH:el,  f.  #.,  Havanna. 

Wells  K.  D.,  s.  s.f  Lawrence- 
ville,  Pa. 

Wa-tliburn  Daniel,  «. «. 

SO  mi  a. ;  36  ehbs. ;  8,471  cam. 

9.  Presfytery  of  Aneeiiea. 

Baldwin  J.  T.,  s.  «.,  Frankiio- 
riHe,  N.  y. 

Caldwell  Abel, «.  s.,  Hunt's  Hol- 
low. 

Hurd  R.,  tp.  c,  Black  Creek. 

Hubbard  Silas,  s.  f.,  Burton. 

Hunter  Moses,  s.  s.,  Almond. 

Littlej('hu  AupiHtus,  /. 

Spicer  Jabcz,  s.  ».,  Andover. 
7  mio. ;  17  chba. ;  086  eon. 


Synod  of  Genessee,  N,  Y, 


1.  Presbytery  of  Ontnrio,  1832. 
Brown  Silas  C.  Wesi  Bloom- 

6eld,  N.  Y. 
Brown  Amos  P.  Sparta 
Bull  Norris,  Geneseo 
Barnard  John  Jr.  Lima 
Orabb  Isaac,  Groveland 
Eastman  Jobn,«  «,  Fowlenville, 

York 
Fonnan  A.  to  c,  Geneseo 
Hart  Jacob,  s  s,  Avon 
Johnson  Daniel, ««,  Victor 
Liodsley  John,  to  c,  Portage 
Lyman  Orange,  s  s,  Richmond 
M'Masters  J.  W.  to  c,  Mount 

Morris 
Miller  Hiram  L.  s  t,  Brighton 
Parmele  Reuben,  to  c,  Victor 
Stow  Jeremiah,  Livonia  * 
Wallage  Elijah,  s  f,  Avon 
Walker  J.  s  «,  Moscow 
Whittlesey  John  B.  York 
Wilcox  James  B.  to  c.  Mount 

Morris 
Walker  Elam  H.  /,  Moscow 

90  mio.;  9>2i:hJis.;  1,639  com. 

I.  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 
jbidrews  E.  D.  le  c,  PiUiford, 


Bliss  J.  F.  s  s,  North  Penfield, 

N.  Y. 
Byington  Joel,  s  s,  Brockport 
Burbank  J,  lo  r,  Marion 
Buck  Elijah,  toe 
Cheescniai)  L.  s  s,  Scottsville 
Clapp  R.  s  s,  cons,  Greece 
Duiuiing  R.  8  Sf  NV.  Meudon 
Evans  hdward,  to  c 
Furman  C.  E.  CJarkson 
Hulburd  Hiland,  *»,  Holly 
Johnson  D.  s  s.  Bush  Hell's  Basio 
1^'ons  Luke,  Kochester 
Mead  El^enezer,  Knowlesville 
Morgan  G.  to  c,  Rochester 
Marsh  S.  *  s,  Brockport 
Pratt  Silas,««,  Chili 
Pierson  Josiah,  Bergen 
Pierpont  H.  B.  to  c,  Hopewell 
Penney  J.  d  d,  cong,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 
Sill  G.  G.  miss  agent,  Roch- 
ester. 
Sedgwick  Avelyn,  Orden 
Thallimer  John,  Mendon 
Wisner  Wm.  Rochester 
Wisner  W.  C.  Rochester 
Wrijght  W.  s  s,  ChurchviUa 
Walwer  John,  Bergen 
95 nils.;  93ebbf.;  3,138 eon. 


3.  Presbytery  of  Genessee. 

By  report  of  183 1 ,  39  min. ;  93  chhs. ; 
968  com. 

4.  Presbytery  of  Niagara, 
Bates  C.  s  «,  Gaines.  N.  Y. 
Crawford  Gilbert,  s  s,  Albion 
Elliot  John,  miss 

Gelston  M.  s  5,  Niagara  Falls 
Halsey  Herman,  s  s,  Cambria 
Myers  Joseph,  Lockport 
Murray  R.  O.  Henrietta 
Pratt  David,  tor,  Ridgeway 
Page  D.sSj  Knowlesville 
Parsons  Silas,  to  c 
Pierson  Oro,  / 

Reed  Herbert  A.  «  «,  Medina 
Rawson  Andrew,  *  s,  RovaltOB 
Raymond  Eben.  •  t,  Shelby 
Torry  W.  F.  to  c,  Sandy  Creek 
15  mio. ;  16  chht. ;  1,317  com. 

6.  Presbytery  of  Buffalo, 
Beardsley  O.  C.  •   »,   Silver 

Creek 
Coleman  E.  B.  East  Aurora 
Cowles  Sylvester,  Napoli 
Coan  6.  to  e,  North  Fairfield,  Ct 
Eaton  Sylvester,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Eddy  Isaac,  s  s,  Jamaiiowii 
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CSregonr  D.  D.  tt,  Wcrtfiftld,  Lane  Joshua,  ir  c,  WMt6dd       Siom  Handolph,  ts 
^  ^  v..  ,  M  «  -.  .  lx>rd  JohD  C.  /,  Buffalo  SiillinaD  Timoibv.*  *,  Dnkirk 

Gambell  J.  M.  Buflkb  Alar&h  Ju4in, «  *.  Griffin'i  Mills  Siralloo  E.  H.  liawiUe 

9,^y  ?:  B-  Omncton  MarlyD  Job  H.  B«iffalo  Wilcox  W.  J.  $  «,  'ConewaaB) 

Gillet  Erastus  J.  Jamestown        Pannele  Abiel,  »  *,  Wpriogville    West  Amasa,  icc 

JJ'IT?  '^'  *:  '  ''  *!?*°"  ^^^^y  *^an»«e*;  «  *.  Eden  Wright  A.  miu,  BuffaJo 

Hall  Lemue ,  sj  Bethany  Preston  J.  B.  «  *,  Riplejr  W^oodwartl  J.  W. «  *,  Aldea 

Hamill  Hugh,  Nomslowa,  Pa.  Pannele  J.  C. «  »/l'allniadg«,  O.       31  min.;  42  ehhs. ;  S,7d6eiw. 

Jonet  Isaac,  w  c,  N.  Y.  Remington  James,  b  t,  Cayuf  a 
Leonard  H.  w  c,  Jamestown  Creek,  xN.  Y.  '      ^  ^ 

Synod  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  J'  ^f"?^.  ^^  ^"^       ^-  Prnbytery  of  Lang  hUmd,  Rowan  S.  N.,  D.  D., ».  e.,  New 
Arbuckle  Jas.  Blooming  Grove,  Beers  D.,  iSouibampton,  L.  L  York  City. 

N.  Y.  Conlit  J.  D.,  East  Hampton.      Riley  Henry  A.,  t,  da 

Baldwin  M.  Scotchtown  Francis  A.,  Bridge  Hampton,     fc;i)encer  I.  6.,  Brooklvn. 

5?>'**  i*l^??; '  *'  Munroe  Fuller  W.  «.  ».,  Soutbold.  Spring  G.,  d.  d.,  N.  I'ork  Citj. 

Blam  William,  MoiHgoroery       Gardiner  J.  D.,  ic.  c,  Sag  Hai^  Webster  C,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
Babbitt  J,  M.  IT  c,  Liberty  bor.  Wright  T.  «.,  s.  •.,  JSew  i'ork 

Carpenter  Michael,  w  c,  Centee-  Hunting  J.,  s.  s    Soolbold.  City. 

ville  Luce  A.,  s.  s.,  Riverbead  31  min.;  14  chhs.;  4Ji36ooo. 

Cummins  Charles,  d  d,  Floride  Lock  wood  Jesse,  I, 

Crane  Daniel^  ir  c,  Cornwall       Moscr  J.  R.,  t.  s.  7.  PmbyUry  of  New  York,  U. 

Downer  Edwm,  w  c.  Ml,  Hope   Phillips  E.,  w.  c,  North  Salem.  Brown  K.  w  c,N.yofk  Cii}  Ji.Y. 
Dean  Aitemas,  Stone-Mills         Rubison  J.,  s.  s.,  Canoe  Place,    McElroy  J.  d.  d.        do. 
Depew  Theron  C.  West  Town  Robison  P.,  s.  #.,  Riverbead.       M'Aulev  Thomas,  d.  d.  do. 
Denniston  Goldsmith,  I  Siocker  John,  L  Moiiteith  W.  to  c,       do. 

Harris  Oscar,  /  Youngs  E.,  s.  s.,  Cutchogue.       Maxwell  E.  K.  Delhi 

Leggett  John  H.  Hopewell  15  min. }  11  chhs. ;  ],4Si5  oom.     Phillips  A.  H.  to  e,  Lavivoee- 

Lewis  John  N.  s  s,  Goshen  ville,  N.  J. 

M'Intosli  Donald,  toe  6.  Pre$b.  of  Long  ^lamd,  %i,  Soodgra&s  W.  D.  D.  D.  Agi.  N. 

Pelton  Samuel,  Blanveksville      Cook  N.  B.,  1. 1.  York  City. 

Russell  James,  to  c  Gillet  N.  H.,  ».  s.  8  min.;  4  chhs. ;  784 son. 

Serjeant  Stephen,  to  e  Green  Zech^  Brook  Haven, 

Sweesy  Sylvester,  Ridgebniy    Holiday  S.  F.,  Huntington.         8.  Pretbyfery  of  New  Yorkfdl 
Thompson  A.  Deer  PaHc  King  Ezra,  Middle  Town.  Aptborp  William  P.  / 

Timlow  William,  Amity  Kelcbara  A.,  s.  s.,  Moriches.       Baldwin  E.  W.  N.  Y.  Cily,N.Y. 

Torrev  W.  miis,  Buenos  Ayres,  Lord  D.  M.,  /.  Baldwin  Joseph  B.  toe 

S,  America  Piisbury  L,  s.  s.,  Smitbtown.       Cox  S.  H.  d.  u.  do 

Wood  D.  T.  Middletown,  N.  Y.        8  min.  ^  9  ehlis. ;  770  com.        Curry  W  illiam  F.  to  c 

94  min.;  87  chhs. ;  3^0  com.  Downer  David  R.  do 

6.  Presbytery  of  New  York.    Delavan  George  W.  / 
t,  PretbyUryof  NorOi  River.   Aldcn  J.,  /^  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Dicll  John  H.  min  8  SH 
Armstrong  R.  G.  Fi$hkill,N.  Y.  Burrough  B.  Jr.,  to.  c,  Savan-  Eells  James  H.  / 
Buttolph  Milton,  Legrange  nab,  Ga.  Finney  Charles  G.  do 

Ball  Hosea,  •«,  Wc4t  Point        Barrett  G.,  Wetheiv0eld,  Ct.      Gray  William,  tc  e 
Beach  L  C.  New  Paltz  Landing  Boardman  H.  A.,  /.,  Princeton,  Greenleaf  Jona.  8eeA8F8 
Dewing  Jared,  to  c,  Esperance       N.  J.  Guiteau  Sheridan,  / 

Grier  Thomas,  Cold  Spring        Crane  E.  W.,  Jamaica,  L.  1.      Hallock  William  A.  I       do 
Johnston  John,  Newburgh  Carroll  Daniel  L.  Brooklyn.        Hall  Charles  Agent,  '      do 

Lowe  John  G.  Amenia  Corni!»h  Samuel  E.,  to.  c.  I^aviti  Joshua,  Ediar,     do 

Price    Eliphalet,  Wappinger's  Chase  Isaac,  to.  c.  Ludlow  H.  G.  do 

^  Creek  Dcwcy  L.  D.,  to.  c,  New  York  Lansing  Dirck  C.  d  D,      do 

Page  William,  Poughkeepsie         Ci^iy. . .  ,    ^,  Loring  J.  B.  Agent,         do 

Rouse  Lucius  C.  /  Goldsmith  J.,  Newtown,  L.  L     Mason  Erskine,  do 

Thomas  J.  H.  New  Windsor       Henry  J.  V.,  s.  #.,  Sing-Sing.      Murray  John  A.  do 

Tuckerman  F»  Pittsburgh  Hunter  Henry,  N.  York  City.     Mason  Eben.  to  c,  do 

Wile  B.  F.  Pleasant  Valley       Johnston  J.  R.  s.  *.,Mobile,  Ala.  M'Dowall  John  R.  mils,    do 

14 min.;  10  chhs.;  8,514 com.;    Kuypers  Wilhaqa  P.,  to. c,  Now  Norton  Hcman,  do 

York  Cily.  Nash  John  A  / 

t,    ^^'^'^''-^^'''•^'TS'V  Sff.^'-'J?/'^   «  <J«-      Owen  J.  J.  i^fli/ Erf.      do 

Benedict  E.  P., Patterson  N.  Y.  M'Elroy  W  C,  Princeton,  N.  J.Petere  A.  v.  d.  Gen.  Agl.  do 
Butter  C.  F.,  tt.  c.  North  Q>£ll<i»,Marsball  W.,  Peekskill.  Paiton  William,  do 

Dickerson  J.,  Sing  Sing.  M'Cartee  R.,  d.  d..  New  York  Parker  Joel,  New  Oricans 

Green  Jacob,  Bedford.  City.  Parsons  Horatio  A  to  c 

l^ngC.,to.c.,CityofN.York.  M'LaughIinE.,to.c.,   do.  Perkins  G,  W.  Montreal,  U, 

M'Leod  R.  B.  £.,  South  bast.    Mason  Cyrus,  do.  Canada 

Piclon  T.,  to.  c.  City  of  N.  Yoric.M^son  John,  /.,  do.  White  Henry,  New  Y'drk  City. 

Prime  N.  S.,  to.  c,  Sing  Sing.     Nimmo  J.,  *.  #.,  Sweet  Hollow,  AVoodbridge  J.  do 

Remington  David,  a.  *..  Rye.     Purkiss  I.,  miss.,  La  Prairie.       Wicklwm  Jos.  D.  to  c,       do 
SaiindersS,  South  Salem.  Phillips  W.  W.,  d.  D.,  New       32  mliLj  15  chhs.;  4,654  coot 

Stebbins  G^  *.  *.,  New  Rochellc.    York  City.  »  . -i 

Wynkoop  R.,  York  Town.         Phelps  P.  F.,  AgaU,        do, 
i8mfo.;  l$chhs.;  J,101  com.  ■  /  -^  */         »~, 
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1,  Prttbytery  cf  Newark. 
Allen  Edwaid,  s  s,  MiU'ord,  Pa. 
Loiidit  A.  to  Cj  Hanover,  M.  J. 
Craoe  Noah,  w  c 
Conkliiig  Naihauiel,  w  c 
Cochrau  Thomas,  w  c 
Dickinson  Baxler,  Newark 
Fisher  Saml.  D  d,  Paterson 
Ford  John.  Parsippanv 
Faircbild  E.  K.  $  s,  irarmony 
Graham  iS.  Temp.  Agl. 
Grover  S.  Caldwell 
Gildenileeve  C.  t  x,  Bloomfield 
HilUcr  A.WfWC,  Orange 
Hay  Philip  C,  Newark 
ilamiUou  VV.  T.  do 
Judd  G.  N.  Bloomfield 
Jewell  MosoH,  to  c 
Kanouse  J.  G.  <  «,  Stockboltn 
Kaiiouse  Peter,  Deckeriowa 
King  Bariif)l)as,  Kockaway 
Morse  Abner,  s  a 
Osborii  Eimti  A.  JSuccaauona 
Pienon  Albert,  / 
Perriue  Humphrey  M.  to  c 
Picrson  George,  Orange 
Tuule  Jacob,  10  c 
Tobey  William,  m  s,  Hanover 
Weeks  W.  K.  d  o,  Newark 
Williams  M.  B.  to  c 
Wickoff  J.  M  *,  Sparta 
White  William  0.  Orange 
Williams  Albert,  / 

aa  mio.;  fi5  ckbi. ;  4,456  oom. 

2.  Prrsbyteru  0/ Eiizabethtown, 
Arms  C.  S.  Boille  Hill,  N.  J. 
Briant  J.  to  c,  Mt.  Freedom 
Barton  W.  B,  Woodbridge 
Blauvell  W.  W.  New  German- 

town 
Bond  Lewis,  Plainfield 
Burroughs  W  iliiam  H.  » t,  New 

Providence 
Chester  A.  10  c,  Morristown 
Doolitile  Horace,  w  e 
Frazer  Alexander  G.vjc 
Hyndsbaw  James  B.  10  c 
Hunt  H.  W.  MeiucfaiQ 
Hoover  C.  Morristown 
HuntingJ.  M.  Wesifieid 
HaUey  J.  T.  / 
Janeway  T.  L.  Rahway 
Johasoa  U.  H,  MeQdbani 


MBsrie  D.  Elizabelhtown 
Meeker  Eli,  w  c 
Murray  N.  Elizabeth 
O^den  J.  M.  Chntham 
Riggs  Ellas,  miss 
Shaw  P.  H.  *  s,  Perth  Amboy 
Thompson  Stephen,  Union 
Vandervoorl  J.  C.  Baskingridge 
Williamson  A.  Chester 

S5mio.;  19 ebbs.;  4,a49com. 

8.  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wirk. 

Alcxandpr  J.  W.  editor,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Adgpr  J<ihii  B.  / 

Alexander  A.  d  d,  prof.  Theol, 
Sent.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Axioll  Henry,  hawrenceville 

Bishop  George  B.  / 

Bucknalt  James^  / 

BainI  R.  AgerU  8.  S.  U.  Phil- 
adelphia 

Brown  I.  V.  w  c,  Lawrenceville 

Brown  Rezeaii,  / 

Comfort  David,  Kingston 

Carnahan  J.  d  n,  p/vs, Princeton 

Cooley  Eli  F.  Treiiton 

Dod  A.  B.  pro/.  Princetoo 

Fvler  J.  U.  wc 

Gallaudptte  T.  / 

Gulick  P.  J.  miss,  Sand.  Isl. 

Henry  S.  C.  Crfinbnry 

Hod^e  C.  pro/.   Theol.  Bern. 
Prinoeloii 

Hanks  F.  s  s,  Heightstown 

Holiday  William  A.  / 

Jones  J.  H.  New  Brunswick 

Miller  S.  D  D,  pro/.  Theol.  Sem. 
Princeton 

M'Lean  J.  r^rres.  Princetoo 

M'Lean  D.  V.  Freehold 

Martin  Thomas,  / 

M'Imire  Sloan,  / 

M'Gcoch  James,  / 

Ogden  B.  Pennington 

Perkins  H.  Allentown 

Rice  B.  H.  d  d,  Princeton 

Rogers  R.  K.  Boundbrook 

Studdiford  P.  O.  Lambertsville 

Stewart  Charles  S.  chap 

Woodward  J.  W.  s  s,  Sbrewi- 
bury 

Wilson  Lewis  F.  / 


Woodhull    G.  S.    Middletowo 
Point 
36  min. ;  19  ebbs. ;  3,096  com. 

4.  Presbt/tery  0/ Newton. 
Campbell  J.  Hacktitstuvvu,  N.  J. 
Casiiier  J.  H.  Asbury 
Clark  J.  F.  Flcmington 
Candor  I.  N.  s  s,  Uetvidere 
Edwards  J.  C.  s  s,  I,  Newton 
F«>rco  J.  G.  miss,  Flemingion 
Field  J.  T.  ss,  S(roudsburgh,Pa. 
Gray  J.  Enston,  Pa. 
UuniH.  W.  S.-.  Perryville 
Heberton  \.  s  s,  Bath,  Pa. 
Hultnn  M.  S.  Washinptoo 
Hunt  H.  W.  Jr.  to  c,  fikhooley't 

Mountain 
Kirkpairick  J.  Ringoes 
Lowe  B.  J.  Gratitude 
Love  R.  s  s,  Harmony 
Macklin  A.  s  s,  Clinton 
M'Jimpsey  William, «« 
M'Uermoit  Thomas,  / 
Siurg<*on  Samuel,  mist 
Sloan  William  B.  Bloooisbury 
Shafer  J.  L.  Newton 
Talmage  JehieL  Cenlreville 
Vandervecr  J.  C.  Easton,  Pa, 

31  min. ;  39  obbs. }  3,105  oom. 


6.  Presbytery  0/ Susqiukanna, 
Andrus  Richard,  toe,  Burcbant- 

ville,  Pa. 
Dorraiice  J.  t  *,  Wysox 
Franklin  Wm.  Smithfield 
Henderson  Samuel,  Orwell 
Jones  S.  R.  w  r,  Soutbport 
King  S.  *  *,  Warrenbam 
Priiaz  George,  Wyalusing 
Rhodes  J.  miss,  Northmoreland 
8  min.;  16 ebbs.;  947  com. 

6.  Presbytery  0/ Montrote. 
Adams  J.  s  s,  Duudaff,  Pa. 
Chauin  Joel,  to  c 
Cooke  S.  s  s,  Brooklyn 
Campbell  Joel.  Howsdale 
Dcruelle  D.  Montrose 
De  Witt  A.  s  s,  Great  Bend 
Kingsbarv  E.  10  c,  Harford 
Miller  Acfain,  Harford 
Richardson  Lyman,  ss.  Pleasant 

Mount 
Wood  J.  10  c,  Gibson 

10  min.;  18  ebbs.;  1^  con. 


Synod  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1.  PreOytery  0/  Philadelphia.  Green  Ashbel,  D  d,  editor,  Phil- 
Andrews  S.  M.  Doylestown,  Pa.    adelpiiia 
Bclville  R.  B.  Hartsville  Hoff  Brogan,  to  c,  Bridgeton, 

Boyd  Alex.  Newton  West  NT  J. 

Carit  B.  »c,  BridgetoB,  West  HarnedN. toe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_  N.  J.  Hughes  B.  F.  10  c 

Davie  J.  T.  M.  Frankford,  Pa.   Junkin  G.  pres,  Easion 
Engles  Win,  M.  Philadelphia      Janvier  G.  W.  Pittsgrove,  N.  J. 

Forbes  Cochran,  mifv,  Sandwich  Koontz  H.  M.  Penn  township. 
Islands  Pa. 

Gibson  W.  J.  Philadelphia         Lattn  William,  Warren  Tavern 

Gner  John  W,  chap  US  Navy,  Larselere  Jacob,  *  9 

«*K»towii  UwraiGe  S.  Greenwich,  N.  J. 


M^Cuen  G.  Deeriield 
M'Calla  W.L.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Moore  Joshua,  to  c 
M'Dowell  J.  D  D,  Philadelphia 
Matthews  J.  D.  to  c 
Neill  William,  D  o,  $  s,  Gef« 

mantown 
Nassau  C.  W.  to  c,  Montgomery 

Square 
Orsborn  E.  Fairfield,  N.  J. 
Potts  George  C.  PhUadelpbia, 

Pa. 
Parker  A.  H.  «  $,  Chasier 
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Parvin  Tbeophilut,  w  c,  Fair- 
fiHH,  N.  J. 

Piniiey  J.  B.  miss,  Liberia;  Af- 
rica 

Polls  Theophilus,  I 

Kamsay  William,  misSf  Bom- 
hay,  India 

Sieef  KolM'rt,  Ahinerton,  Pa. 

Smith  James,  tp  r,  rliiUiHelpbia 

tivmm«*s  J.  H.  Philadelphia 

Smith  K.  H.  / 

Th.impson  R.  G.  I 

W.lso.i  P.  R.  / 


Davis  Reuben  H.  / 

Dickev  John,  I 

Fiiijiey  \\  illiam,  Herbert's  X 

RoadS;  Md. 
Gilliei  t  K.  W.  Wilminglon,  Del. 
Gner  John  N.  C.  Brandywine 

Manor.  Pa. 
Graham  Robert,  New  London 

X  Roads 
Houston  W.  F.  Columbia 
Howe  J.  C.  St.  George's,  Del. 
Knox  James,  Now  Ca«ilc 
Love  Thomas,  Loveville 
Latia  F.  A.  to  c,  Black  Horse, 

Pa. 


Winchester  S.  G.  Philadelphia 

"Williamson  C  Wmidbury,  N.  J. 

Williamson  Moses,  Colrl  Spring,  Latta  James,  Black  Horse 

43  min. ;  36  ehhs.;  4,564  com.      Martin  S.  f)  I),  ("hanct'ford 

Morrison  Al***.  G.  Coieram 

2.  Presb.  of  Philadelphia.  Id.   Majrraw  J.  d  ii,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 
Brown  Charles,  *  *,  Whiteleys-  Patton  J.  Chesnul  Level,  Pa. 

burjf,  D^-l.  Park  Samuel,  Feachbotiom 

Barnes    Albert,    Philadelphia,  Perkins  J.  D.  tr  c.  Coaiesville 

I'a-  Russell  A.  K.  Newark,  Del. 

Bacon  W.  agexU  S.  S.  CT.  Phil-  Stevens  W.  A.«c,  W.  Chester, 

adelphia  Pa. 


Moody  John,  8hippenabaT|r 
M*KinIey  D.  ir  c,  Cariisle 
M'Cachr'cn  Robert,  Newvilie, 
M-'ihon  Joseph,/ 
Olmst^ad  J.  M.  v>  c,  Sliippeos- 

burjr 
Paxinn  W.  D  D,  Millerstown 
Pattenion  M.  B  BI«K>nifield 
Uuay  A.  B.  D»ll»lmrp 
Rutter  Liudley  C.  Andersoas* 

burg 
SnwIgrass  J.  Hanover 
Shamn  J.  K.  Paxton 
William*  Jofhua,  u>  c,  Newville 
Wilson  Hei»rv  K.  Shippeiisborf 


7 


Bertron  S.  R.  s  s,  misa 


ScoitJ.  W./ 


Chandler  George.  Kensington    Slerrit  David,  / 

Davis  J.  M.  Manayunk  Sample  N.  W.  wc,  Strasburgh 

Dashiell,  A.  H.«.«,  Philadelphia  White  Robert,  Cochranville 


Eustace  T.  Philadelphia 

Ely  E.  8.  D  D.  Philadelphia 

Eckard  J.  R.  I 

Ely  David  Do  Forest,  / 

Granger  A.  w  c 

Grant  J.  L.  Philadelphia 

Haighi  Sylvanus,  s  c,  Pottsville  Laird  R.  M.  s  9, 

Holt  Elcazar,  Reading  Pa. 

Jones  Warren  G.  I  ^  Mustard  C.  H.  Snow  Hill 

Judson  Albert,  Philadelphia         Mitchelmore  J.  Lewis,  Del. 

Landis  R.  W.  Wilmington,  Del.  Strong  A.  /,  Lewoslown 


Wallace  J.  toe 

33  min. ;  36  cbhs.;  5,423  com. 

4.  PresbyUrv  o/LetMS. 
Balch  Thomas  B.  to  c 
Campbell  A.  Poplar  Town,  Md. 
Princess  Anne, 


Lovejoy  Elijah  P.  /,  Mo. 
Morss  A.  G.  9  9jl 
Patterson  J.  Phdadelphia 
Skinner  Thos.  H.  D  d, 

Andover,  Mass. 
Scott  J.  W.  w  c,  Philadelphia 
Smith  J.  to  Cj  Ivy  Mills 
Woodbury  Samuel  / 

SS  mio. ;  18  ehhs. ;  4,555  com. 


6  min. ;  16  ehhs. ;  738  com. 


6.  Preahytery  of  Carlisle, 
prof  Buchanan  J.  Greencastle,  Pa. 
Brackenridge  J.  G.  lo  c,  Schells- 

burg 
Cathcart  Robert,  D  D,  York 
Creigh  T.  Meicersburg 
Denny  D.  Chambersbui^ 
Duffield  George.  Carlisle 


3.  Preahytery  of  New  Castle,    Dp  wilt  W.  R.  Harrisburg 
Adair  Robert,  Wilmington,  Del.  Fullerton  M.  L.  Hagemtown, 


Babbit  Amzi,  s  s,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Bell  S.  10  c,  Newark.  Del. 
Boyer  Stephen,  to  c,  York,  Pa. 
Barr  Joseph,  WillinmHiown 
Douglass  Orson,  Marietta 
Dickey  J.  M.  Oxford 
Dickinson  R.  W.  Lancaster 


Md. 

Grier  R.  S.  EmmetLsburg,  Pa. 
Irwin  J.  F.  to  c.  Harrisburg 
Keller  L  a  a,  Williamsporl,  Md. 
Kennedy  R.  Welsh  Run,  Pa. 
M'Knignt  J.  Cbambcrsbuiig 
M'Giuley  A.  A.  Faaneltsburg 


Wdliamson  J.  Hoguesiown 
William-ion  M'Kmi^ht,  Carlisle 
Watson  J.  C.  Geityshurg 
Wilson  H.  R.jr.  «i« 

31  min.;  45 cbhs.;  4,784 coo. 

6.  Pr^hytery  nf  HnHfinedtm. 
Annan  W  Brown's  Mills,  Fa. 
Adams  J.  6.  client 
Bishop  Garry 
Collins  Bruon  E  Millerslown 
Coulter  J  East  Waierford 
Flemin<;  John,  miu 
Galbraith  J  Hollvdaysbory 
Gray  George.  NVaiertoo 
Hutchison  J.  Miffliulnwn 
Hill  Samuel,  Union  Furnace 
Linn  James,  Bellefonl 
M'Keehan  A.  *  «,  Shirleyiburgli 
M'Kinnej'  D.wc,  Uogao 
Nourse  J.  Valley.  Mifflin  Co. 
Peebles  John,  Humingdoo 
Porter  G.  D.  / 

Stuari  William,  Boalsbai^ 
Wood*  J.  S.  Lewistowo 
Wilson  S.  Alejcandria 
19  min.;  31chh&;  3.8S4eoiU 

7.  Preah.  of  Norlhtmberlaad, 
Bryson  J.  Milton,  Pa. 
Barber  D.M.<«.  Mill  Hall 
Dunlap  Robert,  Danville 
Grier  Isaac,  / 

Grier  J.  H.  Jersey  Share 
Hood  T.  Lewisburgh 
Kirkpalrick  D.  a  a,  Milioo 
Laird  Matthew,  / 
Patterson  J.B.  Washiaglonville 

Power  W.  R.  / 

Painter  Joseph,  a  »,  M'Cocns- 

villa  ,    ^ 

Stone  W.  S.  Northamberiand 
Todd  N.  *  a.  Mifflinboreh 
13  min.;  13chhi.;  1,310 «>» 


1.  Presbytery  of  AUeglteny, 
Boyd  A.  Butler,  Pa. 
Brackin  Reid,  Harmony 
Coulter  John,  Butler 
Core  John,  Hulinsbui^h 
Glenn  John,  Agnew's  Mills 
Johnson  J.  u>  c,  Lawrenceburg 
Munson  John,  Centreville 
Moore  John,  Waxford 
M'Garrah  R.  a  a,  Callen^argh 
May  H.  to  c,  Franklin 
Rigs'  Cyrus,  Scmbgrass 
BMKlick  John,  Freeport 

Umin.;S9eUii.;S,14l 


Synod  of  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

2.  Preabytery  of  Erie, 
Anderson  Thos.  Franklin,  Pa. 
Alexander  James,  Greenvill« 
Rushnell  Wells,  Meadville 
Cfaamberlin  P.  a  «,  Rockdala 
Condit  Ira,  Georgetown 
Chase  Ainos,  loc 
Eaton  Johnston,  Fairview 
Glenn  Robert,  Franklin 
Hassinger  Peter,  a  a,  Meadville 
Hampson  G.  W.  Oil  Creek 
Hart  Edson,  a  s,  Springfield 
Lvon  George  A.  Erie 
Morf ani  Jm>z]gaii  D.  I 


SrCreadv  A.  Watsbarg 
Marcy  Efradford, » t 
Tait  Samuel,  Mercer 
Wallace  Benjamin  J.  * 
17nilo.}34chbs.}8,493 

3.  Preabytery  of  Harford. 
Adair  William  A.W,  Poland,  0. 

Beer  Joshua,  Sandv   , 
Dilworth  Robert,  UarlwifloD 
Hughes  T.  £./»,  At  *«;W«'* 

vt"«  «.    J  u 

Harper  Joseph,  s  *,J>«™* 
Maaeaii  WMm,  B«iv«rto«B 
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IVesbit  William,  New  Bedford 
Keecl  William,  FoulkMown 
Siafibrrt  Ward,  Youog^stown 
Sirettan  Win.  O.  Canfield 
Saiterfield  James.  Shamii 
Semple  Robert,  New  Castle 
Valaiidig'ham  C.  New  Lisbon 
Wood  Wiliiam,  New  Wilming- 
ton 
Wright  J.  Mount  Jackson 
15  roia. ;  35  cbht. ;  3,113  ooau 

4.  Prethytery  of  RfdtUme. 
firooks  A-  s  Sf  Clarksburg,  Va. 
BriMol  C.  B.  s  s,  Polslev^  Mill 
Fairchild  A.  G.  Smithheld 
Guiberie  James,  Uiiiniiiown 
Henry  Rol*en,  Grt*eiisburg 
Jobiiston  Robi.  to  c,  Gamble'i 

Post  Office 
Johnston  Wm.  Brownsville 
Johnson  J.  W.  /,  Piilsluirgh 
M'CanUless  A.  Siewartsville 
Pattersou  A.  O.  Mount  Pleasant 
Sioneroad  Joel,     nioniown 
Terry  S.  H.  Laurel  Hill  P.  O. 
Vaneman  G.  Carmicletuwn 
Wil<mn  J.  /,  PittHhure:h 

14  mio.;  26  chhc;  9,7^  <^oiil 

5.  Pttibytery  of  Stevbenrille. 
Anderson  J.  s  «,  St.  Clairsville, 

Ohio 
Beaity  Charles  C.  Sleubenville 
Cozarl  J.  New  Hagamtown 
Cowles  Salmon,  <  s.  Fair  View 
Chesnut  T.  M.  «  s,  /,  Beallvillo 
Conn  Jacob,  New  Athens 
Eaglewnu  J.  /,  Cadiz 
Hunt  Thomas,  Richmond 
M'Arthur  J.  Cadiz 
Mitciiel  B.  Mount  Pleasant 
Ree  John,  Cadiz 
Roltertson  J.  Annapolis 
Scoit  A.  10  c,  Smithfield 


Smith  J.  $  M.  Carrollton 
Tidball  J.  C.  Knoxviile 
Wailai-e  Wifliam,  Moorfield 
16  isin. ;  99  cbhs. ;  2,793  com. 

6.  Presbytery  of  Washington. 

Anderson  J.  D  D,  West  Mid- 
dieiown,  Pa. 

Anderson  W.  C.  Dunninrirville 

Aldrich  W.  P.  s  *,  prof,  Wash- 
ington 

Brown  R.  Holiday's  Cove,  Va. 

Camptiell  Richard,  to  c 

Dodd  Cephas 

Klliot  Oavid,  Washington,  Pa. 

Hales  John,  Fairview,  Va. 

Hervey  D.  Mount  Pleasant 

Hoge  Thomas,  Washington 

Hervey  James,  Wheeling,  Va. 

Hawkins  J.  to  c,  Coniielisville 

Macurdy    E.    Bricelund's    M 
Koads,  Pa. 

M'Coiiaughy  D.  D  D.  <  «,  prts. 

MH'luskey  J.  West  Alexandria 

M'Kennan  J.  W.  West  Liberty 

Scott  G.  M.  Hookstown 

Siookinn  J.  Cross  Creek 

Smith  W  D.  mi$8. 

19  mio. }  23  ebbs.;  3,040 com. 

7.  Presbytery  of  Ohio. 
Andrews  J.  Agt.  I'illsburgh,Pa. 
Allen  M.  Racoon  Post  Office 
Brown  M.  d  d,  pres,  s  «,Cauons- 

burg 
Baird'T.  D.  Pittsburgh 

Brown  A.  1)./,  do 

Caidw(*ll  Samuel,  /,       do 
Cunningham  J.  K.  Montours 
Campbell  A    D.  Pittsburgh 
Hamilton  Alfred,  agent 
Halsey  L.  d  d,  vrojf,  Pittsburgh 
Herron  F.  D  d,  Pittsburgh 
Halsey  J.  F.  do 

Jeuuiugs  S.  C.  9  Sj     do 


Joyce  J.  axent 

Jpffery  Wm.  Herrioflsvine 

Kfiinedy  J.  H.  prof  Canons' 

burg 
Leake  L.  F.  Caiionsburgh 
Mercer  Boyd,  tP  c 
M'llvaine  Wm.  B.  Pittsburgh 
Marshall  (v.  /,  do 

Nevin  John  W.  /,  do 

Patterson  R.  s  t,  Pittsburgh 
Reed  Jaseph,  / 
Ralston  Saml.  D  d,  Parkinson's 

Ferry 
Ray  James  1>.  Economy 
Smith  W.  proff  a  s,  Canbnshuiig 
Stevens  Davtd,  tr  c 
Swift  E.  P.  agent,  Piiuburgh 
Williams  Aaron,  /,        do 
Woods  Wm.  to  c,  Pittsburgh 
Young  Loyal.  / 

31  mio. )  96  ebbs.;  3,698  com. 

'8.  Presbytery  of  BhirsvUk, 
Barret  E.  D.  Glade  Run 
Barclay  D.  lo  c,  Piinyatawney 
Campl>ell  James,  s  s,  Salem  X 

Roads 
Davis  Thomas,  Blairsville 
Graham  J.  Piiisburgh 
Henderson  J.  W.  tc  c,  Indiana 
Hughes  Watson,  Sjilishurgh 
Kirkpatrick  J.  H.  Yellow  Creek 
Laiid  F.  Murrysvilie 
l^ewis  D.  s  «,  Blairsville 
Moni^fomery  S.  Murrysvilie 
M'Farren  Samuel,  New  Alei- 

andria 
Pollock  A.  D.  / 
Reed  John,  Indiana 
Swan  Samuel,  Ligouier 
Smith  Jesse.  io  c 

16  min. ^  96  dibs.;  3,113  eom. 


Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio. 


1.  Presbytery  of  Detroit. 
Annstrong  R.««,Brissfield,  Mich. 

Ter. 
Bench  John,  s  s,  Ann  Arbour 
Bridgeman  A.  *  «,  Karmington 
Clark  (Charles  G.  s  s,  Dexter 
Ferry  W.  M.  s  s,  Mackinaw 
Horiiel  George,  s  s,  Adrian 
Humphrey  L.  s  s,  Beardsley*s 

Prairie 
Jiine%  Wm.  to  c,  Gull  Prairie 
OI«U  Ira  M.sSt  Novi 
Prince  Eri,  *  *,  Farmington 
Ruggles  Isaac  W.  to  c,  Pontiac 
Shaw  Luther,  s  s,  Romeo 
Warriiier  Phanucl.  s  s,  Monroe 
Weed  Ira  M  *  «,  Ypsilanti 
WpIIs  a  .  S.  to  r,  Tecumseh 
Wells  Noah  .M.  to  c,  Doiroil 

16  mio. ;  22  ebbs. ;  1,068  com. 

8.  Presbutery  of  Grand  River, 
Adams  William  M.wc 
Austin  Ess,  Austinburg,  Ohio 
Beardsley  Wm.  s  s,  JeflVrson 
Burbank  Caleb,  Unionville 
Chapin  Chester,  s  s,  Chagrin 
Childs  Ward,  Morgan 


Cburchi'l  Ebenezer,  I 
Cobb  Nnihl.  Hamdcn  Ontre 
Cowles  Giles  H.  D  d,  «  s,  Aus- 

linnurtf 
Cowles  Henry,  Austinhurg 
Goodell  Joel,  to  c,  Franklin 
Kelly  Henr>'  T.  Kingsville 
Leslie  Jnna.  to  c,  Harpersfield 
Palmer  Urban,  to  c,  Chester 
Pepoon  Jos.  A.s  s,  Paiiiesvillo 
Pratt  Perry,  Harpersfield 
Scott  Dijah  S.  s  s,  Ashtabula 
Strong  William,  to  c,  Madison 
Tracy  Myron,  Claridon 
Wilson  Jitmes  B.  Thompson 
Winchester  Jona.  tc  c,  Madison 
Wilier  Dexier,  Burton 
Woodruff  Ephraim  T.  Wayne 

23  mio. ;  97  cbhs. ;  1,650  com. 

3.  Presbytery  of  Portige. 
Baldwin  Benson  C.  s  s,  Middle- 
bury,  Ohio 
Bissell  Samuel,  Twinsburg 
Buffeil  William  L.  Atwater 
Clark  Ansel  R.  agent,  Hudson 
Cbe  David  L.  to  c 
Coe  Harvey,  agent,  Hudson 


Danfbrth  Chas.  s  «,  Freedonr 
Penn  Beiij>imin,  Nelson 
Hanford  William,  Windham 
Hopkins  Tim.  M.  s  s.  Canton 
Hughes  J.  D.  Springfield 
Isham  W.  etUtor,  i,  Hudson 
Kevs  John,  s  s,  Dover 
Meriani  Joseph,  Randolph 
Nash  Alvan,  Ravenna 
Niiitiiig  HufaSfptof  Hudson 
I'iikin  Caleb,  tr  r,  Hudson 
Sheldon  Geo.  agent,  Franklin 
Seward  John,  Auiora 
Trent  Joseph,  to  c,  Windham 
90  min. ;  24  ebbs.;  1,701  com. 

4.  Presbytery  of  Huron. 
Barber  Eldnd,  s  «,  Milan,  Ohio 
Bells  Xenophon,  Wakeman 
Bradsireet  S.  J.  er/itor,  Hudson 
Coe  Alvan,  to  c,  Vernon 
Conger  Enoch,  Lyme 
Dtinton  Sam.  *  *,"Fiichville 
Jndson  Eveiton,  s  s,  Milon 
Robinson  James,  s  s,  Tiffin 
Russ  John  H.  to  c 
Robins  Loren,  conr,  Oxford,  Ma^ 
Salmon  E.  P.  t  fj  Stenben,  Ohio 
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Smith  Durid,  m  9,  Maomee 
Van  Ta*«^I  I. «  t.  P«-rr\^.or;f 
13  Biin.;  20  cblis.  j  7gt5  turn. 

6    PmbvUry  of  TntmbuU. 
AnH(^eHs  \VV|I^.  H;irtf4»ni,  Ohio 
Badg-pr  J«i<«»ph,  GuhM vih 
Barn-U  John,  tr  c,  ftlejiopolamia 
Birtre  CbcHter,  Vienna 
Curlis  Joseph  W.  lo  c 
E^lk  Ozias  S.  JohiiMH 
M'livaiae  iMac, «  «,  KiiumaB 


Millar  Daatel, »  »,  F»rm\ngkm 
WtKwiruff  J,  AUlPii.  / 
9  010.;  17  cbhs.;  8M 


1.   Prtsbyteru  of  CdumbuM. 
Allen  Danus  C.  Londoo,  Ohio 
Balleniine  Eli>lia,  / 
Burton  William,  Circleville 
CrAtia  Thomas,  Marion 
Dolbrar  Bcoj  Milford  Confer 
f>IU  James,  vo  c,  Worihiiijfton 
Hio^bee  B.  W.  «?  c,  Bur>rus 
Ho^e  Jam«>s,  D  D,  Columbus 
Jinks  Ahnb,  s  s,  Delaware 
Jones  William,  <  s,  Tnrlton 
Laharee  Jos.  «  «,  Worthiiijfton 
Leonard  Abner,  Columbus 
Ransom  Calvin  N.  Union 
She<ld  Henry,  t »,  Mounl  Gilead 
Van  Deman'Henry,  Delaware 
WaUibum  Ebeiie2«*r,  Rli*ndon 

16  min.;  30  chbi.;  2,069  com. 

t.  Prethtftery  of  Rkhland. 

Beer  T.  mias,  I,  Wooster,  Jack- 
son, and  Arm«ironp.  Ohio 

Cleland  Saoi.  Marshallsviile  and 
Chipewa 

Cox  William,  *  *,  Wooster 

Cuniiineham  Jan.  s  a,  Eaton  ^ 
KoacTs  and  Wert  Carliile 

Hanoa  A.  Fredericksburg 


6.   Prvuhfjfery  of  CUrtlmd, 
BariMMi  ri.  V.  $  s,  Me<hn8»  Ubio 
B«'n«  Alfred  fl.  Brnwuhelm 
Krt><*k  Jm.  H.  icr.  Bricksville 
F<iy  Gill>erl. «  «,  WadHworth 
liutrhing^  S.  mm,  Ceylon,  Asia 
Lathmp  D.  W.  agml^  Elyria,  O, 
Lyon  Har\'ey,  s  «,  Granger 

Synod  of  Ohio,  O. 

Hervey  Henry,  Martinsborgh 

Hughes  W.  $  9,  Perrysviile  and 

l><iu<lenville 
l..ee  Robt.  tc  r,  Bucynis 
M.'itihews  Wm,  t  s,  A^ihlaod 
M 'Kinney  John,  Frederick 
Morrison  Andrew  S.  Cniiy 
Morrow  J.  B.  mis9,  New  Phila- 
delphia 
Rowland  Jas.  Mansfield 
Scoti  Jas.  Mount  Vernon 
Snodvrass  Jax  Dalton 
Torrence  A.  miss,  /,  Lexington 
Warner  G.  W.  /,  Woosier 
Wolfe  J.  Truxville  and  Gara- 
bell's  Mill 
18  Olio.;  41  ehhs.;  2,736  com. 

5.  Presbytery  of  Laneastfr, 
Bartlett  Francis,  Kushville,Ohio 
Culherlson  Jas  Znnesvi!le 
Hi^ley  H.  O.  <  9,  Johnstown 
Hum  John,  miss,  Putnam 
Liiile  Jacob.  Granville 
Miles  Sf>iomon  S.  tr  c,  Newaiic 
Moore  Thos.  tt  r,  Somerset 
Parmele  Jas.  H.  to  c,  Zanesville 
Piikiu  John,  miss,  Dresden 


[Feb. 

irCica  Mm,ta,  WesiSdd 
MoDieiih  John,  a  t,  Elvria 
No\es  Varnuro,  9  s,  Goitlijrd 
Peet  Stephen,  tfgenf,  Clfvelaod 
Shailer  Israel,  mitt,  Richfield 
Shiplierd  John  J.  if  c.  Eh  ria 
Smith  Horace.  9  s,  Ridudd 
TalcnU  Joel,  Wellington 
Taylor  Keuben,  w  c.  Freedon 
Woodruff  Simeon,  SimnpviUs 
17min.;96dihi.;i;W( 


Plamsiead  J.  &  M*CoaBekrille 
Putnam  Chas.  M.  Jerary 
Rose  Sam.  W.  Hosier 
Wallace  Wm.  CumherlamI 
Wii«i»n  Samuel  P.  Noraidi 
Wright  John,  Lam-aster 
Wylie  Wm.  *  *,  Newark 
IGmio.;  35ebhi.:S,a»< 


4.  Presbytery  of  Alheu, 
Adams  Henrv,  / 
Binj^ham  L.  d.  Marietta.  Obio 
Brainard  E.  s  «,  Portsmouth 
Carey  Maurice,  / 
De Witt  Luke,  te  c.  Rnriingtn 
Fisher  Natbl.  W.  Burlinrtoa 
Fisk  C.  R  ,  E.  Brewer,  Me. 
Hebard  Eben.  Gaiiipolis,  Ohio 
Howe  H.  R.  miss,  Wilkes\'ille 
Kimball  Milton.  Chnter 
Kimball  Peter,  Watpnown 
Kingsbury  Addison,  Bdpre 
Newburv  Saml.  Rutlana 
Smith  Henry,  /  ^  . 

Spaulding  John,  agt,  Cincinnsli 

Wilwn  K.  G.  DD,prM,.*lh«M 

IGmin.;  SO  chfas.;  1,119  ( 


St/nod  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1 .  Preabytery  of  Miami. 
Belville  J.  L.  Miamisburgh,  O. 
Bouteile  Asauh,  a  a,  Troy 
Coe  James,  Piaua 
Crane  Simeon  H.  a  a,  Lebanon 
Clark  Thomas  B.  v,c 
Chute  Jam<«,  a  a.  Fori  Wayne 
Galloway  J.  S.  Springfield 
Gray,  Wm.  a  «,  New  Cariisle 
Hudson  John,  a  a,  Frauklin 
Linn  R  G.  Fairfield 
Merrill  D.  a  s,  Urbana 
Monfori  Peter,  *  s,  Dayton 
Ogden  Isaac  A.  a  a,  Greenville 
Poage  A.  W.  Yellow  Spring 
Putnam  F.  a  *,  Dayton 
Stevenson  J<vseph,  Belfontaine 
16  min. ;  96  ehhs. ;  9,SM0  com. 

4.  Presbytery  of  ChilUcolhe, 
Beaman  (x.  C.  a  a,  Pikelon,  O. 
Bur^es%  Dver.  a  »,  West  Union 
BIythe  S.  D.  HilUlmrough 
Croibers  Samuel,  Greenfield 
Diekey  James  do 

Dickey  W.  Bloomingburgb 
Dunlap  James,  / 
Easimnn  Jacob  W.  New  Peten- 

baiigfa 


Fullerton  H.  S.  Chillicothe 
Forbush  J.  Winchester 
Gilleland  James,  Ripley 
Gage  W.  Old  Town 
Hall  R.  J.  Georgeiown 
Lockhart  Je?(se  H.  Russelsville 
M'Donnld  John,  wc 
Rankin  John,  Ripley 
Rutiierford  Robert,  9  8,  Lilly's 

Post  office  an<l  New  Market 
Vandyke  J.  P.  West  Union 
Williamson  William,  t"  c 

19  min. ;  25  chhs.;  2,949  com. 

3.  Presbytery  of  Cincinnaii, 
Alden  Timothy,  d  D,  to  c,  Cin* 

cinnaii 
Alexander  Wm.  P.  mias.  Sand- 
wich Lilauds 
Beecher  Lyman,  D  D,  pro/,  Cin- 
cinnati 
Barr  T.  miaa,  Felicity 
Big^ T.  J.  pro/  t'incinnati 
Brainerd  T.  editor,  Cincinnati 
Boyd  Benj  to  c,  Kirk  wood 
Blood  Daniel  C.  miaa,  Cleves 
Bushnell  Horace,  a  a,  Cincinnati 
Bui  lard  Artemas,  agent,  Cincin- 
nati 


Cote  T.  miff,  Newport 
Dobbins  R.  B.  to  c,  Williaiw 

burg 
Frame  Reuben,  GoAen 
Folsom  N.  S.  pmf,  Wnlnat  Hilli 
Gatlaher  J.  s  s,  uincinnaii 
Gaines  L.  G.  Montffompry 
Graves  Beiiiamin,  Reading 
Gallaher  W.  misa,  CintinuaU 
Graham  W.  ice,        (k) 
Gnzelcy  Sa^jTes,  mil* 
Gallaher  Allen  D.  ICC 
Garland  Edmund,  vc 
Hayden  Daniel,  Keadiog 
Jones  John  VV.  / 
Kemper  James,  Walnut  HiW 
Kein()er  F.  A.  / 
Monfort  Fi-ancis,  Hamilton 
Mahan  Asa,  v  e 
Morrison  A.  S.  KIrkwood 
Pomerov  Augustus,  HaniiHon 
Rankin'A.T.**,  Felicity 
Rowland  Jonathan  M.»e 
Rankin  Robert  H./  ^^ 

Thomson   W.  M.  mto,  P»*»- 

tine 
Vail  F.  Y.  w  c,  CincinBjti 
Wilson  J.  L.DD,s*,Cii'X''"»»" 

»miB.;31chiis,;3,4»«» 
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4i.  Prabytery  of  Oxford, 
A(en  Adrian,  Franklin,  O. 
Armstrong  Ttiomaii.  w  c 
Bisliop  K.  H.  D  I),  preg,  OxRird 
Crai?  Arcliibaid,  Seuliiiel  Fosl 

Office,  la. 
Furs iMoii  VV.  F.  / 
Giltelaiid  A.  B.  Millvil)e,0. 
GoDady  Pcier  H.s  8,  Caloa 


HoghM  Edgar  T.  Dunlapsville  Ron  John,  $  «,  Richmond,  la. 
Ijewis  Wm.  s  m.  Rising  l^uii,  la.Soovell  S.  Harrison,  Ohio 
Litlle  Henrv;  u*  c,  Oxford,  O.      Siniih  W.  R.  s  »,  Yankeelown 
MCiuffv  VV.  H.  prof.  do.  Slack  El  jab,  w  c 

M'Fiiilmid  A.  s  s,  Lawrence-  Sc(»ll  J.  W.  pro/*,  Oxford 

burgh  bmitb  S.  B  s  s,  Dick's  Mil! 

Maynard  Ulric,  tc c,  Liberty,  la.      91  rain.;  24  cliht. ;  1^1  eom. 
Miller  S.  J.  West  Alexandria,  O* 
Morrill  John,  to  e 


Synod  of  Indiana,  la, 

8.  Preabytrry  of  Vincmnet. 
Alexander's.  U.  Viiiceiines,  la. 
Builer  Calvin,  s  «,  Evansville 
Cam|>hpil  J.  C.  St,  Elbridge 
CrawPird  John,  /,  Mcrom 
Uiiwlpv  Ranson.  <  s,  Washing- 
ton, roriersvill*",  and  Berr^s- 
villn 
Hall  B.  R.  10  c,  Blonn>inglon 
Martin  W.  W.  *  »,  Princeton 
Reed  Iiiaac,  s  «,  Lfe«ville 


1 .  PresbtfUry  of  Salon. 
Cobb  L.  1 8.  Charlesiown,  la. 
Cressy  Bonj.  C.  agent,  Salem 
Chaste  MtHxlv,  /,  Orleans 
Remley  M.  A.  ir  c,  Livonia 
Siieed  S.  K.  t  *,  New  Albany 
Williamson  .A.  <  «,  Corydon 
WildfT  M.  H.  /,  China 

7  nio.;  16  ohht. ;  784  com. 

2.  Preibt/fery  of  MaJiton, 
Blvihe  Jamrs,  d  i>,pres,  South  Wallacr  Matthew  G.  to  c 

Hanover,  la.  Wylie  A.  D  D,pra,  Blooming- 

Brown  T.  H.  IT  e,  South  Han-      ton 

over  lOmin.;  IQebha.;  796  co% 

Cn>w  John  Finley,  prof  »  t, 

South  Hanover  4.  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsrille. 

Cunningham  J.  W.  $  s.  South  Bell   Launceloi  G.  s  s,  Frank- 
Hanover  ford  and  Crawfbrdsville,  la. 
Dickey  John  M.  New  Wash-  Caruahan  James  A.  s  s,  Lafay- 

iuglon  ette  and  Dayton 

Gragg  Samuel,  Barbersville       Crawford  James,  s  «,  Delphi 
Hummer  Michael,  /.  Millcrsbur^Uovey  Edmund  O.  s  s,  Robroy 
Jobindon  James  H. Madison  and  Covington 

Matthews  John,  d  d,  prof,  s  t,  Kingsbury  Enoch,  s  «,  Danville, 

South  Hanover  Illinois 

Parsons  John  U.  «  «,  China         Lowry  Samuel  G.  «  «,  Green 
10  min.}  16  chha.;  840  oonv 


Castle,  Danville,  and  Putnam- 

ville 
M'Nuil,  Samuel  H.  ««,  Rock- 

villo 
post  RIanin  M.  $  $,  Logansport 
Shields  J.  H.  IT  c 
Ttii>mson  John,  to  e,  Crawfords' 

viHe 
Thomson  James,  Crawfordsville 
Thomson  J.  S.  t  «,  Wavelaud 

and  Rorkville 
Young  Cla}  bourne,  ts,  Craw-' 

fordsville 
14  mln.;  21  chht.;  757  con. 

6.  Presbytery  of  Indtammolh, 
HillJ.m&f^Nobteville 
Kent  E.  t «,  Shelbyville 
Monfort  David 
Sickels  W.  s  t,  Rnshville, 
l*odd  John,  w  c,  Indianapolis 
Weaver  J.  S.  wc 
Wheelork  J.  R.  s  «,  Greensburs 
Woods  W.  W.  s  «,  Greenfield 
8  mia ;  19  chbs.;  683  com^ 


1.  Preobtfifry  of  Sanf^anum, 
Bergv»n  J.ii.ss,  Springfield 
Bahbiil  C.  W.  » t,  Pekiii 
Barnes  R.  1 1,  Canion,  III. 
Faniam  L  s  <,  Jacksonville 
Fnacer  L.  t »,  Athens 

Kent  Araiot,  os.  Galena 
Spill  man  Thomas  A.  s  t 
7  mrn.;  10  ebhs. }  339 com. 

2.  Presbytery  of  KatkasHou 
Bliss  S.  t  s.  Cenireviile,  111. 
Baldwin  Theron.  agoU 
Beunet  Isaac,  miss 


Synod  of  Illinois,  HI 

Brooks  J.  F.  t  s,  Belleville 
Ewing  Alexander,  /,  Collinsvillc 
Hale  Albert,  t  s,  Greenville 
Hamilton  W.os,  Carmi 
Moiitgtmiery  J.  ndss 
Matthews  /.ss,  Kaskaskia 
Stewart  Wm.  K.  Vandalia 
Spillman  B.  F.  s  t,  Gotronda 
11  mm.;  SK cbhs.;  663 con. 

3.  Presbytery  of  lUinoio. 
Brick  J.  tp  Cf  Jacksonville,  III. 
Bee  c  her  E.  pres,    do 
ElKs  J.  M.  Q^ent,   do 


Frater  W.  J.  »  »,  6a 
Herrick  H.  miss,   do 
Hardy  S.  miss,  Quincy 
Jenncy  E. «  «,  A  Itou 
Kirby  W.  prof  Jacksonville 
Lippuicotl  T.  s  «,  Carrollton 
Messenger  B.  Y.mt«t,Wincbe»^ 

ler 
Sturtevant  J.  M.  pref  Jackson* 

ville 
Turner  A.  s  s,  Quincy 
Waison  C.  L.  s  s,  Kushville 
13  min. ;  9  chhs. ;  961  com 


Synod  of  Missouri,  Mo. 

T.  Presbytery  ofMisamtrL      Donnell  T.  New  Caledonia 
Cbamherlin  H.««,  Koonviite,  O.  Hatfield  E.  F.  ss,  St  Louis 
Corhran  W.  P.  x  *,  Columbia      Ingraliam  John,  / 
Hossey  B.  F.  Jones's  Tan-yard  Potts  W  8.  St.  t^uis 
M'Afee  R.  S.  s«.  Round  Prairie  Sadd  J.  M.  s  s.  Farmington 
4  min. ;  9  chbs. ;  330  eon.  6  min. ;  1 1  chbs. ;  719  con. 

2.  Presbytery  of  St.  Lotos.        S.  Presbtftery  ofSL  Charkt. 
Cowan  J..  F.  JackaoDj  Mo.  Ball  John  S.  w  c,  Troy,  Mo. 


Hall  Wm.  W.  s  «,  St.  Cherief 

Nichols  Cyras,  agent 

Nelson  D.  preSf  s  s,  Marion  Col- 

lege 
Wood  -G.C.ss,  Marion  CoHege 
Wright  A.  miss,  Paris 
fe  nin. :  19  ebbs. ;  497 


Synod  of  Kentucky,  £y. 


I.  PreshytenioflMMnUt,\ZSi.  Banks  D.  C.  to  c, 
Athbridff e  Geo.  W.  s  s,  Louis-  Blackburn  J.  N. «  «, 
ville,  Ky.  Bemiss  John,  / 

▼OL.   TI.  ftl 


do       BTackbum  S.  E.  lo  tf 
do       Cameron  A.  Shelbyville 

Hawthorn  J.  Lawreocebm^ 
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JoiiM  J.  « t,  New-Cnstle 
Manhall  J.  L.  SbelbyviUe 
KriineKs  W.  loc 
SbaniKiii  A.  A  t  s,  Sbelbjrville 
8cuti  Wm.  BloomficUl 
SaM'iell  Lli  N.  l<oui8ville 
Simrall  J.  G.  / 

14  mia.;  19ebltt  ;  1,186  eom. 

2.  Pretbylery  of  BttiJiltnberg. 
Bard  I.  M-  c,  (vrueiiviUf,  Ky. 
Curry  A.  U.  ts,  KuNSfI'viile 
Calvert  Saml.  W.««,  Bowlin; 

Greeo 
Catdweli  Tbomas, « t.Hopkins- 

vil!.-,  Kv. 
La[*tiey  K.  A. «  «,  Russell  villa 
J'aii«fii  Hufh,  «  «,  Clkioii* 
Piene  J.  f.  pr^,       do 

7  mio.;  '.Oebhaj  631  com. 

S.  Pmhytery  of  Tranaylrama, 
Brown  J.  H.  8  s,  Rirbinoiid 
Barnes  J.  ().  «  «,  MouiM  Vvrnoo 
Burcli  J.  K.  to  c,         Danville 
Breckioridfe  W.  L.  prof\  do 
Clelaiid  tT  D  D, «  «,  Harrods- 

bttff 
Dickiiiin  W.  Hanfi^ng  Fork 
Fiudley  ti.  to  e,  Waverly 


ntBSBTTSmiANB. 

Fiowa  J.  Qram^HiFi^ 
Hubf  r  J.  proj\  DaiiviHe 
Jmim^  W.  D.  /,  WaTdiiiigloa 
Kerr  J  K.  mp,  V.  4*  D.  Am. 

DaiivillA 
l.yiiii  Samuel,  Sprin|^t*kl 


[Feb. 


KeHb  W.  J.  w  €,  KtAavn^  lb. 
KiagW  M.ffs.VrrMiHi^ 
\ji*^^n  J.  H.  ««,  Leziii«ion 
Marshall  S.V  «  f,  Versailles 
KiceW.  B./,  Nirbnla»viOe 
Sluart  R.  t  x,  Albeus 


^  -  9  ^  r^  -  r- 

M'Afee  G.  G.  /.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ^(eel  Samuel, ««,  L>i*xiRjrioii 


^$.4|lshu^)'  S.  «  <,  Gt-d^towa 
Sluail  C.  Leziiiglmi 
Taykir  8  «  «,  Nicbo'a«irille 
'I'roittT  J.  P.  w  c,  Lpxingion 
Van  Dttrt* n  i»aac.  ie  c 
Youn^  W.  D.  /.  Pmukiort 
94inia.:9ftckhs.;  l^J 


Paxmn  J   D.  Danville 
Ki(«  J.  J.  /.  Millt>rshurg 
R<»hertsnii  8.  B  L«>h«in(in 
»iiitli  J    r.««,  Perry  villa 
T<Mld  Dnvid,  /,  Cyniliiaiia 
Wil«oii  8.  9  s,  Columbia 
You:i^  J.  C  pra.  Danville 
Yam  It  J   L.  «  «.  Stantiird 

91  mia  *,  95  ebb*.;  9,473  oon.  5.  Pmtbytery  ti/Einextr. 

Gammii  S.  Y.  Mayslirk 
4.  PresbifUry  of  WtA  Ltxmg'  HarriMou  J.  C.  siauder's  ridge 

ton.  P.  O. 

Blackburn  J.  N.  <  «,  Versailles    Howell  L.  D.  a  s,  Maj'sriUe 
Ulat-kbuni  <■.  li  d,  ii«rm<,  do       Kerr  Andrew  M.  / 
BIyihe  J.W.tPC,  8.  HaiHiver,la.  Lognn  A.  ««,  MavKville 
Coinis  J.  K.  /,  Lcjciii^nii  Philli|M  C  Amamia  P.  0. 

Cnmpbf'll  C.  A.s  s,  Ni'w  Town  Ki<-e  Joba  J.  ms,  MtUenboi^ 
(i^uiininf^am  J.  P.  «  t.  Versailles  ^^inith  bli,  Pans 
DaviiKuii  KnlM'n^  Lexingioa       TckUI  A.  Kleininrfburrk 
Rd|9r  J.  T.  Fraiikfnrl  Ward  S.  G.  s  s,  Carlisle 

p(irH\the  VV.  H.  Cynlbiaoa         Wbitney  D  ««,  Mount  8H>rliB; 
Hall  N.  H.  Lexington  U  nia.;  20cbbs.;  lyfitt< 

Hinckley  O.  S.  s  »,  ColebyviDa 


Synod  of  Chesapeake,  Md, 


1.  Prnhftery  of  Babimort, 

Armstrone  R.  miUf  Hand.  I'tl. 

Breckinridge  J.  gen.agentf  Pbil- 
adelphia.  Pa. 

Breckinridge  R.  J.  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Decker  John  jr.  / 

Gi(»«on  John,  to  c,  Baltimore 

Harris  John  M.  / 

Hubhell  Samuel,  / 

Hubbard  A.  O.  to  c,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Hamner  J.  G.  Baltiamre 

Maitmn  Enoch,  to  c 

Morrison  G.  Loug  Green  Acad- 
emy 

Mus^rave  G.  W.  BaUimore 

Nevins  William,         do 

Osborn  Truman,  to  e 

Patterson  Nrchnlax,  to  c 

iJmitb  J.  to  Cf  Frederick 


Williams  Stephen,  / 

17  min. ;  6  ehbt. ;  1,149  com. 

2.  PrtgbyUry  of  Diatriel  of  Co- 
htmbia. 

Brackenridf  e  J.  to  c,  Washing- 
Ion.  D  c: 

Bos  won  h  E.  aim,  Bladenshurg 

Dantbnh  Josh.  N.  agt.  CoL  Soc. 
Boston,  Mans. 

Gurley  R.  R.  Sec.  Col,  Sec, 
Wa'itbiii^nn  City 

HarriMoii  £.  Alexandria 

Hutch inion  E.  C.  do 

Laurie  J   d  D.  Washington  Cily 

Mines  J.  s  tf,  Rockville 

Mines  F.  S.  mux,  Havne,Fraiice 

M'Vcan  J.  I,  Georgetown 

Noble  Masmn,  Wa^iugKKi  Cily 

PoHt  Reuben.  do 

Ramsay  J.  T.  2 


Skinner  I.  L.  to  c,  Wssbington 
Smith  J.  C  Georgetown 
Kmiib  E  D.  WasliinffioiiCit| 
Walton  W.  C.  cong.  Hartfiirl 
17aiia.;  9ebhs.;i;B9 


5.  Pmb^iar^  of  Rul  Hmfr^. 
Armstrong  \V.  J.  RirbmoiKl,y. 
Borwell  R.  Pclcrsbarg 
Cunis  J.  E.  '^ 

Cleveland  R.  F.  s  s,  PorWaootlr 
Converse  A  tdiUtr^  Kidiiitoiid    , 
Kfillnck  S  K.  Noriolk 
Lacy  D  to  c  *• 

Mebane  A.  A.  to  c.  Peleishoqf 
Prvor  T.  Bniawick  Ci.  H«i« 
Pltimer  W.  S.  l-eiersbarjf 
Smith  H.  Hanover  Cl  House 
SillimauJ  New  Kent  a.Hause 
Turner  J.  H.  io  c,  Ricbmnod 

Ta3'lor  Stephen,  *» 

i7min.;19ebba.;l,3B9< 


L  Presbytery  of  WhndveaUr. 
Black  J.  to  c,  Shepberdstown,  Va. 
Brown  James  M.  Maninsbuig 
Footc  William  H.  Romuey 
Hill  William,  D  D,  Winchester 
Kennedy  George  W.  to  c,  Sber- 

rard's  Store 
Knox  John,  to  c,  Warrenton 
Lodor  John. «  «,  Middlelown 
Matthews  William  C.  1 9,  Mar- 

tinsburg 
Riddle  David  H.  Winchester 
Scott  W.  N. «  *,  Looncy's  Creek 
Thornton  F.  Thornton's  Gap 
Tusion  Septimus,  Charlestowo 
Williamson  W.  to  c,  Warrenton 
Wilson  S.  n.  Fredericksburg 

14  tain.;  Sebhs.;  9,149  eom. 


Synod  of  Virginia,  Va, 

2.  Preabyteryof  Wtat  Hanover. 

Anderson  Robert  N.  9  «,  Meck- 
lenburg C  H,  Virginia 

Armisiead  Saml.  R^ugh  Creek 
Church 

Armistead  Jesse  S.  Buckingham 
CH  * 

Baxter  G.  A.  d  D,pro/*,  Prince 
EdwanI  C  H 

Bowman  Francis,  CharbUesviUe 

Bishop  P.  £.  / 

Cocke  Stephen  F.  / 

Campbell  A.  W.  9  8,  N.  London 

CaHisle  H.  #  t,  Roitgh  Creek 
Church 

Cable  Jonatbao,  io  c 

Calhoun  P.  4  t,  Wvabingltty 


Chester  Wm.  to  c,  Prince  Ed- 
ward C  H  «j    «i 
Cochran  Isaac,  Prince  Edward 

CH 
Davidson  John, IOC 
HammenJey  William,*  «,  Hat 

Creek.  Vngiiiia 
Howe  Norval  U  I 
Hart  Andrew,  Chsriolte  C  H 
Jac  ksoii  M.  W.  *  *,  Frankim  C  H 
Kirkpairick  Jabu,  Ungboniei 
Tavern  _  .  ^ 

Leach  James  H.  C.  *  *,  Pnn« 

Edward  C  H 
Lee  H. «  «,  Lunenboig  C  " 
Miiadl  Jacob  D.  lonchbtiij 
M'Lean  John,  to  c  ^^ 

Mitchell  Jas.  to  c,  New  U«W 
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Ogden  T.  A. «».  Halifax  C  H        3.  Pntbyteru  of  Lexington.    Korr  Jam«,  *  *.  Pocrficld,  Va. 
PriH-or  David  C,  t  *,  Priuce  Babir  J  *,.  hTunonsville,  Va.     K.lnairick  A.  W  Hnrrisonhurr 

Ejiwnrd  C  H  Blaiii  John  S.  »  5.  MHUh^wsvllle  M'Elhemiv  John.  Lru  ishurir 

1  aul  l^ac  »f,  Covetville  Brown  H.»iirv.  tr c,  \Vo.KUto<k    Morrison  Jnmvt,  Biowns^hurir 

£"•7  ^iV  n-        ti   I  5"?.*"  S/.  .'^.'"'»*»'-ouph  Springs  M'Farlai.rl  FiHn<  is,  GrocMiviTle 

PollanI  yVrlliam  H.  /  Calhoun  William,  SiauiUoo         Meic  alfe  Allen  D  «  *.  Fairfield 

Pharr  Dion  (.  /  Calhoon  NalliHuici  W.  * »,  Ken-  Paine  Jam«'S.  <  «,  Lcxinffion 

IJoyall  John  J.  ,c  c  nwha  C  II  Ruffiier  Henry,  prq/\  Lexinffton 

R*.-ei>^T  honilon,  /  CampMI  W.  G.  «  «,  Frankfort   Speec«  Conrad,  d  b   Siauuloo 

Read  <3'«'"''"'.    •yn'-»'»>aiy  Coy„er  David  H.  /  'Ja„„v  Ro-well,  , ,,  Salem 

Reu   Win.  5i^  Charioiie  C  H       Davidson  A  B.  •*,  Lexington     Vanl^ar  J.  A.  *  «,  Clifion  Forge 
Siaiiloii  B.  F.  Prince  Edward  Dullon  Fraiir.s,  /  \VillHi,n  Wm.  u>  c,  Link's  Slora 

•j/V         t  ^      . .     ^  ^  .,  .;**'.'"*f  ■!"**"  '^-  Fancyhill  Willson  James  C.  s  *,  Wayises- 

Whar«.y  James,  Goochland  C  H  Fuluni  John  M.  Fiiicastlo  borough 

While  William  S.  Scoiisvillo      Houston  S.  *  s,  Bleturul  Bridge        98  min.;  adohhs.:  4,99Bcoid. 
Wan  John  8.  w  c  Hendren  John,  Siaunton 

38  mio.  s  33  ehbs. ;  9;208  eoro.     Hudson  J.  P.  /,  Bioomsburg,  Pa. 

St/nod  of  North  Carolina,  N.  C. 

r-  I J*  '*r*»Jy'«Tf  ^/  Onmge.      Pickard  John  H.  t  t,  Brown'ii  Rowland  H.  A.  9  s,  Fayetteville 
Caldwell    Joseph,    D  D,   pre*,      Slore  Stanford  Sam.  tr  c,  Duplin  C  H 

ChaH  \h\\  P^„«.k  Daniel  A.  s ..  Milton       Smiih  Anhibald,  /       *^ 

Curne  E  B    Mason  Hall  and  l*ier«on  Philip,**.  Lexinonon      Tate  Robert,  Rookfi«h 

<^dar  Grove  Rankin  J.'sse,  *  ».  LpaksviHc       Warnwk  John.  Clark'*  Mills 

CaruiheK  L.  W  Greensboroufi:b  RiikscII  D.  L.  *  *,  Chapel  Hill  19  miii. ;  43  chhi. ;  3,600  eom. 

Chej^lej-G.C.**,  Blooraslurg    RilwII  R.  D  / 

Cha\  w  John .  /  Wiiherspoon  John,  Hillshonwgh       8.  Presbytery  of  Concord, 

DiHiglassJ.W.mw^Uxington,  Weaiherby  Jas.  agent,  Wash-  Barr  Absalom  K  / 
__  ""•„  _  iiiffton  Bradshaw  C.  *  *,  Aithville 

Feriiell  George  Wdler  Sidney  G.  wc,  Brenk-  Freeman  J  O  wc.Murfreesboro' 

Graves  K.  «  *,  Clover  Garden.        levville  Frontis  8  Bethany  Church 

Graham  Samuel  L.  D  d,  Wa-  Wilson  Alexander,  Oak  Hill       Gould  Dan.  tec,  Slatt-sville 
,,»'*™»^    „    „  WBit«  A.  L  Lviiesville  Hall  Wm.  A.  Mocksville 

Goodrich    H.   P.  prof,  Prince       34  min.;  37cbh«.;  2,:J64coia.     Hall  James  D.  / 

F^lward  C  H,  Va.  Johnston  Thomas  P.  / 

yj^y  ■'•  v.        .  2.  PreshyUni  of  Fayetterille.   Kerr  H.  M.  *  *,  Joueshoro',  Ten. 

Holhsier  E*lward,  u>  e,  Oxford    Buie  Archibakl,  I'hiladeluhus      Lockridge  A.  Y.  Houston's  P  O 
Haich  Lnniiel  Owe  Brobsion  W.  *  *,  Eliziil>eihtown  Lindley  Danl.  Pioneer  Mills 

Harding  N.  H.  Oxford  Brown  Jos.  Alfbnlsville  Morrison  James  E.  / 

Lv«<-h  Thos.  *  *,  Mason  Hall      Camplvll  D.  A.  Rockfish  Morrison  Robt.  H.  Charlotte 

M'Pheeters  W.  d  d,  Raleigh      Hunt  Thos.  V.  Wilmington         M'Ree  J.  D  D,  to  c.  Mt.  Mourn 
Miichell  Elisha,  prof,  Chapel  M'Inlyre  John,  *».  Montpclier     Pharr  W.  8.  **,  Alexandriana 

Hill  M'lver  Colin,  *  *,  Fayetteville     Pharr  H.  N.  *  »,  Liberty  Hill 

Montgomery  A.  D.  *  t.  Red  M'Dougald  A.  Averasborough    Robinson  John,  D  D,  Concord 

Hou-«e  M'Uueen  A.  Queensdale  Silliman  John,  Morganton 

M'Cjiichcn  J.  I  M'lver  Alexander,  *  *,  Clinton    Sparrow  P.  J.  *  *,  Salisbury 

Neill  William,  w  e  M'Callum  Angus,  Tyson's  Store  W illiamwn  John,  Alexandriana 

Osborne  Michael,  w  e  M'Lean  Hector,  /  Williamson  Saml.  Providence 

Paisley  W.  *  *,  Greeotboroogh  M'Nair  Evander,  /  Watson  S.  L.  Steel  Creek  P  O 

Paialey  Samuel  Peacock  W.  N.  Steel's  Mills  92  mio. ;  49  chbs. ;  4,011  com. 

Synod  of  Tennessee,  Tenn. 

1.  PrtahyUry  of  Abingdon.     Dunlap  Latlen  W.  to  c  Snoddy  Robert,  / 

Bovell  S.  D  D,  *  *,  Abiugdon,  Va.  Dyke  John.  *  *,  Wood's  Hill        Tedford  Ralph  E.  / 
Crawford  G.  M.  w  c,     do  Eagleton  E.  M.  *  ».  MadiMonville  Thompson  John,  to  e 

M  Ewen  Alexander,     do  Ewing  J  C.  lo  c,  Maryville         Vance  Andrew,  *  *,  Nine  Mile 

M  Iniyre  Dugald,  *  «,  Burk's  Grisby  Aaron,**.  Leesburgh      Worcester  Somufl  A.  *»,Neir 

Garden  Ho>t  Darius,  prof  Maryville  Echota,  Cher.  Nation 

Painter  Georg^e,  *  »,  Draper's  Hargrave  J.  T.  **,  Leesburgh,  White  G.  S.  »*,  <m:w»<,  Maryville 

Valley  Va.  Wallace  Benjamin,  t  *,  WjMh- 

Wallace  John  H.  *  »,  Montgom-  Likens  J.  G.  *  *,  Athens,  Tenn.     ington 

^ryCH  Mandeville  Sumner,  agent.  N.  Wood  Philips,  to  c,  Rogersville 

6roln.;llchbs.;  799con.  York  Ciiy,N.  Y.  Wilson  J.  D.  mw*,  Maryville 

•   B     r  ^        ^  FT  ,  M'Campbell,  Wro.  A.  *  *,  Knox-  Wilson  Joseph,  I 

S.  PrtMbytiry  of  Union,  ville,  Tenn.  Wimpy  Jesse,  I 

Anderson  Isaac,  o  d,  Maryville,  M'Gliee  A  lex.  to  c,  Manrville  34  mln. ;  99  elihs. ;  9,003  ooa. 

Tenn.  Montgomcrv  J.  E.  *  »,  Knoxvilla 

Anderson  T.  A.  to  c,  Athens       Nelson  T.  H.  *  *,  Knoxville         3.  Presbytery  of  HblMm,  183S, 
Beecber  J.  W,  Agt,  Ed.  Boc.  Noel  Ephraim  P.  /  Bell  L.  G.  Lee.sburg,  Teon. 

Maryville  Pearson  Abel,  to  c,  Philadelphia  Doak  S.  W.  Greenville 

Brown  Tlioroas,  *  *,  Kingston     Pope  Fielding,  *  *,  Athens  Dotton  Matthew,  to  e 

Bvtriek  Daniel  8.  *  t,  Cajid;f'i  Regan  O.  mUt,  Oreioger  Co.     Gallaher  A.  O.  mUi,  Qnwm 

CrMk,  Ciwr.  N«tJoa  RybiidB«i6ft],/      *  viU^ 
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CHenn  R.  *  «.  Lee  C  H,  Va.  4.  PresbyUry  (if  French  Bread.  Hood  NBlhanicI,  *  *,  Newport 

KInff  J.  *  #,  Blouiilville,  Tenn.  Ciiffin  C.  i»  D,  to  c,  Greenville  M'CaropbcH  John,  Dandndge 
M'Lin  J.  prts,  s  s,  Leesburg  College,  'I'enii.  ,    Miimis  Win.  Siioddyvilie 

Ross  F.  A.  *  ».  Kiliffsport  Foster  Sippheo,  prof,  Knoxville  M'Corckle  F.  A.  s  *,  Grecnvilto 

8  mia.  J  14  cbha.  j  1,941  com.  Gass  J.  ^. «  »,  Ne w  Market  7  min. ;  1 1  cbh«. ;  1^  com. 

Synod  of  West  Tennessee^  Tenn, 

1.  Prtsb,  of  Wtsl  Teimenee,    Gillespie  John,  s  s,  Purdy  Morrison  Levi  R.  s  «,  Lebanon 

Arnell  J.  M.  Columbia,  Tenn.     Hod^  Samuel,  s  s,  Portersviile  Newlon  George,  s  »,  ShHbyvito 
Brown  Duncan,  d  d,**.  Mount  Hamilton  James,  *  s.  Somerville  Smith  J.  M.  I.  Payeileville 

Pleasant  M'  Leary  James  £.  H.  to  c,  Kan-     IS  miu. ;  84  ebbs,  j  1^8  c«b. 

Edmlston  J.  H.  t  *,  Columbia         dolph  ^    «     .     r  *-  .i.  j/  t.«* 

Hender^ion  Robert,  D   d,  to  c,  M'Millan  M.  «w,  Denmark  4.  Pretb.  of  ^orth  Alahwi. 

Franklin                                   M'Nutl  A.  G.  to  c,  Jackson  Allan  John,  Hiiiiis\  il:e,  Al. 

Hall  T.  J.  *  *,  Farmington           Stafford  J.  to  c  Barr  Hugh,  Couriland 

Hardin  R.  d  d,  •  #,  Spring  Hill  Sloan  J.  L.  to c,  Jackson  Biotherion  Robert,  /,  Mouton 

•  Hayes  Oliver  B.  10  c,  Nanhvillc  Weir  D.  to  c.  Cotton  Grove  Chamberlain  Um.  »,t«,  W  ilis- 

Lindsley Philip, DD, pre*, Nash-     PO  town j  Cher. iN:mou 

ville                                         Williamson  S.  M.  *»,  Memphis  Gillespie  James  H.  «*,  Som«^ 

Lacy  W.  S.  *  «,  Pulaski  13min.;  81  chbt.;  630 com.  yilje 

Lanier  Edmund,  to  c,  Nashville  .  „.  ,  .         Holmes  James,  /,  Portersnlte 

Laberee  B.  «  *,  Spring  Hill  3.  Preihyteryof  Shiloh.        Huss  John  / 

LillyR.  H.  toe  AlexanderJ.#*,Rcadyville,W. Morrison  Silas  H.  «  «i  SouUi 

M'Lfiod  Lewis,  to  c  Tenn.  Florence 

Parish  Consider,  /  Allison  J.  /,  Shclbyyille  M'MJllan  E.  a  $,  Moulton 

Shaw  Hugh,  s  »,  Bigbyville         Bain  J.  R.  to  c,  Gallatin  Potter  Wm.  i»i««.  Creek  Falh, 

16  min.;  19chbs.;  1^78 com.     Bradsbaw  Amzi,  s  s,  Fayette-      Cher.  Nation 

ville  SInss  Jami-s  L.  Florence 

2   Presb,  of  Wettem  District.  Eaglelon  W.  *  *,  Murfrecsbor-  Wood  Jt»septi,  *  s,  Athens 
Bland  Peter  R.  * »,  Somerville,     ough  Wilion    H.  mistf  Portersviile, 

Tenn.  Hall  John  Wortham,  Gallatin        Tenn. 

Campbell  Alex.  A.  Jackson         Kilpairick  T.  J.  /,  Nashville  13  min. ;  15  ebbs.;  738  con. 

Gray  Daniel  L.to  e,  l^yuchburg,  M'Connell  S.  C.  to  c,  Carthage 
Arkansas  T.  M'Eweo  E.  s  t,  Fayeiteviile 

Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

L  Presb.  of  8.  Carolina.       Stafford  J.  B.  Cheslervillc  Smith  John  B.  /.  CaropbehoB 

Barr  Wm.  H.  d  d,  Abbeville  Walker  Robert  B.  Brattonsville  Talmadge  S.  K.  Augosia 

C  H,  S.  C.  Williams  A .  Hopewell  P  O         Wilson  J.  S.  La wrencnvilte 

Bog^  John,  to  c  10  min.;  18  chhs. ;  1,970  com.  30  min. ;  55  cbhs.;  2^10  own. 

Carlisle  W. « s,  Varennes  ««.  ^-,         n       .int.     mL^i^^  iraioL 

Cater  R..B.  *  s,  Pi-ndleton  C  H   ^3.  P^byiery  of  Hcp^U.      4.  Presb.  ofChar^UmU^ 
Du  Prce  Benj.  D.  Pi<  kens  C  H  Alexander  J.  Y.  *  #,  Ncwnan,  Bog?^  G.  D.  miss,  BomDa/, 

Dickson  Michael,  Decatur,  Ga.  „0«-      ^  «  •     S  ^,     ,    .  „  c  r 

Dickson  H.  Mount  Hill,  S.  C.      Blodgetl  Constantine,  to  c  Buist  V.  Charieston,  S.  0. 

Davis  Samuel  toe  Baker  John,  «*,<  olumlws  Buist  Arthur,  to  c,  Cbarleiwn 

Humphreys  D.  Rock  Mills  grown  J.  d  D,  Mount  Zion  Dickson  J"lin.  to  c  . 

Keniiedy  John  B.  s  s,  Laurens  Beman  C.  P.  to  c,  Mount  Zion     J^!;"l^>!"ff  F-  R  '•  ^""Tj^^i 

C  H  Carter  Hamdcn  C.  »s,  Gams-  Gilchrist  Adam,  WnlieiDOiwiKn 

Kennedy  J.  L.  to  c,  Lincolnton,  ^  ville    ^.    ^      ^  ^    .        Gihiersleeve  Benjamin,  eduor, 

Ga  Chamberiin  Remb.  s  s,  Jackson     Charlcision 

Lewers  Samuel  B.  s  s,  Green-  Church  A.  d  d.  p/«,  Athens       Lcland  A.  W.  DD.icc,Uarics. 

woo;l  S  C  Cas«ellsS.J.  W.i'shiiigion  ton  «     u  «r 

Ross  Anthony  W.  s  s,  Pendle-  l>«ig»«l  T.  M.  /,  Milledgeville     Landeau  John  F.  /.  Hambu^ 

ton  C  H  Gamble  James,  s  s,  M'Douough  Lewers  James,  /,  Augusta,  ^^J; 

Wadden  Moses,  D  D,  Willing^  Hoyt  Nathan,  Athens  Lee  Wm    S.  Charl«sion,  »•  v., 

Ion  f         t  sr  H^^i^^j  jy|,„  g  g^  Jefferson       Mitchell  John  A. »"«»_«?,  . 

Wnddell  L  W.  s  »,  Calhotui's  Holt  tklwin,  Macon  S'Dowdl  W.  A.  d  d,  PhiW. 

MiKs  Hopping  Ephraim  S.  /  Merrick  J.  L.  /,  Colombia 

15  min.;  32 ebbs. :  883  com.       M'Alpin  Robert,  s  s,  Cunning-  Palmer  B.  M.  n  D.  Cwrlfwon 

ham's  Store  Palmer  EHward,  Pocolaligo 

2.  Presbytery  of  Bethel.        Mooney  A.  M.  to  c,  Covington    Rogers  Zabdiel.  Charlesloa 
Adams  J.  S.  Crowdcr's  Creek,  Moderwell  W.  to  c,  Augusta       Reid  W.  M.  I,  Columbia 

S.  C.  Pharr  Edward,  to  c,  Jefferson      Smith  Thomas.  *  *.  Ch»n«»2^ 

Adams  James  H.  M.  /  Pation  W.  K  s  «,  Favetteville  Vamlyck  J.  B.  Waltcrhoroogft 

Davies  J.  B.  While's  Mills  and  Patterson  J.  C.  s  »,  Foi-syth         White  Elipha,  Char  ejlou 

Lancaster  Quillin  W.  *  *.  Clarksviile  Wilson  J.  L.  miss,  Africa 

Pavtes  Wm,  B.  *  #,  Crowdor's  Ridiards  W.  B.  vj  c,  Rlorlicello  Yntes  W.  B.  /.  Colum^a 

Creek                                       Reid  Henry,  to  c,  Augusta                23  min. }  7  ebbs. ;  flWeon. 
Davies  J.  Le  Roy,  Hazlewood    Reid  John  W./  ^  „ 

PO  Scon  T.  F. *»,  La  Grange  ^;  ^7?^  ^-^  ^"^S^imi. 

Harrison  J.  $  *,  Union  C  H       gafford  Henry,  to  c,  Cherokee  Brearly  William,  *  *,  wuu* 
Johnston  Cyrus,  Br«ltoniville         Corner  borougb,  S.  C. 
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Boyd  Charlei  L.  R.  Wmnsbor-  Means  Robert,  s  s  Blodg«t  H.  F.  w  c,  SaraoDah 

n*^!*^©  f     iir  /-.  .      u-  Jj'Kweii  John,**,  Bradleyville  Cliiilon  Lawson,  s  »,  Waynes. 

Baily  Rufus  W.  te  c,  Columbia  Wor^aii  N.  K.  to  c,  Havana,  Al.      ^irougli 

Campbell  KoberlB.*«,Russel  MTwiland  John,  *  *,  Cheiler- JM'Whirr  W.  to  c,  Bryan  C  H 

r         %  u     a  1  «  ^'''^  ^^"'  ^  ^'-  ^*'*«"  Ja'"''s  «•  «'  c.Kffin.ham 

Loiwar  John,  Salem  Powers  l/ruis,  j  *,  Cheraw  Prail  H.  S.  tn  c,  Si.  Mary's 

Davis  S.  S.  M  c  Augusta  Ga.  Ueid  (Jeoroe,  $  s,  Bradlevville  Pratl  Nathaniel  A.  Darien 

r-ughsh  1 .  K.  I,  Man's  Bluff  Keniiie  Johti,  v>  r,  Waierloo  Quartermau  K.  Ricfborouffh 

KrwiQ  J.  M.  1 8,  Indian  Town  18  min. ;  27  ebhs.;  2,'236  com.  Siiles  J  C  ic  c  Ddrien 

Howe  Georre,  pro/  Columbia  .   „     ,   ,  -  ^        .  Winsion  I>.  M.'io  c,  Bry«n  C  H 

Harri ngton  J.  s  t,  Mou nl  C ho  6.  Fregbyteru  of  Georgia,  lo  min. ;  5  chhs. ;  268  com. 

James  Robert  W.  BradJeyvillo  Baker  D.  lo  c,  savauuah,  Ga. 

Synod  of  Mississippi  and  South  Alabama, 

«f '■  ^l^f^!*'^  ^t  ^»**«»(W«-    Carothera  J.  N.  Centreville  3.  Prnbutery  of  Tombigbee, 

Blair  W.  C.  **,  Natchez  Cunningham  A.  N.  *  s,  Moul-  Archibald T.  ss,  Columbus,Misg, 

Chase  B.*«,  do  gomerv  Byingion  C.  s «,  do 

Chamberlain  J.  d  D,*»,pnf*,  Cuiftiingham  R.  M.  d  d,  to  c,  Houhkin   E.  /,  Fort  Towsoo. 

Rodney  Tuscaloosa  Ark  Ter. 

Fulienwider  P.  H.  *  «,  Jaynes-  Davis  T.  P.  io  Cj  Columbus         Kingsbury  C. «  *,  Columbus 

o ^''h       ,  n         ^      «         P/*>'..'''  ."•  ^P^wgfi^'ld  Smart  T.  C.  *  «,  Coiiiugin  Port 

Hoichison  J.  R.  *  *,  East  Baton  Haddm  Inaac,  »  »,  Marion  Wright  A.  mi»s,  Fort  Towsoo 

Rouge,  La.  Hoi  ma  n  R.  « c,  Washington  Arkaiis.  Ter.  ' 

Hagainan  A.  Natchez  Hiilhoiise  J.  s  #,  Greensborough  Wrjgiii  D.  *  »,  Columbus 

Hazard    S.   H.  Woodward's    Kennedy  R.  W.  B.   Y.  w  c,  Williams  L.  S.  miss,  Little  Riv- 
.^^^^  Spriiifffield  er  Lick,  Ark  Ter 

Holt  David  R.  10  c  Mariin  J^  »  *,  Clinton  8  min. ;  10  chhs.  j  420  com. 

Montgom<fry  Wm.  Fayette  M'Millan  Neil,  a  s,  Claiborne 

Moiiignmery  J.  L.  *  s,  St.  Fran-  Newton  Thomas,  to  c,  Ashville  4.  Prethytery  ofCHtaon. 

ci«ville  Poner  F.  H  » *,  Marion  Butler  Z.  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

BPCulloch  J.  U  Toller  Preston  David  R.  to  c  Comfort  D  pret,  Clinton 

Ogden  A.  O.  B.s  s.  East  Baton  Sample  A  H.  to  c.  Mount  Meigs  Dlckersou  A.  C.  /.  Manchester 

Rouge  Smith  S.  H.  io  c.  Prairi*tville       Douaii  P.  s  s,  Clinton 

Potts  (>eorge,  Natchez  Si  ration  J.  s  «,  Greenville  Moore  G.  «  «,  Harring's  Store 

Smyiie  J.  w  c.  Toller  Warren  John  B.  io  c,  Ibberville  Marshall  M.  M.  io  c,  Nashville, 

Vancoiirt  J.  H.  *  a,  Kingston  Parish,  La.  Tenn. 

15  min,;  84  chhs.;  591  com.       Williams  W.  H.  Tuscaloosa       Newton  A. »  «,  Livingston 

Wiihei spoon  T.  S.  ««,Lownde9-  Kickhow  J  to  r.  Port  Gibson 
2.  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,     borough  8  min. ;  5  chhs. ;  103  com, 

Alexander  T.  Selma,  Ala.  22  miu.)  34  chhs. ;  1,714  coo). 

Bradshaw  F.  s  $,  Mount  Meigs 

**  This  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  under  one  General  Asiem- 
biy  of  bishops  and  ruling  elders,  styled  cnmmissioners,  which,  with  the  delegates  from 
correfitponding-bodies.  in  May  last,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons, 
comprehends,  according  to  the  returns  now  in  my  possession,  twenty-two  synods ;  one 
hundred  and  eleven  prr^bifterien ;  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  ordained  bithops ; 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  Ikentiaies  ;  making  two  thousand  and  seventy  teachers  of  the 
gospel  ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  candulates  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  minis* 
try;  twenty-five  hundred  churches;  and  two  hundred  thirty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  communicants.  Our  increase  during  the  last  year  has  been  In 
bishops  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  in  licentiates  ten,  in  candidates  nine,  in  ordained 
and  licenced  preachers  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in  churches  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, and  in  commnnicants  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  com- 
municants added  on  examination  last  year  were  twenty-ihree  thousand  five  hundred  and 
furty-six ;  being  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  less  than  were  reported  in  1839, 
as  added  in  (he  same  way.  Seven  th<lu<iAnd  two  hundred  and  fifly-two  were  added  last 
year  by  certificate  from  other  churches,  or  passed  from  one  of  our  congregations  to 
another,  being  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  more  than  were  received  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  year  previous.  The  total  of  additions  now  reported,  is  thirty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-eight.  Of  these,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  must 
be  considered  as  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  who  have  deceased,  or  been  dismissed 
or  suspended,  or  who  were  at  the  time  ot  making  the  reports  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
the  care  of  one  session  to  another,  or  who  for  some  reason  have  not  been  reported  as 
members:  leaving  as  above  stated,  the  net  gain  in  communicants  of  1833,  over  the  whole 
number  of  1832,  at  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  baptisms  now  re- 
turned, amount  to  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty ;  of  which  aix 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  were  of  adults,  fourteen  thousand  and  thirty-five  of 
infants,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  persons  not  distinguished.  The  baptisma 
of  1882  exceeded  those  of  1883  by  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three.  The 
Ainds  reported  as  having  been  collected  in  the  year  preceding  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  lapl 
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General  Aeiemb1|r,  were  fat  Mitt  loir art  PmtFotn,  aeTeDty-Mz  fkoomd  limr 
hundred  twenty  dollam  and  thirty- nine  cents ;  for  defnaying  the  eipenses  of  Comm is- 
eiOHEBt  to  the  AMembly,  four  tlioa<Mnd  fix  hundred  ei^ty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-eight 
cent*;  for  different  Theological  Semi]vabie«,  six  ihouAod  three  hacdred  eleven 
dollars  and  twenty-three  cents ;  for  the  Education  of  poor  and  pious  youth,  priodpiily 
wiih  reference  to  their  becoming  ministers  <  f  the  fospel,  forty-seven  tbot^aod  one  hun- 
dred filty-three  dollars  and  sixty-fi«'e  cents;  and  for  the  CoiiTiirGEiiT  Expexscs  of 
the  Assembly,  eight  hundred  ninety-two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents:  which  give  i 
total  of  one  humlred  thirty-five  tisousaiid  four  hundred  sixty-seven  dollars  and  ttreoty- 
two  cents  collected  for  chariiable  uses.  This  sum  is  leas  than  the  total  for  the  nine 
objects  in  1832,  by  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollan  and  sity-feren 
cents.  Eleven  presbyteries  have  made  no  returas  of  any  eollectkms;  and  four  have  re- 
ported only  on  the  coiomisfloner's  fund.  In  all  the  presbyteries,  there  are  serenl 
churches  which  have  made  no  reports  on  any  subject,  for  some  lime  past;  and  mnm 
which  have  never  returned  so  much  as  the  number  of  their  communicanls  snce  1  bare 
been  stated  clerk.  Our  statistics,  however,  are  much  more  complete  than  they  fonDeriy 
were ;  and  roust  be  regarded  as  a  near  approximation  to  an  exnct  statement  of  the 
numbers  and  operations  of  our  whole  body.'* — Staled  CUrk. 

Hrformrl  Sutcft  <!CIittrrfc* 

The  Sjrnod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  will  bold  its  next  meeting  in  tbe  Citjof 
New  York,  on  the  first  Wednesilay  in  June,  1834,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  Thojui 
M.  Staon G,  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  Suted  Clerk. 

PARTICULAR  SYNOD  OP  NEW  YORK. 

L  Crowtf  •/ JVc«  York.         Ehin(«  CL  C,  MiDinink  and  Ma-         &  OmMMit  tf  Umg  UlttL 
Baldwin  E.,  New  York,  Hoostoo  tt.     Iiakkainak.  Beattw  Juho,  Nnw  Uir«tdiL 

Bourne  George,  do.    ».  c  Fither  I.  M.,  Bedrolnflter.  Crowkshank  Wm.,  FlaUaadi  wd 

Brodheftfl  J.,  o.  d.  do  Broome  n.      Howe  Saninel  R.,  New  Bmnswick.      New  Liou. 
Brown  lee  W  C,  o.  d.  do.  Colleg i-  Mee«ler  A.,  Raritao.  IVmarevt  Janes,  WilliaiiiibvglL 

ate  church  Rie*t  Henry  L.,  Spotawood.  Dwight  M.  W.,  Brooklfo. 

Bruah  Wm.  New  York,  I.  Shulu  J.  1.,  Boekawaj  and  Leba-  I<at«.tgb  I.  P.,  Graveaeod. 

DeWitt  T.,  D.  D.  do.  Coil^i^iato  ch.      Don.  Otieraon  Jaa.,  N.  Uemprtead  ud 

PuboU  George,  do.  Franklin  al.        Van  Vrmnkpn  9.  A.,  Prenhold.  (ijater  Bay. 

Jack8<in  John  P.,  Fordham.  Wilaon  A.  D  North  Branch.  Behoonmaker  J^  Newtowa  ud  Ji- 

Kip  Franeia  M.,  N.  York,  Ninth  iL  Zabriskie  J.  L-,  Hilt«borough.  maica. 

Knox  John,  d  d.  da  Collegiate  eb.       10  min.;  14  ehba.;  1,769  eoao.     Strong  Tboa.  M.,  Flathnth. 
Labngh  A.  1.  do.  v.  e.  8  min.-;  11  ebba.;  577  cool 

Labagh  laaae,  do.  w.  c  4.  ClaaHr  e/  Bergnu 

MarteluB  N.  l.,Greonwieh.  Abeel  GoaiaTua,  Belville.  7,  CUsMofPhUaddpkiM. 

Smith  l'ho#.  G.  Tarrytown.  Boice  I.  (y.,  Bcraen  Neck.  Bomatead  i>i.  A.,  Hanaroak. 

Van  Pbit  Peter  I.  Statcn  laland.      Cornell  F.  F.,  Muntvilte.  Halary  A.  O,  N.  Ic H.  6amp(aa. 

Vermohi  C.  C ,  Haerlem.  Derouod  1.  8.,  Pumptoo.  Hoermanee  Heorj,  Blaweobarfk 

Weetbrook  C.  D.,  d.  d.  New  York,  IKiryea  John,  «.  c.  Labagh  P.,  Hailingea 

».  c  Duryfta  P.  Engliah  Neighborhood.  LivingetcmG.R.,D  d  Pbiltdfllpkii' 

17  min.;  11  ebbs. ;  9^  com.      Knypera  Z  H.,  Ponds. Preakneoa,Jbo.  I^dlow  G.,  New  Aianoaek. 

Raymond  H  A.,  Fairfield  Bears  J.  C,  Philadelphia. 

SL  fieatA  Clastit  tf  Ktm  Ttrlu    Romeyn,  J.  V.  C,  Uackonrack.         Van  hi^uw,  North  Brtack. 
Alburtia  John, «.  c  Ta Image  J.  R.,  Pom|4oa  Plaloi.  8  min.;  8 ehba.;  1/171  eoOi 

Ambler  Jame«,  v.  c  Taylor  B.  C,  Bergnn. 

Bogart  n.  9 , «.  e.  XI  min. ;  15  cbba. ;  1,196  eon.  8.  Clm»ti$  tf  PmtgkkuftU. 

Day  R.  V ,  Now  York, «.  e.  Gaboon  W.  Jr.,  Hyde  t^rk. 

Janaway  i.  J.  d.  d.  New  Bnms>  5.  Clouts  of  Paramiu.  Cuyler  C.  C.  o.  o.  Phii%delphit. 

wiek,  N.  J.  «.  c  Bogardua  \V.  R.,  Aquackinonck.      Fither  6.  B.,  FiahkilL 

Kirkland  R.,  «.  e.  Christie  J.  ?.,  Warwick.  Hardenburgh  J.  R  Rhinebeek. 

Knonae  Charlm,  Manhattan.  Cole  laaae  IX,  Totowa,  9d  eh.  Heyer  Wm.  S.,  Fi«hklil  Uodiitg' 

Mattbewa  J.  IL,  d.  d.  New  York,  Eliinge  W.,  Totowa  111  cb.  aod  Holmee  B.,  Litblinsow. 

South  eh.  Parnmua.  Kittle  A  N.,  Red  Book. 

Mm'ker  8.  H  ,  Buahwiek.  Goftchiua  &,  Saddle  river  and  Paa-  V^dder  B.,  Greeobmb  ud  Tigh- 

M* Murray  W.,  New  York,  Market      gack.  kaniek. 

•t.  LAn*ing  N ,  Toppen.  Whitehead  CL,  HepemlL 

19  min.;  6ebha.;  l,183oom.      Warner  Alex.  H.,Clarkalowii.  9aua.;  llchha.;  lJB85coa> 

Wynkoop  J.,  W.  and  New  Hemp- 

9L  dofsm  ofXew  Brunswick,        atead  and  Ram^ho. 
Baakmaa  J.  T.  B ,  Middletown.  8.  min. ;  11  ehba. ;  1^988  ooa. 

PARTICULAR  SYNOD  OP  ALBANY. 

1.  Cl»ssis  ofJlOanf.  Kiaaam  8.,  Bethleban  and  Jemaa*  Wilmn  Joasph,  Waitarlo. 

Anwrman  T.  A., «.  c.  lem.  10  mia. ;  19 abba. ;  I^ 

Bronk  R.,  Waahingtoo  and  Gib-  Ludlow  J.,  d.  d.,  Albaoj. 

boniTllie.  J.oak  Matthiaa,  L  9.  CUtssU sf  Rnstd§tr» 

Farria  laaae.  Albanjr.  flearle  Jar.,  Coxsaekla.  flarraCioa  G.  I.,  mufnmt^ 

"^      V,UaiseaBdB»laM.  yaaBMasn-«-*^»i,  UftftCMi 
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Lfrlr'lo  J.  A^  Gr^mbtmh. 
Oitrandev  S.,  llim>iiiingroT6. 
BinkkM  J.'«Cob,  K inderhunk. 
Sliijrtor  Rickird,  Uliivernck. 
V.I II  Cle«rCuriieliu«,  Athens. 
VunLiewJ.U  l/wxitnmi  KMkatom. 
Vhii  SaiitViMird  £*.,  ^chiMidiick. 
V\  yckuif  I.  N..  CHiakill. 
Wynkuop  P.  d  ,HiM>idulfl  and  Ghent. 
11  miti. ;  J  4  elilia.;  1,781  com. 

a  CloMsit  nf  Ultttr, 
Rojca  Win.,  Woodstuck. 
Gonnmn  John,  Kiiistun. 
<liitrnnder  H.,  SHiigiTtiea. 
OvrrliBgh  P.  A.,  Flatbu<>h. 
dnaw  Jiiin«*  B,  Dushville  Falls. 
RotMa  El,  Aflhdkan. 
Van  r>yck  C  r^,  Marbletowo. 
Vnn  Kuren  B.,  Eaupa*. 
Van  l^iiida  <>.,  .N«w  FhIib. 
WeKiriM  B  B..  E«ichi*»ier  4t  Clove. 
10  min. ;  11  cbha. ;  1,366  cooi. 

4.  Clm*4i$  ^  fVtukington, 
Bcgarduo  C,  w.  c. 
Jtoyd  H.  BC.  ^Nrntn^a. 
Fuiidn  J.  i>.,  Union  Village. 
Ijaing  J..  Argyiu. 
a*tr«e\a9  A.  A.,  Pchifhtie«ke. 
BehcmiifiiakAr  R  L.  VVaterfurd. 
Thomason  U  R.,  Fori  Miller. 
7>iia.i  10«bha.;  [1S5  reported.] 


5.  Clasnt  tf  9ck§n§cUif* 
Blair  R.  I.,  w.  e. 
Bo^ardus  N.,  ticlderberg. 
liuyit  J..  Rotterdiim. 
Lock  wood  L.  R.,  Prtncotown. 
Murphfty  J.,  Glonviile. 
Roiiii>yii  1* ,  w.  c 
Slingerliind  ll,Gleaville. 
iSiet'ie  J.  B.,  10.  c. 
Van  Vechten  J.,  Schenectady. 
Van  Wa^enen  J.  H.,  Niskeu'no. 
Yutea  J.  A.,  w  e. 

11  mill.;  10  ebba.;  1,401  com. 

6.  Classis  of  Montfamery. 
Chittoodoa  A.  B.,  Glen  and  llarlea- 

ton. 
H<Higf>n    J.    W.,  Mapletowo  and 

Ciirryiilown. 
Kptchnm  1.  ej.,  Stooe  Arabia  and 

Ephrala. 
M.inly  J ,  Manh«!im. 
Pitcher  J.  H.,  Herkimer  and  Ger. 

Plaitf. 
Fpiiiuer  J   P..     do. 
Biftvnnnon  J  ,  Florida. 
Siiykpr  H.  II.,  e%t.  Johnsvillo. 
WelU  R,  ConajdIiMrie. 

9  min.;  ISchba.;  1,510  com. 

7.  CltMsi*  o/SekokarU* 
Basler  Benjamin,  U 


Oarretson  J.,  Middlebargh. 
Gray  John,  w.  c. 
Myer«  A.  II.,  Beaverdani. 
Paige  W.,  Brooine. 
Suliibury  W.,  Ulcnbeim. 
Stimpnon  II.  B.,  «.  e. 
Weidinun  P.,  ticbohiirie. 

8  min.;  13cliba.;  l,196oo«i. 

8.  Classis  of  Cayugm, 
Rennet  A.,  IjoUi 

Bethonc  Q.  W..  Utica. 
Gregory  Oaear  H  ,  Farmeraviile. 
ilHmround  3.,  Owiuco. 
tloffuian  A.,  ('tto. 
Man  A   M..  Ithica. 
Mandevilie  H ,  Gonera. 
Rogifrt  L.  Cat  (ill. 
Wiiek  (y.  R.,  t'MTolino. 
Yatit  A.,  D.  D.,  Chitipnenga 
10 min.;  ISchitt.;  1,113 com. 

9.  Clttsns  of  Oronf§, 
Bovier  J-  H.,  i^hawangunk 
KdwnrdMT.,  II  «.,  Wurtsboro*. 
Lee  R  I*.,  Monlgomery. 
Switz  A.  J.,  V\°arwBniinf. 
Ten  K>ck,  J.  B.,  Berea. 
Vandervi^ir  F.  H.,  New  Tlorley. 
Van  Vechlen  tf ,  Bloumingburgh. 
Ward  J.  W..  Now  Prnniicct. 

8  min.;  9  chba. ;  670 cook 


^tottistatit  Syfttcoiml  iKhtttcii* 

The  next  p^eneral  convention  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
October,  1835.  This  convention  is  at  such  a  time  every  third  year  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  preceding  convention.  The  church  in  each  State  is  entitled  to  a  representation  of 
both  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  representation  may  consist  of  one  or  more  deputies,  not 
exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chosen  by  the  convention  of  the  State.  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Whitk,  D.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  Presiding  Bishop. 


I.  EASTERN  DIOCESE. 

This  diocese  comprehends  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  I«Und.  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Viets  Gribwold,  D.  D.,  Salem,  Ms.,  Bishop. 
Rev.  Theodore  Edson,  Lowell,  Ms.,  Secretary.  Annual  meeting  last  Wednesday  in 
September. 


h  Msine, 
Meetlhg  of  the  Conrention  9d 
WedneadHy  of  June.    ^aUVBl 
CvTLaa.  Pnrtlaad,  Secietaiv. 

ClM(»imui  6.  T.,  D.  o.  PorthUKL 

Cbipp  Joel.  Gardiner. 

Hilliard  Timothy,  Gorham. 

Oliiey  Gideon  W.,  Portland. 

Ten  Broeek  P.  SL,  do. 

Vaojihan  J.  A.,  9aco.* 

Wolcoti  Calvio,  Bangor. 

S.  JV«»  UcmpeAtra. 
Meeting  of  the  Donvootion,  4th 
Wedoewdayof  June.    ALBsaT 
Cadt,  Concord,  Secretary. 
Berker  l)ariua,Cliarleiitowo. 
Burnioghs  C,  d.  o.,  PortaiMMitk 
Chaae  Mnaea  B..  Hopkinton. 


Fowie  Robort,  ilwldernesa. 
Hale  Benj..]»r«/,  Dnrtmotttb  CoIL 
RoweJ  B-Claremont. 
l^ooard  George,  tJorniab. 
McBurnej  Samuel,  Salmon  FaUi. 

3.  MoMsmehMMtU, 
C3Mivi»ntion  meeta  oo  tbe  third 
We'lneaday  of  June.    Rev.  Ax^ 
raao  U  BAUBv,N«wt<M,8ec'y. 


Rabcoek  Bamuol  E,  Dedham. 
Ballard  Edward.  Pittafinld. 
Bartlott  Jtiaiah  M.,  Camliridge. 
Baury  Airre*!  Lt.,  Newton. 
BlaRkall<tr  Henry,  Taunton. 
Biaiadale  Silat,  Aihfield. 
Bin kn  John  L.,  Soolb  Boetoa. 
Bo  vie  I  mac,  Biiston. 
Coit  Thoniaji  W..  Cambridge. 
Caswell  Henry,  Meibuen. 
Crnnwell  Williira,  B>.«toa. 
Diekinaon  R.,  Montasno. 
Eufftman  G.  C.  V.,  Marbbbead. 
Eaton  Aaa,  d.  d.,  Bomon. 
Edran  Theodore.  LiowelL 
Everett  Jamei,  Ckap.  U.  &  Ateoy. 
Foxcrofi  Fiancia  A. 
Gilbert  Sturgea,  Grant  Barrington. 
Goodwin  0.  L  B.,  Huttfln. 
Hnnkin*  Georce  F.,  Boatoa. 
Hicka  Galen,  Taunton. 
Howe  M.  A.  D.  W.,  Rnxbury. 
Jarvia  9^  F.,  d.  d.,  in  Europe. 
Knight  Henrv  C,  Rowley. 
liBoeb  Paoiei,  Q,uiacv. 
Moraa  Janoea,  o.  o.,  NewbaryperC 
Munroe  Epbraim,  HopkintoB. 
Potter  VVilliaa  T.,aainej. 
Prke  Josepli  fi.,  Ajoeabarj. 


BTehmond  J.  C,  Falem. 
Shaw  Samuel  B.,  Laneaboroofii. 
Stone  John  8.,  Boston. 
Strong  Titus,  Greenfield. 
Wainright  J.  M.,  o.  o.,  Boston. 
Wells  £.  M.  P..      do. 

4.  RkoU  TtUmd, 
Meeting  ia  oo  the  Mcond  Toea- 
day  in  June.    Rev  Geo  ana  W. 
Hathawat,  Warren, fihtcretarfr 

Bristed  John.  Brintol 

Brown  Jos  M.,  Smithfield. 

Burgo  l^muel,  NortH  Kingston. 

Clerk  John  A.,  Providence. 

Cooke  Jumes  W.,  Louadale. 

Crocker  N.  R,  d.  o.,  Provtdenee. 

l)o  Wolfe  Erastuv, South  Kingstosr 

Fenner  Joseph,  Portsmouth. 

Hathaway  O.  W.,  Warion. 

Naah  Sylveater,  Eaat  Greenwich. 

PerJc  Francis,  Waterfonl. 

Tart  Georite.  Nortl.  Providenoe. 

West  John,  NewpnrL 

Wheaton  Salmon,  Newport. 

Total  in  the  difOoaBe,  fiSb 
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n.  DIOCESE  OF  VERMONT. 

K^  Ker.  Johh  Henkt  Hopxixs.  D.  D  .  B^hop,  Bvrfinirtop.    Mcetn^  Urt  Wed- 
Dewljy  iQ  May.     Rev.  Silas  A.  Cbaive,  Mi<idlebury,  SecreUrj. 

Cha«e  <:irlion.  B«'towt  Palis.  Hick*  Joh'«  A^  Ra'^tid. 

Oan^  f*iU«  A^  .%l..'<:!»;S«jf  jr.  Hori'»n  W  I'lim.  VVi"  Uor. 

FiyChark*.  Wr;*- .fv>«  Jc  Miltoo.  McllonaM  L^wif  S}»«>i»><jrne. 
^utft  Laman.  A'h'^iion.  Parker  BL  ('.  C^  Wi«M)«tock. 

Hmtd  As  B^  liisks^M  lb  SLeUoo.    PieiMO  Jacob,  GuiiTord. 


Ptek  K.  ^RTUhiralc 

e^bi-seJohaT.PurMd. 

CftbioeJ 


Teu],14 


III.  DIOCESE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Church  BRowifCLL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D,  BUbop,  Hartfard.  IfediD; 
•ecoiMl  Tuesday  io  Oclober.    Rev.  William  J  art  is,  Cbatbam,  Secretary. 


Andrew*  G.  B. 

Atwaier  II.  K,  New  Frenoo  uid 

H'a«hin^oa. 
RaMwin  A«hli«>l  Oxford. 
BaMwm  n.  GuilfurdJcxS.Goiirord. 
Barlow  William 
Bntch  rSt#»ph#-n.  S*'t'fhuTf. 
Ben  ham  Krnjiirnin.  Brouk  field. 
Brail iry  C  W.,  Deibj  aod  Horn. 

phrejrtville. 
B«rhat>«  IXiniel,  D.  D.,  Plymoatli 

ftod  Newfuwn. 
Caenr  G.  V. 
Cornwall  Levi,  Chethir*. 
Coil  J.  H.,  Briijgeport. 
Coraun  I^evt  II ,  Windham  Ca 
Covell  Jim  8.  Broofcfieid. 
Croawell  H..  o.  d^  New  f laven. 
Curiii  William  A.,  Wailinyford. 
Cortia  William  P.,  New  lUvea. 
Davit  T.  J.,  GI««lenbMry. 
Eaatman  G.  C.  V.,  muf. 
Fuller  H«mivl,  Litchfield. 
GiiMMiJ.M.,8a/brook. 


Ge«»r  Alphcoa,  B«broii  and  ILUail- 

dam. 
Hnlfirn  R  A  ,  M*ri«l*n. 
Ii<.lc4mib  Fr*f**Tirk,  Watrrtowv. 
Uop^on  Oiirer,  t?alea  Brid^  and 

Bri.ha"!?. 
Hall  l^oniuel  R.R^ndinfr. 
liuniin^toD  fvotich   New  .Milford. 
IvfM   i-Idward  J.,  East  sad  North 

Hat  en. 
Ire«  Reahen,  Cheahtre. 
Jarri*  W  iliiam.  Chatham. 
Jewett  S.,  lAerbjrlb  HttinphfeyiTiDa. 
Jooea  Edward. 
Jone«  Isaac 

Judd  Reth«l,  D.  D.,  Cheshire. 
Keek'r  J.,  Uitcbeoekrille,  North- 

fieliL 
Kellu-g  R.  6.,  Brooklyn  it  Pomlfflt. 
Kemper  J  ,  d.  o.,  Norwalk. 
Marsh  Traman.  Liirhficld. 
Mitrgan  Allen  C,  Wateiboiy. 
Nobto  a  G  ,  Bridgeport. 
Paiidock  Seth  B.,  Norwich. 


PrinHle  Cbaooey,  Oxrerd. 
Puruy  1^  M ,  Sharon  It  SuMmj. 
fsn^  ^milh,  Mtddleteva 
RW«iter  R^  Moarue  It  TranWL 
Soul  I  io* .  Wo>«lbvrr. 
Sbi-fnrd  G.  C,  JFiraifonL 
Stniih  Till r Irs,  F^irfisU. 
Fm:tb  John  O^r^iaitborjfcGfiabr. 
St*^!e  A«hbel.  aius. 
Siraiioa  th moel  C,  Sewtowi. 
TcmUI  Ambfoae  S^  HsnlbrtL 
TtMid  Charkss  J.,  KidfefieU  tal 

New  Canaan. 
ToMlinsua  D.  G.,  MihMi  nd  Inl- 

lev  t  ifle. 
Torieo  Sitm».pnf  .V^n^mpmCA 
Walter  William  U.,  MiHbnL 
t^'arner  R^  Warehowe  Fuiot. 
WheatoQ  N.  &,  a  OS  fn*-*  ^'^ 

CflL 
White  George  8.,  ranterbvy. 
WHeos  Milioo,  Siosbory. 

63  clerfjiDflB. 


IV.  DIOCESE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Rt.  Rev.  Beitjamiit  Trkdwell  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  and  Profesnr  in  tlte 
General  Theological  Seminary.  Rev.  William  R.  Whittingham,  Kew  Yotki 
Secretary.     Meeting  first  Thursday  in  October. 


Adanw  Hirsn,  Bin|hampton. 

Adams  N.  H.,  mist.  Unaditla. 

Adams  Parker,  New  Hartford. 

A  Hanson ,  mut.  HobarL 

Andrews  Edward,  uigt. 

Anlhun  U.,  d.  d.,  New  York. 

Babcoek   D.,  migs.  DallatoD  an4 
Saratoga. 

Baldwin  A.  O.,  misg.  Tarin. 

Barrowa  L.  A.,  miss.  Choosogo  Co. 

Bartlett  11.  M,Rod  Hook. 

Bayard  L.  P.,  New  York. 

Beardiiley  S.  W..  Onondaga. 

Bennett  Alva,  Nassau. 

Bennett  Moaes  P. 

Berrlan  William,  d.  d.,  New  York. 

Binf  bam  Moore,  mt««.,  Hampton. 

Blakeslee  8.,  Otsego  and  Chenango 
Counties. 

BoUes  J.  A.,  Rochester. 

Bostwiek  W.  W..  Bath. 

firointnall  Thomas,  New  York. 

Bridgemnn  George. 

Brittan  1*.  A,  Now  York. 

Brown  David,  mtss. 

Brown  J.,  Newburg  it  New  Wind- 
•or. 

Brace  N.  F.,  M.  d,  Genera. 

Burt  M,  Anuterdam  and  W.  Charl- 
ton. 

Bosh  Leverett,  Oiford. 

Botler  David,  d.  d.,  Tror* 

Cairns  William  D.,  Hoflson. 

Campbell  Robert,  iKaratoga  Ga 

Carder  James  IX,  Ithica. 
William 


Garter  U,  New  Rocbella  and  East 

C  hester. 
Carter  Lucioa,  sttsc.,  Richford. 
Cisrk  J.  T.,  MtM.,  Skaoeateles  and 

M.iieellus. 
Clurk  O..  miss^  Delhi  k.  Walton. 
Clark  Thomas,  miss ,  Elmira. 
Clark  William  A,  d.  D.,New  York. 
Clarke  J.  P.  P.,  Goshen. 
Coit  Joe.  II.,  niiM.,  Plattsbarg. 
Crei|rhton  \Vm.,  d.  d..  New  York. 
Croes  Riibert  B. 
Crosby  A  lei.  H.,  Yonkers. 
Chimming  F.  H  ,CBRtletoa. 
Curtis  J.  W.,  New  York. 
Cutler  Beiij  C,  Brooklyn. 
I  hi  vies  Robert,  sstM.,  Niagara  Co. 
I>avi9  Edward.  Charlton. 
Davis  &,  Ont'ida  Castle. 
Dorr  Bcnj ,  Utica. 
Dowdiiey  John  Jr. 
Dyer  Palmer,  miss.,  Fyracoae. 
EMKlborn  Manton,  New  York. 
Ernst  John  P.,  Geneva. 
Fi«ke  Gca,  miss.,  Ortskany,  ttc, 
-Fiteh  Anfrasius,  Bloomingdaie. 
Forbes  John  M.,  Flushing. 
Fowler  &lwsrd  K.,  Monticelto. 
Frsser  Alex.,  sum.,  Cattaraugus 

Ca 
Freeman  R  H.,  EllicottTille. 
Fuller  Samuel,  Rens<«elaerviU» 
Garfield  John  M.,  Albany. 
Gsrran  Isaac,  Otsego  Ca 
Gear  £.  G.,  Brown  villa. 
OilbartJ.D.,BigFlattaL 


Gregorr  H.,  miss^  H« 
Gri:rg  John,  Athens. 
Ilaight  Bvnj  I.,  Sew  YorL 
Halt  Richard  D.,  Hempstead. 
Hammcl  Wm.,  New  York. 
Harris  Robert  W.,  White  Phiia 
Hart  Abram  B.  New  YorL 
Hart  Wm.  H ,  WaMen. 
Haakeii  Samuel,  .New  Bochelk 
Hawks  F.  L.,  ».  o^  New  Yort 
llickox  Burton  H .  Pklrnyn. 
Holcomb  O.  P.,  wis*-,  W'indksm. 
Uol lister  A.  S.,  aiuv., Msuiio*  sod 

Fayetteville. 
Hooker  Herman. 
Hubbard  Reuben,  Grtnvilk 
Httddart  Richard  T.,  New  YorL 
BuglMS  John,  OtM^o  tadCfasosor 

Co.  . 

Homphrsy  A.,  Waddisfteii  m* 

Morristown. 
Hantinfion  l>..  HsipsmiHa. 
Huse  Naihnniel,  Paris 
Jackson  William,  New  YorL 
Jcliffe  Hiram,  North  ^\wn, 
Johnson  E  M.,  Rmi>LI]ra. 
Johnsons  R.,  Hyde  PkrL 
Johnson  Wm.  L.,  Jamsiea. 
Jones  I^t,  miss..  New  YorL 
Jones  George,  Chmp.  O.  &  iA*»> 
Judah  H.  vL  Troy. 
Kearny  R.,  miss.,  Onurlo  Go. 
Keese  Wm  \j„  Albany.        ^^ 
Kingsbury  Nathaa,8utt  of  Nt- 

ware. 
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Lyell  ThoB^  d.  d.,  New  York. 
mcCwLftj^  miss.^  Oiwogo  Co. 
MeCabe  Charles,  Milton. 
McCaliam  1'.  K.  M. 
AleViear    John,  d.  d.,   Colambia 

OolJem. 
Mason  R.  S.,  d.  d.,  ^tm.,  GencTR. 
Aleaehem  Thomas,  Alleghany  Co. 
Bietcalf  Kondriek,  miM.,  Le  Roy. 
Milnor  James,  o.  d.,  Now  York. 
Minor  T. 

Moofs  RaTJd,  Staton  Island. 
Muhlenburg;  Wm.  A.,  Flushing. 
Nurrav  Rafus,  Mayvilio. 
Nash  Uaniel,  Otseg^o  Co. 
r«  iehols  Samool,  Bedford. 
T>7orthrop  B.,  miss.,  Perry viile. 
Norton  G«o.  H.,  Richmond. 
Pardee  Amos. 
Peck  Isaac,  Trov. 
Perry  M.  A.,  Holland  Patent. 
Phillips  Jos.  A.,  Cow  Neck. 
Phinney  Sam.,  Newburf;h. 
Porter  6.  S.,  mUs^  Fredonia. 
Potter  Alonzo,;^o/,  Union  College. 
Potter  Horatio,  Albany. 
Pound  Jesse,  Seneca  Falls. 
Powell  Wm.,  Westchester. 
Prentiss  Jofl~  Catskill. 


Proel  A.  P.,  Union  College. 
Pundorson  Epbraim,  miss.y  Cairo. 
Pyne  Thos.,  Brooklyn. 
Rcod  John,  d.  o.,  Pouehkeepsie. 
Reed  Thos  C,  prof.,  Union  Coll. 
Richmond  Wm.,  New  Vork. 
Rogers  Joshaa  M. 
Rowlands  Samuel. 
Rudd  John  C,  d.  d..  Auburn. 
Salmon  Richard,  Jeddes. 
Sarros  G.  H.,  Jamaica. 
Schroeder  J.  F.,  New  York. 
Soabury  C,  Setauket  and  Islip. 
Poahury  Samuel,  Flushing. 
Fearlo  Addison,  Detroit  Mills. 
l?plkrig  Jamefi,  Pompey. 
•Shelton  Geo.  A.,  Newtown. 
Bhelton  Wm.,  Buffalo. 
Sherwood  Rpoben,  Ulster. 
Shimeail  R.  C,  Canandaigua. 
Smodeii  A.,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Smith  Hugh,  miss,,  do. 
Smith  Lucius. 

Smith  Oriiamus  H,,  Otsego  Co. 
Spalding  Ernntu?. 
Stebbins  Cyrus,  Waterford. 
Staunton  Wm.,  Lyons  &  Palmyra. 
Sunderland  James,  rhillipstown. 
Stokes  J.  dl,  miss.,  Medina. 


Tappan  J.  M^  mUs^  Stillwater,  fcc 
Thibou  Lewis  Jr.,  miss.,  ADgelica. 
Thomas  VVm.  B.,  Doanesburgh. 
Thompson  Jamei,  Durham. 
Tiffany  F.  T,  Cooperstown. 
Troadway  A.  C,  Johnstown. 
Tremaine  F.,  Chenango  Co. 
Turner  S.  H.,  o.  d.,  pro/.,  N.  York. 
Vanhorne  F.,  Coldenham. 
Van  Klecck  Robert,  FisbkilL 
Van  Ingen  John  V. 
Verren  Antoine,  Columbia  Coll. 
Warner  T..  Chap.  West  PtnnL 
Weber  Wm.  M.,  mm.,  FairfieM. 
Wheeler  Eli.  Little  Neck. 
Wheeler  U.  M.,  Johnstown. 
Whipple  P.  L.,  Lansingbnrgh. 
Whitehoose  H.  J.,  Rochester. 
Whittingham  Wm.  R.,  New  York. 
Williams  Eloazer. 
Williams  Peter,  New  York. 
Withington  William. 
Woodward  John  W. 

180  clergynMB. 


V.  DIOCESE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


Rt.  Rev.  George  Washington  Doane,  D.  D.,  Bisliop.    Rev.  John  Crobs,  New 
Brunswick,  Secretary.     Meeting  last  Wcdnestlay  in  May. 

Arnold  S.  P.,  Freehold. 
Barry  E.  D.,  d.  d.,  Jersey  City. 
Beasley  F.,  d.  d.,  Trenton. 
Chapman  James,  Perth  Amboy. 
Croes  John,  Now  Brunswick. 
Douglas  Vv.,iifMJi., Piscataway,&c. 
IJunn  Clarkson,  Newton. 
Freeman  R.  H.,  miss.,  Warren  Go. 


Finch  II.,  Shrewsbury  and  Middle- 
town, 
nondfirnon  M.  H.,  Newark. 
Holntns  Bonjamin,  Orange. 
Jaqucs  P.  Ji.,  iRi.ff.,  Knowlton,  Set. 
Mniton  II.  M  ,  Salem,  dec. 
Matthews  Matthew. 
Morehouse  Geo.  ¥.,  Mt.  Holley. 


Nash  Normnn,  Swodeeborongh. 
Peters  Hewlet  K.,  Morrlttowo. 
Rarr  Samuel,  Camden. 
Ward  J.  M.,  Spotswood. 
Williams  Charles,  d.  d.  Burlington. 
Williston  Ralph,  Patterson. 

S2  clergymen. 


VI.  DIOCESE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Rt.  Rev.  W1L1.1AM  White,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  senior  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
and  rector  in  Philadelphia.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D,  D.,  Assistant 
Bishop.  Rev.  Wxli^iam  C.  Mead,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Secretary.  Meeting  third 
Tuesday  in  May. 


Abererombie  J.,  d.  d.,  Philadelphia.  Douglass  J.  M.,  Philadelphia 


Alden  Charles  H.,  do. 

Allen  Thos.  G.,  do. 

Ayres  Robert,  Franklin. 
Beasley  F.  W. 

Bedell  G.  T.,  o.  d.,  Philadelphia. 
Bowman  Samuel,  Lnncastor. 
Bo^d  George,  Philadelphia. 
Brinckle  S.  C,        do. 
Bryant  Wm.,  do. 


Morton  Henry  J.,  Philadelphia. 
Perkins  Wm.S.,  Bristol. 


Buchanan  E.  Y.,  Mcadfille.  .u^^l,.  .^j.u<.  ...,  ^.... — .^.~-  - 

Bull  L.,  East  Nantmoal,  Church-  James  John  VV.,  Philadelphia. 

town,  &.C 
CharolMrs  C,  Lowistown. 
Clay  J.  C,  Philadelphia. 
Clemson  J.  B.,    do. 
Cooper  J.  6.,      do. 
Crus6  C.  F.,        do. 
Colton  A.  S.,       do. 
Colton  C.  A.,  Bristol. 
Cole  G.  W.,        do. 
Davis  Robert,  Philadelphia. 
Davis  John. 


Drake  G.  C,  Bloom.«burgh. 

Dupuy  Charles  M.,  Philadelphia.  Pigott  Robert,  Philadelphia. 

Freeman  L.  N.,  miss.  Rw«  VVm.  H.,  Del.  end  Chester  Ca 

Glover  ncnnct,    do.  Rono  Francis,  Beaver  Ca 

Good  Caleb  I.,  Bristol.  Reynolds  J.,  Porkiomen  Sl.  Norns- 

Hare  Geo.  B.,  Carlisle.  town.               „. ..  ^  .  ♦.. 

Henderson  Raymond,  Philadelphia.  Ridgoloy  G.  W.,  Philadelphia. 

Hilton  Wm.,  miss.  Rodney  John,  Jr.,  Gerroantown. 

Hutchins  Benj ,  PhiJadelphia.  Sclden  6.  W.,  Beaver  Co. 

Jacobs  Cyrus  H.,  Lancaster  Cob  Sheets  George.,  Oxford  and  Lower 


Jaquctt  Joseph,  do. 

Kirk  Georgt;,  miss. 

Lacey  Wm.  B.,  d.  d.,  Pittsburgh 

Lord  S.  S.,  miss.,  Athens. 

M'Coskry  S.  A.,  Reading. 

Marks  Sam.,  miis. 

Marsdon  John  M.,  Gettysburg. 

May  James,  Wilkosbarre. 


Dublin. 

Smith  George  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Smith  I.,  Davisville  and  Sunburj. 
Stem  Nathan,  Ilarrisburgh. 
Taylor  John,  Pittsburch. 
Tyng  Stephen  H.  d.  d.  Pbiladelpbit* 
Thorn  J.  V.  E.,  Carlisle. 
ITpfuld  George,  o.  n.,  Pittsbargh. 
Van  Pelt  Peter,  Philadelphia. 

do. 


Mead  Wm.  Cooper,  d.  d.,  Philadel-  Wilmer  Simon, 

phia.  Wilson  Bird,  d.  d..  New  York. 

M intzor  Goo.,  miss,  Wiltbank  James,  Philadelphia. 


71  clergymen. 


De  Lancey  Wra.  H.  d.  d.  Philadel-  Montgomery  J.  o.  d.,  Philadelphia. 

phia.  Moore  R.  C.  Jr.,  do. 

De  Ftti  J.,  PotUville.  Morgan  R.  U.,  miss. 

VII.  DIOCESE  OP  DELAWARE. 

Rev.  Isaac  Pardee,  Wilmington,  Secretary.    Meeting  Saturday  next  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  June. 

Davis  H.  L.,  D.  V.  Middletown.        Higbee  Dan.,  Lewea^c  Georgtttown.  Piwtmaaa  WMN.CMtle. 
Hedgoa  C.  a,  Wilmington.  Pardee  Isaac,  Wilmington.  0  clergymen. 
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Vra.  DIOCESE  OP  MARYLAND. 

Rt.  Rer.  William  Murray  Stoitk,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  resdiog  at  Sali^rary,  Somenet 
county.    Richard  M.  Hall,  Baltimore,  Secretary.    Meeting  last  Wednesday  in  May. 

Addifon  W.  D.,  G«org«towii,  D.  C.  tiuriioR  Ho^b  T.  Mackeaheimer  G.  L^  Qmm  Am 

Ainuith  Heorj,  Westmiotter.  Hatch  P.  W.,  Washingtoii,  IX  6.         p.  Prtnoe  Georfe  Cou 

Aulia  C.  C,  8l  Tbomu'i  p.  Bal-  IJawley  Wm.,        da  Hiicbell  R.  H.  a,  Great  Milh,  St 

timore  Co.  Henahaw  J.  P.  IL,  d.  d^  Baltimora.     Maiy^  Co. 

Barlow  Joho  V.,  Baltiowi*.  UigbM  E.  Y-  iiaTre  de  Giaoe.         Prool  R^  Dorfaan  pi  Ckmxkm  Ca 

Bayoe  Thomat,  Eaitoa.  UamphreT*  Hactor,  d  d,  Annapolis.  Beid  Thomas 

BiHopp  T.jQMima  Caroline  Co.  Jobni  H.  V. IX,  All SaioU'i  Fredo-  Robertaoo   J.  J.,   MMrioatrj  to 
Brook*  J.  T.,  GoorgetowOf  D.  C.  rick  Co.  Greoee. 

Blaaehard  J.  G.,  Annapolii.  Johns  John,  Baltimore.  Smallwood  Wm.  A^  Blidenihorp 

Chetlej  W.  F^  Calrert  and  Anne  Johns  Leonard  H.,  Cumberland.       Smith  P.  F.,  Georgetomi. 

Amodel  Ca  Jodm  C.  F.,  Cbeeter  p.,  Cbesier-  Spencer  Joe.,  d.  d.,  Su  MidiaePi, 
Claxton  John,  Leonardtown.  town.  Talbot  Ca 

Draoe  Robert  B.  Haferitown.  Jones  N.  M.,  All  Faith,  St.  llary^s.  Swan  John,  Upper  HarlbonNfk 

Doke  WiUtam,  Elkton.  Jndd  Jona.,  Great  Choptank.  Taylor  Fitch  W.,  AUen^  Fmh, 

Foreman  John.  Keech  John  R.,  Belle  Air.  Charles  Ca 

Gilllu  L.  G.,  Prince  Georfe%  Sec.  Laird  F.  H.  L.,  Newport.  Wilev  J.,  Worcester  Ca 

Hontfomery  Ca  Levio^n  William,  Baltimore.        Wihbercer  Christian,  RoekCWk. 

Goldsborouf  h  R.  W.,  Centrefllle.  MX^ormick  A.  T.,  Washinftoo,  D.  C  Wilmer  licmoel.  Port  Tobacco  C«. 

<3oodwin  U.  Bw,  Nottingham.  McElhiney  G.,  Somerset  p.,  Som-  Wyatt  Wm.  £.,  o.  o.,  BallisMie. 
Harris  M.,  Christ's  Church,  Prince      erset  Ca  Wright  L.  B. 

George  Ca  M'Keooey  J.  A.,  Sassafras  Neck.  51  clergyana 

IX.  DIOCESE  OP  VIRGINIA. 

Rt  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  and  rector  of  the  Mooo- 
mental  Church,  Richmond.  Rt.  Rev.  William  Meade,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Bishop, 
Millwood,  Frederick  county.  JoHir  G.  Williams,  Richmond,  Secretary.  Heetiog 
third  Wednesday  in  May. 

Adams  E., Christ  ch.,  Lancaster  Ca  Grammer  Joho,  Wyoming.  Mann  Charles,  Alexandria. 

Adie  Georxe,  Lecsbnrg.  Gunier  S.  S.,  Northampton  C.  U.      MoGuire  C.  C.,  Fiedericksboig. 

Andrews  C.  W.,  Millwood.  Hanson  F.  R.  McGuire  J.  P.,  Loretio. 

Bean  H.  II.  Hill  J.  H.,  Missionary  to  Greece.      Norris  A  lex.,  Charles  City. 

Berkeley  P.  F.,  Richmond.  Jones  W.  6.  H..  Orange  C.  U.  Page  C.  U^  New  Glasgow. 

Boyden  Ehea,  Norfolk.  Jackson  J.  C,  Winchester.  Parker  Ira,  Portsmooth. 

Cbevers  Mark  Lb,  Old  Point  Com-  Jackson  Thomas,  Richmond.  Smith  F.G.,  Lynchburg. 

fore  Jackson  William  M.,  Berryville.      Staele  William,  Halestone. 

Clapham  J.,  Mattoz  Bridge.  Jackson  William  G.,  Coventry.        Stewart  Annesley,  Alexaadrii. 

Cobbs  N.  H.,  New  London.  Jones  A.,  Sl  Andrews  p.,  Charlaa-  Swift  J.  8^  miss. 
Colo  John,  Gloucester,  C.  H.  town.  Syme  Andrew,  Ptotersbnig. 

Cooke  John,  New  Found  Mills.  Johnston  J.  C,  Alexandria.  Taliaferro  C.  GL,  Lonenburg  Ca 

-Crawford  Wm.,  Louisa  C.  U.  Keeling  Jacob,  Suffolk.  Tyler  J.  D. 

Dale  J.  M*6.  Keith  Reoel,  o.  o.,  pro/.,  Alexao-  Woart  J.  L.,  Alexandria. 
Doughen  James.  dria,  D.  C.  Wingfield  J.  H.,  PorUmontL 

Dresser  Charles.  Halifax  C.  H.  Lamon  A.  H.,  Madison  C.  H.  Woodbridgo  George,  Richmoei 

Dncacbet  H.  W.,  m.  d..  Norfolk.  Lee  Wm.  F.,  Richmond.  WoodTille  John,  (^Ipeper  C  H. 

Empie  Adam,  o.  d.,  Willianosburgh.  Lemmon  George,  Warrentoo. 

Friend  William,  Caroline  Ca  Lippitt  E.  R.,  vrs/.,  Alexandria,  55  obnTmen. 

Goldsmith  Z.  a,  Hampstead.  Kc.        '^ ''  -''*  •♦  •' 

X.  DIOCESE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Rt  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.  D.,  Raleigh,  Bishop.  E.  L.  Wiwslow, Ftyctte- 
TJlle,  Secretary.    Meeting  last  Wednesday  in  May. 

A-rery  John,  d.  d.,  Edenten.  Hawks  WHIiara  N.,  miss.  Saunders  John  H. 

Burke  John,  miss.,  Hanover  Ca  Miller  R.  J.,  SL  Andrews'  church,  Shaw  Robert,  Washington. 

Buxton  J.  &,  Fsvettovillo.  Burke  County.  Taylor  Lew  is,  mig*^  Bocks  OapeL 

Da<vis  Thomas  F..  Wadesborough.  Morgan  John,  Rowan  Ca  Wiley  P.  fi.,  Elizabeth  City. 

Freeman  George  W.,  Raleigh.  Mott  T.  &  W.,  miss. 

Goodman  G.  R.,  Newborn.  Norwood  William,  Scotland  Neck.  19  cleifymsa. 

Oteea  Willutm  M.,  Uillsboroogh.  Rogers  Setii  &,  mi$s^  Beaufort  Ca 

XL  DIOCESE  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Rt  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  and  rector  of  St  Michaers  Charch, 
Charleston.  Rev.  F.  Dalcho,  Charleston,  Secretary.  Meeting  second  Wednesday  in 
February. 

^^•™i'».?;^^"!?****"^"'  De  Laraux  F.  P.,  St.  Bartholo- Gadsden  Philip,  da 

Barnwell  W.  H.,  Pendleton.  mew^s  p.  Gerrais  Paul  T-  Colletoa 

CampbeU  a  J.,  Black  Oak  aad  the  Elliott  C.  P.  Prince  William*s  a     Gibbes  Allstoo,  Chartestoo. 

Roeka.  Field  John  S.  Glennie  Alexander,  Waceamaw. 

Si»pl«Jf  John  W.  Folker  P.  H.,  Cbarlestoa.  Eanckell  Christian,  Raddiftboto'. 

Cobia  Danml,  Charleston.  Fowler  Andrew,  Christ  ch.  p.  Keith  Paul  T.,  Winy  aw. 

CoDrerse  A.  L,  Claremoot  Fraser  H-  All  Sainu,  Waocamaw.  Lance  Maurice  tt,  Charleston. 

lM]skoF.,ii.i>.,Ghar]aitOD.  Gadadan  C.  E.,  d.  b.,  Charlestm.     Levenit  C.  &,  Grawvilk 
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IFElhenn  DaTid,  St  Helena  IiL  Sutledfe  F.  O,  do.  Walker  J.  R.,  Beaufort 

Blarsball  A.  W.,  Cheraw.  Taylor  T.  H.,  SuIIiiran'i  Island.  Wilaoo  Wm.  Is  St  Matthew*!  p. 

BIttcheli  Wm.  H.,  Charleston.  Thomas  EL,  Edisto  k.  Edingsrille.  Young  T.  J.,  St  Lake's  p. 

Phillips  Edward,  Camden.  Trapier  Paul,  James's  Island. 

Pogaon  Milwood,  Charleston.  Tschady  J.  J.,  Berkeley.  37  clergymen. 

XII.  DIOCESE  OP  GEORGIA. 

William  P.  Hunter,  Macon,  Secretary.  Meeting  second  Monday  in  April. 
*'  To  entitle  a  diocese  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  there  must  be  at  the  time  of  such  choice, 
and  have  been  during  the  year  previous,  at  least  six  officiating  presbyters  residing 
therein,  regularly  settled  in  a  parish  or  church,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  a  bishop,  and 
six  or  more  parishes  represented  in  the  convention  electing."  Two  or  more  adjoining 
dioceses  may,  however,  unite  and  choose  a  bishop. 

Barlow  T.  B^  St  Simon*s  Island.     Ford  Edward  E.,  Augosta. 

Bragg  S.  Gi,  Macon.  Neufville  Edward,  Savannah.  4  clergymen. 

XIII.  DIOCESE  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 

J.  W.  FooTB,  Natchez,  Secretary.    Meeting  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

Clond  J.  W.  Foz  Jamee  A.,  New  Orleans.  3  clergymen. 

Connelly  Pierce,  Natchez. 

XIV.  DIOCESE  OP  TENNESSEE. 

Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  D.  D.,  Franklin,  Bishop  Elect.  O.  M.  Fogo,  Nashville,  Sec- 
retary.   Meeting  last  Thursday  in  April. 

Chilton  John,  Jackson.  Norment  J.  H.,  Athens.  Wright  Thomas,  min^  Memphis 

Litton  S.  6.,  Nashville.  Stephens  Daniel,  o.  o.  and  Randolph. 

Mailer  Albert  A.,  d.  d.,  Clarksville.  Weller  George,  Nashville.  8  clergymen. 

XV.  DIOCESE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Rt.  Rer.  Bbwjamiw  Bosworth  Smitr,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  and  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
I.ezington.  Dr.  John  £.  Cooke,  Lexington,  Secretary.  Meeting  third  Thursday  in 
June. 

Adams  John  A.,  DanviUe.  Deacon  D.  H.,  miss.,  HenderKm.      Peers  a  O,  prss.,  Lexington. 

Ash  R.,  Shelbyville.  Giddiege  George  P..  Hopkinsville.    Ward  J.  do. 

Cleaver  Amoe,  Paris.  P^  D.  G.,  LooisviJle.  9  clergymen. 

XVI.  DIOCESE  OP  OHIO. 

RL  Rev.  Charles  Pettit  MIlvaine,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  and  President  of  Kenyon 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Gambler.  Rer.  William  Sparrow,  Gambier, 
Secretary.    Meeting  first  Wednesday  in  September. 

Allen  Ethan,  Dayton.  Gaion  Alvah.  Troy.  ?**«?"A  V^  Circleville. 

Avdelott  B.  P-  M.  D-  CTinclnnati.  Hall  John,  Unionville.  Sanford  A ,  Medina. 

BaosBianJ.P.Jr.,Norwalk.  M'EIroy  James  Delaware.  Smith  H.8L  Gambier. 

Brvan  J.  L.,  Boardman.  Morse  L  Steubenville  and  Cross  Sparrow  WilHam,  pr©/.,  Gambles 

Burr  Erastis,  Washington.  Creek.  ,^.*»'»*i/-I'J*«"*'*S' 

Ckswell  Henry,  Portsmouth.  Mnenchor  Jos.,  prflf.,  Gambier.        Wing  M.  T.  CjOambter. 

Davis  Seth,  deaveland.  Preston  William,  Colnmbos. 

Dennisoo  George.  Potter  D.,  Portsmouth.  IM  clergymen. 

Fitch  C.  W.,  rr^^  Gambier.  Peet  E.  W.,  ChiUicothe. 

XVII.  DIOCESE  OP  MICHIGAN. 

Bfeeting  second  Friday  in  June.    E.  Farwsworth,  Secretary. 

Cadle  Richard  F-  Green  Bay.  Freeman  S- Upsilanti.  O'Brien  John,  Monroe. 

Chaae  Philander,  n.  d.,  GUead.         Lyster  N.  W.,Tecamseh.  ^  cJergymen. 

XVin.   DIOCESE  OP  ALABAMA. 
The  Convention  of  Alabama  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May.    A.  P.  Baldwiw* 
Mobile,  Secretary. 

IvesCkleba,Demopolis,dtc         Pinoey  Norman,  Mobild.  3  clergymen. 

Lewis  a  &,  Toeealoosa. 
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The  General  ConTention  of  tbi<<  h/ody  meets  trienDiallj.  The  Dext  iceetifig  w9  be 
beld  at  Richmond,  Vir'^Mnia,  on  the  Ia«t  Wednesday  in  .April,  1<^,  at  10  o*cJ(Kk.  .4.  M, 
Rer.  Je«s£  Mercer  b  President  of  the  Corjrention :  Rev.  I>rs.  Sharp,  Kesdiick, 
Chapiht,  Brantley,  Wavlaxd,  Chapjlix,  Noel,  and  Rer.  Basil  )Iixlt, 
Vice  Preeideots ;  Hon.  IIcmax  Lincoln,  Bo^tca,  Tr€*2.iurer ;  Rer.  Lucius  Bclle», 
D.  D.,  BoslOD,  Corrc:<pOD(]in;;  Secretary;  Rev.  Prol.  Knowles,  Newloo,  MdS5.,Rec-:ri- 
iog  Seeretary ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Cone,  New  York,  is  to  be  the  Preacher  at  the  next  mee'^ii, 
and  Mr.  Mahlt,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sub>;itute.  The  Convention  was  formed  in  bl4, 
mt  Philadelphia.    The  next  meeiio^  is  the  eighth. 

We  have  the  minutes  for  1^33,  of  the  Penobscot,  York  and  Ea«tem  Maine  AssocbtioQs,in 
Maine  ;  of  all  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp:$hire  ;  of  the  Boston,  Salem,  Berkshire,  tod  Old 
Colony,  in  Massachusetts ;  of  the  Warren,  RhoJe  Kland  ;  of  the  Centre,  and  Abinguoo, 
Pennsylvania ;  of  the  Huron,  Ohio ;  and  of  all  in  Yirginia.  In  respect  to  the  others  we 
copy  irom  the  accurate  Baptist  Renter  of  Mr.  Allen,  printed  in  1833,  and  px'm^  ui 
account  of  the  Baptist  Churches  mostly  for  lo32,  but  in  a  few  in<tfance5  ior  183L 


L  Penobtcd  Asaoeiatiott* 
Brills  O.  Ilampden,  2d. 
Carter  Edward,  Plymoulh 
Chase  Stephen,  /,  Liocoln 
Cobum  Robert,  Newport 
Copelaod  N.  Athens 
Dexter  Stephen,  Corinth 
Hall  Joseph,  Abbot 
Hail  Zeoas,  Parkman 
Hale  Henry,  Chariesiown 
Hatch  Forrest.  Ripley 
Havee  Hervy,  Uampdeo,  1st 
Hatch  Jacob,  Dexter 
HonUing  Enoch,  do 
Latbrop  Alfred,  /,  Dover 
LeoDon  Biyant,  Hampden,  2d 
Macomber  T.  Guilford 
Hacomber  S.  Foxcrofl 
Blarshall  Waller,  Dexter 
fifeaaer  A.  P.  /,  Cold  Sueam 
Newtoo  Gideon  J.  /,  do 
NorcroM  C.  T.  Cbarlestown 
Page  Jona.  F.  Atkinson 
Ripley  Tbos.  B.  Bangor 
Roberts  Jos.  Palmyra 
Robinson  Natbaniel,  Dover 
Roundy  John,  Charlcstown 
Spaulding  R.  C.  Levant 
Tnomas  Nathan.  No.  8 
Watson  Eldmunu,  /,  Lincoln 
Winchester  B.  P.  Corinua 
30  mio. }  33  ehhs. ;  1,719  com. 

2.  Eastern  Maine  Assodation. 
Allen  Amos.  Brooksvillc,  1st 
Bond  Phiuenas,  East{x>n 
Buck  Benjamin,  liarriugton 
Beckwith  Wm.  H. 
Billings  John,  Addison 
Bedell  E.  Deer  Isle  &  Isle  Haut 
Carey  Calvin  L.  Mt.  Desert 
Desisles  Francis.  / 
Dodge  Daniel,  I 
Gillpatrick  J.  Bluehill,  1st 


MAINE. 

Henderson  Joseph,  Addison 
Jordan  George,  / 
Johnson  John.  / 
Johnson  William 
King  John,  Trenton 
Kimball  Philip  N.  / 
Lord  13.  Surry  and  Ellsworth 
Mi  rick  Ebcn.  Sedgwick,  1st 
Marshall  W.  Penobscot 
20  mio.;  SScbht.^  2^1 


3.  York  AuocialioH, 
Ballard  J.  South  Berwick 
Chadborue  John,  Sandford,  2d 
Clark  A.  Waterboro',  2d 
Cook  G.  Sauford 
Delano  Zcbedee,  Lebanon 
Emcrston  Charles,  Acton 
Fogg  Parker  L.  Parsonsfield 
Flanders  Abuer,  Berwick 
Gillpatrick  Joseph,  York 
Gooding  Wm.  Mtlton 
Haines  John,  Cape  Neddock 
Heard  George,  I 
Hubbard  John,  Hollis 
LittleHcld  N.  South  iierwick 
Lord  Wenlworih,  Parsonsfield 
Mason  Laton,  EiTiiigham 
Merriam  Isaac,  Wells 
Robbing  Samuel,  Kennobunk 
Remick  Timothy,  Cornish 
Roberts  Joshua,  Limerick 
Seavy  J.  Limington 
Stevens  Luiher,  /,  Shapleigh 
Smith  Henry,  Watcrlwro' 
Tyler  Samuel,  Alfred 
Tripp  Shubael,  Kennobunkport 
Walker  P.  /,  Kcnnebunkport 
Wilson  A.,  N.  Buxton 

S7  ralo. ;  27  cbhs. ;  ^002  com. 

4.  Botcdomham  Astocialion, 
Adams  J.  Jay 
Billings  O. 


Cole  B.  Lewisloa 
Cross  William,  / 
Case  Isaac,  Read6ekl 
Day  Jotham,  Lisbon,  Sd 
Den&low  J.  Bowdoin,  1st 
Fogg  Samuel,  Wioihrop 
Francis  Thomas,  Leeds    ' 
Goklthwail  T.  / 
Grant  W.  O.  Litchfidd,  1st 
Garcelon  J.  Lewiston 
Houghton  J.  Fayette 
Kendall  H.  To)>shaffl 
Lawrence  M.  /,  Jay 
Leonard  M. 
Ix»w  R.  Readfiekl 
Ma^iiew  N.  Jjiy 
Norton  Noah,  BowdoiQ,Sd 
Pierson  D.  Bowdoinham,  3d 
Purrington  E.  Bowdoinham,  1* 
Pierce  Daniel,  Green 
Robinson  T.  B.  Wayoe 
Torrey  Joseph,  Ha  lion  ell.  2d 
24  min. ;  iia  clihs. ;  1^  »«. 

6.  Kermcbec  Asmiatiim, 
Alien  Dal  us  T.  Industry 
Board mnn  S.  New  Sbaroa 
Chaplin  J.  D  D 
Drinkwater  A.  Mouot  Vernon 
Green  H.  K.  Waterrillc 
Hawes  Hervey,  Fairfield 
Hooper  N.  Bloomfieki 
Knox  S.  Clinton 
Powers  Francis,  Anson 
Porter  Lemuel,  Au^» 
Stanley  Seneca,  Cornville 
Sperriug  J. 
Stewart  J. 

Taylor  Elias,  Belgrade 
14inin.;  21  cbhs.;  1,122 CO* 

6.  Lincoln  Associd'm. 

PotlQfius. 

Allen  William 
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Bedel  Abraham,  Camden 
Bartiett  Daniel,  Warren 
Burbank  William 


Bailer  John,  North  Yarmouth  Nutter  D. 

Maginnis  John  S.  Portland  Owen  Shimuel,  Brunswick 

Mariners.  Reed  Amaziah,  Weld 

Blanchard  C.  Nobleborough        Noyes  R.  A.  /,  N.  Gloucester  Tripp  John,  Hebron 

Chism  Samuel,  Waldoborough    Rickcr  Georffe,  Minol  Wyman  W. 

Emory  Ephraim  H.  _  Slarr  R.  C,  N.  Gloucester  19  min.;  23  chhj.;  1,300 com. 

Smith  Isaac  S.  Frceporl 

Steams  Silas,  Bath  9.   Waldo  Association. 

Titcorab  Benjamin,  Brunswick  Bowler  William,  Palermo 

Woodward  fe.  Cog^jand  Nathaniel,  Albion 

11  min. ;  15  chhi. ;  ],%1  com.  "" 


8.  Oxford  Associalion. 
Chase  Nathaniel,  Buckficid 


Eames  B.  South  St.  George 
Eames  Benl.  St.  George 
Glover  Willard.  Wiscassctt 
Ingraham  Josiah,  /,  Camden 
Kellock  Amariah,  Thomaston 
Norcross  C.  T. 
Pillsbury  Phinehas 

Pool  William,  Whitefield  , 

Richardson  Abiather,  Appletoa  Haynes  John,  Norway 
Wakefield  John,  Warren  Hooper  Jamcii,  Paris 

Watson  R.  Y.  Vinalhaven  Harlow  E.  West  Buckfield 

Washburn  Job,  East  Thomaston  Jordan  Larkiu  L.  /,  Denmark 
Walker  Gardiner,  /  Mason  Daniel,  Bethel 

90  min. ;  S6  chbs. ;  S,2SQ  com.     Milner  Reuben,  Bridgton 

Norton  Ransom 

7.  Cumberland  Association.     Nelson  Elias 
Bailey  John,  Brunswick 

ToTAU— 180  mioistors ;  223  churches;  15,488  communicants. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Next  meeting  of  the  State  Convention  at  Jaflfrey,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  June,  1884, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Rev.  G.  Williams,  Cornish,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Rev. 
Orkw  Tracy,  New  London,  Recording  Secretary. 


CoL 

Cox  E.  Hope 
Fuller  Simeon,  Freedom 
Hall  Isaac,  Knox 
Martin  Jesse,  China 
Mitchell  R.  S.  Dixmont 
Palmer  Joseph,  Moctville 
Rich  Lemuel,  Hope 
Ricker  Daniel,  Freedom 
Stevens  Daniel,  South  China 
Scaver  Horace,  Belfast 
Trask  Enus 

13  min. ;  19  ehhs. ;  1,143  com. 


1.  Salisbury  Association, 
Cimrches, 
Bosweil  James  A.  Bow 
Chapman  N.  Weare,  1st 
Cummings  E.  E.  Concord 
Chapman  M.  Weare,  2d 
Cooms  Stephen,  Springfield 
CoomsS.  Wilmot 
Everett  S.  Salisbury,  2d 
Foss  A.  T.  Hopkinton 
Pillsburv  Stephen,  Sutton 
Richardson  P.  Gilmanton 
Richardson  J.  Pittsfield 
Strong  J.  E.  Gilford 


Nichols  Noah,  Rumney 
Peacock  J.  New  Chester 
Peacock  John,  Danbury 
Ro{)es  Beni.  Haverhill 
Smith  Eli  B.  New  Hampton 
Taylor  Wm.  Sanborntou,  2d 


Prau  D.  D.  Dunstable 
Woodbury  J.  Mason  Village 
5 min.;  Uchhs.;  1,061  com. 

6.  Portsmouth  Association, 
Cooke  Samuel.  Brentwood 


M.  ayior  w  m.  isauDorniou,  mx        v>ouikc  ii;:7ainuei,  ureni 
Worth  Edmund,  Hebron  and  Canaan  John,  Exeter 
Grotou  Crawford  Luther,  Portsmouth, 


12  min. }  17  chbs. ;  1,465  com. 

3.  Dublin  Association, 
Ames  Nathan,  Washington 
Aldrich  Trislam,  Swanzey 
Andrews  Elisha,  Hinsdale 


Winter  E.  T.  Bradford  &  Hen-  Cummings  Charles,  Sullivan 
niker  Fisher  D.  Fitzwilliam  &.  Tror 

Wilcox  Bela,  Deerfield  Goodnough  J.  R.  Society-Land 

14  min. ;  16  chhs.;  1,155  com.     Grcenliei  Calvin,  Jatfrey 

Sibley  Clark.  Dublin 


2.  MerediUi  Association. 
Caswell  L.  E.  Meradiih,  Ist 
Cheney  Moses,  Lyme 
Clement  Joshua,  Dorchester 
Evans  George,  Canaan 
Martin  McDaniels 


8  min. ;  16 ebbs.;  692 com. 

4.  Mil/ord  Association. 
Atwood  John,  New  I$oston 
Davi^  Joseph,  Antrim 
Merriam  Asaph,  New  Ipswich 


Total. — 56  ministers;  G'l  churches;  6,437  eommunieants. 


Mid.  St. 
Fletcher  Simon,  Chester 
Gilbert  S.  C.  South  Hampton 
Hooper  Noah,  Dover 
Harris  Benj.  A.  Newtown 
Megregjory  Elias,  Norihwood 
8  min.;  10  chhs.;  715  com. 

6.  Newport  Association, 
Barron  Oliver,  Cornish 
Hough  Josephj  Plainfield 
Higbce  Jeremiah,  Alstead 
Miner  Ezra,  Lempsler 
Person  ira,  Newport 
Tracy  Oreu,  New  London 
Tracy  Leonard,  Clarcmont 
7  min.;  11  chhs.;  1,349 com. 


1.  Shajlsbury  Association. 
Post  Offices. 
Green  Edward,  Pownal 
House  M.  / 

Hodges  C.W.ShaAsbury 
Hall  Jeremiah,  Bennington 
Malteson  1.  North  Bennington 
5  min.;  7  chhs, ;  7Sa  com. 

2.  Fairfield  Association. 
Arthur  Wifliam,Willi8lon 
Bryant  I.  C.  /,  Fairfax 
Butler  E.  Fletcher 
Cole  Luther.  Enceburg 
{ngraham  Chester,  Essex 
Me  John,  Cambridge 
Parr  8.  S.  Hineabarg 


VERMONT. 

Pearce  Elder,  Berkshire 
Rockwell  J.  St.  Albans 
Rockwell  J. 
Sahin  Alvah,  Georgia 
Stone  A.  Johnson 
Stone  A.  Morristown 
Sabin  Daniel 
Smith  Homer,  Berkshire 
Spaulding  John,  Franklin 
16 min.;  Si) chhs.;  1,410  com. 

3.  Vermont  Association. 
Barlow  J.  C.  Castleton 
Carpenter  Burton,  Addison 
Dodge  J.  A.  Paxton 
FiskT.  B.  Ilonkton 
Fuller  L  East  Poultuey 


Green  Henry,  Shoreham 
Hendee  David,  Bristol 
Ide  G.  B.  Brandon 
Merriam  J.  Bridport 
Mott  E.  Charlotte 
Peck  John,  Clarendon 
Procter  II.  Rutland 
Packer  J.  Ira 

Re;^nol(Is  L.  J.  Middletown 
Smith  Eli  B.  East  Poultney 
Sawyer  Reuben 
Wright  J.  I 

Wescott  Isaac,  Whiting 
18  mio. ;  S3  chhs. ;  2,319  com. 

4.  Danmile  Association. 
Clark  Harvey,  Newport 
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DaviiOD  Silas.  Paaamsic 
Downes  N.  H.  Troy 
Dodge  Amos 
Fisiier  Lewis,  Danville 
Grow  Marvin,  Hardwick 
Graves  J.  M.  Passumsic 
Mitchell  E.  Burke 
Powell  Prosper.  Coventry 
9  milk ;  ITchbt.;  1,116  com. 

« 

6.  Bam  Association. 
Churches. 
Allen  A.  Siockbndge 
DooIiUle  Jared,  Rochester 
Kimball  Willard,  Bethel 
Parker  James,  Sharon 
tSanboni  Kbenozer,  Bratntree 
Spauldiog  T.  Tbetford  &.  Fair 

lee 
6  min.;  14  ehhs. ;  SSti  eom. 


6.  Woodsiock  Aisocialion. 
PosL  Offices. 
Chandler  G.  C.  /,  Spriiigfiekl 
Chamberlain  8.,  \V.  Townsend 
Kly  R.  M.Saxton's  River 
Freeman  A.  B.  Jamaica 
Freeman  Joseph,  Cavendish 
Fuller  M.  L.  Weston 
Howard  Leiand,  Windsor 
Hurlbut  Elias,  Ludlow 
Kingsbury  S.,  \V.  Townaeod 
Monroe  Calvin,  Andover 
Manning  Joel,       do 
Pierce  bam.  Londonderry 
Packer  D.  Mount  Holly 
13  mio. ;  21  chhi. ;  2,683  com. 

7.  Leyden  Association. 
Bucklin  Benjamin,  Guilford 
Bruce  Mansfield,  Wilmington 


CaipentCT  J.  Read^boro' 
Pisfa  Samnelt  Halifax 
Gambell  Josmh,  Wardsboro' 
Grant  D.  H.  Dover 
Gram  D.  H.  I,  WilliasBviDe 
Huntley  Jonathan,  Brattkbor- 

ough 
Jewell  J.  /,  Readsfaoro' 
Lamb  Amherst,  WhitiDgbam 
Moore  F.  Putney 
Phillips  G.  /,  Putney 
Packer  J.  Brattleborongh 
Ferry  Joseph,  / 

14  min.:  iSeUu.;  1,115 ran. 


8.  WasHngtan  Assoridim. 
Wait  Archibald.  Rupert 
Imia.;  Icshh.;  131  tm. 


ToTAi-— Inclodinf  tome  unassociated  churches,  86  rainiaters ;  125  chuehes ;  10,585  comnsBleaati. 


1.  Boston  Baalist  Association, 
Churches. 
Aldrich  J.  Cambridge,  2d 
Bowen  Wm.  Medway 
Brown  Caleb,  Townsend 
Coly  J.  North  Randolph 
Cressy  T.  R.  Hin^ham,  1st 
Chase  Irah,  prof,  Newton 
Driver  Thomas,  Dedham 
Grafton  Joseph,  Newtou 
Hague  William,  Boston,  1st 
Jackson  H.  Charlestown,  1st 
Jacobs  Bifia,  Cambridge,  ist 
Kenney  Silas,  Littleton 
Koowies  J.  D.  prof,  Newton. 
Leverett  William,  Roxbury 
Malcom  H.  Boston,  Federal  St. 
Medbury  Nicholas,  Watertown 
Nelson  E.  West  Cambridge 
Neale  R.  H.  Boston,  South 
Ripley  H.  J.  pro/;  Newton 
Sawyer  Conant,  Maiden 
Sharp  Dan.D  D,Boston,Charles 

Street 
Stow  Baron,  Boston,  2d 
Train  Charies,  Framingham 
Wade  Benjamin  C.  Wobum 
Wame  J.  A.  Brookline 

S5  min. ;  27  cbhs. ;  4/i56  com. 

S.  Salfin  Baptist  Association. 
Adlam  S.  Gloucester  Harbor 
Belles  Lucius,  d  d,  Salem,  Ist 
Bolles  L.  S.  /,  Lynn 
Bamaby  James,  Lowell,  2d 
Briggs  Avery,  Marblehead 
Caneton  Michael,  Salem,  1st 
Convcrs  Josiah,  Rowlev,  Ist 
Crocker  W.  G.  I,  Newoury  and 

Newburyport 
Evans  J.  /,  South  Reading 
Foster  Elijah,  Salisbury   and 

Amesburv  • 

Freeman  E.  W.  Lowell,  Ist 
Grosvenor  C.  P-  Salem,  2d 
Holroyd  John,  Danvers 
Huckmga  J.  Andover 
Hathone  P.  H.  /.Salem.  1st 
HiU  Stephen  P.  Haverhill,  Ist 
Jennings  Russell,  Billerica 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Kimball  Charles  O.  Metbuen 
Miller  Charles,  Wenham 
Matthews  G.  North  Reading 
Osgood  James,  /,  Metbuen 
Parker  J.  W.  /,  Tyngsboro'  & 

Dunstable 
Pease  Bartlett,  Gloucester 
Parkhurst  John,  Chelmsford 
Richardson  Daniel,  /,  Andover 
Reed  G.  W.  /,  Salem,  1st 
Sargent  J.  W.  /,  Methuen 
Sargent  S.  G.  /,  Methuen 
Wilmarlh  E.  Rowley,  1st 
Williams  N.  W.,  Newbuiy  and 

Newburyport 
Wing  Oiis,  Haverhill,  2d 
Wilcox  J.  F.  /.  Lowell,  Ist 

33  mio. ;  94  ehhs.;  3,844  com. 

3.  Old  Colony  Bap.  Auociation. 
Allen  John,  Kingston 
Briggs   Ebenezer,  Middlebor- 

ough,4th 
Coombs  H.  C.  /,  Central  Mld- 

dleboro' 
Conant  'I'homas,  Plymouth 
Curtis  David,  Carver 
Dunbar  Darius,  Hanover 
Fittz  H.  Central  Middleboro' 
Hall  Silas,  Abington 
Kelly  J.  Pembroke  and  Hanson 
Messenger  £.  C.  /,  Middleboro', 

3d 
Niles  Asa,  Jtfarshfield,  1st 
Paris  J.  P.  /,  Middleboro',  2d 
Ripley  Silas,  North  Marshfield 
Seagrave  Edward,  Scituate 
Smith  Isaac,  Stoughton 
Tingley  T.  C.  Foxborough 

16  min..;  17  ebbs.;  1,300  com. 

4.  Berktliire  Co.  Baptist  Associ- 

ation, 
Beach  A.  Pittsfield 
DemingAmos,  /,  South  Adams 
Hall  I.  xyrin^^ham  and  Lee 
Jackson  A.  Hinsdale 
Johnson  W.  G.  Lanesborough 

and  Williamslown 
Keyes  C  B.  Noith  Adams 


McCuUock  N.  Savoy,  Ist  and 

Reynolds  L.  J.  Pent  ud  Hiiis- 

dfale 
Sweet  Elnatban,  Sooth  Adam 

and  Cheshire,  3d 
Sandys  E.  Lebanon  Springs 
Wilder  J.  SandisSekl,  1st  asd 

2d 
Walker  G.  Windsor 

12 min.;  Hchhi;  1,286c«b. 

5.  Worcester  AuKidim. 
PcstOJkes. 
Belknap  Appletoo,  Uoldea 
Bowen  William,  Weaboroagh 
Boomer  Job  B. 
Binncy  J.  G.  West  Boybton 
Burbank  Aaron,  Wcstmisswr 
Converge  Otis,  Graftoo 
Freeman  E.  /,  BeJlingham 
Goddard  L. 
Greene  John,  Leicester 
Going  E.  Worcester 
Goddard  L. 

Harrington  Moses,  Soltoa 
King  Alonzo,  NortbborwigB 
Morse  W.Gardner  sod 

Templelon         ^  ,,.    .  ^^ 
Messenger  E.  C.  /,  BcUingham 
Pratt  Dura  D.  / 
Paine  John,  Ward 
Samson  Abislia,  Harvard  and 

Soutbborougb 
Walker  John,  Sottoo 
Willard  F,  A.  Worcester 
WiswallJ./,Bellingb»«^^ 
Waters  Geoige,/,PJJJf^ 

a3min.;19cU-.;9,l««w 

6.  Stwbndge  Assxiali(m* 

•Bennett  A.  Longmeadow 

Boomer  James,  Charltoa 

Chapman  R.B./ 
Chase  John,  BrookBeW 

Fisher  A.  Siurbridge 
Glazier  J.        ^     ^  . , 
Leonard  Z.  L.  Sturbndge 
Mnnger  W.  I,  Holland 
Parker  A.  Southbndge 
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Wakeaeld  T.  Wales  and 

Belchertown 
Waters  G.  I 

9min.;  13ehhi.;  1^1  com. 

7.  FranAHn  County  AMOciation, 
A  Idea  J-  ji**  {;  Colerain 
Coley  J.  M.  Conway 
Case  Anihon)',  Shelbarne 
Davenport  E^lward 
Howe  rhinehas,  Heath 
Hall  Arad,  Rowe 
Keyes  Calvin,  Conway 
Pease  David,  Chariemont 
Remington  B.  F.  Bernardston 

and  Leyden 
Robinson  G.  Colerain 
Smith  Enos,  Ashfield 

11  mio.;  11  cbl)!.;  844  com. 

8.  Westfield  Associaticn. 
Archibald  fl.  Middlefield 
Bridges  J.  F.  South  wick 


Child  Isaac,  Chesterfield 
Day  A,  Weslfield 
Grant  J.  Chester  Factories 
Hubbard  \V.  Goshen 
Kiniriley  S.  Chester  Factories 
McDonald  J.  W. 
Putnam  B.  Springfield 
Reed  A.  /,  Cummington 
Root  Silas 

Smith  A.  M.  Weslfield 
Sbelden  D.  N.  /,  Springfield 
Townsend  C.  Middlefield 
Wilson  J.  Russel 
Wright  D.  Cummington 
Wilfard  B.  Northampton 
Wilson  J. 

17niin.;  ISchhi.;  1,409  com. 

9.  Stephentoton  Association, 
Leiand  J.  Cheshire 
Marshall  E.jr.  Egremont 
Parke  F.  S.  Hancock 
Vincent  J. 

4  min.;  3  chbs.;  247  com. 


10.  Wenddl  Astociotimu 
Andrews  E. 

Andrews  Eras.  Sunderland 
Austin  Linus,  Shutesbury 
Brici^s  J. 
Fay  1.  / 
Fiits  Rufns,  / 
Goddard  D.  Wendell 
Marshall  T.  Royalbton 
Nelson  S.  S.  Athol 
Rand  T.  Millingion 
Rand  A. / 

Simouds  S.  Winchendon 
12 min.;  lOchbi.;  1,090 com. 

11,  BamstabU  Association, 

Cherches. 
Brownson  Miles,  /,  Falmouth 
Ddl  J.  S.  Gay  Head 
Ewer  Seth,  Holmes'  Hole 
Harris  E.  N.  Barnstable 
Holbrook  John,  /,  Edgartown 
Lathrop  D.  West  Harwich 
Marchant  Henry,  Brewster 
10  min.;  11  chhs.;  787  com. 


Total.— Includiog  several  unanociated  churcbefl,  S34  miniitcn;  107  churcbea ;  20,744  communicants. 


1.  IVamn  Association. 
This  Association     includes 
several  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Benson  Caleb,  Dartmouth 
Brouson  A.  Troy,  lit 
Bestor  Foronda,  Bristol,  Ist 
Caswell  A.  Providence,  Ist 
Choules  J.  O.  New  Bedford 
Church  P.  Providence,  2d 
Driver  J.  M.  Sharon 
Farnsworth  B.  F.  Providence,  2d 
Forbush  J.  K.  Attleborough 

TeTAi..— 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

GraAon  B.  C.  Taunton,  2d  Slade  Elisha  ir.  Somerset 

Loring  H.  N.  Arkwright  Simonson  P.  Woonsocket  Falls 

Lovell  Shubael,  Troy,  1st  Welsh  J.  C.  Warren 

Miner  Bradley,  Pawtuxet  Wayland  F.  jr.  D  d,  pres,  Provi- 

Niles  Asa,  Taunton,  lat  dence,  1st 

Pattison  R.  Everett,  Providence,     12  min. ,  96  ebbs. ;  3,713  com. 

1st 
Phillips  William,  Providence,  3d  2.  Sionington  Union  Association, 
Read  John,  Dighton  Meech  L.  Exeler 

Ross  Arthur  A.  Warwick  and  Sheffield  N.  West  Greenwich 

Coventry  9  mio. ;  5  chbs. ;  909  com. 

Smith  Jonathan,  Pawtucket 
Shurtlifif  Flavel,  Pawtuxet 

17  ministers ;  31  chorehea ;  4,699  communleants. 


1.  Horiford  Association, 

Ambler  Silas,  Cornwall 

AppleUNi  G.  W.  Berlin 

Ballard  J.  B.  Windsor,  1st 

Bently  W.  Wethersfield 

Bridges  J.  F.  Enfield 

Benedict  T.  I,  Norfolk 

Doty  Erastus,  Manchester,  Ver- 
non, Coiebrook,  2d,  and  East 
Windsor 

Dwinnell  Isaac,         do 

Davis  G.  F.  Hartford 

Ellis  Harmon,  Norfolk 

Graves  J.  M.  Coiebrook,  1st 

Hodges  W. 

Hutdiinson  W.  Amenia 

Jennings  J.  / 

Morse  A.  Hartford  and 
Coiebrook,  2d 

McCarty  William,  Sharon 

Phippen  G.  Caaton 

Page  S.  B.  / 

Robins  G.  Hartford  and 
Avon 

Russell  O.  L.  / 

99  min. ;  95  ehhs.;  1,765  eon. 


CONNECTICUT. 

2.  New  Jjondon  Association, 
Ackley  Alvin,  Lyme,  2d 
Brown  E^k,  Lebanon 
Brocket  P.  Saybrook,  2d 
Dickinson  Sim.  East  Haddam 
Darrow  Francis,  Waterford 
Denntson  W.  Saybrook,  1st 
Goff  B.  G.  Colchester  &  East 

Haddam 
GoflTB.  G.  Hadlyme 
Hodge  William,  Saybrook,  4th 
Hilliard  E.  /,  Salem 
Potter  Thomas.  /,  Bozrah 
Palmer  Wm.  Norwich 
Stewart  I.  R.  /,  New  London 
Shailer  Simon,  Haddam 
Sbailer  D.  T.        do 
Shailer  N.  E.  Montville 
Tilden  C.  New  London 
Warren  E.  K.  /,  Waterford 
Wightman  F.  Lyme,  1st 
West  S.  Saybrook,  1st 
Wilcox  Asa,  Colchester  and 

Salem 

31  mio.;  18  ehhs.;  9^6  com. 

S.  AshJ^d  Association. 
Atweli  G.  B.  Woodstock,  Ist 


Bennet  David,  Ashford,  1st 
Babcock  Amos,  Woodstock,  2d 
Branch  Nicholas,  Pomfrat 
Cole  Albert,  Killinshr 
Gage  Leonard.  Asnford,  Sd 
Grew  James,  Thompson 
Gregory  Alvn,Willimantic  Falls 
Hunt  J.  M.  Mansfield 
Lconaid  L.  G.  /,  Willington 
Mallary  S.  S.  do 

Parker  J.  S./,WiIlinfrion 
Sanger  John.  /,  Woodstock,  2d 
Skinner  Ezekiel,  Ashford,  2d 
Snell  Amos,  Stafford 
Weston  R.  I 

SO  min. ;  16  ebbs. ;  1,697  com. 

4.  Utiion  Association, 
Benedict  N.  D.  New  Milford 
Beechcr  E.  do 

Baldwin  D.  / 
Bulkley  N.  Danbury,  1st 
Larcombe  T.  Danbury,  2d 
Whitney  A.  W.  Wilton 

7  min.;  4  chhs. }  391  com. 

5.  New  Haven  Association. 
Atkins  benos,  Southington 
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BallM. 

Braoley  David,  Woodbridge  & 

Salem 
Cushman  E.  New  Haren 
Cookson  John,  Middletowo,  1st 
Gear  H.  Middletowo,  Lsl 
Higby  Setli,  Mid'ileinwo,  3d 
Jeuii'm^  Russel,  Meriden 
Liu^ley  James  H.  Milford 
Lines  H.  New  Haven 
Lock  wood  R.  A.  / 
Linsley  James  H.  Stratford 
Potter'^Samuel,  Woodbridge  & 

Salem 
Parkis  J.  W,  I 
Flatts  Charles,  / 
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Spencer  Oraon,  Savbrook,  3d 
Stillman  E.  A.  /,  Merideo 
Sparry  Charles.  /.  North  Haven 
Shaler  Simon,  Wallingfbrd 
Sianwood  Henry,  Bristol 
WilJman  N.  \\  eslon 
VVatrous  A.  U.  /,  Saybrodc,  3d 
Wildman  Daniel.  Newlown 
20iiiin.;  Hcbha.;  1,785 


[Feb. 


6.  SloninffUm  Union  As$ocialiou, 
Anderson  J.  S.  StoDington  Bar- 


rough 
P>aker  J.  H.  do 

Burrows  R.  Groton,  t!d 
Cole  Nathaniel,  Piainfieki 


£-  HtWBBgteB  BV' 
roogb 
Denison  E.  Groton,  1st 
Gates  Alfred,  Preston 
Kneelaod  L.  Caoterborj 
Miner  J.  North  SumiagloB,  1st 
Miner  A.        do.  2d 

Peckham  P.  CoveaUy  k  Ster- 
ling 
Reynolds  L.  I,  N.  Stonin^JU 
Wightman  John  G.  GixMoa,  1st 
Hmin.;  11  chbi. ;  2,136 1 


T.  An0  York  AssonsboiL 
Ellis  John,  Suroford 
1  mia.;  Ichb.;  e9( 


Total,— 97  ministers ;  92chnrchefl;  10,039  eoomanieaBta. 


1.  New  York  Associatum. 

Post  Office*. 
Coles  B. 

Dunbar  D.  New  York 
Griffiths  J.  W. 
Hayborn  J. 
James  D. 

Miller  Wm.  G.  New  York 
Mareh  L.  P.  New  York 
Martin  A.  R.  Tompkin^vilie 
Parkinson  Wm.  New  York 
White  Samuel,  / 

lOmio. }  li2chba. ;  1,^6  com. 

2.    Wanrkk  Association. 
Beebee  G.  New  Vernon 
Conkiin  G. 
Grenell  Z.  Unionville 
Harding  A. 
Murphy  J.  C.  Warwick 

5  min. ;  9  chhs. ;  771  com. 

3.  Otsego  Association. 
Amner  James,  Butternuts 
Carpenter  C.  G.  Little  Falls 
Curtis  Wm.  B.  Monticello 
Eaton  Zelora,  Newport 
Hodgson  Wm.  Stratford 
Holt  Georgejr.  Springfield 
Hutchins  S.  Exeter 
Judd  Willard,  Salisbury 
Kelsey  Horace,  Edmeston 
Latimer  P.  Leonardsville 
Miner  Erastus,  / 
Newell  I.  D.  West  Winfield 
Robertson  D.  /,  Eatonsbush 
Smith  R.  T.  Norway 
Sawin  John,  Springifield 
Taylor  Stephen,  Edmeston 
Vinton  J.  H.  Burlington  Flats 
Wightman  B. 

Wells  Joshua,  Unadilla  Forks 
Whitman  J.  \.  Cranie's  Corners 
90  min. ;  26  chhs.;  2,402  com. 

4.  Saratos^a  Associalion. 
Corey  D.  /,  Edinburgh 
Fletcher  J.  Saratoga  Springs 
Groom  Wm.  Broadalbin 
Green  T.  H.  I 
Harris  John,  Burnt  Hills 
Hall  E.  Providence 
HaffH.  H.  Stillwater 
Holt  J.  C.  Moreau 
Perkins  H.  /,  Auriesville 
PowcU  T. 


NEW  YORK. 

Rockwell  A.  F.  / 

Skinner  H.  C. 

St.  John  J. 

Seamans  A.  Northampton 

Wilkins  S. 

Waterbury  W.  E.  Ballston 

Wood  Samuel,  Corinth 

17  mio. ;  16  chhs. ;  1,778  com. 

5.  C<xyus;a  Association. 
Ames  B.  /,  Venice 
Bin  in  John,  Auburn 
IV'il^mv  D. 

BTrrrii  Noah,  Throopsville 
Buck  1  in  1.  Sennett 
Clark  .A-nsel,  Scipio 
(;^lark  H.  R.  Springport 
Clialfield  E.  /,  Port  Bay 
Dye  Daniel,  Kellogssville 
Fuller  C.  M'.  Elbridge 
Hosfonl  J.  D.  Butler 
Jeffries  John,  Fosterville 
Osborn  R.  Port  Byron 
Pratt  David,  Conc]ue6t 
Plum  S.  M.  Fleming 
Tayk>r  Hull,  I 
Thomas  J.  I 
Wyckoff  C.  P.  Owasco 
Wakely  A.  Sherwood's  Comer 
19  min. ;  19  chhi. ;  3^28  com. 

6.  Black  River  Association. 
Ashley  R.  B. 
Allen  Ezra  W.  » 

Bishop  John  F. 
Brown  Perjcy 
Blodget  J.  l^owville 
Clark  Charles,  Boonville 
Cook  Martin  E.  Ellisburgh 
Daniel<on  B.  M. 
Elliot  Jesse,  Pulaski 
Freeman  J.  Adams 
Fish  Jonathan  jr. 
Geary  W.  Alexandria 
Knapp  Jacob,  Watertown 
Lawton  A.  Lyme 
Little  Sardis,  Champion 
Lylc  George 
Maydock  R.  Rodman 
Morgan  E. 
Taylor  C.  B.  / 
Wedge  Albert,  /,  Denmark 
Wilkie  M.  LeravsviUe 
Wait  Richard,  <,  L<nTaine 
Warner  Thomas  A. 

S3  min. ;  31  chhs. ;  2,950  com. 


7.  Madison  AtaoddSaiL 
AbboU  E.  L.  / 
Adams  Robert,  Ozfad 
Brown  David,  / 
Beckwitfa  A. 
Breed  Allen,  FayetteviBe 
Card  Nathan,  Sooth  Ottlic 
Clarke  William,  Saagnfickl 
Coolev  J. 
Dye  £.  / 
Dean  William,  / 
Ford  L.  / 
Filch  L.  / 

Gilbert  Samuel,  Famer 
Hascall  D. 
Houston  T.  / 
Jerrill  Thomas.  LebaaoD 
Xing'  Lyman  B.  / 
Kinfip?ley  A.  C.  CincinnMM 
Kendrick  Nathl.  E.  Haailua 
Kinc^lev  Amos.  Haniiloo 
Kellogg'Nathl.  Smithville  flats 
Lawton  John,  Pitcfaer 
Leonard  L.  Cazenovia 
Montague  O.  / 
Morey  R.  / 
Morton  Charles,  Manlias 

Palmer  C./  ,     ^ 

Peck  John.  New  Woodilock 

Reccord  C.  Sroyra* 
Randall  J.  Norwich 
Smitzer  John,  Delpfci 
Sears  Bamas,  Hamilto" 
Spalding  Silas,  Cloekville 
Swan  J.  S. 
Swain  E.  R.  / 
Sparks  E.  B.  / 
Shepherd  l^mothy       . 
Tucker  Charles,  i,  MofTWJile 
Webster  L.  W.  /,  I>e  Royter 
Whitman  S.  S.  Hamilion 
Wheelock  A.  /,  North  Norwich 
4lmio.;33cbhi.;4^wm. 

a  Lake  Geor^  Amcwtitm. 
Barker  J.  H-Hagne 
Cobb  Daniel  A. 
Grant  William,  Bolton 
HendrixT.^,Chcstcrto»Ti 
Scofield  J.,  P.  M.,  Parador 
Scofield  Levi  . 

Woodward  A.  Scharoon  WW 
8miQ.;  10 chht. ;  937 eoo. 

Baldwin  E. 


1834.] 

Craoe  D.  B. 
Frederick  M.  Deposit 
Gregory  Seih 
Griswold  S.  P.  Masonville 
Hayes  C.  sup.  Greene 
Jooes  Horace 
Mumford  N.  / 
Parke  Aaron 
Robertson  H.  Hartwick 
Raymood  L.  Laurens 
Robinson  D. 
Sawiii  Beiijamin 
Sweet  U.  Miironl 
Tuttle  O. 

Van  Valkenburr  J.  / 
Wake5eld  S. 
Wattles  Nathaniel 

ISmio.;  91  chbs. ;  9,490 


10.  Oneida  AtsociaUon, 
BlosB  Samuel 
Beckwitb  Orren,  Floyd 
Burdick  Eiias,  Leix>x 
Budlong  D.  Sauquoit 
Co  veil  A.  L.  Whiiesborough 
Fulton  J.  I.  Vernon 
Galusha  Elon,  Utica 


Martin 


Camden 


Newcomb  Beniamin,  Nankin 
Read  Caleb,  Westmoreland 
Ransom  D.  D.  Stockbridee 
Rhodes  J. 

Simnions  J.  P.  Lairdsville 
Williams  K.  Z.  Trenton 
14  mill.;  90  ehhs. ;  1,938  com. 

11.  Holland  Pwxhate  As90C. 

Andrus  C. 

Bemis  V.  Centre  Almond 

CarrC. 

Ellis  John, /,  Great  Valley 

Freeman  £.  W.  / 

Going  Eliab,  Franklinville 

Going  James,  /,  Freedom 

Harmon  EFias,  Holland 

Ingals  L.  Boston 

Lcmmis  E.  Springville 

Bletcalf  W.  !5an^nia 

Miner  A.  Rusbfordand  Friend- 
ship 

Pattiaon  W. 

Pratt  Stephen,  Collins 

Rector  N.  D.  Hamburgh,  North 
Boston 

Stodard  I.  C.  Eden,  Erie  Co. 

Su  John  B.  Shelden,  Gen.  Co. 
and  North  China 

Smith  Wm.  W.  Willink,  Erie 
Co. 

Tucker  Elisha,  Buffalo 

Totbill  A.  Genesee  Valley 

Vining  E.  Ellicottville 

Vining  R.  W. 
SI  min.  I  99  ebhs. ;  l^MO  eom. 

It.  Semxa  Asweiatian. 
Abbot  A. 

Burdick  James  R.  Ithaca 
Hodge  E.  Ovid 
Miller  U.  B.  Lodi 
Reynolds  James.  Hector 
Sheardown  T.  S. 
Stark  J.  F.  / 
Shed  Pbilaoder,  Drydao 
Sean John 
Wait  D.  C.  I 

VOL.  VI. 
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Woolsey  R.  Covert 

Wise  S.  Big  Flats 
Whiting  N.  N.  Farroersville 
13  mm.;  19cbha  ;  1,907  com. 

13.  Chitario  Asscciatitm. 
Allen  Marvin,  Manchester 
Allen  O.  Bethel 
Bentley  N.  Geneva 
Colby  T.  W.  L^-ons 
Crane  W.  I.  Marion 
Dimick  Solomon,  Vienna 
Fisk  Jacob,  Williamson 
Goodrich  L.  Tyre 
Goff  John,  Benton  Centre 
Goodale  S.  Bristol 
Haskell  Eli.  Canandaigiia 
Latham  J.  L.  /,  Seneca  Falls 
Miner  Martin,  South  Sodus 
Morlev  Luke,  Clyde 
Powell  Itebert,  Palmyra 
Potter  J.  B.  L  Canaudaigum 
Roc  William 
Rice  Caleb 

Sha  Ansel,  Canandaigua 
Sabin  Rufus,  Bethel 
Witier  William 

91  min.;  96  chhs. ;  9,554  com. 
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Stokes  Tbos.  Cairo 
Sommen  C.  G.  New  York 

Sturress  William 
Stanford  John 
Treadwell  S.  Albany 
Vaughn  Ashley,  Watervliet 
Way  land  F.  Sr. 
Welch  B.  T.  Albany 
Wiiislow  O.  / 

Willey  E.  F.  Lansingburgh 
36  min. ;  95  ebbs. ;  3,991  eom. 


14.  St.  Lawrencf  Association. 
Bacheller  R.  Louisville 
Green  J.  H.  Panshville 
Gearf  W.  Fowler 
Gurnsey  A.  /,  do 
Hayford  B.  I.  /.  Potfdam 
Howard  J.  M.  /,  Ogdensburgh 
Havens  C.  Morrixtown 
Jordon  Elijah,  Stockholm 
Marsh  Asa,  /,  Depnuville 
Marshall  Samuel,  Malone 
Peck  Joel,  Canton 
Pratt  Silas,  Lawrence 
Palmer  R.  S. 

Robinson  L.  /,  Chateaugay 
Safford  H.  Fort  Covington 
Sawyer  J.  W.  Govemeur 
Smith  E.  Chateaugay 
Scott  Ozias.  /,  Ru:«ell 
Walden  J.  H.  /,  Potsdam 

lOmio.;  99 chhs.;  1,714  com. 

15.  Hudson  River  Assodatitm. 
Barlow  M.  Kingston 
Brouner  J.  H.  New  York 
Benedict  George,  New  York 
Banvard  J.  / 

Crosby  C.  C.  P.  Brooklyn 
Cone  S.  H.  New  York 
Davies  L.  / 
Dowling  J.  Catskill 
Prey  C.  F.  Sing-Sing 
GibbsJ.  W. 
Gillet  A.  D.  Schenectady 

Haddow Lattingtown 

Hill  B.  M.  Troy 

Haswall  J.  M.  / 

Hall  Daniel 

Le  Ree  De,  / 

Middleton  J.  New  York 

Maclay  A.  New  York 

Pomrov  S. 

Price  Jacob,  Brooklyn 

Perkini  Aaron,  Poughkeepsifl 

Putress  J. 

Richards  Wm.  Hudson 

SaDgitor  A.  C. 

93 


16.  Sieuien  AssociaiUm. 
OtardU*. 
Bigelow  S. 

Chapman  J.  S.  /,  Wayne 
Chase  A.  Prattsburgh 
Chase  J.  B.  Milo,  1st 
Gould  Wm.  P.  Reading 
Grennell  S.  Middlebury 
Ketchum  J.  Barrington 
Lamb  R.  P.  Milo,  Id 
Lamb  N.  Poultney,  Sd 
Martin  E.  W.  Plainville 
Owen  E.  D.  /,  Jerusalem 
Stone  J.  T^'rone 
Short  David,  Addison 
Sutherland  S.  Milo,  2d 
Thompson  E.  Poultney,  1st 
Wall  U.  R.  Jersey  ^Tyrone 
^isiicr  L.  L.  /,  Wheeler 
17  min.;  94  chhs.;  1,634 com. 

17.  Berkshire  Associatian, 
Post  OJUm. 
Birdsall  J.  O.  Coventrvville 
Church  N.  Naiiticoke  Springs 
Corwin  Jason,  Biughampton 
Clark  Richard,  / 
Evarts  M.  M.  /,  Virgil 
Ford  Samuel  W.  Owego 
Haves  C.  Whitney's  Point 
Holcomh  Asahel,  Greene 
Leach  David,  Upper  Lisle 
Miller  John,  Uen«^antslet 
Nelson  Caleb 
Otis  Nathaniel 
Prink  Peter,  / 

Root  D.  M.  Chenango  Forks 
Spauldin/i^  William 
Sabin  Pliny 

16miB.;  16  chhs.;  1,099  < 


18.  Niagara  AssoaaHon, 
Beckwith  B.  Gaines 
Carpenter  J. 
Davis  G.  B.  Gates 
Davison  S.  /,  Knowletvillo 
Irons  A.  Albion 
Kimball  R.  Hartland 
Mines  J. 
OInev  S.  J. 
.  Reea  A.  /,  Murray 
Savage  E.  Medina 
Taj^gart  R.  Lockport 
Wisner  J.  Nvwfane 
Wilson  R.  L.  Somerset 

13  min. ;  16  ebhs. ;  1,336  eom. 

19.  Otumdaea  Assoeiaikm. 
Bartlett  J.  M.  Victory 
Barnes  G.  /,  Mexico 
CaldweH  Asa 
Chittenden  D.  D.  Camilhit 
Dudley  Ira. /.Canton 
Goodcnoogb  £.  New  Hitmi 
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Graves  A.  Volney 
Holmes  J.  Richland 
I«oilim|i  Ja«>n,  C^weg'o 
LoMrell  J.  J.  /,  Cicero 
Bferritt  Chai  le»,  Graahy 
Ncy  Joel  W. 
TolmanJ  F. 
Warner  Horatio.  Cla^ 
Wootiin  Peler,  Hanmbal 
Wriffhi  Judali.  Lvsander 
Will  Frier 
Warren  A.  I 

18  mia.;  QO  ebbs.;  2,006  com. 

SO.  Washitigion  AuocitUion. 
Baldwin  H.  F.  Hartford 
Case  Anthony,  Shuslian 
Call  Stephen 
Dillaway  S.  C.  North  Grao- 

viMe 
Fox  Norninn,  Adainsville 
Swain  C.  H. 
Sawyer  I.  jr.  Hampton 
Stearns  Amos,  Kingsbury  and 

Port  Ann 
Walker  Levi,  Hebmn 

9 mia.;  lOehhi.;  1,460 com. 


Beebee  T.  B.  LodlowviUe 
Backus  J.  S.  / 
Bri^bin  K.  C.  /,  Fabius 
Capron  B.  W.  Freetown  and 

&>coil 
CarrS. 

Draper  Alanson,  Summerhill 
Dye  W.  G.  McGrawville 
Enuis  Abraham 
Graves  D^T./ 
Gardner  Solo 
Han  John  D.  Tully 
Moore  N.  L. 

Purinton  Thomas,  Tnixtoo 
Purinton  3.  hi. I 
Peck  Nathan,  Cortlandville 
Purinton  D.  B.  Freet'n  (^men 
Powers  Wm.  W.  McLean 
Shed  Philander.  Etna 
Tarey  David,  /,  Solon 
Vogell  Henrv,  Groion  Hollow 
Warden  J.  ^  Marcelius 

27  fflic. ;  83  clifas.;  3,178  com. 


HeBty,  Brockpsrt 
Daris  J.  Ontario  &  Peafidd 
Davison  S.  /,  Wal«onh 
Freeman  Z.  / 
Gorton  T.  HenneilatSd 
Griswold  H.  WbeaUaad 
Hamlin  E.  /,  Hol!ey 
Hartsbom  C.  Parma.  2d 
Kelsey  P.  North  Peafiekl 
Kiune  J.  Gfeece 
Miner  H. 

Robords  J.  Peiifield 
Weaver  E.  Mendon 
Woodward  J.  Nonli  Morraj  k 
Clarkson 
19min.;«chhL;9^< 


24.  E$$ex  Attodation. 
Benedict  E. 

Burlow  J.  C.  Crown  Point 
Dodge  H.  B.  Jay 
tl,  Chautcatqtie  AsMOciatiam,    Sawyer  C.Jay 


28.   Umen  Atsodatiat. 
Fountain  E.  Bedli>rd 
Griffin  M.  Peekskill 
Hobbie  Joshua,  Cross  Rhtr 
Mitchel  John.  Pattersoo 
Robinson  Nath1.  FisbkiH,  9d 
Warren  John,  Carmel 
6mio.;  12ebha.;800 


Bi.tts  William,  / 

Bramin  B.  Napoli 

Corwin  Ira,  / 

Cole  Jirah  D.  Fredonia 

Frink  A./ 

Goodeli  Abner,  Mayvilte  and 

Uuittcy 
Handy  Joy,  Dunkirk 
Hascall  Jon.  Evans 
Johnson  Elias 
King  John  S.  Harmony 
Sawin  George,  Ripley 


Sawyer  Isaac,  Westport 
Stearns  J.  Elizabelhlown 
Woods  A.  Essex 

7  min. ;  10  cbba.;  971  eom. 

25.  RensselaerviUe  As9oeiaiiim, 
Baker  Josiah 

Burrill  Reed,  South  Wcsterlo 
Cowan  David,  Cbesterville 
Crocker  E.  RensselaerviUe 
Hare  Samuel 
Herick  Elijah,  Charleston 


Simmons  G.  D.  ('orestvOle  and  HerveyJHerman,  Durham 

Villenova 
Winchell  H. 
Winsor  W.  Stockton  and  Car 

mil 
14  min.;  lSchh«.;  766  com. 

22.  CluaUauqtte  AMOciatUnu 
Ckureket, 
Beavex  John,  Gerry 
Bentard  D.  Laona 

Bennett  James,  Hanwer,  X<  __.  

Cornell  Hiram,  Xortheafll  and  Anson  L.  Pine  Hill 


Howe  Charles 

Junes  Jesse 

Jones  Seih,  /,  Middleburgh 

Padock  Seth 

Stuart  William,  GreenviUe 

Wickes  Ehen'r.  New  Baltimore 

WicaiLS  John,  RensselaerviUe 

Winegar  Reuben 

15  min.;  J3cfahf.;  1,190 eom. 


29.   Gfiteser  Rirrr  Aaoci^km. 
Bateman  C.  Groveland 
Bosiwick  John,  Pike 
Cadv  Parley,  t 
Case  J. 

Clark  Ezra  W.  Nonda 
Fuller  H.  Castile 
Hawley  N.  Portage 
Hurlbut  A./.  WetbenfieM 
Kendal  E.  Portage 
Mabie  D.  Portage 
Messenger  Samuel,  Grove  aad 

Portage 
Powers  Peter,  Cuba 
Reed  J.  Portage 
Sawyer  William,  Gainesville 
Wimer  Daniel,  / 

13m{o.;  llebbi.;en( 


26.  Gtnesee  Association. 


SO.  lAvingsion  Omty  Am- 
datitm, 
Po&i  Opus. 
Brown  Isaac  J.  Livonia 
Justin  Ira,  Lakeville 
Oviatl  Benjamin,  Spnnswalsr 
Shute  Henry  Jr.  /,  KicbiDond 
4 min.;  6cbbs.;410r  ' 


Ripley 
Cross  Palmer,  ifannony 
Harri..£ton  E. "tilery 
HigbyS  / 

Keiiyon  H.  B.  Chautauqua 
La  Hatt  Charles,  Portland 
Nichols  S.  /,  Randolph 
Tease  Alanson,  Mina  Isl  and 

-French  Creek 
Powers  S. 

Palmer  Z.  M.  Jamestown 
Richards  P.  S.  Hanover,  2d 
Spencer  Orange,  Northeast, 

Ripley,  dec. 
Turner  Asa 

16  min. ;  37  cbhs. ;  1,4S8  com. 

23.  Cortkmd  Association, 
PsstOJUes, 
Andrews  Benj.  Milan 
Bennett  Ira,  I,  Solon 
Belk>wi  Isaac 
fi«iiau  AUrnd,  Hontr 


Blakeslev  E.  York 
Brown  T.  Darien 
Clark  L  La  Grange 
Colroan  M.  Byron 
Eldridge  D.  Perry 
Elliott  Joseph,  Wyoming 
Foster  E.  East  Pembroke 
Freeman  P.  Warsaw 
Glass  W.  Pavillion 
Jones  S.  Bennington 
lieach  B.  N.  Linden 
MillerJ.  LeRoy 
Parker  J.  Alexander 
Peck  D.  Bethany  Centre 
15  min. ;  SO  ehhs. ;  1,995  com. 

27.  Monroe  AssociaHon. 
Churckss. 
Baker  T.  Pittsford 
Benedict  R.  H.  Riga  &  ChiU 
Brown  D.  Henrietta,  1st 
Case  Zenas,  Sweden 
Comstock  O.  C.  Rocbester 


31.  BoUsldU  Assodatitm. 

Allen  Barney,  Fort  Aoo 

Barber  Edward,  Grreowich 

Billings  Elihtt,  /,  Schaflers^Tlle 

Brayioo  Caleb,  /,  Hsrtfonl 

Brayton  W.  /,  Fort  Ano 

Colver  Nathaniel,  Kia^sboiy 

Colver  P.  Fort  Ann 
Day  Timothy,  West  Milton 

Finch  Joshua,  /,  SchuylenviUe 
Mason  Coomer,  /,  Fort  Ann 
Parker  Richard.  I,  Greenwich 
Smith  Scare, /.West  Milton 
Tinkham  Daniel,  While  Creek 
VaognW./,  Fort  Ann 
Wincbip  John,  /,  Kingsbury 

Winegar  R.  / 

Witherell  Geoige,  Hartibrd 

Wright  EbenV.  /,  White  Creek 
18  min.;  6ehh&;  1;390goib. 


St  Stephenlowm  Assodatiai' 
Baker ^,  Sand  Lake 
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Hull  Jastos 

Jones  Matthew,  Stephentown 

L«wis  Nathan,  Ufafton 

Palmer  Asa  H,/ 

Palmer  Heory,  Austerlitz 

Roberts  P.  Jr.  Sand  Lake  and 
Chatham 

Rogers  J.  D.  Berlin  &  Peters- 
burgh 

Tucker  Eber,  Canaan 

11  rain. ;  19  ehhs. ;  i;335  com. 

33.  ShafUbury  AssocicBtion, 
Brand  Thomas,  /,  Wateribrd 
Champion  J. 
Glazier  Jooas,  I 


HubbeJl  E.  D. 
Keach  Israel,  Hoosick 
Peck  A. 

Williams  C.  C.  Scbodack 
7  min. ;  5  chha.;  748  com. 

34.  Hartford  Auociation. 

Chureku. 
Winter  Thomas,  North  East 
1  mia.;  Schhs.;  183  com. 

35.  Chemung  Association, 
Browu  J.  Chemung  d&  Souibport 

Imio.;  Icbh.;  68 com. 


36.  VruuBOciattd  Ckurchet, 
Post  Offices, 
Barrett  M.  Kent 
filakeslee  D.  Peterborough 
Brown  P.  J.  Augusta 
Briant  R.  Peru 
Johnson  N.  Paulings 
Morriss  David,  Rome 
Putnam  Daniel 
Story  S.  M.  Beekman 
Turner  Holland,  Plattsburgh  & 

Mooers 
Vaughn  E.  /,  Saranac 
WiiQams  C.  C.  Sand  Lake 
Williams  E.  J.  Steuben 

13  min. ',  51  ohbi.;  1,373  com. 


Total. — 545mimsten;  605ehiirchos;  00,006  communicants. 


1.  JVei0  Jersey  Association, 
Allen  G.  Burlington 
Bacon  William,  Piltsgrove 
Barker  E.  M.  Canton 

Boozer  J.  Burlington  

Brooks  Thomas.  Dividing  Creek  Hill  D.  T.  Plainfield 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Cox  M.  R. 

Dodge  Daniel,  Newark 

Elliot  A. 

Frost  E.  I 

Gobic  J.  C.  South  River 


Challiss  James  M.  Imlaytown 
Clark  William,  Tuckaboe 
Diekerson  E.  W.  / 
Garrett  Ambrose,  Cape  May 
Garrison  J.  C.  Bridgetown 
Hervey  S.  /,  Haddotifield 
Hopkins  Charles  J.  Salem 
Maylin  J    Mount  Holly 


Lathrop  L. 

Lewis  U.  D.  Patterson 

Quin  M.  sup. 

Rogers  John,  Scotch  Plains 

Sparks  P. 

SInper  Jacob 

Wilcox  J. 

Webb  G.  S.  New  Brunswick 


Mulford  Clarence  W .  Pemberton      14  mlu. ;  15  chht ;  1^19  com. 
Park  C.  C.  Manahawkiu 


Powell  P.  Burlington 
Rhees  Morgan  J.  Trenton 
Smalley  H.  Roadsiown 
Shcppard  W.  /,  Roadstown 
Smith  Sannuel.  Cape  May 
Sexton  ExekicI,  /,  Ni*w  Egypt 
Sbeppard  J.  Mount  Holly 
Sisty  John 9  Haddonfield 
Thompson  J.  P.  Canton 

Welsh  J.  E. 

35 min.;  94chbs.}  l^conu 


3.  Warwick  Association* 
Ball  Henry 
Hnrding  A. 

Jackson  Tim.  Deckertown 
Tcasdale  John,  Hamburg  and 
Newton 
5  min. ;  6  chhs. ;  51S  com. 

4.  CeninU  AstociaOtm, 
Bartolett  C. 
Burrass  Thomas 
Boggs  John,  Hopewell 
Burnue  £.  t 


Pollard  William 

Seger  John,  HeigbUtown 

Suydam  C. 

Stout  D.  B.  Lambertsville 

Wright  Joseph 

0  mio.;  10  chhs. ;  1,QS4  com. 

5.  Hudson  Rirer  Association, 
Platl  P.  L.  Newark 

1  min. ;  1  chh. ;  33  com. 

6.  Philadelphia  Association, 
Curtis  William,  Kingwood 
Robinson  W.  R.  L 
Williamson  A.  /,  Kingwood 
3  min.;  1  chh.;  196  com. 

7.  Central  Union  Association, 
Smith  A.  Camden 
Sexton  C.    do 

S  min.;  1  chh. ;  33  cobs. 

8.  Unassociated  Chwrchet, 
Quin  M.  Schooley's  Mountain 
Tonkin  Henry,  Hackensack 
9  mio. ;  S  cbht. ;  33  com. 


1  New  York  Association. 
Bnwme  F.  C.  Morristown 

T0TAI./-41  ministers;  61  cbnrehes;  3,981  commnoioants. 


1.  Abingdon  Association,  Pa, 
Brown  Isaac,  /,  Bethany 
Curtis  H.  Bethanv  and  Canaan 
Dobell  Geni^,  Palmyra 
Frear  William,  Eaton 
Hayden  Lucian,  /,  Bethany 
Horye  William,  Greenfield 
Hubbard  C.  H.  Damascus 
Hubbard  A.  B.  /,  Damascus 
Jones  J.  D.  Falls 
Miller  John.  Abinpfdon  Centre 
Mark  Levi  M.  Lenox 
Miller  Charles,  Dundaff 
Ow^n  Knoch.  s  s,  Lebanon 
Peck  Elijah,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Sampson  E.  /.  Starucca 
Thomas  William,  Carbondate 
10  min.;  ISebha.;  l^oom. 

2.  PMaddphia  Association, 
Atroa  Samuel,  New  Britain 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ashton  William  E.  PJu'ladelpbia 
Allen  LM./,  do 

Bowen  James  B.  Davisville 
Burrows  S.  Philadelphia 
Black  G. 
Compton  R. 
Collom  Jona.  G.  I 
Collins  W.  /.  East  Nantneal 
Culp  T.  L  Philadelphia 
Denison  C.  W.  /,  Philadelphia 
Dagg  John  L.  Philadelphia 
Gardiner  Richard,  Gosbeoville 
HinionLT./ 
Huggens  S.  Philadelphia 
Jones  Horatio  G.  Lower  Menon 
James  R. /,  Philadelphia 
Jenkinn  John  S.  Perkiommg 
Kennard  J.  H.  Philadelphia 
Kitts  Thomas  J.  Philadelphia 
Matbiaa  Joaeph,  Hill  Town 
Moon  WiUiain>  Phiiadalpbia 


Norflet  D.  /,  Philadelphia 

Nichob  D.  A.  Leverington 

Perry  G.  B.  Philadelphia 

Patterson  J. 

Ruddy  Wfllian),  I, 

Robinson  T.  T.  MontgomaryviHo 

Rogers  J.  /,  East  Naotmaail 

Slockley  Levi 

Scott  Daniel,  ^  Phtladefr. 

Siegfried  S.  East  Nantme.    >*    ^ 

Trites  D.l 

Tucker  l/svi,  West  Philadelphia 

Tucker  A./,         do 
Walker  Jo>«eph,  Marcus  Hook 
33  min. ;  84  ebbs.;  3,800  com. 

3.  Central  Union  Association, 
Brantly  W.  T.  v  d.  Philadelphia 
Dodge  John  R.  Philadelphia 
HaU  William  S.  Franklbnl 
Hewaoo  J.  Philadelplua 
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Jones  J.  /,  Philadelphia 
Miles  George  1.  Harrisburg 
Porter  T.  Philadelphia 
Soulhwood  — ,  Holmesburff 
Teasdale  T.  C.  Philadelphia 
9  min. ;  7  chha. ;  1,019  com. 

4.  Beaver  Atsociation. 
Ckurcku. 
Frazer  H.  Sharon 
McKelvey  J.  Palmyra 
Morm  J.  Pituburgh,  !2d 
Stone  William,  New  Bethel 
Stou^hlon  S.  Muddy  Creek 
Williams  S.  PilUburgh.  1st 
6  min.;  19 chha.;  792  com. 


Rockefeller  J.  P.  /,  Geoige's  Proodfoot  R.  Springfield 
„  Creek  Starr  Moses.  Sidelinff  Hill 

Seymour  Jas.  M'Clellandlown  5  min. :  9  Ikh*. ;  339  com. 

and  Big  Whilely 
Wood  WT/,  George's  Creek 


Creek  and 


12.  Mtmongaheia  Auociation. 


Esten  James,  Mount  PieaKaot 
Sfaadrach  W.  New  Alenndria 


Whidach  B.  Ru 
Casleei  Run 
10  min. ;  14  chhg. }  656  com. 

Smio.;  6 ehhi. ; 485 eon. 
8.  Nortkumixrland  Aseoeialum, 

Pott  Oficu,  13.  Chemttng  AMociatien. 

Pasco  Z.  D.  I  Beeman  Joseph 

Spratt  G.  M.  /  Brown  John,  FadorrriHe 

Spratl  George,  Shamokin  Doty  John,  East  Smithfield 

Wiggins  Geoi^,  Milton,  North-  Giichcl  £.  Covington 
umberland  Co.  Jackson  Aaron,  f 

4  min. }  7  chhi. ;  967  com. 


9.  BridgewxUr  Assoeialion. 
Curtis  Henry,  Great  Bend 
Clark  James,  Cboconut 


Parsons  James,  Troy 
Ripley  N.  H. 
West  Hpzekiah,  Orwell 
7  min. ;  13  ehbs.;  SOS  cob. 


6.  French  Creek  Assodaiion, 
Poet  Offiect. 
Davis  Isaac 

Fuller  Levi  „..„.«,  v.,„^„..„» 

Foote  A.  Meadville,  Craw.  Co.  Dimock  Davis,  Bridgewater 
Gildersleeve  William,  Holland,  Holmes  John 

Venan.  Co.  Jones  Isaac  D. 

Miller  G.  Rockdale,  Craw.  Co.  Jones  J.  D.  Eaton 
5  min.;  12  chhi. ;  590  com.       Leonard  J.  W. 

a  ^ /■■■  ^       ■  ^  Lathrop  W.  Jr.  /,  Rushville 

6.  Centre  Aasonatton,         Mon  William  K  / 
Brown  T.  B.  Miles.  Centre  Co.   Parker  J.  W.  Bi^intrim 
Macomber  Edward,  /  Thayer  Thomas 

Thomas  E.  Thomas,  Bir.  Hun-       «J  min. ;  13  chhs. ;  1,154  00m. 
tingdon  Co. 
3  min. ;  4  chhs. ;  930  com.  10.  Su^harmah  AMociaium, 

-    «  j^        .  .  ,.  Dodson  Elias 

7.  RedaUme  Association,        l^j^j.  Griffin,  Hantsville     ' 
CAvtcAm.         Marvin  Z 

Unionlown  4 min.;  3 chhs. ;  175 com.  ^^  ^\  Uruissociated  Churches. 

Downey  Francis,  Meadow  Ran  Fletcher  L.  Spread  Eagle 

and  Greensbury  n.  Juniata  Association.  Gardiner  R.  Newiown  Square 

Frey  James,  Big  Redstone  Churches.  Moore  C.  Chester  Springs 

Patton  J.  George's  Creek  Ash  Jesse,  Mill  Creek  Pbillips'E.  M.  Israeft  wilb 

Petitt  baac,  Ten  Mile  Hutchinson  J.  Tooulloway  4  min. ;  7  ehbi. ;  811  eoia. 

Madden  H.  I 

ToT&u— 133  ministers;  159charohw:  11,404  oommnnicaau. 

DELAWARE. 


14.  Seneca 
Piatt  D.  Tioga  county 

1  min. ;  1  chh. ;  2(5  eoa. 

15.  ChaulaMtque  AjaodatiaL 
Olvard  S.  Louville,  Erie  Co. 
1  min. ;  1  ohh. ;  17  com. 

16.  Wanciek  Associatia^ 
1  cb.*!. ;  96  com. 

17.  Delatoare  Association. 
Barton  Thomas,  Sirickersvilb 
Johnson  J.  M'WilliamsiowD 
Lyons  J.  B.  / 

3 min.;  3ehbi.;  306eoa. 


I.  Delaware  AstodaHon, 
Chwrchse, 
La  Huray  N.  I,  Welsh  Tract 


1.  BMmore  Association^ 

P0gt  OJUes. 

Brinkett  William.  Baltimore 

Choat  Eklward,  Randailstown 

Healey  John,  Baltimore 


Meredith  Peter,  (,  Cow  Marsh  Trott  Samuel,  Welsh  Trad 
Peckworlh  John  P.  Wilmington  5  min. ;  6  ebbs.;  396  ssa. 
Strumfer  John  U.  Wilmington 

MARYLAND. 

Scott  Eli,  Baltimore  County 
Wilson  W.  Carman's 

11  min.;  I6ehbi.;  655 com. 


Refers   John,  Betkel,  firoid 

Creek.  &c. 
StaUn  W.  Na«(iongo 
Wool  ford  S.  Fowling  Crrek 
9min;16ebha.;4S6< 


3.  Columbia  AsuidatioiL 
lebh.;  Heom. 


min.;  1  ebb.;  174 


S.  Salisbury  Association. 
Jones  Joseph  H.  SbarpstHiigh,  Churches. 

Frederick,  &c.  Davis  Daniel,  Rewastico  and 

Leaman  T.  Taney  Town  and      Salisbury 

Manchester  Henderson  L.  Pitts  Creek 

Nightingale  S.  /,  Bahimore         Hancock  W.  Snow  Hill  4.  Unassociatei  Churdia. 

Poteet  Thomas,  Carman's  and  Hall  L.  A.  Head  of  the  Sound  P^  ^f**** 

Golden  Meredith  P.  Flnlay  John,  Baliioiore 

Ritchie  Thomas,  ^,  Frederick     Round  James,  Little  Creek  and  ^ 

Reis  Edward  J.  Baltimore  Indian  Town 

ToTAW~99  miniiten :  34charcbea;  1,466  commanieants. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

1.  Baliimore  AstociaUon.  2.  Columbia  Association. 

w^jy?? £;  W«^>n§rton  ^^y  Brown  O.  B.  Washington  City  Totals minUton;  Sdamtes: 

Wolfcrd  S.  W.  Washington  CUy  Cornelius  S.  Alexandna,  D.  C.  533 *— - 

•nia.iaehkiL{]3fee«.  •  aibi. ;  9 chhs. ;  996  ioa. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ministers  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  post  offices. 

Anthony  Aboer,  Monroetown      Gordoo  C.  J.  Wilderness  Norris  George,  Kempsville 

Ashwortb  i^ewis,  Court  llouae    Gwalmey  J.  L.  Smithfield  Ogilvie  J.  New  Baltimore 


Abel  Jobo  S.  Charlottesville 
Bali  Eli,  Richmond 
Baptist  E.  Smith's  X  Roads 
Broaddus  Andrew,  8parta 
Broaddus  Wm.  F.  Rock  Mills 


Harris  Wm.  Liberty 
Howell  R.  B.  C.  Norfolk 
Hiier  Wm.  Y.  Court  House 
Hubbard  J.  Alt.  Laurel 


Braxton  T.  C.  Parnbam  Church  Hendren  J.  Norfolk 


Hill  Wm.  Clarkston 
Harmon  Thomas 
Hasbberger  J, 
Hemdon  J.  W.  Todd's  Tavern 


Bird  John,  Carlton's  Store 

Brooks  James,  LeesviJle 

Boolen  Ambrose  C.  Luray 

Baker  Joseph,  Upperville 

Beck  Richard,  Smith's  Store 

Burnett  Joshua,  Salem 

Bums  — 

Baitaille  L.  T.  VilleboixMigh 

Baty  — ,  Frontroyal 

Brition  John,  Mount  Ljiurel 

Brewer  Lewis.  Court  House       ..«...^,  »,...><>..,  ..c^o. 

Bell  S.  /,  N.  W.  River  Bridge    Hyde  Wm.  Fork  Inn 

Barlow  A.  Verdon  Humphries  Thomas  B. 

Bruce  Silas,  James  City 

Belcher  William  Johnston  John  N.  L^zingi 


Hatchett  W.  Mangohick  Church  Ogi  lb v  Peter,  Flat  Rock 
u-_.:.  117-  1  :u._...  Petty  George,  Wattsborough 

Petty  Daniel 

Repilou  A.  P.  /,  Baptist  Sem. 
Richards  Wm.  Sptiiiish  Grove 
Ryland  Robert,  Baptist  Sem. 
Roacli  E.  W.  Rough  Creek  Cb. 
StriiiEfellowT.  Wheailey's  Mill 
Ship  Edward,  Stanardsviile 
Smith  P.  P.  Physic  Springs 
Herndon  R.  N.  /,  Baptist  Sem.    Snow  W.  W.  Wyoming 
Hume  T.  Portsmouib  Smith  J.  B.  Christiansvil 


Hendren  Robert,  Ninevah 
Huckstep  W.  Boyd's  Tavern 
Hubbara  Stephen 
Hall  A.  /,  Kilmarnock 
Healey  Nathan,  flealey's 


iile 


Sherwood  Smith,  Smithfield 
Spencer  John,  Patrick's 
Snuck  J.  L,  If  Baptist  Seminary 
Taylor  James  B.  Richmond 
Todd  Wm.  Sievensviile 
Taliaferro  P.  Court  House 
Trevillian  G.  C.  Stoney  Point 
Hawkins  W.  W.  /,  Racoon  Ford  Tinsley  Isaac  S.  lu>yucliburg 
Johnston  John  N.  L^zinrton       Tisdaie  J.  B.  W.  Clarksburc 


Baker  Dr.  J.  A.  JetersTiile  Jeter  J.  B.  Court  House 

Bakiwin  A.  A.  Walker's  Church  Jenkins  Joseph 

Clark  John,  Fredericksburg  Jones  M.  L.  Short  Pump 

Cbaudoin  Lewis  Johns  Edmuud,  Court  iioose 

Collins  Eiishn,  Harvey's  Store  Jones  Scervant,  Williamsburg 

Cleaveland  P.  Yancey's  Mills  Jones  Jesse 

Coleman  R.  L.  SoottsviUe  Jeter  James  M.  Jonesborough 

Canterbury  John  Johnson  Anderson 

C[opUm  James  Kerr  John.  Richmond 

Clay  Cliezer  Keeling  Henry,  do 

Carter  Robert,  Luray  Kelley  J.  W.  Chalk  Level 

Chandler  Rufus,  Oxford  Keaton  Johnson 

ClaybrookeR.  Middlesex  Church  Kil  bum  Amos 

Clipstine  Peter,  Winchester  Kinsolvin?  J.  Garland's  Store 

Coleman  R.  G.  Ml.  Pleasant  Keyser  Christopher,  Luray 

Chandler  J.  do  Kirk  Dr.  W.  H.  /,  Kilmarnock  Woolrid'ge  John 

Coonts  John  Leftwich  William,  Liberty 

Cool  Herbert,  Slierrard's  Store  Leftwich  James,         do 

Carter  John  Leftwich  G.W.  do 

Creath  T.  B.  Rowanty  Ligon  Wm.  C.  Lewisburg 

Crawford  P.  Baptist  »emtnary  Lee  John  S.  Lynchburg 

Conner  C.  C.  James  City  Lowry  Francis  C.  Court  House 

Davidson  S.  Concord  Legrand  Thomas  A.  Flood's 

Davidson  J.        dxi  Lunsford  Merriman,  Fluke's 

Davidson  Leroy,  Court  House  Lookado 

Davis  John,  Pedlar's  Mills  Lilly  Robert^  Wilmington 
Daniel  Robert  T.  Belficid 
Dickerson  G.  Chalk  Level 
Dempsey  Absalom,  Fincastle 


/larksbuig 
Turpin  J.  O.  /,  Seminary 
Witt  Daniel,  Sandy  River  Ch. 
Witt  Jesse,  Otter  Bridge 
Wilder  J.  H. 

Woodson  D.  M.  Portsmouth 
Walker  Gabriel 
Webb  John.  Brookneil 
Wingfield  C.  Warren 
WatkiusJ.T.Raine's 
Watkins  A.  McFarlnnd'a  Store 
Woolfblk  S.  Bowling  Green 
Welsh  Olivets  Locust  Dale 
Woodson  E.  W.  Hockroau's 
Weatherford  John,  Court  nt 
Washinjrton  T.  M. 


The  following  is  the  list  of 
associations,  the  summary, 
4tc. 
EUnexer,r-'\0  chhs. ;  6  min. 
Accomack. — 1  chhs. ;  S  min. 
Parkenburg. — 3  chhs. ;  no  min. 
CUumbia, — Id  chhs. :  9  min. 
ShUoh.—'iO  chhs. ;  lO  min. 

«...^ ^ .  >, ,^.„..  Teaztt  VaUat.^Xt  chhs.  ;7  mio. 

Mountcastle  D.  /,  Court  House    KetockUm. — 19  chhs. ;  8  min. 


Marders  L.ovel, 
Mason  V.  M.  Genito 


do 


Dangerneld  J.  Matthews  C  H    Mason  Gilbert,  Petersburg 


Ellison  Jas.  Meadow  Dale 

Ellison  Joseph 

Ellison  Matthew 

Ellison  John,  I 

Ellison  Felix,  / 

Eastin  S.  Boyd's  Tavern 

Frost  Henry 

Fife  James,  Fife's 

Forsee  Charies 

Gordon  Caleb 

Goodall  John,  Yorktown 

Gameu  Robert,  Court  House 

Gamett  James 

Goss  J.  H.  Clarksburg 

Goss  J.  Stoney  Point 

Goss  J.  W.  Charioitesville 

'Goode  B.  E.  Colesville 

George  Wm.  Point  Pleaiant 

Geoife  C.  Jeffenonton 


Micou  John,  Portroyal 
Moore  W.  Buck'm  Cl  House 
McDonald  J.  Lynchbui^ 
Montague  P.  T.  Montague's 
Montague  P.  Miller's 
Matthews  — - 
Mills  John  G.  Brooklyn 
Mitchell  James,  Norfolk 
McGhehee  D.  B. 
Mustein  Shadrack 


Porttmouth.— 5ft  ehhs.  I  13  min. 
Patterton*»  Cruk,—!  chhs.;  4 

min. 

Oothm, — 32  chhs. ;  17  min. 
JjtpomaUox. — S4  chhs. ;  9  mil. 
Albemartt. — ^20  chhs. ;  12  min. 
Greenhriar, — 15  chhs. }  6  min. 
New  River. — 11  chhs.;  4 min. 
Meherrin.^-\5  chhs. ;  6  min. 
C/num.— 22  chhs. ;  12  min. 
Pig  River. — 14  chhs. ;  6  mia. 
Dor€r.~dO  chhs. ;  30  min. 
Red  Stime.^5  chhs.  3  min. 


Moflfett  Anderson,  New  Market  Mayo.—l  chhs.;  2  min. 


Martin  Royal 
Martin  Onmn.  Smith's  Store 
Mansfield  J.  A.  Cavesville 
Mourning  Henry,  C.  H. 
Nortbam  George,  Healey's 
Neil  John,  Elk  Marsh 
NuQii«Uy  Leonard 


Roanoake.'-^2li  chhs.  \  10  min. 
MiddU  Dittrict.—n  chhs.;  It 

min. 
Slrawberrtf.^fO  chhs. ;  9  min. 
IVa«/i»fi>Ffofi.— 18  chhs  ;  9 
OoimUttn. — 3  chhs. ;  1  min. 
430ohhs.',  910BdB« 
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!•  Chotpon 

Churches. 
Doxey  Wm.  Providence 
Forbes  Evnn,  Sliiloh 
Harrel  J.  Mid.  Swamp 
Joiifs  M.  \V.  /,  Harooth  Gilead 
Meredith  T.  Cotiiiaritsy 
Patrick  8.  Little  Alligator 
Piland  Md<'S,  Cool  S|irinff 
Thomson  G.  M.  Elizabeth  City 
Trol.naii  Q.  H.  8andy  Cross 
Williamij  G.  Ahnsky 
Welch  Miles,  Ballard's  Bridge 
11  mio.;  31  ehbs. ;  3,447  com. 

2.  French  Broad  Asiocialion, 
Blackwell  D.  Little  Ivy 
Cantril  J.  Ebcnezer 
Freeman  M.  Bull  Creek 
Jordan  R.  Bulea 
Kimsey  Wm.  French  Broad 
Milds  I.  Newfound 
Moi^an  8.  Flat  Creek 
Rees  W.  Walnut  Creek 
Shad  wick  L.  Mud  Creek 
Siradley  T.  Mount  Pleasant 
10  mio.;  16  cfahs.;  558 com. 

3.  Neu$e  Associatum. 
Armstroflf  J.  Newbem 
Brock  J.  Tf  Chinquepin 
Biddle  W.  P.  Hancock's 
Clark  W.  Grindall  Creek 
Gongleton  A.  Litter  Sister 
Ttaua  J.  P. 
Griflia  J.  Red  Banks 
LoAid  F.  B.  /,  South  West 
Mason  T.  O.  Greenville 
Smith  J.  White  Oak 
Tyson  N.  /,  Rountree's 
Trice  E.  Warren's  M  H 
Warren  J.  L.  North  River 
Whitford  O.  Swift  Cr«ek 
14  BUD. ;  Si  chhs. ;  S64  com. 

4.  Tuciatiege  A$9oeiaiwn» 
Com  Adam,  Cullowhee 
Eider  D.  /.  Brush  Creek 
Havnes  W.  I,  Locust  O.  F'd 
Hall  J.  Cowee 
Hatfield  B.  B.  Scots  Creek 
PoMey  H.  Franklin 
Stiles  B.  Cowetah 
White  S.  Mount  Zion 

8  mio.-,  11  chhs.;  386  com. 

6.  Catawba  Rirer  Assneiation, 
Post  Offices. 
Beach  B4*ni.  Little  River 
CraighT.  Moirnnlon 
CInrk  Hiram,  L  Fatrfipid 
England  Ec.  I.  John's  River 
Ferguson  S.  RIksvilie 
Grayson  J.  C.  Rutherfordlon, 

and  Old  Fort 
Lowe  Jiihn,  Lincolnlon 
Fow».|l  P.  /.  Fairfield 
PadgHt  J.  Durcnir»  Creek 
Quinn  Hugh,  Limtilnlnn 
Hirhards  Wm  I'dpLir  Grove 
Torrenoe  A .  I.  iMouni  Mourne 
Wehb  A.   RulherfordtoD,  Old 

Fort 
It  jbIb.;  SBehhs. ;  854  eoos. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

6.  Broad  River  AsmtciaHam. 
Blackwell  J.  White  Oak 
Dobbins  D.  Mooresboro'  and 

Ralherfordlon 
Kirby  B.  T.  Haylesville 
Padgett  J.  High  Shoal 
Wilkie  W.  H^h  Shoal 
6  mio.;  lOchht.;  445 


Carter  J.  HampUwwUte  P.  0. 
Fickler  Joseph 
Potis  Peter,  Mocksrtlle  P.  0. 
4iiiia.;  lleUis.;343i 


7.  Kehvkee  Association, 
Ambrose  Micajah 
Bennett  Philemon 
Biggs  Joseph 
Carrowao  Green 
Clark  William 
Everitt  Miles 
Hymau  Wm. 
Lawrence  Joshua 
Leggilt  Jeremiah 
Perry  Micajah,  / 
Rosa  Lemuel 
Slallings  Humphrey,  / 
'Tatum  Samuel 
Ward  Luke 
Worrell  Wm.  B. 
WilM>n  Mercer,  / 

16  mio.  s  43  chhs. ;  9^235  com. 

8.  Ra/eigh  Association, 
Centre  Stephen 
Crocker  Thomas 
Coker  Jolin,  / 
Conally  Patrick,  / 
Dowd  P.  W. 
Dupree  Wm.  I 
Hinion  W.  R.  / 
Purify  G.W.I 
Purify  John 
Redding  Randolph,  / 
Stephenson  Jonathan 
Trice  Ezekiei 

13 mio.;  16 chhs.;  l^eom. 

9.  Contentnea  Association, 
Atkinson  John,  I  • 
Bynum  Benjamin 
Bennett  Mark  U. 
Dupree  Thomas 
Ham  Haywood 
Heathe  Henry 
Moore  Samuel 
Moore  Ichabod 
Move  Irwin 
Bobbins  Wm.  / 
Taylor  Elca,  / 
Wallace  G.  W. 
Wooten  Wm.  / 

13  min. ;  15  chhs.;  576  com. 

10.  Sandy  Creek  Association, 
Anniitrong  T.  D. 
Andntws  Levi,  / 
Crutr-hfif>id  Enoch,  / 
Dowd  Cornelius,  / 
Hndgins  Wm. 
Merrit  Wni.  H. 
Oldham  Thomas  D.  / 
Richardson  Noah 
Siradler  J. 
Wf aver  Thomas 

10  min.;  17  chhs. ;  850  com. 

Ih  Yadkin  AttociaHon. 
Angel  John 


IS.  Abboes  Creek  Assoeiatim. 
Birch  Wm.  Jamestown  F.  0. 
Dowd  William,  Sakra  P.  O. 
Sowel  Jesse 

Swaim  Ashley,  Lexii^on  P.  0. 
Wiseman  JoMah 

5  Bin. ;  8  chhs.;  43Seoak 

13.  JHyo  Associatum. 
Davis  William 
Hill  Marinon 
Jones  Jobo 
Tatem  Henry 
Terry  Julius 
Wilson  John 
Washburn  John 

8 min.;  16 chhs.;  ST 


14.  Flat  Ritxr  AssociBtkm 
Allen  Zachariah 
Freeman  Thomas 
Gold  Pleasant 
Hudgins  Wm. 
Jortian  W.  H. 
Terrcl  James 
Weathers  James 

7min. ;  15  chhs.;  i;307 


15.  Pee  Dee  Assodatimi. 
Culpeper  John 
Freeman  Ralph 
Harris  Archibald 
Jones  Jantes 
Monroe  John 
M'Lendon  Joel 
Morion  Ezekiei 

7  min.;  10chhs.;465i 


16.  Cape  Fear  Assodatiim. 
Goodman  Job 
Harrington  Philip 
Hill  Samuel,  / 
Kemp  Wm. 
Little  Thomas,  / 
Lennon  Dennis 
M'Daniel  James 
Pitman  John 
Reaves  Solomon 
Thames  David 

10  mio.;  14  clil&:  S60 com. 

17.  Uoriah  Astociation. 

GulleHge  J. 

HeliTi<»s  J. 

Lew fi lien  J. 

M'Nab  R. 

M'Nab  W.  / 

5 min.;  5chbi,i378coiB. 

18.  BtcunUnn  AsKciaticn. 
5  mio  ;  15  chhs;  672  cool 

19.  Comttnf  iMeAuocvOka. 
Brown  Wm. 
Grave*  B. 
Jones  James 
Law.«in  David 
Martin  R. 
Moore  Wm. 
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Roberts  Geoi^  20.  Oosken  Associatwn.  21.  LiUU  Rwer  Association, 

JSaiiders  John  8  egtimated  min. ;  19  ohhs ;  665  com.       4  min ;  13  chht.  j  400  eom. 

8  min.;  11  chht. ;  1,940  oora.' 

Total.— 184  miniit«r>;  339  ehurchm;  19,008  eommunicAiiti. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Broad  River  Associaiion,     Walker  W.  Meansville,  Union, 
Pott  Office*.  f^. 

Uirks  B.  Draytousville,  Uoioo,       18  mio.;  38  chhs.;  3,038  com. 

Hatiiioo  W.  Miiford,  Greenville,  4.  Reedy  Rix^er. 

&c.  Churches. 

Lemons  J.  Merrillsville,  Green-  B«n-y  N.  Golden  Gro.  C,  Stand 

villw,  &c.  „  Spring 

Landruni    J.    G.  Spartanburg  Bahb  Joseph.  Beaver  Dam 


Court  House 
McDougal  H.  Sparianbuig 
Rirhnrds  J.  Clarksville,  Sp&r- 

taiiburg,  &c. 
RaiiiwaterH   J.  Smith's  Store 


l)ewRese  J.  Fork  Shoal 
Gil)K>n  S.  Double  Spring 
Ha  Hen  J.,  U.  Dtnican's  C. 
Jordan  M.  Middle  Kivpr 
King  Wni.  Mountain  Crk. 
Lindiicv  E. 


and  Spartanburg  — --..  — 

Scrugs  D.  /,  Ulaud  Ford,  Norlh  Lamninnce  I.  Wash'n  Tyger 

Carolina  Mangruin  1).  Bush  Uiver 

Walker     W.      Hancocksville,  Koads  Win.  Gret* n  Pond 


Union 

Wilkie  G.  Harnnony.  York 
10  mio.;  33chhi.;  1,7 18  com. 

2.  Welth  Neck  Associaiion. 
A I  wood  J.  Marion 
Colling*  W.G.  Marion- 
Do«ey  W.  Society  Hill 
Graham  N.  /,  Barns'  Bridge 
Max's  D  /,  Marion 
Kirven  W.  Society  Hill 
McKav  D.  Barns'  Bridge 
Ma*in'T.  Soci«ty  Hill 
Nappicr  R.  /,  Brownville 
Ross  M.  Brownville 
Rollings  G.  Dariingtoa 
Stubb«  0. 

SealosJ.Marr'sBluff 
Singleton  J.  ConwayboroUgh 
Thomas  J.  Brownville 
Tinimnns  J.  M.  Darlington 
Wright  C.  T.  I,  Rfarion 

17  min.;  34  chhs.  *,  8,453  com. 


Robinson  Joseph,  Reedy  River 
RtMlgers  E.  /,  Unity 
Simmons  D.  Poplar  Spring 
Smith  E. 
15  mitt.;  33  chfai.  i  8,419  com. 

5.  Safuda  Associatwn. 
Burroughs  J.  /,  B«ihe!>da 
Crawfoid  J.  /,  Rocky  Mount 
Dcen  J.  /,  Bethuel 
Gambrell  M.  Dorchester 
Gibson  S.  Milfbrd 
Hutson  L.  J.  Brushy  Creek 
Huichius  D.  Double  Springs 
King  R.  Big  Creek 
Ma^ee  W.  NeaPs  Creek 
Ramwater  J.  /,  Salem 
Vandiver  J. 

Vandiver  S.  Mount  Tabor 
WiUon  J.  Walnut  Gn»vo 
13  min.;  35  ohhs. ;  3,507  com. 


6.  Moriah  AssociaHon, 
BatemaaJ. 
Baskins  J.  / 
Copeland  J.  T. 


3.  Bethel  Associaiion. 
Bell  A.  Cooks,  Fairfield,  &c. 
Barnes  John  L.  Chester  Court  Huffgins  S. 

House  M'Nab  R. 

Dsvis  J.  Rocky  Mount,  Chester  Mason  T. 

District,  &c.  M'Dowell  A.  / 

Pant  A.  Winnsboro',  Fairfield    Ross  J. 
Greer  T;  Cross  Key,  Union,  &.C.      8min.;  18chbs.j  l,107oom. 

Hodges  N.  W.  Poplar  Grove,       „  ^       „       4       •-*•--. 

Newberry  ^-  ^*^  ^'^  AssocvaUon. 

Hale  John,  i,JonesvilIe,  Union  Allen  Wm.B. 
Hubanks   E.    /,   Union   Court  Griffin  Pearce,^ 

House,  Maybinlon,  &c.  Hodges  John,  I 

James  W.  F.  McMickins,  Fair-  i/*  John 

^^  ^  Mansel  Elisha 

J^«g«i%PtCro8s  Anchor,  Spar- RogjrsJessf         . 

IB<^c3^'J.  Reidstown,  Union         «,„.,„.       ^ 
»»cCccIf3(  S^   Fishing   Creek,    8.  Twehe  MiU  Rwer  Astona- 

Chewier  Dia(rict,&c.  ^^"'^ 

Mitchell  K.  Pea  Ridge,  Union     Barker  Gray,  / 
Roberts  N.  Halsyville,  Fairfield  Cobb  John 
Rooker  J.  Spring  Hill,  York       Crow  J. 
Ray  T.  Woodruff's,  Spartan-  Lewis  J.. 

boig  Murphree  Wm. 

Taylor  J.  Brooms,  Richland       Neighboura  Benjamin 


Robeson  J.  / 
Roberson  A. 
Th<»mpson  H.  / 

9  min.;  9  chhs.;  343 com. 

9.  Charleston  Association, 
Post  Offices. 
Bell  A..  Watts 
Burbri<lge  T.  /,  ChaHeston 
Bra&ingion  W.  F.  /,  Cnmden 
Beattie  W.  Q.  Darlington 
Bowen  P.  P.  Cainden 
C(M)ke  J.  B.  Camdfn,  Parksville 
Chiidtr*  W.  W.  /,  IJaniden 
Furman  J.  C.  Charleston,  Co- 

luml>ia 
GrifiithJ  Kennrlt's  Store 
Good  J.  DHrliiiginn 
Hnrtwell  Jesse,  Sumpterville 
JniieH  S.  Darliiigion 
Keeiiey  J.  C.  Columbia 
KnightenJ.  Mile  Grove,  Bisb- 

opville 
liUrllow  P.  Charleston 
Morrow  J.  Feldcr's 
Marsiiall  J.  F.  Columbia 
Mahoney  H.  W.  Jackscmville 
McWiliiams  M .  /,  Orangeburgb 
Manly  B.  Charleston 
Nexsen  F.  A.  B.  Kingslree 
Nicholes  I.  Columbia 
Riley  M.  /,  Felder's 
Ross  J.  (Columbia 
Smith  A.  B.  /,  Georgetown 
Sheppard  D.  Pineville,  Charles- 
ton 
Windham  P.  Mcintosh 
Weeks  P.  /,  Pardons 

38  min.;  34  chhs.;  5,317  com. 

10.  Saramtah  Rirer  Associatum, 
Bowers  J.  G.  sup.  Hickory  Hill, 

Robertville 
Brisbane  W.  H.  Buford's Bridge 
Brooks  I.  L.  Augusta 
Broome  J.  /,  Barnwell 
Cave  B.  M.  Barnwell 
Duncan  H.  D.  sup.  Speedwell, 

Barawt^ll 
Estes  E.  Barnwell 
Fuller  W.  sup.  Beaufort 

GtxKiman ,  sup.  Augusta 

Green  W.  J.  Barnwell 
Holman  J.  sup.  Orangebui^h, 

Duncanville,&c. 
Jones  C.  B.  Sherburne 
Lawton  W.  A.  stfp.  Robertville, 

King  Creek 
Loper  J.  Bu ford's  Bridge 
Morrow  — ,  sup.  Pen  Branch 
Nix  J.  /,  Robertville 
Owens  B.  /,  Barnwell 
Peeples  D.  Barnwell,  Buford's 

Bridge 
Swifi  Martin,  Robertville 
Walsh  T.  Coosawhatcbie 
Walker  N.  W.  /,  Barnwell 
Woodward  J.  sup,  Barnwell 
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Yoamf  ud  Bnae,mippbf,  Dock 
Branch 
23  0111.;  36  ehba.;5,eS5 


11.  Edge/ieid  Astocittlum. 
ChMreku.         Pui  OJUm. 
Aolioch,  Ed«^efield 
Bif  Step's.  Ck.  Hambor^ 
Buffaloe,  Sandover 
Beibaoy»  Liberty  Hill 
Bethel,  Watson's 
Bull  Swamp,  Orangebniy 
Bethany  R.  Harobure 
Cainhridfe,  Cambridge 
Cluod's  Creek,  Leesvilie 
Callibam's  mill,  Parks' 
10  oiofe  churches. 
Chesout  Uiil,  Coleman's 


ConYent,  Lexngtoo 

Cedar  Creek 

Dean  Swa'p.  Protbro's 

Dry  Creek,  Edgefield 

Daripn.  Prothro's 

Ed^e6eld,  Ed^fieM 

Giigal,  Tuoton's 

Good  Ifope,  Richardsoo'f 

Horn'n  Creek,  Edrefield 

Hollow  Creek 

Lit.  Step's.  Ck.  Smyle's 

LeveU,  Hamburg 

Lexin^on 

Mount  Gilead,  Hambarjg^ 

Mountain  Crc>ek,  Holkiway's 

Mount  Zion,  Mount  Vintage 

Mount  Moriab,  White  HaB 

Plum  Branch,  Atchibon's 


If 

Piufklete,  Summj  Fcmt 
Pbilippi,  Edf^efield 
PineSap'g^Pd. 
Rocky  SpnofTB.  Pratbro's 
Rocky  Grove.  Prothro's 
Red  Bank,  Ricbardaoii's 
Red  O.  Grove,  Woodleini 
Stkiaai,  Lodi 
Sardis,  Moam  Wiiria^ 
Sister  Sprii^gB,  Caaibn4s'B 
Sden^iioootWiiluiff 
50 


U. 


Hod^^  N.  W.  Newbcny  Cooit 
Imia.;  Ichk;  fiGeaak 


TcTAU— 903  mioistors;  S73diarehes;  jfi,496 


1.  Cfeorgia  Attociation. 
Cbvrcku. 
Asbury  R.  V.  /.  Bethesda 
Armstrongs  J  Fishing  Creek 

Bradshaw ,  /,  Shiloh 

Battle  J.  B. 
Callaway  C.  Sardis 
Carrin^n  D. 
Carter  J. 
Davis  J.  Bethel 
Gibson  S. 

Gill)ert  J.  G.  Mount  Zion 
Harris  J.  Kiokee 
Ivy  G.  Grove 
Lumpkin  J.  Antiocfa 
Moon  JnsMih,  White  Plaias 
Mdrshall  J.  G.  /,  Sharon 
MHJiary  C.  D.  Au^sta 
McGee  R.  Spirit  Creek 
Matthews  J.  Clark's  Station 
Mercer  Jesse,  Washinjrton 
Perryroau  E.  Sweet  Water 
Roberts  J.  Horeb 
Smith  O.  Powelton 
Sanders  B.  M.  Pine  Grove 
Sherwood  A.  Greensborouffh 
Taylor  F.  S.  New  Hope,  Lin. 

Co. 
Thornton  V.  R.  Smyrna 
Walker  J.  Springfield 
Walker  J.  H.  Greenwood 

Sb  mio. ;  50  ehhs.;  7,183  com. 

S.  Sarepta  AtsociaHofu 
Bledsoe  M.  Big  Creek 
Brown  B.  /,  Lysira 
Chandler  A.  Vann's  Creek 
Callaway  F.  Cloud's  Creek 
Davis  J.  Falling  Creek 
Jackson  H.  /,  Mar's  Hill 
Lumpkin  G.  Beaver  Dam 
Lacy  John 
Matthews  P. 
Reeves  J.  Walnut  Fork 
Shannon  J.  Athens 
Spalding  A.  M.  Bethel 
Thornton  R.  Grove  f^evel 
13  mln. ;  33  chhs.;  9,668  com. 

3.  Cobanhut  Association, 

From  returns  for  1831, 35  ehurehai, 

1,093  communicants. 


GEORGIA. 

4.  Hef^tibah  AssociatUm.      Brooks  J.  L.  EvansviHe 
In^8Q8,  thii  Aicociation  embraced  Brantly  E.  Milledgeville 

efaarchen;   17  minisUtn;  and  Cox  C.  Stanford  Croas  Roads 


d6 


1,757  commanicaats. 


5.  Sunbttrv  Association. 
Cunningham  H.  African,  Sd 
Dunnam  J.  H. 

Law  J.  S.  Sunbufy 
Law  S.  S.,  N.  Newport 
Marshall  A.  African,  1st 
Reunea  B.  Abercom 
Southwell  J.,  N.  Providence 
Wycr  H.  O.  Savannah 

8  mio.;  18  chhs. ;  6,918  com. 

6.  Canoochie  Association, 
Branily  J.  Oaky  Grove 
CobbC.  Hine'sM.H. 
Donalson  R.  Hebron 
Dutton  M.  Nevii's  Creek 
Groover  W.  Black  Creek 
Green  T.  Lake 

Peacock  I.  Beard's  Creek 
Smith  J.  Limestone 

8  rain.;  16 chhs.;  965 com. 


Grier  J.  Eatonton 
Henderson  J.  Monticello 
Montgoroerv  J.  H. 
Oxford  T.  D.  Freeawn's  Slore 
Pace  R.  Eatonton 
Rees  R.  Eatonton 
Searey  A.  /,  Milledgeville 
Watson  J.  /.  Clinioo 
Wright  S.  Freeman's  Store 
13 mio.;  35 chhs.}  9,831' 

11.  Yellow  Xiver 
Bennet  Miichel 
Colley  Joel 
Daniel  George 
Dyer  Edwin 
Guoter  J. 
Gresham  Josiah 
Gunn  Radford 
Holcomb  Jonalhao,  I 
Hale  Jannes 
Hughs  Peter 
Hardin  Henry 
Johnson  Nathan,  I 
Lacy  William 
Landers  John- 


7.  Ebenexer  Association, 
Black  A.  Camp  (/reek 
Hughes  J.  /,  N.  Providence 
Jones  A.  Ramah 

M'Donald  J.  Dublin  t>       d        u       > 

Mareball  J.,  N.  Hope,  La.  Co.    £*?  ^™»**"» ' 
inesser  u.  /,  ropiar  Spring 
Odam  A.  Beulan 
Payn  W.  Big  Sandy 
Smith  D.  Cool  Spring 
Tharp  C.  A.  Stone  Creek 
10  min. ;  30  chhs. }  1,349  com. 


Moore  Elijah 
Nicks  James,  / 
Pace  Barnabas, 
Robinson  Luke 
Turner  Mathiat,  / 

19min.;43chhs.;9^0 


8. 


IS.  Western  Association. 
Bankston  J. 
Barber  J.  / 
Caldwell  C. 
Cooper  J.  W. 


Chaiiahoockee  River  Associa- 

Brady  M,  Little  Spring  Creek  ^y^f  ^• 

and  Providence  tS^    \:^', 

1  mio. ;  7  chhs.  j  89  com.        iJ".""     « 

Holmes  o. 

9.  Washington  Association,     HumphriwJ.R. 
In  1830  it  cootainad  9  charchos;  7  JJ™  J*  R. 
and   533  communi-  Kelley  M. 

Kieth  J.  / 
Leveretl  G. 
10.  Ocmulgee  Association. 
_  PsH  OMcss. 

Boaey  a  Fairfield 


ministers; 
cants. 


NichobJ. 
Reeves  J. 
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Siell  R.  H. 
Wood  J. 

17  min.;  39  chha.;  1^18  com. 

13.  FUm  River  Association. 
Allmaod  J. 
Hurke  T.  I 
Bowdin  J.  / 
Carter  J. 
Cleveland  A. 
Clyatt  r.  H. 
Duke  E.  / 
Head  J. 
Hendenmn  \V. 
Lowry  M. 
liOn?  H.  / 
Miluer  J.  H.  / 
Milner  J. 
Moseley  W. 
Khodei  Tbomaf 
Stamper  S. 
Smith  D.  I 
Stephens  J.  / 
Wnghi  G.  / 
Yates  J.  / 


BAPTISTS — ALABAMA. 
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14.  Tufrah  Association.  HardieT. 

Bramblell  John  Halhhorn  William 

Ballard  Lewis  Knights  William  A.  / 

Calleil  William,  /  Lester  W.  C.  / 
David  Henry,  Camesville  P.  O.  Lacy  John  B.  / 
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D.iwson  Thomas 
Davis  John  A.  / 
liauies  Hei:ry 
liynier  Samuel 
Huichins  Drewry 
Kuykeudall  Peler 
Mackmin  Robert 
Mcek.s  Liiileioa 
Poe  Stephen,  / 
Qua!s  David,  / 
Thornton  Dozier 
Vandivcre  Gcorg-e 
Vandivere  Mailhew  W. 
Wnlson  John,  / 

ISuin.;  3^chfas.;  1,604  com. 

15.  Ocklocknee  Association. 
AlbrittoD  M. 
Belcher  A. 
Crestman  M.  W. 


Milton  U. 
Thispin  M. 

lU  rain. ;  31  cbhs. ;  Gd4  com. 

IG.  Houston  Association. 
Dykes  U. 

MeKinzie  John,  Hartford  P.  O. 
Wood  David 

3  mill.}  11  chbs.;  3C5 com. 

17.  Icheamaugh  Association. 
In  18SJ9  there  wcrn  in  tliia  Associa- 
tion 38  churchot;  18  minieteri; 
and  l,yi5  communicantf. 

18.  Piedmont  Association. 
In  18S5  this  Auocintion  contained 
11  chuichat;   5  mioistera;  and 
267   communicants.      We  have 
•aen  no  Uiat  returu. 


SiO  min. ;  38  chhi.;  3,494  com. 

Total.— 333  miniiteri ;  486  churches ;  37,073  commanicants. 


1.  Cahaha  Association. 

Post  Offices. 

Andrews  David,  Tuscaloo&a 

Baiues  T.  do 

Baler  J.  A.  Cahaba 

Calloway  W.  Selma,  Mirrian 

Crow  C.  Selma 

Dennis  John,  Centreville 

Everett  G.  Selma 

Hoicombe  H.  Bucksville 

Holbrooks  B.  Traveller's  Rest 
and  Havaunah 

Marsh  Robert,  Tuscaloosa 

Middleton  H.  Vv.      do 

Moore  J.  B.  Bucksville 

M'Craw  A.  G.  Selma 

Pratt  Joab,  Tuscaloosa,    Cen- 
treville, &c. 

Ryan  Joseph,  Greensboro'  &. 
Erie 

Summers  J.  E.  Centreville 

Veazy  James,  Mirrian 

West  VV.  Mirrian 

White  Medy,  1*uscaloosa 
90  Bin. ;  31  chhs. ;  1,689  com. 

2.  Bethlehem  Association. 
Bussy  H.  Suffgsville 
Bailer  J.  A.  Wamncks 
Brown  E.  Burnt  Corn 
Daily  O.  / 

Emmons  W.  /,  Sparta 
Enzor  J.  /,  Sparta 
Hardy  Z.  /,  Burnt  Com 
Hernngton  M.  G.  /,  Brooklyn 
Ilawthoro  K.  Portland 
Holford  J.  /,  Greenville 
Herrington  W.  Asington 
Hollowa}'  J.  /,  Ctikers 
Howard  J.  /,  Brooklyn 
Haynes  1.  /,  Claiborne 
NettlesJ./,  Black's  Biuflf 
Noiaod  G.  W.  Burnt  Com 
Ognitt  C.  /,  Burnt  Cora 
Piibtot  J.  /,  Mu  Pleasant 

VOL.  VI. 


ALABAMA. 

Reeves  J.  L  Barge's 
Sorter  C.  P. 
Scrobic  J.  11.  Claiborne 
Thames  Charles,  do 
Travis  A.  Sparta 
Williams  J.  W.  Claiborne 
Wnlson  A.  Wamacks 

S6  min. ;  30  cbhs. ;  1,130  com. 

3.  Flint  Rii^er  Association. 
Baker  Z.  W. 
Crutcher  William 
Childress  J, 
Harriss  VViJiiam 
Hodges  Charles 
Pnckelt  J.  W.  / 
Still  D.  / 
Tucker  J. 
Tucker  George 
Thoinp'ton  John  H. 

10  min.;  25 chhs.;  1,178  com. 

4.  Conecuh  River  Association. 
Bnrt  M.  / 
HillH. 
Todd  H.  M.  / 
Wood  David 
Wall  T. 

5  min. ;  8  chhs. ;  217  com. 

5.  Mulberry  Association. 
Post  Offices. 
Allen  William,  Independence 
Davis  L.  C.  Statesville 
Hays  Enoch,  Mapteville 
Harris  William,  Selma 
Lloyd  W.  B.  Selma,  Per.  Co. 
Lawler  Joab,  Centreville,  Shel. 

Co, 
Martin  Robert,  Mapleville 
Scott  J.  M.  Mapleville 
Summers  J  E.  Mapleville 
Sutile  U.  Selma,  Per.  Co. 
Wood  Richard,  /,  Centreville 
11  min.;  SO  chbs. ;  703  con. 

24 


6.  Cludiahoochee  River  Associa^ 
tion. 

Chwrckes. 
Cadenhead  J.  Pea  River 
Kimball  J. 

Turner  John  R.  Salem 
Talbot  E.  Providence  ^ 

Wilson  J.  Ocheesa,  W.  Flor.  • 
Smiu.)  14  chbs.;  349 com. 

7.  Muscle  Shoal  Aston'aiion. 

Churches  22;  ministers  csiimated 

at  12;  ccmmunicants  1,516. 

8.  Leaf  Rirer  Association, 
Chaddoak  A.  Shiloh 
Davis  George,  Cedar  Creek 
Hunt  'J^hos.  C. 
Moffii  J.  /,  TalHhnley 
Robertson  N.  Leaf  Kiver 
Siimrall  Giles 
Slae  N.  Salem 

7  min, ;  13  chhs. ;  397  com. 

9,  Mount  Zion  Association. 
Archer  Phil.  Cahawba 
Blythe  Sinn,  Mount  Zion 
Cox  T.  W.  Hebron 
Cacc  William.  Enon 
Giliiland  J.  Brg  Spring 
Hoicombe  H.  Canaan 
I^wis  J.  L.  /,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Murfrce  S.  /,  Mount  Moriah 
Morrison  Wm.,  N.  Hopewell 
Musgrove  J.  T.  /,  Mt.  Tabor 
Nobles  J. /.Shiloh 
Partin  J.  /,  Providence 
Robins  J.  Ephesus 
Young  T.  /,  Bethel,  Jef.  Co. 

14  min.;  34  chlis.;  960  com. 

10.  Buttdiacha  Association. 
Barbee  E.  Salem 
Birown  Daniel,  Heboboth 
Dobba  8.  Unity 
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Hitt  Benj.  Canaan 
Moor  Lou.  Hopewell 
Pace  E.  /,  Belhlehem 
Fortwood  R.  Proviiience 
Stancel  W.  R.  Enon 
Taylor  J.  P.  Sarepla 
Wilkiiis  R.  Bifj  Creek 

10  min. ;  23  chhs. ;  1)G9  oom. 


Davis  E.  / 

Perkins  S. 
Shoemaker  J. 
AVellsJ.  H. 
Williams  J. 
Woodruff  J.  / 
Yardbrough  J. 

9  mia. }  >21  chhs. ;  897  com. 


12.  Alabama  Association. 
Blackman  W. 
Baker  F. 


11.  BeOiel  Association. 
Anderson  J. 
Clark  W. 

Total.— 145  ministeri ;  250churcbea;  11,408  communicantf. 


Daniel  Robert  L.  I 
Haynie  L.  / 
Larkins  William  J. 
Mc'l^emure  James 
Miller  J. 
Aloore  D. 
Nix  Zach. 
Peebl^^s  D.  / 
Koborlsou  John 
WriKhl  Asa 

12  min. ;  30  chhs.;  1,427  com. 


1.  Buttehaclui  AssocuOion. 
Bay  ley  A.  S.  Columbus 
Bennett  M.  / 

Cook  W.  H.  New  Hope 
Crocker  J.  £1  Bethel 
Nash  G.  E. 
Petty  H.  Zion 

6  Olio. )  4  chhs. ;  366  com. 

2.  Pearl  Ritxr  Association. 
Blakeficld  1.  Litde  River 
Crawford  J.  Aiilioch 

Coker  S.  Friendship 
Collins  D.  Society  Hill 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Harvey  J.  Fair  River 
Martin  J.  P.  Ebeiiezer 
McGee  W. 
Piltman  J. 

Powel  J.  Fork  Church 
Parmer  J./,  Galilee 
Price  C.  /,  Sieen's  Creek 
Robertson  N.  /,  Bethany 
Russel  1.  County  Line 
Thomas  J.  Copiah 
Walker  F.  noi)veh 

18  mia. ;  32  clihs. ;  1,067  com. 


3.  Mississippi  Associalian. 
Criin  James,  ftlnuiii  Zion 
Felder  C.  Easifork 


Forlenberry  W.  New  Zion 
Gram  T.  I>..  N.  Cha|>el 
Garlingtoo  B.  Friendship 

ToTAL.-~38  ministers ;  84  churches ',  3,199  eommunieanti. 


Mercer  A.  S.  Zion  Hill 
Young  J.  Mars  Hill 

4  mio. ;  15  chhs.;  474  com. 

4.  Union  Association. 
Allen  William 
Andrews  Jesse 
Balfour  William 
Burch  J. 
Flowers  E. 
Griffin"^  D. 
Harmar  W.  R. 
Hatch  C.  G. 
Morris  N. 
Thi^pin  J. 

10  min. ;  33  chhs.;  Ifi9& com. 


I.  Louisiana  Association, 
Alford  Haywood,  Washita 
Hill  John,  I,  Catahoula 
Irion  G.  A.  Rapides 


LOUISIANA. 

Meredith  T.  /.        do 
M'Fariin  Arthur,  Washita 
Robert  P.  W.  St.  Mary 
Robert  B.  C.        do 
WillisJ.  St.  Landry 
Welboan  W.  B.  do 


Impson  John,  Washita 
Mercer  Asa,  /,  Catahoula 

Total.— 13  ministers ;  IGchurchoa;  728  eommanicants. 


2.  Mississippi  Association. 
This    AsBociaiion    coataiu   19 
churches,  15  of  which  are  iQ 
the  Stata  of  MissiMippL 
Courtney  E.  Hepzibah 
Ranaldsan  J.  A.  Feliciana 
3  min. ;  4  chhs  ;  383  com. 


1.  8aUm  Association. 
Churches, 
Boruin  John,  Cedar  Creek 
Bathel  C.  Salem 
Durham  L.  A.  Round  Lick 
Evans  J.  Hickman's  Creek 
Jones  J.  Spring  Creek 
Lester  J.  Smith's  Fork 
Smith  Daniel,  Peyton's  Creek 
West  M.  Salt  l^ick 
Wiseman  J.  Dixon's  Creek 
While  W.  H.  Big  Cedar  Lick 
93 min.;  30 chhs.;  1,866 com. 

S.  HoUUm  Association. 
Bayles  R.  Cherokee 
Brumit  D.  /,  Cobb's  Creek 
Hale  J.  Buffalo  Ridge 
Kuhn  P.  Sinking  Creek 
McClain  T.  Roaring  Spring 
Riggs  J.  Double  Spring 
Rut  lege  E.  Richardson's  Creek 
Sbakdford  D.  D.  Flag  Branch 
Sanders  A.  Hickin^  Cove 
White  B.  Stoney  Creek 
18  min. ;  19 chhs.;  508  c<»n. 


TENNESSEE. 

3.  Tennessee  Association. 
SQ  min.;  27  chhs. ;  1,359  com. 

4.  Little  Rii^er  Association. 
Mansfield  J.  W. 
Mechem  Andrew 
Nance  Pay  ton 
Ross  Samuel 
Siayton  Moses  A. 
Williams  Dudley 
Wilson  John 

7  min.;  20  chhs. ;  1,269 com. 

5.  Elk  River  Association. 
Braim  M. 
Boone  Benjamin 
Cunningham  R. 
Cole  J.  D./ 
Gambrcll  Benjamin,  / 
King  John,  / 
Nowjan  James,  / 
Price  John,  I 
Payne  Cornelius 
Roberts  L.  C. 
Smith  W.  S.  I 
Tamer  H. 


Woods  William 
Walker  Benjamin 
WhilakerJ.  J./ 

15  min. ;  24  chhs. ;  1,473  coin. 

G.  Concord  Associsiioa. 
Bond  John 
Clark  David 
Cumniiitgs  J. 
Esies  M.  / 
Fuqua  Peter 
Fuqua  T.  / 

Gaylc  P.  S.  Nashville  P.  O. 
Henry  F.  /,  Murfreesbocough 

P.O. 
Mehon  Jacob 

McKadden  G.  NashvUlc  P.  O. 
Morton  John 
I'ompkiiis  J.  T. 
Vaughan  Elisha 
Whitsiti  James 
Willis  Edward 

15  min.}  17  chhs.;  1,1^  oom. 

7.  SweH  Water  Association. 
In  1831  this  Association  contains^ 
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18  charehefl,  5  roiniften.  and 
1,0^8  mom  ben.  No  minutios 
have  ever  boon  received. 

8.  Western  Dist.  Association. 
Browning  J. 
David  E.  / 
Horn  J. 
Herri n  L. 
Havs  VV. 

M'Govven  Samuel;  Paris  P.  O. 
Moudy  T.  / 

7  mio.;  18  chhs.;  451  com. 

9.  Cumberland  Associntion. 
13  chhe. ;  51  baptized ;  938  com. 

10.  Obion  Association, 
Copeland  A. 
Cayse  Flemming^ 
Conyers  J. 
Daniel  T.  L. 
Donald  H. 
Dunn  Thomas 
Gilbert  A.  B. 
Goad  Lewis 
Gilbert  Hugh 
Hams  J. 
Morphis  Jamts 


Ross  Thomas 
Slayton  Moses  A. 
Washburn  (Jabriel 

14  min. ;  2G  chhe.;  916  com. 

1 1 .  Cnnei/  Fork  Association. 
Anderson  Zachariah 
Allen  Jesse 
Clark  Thomas 
Denton  Ozias 
Green  John 
Henley  Joel 
Stevens  J.  W. 
Walker  J. 
Webb  Chesley 
Walker  James 

10  min.;  19  cbha. ;  765  com. 

12.  PmeePs  Valley  Association. 
10  min. ;  19  chhe. ;  826  com. 

13.  BiV  Hachee  Association. 
In  1831  there  were  in  thii  body  28 

churchof,  6  ministers,  and  712 
cpnimunicantt. 

14.  Forked  Deer  Association. 
Contained,  in  18.30,  17  churches,  8 

minislers,  and  575  communicants. 


15.  Hhoassee  Associdtion. 
Contained,  in  1825,  II  churches,  10 

ministers,  and  633eommuDieant«. 

16.  Red  River  Association. 
Contained,  in  1825,  98  churches,  17 

ministers,  and  2,001  communis 
cants. 

17.  RicJJand  Creek  Association. 
From  returns  for  1832.    Churches 
27,  ministers  15,  commuaieanti 
1,430. 

18.  Shoal  Creek  Association. 
From  returns  for  1832.    Churches 

19.  ministers  14,  communicaDts 
1,000. 

19.  Buffalo  Association, 
From  returns  for  1832.    Churches 

16,  ministers  estimated  at  10, 
communicants  470, 

20.  Drake  Creek  Association. 
From  returns  for  1832.    Churches 

17,  ministers  estimated  at  12, 
communicants  1,000. 


ToTALw— S43  ministers ;  413  churches ;  20,473  commonieants. 


1.  Franklin  Association. 
Churches. 
Blare  J.  M.  /,  Providence 
Candiff  J.  Three  River 
King  J.  H.  Cotaway 
Stiles  D.  Sandy 
Williams  J.  Mount  Zion 
Williams  L.  St.  Johns 

10  min.;  10 chhs.;  374  com. 

2.  Mount  Pleasant  Associalion. 
Alexander  R. 
Bujiler  J.  Little  Union 
Bartee  A.  J.  Friendship 
FrisiocT.  Chsiriton 
Redding  F.  Muscle  Fork 
Ralclifi'  J.  D«vcr 
Turner  T.  New  Hope 
Thomas  H.  Mount  Moriah 
Wiihoit  F.  Beihel 

9min. ;  19  chhs.;  1,050  com. 

3.  Misscuri  Association. 
Bailey  J.  Good  Hope 
Felson  A.  African,  St.  Louis 
Musick  T.  R.  Feefs  Creek 
Meacham  J.  B. 

4  min. ;  7  chhs. ;  335  com. 

4.  Fishing  River  Association. 
Edwards  John 
Fristoe  Robert 
Riley  B.  W. 
Thorp  Wm. 


MISSOURI. 

Turn  age  Wm. 
Williams  James 

12  min. ;  20  chhs. ;  600  com. 

5.  Salem  Association, 
Bolwar  Theodoric 
Coates  Wm. 
Grecnalgh  John 
Ham  Jabez 
McGuire  Alien 
McKay  Joseph  C. 
Rankin  Thomas  Q. 
Ridgeway  Ninian 
Stevens  T.  P. 
Sugj^eit  James 
Woods  Anderson 

11  min. ;  15 chhs.;  731  com. 

6.  Concord  Association. 
Alloe  D. 
Berkley  J.  G. 
Longan  J.  R. 
Novkliii  Peyion 
Thornton  Pcier 

5  min. ;  12  chhs.;  394  com. 

7.  Clark's  Riref  Association, 
7  min. ;  7  chhs. ;  248  con. 

8.  BeUid  Association. 
Grider  C.  / 
Holbert  James 
Jackson  Wingate 
Polk  Wm. 


Street  Wm. 
Williams  J. 
Williams  P. 
Young  H. / 

8  min. ;  10  chhs.;  190  com. 

9.  Cape  Girardeau  Aisociatkn, 
Bailey  M. 
Green  T.  P. 
M'Filmunry  — — 
Thompson  B.  Newkirk 

5  mio. ;  14  chhs. ;  326  oom. 

10.  Salt  RUxr  Association* 
Boulware  M. 
Hawkins  Harmon 
Moss  Daniel 
Merrell  E!i,  I 
Riggs  Beihnel 
Taylor  Jeremiah 

6  min.;  12 chhs.;  SSI  com. 

11 .  Second  Concord  Auociatum, 
Anderson  James 
Chism  Jacob 
Linniiigs  Wm. 

3  mio.;  4  chhs.;  120  com. 


12. 


Missouri  District  Association, 
7  min. :  6  chhs. :  131  com. 


13.  Cuivre  Association. 
In  1831  it  embraced  10  churches,  6 
mtnistera,  aad2O0commanicaiita. 


Total.— 93  ministers ;  146  churches ;  4,973  eommCMUcants. 


KENTUCKY. 

1.  RusseWs  Creek  Association.  Chandler  H.  Good  Hope 

Churchss.  Chandler  J.  Stewart's  Creels 

Brown  W.  M.  Bacon  Creek  Graham  J.  Brush  Cr^ 

Crawley  W.  /,  Union  Hardiog  J.  Piunan 


Ingram  J.  /,  Mt.  Gilead 
Noe  W.  Dover 
Slinker  W.  /,  Little  Banen 
Tennisoo  G.  /,  Siloam 
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Thomas  W.  H.  Colambia 
11  min. ;  99  ehhs. ;  1,173  con. 

8.  Bdhei  Association, 
Post  Offices. 
Anderson  R.  T.  Kussellville 
Brissindine  Wm.  Eikton 
Ross  R.  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Tandy  Wm.  Hopkinsvilie 


8.  Sulphur  Fork  Association.    Petty  Ralph 


Alexander  W.  East  Fork 
Bohanon  A.  Pig[eon  Fork 
Cornelius  I.  Union  Spring- 
McGuiro  J.  A.  Sulphur  Fork 
MetcairJ.  North  Six  Mile 
5  min. ;  12  chhi. ;  641  com. 

9.  Concord  Association, 


Walts  and  Warfield,  sup.  Fori  Duvali  C.  Owenton 

Royal;  Teno.  Maylin  I.  Drennon's  Ridge 

Warder  Wm.  sup.  Allenville;  Morgan  Wm.  Eromaus 


Reynolds  Alexander 
Scrivner  Thomas,  / 
Trent  WilliamsoD,  / 
Tracey  Isaac 
Warrener  Carter 
Wilson  J. 
Whitman  Wm. 

22  min.;  38chha.; 


l;935 


Russell ville,  &.C. 
Willsou  J.  S.  Eikton 
Walton  M.  Springfield,  Tcnn. 
Warden  Philip,  Kussellville 
Warfield  W.  C.  Trenton 

13  min. ;  19  chbs. ;  1,696  com. 

3.  Franklin  Association, 
Churches. 
Cook  Abraham,  Indian  Fork 
Ford  W.  W.  Six  Mile 
Hickman  W.  jr.  South  Benson 
Hickman  Wm.  Fork  of  Elk- 
horn 
Mnjor  J.  S. 

Noel  Silas  M.  Frankfort 
Taylor  Joseph 
Taylor  John,  Buck  Ran 
Wilhoite  T.  Mo.  of  Cedar 

9  min.;  IBcbht.;  1,711  com. 

4.  Licking  Association. 
Corbin  L.  Stoney  Point 
Collins  W..  S.  Elkhorn 
Conrad  W^  Williamstown. 
Dudley  T.  P.  Bryans 
Dillard  R.  T.,  Ea.  Hickman 
Gossett  M.  Rockbridge 
Hamrick  G.  Gilffal 
Jacobs  J.  Stone  Lick 
Jones  S.  Bald  Eagle 
Morehead  J.  Mt.  Dependence 
Moss  W.  B. 
Rash  W.  Friendship 

19  min. ;  99  chhs. ;  1,333  com. 

6.  Goshen  Association. 
Downs  T.  Green  Brier 
Downs  Wm.  Little  Flock 
Kelly  D.  J.  Mount  Pleasant 
Moorman  J.  H.  L.  Goshen 
Wilson  S.  Concord 
Willis  O.  Beaver  Dam 
6  mlo. }  91  chhs. ;  1,115  com. 


Searcey  J.  /,  Twin 
Scott  J.  Sharon 

5  min.;  12  chbi. ;  798  com. 

10.  Ten  MUe  Association. 
Croncb  Joseph 
Conner  Lewis 
Li  Hard  David 
Taylor  John 
Whitaker  Wm. 

6  min.;  9  chhs.;  383  com. 

11.  Salem  Association. 
Buchannon  S.  Ml.  Pleasant 
Carpenter  S.  Salem 
Cash  W.  Gilrad 
Clack  S.  Simpson's  Creek 
Keith  B.  Union 
Lovelace  C.  Severn's  Valley 
McKay  J. 

Nale  James,  Forks  of  Otter 
Rush  J.  Oiler  Creek 
Taylor  Is.  Cox's  Creek 
Thurman  D.  Nolynn 

11  min.;  96 ebbs.;  9,403 com. 

12.  North  Betid  Association. 
Arnold  John,  Dry  Creek 
Baldwin  D.  /,  Bethel 
Bennet  B.  Covington 
Conner  L.  Forks  of  Gunpowder 
Finnell  J.  /,  Salem 
Hume  Wm.  Crew's  Creek 
Kirtley  R.  Bulletsburg 
Roberts  P.  / 
Whitaker  W.  Sand  Run 
0  min. ;  12  chhs. ;  985  com. 

13.  Elk  Horn  Association, 
Black  J.  D. 

Blackburn  G.  Big  Spring 
Duval  J.  E.  Silas 
Eaton  G.  W.  Georgetown 
Gates  G.  Paris 


15.  South  District  Association. 
lOmia. ;  IScbfat.;  1,339  com. 

16.  Bracken  Association, 
Holliday  John 
Vaughan  \Y. 
Warder  Walter 
Williams  T. 

6  min. ;  19  chhs.  j  907  con. 

17.  Jymg  Run  Association. 
15  min.;  iiS ebbs.;  2^645  com. 

18.  Nolynn  Association, 
Chilton  T.  J. 
Elkin  D. 
Pepper  Joseph 
Skeggs  Thomas 
Skegf  s  Henry 

5  min.;  18  chhs.;  634  earn. 

19.  North  District  Assocudion, 
12mia.;  18  chhs.;  l,3a2oom. 

20.  Barren  River  Assoeiatiou, 
Baker  J.  H. 

Durham  L.  A. 
Emmerson  Zachariak 
Hem  George 
Wiseman  J. 
Warrener  Carter 

7 min.;  15  chhs.;  930 1 


Lucas  J.  Stamp.  Ground 
6.  Gasper's  Ri^^er  Association.  Read  R. 


Christian  J.  Antioch 
Dunn  J.  B. 

Mansfield  D.  L.  Providence 
Render  George,  Beaver  Dam 
Tatum  W.  Centre 
Talbert  B.  Sandy  Creek 
Taylor  Joshua,  Midway 
Vaught  S.  Ilazle  Creek 

8  min. ;  12  chbs. }  684  com« 

7.  Higldand  Association. 

Back  W.  C.  Little  Bethel 
Dorris  J.  Providence 
Ezell  B.  Cane  Run 
Eari  E.  W.  Flat  Creek 
Hatchet  W.  Grave  Creek 
Sisk  T.  New  Hope 

6  micu ;  14  ohhs. ;  586  com. 


Seig  F.  Lexington,  1st 
Waller  E.  Mt.  Pleasant 
9  min.;  20  chhs. ;  3,427  com. 

14.  Green  River  Association. 
Baker  J.  H. 
Beard  Wm./ 
Campbell  E. 
Davis  J.  W. 
Davidson  Elijah 
Dewees  Cornelius 
Emerson  Z. 
Hickman  J.  L. 
Lock  Jacob 
Mitchell  James 
Moon  Jesse 
Murphey  John,  I 
Nuckols  A. 
Owen  J.  H. 


21.  CampbeU 
Dicken  Joseph,  I 
Grizzle  Elani 
Gosney  Wm. 
Gradcn  G. 
Stephens  John 
Taylor  John 
Vice  George 
Ware  Robert 

8  min. ;  8  chha.;  347  cob 

22.  Union  Association. 
6 min.}  lOchha.;  556 


23.  UniUd  Baptist  I^hrth  Dist. 
AssociaHon. 
Arvin  Jamison 
Boone  Thomas* 
Chenault  David 
Quesenbury  Roger 

6  min.;  11  cl^  ;  930 com. 

24.  Baptist  Asaociatkn. 
Christopher  Wm. 
Herndon  Alvin 
Penny  John 
Rynearson  Jacob 
Walker  J.  H. 

5  min.;  9  chhs.;  969  com. 

25.  Tate's  Creek  Association, 

Duff  Daniel 
Jones  Samuel 
Morahead  Joel 
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Woolverton  Thomas 

4  mio.;  5  chb«.;  159  com. 


S7.  SoiOh  Union  Association.    29.  Buminff  Spring  Association, 
7  min. ;  18  cbhs. ;  489  com.  6  mio.;  14  chht. ;  439  com. 


26.  SouUi  Concord  Association.     28.  Boon*s  Creek  Association.   30.  Stockton's  Valley  Association, 
5  mio. ;  14  chhs. ;  375  com.  4  min. ;  7  chhi. ;  739  com.  9  min. ;  15  ehbi . ;  690  com. 

Total.— 256  mtnistors;  507  charches ;  34^  commuDicanU. 


1.  BdJiel  Association. 
Browning  J.  Mount  Pleasant 
Carpenter  M.  10  Mile  Creek 
Carpenler  C,  M.  F.  M.  River 
Greenwood  G.  Mt.  Vernon 
Gholson  Win.  Salem 
Lee  Charles,  Bethlehem 
Mauls  John 

Ross  Patrick,  Sagar  Camp  Ck. 
8  min. ;  11  chhs. }  390  com. 

S.  Sangamon  Association. 
Huuon  S.  /,  South  Fork 
Morris  John.  Liberty 
Meacham  \V.  L.  Union 
Plaister  Thom&s,  Salem 
Trent  W.CIarie'sGiove 
Vandeveer  C.  Horeb 

6  mio. ;  18  c  bhs. ;  580  com. 

3.  Morgan  Co.  Association. 
Bower  Jacob,  Fleasant  Grove 
Henson  T.  Concord 
Langston  W.  A.  Plum  Creek 
Rowland  M.  B.  Union 
Rogers  J.  C.  Sandy  Creek 


ILLINOIS. 

Ray  John,  Clear  Creek 
*1J2  min.;  11  chhs. ;  328  com. 

4.  Clear  Creek  Association. 
Brown  J.  Clear  Creek 
Gentry  K.  P.  /,  Ridge 
M'Intosh  A  a.  Cypress 

3  mio.;  6  chhs.;  167 com. 

5.  Spoon  Rirer  Association, 
Foster  J.  Mt.  Pleasant 
Logan  John,  Crane  Creek 
Strickland  S.  Bethel 

3  min. ;  7  chhs. ;  901  com. 

6.  EdwardstHlle  Association. 
Bailey  A  Ivan,  Alton 
Darrow  Zadock 
Mason  Paris,  Edwardsville 
Peck  J.  M.  Kock  Spring 

4  min. ;  3  chhs. ;  100  com. 

7.  Muddy  River  Association. 
Bake  Wm.  / 
Daniel  A. I 
Gehon  George 


ToTAX«— 123 ministers;  154  ehurches;  4,498 


Gholson  Wm. 
Henderson  Wilson 
Hamilton  John 
Lasswell  Wm. 
Stilley  Stephen 

8  min.;  11  chhs.;  5273  com. 

8.  Ajrple  Creek  Association. 
8  min.;  9  chhs. ;  S24  com. 

9.  South  Dist.  Association. 
92 min.;  13 chhs.;  606 com. 

10.  Wabash  Dist.  Association. 

8  min.;  10  chhs. ;  350  com. 

11.  Vermiliion  AssociaHon. 
6  mio. ;  7  chhs. ;  900  com. 

12.  Little  Wabash  Association. 

7  min. ;  17  chhs. ;  405  com. 

13.  North  Dist,  Association, 

9  min.;  13 chhs.;  946  com. 

14.  Kaskaskias  Association, 

8  min.;  10  chhs.;  175  com. 
commanicants. 


1.  IttdianapoUs  Association, 
Bntier  C.  Union 
Feathcrsion  J.  /;  Little  Buck 

Creek 
Hawkins  J.  Indianapolis 
Hurst  Landy,  IVIud  Creek 
Irwin  William,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Jones  J.  L.  Blufls 
McNabb  A.  /,  Friendship 
Neal  A.  Newcastle 
Richmond  N.  Fall  Greek 
Smith  Gary 

Smock  Abraham,  Lick  Greek 
Spilman  B.  Brandy  wine 
Thompson  John,  Liberty 

13  min.;  18  chhs.;  869  com. 

S.  Zosf  Rirer  Association, 
Applegale  S.  Oxford 
Brooke  H.  Lost  River 
Jones  J.  Sinking  Soring 
McCoy  James,  Heoron 
McCoy  Rice,  Union 
Robertson  T.  Clifty 
Sellers  M.  W. 
Wilson  John,  Zoar 
Worrall  1.  Silver  Creek 

9  min. ;  16  chhs. ;  536  com. 

X  While  Water  Associatim. 
Austel  ,  Milton 

Billings  J.  /.  New  Hope 
Davis  L  L  Johnson's  Fork 
Deweea  i,  LitUfi  Ceda^  pcfek 


INDIANA. 

Evans  J.  I,  Nettle  Creek 

Flia  J.  Indian  Creek 

Gilmore  J.  L.  Pleasant  Run 

Hickman  J. 

Harlin  G.  Village  Creek 

Melletl  J.  Lebanon 

Miller  W.  Williams'  Creek 

Newhouse  J.  Franklin 

Oldham  S.  New  Bethel 

Palmer  D.  Pipe  Creek 

Poslon  E. 

Sparks  J.  Big  Plat  Rock 

Stout  J.  Big  Cedar  Grove 

Tyner  William 

Taylor  Samuel,  Salem 

Thompson  G.  M.  /,  Williams' 

Creek,  2d 
Veal  A.  /,  Ben  Davis'  Creek 
Whitney  J.  West  Fork 

9B  min. ;  34  chhs. ;  1,416  com. 

4.  Silver  Creek  Association. 
Bnggerly  D.  Mount  Edon 
Bowel  J.  Silver  Creek 

Cole  M.  Charlestown 
Fergerson  J.  Mu  Pleasant 
Littell  A.  Silver  Creek 
Ramy  Isaac 

Woodruffs.  New  Albany 
7  min. ;  15  chhs. ;  099  com. 

5.  Fiat  Rock  Association, 
Harding  S.  Blue  River 
Long  JT  Mount  Moriah 


Moore  William,  Haw  Greek 
Martin  O.  Liberty 
McEwen  I.  Salem 
Morgan  L.  Brandy  wine 
Pope  Elihu,  Flat  Rock 

9  min.;  15 chhs.;  565 com. 

6.  Coffee  Creek  Association, 
Alexander  J.  Middle  Fork 
Bush  John,  Bear  Creek 
Bush  Z.  Coffee  Creek 
Edwards  M.  C.  /,  Versailles 
Hankins  Joseph,  Milton 
Henderson  S.  /,  Scaffold  Lick 
Hill  Thomas,  Coffee  Creek 
Hill  Thomas  jr. 
Moncrief  Cal.  L  Concord 
Monroe  S.  D.  /,  White  River 
Ryker  J.  S.  Hebron 
Stevenson  L.  Liberty 
Slott  Wm.  T.  Vernon 
Tinder  John  R.  Ebenezer 
Vawtcr  John,  Freedom  &,  Mad- 
ison 
Whttlon  Job,  /,  Geneva 

17  min.;  97  chhs.;  961  com. 

7.  White  River  Association. 
Bland  F.  Bethlehem 
Burch  J.  B.  /,  White  River 
Brown  D.  /,  Gtlgai 
Carlton  Wm.  Bloomington 
Carlton  A.  Bethabara 
Dotson  W.  Beaver  Qntk 
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Evans  J.  M.  Gathrie's  Creek 
May  A.  Uniiy 
Odle  J.  /,  Spring  Creek 
<)liphantT.  H.'hron 
Potter  G.  Salt  Crpek 

11  min. ;  30  chhs. ;  703  com. 

8.  Blue  River  Association. 
Dirkens  S.  Providence 
Gwin  J.  Uniiy 
Jacobs  B.  Beihlchem 
Lonp  L.,  I.  Ocok 
Stevens  A.  Blue  River 
Smith  N.  S.  Unity 
Slev<Mis  \Vm.  Eiion 
Veach  K.  BjmIu-I 

8  min.;  16  chhs. ;  512  com. 


9. 


10.  Lmi^htnj  Association, 
Bantn  Henry  1).  V'rvny 
Chnrchill  A.  /,  Wiliniiisfton 
Cr.iijj  Francis,  I{i>injf  Sun 
Cloud  Jcunes,  /,  Harrison 
Curtis    'I'homas,    Lawrctice- 

hurg- 
Dau<;[ilers  G.  M.  Moore's  Hill 
<  rali;i 111 'John,  Vevay 
Milps  Je.s>p,  Cros-t  Plains 
Marklciiid  G.  /,  Vevay 
AVatls  Jt)bn,  llanford 

10  min.;  16  chhs. ;  577  com. 

II.  Suzar  Crrek  Associ-ition. 

Church<-9  U;    mini'^lrra  C'Jiiinaled 

at  5;  coinmunicaiils  ~63. 


12.  Djnville  Association, 
CInmonis  Juhn 
Dod.Miu  Gror£;'e 
FfTni^iil  William 
H():;;^nu  William 
Joiics  .Idlin 


Union  Association. 
Pout  Offices. 
Dudley  Robert,  Paris,  ill. 
Elliott  Robert,  Vincenncs 
Graham    John,    Washington, 

Daviess  _ 

Kennedy  S.  Bloomfiold.  Greene  P(i|)e  William 
Kennedy  Thomas.  Palestine,!!!.  RvPui'ar>nn  Jacob 
Love  J. 7,  Carlisle,  Sniliva'.i         Thomas  John  W. 
Stark  A.  Carlisle,  Sullivan,  &c.         B  min.;  13  chba.;  561  com. 
Stansel  W.  Prairie  Crook,  Vigo 
9mio.;  17  chhs.;  bGOcom. 

ToTAi — 201  ministers ;  Sgdchurchoa;  11,334 


13.  Conn's  Creek  Associalioa, 
Barllv  John  P. 
Christy  S.  / 
Doufjhiy  S. 
Jones  Beninmia 
Nawman  Joha 
Riggs  R.  / 

6  mio. ;  8  chhs. ;  280  com. 

14".  JAbtrfy  Association. 
2  min.;  6  ciihi  ;  230  com. 

15.  Jubilee  Association. 
2  min.;  3  chhs. ;  100  com. 

16.   Wil/irms^  Creek  Af'sociaticn. 
12  mil).;  14  chhs.;  5:^  com. 

17.  Linle  Pisreon  Assftciaticm, 
12  min. ;  16  chhs. ;  505  com. 

18.  StJem  Assoriati<m. 

6  min. ;  8  ebbs. ;  350  com. 

19.  Eel  Rif-er  Assoriatim, 

7  min.;  10  chhs.;  400  com. 

20.  Crairfordsrille  ylssocMfWR. 
2  min.;  4  ebbs.;  150  com. 


communicants. 


I.  Huron  Association j  Ohio, 
Bema  Julin  S.  Lagrange 
Keating  John,  Seneca 
Morse  Asahel,  Norwalk 
Myers  Jacob,  New  London 
Phillips  Joseph,  Vermillion 
S^'lvester  Abner,  Bronson 
Tjiorp  Jacob,  Ridgefipid 
7  min. ;  19  chhs. ;  5^  com. 

S^  Columhis  Association. 

Arnold -,  I,  Berkshire,  Del- 
aware Co. 

Berry  J.  Granville,  Lick.  Co. 

Cnnicy  John,  Delaware 

CJark  J.  Johnstown,  Lick.  Co.' 

CoiTman  C  Circlcville.PicIv  ('o. 

Drake  Jacob,  Beiksliire,  Dela- 
ware Co, 

Darrow  Allen,  Granville,  Lick- 
ing Co. 

Farmer  A.  /,GranvtlIe,Lick.Co. 

Hanover  J.  Johnstown,   Lick- 
ing Co. 

Hill  John,  Johnstown,  Lick.  Co. 

Jefferies    (icorge,    Columbus, 
Frank.  Co. 

Martin  Hcni.  Delaware 

M%«rtin  N.  /.        <lo 

Owens  O.  Granville,  Lick.  Co. 

Peters  James,  Liihopolis,  Fair- 
fax Co. 

Peteri  Mahlon,  Worlhinglon, 

.    Franklin  Co. 

Phelps  Levi,  Wcslfield,  Del.Co. 

Pratt  J.  Granville,  Licking  Co. 

Staley  John,  /,  Marion,  5Iar.Co. 

Thomas  J.  D.  Frederick,  Koox 
Co. 


OHIO. 

Wigton  T.  W:  Delaware,  Del.  Sedwick  \V.  Zanegville,  Mask. 

Co.  Co. 

22min. ;  23  chhs. ;  925com.       Spencer  W.  do 

Sedwick  George  C.  ZanesvHIe 

3.  Grand  Riirr  Association.    Smith  W.   Wiucbesler,  Guem. 
Bailey  J.  Kinjfsville,  Ashta.  Co.     Co. 

Barnes  S.  JefiVrson,  Ashia.  Co.  Skinner  C.  Winchester.  Guer. 
Clark  Amasa,  Mantua,  Portage      Co, 

Co.  19  min. ;  25  chhs. :  Ii286  com. 

Chiirchill  S.,  C.  Valley,  Ashta. 

C^o.  6.  Ohio  Association. 

Campbell  D.  /,  Mecca,  Trum-  Bcnneite  Moses,  /,  Porter  Scio- 

l)ull  Co.  to  Co. 

Ilungerford  J.  jr.   /,   Le  Roy,  Fnson  William 

G«'au<;a  Co.  Kelly  John 

Hariwi'jj  .1.  Perry,  Geauga  Kee  .lohn 

Lockwood  V.  Perry,  G«"auga  JMcDaniel  Levi 
Rioliniond  K.  Rome,  Ashta.  Co.  Mavily  W.  F.  / 
Stevenson  T.  B.  Cliesler.  Geau-  Riplev  Joshua 

ga  Co.  Wanf  Jacob,  /,Ga]liopolis,  Gal- 

Wclch  F'dward  lia  Co. 

11  mill.;  23  chhs.;  874  com. 


4.  Mrtirs'  Creek  Association. 
Blake  B.  .Morijan  Co. 
Buckley  R.  Wasliin"lon  Co. 


Terror 


Delaware 


Yoiinq:  John 

10  min.;  14  chhs. ;  484  com. 

6.  Roch/  i? liver  Assnciatian. 
Hovey  J.  Olmsiead,  Cnya.  Co. 
Broom  H.  Cambridge,  Gucm.  ITiid>on  H.  Rovalion,    do 

Co.  &c.  Mi^slliine  VV.  /,  Granger,  Med. 

Brown  H.  do  Co. 

Conner  R,  Monroe  Co.  Wares  Moses,  Columbia,  Lo- 

Clark  J.  S.  rain  Co. 

Culver  L.  Blue  Rock,  Musk.  Co.        4  min.;  7  chhs.;  143  com. 
Dana  A.  Marietta,  Wash.  Co. 
Gabriel  J.  /,  Zancsville.  Musk.  7.  Salem  Association. 

Co.  Butts  Aaron 

McGowan  W.  Cambridge,  Gu-  Parsons  Horace 

crn.  Co.  Wall  William 

Pritchard  J.  Coshocton,  Cush.Co.        3  min. ;  7  chhs. ;  193  com. 
Richardson  J.  Washington  Co. 

Russell  G.  M'Coimelsville,  Mor.  8.  Oxford  Associatian, 

5 min.;  SchJu.;  108 eoa. 
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9.  Skiolo  Association. 
Baker  W.  Old  Town,  R«)ss,&c. 
Cory  N.  Old  Town,  llo^s  Co. 
Cave  li.  Hfbron.  Lirk.Co.  Arc. 
Johnson  II.  Oltl  Town,Ko->s  Co. 
Lililelon  J.  Okl  Town,  Jloss 
Moore  J.  Columbus,  Frank. 
Maddon    L.    ^cw    JlaliiinorC; 

Fairf.  Co. 
Nickfn'4  David,  Cliillirolhc 
fc»milh  J.  ChillicotliC,  Itoss 
9  mio. }  18  clihtf. ;  641  com. 

10.  Mttskingum  Aasncvxtlon, 

Berry  J.  Granville,  Licking  Co. 

Breeze  J.  Millbrd,  Perry  Co., 
&c. 

Car|)enter  S.  Lancaster,  Fair- 
field Co. 

CoHman  C.  Lancasler,  Fair. 

Deboli  G.  Somerset,  Perry  Co., 

Hii:jhs  T.  Granville,  Lick.  Co. 
Harper  T.  Futuani,  Musk.  Co., 

d:c. 
Hickerson  S.  Deavertown 
Mix  Amos  Irviile,  i\Iii*'k.  Co. 
Moody  8.  Putnam,  Musk.  Co., 

Pritcliard  J.  Coshocton,  Cosh. 
Patterson  J.  W.  GraiiDt 
iSullon  E.  /,  ^c'vvark.  Lick.  Co. 
Sperry  J.  Gratiot,  l^ick.  Co. 
Sweet  John,  Adieus,  AUi.  Co. 
Skinner  Jas.  Lexington 
Skinner  C.  McConml^ville,  Mor. 
Shcppard  J.  Zanesville 
Tresize  T.  /,         do 

20inin.;  24  cbhs,;  761  com. 


IL  Mohecan  Association. 
Churches. 
Brown  Jehu 
C-ox  Joliii,  Klizur 
French  Alpheus.  Mohecan,  2d 
Freeman  liufiis,  Canaan 
Freeman  Fret  I.  Da  I  ion 
Guesi  Pilney,  Sandy ville 
Jones  T.  G.'lielhany 
Otis  Edward,  Zoar 
Tbarp  Jacolt.  Green  Township 

9niin. ;  16  chhs. ;  63sj  cum. 

12.  A  fad  River  Association. 
Askrcn  John,  Philadelphia 
Beaver  D.  ^ettle  Creek 
Bnckels  .\. 

Fra7.e(!  M.  Honey  Creek 
Frazoo  IVLjr.  Lealhcrwood 
JLTneo  \V.  Lobi  Creek 
Jones  W. 

Joi  es  I.  iJttIo  Darby 
I'rice  T.  J.  iieaver 
Suiion  W.  (V>ar'3  Creek 
TullleC.  Paint 

lU  min. ;  23  cidis. ;  960  com. 

13.   ^Ii<nni  Association. 
Brvant  1).  Middletown 
Bruce  W.l 

CliiM.Ts  T.  .Mniint  Pleasant 
(Jaid  S.  I'.ik  deck 
Jon<  >  M.  / 

LnhI  S.  \V.  St.  Cincinnati,  6lh 
Mii!{ord  J.  Wolf  Creek 
Robinson  D.  S.  /,  llamillon 
Siiies  II.  Bcdiel 
Thom|)son  W.  liObanon 

10  min.  5  26  clih», ;  1,245  com. 


U.  East  Fork  of  LitOt  Miami 
Association. 
Denliam  Josiah,  Enon 
Ferris  Isaac 
llildreth  G.  Bethel 
Lyon  James,  Duck  Creek 
Temple  Ichabod,  Ten-mile,  2d 
5  min. ;  13  chhs. ;  684  com. 

15.  Strait  Creek  Association. 
Burnet  IL  Bethel 
Eldrod  Thos.  Soldier  Run 
Layman  J.  East  Fork  L.  Mia. 
Spohu  D. 

4  min. }  11  chhs.;  995  com. 

16.   Stilltcater  Association. 
2  min. ;  4  chha. ;  100  com. 

17.  KilUmck  Association, 
2  min. ;  4  cbhs. ;  100  com. 

18.  Greenville  Association. 
5  min. ;  7  c.im. ;  ^UvJ  com. 

19.  JZbar  Association. 
4  min. ;  6  chhs. ;  150  com. 

20.  Bethel  Association. 
2  min.;  4  chhs. ;  136  com. 

21.    Unassociated  Churches. 
Po»t  Offices. 
Ilankj;  A.  Madison,  (icauga  Co, 
Todd  J.  Siasburgh,  Fairf.  Co. 
2  mia. ;  2  chlis. ;  75  com. 


Total.— 172  ministers ;  2e0  churches ;  10,645  commuDicants. 

ARKANSAS  TERRITORY. 

1.  Little  Rock  Association.  2.  Spntix  River  Association.    Orr  David 

dd Silas  Graham  J.  B.  Pyle  Wm. 


Dodd  Silas 

Toncray  Silas  T.  Gill  Ge(Mp:o 

2  mio. ;  8  chhs. ;  88  com.         Mattox  Edward 

Total.— 7  miuistors;  17  churches;  181  communicants. 


5  min. ;  9  chhi. ;  93  com. 


1.  Michigan  Association, 
Booth  J.  Troy 
Comsiock  E.  Poatiac 
Clark  M. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 


(^arpentcr  C.  Dexter 
Farnsuorih  L.  /,  Pekia 
Goodman  S.  Saline 
Lamb  G.  A.  Farmins:lon 


Merrill  T.  M.  Comstock 
Twiss  J.  S.  Ypsilanti 
Willey  A.  Stoney  Creek 
10  min, ;  16  chhs. ;  667  com. 


Some  of  tbo  Associations  are  divided,  so  as  to  bring  them  respectively  within  each  State  and  Territory. 


<Stbrnt(i  Das  ^nptiBtn. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference  was  held  in  Shiloh, 
Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  September,  1833.    The  Ibllowing  are  the  ministers. 


Ayres  J.  Salem,  N.J. 

Ayres  Z.  /,        do 

Bailev  Eli  S.  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

Burdick  V.  M.  /,  Truxton 

Babcock  S.  Pike,  Clarke  Co.  O. 

Babeock  D.  Alfred,  Alleg.  Co. 

Curtis  E.  Olselic,  N.  Y. 

Church  S.  /,        do 

Campbell  O.  Berlin,  Rens.  Co. 

Chester  C.  / 

Card  C.  /,  Leonardsville 

Coon  StiJlman 


Coon  Daniel,  South  Brookficid 
Crand.ill  5j.  B.  /,        do 
Cani|ibell  A.  Truxton 
Davis  John,  Roadslown,  N.  J. 
Davin  J.  Mow  Salem,  Va. 
Davis  P.  do 

Davis  L.  A.    do 
Davis  H.  Salem,  N.  J. 
Green  Joel,  Seoit,  N.  Y. 
Greene  William,  Adams 
Greene  John,  Friendship 
Gillett  W.  B.       do 


Greene  IL  P.  Genesee  Valley 
(ireeno  R.  Alfred 
Hull  R.  Alfred,  Alleff.  Co. 
Maxson  W.  B.  Leonanlsvillo 
Ro«;^ers  L.  T.  Waterford 
Randolph  S.  F.  Pike,  Clarke 

Co.  O. 
Siillman  M.  Hopkinton,  R.  I. 
Satteriee  W.  Berlin,  Rens.  Co. 

N.Y. 
Satteriee  Amos 
Sweet  S.  Alfred,  AUeg.  Co. 


188  umamwn-mjLMxm.  [Feb, 

TyUr  Job,  StrM  Wer3  T.  T.  ITcnft  BL  WaiBtibtd.  O. 

Weld  A.  JL  HcpfclolM,  R.  L     Watico  Jctn.Ui.ngnam,  5.  J,         «iui.:  Stt^i4^«a. 


:rrrr  fBitt  BaytiAs. 


TV»  wbftlii  flow^ieT  a^ffM  to  the  TaricxM  ebvrhM  dsn'Sf  tk*  jw  I3S  «•■  ±BS3, 

ttr.iMi^M  a^'l  'tei/1  0  inif  iN<:  Mite  period,  •^//i — fo^is;  aa  laeraaatW  3Jb±    B«t  a«  mmb  uf  um  rcfuru 

Tbe  CoM*ct«<io  iMM  «  Bock  Cooeen  At  Luaerkk,  Mcl,  if  wUefc  Bttni  Sfufa  i 


Air  StfntCylr  Safttsts. 

Yearly  CoDfereoee  in  the  Ancient  Order  ef  the  Sz  Principles  oC  die  DoetziM  of 
Cbrift  and  bi«  Apo«tIeB.— Heb.  vi  1,  2. 

Tbe  New  York  Confrrenct  of  Ckmrtkes,  MamrbesterT.  Corend^r 

8il  Prificff^  BaptrM*.  nf»i  AWrich  Ahax.  UxbrMl^e,  Mf.       MaaHmter  Job.  Wsnrick 

mdudvd    in    the    fbtlowing  Gardner  J.  North  KibgsU>D,RJ.Tii:ir.ghaslT.  Rkbm«d 

Ijjt,  embra^rei,  acrordir/«;  to  Johmon  B.  Wcft  Greenwicfa        Tiiiinj^hasi  Pardon,  Cranston 

tberetOTDfof  1831,6  church-  Kni;;hi  Richard,  Scnuate  9nin.;  I7cUa.;  l^eaa. 

ei,   3   mioisten,   and   446  Marx^esur  W.C.  Jobosioo 


The  General  Conference  meets  qaadrenntally.  Tbe  last  meetinir  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  1882.  Tbe  bishops  are  William  M'Kcndree,  Robert  R<  Roberts,  Joshua 
Souls,  Eli/ah  Heddibt o,  James  O.  Andrew,  John  Emort.  Explanations.  Tbe 
Individuals  whose  names  are  in  italics  are  presiding  elders,    rap.  means  supetannuated. 

MAINE  CONFERENCE. 
Next  meeting  at  Gardiner,  July  2, 1834. 

L  ft.  Croix  DistricL  Morrell  P.  P.  Sidney.  Farrioj^on  J.  Wiltmt  &  Stroof. 

Alton  A.  Penubacot  and  Caftine.  Randall  D.  P.  Fairneld.  Farriogton  W.  F.     da 

Aipanwall  J.  C.  Calais  and  Kob-  Spauiding  J.  Grecly  D.  Readfield. 

biniton.  Bjiauldin^ T.  P. Parkman,Sebee, frcGreely  G.  Fayetta. 

Barnard  A.  F.  Ppmbroke.  Tripp  VV.  Palmyra.  llotehkis*  E.  iiumford  k,  DizfiekL 

Batchaller  J.  Sollivan.  Ward  M.  Solon.         %  Hutchinson  D. 

DougUfs  W.  8.  ntp.  Mt.  DoaarL  Warren  J.  O.  Augntta.  Lufkin  M.  sup,  Vienna. 

Eastman  B.  V.  Brooksville.  Witboe  W.  Parkman,  Sebec,  &o.     Bfooro  G.  G.  Hallowell. 

Fov«  J.  M.  Columbia  and  Cherrj-  Morae  C.  W.  Ruinford  k.  JUxh^ 

ftald.  4.  Kennehee  DistriU.  Siimson  D.  Monmouth. 

Higgini  Joaiah,         da  Atwell  J.  Wiscaaaet.  Stone  J.  Paria. 

Maaauore  F.  Wbiting  and  Lubec  Browninf  L.,  E.  Vaasalboro*  and  Webber  G.  Readfiold. 

JSTickinoon  //.  China. 

Piorce  W.  Cooper.  Church  A.  Friendahip.                                6.  Portland  DiitricL 

True  llenrv,  mtp.  Cox  D.  Winstovr.  Atkins  J.  W.  Alfred. 

Webster  M.  P.  Surry.  Crnokoa  E.,  £.  Vassalborongh  and  Baker  C  Portland. 

China.  Burnham  B.  Gray. 

S.  PtnobMCot  DiitricU  Cumner  J.  Windsor.  Caldwell  A.  Fryebnrgh  4t  BartleU. 

Ayer  R.  J.  Bucksport  and  Orland.  Dooneil  M.  Woolwich.  Copoland  D.  Baldwu  sad  CorDiak 

Bray  8.  Orrington.  Downing  I.  Georgetown.  Cox  6.  F.  Gorham. 

Burgeaa  P.  Unity.  Fletcher  E.  B.  Boothbay.  Crocket  D.  Elliot  aad  Eittery. 

FuUer  C.  Thomaaton.  Jewell  S.  Httaton.  Dyke  J.  VV.  Hollia 

Nail  J.  tup.  Curmel.  Mayhew  A.  P.  Winslow.  Ewina  C.C.  Newfidd &  Siiajilaigfa' 

Jllggini  P.  Belfkat  and  Nortbport.  Norria  H.  Windaor.  Gary  J.  Berwick. 

Hill  M.  Banyor.  Sanderaon  A.  Bowdoinham.  Greenhalgh  T.  Saea 

Jnnne  J.  H.  Hampden.  Schormerhoru  R.  £.  Gardiner.  Harrington  J.  Gakiwell  k  Coroub. 

Jonas  B.  Utiioii.  Streeter  £.  Hillman  A.  P.  Scarboroogb. 

Lull  J.  Houlton.  Thwing  J.  Bristol.  Husted  J.  a  Portland. 

Richards  D.  Frankfort  Waterhouae  S.  Bath  dc  Pbippfbarg.Kellogx  Ezra,  Renoebankpait. 

Robinson  E,  Young  J.  Newcastle.  Moorel.  Otiafield. 

Smith  T.  SeMramoat  Mogford  C.  Buxton. 

Trafton  M.  Orono.  5.  Rea^fiold  DiHrict,  Munger  O.  C.  Freeport. 

Ward  A.  Palermo.  Adama  J.  Livormore.  Monger  P.  nurham. 

Ayor  P.  Vienna  &  Mercer.  J^orris  W.  H, 

3.  SoMsrsst  DittrieL  B«nt  O.  Wilton  &  Strong.  Perria  J.  Kennebankport. 

Bailey  R.  C.  Exeter.  Bryant  B.  South  Paria.  Richmond  P.  C.  VorL 

Bhike  8.  P.  Anaon.  Butler  II.  WaterfoxU.  Btrout  G.  D.  Poland. 

Fuller  A.  Industry.  Coffin  E.  W.   do.  Warren  J.  Elliot  and  Kittery. 

Heath  A.  Milburn.  Davia  M.  Bethel.  Wifht  H.  NswfisU  aad  ShapbV^ 

Lord  L  Bradlhtd.  Fuller  a  Winthrop. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONPERJINCE. 


Next  meeting  at  West  Windsor,  Vt.,  August  6, 1834. 


L  JV(n»  Hampshire  Di$tnet, 
Adami  J.  Milton. 
Bennel  L.  RMbestor. 
Brighom  A.  P.  Salem. 
BrcMlhead  A.  Salitbory  A:  Exeter. 
CaM  W.  D.  Poplin. 
Cbave  M,  Mikon. 
Coflhins  d.  A.  Lamprey  River. 
Cuffhman  II.  DoTor. 
Dearborn  J.  Great  Falli. 
Demminf  R.  U.  Portamooth. 
Dow  J.  O. 

Green  9.  Maocheeter. 
Hindi  O.  mp.  Pembroke. 
HoTt  8.  Epping. 
Kftlley  Samuel,  tup, 
Kidder  Wm.  J.  Amoekeeg. 
Ladd  B.  H.  Bow. 
Locke  W.  &  Eppinff. 
Norrii  R  Great  FaHs. 
Perkins  J.  Epping. 
Smith  J.  G.  Amoakear . 
Bpaaiding  R.  H.  Pembroke. 
Stiekney  E.  W.  Lamprey  River. 
Storm  G.  Concord. 
Worthing  A.  U.  Soliabory  aod 
Exeter. 

2.  PlynunUh  DittricL 
Aspinvrall  H.  W.  Orford. 
Chamberlain  S.  Plymooth. 
Croflby  <*•  P.  Giimaoton. 
Dailey  F.  T.  LandalE 
Dow  J.  Bethlehem. 
Drew  If.     do. 
Dunbar  Oi  Sandwich, 
DuMtin  Cy.  Canaan. 
EUioti  Ffonry,  LandalT. 
Falet  G.  Oifurd. 
Gleaion  8.  Bristol. 
Gordon  L.  H.  Canaan. 
Gran|*er  C.  Tafionhoro*. 
Harding  C.  R.  Nortbfiold. 
Heath  A.  Colebrook. 
Jooea  J.  R.  Plymoath. 
Lord  C.  W.  Northfield. 
New  hall  M.  Fandwicb. 
Norrii  J.  B.  H.  NorthfieU. 


Peck  William,  Lancavter.  * 

Rnbinion  IK  I.  Haverhill. 

Sluveng  J.  U.  LaocaRter. 

Way  N.  O.  do. 

fVelli  E. 

Wilbur  W.  Bristol. 

Williams  a  P.  Laodaff. 

3.  Winckenttr  Dittriet, 
Adams  A.  Guilford,  \U. 
Adams  C.  Winchester. 
Baker  J.  Goshen. 
Beck  toy  G.  Winchester. 
Capoon  C.  D, 
Clark  H.  Deering. 
Cummings  J.  Peterboroogb. 
Eastman  B.  C.  Unity. 
Hatelton  J.  Ea^t  Plninfiold. 
Howard  A.  K.  Wardsboro'  Vt. 
Johnson  IJ.  Wilmington,  Vt. 
Kidder  Amos  E.  Plainfield. 
l^dd  N.  Mnrlow. 
LoTinas  O.  W.  Guilford,  Vt. 
Marble  E.  sup. 
Mason  E.  Unity. 
Mnwry  J.  W.  Andover. 
Morgan  E.  B.  Athens  tc  Unity,  Vt. 
Putnam  G.  Dcering. 
Patterson  J.  H.  Peterboro'. 
Putnam  R.  a&p.  Athens. 
Quimby  H.  Anduver. 
Rice  E.  A.  Unit  v. 
Smith  J.  Lb  Goshen. 
Bias  Solomon,  ntp. 
Smith  J.  Mario w. 
Scott  J.  2. 

Twiicbell  L.  Wardsboro*. 
Wooley  H.  J.  Athena  aod  Putney. 

4.  DanvUU  District,  VU 
Adams  J.  F.  syip.  St.  Johnsbury. 
Brown  E.  West  field. 
Cass  .M.  G  Barton. 
Currier  J.  Montpelier. 
Curtis  O.  F.  Danville. 
Cutler  S.  H.  Bar  re. 
Fail  bank  G.  W.  Craflsbury. 
Howe  N.  MoretowD. 


Kellogg  E.  Walden. 
Lyxcomb  Cyrus,  Craftsbury. 
Naaon  J.  B'lrre. 
Noyos  G.  W.  Bartoru 
Page  E.  G.  Aforotuwn. 
Ru.«t  \.  I)  Sutton. 
Scarritt  X  A. 
Scott  N.  W.  Sutton. 
Scott  8.  Cabot. 
Smith  E.  OanviUe. 
Spra<rue  E.  St.  Johnsbury. 
Swelland  J.  A.  C!abot. 
Terapleton  J.  Lyndon. 
Warner  U.  A.  Derby. 
Wiggins  &  Walden. 

&  VBrmont  District, 
Allen  J.  Hart  land. 
Bulla rd  A.  T  Bethel. 
Campbell  J.  Wootlitock. 
Oilhurn  iX.  sup.  Norwich. 
Copeland  B  Stockbrid»o. 
Cowen  C.  Newbury  ic  Bradford. 
Culver  N.  Hnrtland. 
Dane  H.  S.  Spiin^field. 
Fay  A.  Brook  field. 
Field  D.  Stratford. 
Fuller  J.  M.  Rochester. 
Garnfiey  11.         do. 
Gould  J.  West  Windsor. 
//Aye  B.  R. 
Huston  G  B.  Corinth. 
Jordan  E.  Stratford. 
Kidder  J.  Norwich. 
Lewis  M.      do. 
Lee  D.  Weston. 
Nelson  W.  Corinth. 
New  hall  R.  New  burr  &  Bradford. 
Quimby  8.  Springfield. 
Richardson  S.  Barnard. 
Sanderson  M.  Bethel 
Scott  E.  Brookfield  &  Nortfafield. 
Smith  J.  Woodstock. 
Smith  J.  West  Windsor. 
Stoddard  W.  H.  Weston. 
Wells  D.  Stockbridge. 
Wilcox  W.  Barnard! 


NEWIJNGLAND  CONFERENCE. 
Next  meeting  at  Webster,  Worcester  county,  Ms.,  June  4, 1834. 


and 


I.  Boston  District, 

Alfon  R.  W.  Hingham  k,  Cob 

Bailey  J.  Pembroke. 

Bates  Ij.  Vl^ey mouth. 

Bonney  L  Lynn. 

Boncnon  J.  c;.  Seitoate  Harbor. 

Bradley  B.  Bridge  water. 

Burrell  J.  T.  Ipswich  &  TopsfieM. 

Cnggeshall  S.  W.  West  Newborv. 

Crandall  P.  Andover  &  Bradford. 
Culver  D.  jjpwich  &  TnfieAeld. 
Dane  P.  DMlon  &  Taunton. 

Easterbrook  R.  D.  Bradford 

Andover. 
Emerson  W.  Eattoo  &  Sroughton. 
Hale  K  Charlestowtt  k.  Medford. 
Hamilton  JeiTerson,  Salem. 
Keirh  B.  MarahfiekL 
Kibbey.  B.  Marblehead. 
Rilborn  D.  Lynn. 
King  D.  8.  sup.  Bridgetrater. 
L^mherd  B.  F, 
Lindeey  J.  Boston. 
Ijord  J.  Charleetown  &  Uedford. 
I^vejoy  J.  Lynn. 
AlcReadinf  C  &  Randolph 
Abtngton. 


Noble  C.  Maiden. 
tiOtheman  B.  Newburyport. 
Parker  J.  Newton. 
Pickering  G.  Cambridge. 
Puffer  S.  H Ingham  anu  Cohatiet. 
Sanborn  J.  Boston. 
Sergeant  A.  I).  Dorchester. 
Steele  J.  Saogus. 
Spa  aiding  N.  S.  Newbury. 
Stitson  '1 .  Duxbury. 
Taylor  E.  T.  Boston. 
Thatcher  H.  Lvnn  field. 
Unham  F  I)ux)>ury. 
Willson  8.  W.  Boston. 


5L  JWw  Bedford  DislricU 
Bliss  J.  J  Sandwiclb 
Brown  J  0.  Truro. 
Brown  T.  O  Rochester. 
Brownson  H.  Wellfleet. 
Ely  T.  Rochester. 
Fillmore  D.  New  Bedford. 
Harlow  L.  Bastharo. 
Haskell  B.  B.  Fall  River. 
Holway  A.  Barnstable, 
and  Janson  L.  Chatham  and  Barwieh. 
Kent  A.  siip.  Newport. 


Niehols  P.  W.  Eaaton  Jc  Stonghtoo.  Let  Jawn,  uiss.  Flathends. 


Lttoh  J.  Sandwich. 

Mudge  E.  New  Bedford. 

Paine  N.  Fair  haven. 

Pierce  T.  C.  Nantucket. 

Ramsdell  W.  Truro. 

Risiev  J.  E.  Marthii's  Vineyard. 

Spauuling  R.  mita.  .\frica. 

Sperry  O.  New  Bedford. 

Staple  Mark,  Martha's  Vineyard. 

BtnneG.  Falmouth. 

Swincrten  A.  U.  New  Bedford. 

fTebb  D. 

Wiley  E.  Provincotown. 

Wright  &  O.  fniss.  Africa. 

3.  Providence  District^  R,  L 
Avery  E.  K.  Bristol. 
Benton  E.  riainReld,Ct 
Bid  well  I.  M.  Webstnr,  Bfs. 
Binney  A.  Wettton,  Ms. 
Cady  J.  Marlborough,  Ms. 
Cummings  H.  Warwick. 
Cnshing  S.  Marlborough,  Bla. 
Davis  8.  Brookfield,  Ms. 
Dorchester  D. 
Drake  8.  Ijeiceator,  Mi. 
Goold  R.  Warwick. 
Haakell  J.  Harvard,  Mi. 
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HortoD  J.  ProTidenca.  ^ 
IrMon  J.  tup.  NorlhbridM,  Hi. 
J«iini9(m  1.  Noetlliiim,  Ms. 
Kumiflv  P.  TiH>ni]»t<>ii,  Ct. 
Kniglii  J.  Uieeiiwich  and  Ware. 
Lin*ny  W.  Tliiiiii|Huti,  CU 
Mnyu  H.  Harvard,  M« 
Merrill  A   i>.  Lotvell,  Mi. 
Sflwoil  L!.  P.  tup.  Ixsicvator,  Ms. 
Paino  B.  I'awtuckot. 
Palmers.  Northbridye,  Ms. 
Poller  J.  Warren. 
K«ii)bins  ().  »u,p.  Marlboro',  Ms. 
Sabiii  P.  CumberUnd  6l  Smithfield. 
Bcort  V^.  C.  do. 

St  one  Wm  IL  MiinsfioUl,  Ct. 
Tuylur  A.  Pulmer  &  Wales,  Mi. 
True  C.  K.  Uristul. 
Vincent  U.  Athburnhom,  M«. 
Virgin  C.  Thom|Minn,  Cu 
Walden  II.  Northbridge,  Mf. 
Woliatt  W.  Brickfield,  Ma. 


Whita  W.  P.  Greenwich  and  Wtr«, 
Ms. 

4.  Springfield  D'ulriety  M*, 
B(>«bo  LL  M.  Enxi  VVii)daor,Cu 
Beiilun  ">.  Spring  Held. 
Bluk(<  EL  Nuw  iioiulun,  Ct. 
Bortwtirth  U  R  Piiillip^toa. 
Case  J.  W.  Pelhnm. 
Duy  N.  Norwich,  CL 
Duigbt  M.  Tulluiid. 
Fi«k  W.  o.  o.  prta.  Middli*town,Ct. 
FiiKter  John.  pnn.  Wilbrabam,  Ms. 
Giuves  D.  PhiJli)Mtoii. 
Green  P.  Giusteiibury,  Ct. 
Grfg;  II.  Tultiind,  Cu 
Gnffiiig  L.  B.  UfUroii,  CL 
llaywitrd  C  Warehouse  Point,  Ct. 
Hawks  P.  BuckUiid,  Ms. 
Ilea  lb  S.  Mansfield,  Ct. 
Hull  8.  £a4t  Windsor,  Ct. 


Lealie  D.  Northamptott  and  Wor- 

lliin^lon. 
Merrill  J.  A.  ageut. 
Muulton  H.  Gill  and  Colerain. 
Otis  B.  Spring  field  Factoijr. 
IVrry  II.  Franklin. 
RaniMlell  H.S.  Mansfield,  Cu 
RuDsom  R-  Glastcnliurj,  CU 
Rogem  C  l».  sSttliin. Cu 
Sck'H  E.  Nuriliauiptoa  and  Wor> 

tbiu^ton. 
SeoU  U. 

Shcpliffd  J  GranTille. 
S|Mulding  N.  K  Wilbraham. 
8toddard  1.  Norwich. 
Fiephciis  B.  P  GilJ  «t  Coleraia. 
Towo"«nd  P.  Ludiow  4t  iS.  Uadlej. 
Tiacy  F   P.  Hebron,  Cu 
Tucker  T.  W.  Westfield. 
While  H.  U.  Kprini^field. 
Wilder  0.^01  th6eld. 


NEW  YORK  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  7, 1834. 

1.  .Vew  Haven  District^  Ct.       Greer  J.  C.  New  York 
Andrtts  L.  Fair  haven  &  Uotchkisi-  GnflSn  Bonj.        do. 
town.  Heburd  B.  btamford. 

Baldwin  L.mp.  Ilamdon.  Ilentton  ri  Harlaem. 

Bangs  H.  agent.  HuH»ien  H.  Now  Rochelle. 

BainhridgflT.  Woodbury  &  Derby.  Hulin  A.  Huntington. 


Beach  A.  F.  Colobrook. 

Be.nch  J.  B.  Reading. 

Brunion  B.  West  brook 

Buahnell  A.  Hnmdon. 

Cheney  l^  C.  Fnrmington. 

Chittenden  C.  Windsor. 

Crcagh  B  Middletown. 

Davit  S.  C.  Westbrook. 

Gilbert  R.  Woodiiury  and  Derby. 

Griswold  E  B.  Weuihersfield. 

Harris  R.  New  Milford. 

Hill  A.  S.  Gdihen. 

Hudson  J.  Hoddam. 

Hunt  J.  Reading. 

Kellogg  N.  Haddan. 

Marti adaU  S. 

Mead  L.  v\  eston. 

Miller  D.  Windsor. 

Nixon  J.  Burlington. 

Plumb  D.  Wostbro4ik. 

Remington  S.  Hartford. 

Bhorinan  C.  Burlington. 

8tarr  O.  Goshen. 

Becking  D.  Watnrbory. 

Sykos  O.  sup.  Bnugntuek. 

Tackaberry  J.  Stratford  k.  Bridge-  Bartlett  11.  do. 

porU  Buck  V.  PcekskiM. 

Thatcher  W.  Now  Haven.  Clark  Lorin,  Milan. 

Travis  R.  Weston.  Clurk  T.  Ml.  Plcaaant 

Turner  C.  W.  Woodbury  &  Derby.  Cochran  i?  Dutchess. 
White  N.  Saugatuck.  Cole«  6.  Puushkeepsie. 

Young  J.  Stratford  &  Bridgeport.    Donnely  P.  Milan. 

Do  Vinno  D  Ml.  Pleasant. 
Q.  JVaw  York  DistriU. 
Bangs  N.  d.  d.  editor^  New  York. 
Bigelow  N.  Hempstead. 


Kennaday  J.  Brooklyn. 
Jiovejoy  J.  Smit  blown. 
Lucker  J.  Brooklyn. 
Masoit  Thomas,  New  York. 
JUerttin  S. 

Morwin  J.  B.  White  Plains. 
Mciritt  Timothy,  Nnw  York. 
Oldim  E.  Hempslend. 
Osttander  D.  New  York. 
Pelton  C.  F.  Fluithing. 
Rawson  J.  South  Haven. 
Read  Fitch,  New  York. 
Sand  ford  P.  P.     do. 
Senoy  R.  White  Plaint. 
Sillick  B.  New  Rnchelle. 
Btopford  W.  K.  S<outhuld. 
Seamen  R.  Harlaera. 
Smith  D.  Sag  Harbor. 
Smiih  B.  Klngitbridga. 
TripiMitt  J.  Sag  Harbor. 
Wnugh  Beverly,  New  York. 
Wymond  R.  Huntington. 

3.  Rkinebeek  District, 
Bangs  W.  M'K.  Courilaodu 


Bowen  J.  New  York. 
Brown  P.  R.    do. 
Bureh  Thomas,  New  Utrecht. 
Car|ieninr  C.  W.  Now  York. 
Chamberlin  P.  do. 

Clark  L.  agenL 
Chase  H.  New  York. 
Dorbin  J.  P.  editor^  do. 
Ferris  1.  South  Haven. 
Franoia  A.  B.  Stamford,  Ot. 


Field  J.  Salisbury. 
Fiolier  S.  11.  Amenia. 
Halfield  H.  Bedford. 
Holmes  D.  Phillipstown. 
Hunt  V.  sup.  Amenia. 
Keeler  D  Bedford. 
l«andon  S.  Rhinebeck. 
Matthias  J.  B.  Duteboai. 
Riee  P. 

Reynolds  J.  Johnsville. 
Wakely  J.  B.    do. 
Washburn  S.  Amenia. 
Woolsey  B.  sup,  Courtlaadt. 


4.  JTewhurgk  DistrieL 
CoTel  J.  jr.  Newburgh. 
Dcnision  E.  Catakill. 
Edwards  1\  West  Point 
Foss  C  K  ingsttm 
Holmes  I)  Cutskill. 
Law  J.  Montgumory. 
Lefevero  J.  W.  Cal^kilL 
Miller  W.  Marbleiown. 
M'Farlan  F.  I>.  Kllenville. 
Oalrandor  D  B.  Montgooiery. 
Poor  D.  Marbleiown. 
Rice  N.  Sullivan. 
Romer  J.  H.  Roaavilie. 
Hickardsiin  M. 
Silliroan  C.  New  Windsor. 
Thomas  N.  W.     do. 
V\'aHhburii  E.  New  Palts. 
Webster  1).         do. 
Wing  H  Catskill 
Wright  D.  L  sup.  CatakilL 

5.  Hudson  River  DistrieL 

Amorman  Oliver  V. 

Bangs  J.  Brooine. 

Broad  head  J.Duiham  &  Wiodkaau 

Brown  llnrvey.  Jefleraon. 

Carlny  J.  Coeymans. 

Clark  John,  Sous  St.  Marie. 

Cook  P.  Durhiim  and  V>  iodham. 

Fuller  C.  L.c<*  and  Lenox,  Ma 

Iluytcr  R.  Hillsdale  and  Copake. 

Howe  B.  Middletown 

Humphreys  B.  Hudson  and  Print 
Works. 

JficrU  William. 

KnappS.  M.  Oorbam  and  W  iod- 
ham. 

ficwis  R  Coeymana. 

Lull  W.  Broome. 

Otborn  Eiiiert,  Delaware. 

IVa«e  L.  sun.  Lee  andittpax.  Mc 

Reod  H.  W.  DurhamVd  Wiad- 
bam. 

Bixer  F.  W. 

Sparks  T.  Lee  and  Lenox,  Mi. 

BtArks  D.  Barringtoo. 

Strong  S.  8w  Lee  and  Lmox. 

Stout  B  S.  Hillsdale  ttCopakSb 

Stillman  a  L.  Hudson. 

Terry  David,  DepoaJL 


TROY  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  Plattsburg,  Clinton  county,  August  27, 18S4. 


L  TVey  Dutricl. 
J.  Maneheitar,  Vt 


Benedict  T.  Pititfield,  Mi. 
Brown  B.  Wf  Uiamitowa,  Mi. 


Bortoa  H.  Ifooaie,  N.  T.  aad 
■i^|taB,Vt. 
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C«nnon  I.  m.  Sand  Lak& 

Carpenter  C,  # 

CuiipiT  A  A.  IHiltoD,  Ms. 

C?(MMj«ell  B.  Trny. 

flHzen  W.  Aiinms. 

NiMmrd  P.O.  V\>«tTroy. 

Hiinl  W.  P.  iMuitowo. 

I«liell  B.  Dalton,  Mi. 

Jone*  \  Snnd  Lnke. 

Kelloy  R.  PitiRtown. 

Ln  Grange  J.  Cumlirid^.. 

jyntlo  R  M.  Willianwtown,  Ml. 

Nawmiin  T.  Cliiitnum. 

O^lion  A  M.  Union  Villafe. 

Smith  H.  Surnl  Lake. 

Spicer  T.  Laniinsburgb  Bl  Water- 
ford. 

8quiro  J.  Cambridge. 

Siotid  VV.  T.  Laiiiingborgh  and 
Wnlerrord 

VTeiherwax  H  Chatham. 

Whiieiide  E.  P.  aup.  Piititown. 

9.  Saratoga  DistrieL 
Amur  W.  Heme 
Aniion  W.  $up.  Saratoga. 
Bmyton  D.  do. 

Ctii^man  i<.  R«irne. 
CovoiS.  HnlfMonn. 
Denni'ton  J.  VV.  Palatine  Bridge. 
EaitMH  Henry,  *wp. 
Ensign  D.  aitp  Saratoga. 
Hail  J.  Sandy  Hill  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward. 
Haniam  J.  Johnitown. 
Hoaghialiog  J.  B.  Sebeneotady. 


Howe  S.  »itp.  Northampton. 
Lovinigff  N.  GarrptKon. 
Lyon  6.  sup.  HhIT  Mnon. 
Meeker  C.  Northampton. 
M«>fkf*r  IJ   Ren!*iielti<*rvtlle. 
M*Knine  \.rup.  Huir  Moon. 
Moriany  I  D.  Sa raioga  t*pf iofi. 
Aiilln  A.  C   Borne. 
Pier  Orrin.  S^nratoga. 
Poincroy  <'.  (lalwiiy. 
Poor  J.  VVatorvliet. 
Qutnlan  L  Johnilown. 
Biead  H. 

Siuhbiiifl  9.  Kin;;<«bnrnagh. 
Btiniioii  J.  B   Allmny  South, 
b^coti  G.  Half  Muon. 

3.  Middlebury  DUtrict. 
Alley  J.  \V.-<Mingrnrd,  Vt. 
Andrews  B.  Port  Ann.    • 
Aycri  J.  Caflileton,  Vt. 
ChHite  H    Monktoii.  Vt. 
Clark  C.  P.  MidHlohury,  Vt. 
Colom.Hn  M.  R  Bridport,  Vt. 
Crawford  H  Granville. 
Ei^hony  8.  I^riceater. 
Fitch  J.  VVallinsrord,Vt. 
GolihRit  J.  Warren. 
Hand  A.  C.  l.eic(Miteri 
Hazleton  A.  VVe«tport 
Mintr  &  gHp.  Puit  Ann. 
Morrii  C.  K.  iv««ex. 
Oukiey  P  C.  Cbar  lotto  and  Shel- 

burne,  Vt. 
Pegg  J.  Poullener. 
PrindU  C. 


Riehardfl  A.Granville. 
Ryder  W.  Ticonderoga. 
Smith  F.  W.  Ru  land,  Vt. 
Smith  P.  H   M  esifmrt 
VVi'icott  R  War  rem 
Wover  J.  M   Whitehall. 
Whit  ford  J.  Bridport,  Vt. 
Wilkin*  (;.  R  Monkton,  Vt. 
Youngi  S.  Luzerne. 

4.  PlattMburfk  DiairicL 
Batnii  M.  Burling  tun,  Vt. 
Belknap  J  VV.  Jny. 
Brown  J.  H.  Ei«ez. 
C'aughov  J.      do 
Eauip*  J  VVitiieriipoon. 
Fertfujion  S  JJ. 
Foster  J   P  Befkmantown. 
FrurerJ.  Albur-h,  Vu 
Goodiich  J.  R.  Jity. 
Go<(«  ^.  I'latliiburgh. 
Kimpion  ().  MHp.  Mieldon. 
Leonard  J.  Ilighgnto.  Vt. 
Lyon  A.  (J  rand  In  In,  Vt. 
Marvin  B  Cliamplnin. 
Marahall  J   I).  Sl  Albani,  Vt 
Potter  L-f'hazy. 
Ricliard.<W   Fuirittld. 
Sandford  Ij.  A.  Sheldon. 
Seymour  T.  Kreaeville. 
Stephcni  i>.  PHru 
Stewaii  M.  H.Stowe. 
St i  lot  9  t^heldon. 
W  iihempmin  A.  Miltoo. 
Wood  J.  W.  B.  F^rn. 


ONEIDA  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  26, 1884. 


1.  Oneida  Dittriet 
Adami  A.  Stockbrldge. 
Barnei  D.  Weitmorelaod. 
Chapin  H.  Hflikinier. 
Danfnrth  C.  Rome. 
Gary  O. 

Lcet  C.  W.  Steuben. 
Maaon  B.  Heikimer. 
Paddock  Z  Uiica. 
Peck  A.  D.  Vernon. 
Pomeroy  J.  Steuben. 
Puffer  I.  Herkimer. 
Ru|ier  J  Vienna. 
Poya  J.  Oneida  Misaion. 
Pnider  J.  M.  New  York  Milla. 
Stoddard  G.  Vienna. 
Stono  [.  Verona. 
Wadaworth  B.  L.  Ruisia. 
Wh'<eler  E.  Parii. 
Whipple  B.  KuMia. 
White  G.  Weitmorelaod. 

2.  Chenango  DistrieL 
Bailey  J.  Brookfleld. 
Beach  L.        do. 
Bowditeh  W.  8.  Litchfield. 
Davii  D.  Hamilton. 
Dedrick  P.  Canajobarie. 
DenifOB  R.  Sharon. 
Ereanbraek  I.  Cherrj  Valley. 
Ferrti  P.  Wettford. 
Fieh  A..Sbaron. 
French  M.  Canajohario. 
Grant  I.  Weetfurd. 
Balatead  H.  Oxford. 
Harmon  G.  Otaego. 
Hawley  C.  Litchfield. 
Marvin  M.  Otego. 
Paddock  &  G.  llamiltoo. 
PtckJi. 
Pl^to  T.  Otego. 
Boonda  W.  Cmoanfo. 
gpMry  U  Gharry  ViiUaj. 


Stowell  N.  Norwich. 
Torry  A.  Norwich. 
Warner  J.  Otsego. 
Warren  1.  Chennngo. 
Way  P.  .M.  Litchfield. 

3.  Cayuga  DistrieL 
Allworth  P.  Pabiui. 
Allen  K.  VV.  R.  Syrncune. 
Bacheller  W.  East  Cayuga. 
Cameron  W.  Madi.«on. 
(•aalle  J  Cazennvia. 
Pensmoro  G.  VV^  Cayoga. 
Dunning  C.  Onondai;a. 
GiieeC.  Manliut  Square. 
Hoes  9.  Skeneatelei. 
Houghton  R  Fabiui. 
Jerome  W.  Marcelloa. 
Kelsey  J.  Scipio. 
Keyes  J. 

Larrah«^  W.  C.  a;p«iU, Caaaaoria. 
North  E.  L.  Lenox. 
Peck  G.  Auburn. 
Simoni  D.  Fleming. 
Worthing  J.  Onondaga. 
Younf  S.  Madiion. 

4.  Oswego  DistrieL 
Baker  O. 
Barnei  E.  Roae. 
Barm  B  Victory. 
Gaylord  M.  H.  Fulton. 
Kellogg  E.  Victory. 
M*Koon  W.  LTiander. 
Parker  R.  Jordan. 
Rogeri  L.  C.  North  Manlioa. 
Randell  W.  W.  WoediporL 
Saliibury  N.  Oiwego. 
Thomaa  J.  Roie. 
Titton  A.  H.  Wiliiamstown. 
Taller  A.  Mexica 
Wataoo  J.  Ments. 
Whitoottb  J.  WiUUnatowo. 


5.  Black  Biver  DistrieL 
Coryell  V.  M,  Watertown. 
Dempnter  J. 

Eterdale  R.  Cape  Vincent 
Fuller  E.  B.  Sackett'i  Harbor  and 

Erownvillo. 
Gillet  M.  n.  Carthaee. 
Kingslcy  D.  II.  Le  Roy. 
Lee  L  Lowville  Sc  Martinshargh. 
Lyio  R.  Sandy  Creek. 
Nina  W.  W.  Pulaski. 
Northrop  C.  Black  River. 
Pen  field  r.  Sandy  Creek. 
Redingtnn  L.  K.  Adami. 
Smith  E.  Sandy  Creek. 
Stanton  F.  H   Black  River. 
Shoildard  E.  Lowville  and  Martina- 

burgh.  * 

Whilcomb  L.  Carthagv, 

6.  PotsdaM  DistrieL 
Barney  G.  W.  Waddington. 
Chase  8. 

Em  me*  J.  J.  Chatangnay. 
Gibbi  L.  n.  Hammond. 
Gravel  H  Theresa. 
Hall  A.Ocdnnihorgh. 
King  L.  Guovornour. 
Lovoyi  J.  Canton. 
Mason  W.  C.  Ma  lone. 
Mauser  J.  Antwerp. 
Monaon  A.  E.  Fort  CorlDgtoD. 
Pbillipi  R.  Potidam. 
Smith  A.M.  Hopkinton. 
Van  Order  H.  He  Kalb. 
Woodruff  G.  C.  Huevelton. 
Yawger  A.  Cbatanguay. 

7.  Susquehanna  DistrieL 
J§gard  It 

Coihnian  M.  K.  GarboDdala,  Bk 
Ellii  B.  Bridgewater. 
Etmw  O.  Bfooklya. 
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G'tAAingB  C.  B«rtoo,  Fi. 
Griffin*  J.        do. 
lUirit  <■'.  W.Cnnaan. 
MKee  J.  W.  Wysiluiinf,  Pa. 
Mumrord  L.  Coiiklin*,  Pa. 
Sash  C  Bethany. 
Peurce  M.  OiVfgo. 
Buwe  H  P.  Wyorniog. 
Slu'pard  H.  Vettall. 
Blierinan  M   Burloo. 
£?mith  B.  Fitttton. 
Blocking  S.  H.  Pike. 
Stocking  S.  Wilketbarra. 


T«DDey  E.  B.  Canaao. 
Yarriagtun  S.  B.  Wyaltuing. 

&  Berkskin  DUtrUL 
Adain«  M.  New  field. 
Atwell  J.  Brooma. 
Buaen  E. 
Collmrn  H   Danlj. 
Com  lor  t  S.  IthicjU 
Fox  K.  Windsor. 
Hapjtood  G  G.  Baiobridga. 
liipulla  R.  Spencer, 
Judd  6.         do. 


KtinieP.B.GraaM. 

Mioeer  SSIatenrilla. 
Mitchell  J.  &  CoMrUaaavilliL 
Pttarm  W.  N.  Greeoa. 
Peck  J.  T.  Mewrmrk. 
Pearce  M. 
Koundi  N.  noner. 
Kuger  M.  Court  land. 
Shepherd  D  A.  BioghaBpUML 
Bhipman  B.  B.  ugenL 
Wood  A.  Speadavilla. 


GENESEE  CONFERENCE. 
Next  meeting  at  Brockport,  Monroe  county,  October  15, 18S4. 


].  Ontirio  District. 
Aldrieh  A.  fckxlua. 
Bennett  iUlph,  VleoDa. 
Brown  V.  B.  Clyde. 
Burck  Robert. 
Carlton  'V.  Lyoni. 
Colo  Ezra,  8enc*ca. 
£a*tpr  J.  Canuniluigua. 
Hoag  VVilhur,  I'pnnyan. 
Jones  Wm.  Kenion. 
Kent  W.  J.  Newark. 
Latimer  E.  Seneca  Pallf. 
NevinN  J.  W.  Geneva. 
0«baod  W.  I'helpji. 
Pdlmeicr  N.  Uo|>ewell. 
Parker  t^amuel,    do. 
Prinille  L.  i'helps. 
Pabin  Kenj.  Sent-ca. 
Bleel  Alien,  Benton. 
Tomliosun  Jva.  Sodai. 

!2.  Rochester  DistrieL 
Benson  Jona.  Livonia. 
Chase  Abncr. 
Cofieland  Jona.  agent, 
Uoolittlo  Orren,  I'ulmyra. 
Fillmore  A.  N.  Penfield. 
Fillmore  G.  Rochester. 
John  M.  Palmyra. 
Lackey  Sam.  prq/*.  Geaeiee. 
Mattison  Seth,  Lima. 
M^Croery  Jos.  Genesoe. 
Osband  Gideon.  Ontario. 
Parker  John,  Btoomfield. 
Parker  Robert,  Mendon. 
Perry  Gideon  D.  Ontario. 
Rugar  T.  J.  prof.  Genesee. 
Scott  J.  Bloomneld. 
Smith  BenJ.  Livonia. 
Story  Crraa,  Victor. 
Wiley  John,  agent, 
Wisne^Henry,  Victor. 

3.  OenM—  DiHricL 
Abil  Asa, 


Alversnn  J.  B.  Perry  k.  Covington.  S^j^S^r  8.  Lockpoii. 

Anderson  1).  i'ike  &  Rualiford. 

Atchinsun  Fuller,         do. 

Bcnpdict  G.  Terry  tc  Covington. 

Buck  Wm.  Friendship. 

Castle  L.  B.  Attica  &  Alexander. 

Chamberlayno  L  I'urry  &  Coving* 

tun. 
Chase  S.  W.  D.  BrockporU 
Cusart  John,  Sweden. 
UooliitleS.  Warsitw. 
Gould  C.  Pike  ic  Uushford. 
Hurker  Miffin,  Elba. 
James  Wm.  Murray. 
May  HirHui,  Le  Rtty. 
Palmer  A.  Sweden. 
Patjions  l)e  Forest,  Le  Roy. 
Preston  Mcrrilt,  Warsaw. 
^!anlHJrn  E.  O.  Murray. 
Bmiih  R.  Attica  dc  Alexander. 
Btory  Asa,  Perr)  &  Covington. 
W^iIImcoJ.  H.  Batavia. 
Wilkinson  G.  Sweden. 
Williams  B.  Scottsville. 
Weight  K.  Le  Roy. 
Wooster  S.  W.  Pike  &  Ruahford. 
Waller  A.  F.  Friendship. 


Wlwilon  J.  H.  Aurora  It  minMan 
Woodworth  P.  Albion. 

5.  Semec*  Lake  DiatricU 
Champion  T.  J.  Cathanoa. 
Chapman  J.  Painted  Piist. 
Coals  C.  B.  Elmira  ft,  SoathfMt. 
Com  Tort  O.  F.  Jeraej. 
Crippen  E.  M*C.  Surkay. 
Dnvi«  Wm.  Catharine. 
Dubtiis  A.  C.  Loyaleuck. 
Fair  bank  I.  Btar'key. 
Hail  James,  Ovid, 
fitiemfr  Wm.  Burar  Craak. 
Huertis  June.  (  ^saaa. 
RuberU  P.  Enfiald. 
Salisbury  8.  Sugar  Creak. 
Tooker  Manly, 

Vattghan  John  W.  Walbboraagk. 
Wheelar  C.  Lawrenaavijia. 

6.  DannUU  DiatricU 
Anderson  A.  Troupsburg. 
Benjamin  L.  Groveland. 
Brainord  C.  Angelica. 
Buck  Z.  J.  Rusbville. 
Fellows  Nathan,  Amity. 
Fergnsoo  M.  IMntviila. 
Flyng  B.  O.  Bath. 
Gage  Wm.  D.  (^anisteou 


4.  Buffalo  District, 
Atwood  J.  Rid^eway. 

Brakeman  J.  Ridgeway,  ^_  

Brownson  L  Lewiston  ft  Grand  lal.Grant  Loring,  Mt.  Morria. 

Coburn  L.  Boston  &  Sardinia.  Hemingway  Jawus, 

Conklin  J.  Aurora  &  Sheldon.  Kellogg  L  H. 

Cook  S.  R.  Lewiston  &.  Grand  III. 

Dodge  Jonas,  Buffalo. 

I>urliam  James,  Middleport. 

Fowler  Wra.  Ridge  way. 

Hayward  A.  Boston  ft  Sardinia. 

Hincs  G.  Ridgeway. 

Jewett  Wm.  O.  Pembroke. 

JuddS.  Lodi. 

Laneton  J.  B.  Ijewiiton  ft  Grand  lalJSnow  Wm.' Rush  villa. 

Nichols  D.  Lodi.  Waita  R.  L.  Grovalaad. 

Stager  Mieah, 


Canistaob 
Lanning  Gideon. 
Lent  J.  S.  Naples  ft  Whteler. 
M'Kenny  I.  J.  B  Troopabarg. 
Parker  P.  R.  Naples  4c  Wfaaabr. 
Pearsall  J.  Liberty. 
Pickard  A.  B.  Angelica. 
Robinson  J.  Ml  morrii. 
Shaw  John,  Bath. 


PHILADELPHIA  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  April  9, 1834. 


L  South  Philadelphia  DistrieL 
Ayari  Jas.  B.  Chester. 
Best  D.  Waynesburgb,  Del. 
Bloomer  W.  Pottsvtile. 
Canfield  J.  F.  West  Chester. 
Cooper  E.  sup.  Philadelphia. 
Cooper  W.  ncpernHm.  do. 
Edwards  J.  Chester. 
Gerry  R.  Philadelphia. 
Hodgson  F.  Harrisburg. 
John  A.  do. 

Kemp  Robert  E.  Aibury. 
Lednum  J.  Lancailer. 
Millard  T.  Strasburg  ft  Coliuabia. 
Millar  T.  Soudarsborg. 
M'Carron  T.  M.  Philadelphia. 
Morriaon  A.  E.  Chaittr. 


APCombsL, 
Pitman  C.  Philadelphia. 
Porter  John  S.  do. 
Ryder  W.  Boodersbtirg. 
Sovereign  T.  Harrisburg. 
Thomas  R.  W.  WaynBsborgh,DaI. 
Tally  John,  supemwsu  Chaster. 
Torbert  W.  Strasburg. 
White  Henry,  Philadelphia. 

2.  MfHh  Philadelphia  DistrieL 
Andrew  B.  Stroudsburg* 
Ashbrook  J.  Reading. 
Banghart  Oeorge, 
Bartine  D.  Bristol. 
Brown  George  F.  Eaaton. 
Bloomer  W.  PottmUe. 


Colbert  W.  sup,  Stroodsbai^ 
GranTilla  W.  Germantown. 
Kin^  Henry  G.  Philadelphia. 
Jjewis  J.  Prankford. 
Mitchell  J.m.  Philadelphia. 
M*Doga]  J.  W.  Stroudtbnigb. 
Nicholson  J.  Briatol. 
Ogden  P.  A.  Pottsville. 
Ruslinff  J.  Philadelphia. 
Smith  J.  aen.  sup,  do. 
Street  A.  K.  Mauch  Chvok. 
Wiggins  Wm.  A.  Philadelphia. 
Woolaoa  J.  GarmantowD. 


Ml  R.  injta 


Anderson 
Baraa  W.  Dova^ , 


JBi 
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Banaon  B.  KadI. 
Crouch  J.  F.  Dover,  Dsl. 
Crouch  C.  J.  Cnruiiiw. 
Gufurih  J.  mp.  Port  Uepotit. 
Grcenbiink  K.  M.  duMtt  AuM'l. 
Graber  J.  Port  l)«»po«it. 
Ha^Mny  J.  R.  Elktoa. 
Hirkey  T.  Taltwt. 
HumpliriM  J.  Caroline. 
I^ybritnd  J.  Wilminf  too,  DoU 
Morris  C  sup.  Uocil. 
Qfborn  J.  tup.  Smyrua,  Dei. 
Beed  B.Cecil. 
Eci'tt  L.  Kent. 
Phiirp  ^.  Smyrna,  Del. 
8iniib  Thoa.  sup.  Kent. 
Stnrin  M. 

6{i«er  J.  Pnrt  Depoiit. 
Siorket  UTnlbut. 
Urie  W.  Ctueen  Anneal. 
Warfield  U  #vp.  Talbot. 
VViHMlly  G.Tort  Depofil. 
Ta/d  G.  M.  Cecil. 

4.  Dtlavart  District. 
Allen  W.  Lewis. 
Bavne  J.  MilAird. 
Befl  John,  Dorchester. 
Bi«hop  W.  sup.  Snow  Hill. 
Connelly  W.  Annamessex. 
Dailsy  David. 
Drain  S.  Cumbrirlge. 
Houston  J.  I*.  Accomae. 
Kerr  John  J.  Dorcbeaier. 
Lambden  D.  Lewi*, 
l^nhart  J.  L.  Cambridge. 
M'Ciwee  8.  9nowhill. 
Massey  J.  A.  Accoma^. 
Quinn  W.  sup.     do. 
Binith  Asa,  Salisbury. 
&iead  W.  B.  sup.  Accomae. 


Bpej  WlllUm,  Baltabwy. 
Tufi  J.  L  Snowhtll. 
Taylor  J.  &  Milfurd. 
Wiltshire  George,  Annametaes* 

5.  fFest  Jsrsty  DittritL 
Bartino  D.  W.  Candeo. 
Bissey  J.  Stilem. 

.Boehn  H.  'J'uekerton. 

Buckley  J.  Mi.  Holley. 

Campbttll  J.  sup.  PerobertoQ. 

Chew  N.  Bargaintiiwn. 

FiiJIor  i).  sup.  Pembertki. 

Foulks  Wm.  W.  Salem. 

Henry  J.  Cumberland  &.  Capo  May. 

I^udenntaser  J.        do. 

Lummis  VVm.  Rargaiotowtt. 

Page  E.  Cnmdcn. 

Pelkerby  R.  W. 

Ra^b<ild  G.  A.  Pembcrton. 

Rmith  J.  jr.  Burlington. 

Smut  B.  (iloucesier. 

Stephens  W.  H.  Sweedsborough. 

Walker  J.  do. 

Wiiro  T.  sup.  Salem. 

Weed  B.  Rridglon. 

Williams  W  Fembertog. 

6.  Eaxt  .Tersey  DistrieL 
Atwood  A.  Rahway. 

Bull  W.  II.  I'enningion. 
Burrows  W.  Staion  Island. 
Cookman  O.  G.  Newark. 
Crano  J.  N.  Bcrgoii  Neck. 
])av  B.  Somerset. 
Day  M,  Frrehold. 
Dandy  J.  Hcllevillp. 
Felch  I.  N.  WiMjdbridge. 
Ford  C.  T.  EkMnerset. 
Gildnr  Wm.  II.  Ciosswickfl. 
Higgins  8.  Newark. 


Boldieh  J.  Neir  Brmunriolt,  ioo. 
James  E.  S.  Bloonfiold  ft,  OiaDg*. 
Janes  £.  \j.  Elizabolbtowo. 
Long  J.  i^'cbold. 
Matlhevs  J  J. 
M'Furland  J.  H.  Plainfield. 
Blorroll  T.  sup.  Blisabethtown. 
Moore  J.  sup.  Freehold. 
Neal  T.  Crosswicks. 
Putts  J.  V.  Bloomfieid  and  Onoftb 
Steward  T.  G.  Freehold. 
Thompson  T.  J.  'JVenton. 
Wilmer  Wm.  A.  New  firaniwiek, 
ice, 

7.  Jisharf  DistrieL 
Ayars  J.  Esficz. 
Bndgley  O.  Hamburgh. 
Baker  W.  MUford. 
Henson  t<.  Aihory. 
Chuttpl  J.  Warren. 
Crosby  R.  Havorstraw. 
Day  P.  D.  do. 

Force  M. 

Gilder  J.  L  Asbnry. 
Graces.  Belvidere. 
Gearhart  A.  Warren. 
Ilevenor  J.  Kingwood. 
Loet  A.  Essex. 
Lippinontt  C.  A.  NewtOD. 
Morroll  F.  A.  Belvidere. 
Nicols  James. 
Parish  D  Mnrristown. 
Potts  John,  Patcrson. 
BualingS.  Hamburg. 
8argftnt  T.  F. 

Bhaw  J.  K.  New  Prnridtooti 
Shepherd  V.  Milford. 
Winner  I.  Newtoo. 


BALTIMORE  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  Alexandria,  D.  C,  March  12, 1834. 

Davie  B.  Westmorelaod,  Va. 
Davis  C  A.  Alexandria,  D.  C 
Dorsey  E.  Leesburg,  Va. 
Dorsey  T.  J.  Foundr|^ 
Furlong  H.  Loudon,  va. 
Hanson  J.  M.  Georgetown,  IX  C 
Ijanius  J.  Lancaster. 
Macartney  F.  Loudoa,  Va. 
Slieer  H. 

Thornton  T.  C.  Prince  William. 
Wickea  W.  Hillsborough. 


L  Baltimsr*  DistrieL 
Bowen  J.Calvert. 
Brown  J.  H.  BHltiroore. 
Collina  J.  A.  Baltinoie. 
Davie  J.  do. 

Dill  H.  O.  Prince  George. 
Kdmonda  Wm.  Meltawooaaiv 
Gere  J.  A.  Annapolis. 
Gibbon  J.  L.  Baltimore. 
Gold  R.  B.  F.  Calvert. 
Oriffith  A. 
Kalbfua  C  Severn. 
Keppler  H.  S.  Ebeneser. 
Lai  kin  J.  Calvert. 
Lipscomb  P.  D.  Montgomery. 
Lipeeoab  R.  M.  Baltimore. 
Lamadoo  W.  O.  Moatgomery. 
Monroe  J.  Fetapeeok 
Nicodaraoa  E.  do. 
Osborn  J.  W.  St.  M«ry*i. 
Poisal  J.  Severn. 
Roezel  a  G.  East  Baltimora. 
Smith  J.  St.  Mary's. 
Sargent  T.  B.  Baltimore. 
Shaver  D.  do. 

Smith  H.  do. 

Steele  D.  do. 

Wileoo  N.  do. 

White  J.  do. 

2.  Pattemat  DiMtrieU 
Allen  Ei  R  Predericksbarg,  Va. 
Barry  E.  H.  Prinee  William. 
Bear  J.  Foondry. 
Berkley  J.  Laneaster. 
Bernard  J.  Warrenton. 
Bond  R.  Fatrfluc,  Vo. 
Brown  R.  Woatisorelaad,  Va. 
Ghalnan  J.  M^ib  Faiifl^,  Va. 


3.  Rockiitgham  DistrieL 
Brooke  6.  G.  Iluntersvjile. 
Chenowetb  O.  D.  Covinvtoo. 
Clarke  Jus.  fjexin^lon,  Va. 
Coffin  W.  H.  Lew  Iff  burg,  Va. 
Cullum  J.  W.  Franklin,  Va. 
Edwarda  W.  B.  Lexington,  Va. 
Enos  W.  H.  Rockinsham,  Va. 
Eskridge  A.  A.  Christiansburg,  Va. 
Evans  W.  Lewisburg,  Va. 
Gobeen  M.  Augusta,  va. 
Green  M.  Christiansburg,  Va. 
Heoning  J.  A.  Rockingham,  Va. 
Hitt  O.  Staunton,  Va. 
Hopkina  8.  D.  Hunteravilla. 
Merriken  J.  Covington. 
Miller  J.  Fiocastle,  Va. 
Parkinson  C  Monroe. 
Rigdon  J.  V.  Augusta,  Va. 
Sprigg  J.  am.  RMkingham,  Va. 
TipptU  C.  B. 

VeltchR.&  Franklin,  Va. 
Watta  J.  Craig'i  Creek,  miM, 
Wheeler  T.  Fiocastle. 

4.  Wluchetttr  VittritL 
Bfowa  B«  II.  Woodftoek 


Cleary  J.  MooHleld. 
Hank  W.  Jefferson. 
Harding  T.  S.  Berkeley. 
Hartman  C  Sooth  Brawli 
Howell  J.  Winchester. 
Humphreys  O.  W.  Jefferaoik 
Kennison  I).  SpringSeld. 
Keppler  S.  Winchester. 
Lynn  J.  C.  Harriannborg. 
Monroe  W.  Berkeley. 
Morgan  J.  B.  Wincbeater. 
Morgan  O, 
Reseort  P.  South  Branch. 

S.  Ckambers^urr  DistrieL  Pg, 
Baker  J.  H.  Wayneeburg. 
Barry  R  Cfear  Spring. 
Beat  H  Cumberland. 
Collina  L  Littleton. 
Cuuoingham  N.  P.  Clear  Sprlag. 
Hartman  D.  Littletcm. 
Uoosewart  J.  Mifflin. 
Ho%ve  W.  Bhtomfield. 
Jordan  Z.  Bedlbrd. 
M'Eoally  P.  Alleghany. 
Monroe  T.  H.  W .  Shippaaahatf * 
Riley  T.  Chambersboig . 
Rhode*  J.  Bedford. 
Steven*  J.  Morrieon>a  Govt. 
Thomas  a  Bloomfieid. 
Finte%R.8, 

6.  J^tkmmHrUnd  IMatriol,  Ak 
Barnea  R.  Bellefonte. 
Britten  A.  Berwick. 
Bryeon  8.  Bontiogdoa. 
Bto  O.  Lyeoming. 
Bllla  8.  LyocMBing. 
Famf  t  J.  MorthaodNrlMd. 
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Larkin  T.  LatHttowa. 
Pearee  M.  Berwick. 
PreUffmmm  W. 
Reed  J.  jr.  N<»rthamberted. 
^iik«  J.  Kvllt-fuiiie. 
Pfnitti  A.  Huiitiiisiloil. 
Finiili  8.  rhilli|h>burg. 
Tallentvre  J.  R.  ^anbury. 
Tail  n>  hi  1 1  T.  t^unbury. 
l^rriug  U.  Lnwutowo. 


7.  CniiMU  Dittrietj  P*. 

Bntkr  W.Carl  rale. 
Cdttder  R.  Fi<>derick,  Md. 
Ctimpion  A.    do. 
Dotmhiijr  J.  W.  Harford. 
E%vin{  J.  Show^lHiry,  Md. 
Guerz  J.  Carli»le. 
Itamillon  W. 
Himphili  A.  Great  Falb. 
M'CiiuliyJ   Aibury. 
llXSea  T.  Frederick,  Md. 


Milb  IT.  B.  «19L  do. 

Bf^MoIlin  9.        dei 

kllili  P.  M.  HagefatowB,  lU. 

PilU  J.  L.  Geityabarf . 

R^fw  J.  »e«.  tmf.  do. 

Ricbard«on  J.  W.  IJaribrd. 

Riley  J.  Great  Falia. 

Smith  e.  York. 

Pearall  J.  Ha^ratotm,  HdL 

Yoonf  U.  Bw  Geityabort. 


PITTSBURGH  CONFERENCE. 


1.  TiOAmrn;},  District,  Worlhingtoo  S.  GreaoSeld. 

Bovd  R.  Browiiiville. 

Brockunier  8.  R  Wiili&msport.  2.  SteubmvUte  DUtrieL 

Bruii«oii  Alfred,  Alfeaimnyiown.      Artnitrong  R.  Wuoiifield. 
BuckinffhamPG  ««^  WiJIiaaiaport.  Athy  W.  Cniai  Creek. 

Bradnhaw  11.  Woodfiald. 

Browning  fV. 

CHilender  Aurora.  Canton. 

Cl-ttk  11.  Sieuhonville. 

C<K>kii  r.  Rariigvilie. 

Gilmore  H.  Canlon. 

Jiihoson  John.  Ilover. 

Kent  J.  V.  .\ow  LiiIkhi. 

Lauck  SiBun,  Cnwt  Creak. 

LiniieHr  G   I).  Dover. 

llerryman  E  C.  Ixienkurg. 

MH^owan  P.  M.  Su  Clairsvilla. 

Mil!N  J.  do. 

Muffitt  J.  awp.  Barniville. 

Monroe  ^onhua,  »u9  C^om  Craek. 

I^umnieri  W.  New  Liabon. 

Taylor  T.  J.  trtp  8t.  Claire? ilia. 

Taylor  B.  H  Summerfield. 

Taylor  Jamea  C  Barnivilla. 

4.  Warrtn  D'utrieL 
Akin  J.  E.  Hudson. 
Brown  A.  A«htabala. 
Brown  C.  Younntown. 
Carr  Thomai,  Hudion. 
Ebcrt  J.  H.  CIcaTeland. 
Eddy  Ira,  Deer  field  and  RaTanna. 
Green  Philip.  Yoon|riitowo. 
Gilmore  J.  Ashtabula. 
Goddard  D.  Windsior. 
Hill  J.  W.  DeerBeid  and  Rtvaooa. 
Horton  P«tor  D.    do. 
Liccock  J.  Hudson. 
Mack  fVilder  B, 
M'Lean  John,  Cleaveland. 
Plimpton  B.  O  Chardon. 
Prosner  L.  D.  Hartford. 
Btedman  J.  J.  Brookfield. 


Coi«ke  Charlr«  Uni<»ntuwn. 
Coleman  A.  Mimongahela. 
Dion:m  md  Thomas,  Pitlsborrh. 
EUialt  a 

Flemiiin^  T.  tup  Brownsville. 
Henderson  William  (.-.  Cbaitiera. 
Kennry  W.  Conni'lhville. 
M'lrlin  J   Rlair<«ville. 
MiIIh  J.  K   BraHditck. 
Ruter  Marl  III,  Pitltihiirgh. 
hhaip  Dnvid,  Smiihfii'Id. 
Bauson  JanwHi,  Bl<iirsville. 
Slovens  Willinm,  KrownMilla. 
J^wayae  J.  J  SmilhfieNL 
Thorn  Charles,  Somerset. 
West  J.  Mimungaliela. 
Wliita  John,  CooDallsrilla^ 

a  Whuli-ag  DiBtrieL 
Baheoek  8.  B.  Greenfield. 
Callander  Nathan,  Clarksborfh. 
Sapkint  R. 

Hudson  Thomas  M.  Wheelinf. 
Irwin  J.  Is.  Harrison. 
Knox  William,  Grave  Creek, 
liambdin  Win.  turn.      do. 
Lceper  William,  Randolph. 
Limerick  U.  Washington. 
M*C<isky  G.  Ohio. 
M*  Hudson  Thomas,  Whaaliog: 
M*Mnchen  J.  II.  Ohio. 
Phillips^ I.  Lewis. 
Plimpton  A.  Washington. 
Senear  J.  Harrison. 
1  ichinel  Moses,  Middlebum. 
Turner  J.  L  Grave  Creek. 
Waterman  John,  WcllKborgh. 
Wiodoa  William  U.  Lewii. 


Btubs  T.  Chardon. 
Wyoaoa  J.  Uaiiford. 

a  Erit  DUtrieL 
Ayera  J.  C.  Jameaiown. 
Babeork  Wm.  R.  North  EaaL 
Barri*  J.  T.  • 

Butt  Wm.Smithport. 
Cammon  A.  M.  Weatfiald. 
Chandler  J.  Krie. 
Grfcg  8.  :»mithport. 
HalWk  J.  K.  Porrestville. 
Holmes  J.  L.  Jaiiwalowa. 
Henry  N.  Napoli. 
Jcnnincs  J.  Youngsville. 
Jinks  J.  S^pringfiold. 
Kinsley  Hiraiu,  Cambfidge. 
l>oe  J.  E.  do. 

Preston  B.  North  Eaat. 
Prosser  J.  Napoli. 
Stedman  E.  I'.  Etie. 
Blear ns  D.  M.  ForreatTille. 
Btowe  T.  Westfield. 
Youog  A.  YouDgavilla. 


6.  Mttdrillt 
Barnes  A.  C  Clarion. 
Carroll  W.  Butler. 
Celler  A.  Now  Caatla. 
CoMt^  Z.  H. 
Hitchciick  J.  Franklia. 
Holes  6.  S.  Beaver. 
Holt  J. 

Jackson  A.  Clarion. 
Jones  C.  Mercer. 
Protton  David,  MeadvHla. 
Ritchie  D.  New  Casite. 
Robinson  J.  Centrwille. 
Scott  J.  do. 

Bomerville  J.  Kittaning 
Thompson  7'hoa.  fileroer. 
Wilaoo  J.  Franklin. 


VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE. 


Next  meeting  at  Raleigh, 

I.  Richmond  District. 
Alloy  H.  tup,  Richmond. 
Bra  me  T.  R.  Hanover. 
Brock  M, 

Corbin  R.  R.  Columbia. 
McDonald  J.  Richmond. 
Mnhood  Geo.  Williamsbanr. 
Kolley  G.  W.  Caroline. 
•Fenn  Abram,  Rapid  Aon. 
Stanley  P.  Hampton. 
8taiT  Wm.  H.  Culpeper. 
St.  Clafr  J.  T.  Gloucester. 
Wiaboarae  S.  D.   do. 

2.  Lynchburg  Diatrid, 
fiettnet  J.  R.  Albemarle. 
Burton  A.  G.        do. 
Canon  R.  J.  Buckingham. 
Doggett  D.  S-  Lyncburg. 
Jameaon  J.  CharlotiesvUle  & 

Scotttville. 
Jordan  W.  M.  CampbelL 


N.  C,  February  t2, 1834. 

Ledbetter  R.  Bedford. 
Moorman  fe}.  T.  Charlotte. 
Powers  J.  Be<irnrd. 
Riddick  J.  A.  Prince  Edward. 
Rivex  H.  A.  Campbell. 
Skidmore  L. 
Soule  I.  Amherst. 
Watson  B.  Amherst 
Waisou  J.  H.  Frioce  Edward. 

3.  PeterabuTfr  Dittrid, 
Albea  W.  W.  Sussex. 
Barclif\  W.  Greensville. 
Burton  R.  O.  Amelia.         * 
Cowles  Henry  B.  Pelenbui^. 
Debrill  A.  Sussex. 
Fisher  D.  Brunswick. 
Lee  Lorenzo,  Boydton. 
Leigh  H.  G. 

Leigh  Joshua,  Mecblenbaigb. 
Maxey  B.  Chesterfield. 
Horriaoo  J.  Amelia. 


Otis  Stephen,  pret.  Boydton. 
Parks  In.  P.  prof.       do. 
Pell  W.  K.  Brunswick. 
Rousec  Wm.  B.  Chesterfield. 
Scott  Robert,  Cumberland. 
Scrofbe  C.  W.  GreeosviJIe. 
Sims  £.  D.  prof.  Boydton. 

4.  Norfolk  Dittrict. 
Alspaudi  H.  Smiihfield. 
Boyd  J^mes,  Norfolk. 
Bryant  S.  S.  Murfreesboro*. 
Crowder  T. 
Devany  B.  Berlie. 
Eskridge  V.  Princets  Anne. 
Goodman  J.  Camden. 
Halstead  J.  D.  Gales. 
Jones  S.  W.  Smilbfield. 
Langbome  G.  W.  £dentoOyN-C. 
Leach  Caleb,  Portsmouth. 
Lee  L.  M.  Eliiabeth  Ci^. 
Owen  J.  P.  Bartie. 


1834.] 

WiUiams  J.  sup.  Camden. 
Wood  Ddvid,  Suffolk. 

5.  Roanoke  District, 
Alford  J.  B.  Roanoke. 
Jiriiii  G.  A.         do. 
Barnes  B  ^^  Portsmouth. 
B/uke  B.  T. 
Boairight  J.  M.  Neuse. 
Carter  J.  J.  Tarborough. 
Clo.ss  \V.  Banks  and  lalaods. 
Colhreth  D.  Alliemarlc  Sound. 
Darden  J  M.  Tar  River,  N.  C. 
Foy  Miles,  Currituck. 
Gregory  G.  N.  Tar  River,N.C. 
M'Donald  T.  VVashinsion.N.C. 
Wardsworlh  Ed.  Plymouth. 
Wcaiburly  U.  T.  Maitamuskeel. 

6.  Drnn-HU  JHstricL 
Anderson  Wm.  Chatham. 


HSTHODI8T8. 

Doub  Peter,  Pittsylvania. 
Dye  G.  W.  Caswell. 
Fears  A.  B.  Franklin. 
Kennedy  A.  H.  Banister. 
Kidil  BenJ.  Granville. 
M'Aden  J.  M. 
Nichol.Hon  D.  B.  Person. 
Sclioollield  W.  M.  Franklin. 
Spf»ck  Heury,  Orange. 

7.  Newbem  DUttricl,  N.  C. 
Atkinson  I.  Newberu. 
Bass  R.  G.  Kent. 
Davidson  J.  P.  Duplin. 
Garrard  T.  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Hniues  1.  Haw  River. 
Hill  Robert  H.  Siraiis. 
Hooks  C.  sup.  Snow  Hill. 
Kelley  H.  VV.  Topsail  Ldet. 
Kerr  Johns,  Raleigh. 
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MiH<*r  J.  A.    do. 

ReidJ. 

While  J.  W.  Pittsborough. 

8.  Yadkin  District,  N.  C. 
Baniuni  'JMionias.  Davidson. 
Bethel  Josthua,  Guilford. 
Brown  Jos.  A.  Stokes. 
Campbell  T.  S.  Patrick. 
ChildsJ.  W. 

Early  John,  agettlf  Boydton,  Va. 
Hall  Daniel,  agent. 
Hicks  J.  J.  Iredell. 
Lewis  J.        do. 
Moorman  C.  P.  Rowan. 
Morman  Alfred,  Randolph. 
Pervis  James,  Wilkes. 
Smith  W.  A.a£-mf,Boydton,Va. 
'J'h<mipsnn  J.  S.  Rttwan. 
Wood  Heury  D.  Sarry. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE. 


1.  Charieston  District. 

BoMsH. 

Bozmau  S.  Cooper  River. 

Buiic-h  J.  North  &.  South  Santee. 

Ca{M>rs  W.  Charleston  dt  Beau- 
fort. 

Capers  W.  Charleston. 

Cleuny  P.  W.  Barnwell. 

Cohurn  J.  R.  Combaluey  and 
BfMi  Son. 

Duuwoody  S.  Orangeburgb. 

Hill  C.  G.  Cypress. 

Holnnes  J.  Charleston. 

King  W.  W.  Black  Swamp. 

Ledi  tetter  T.  E.  Orangeburgh. 

l^dl>etter  H.  W.  Cypress. 

Mf)i>»e  J.  K.  Charleston. 

Mursje  W.  M.  D.  Black  Swamp. 

Moore  G.  W.  Beaufort. 

Pierre  K.  Charleston. 

Ruhinson  J.  H   Barnwell. 

Rusli  F.  Cooper  River. 

Turpin  T.  D.  May  and  New 
Rivers. 

Walker  U.  A.  C.  Charleston. 


2.  Saluda  District. 
Anthony  J.  B.  Uuion. 


Chappell  J.  B.  Reedy  River. 
Covington  John,  Newberry. 
Hn^gins  K.  Abbeville. 
M'Uoll  John,  Keowee. 
Moore  J.  sup,  Saluda. 
McPherson  M. 
Ozier  J.  sup.  Union. 
Stacy  James,  Laurens. 
Turrentine  M.  C.  tup.  Saluda. 
Wighlman  W.  M.  Abbeville. 

3.  Columbia  District. 
Adams  R.  Santee. 
Crawell  C.  A.  Congaree. 
EngliAli  Bond,  Columbia. 
Kennedy  W.M. 

Martin  W.  Darlington. 
M'Gilvray  A.  B  Chesterfield. 
M'Lenaghan  H.  Darlington. 
M'Nabb  W.  C.  Santee. 
Morse  J.  K.  Congaree. 
M  Pherson  A.  Waterec. 
Murrah  Wm.  Camden. 
Smith  Whitford,  Sandy  River. 
Smith  VV.  T.  do. 

4.  FayeUetrilie  District. 
Allen  D.  J.  Cheraw. 


Betts  Charles  Georgetown. 
Bradley  J.  M.  Bladen 
Caperr  S.  W.  Wilmington. 
Caperr  B.  H.  Black  River. 
Crook  Wm.  Fayetteville. 
Leggeti  E.  Cape  Fear. 
Murchison  K  Brunswick. 
Russell  M.  Pee  Dee. 

6.  Lincolnton  District. 
Allison  J.  I.  <;barlotle. 
Brawn  Absalom,  Montgomery. 
Calloway  Elisha,  Lincoln. 
Derrick  David,  Yarlkiu. 
Freeman  J.  Rocky  River. 
HuggiiiH  G.  W.  Lincoln. 
Jack.son  W.  I  Rutherford. 
M'Corquodale  A.  Deep  River. 
M 'Daniel  D.  G.  Kings  Moun- 
tain Mission. 
Richardson  J.  I.  York. 
Rush  Leonard,  Morganton. 
SiMiiu  H. 

Thon.a  on  B.  Montgomery. 
Watu  John,  Sugar  Creek. 


GEORGIA  CONFERENCE. 


I.  Athens  DistricL 
Arnold  William. 
Bellaii  Morgan,  Grove. 
Caperu  T.  H.  Wahon. 
Culvcrhou*  Wm.  Habersham. 
Ford  John  S.  Yellow  River. 
Greene  R.  Axonee. 
Hunnicutt  James  W.  Grove. 
Jones  R.  H.  Suwannee. 
Oliver  John  L.  Appalacbee. 
Parks  Wra.L  do. 

Pope  B.  Athens  and  Madison. 
Ray  Anderson,  («winoreii. 
Bamford  T.  Walton. 

2.  Augusta  District. 
Alexander  W.  Little  River. 
Arnold  W.  P.         d6. 
Boring  L  Warren, 
CaM  O.  W.  Slip.  BroadRiTtr. 


Crandio  Smith,  sttp.        do. 
Edwards  R  L.  sup.        do. 
Key  Caleb  W.  Washington. 
Mahaflfe^  V.  Sparta. 
Pierce  Loi-ick. 
Peurilby  T.  D.  Sparta. 
Sinclair  E  Augusta. 
Simmons  J.  C.  sim.  Lexing;ton. 
Shelmin  T.  P.  C.  Washington 

Town. 
Btriplinc  R.  Wnrren. 
'  Travis  J.  sup.  Lexington. 

3.  MilMgeriUe  District. 
Anthonv  S.  Oakmulgee. 
Brown  y.  do. 

BenaingT.  C.  Alcovi.        • 
Chappell  G.  A.  Monroe. 
Chappell  Jk  D.  Houston. 
CoUiosworth  J.  Sugar  Creek. 


Dun  woody  J.  Lee  Mission. 

Evans  J.  Houston. 

Green   M.  sup.  Eatqnton  and 

Clinton. 
Harrison  C.  Milledgeville. 
Harwell  S.  Cedar  Creek. 
HoHHzrd  J. 
Johnson  M.  D.  C.  sup.  Eaionton 

and  Clinton. 
Mnbrey  T.  Monroe. 
Mitchell  A.  H.  Macon. 
Sinclair  J.  Monroe  &  Upson. 
Steele  R.  F.  Alcovi. 

4.  Columbus  DistricL 
Boring  Jesse,  ColutnlHis. 
Evans  JcMiiab,  Harris. 
FfwLA, 

Hearne  J.  R.  Favetw. 
Haoier  J.  w. 


IW 
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Honter  J.  Harrii. 
LaiN*3'  N»ah,  Upsoo. 
Norman  J.  Lagrange. 
Siarr  J.  W.        do. 
SieagHll  Wm.  W.  Carroll. 
Tatley  J  T.  Kandolph  Mission. 
Williams  W.  8.  Ctowah  Mission. 
Winn  U.  S.  Coweia. 

6.  Florida  DitlricL 
Bedell  M.  Early  Missioiu 
Bisbop  George,  Lowndes. 


Brown  Charles  A.  Qoincey. 
Choice  W.  l>on. 
Elliott  A.  R.  St.  Angnstine. 
GasMw^v  W  Caije  Florida. 
Johnson  inn  T.  Trfliabassee. 
Lawrence  T.  F.  Loon. 
Smith  P«*vtoii  P.  Aladioa. 
7\d/ey  J:  \V. 
Watson  B.  Ocklockney  Bflisioo. 

6.  Sttvatmah  Dittriet. 
Bryan  S.  J.  Savannah  River. 


Cartpr  J.  G.  Waynetbom'. 
Douglass  T.   Saiilla  and  Sl 

Mary's. 
Haytrnod  A.  Little  OckmaJRe. 
HamUt  A. 
Manson  M.  Liberty. 
Matthews  W.  D.  Ogecbee. 
Peck  L.  C  Biirke. 
Pierce  Ci.  F.  Savannah. 
Puriicll  G.  W.  Appiiog. 
Kairord  C.  Liberty. 
Snutb  A.  Wayne^)on>\ 


ALABAMA  CONFERENCE. 


I,  Ttuealoom  District, 
Abernaiby  T.  S.  Black  War- 

rior. 
Collier  Geof^ge  W.  Greene. 
Davis  A.  L.  Luseapalila. 
Dickson  A.  New  Kiver. 
Herbert  R.  H.  Columbus. 
Jones  Francis  H.  Prairie  Craek. 
LerertE.  V. 
M'Leod  C.  Loaeapnlila. 
Miissingale  L  mp.  Prairie  Cric. 
Mathews  J.  Ni^w  Kiver. 
Sawyer  S  B.  Tuscaloosa. 
Shanks  A.  H.  Black  Warrior. 
Smith  Ben|.  B.  sup.  Greene. 
Wier  W.  Nozaby  Mission. 

2.  Tomheckbet  District. 
Barlow  Daniel  B.  Marengo. 
Drew  Newity  Leaf  River. 
Finlejr  H.  M.  Tombeckbee. 


Foster  J.  Chickasaba. 

Heam  E. 

Kennoii  Robert  L.  Greensboro' 

and  .Marion. 
MoiMghan  D.  Tombeckbee. 
Multiiis  Isaac,  Marengo. 
Ramsay  A.  Chickasaha. 
Sterns  P.  F.  Mobile  Misaioo. 
Walker  Robert  L.  Mobile. 

3.  Coma  District, 
Christopli€r  R,  G, 
Dickenson  A.  Blount. 
KIlis  JeHse.  Talladega  Mission. 
Fousts  J.  Cahawba  Valley. 
Mnlone  G.  Jones'  Valley. 
MoorJy  T.  Blount. 
Moore  E.  H.  Alabama. 
Robinson  A.  Jones'  Valley. 
Sate  J.  Alabama. 
Smith  R.  Ookmulgee. 


Westmoreland  M.  do. 

4.  ChaUahoothit  ViHrid. 
Crawford  W.  C.  Pensacola,  At- 

cambia. 
Dowliiir  Z.  Clioctabaldiie. 
Parish  H.  B.  Conecah. 
Keren  St«'phen,  Cedar  Oeet 
Hopkins  N.  Coiiecuh. 
Joiios  Kjinsom  J.  MontJcello. 
MfUard  James  H. 
M'Doiiald  D  Cedar  Creek. 
Mi«elev  W.  R.  H.  Mon'goDerj. 
Sears  VV.  N.  Monlicello. 
Smith  W.  A.  Holmes  VaH 
Squires  S.  S.  Pensacola  &  Af 

cambia. 
WillianMon  Humphrey,  Ciiocti> 

haichie. 


MISSISSIPPI  CONFERENCE. 


L  Louisiana  District. 
Bilbo  J.  Wnshiia. 
Brewer  Dan  el  D.  Rapide. 
Ford  W.  Atiacapas. 
Legfrpii  w.  Claiborne. 
Nash  O.  L, 

Parker  J.  G.  Aitacapas. 
Snead  Joseph  P.  Liiile  River. 
Stevenson  James  P.  Sabine. 
Talley  E.  N.  Claiborne. 
Walkers.  Washita. 
Wbateley  Uriah,  Beufi*  Prairie. 

S.  New  Orieans  District, 
Cotton  John  A.  Wilkinson. 
Drake  B.  M.  New  Orleans. 
D<Hig:lass  W.  V.  snp.  Feliciana, 
iliggliihotham  J.  B.      do. 
Matthews  John,  St.  Helena. 
Melvin  C.  Washington. 


Pipkin  B, 

Scars  h.  Lafourche  Mission. 
Tabor  B.  Baton  Rouge. 
Watson  J.  Washington. 

3.  Washington  District. 
Adams  A.  Adams. 
Applewhite  J.  Pearl  River. 
Clinton  T, 

Cotton  J  A.  Coles  Creek. 
Graves  Samuel,  White  Sand. 
Hawkins  J.  O.  T.  Natchez. 
Nixon  T.  Bayou  Pierre. 
Raiford  N.  B.  Amils. 

4.  Yaxoo  District. 
Applewhite  I.  Yazoo  Circail. 
Cooper  P.  Madison. 
Creswell  S.  Rankin. 
Houghton  B.  A«  Madison. 


Lane  John. 

MatNball  C.  K.  Wsrmi. 
Muiliiis  H.  Crystal  Spring. 
Owen  Thomas,     d». 
Smith  R.  D.  Vicksbun^h. 
West  J.  R.  Big  Sand  Warn. 

5.  Lake  Froridenee  DistrkL 

Borruss  J.  C.  agnd. 
Carney  C.  J.  Lake  Providesce. 
Dixon  John,  Lake  Su  Joaepiu 
Jones  John  G, 
Jones  J.  G.  Lake  Bolivar. 
Myers  Thomas,  Chortaw  Misf. 
Oakchiah  W.  W.    do. 
Owen  F.  K.agenL 
Perry  M.  Choctaw  Misnoo. 
Tally  A.  sap.  do. 


HOLSTEIN  CONFERENCE. 


\,  Abingdon  DitbricL 
Adams  D.  Wvthe. 
Barringer  J.  tCvansham. 
Bewley  A.  Jcfienon. 
CallHt  T,  K. 
Carter  D.  East  River. 
Gumming  W.  C.  Abingdoo. 
Fulton  T.  D.       do. 
Haskew  J.  do. 

Johnson  H.  East  River. 
Rice  T.  Lebanon. 
8tUl  £.  Grayaoib 


2.  Grtenrilk  District, 
Crawfcrd  J.  Carter  Valley. 
Daughtry  J.  B.  Green. 
Ekin  G.'do. 

Gannaway  R.  Blountville. 
Ingram  H.  Joneaboro'. 
Jones  L.  do. 

Lewis  C.  K.  Carter  Valley* 
M*Daniel  J.  Scott. 
PaUon  8. 
Prior  J.  Lee. 
Ron  A.  N.  do. 


Sensabaagh  J.  Mt.  Starting. 

3  Knoxrille  DidritL 
Bareess  W.  Clinton. 
Craig  J.  Dandridse. 
Cumming  D.  B.  do. 
Cumming  J. 
Eakin  W.  Newport 
Fleming  D.  KnoxviOt. 
Harie  W.  Knox. 
Harris  J.  D.  SevifrriDe. 

tfiM«W»aBiaMge. 


1834.] 

Notty  J.  RnoX. 
Patlon  A*  MeiyvHle. 
Woodfin  A.  TaaeweH. 

4.  Washington  DiatrkU 
Bnwer  W.  Pikevi»}e. 
Childers  E.  P.  J&«p«r. 
Cumming  H.  sttp,  AlbeaSh 
Hemdiiger  /oAn. 
M'Anall^  R.  AUieM. 


■llWOMtTB. 

Miller  O.  C.  TVtllira. 
Perkins  E.  st/p,  Sweetwater. 
Rogers  K.  B.  Waahiiif^eb. 
Rogers  W.  H.  Kifievloo. 
Stevens  R.  M.        do. 
Witien  J.  st^.  Sweetwater. 

5.  AshrUU  District, 
Brownlow  W.  G.  Tugelow. 
Brooks  A.  Catauba. 
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Earnest  8.  W.  fVmiiUak 

Falls  J.  Rem*8  Creek. 
Gill  more  W.  Gt«eiivill«. 
Hawk  M.  C.  Picbeis. 
Harrison  H.  Wavnesville. 
Marshall  Lewis  o,  agetA, 
PaUon  Wm. 

Seosabau^  J.  R.  i'^readiiiNvd. 
SiringBeldT.  agenL 
sail  1.  do. 


TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE, 


1.  Memphis  District. 
Alexander  Daniel  F.  Memphis. 
AlphinR.B«*ach  River. 
Casey  G.  W.  Henderson. 
Davidion  Samuel  R.  Wesley. 
Diitkil  A.  F.  BrownsviHo  and 

Covenlon. 
Easierwoo<l  J.  Beech  River. 
HotLxnd  John  JU. 
Jones  R.  0.  Henderson. 
Neely  T.  J.  Wolf  River. 
Payne  Wro.  C.    do. 
Rivers  R  H.  Haichy. 
ScruggN  P.  T.  Bolivar  Bl  Som'e. 
Shaiiock  O.  Hatchy. 

2,  Pans  District. 
Andrews  Robert  L.  Paris. 
Boot  John  F.  Wills  Valley. 
Claunch  J.  8.  f*g^^ 
Davidson  A.  Forked  Deer. 
Davis  A.  Hickman. 
Edwards  W.  B  Forked  Deer. 
Fields  Turtle,  Valley  Towns. 
Glass  H.  M.  Wadeslwro'. 
Graves  Edwnrd,  Interpreter. 
Harris  G.  W.  D. 
Henderson  T.  Greenville. 
Jones  John  E.  Jackson. 
IJttlejohn  A.  W.  Greenville. 
M'FerrinJohnB.     do. 
Moody  S.  S.  Sandy  River. 
Muliius  L.  D.  Gibson. 
Paine  Robert,  La  Grange  Coll. 
Peeples  B.  F,  Sandy  River. 
PiersoB  E.  mp.  Cherokee  ^" 
Randle  T.  W.  GitMoo. 
Randier  R.  Dover. 
Ramsey  ChairiesT.  Hidci 
Rowles  W.  P.  Connasauga. 
Spears  Jack,  Interpreter. 
Sawrey  J.  T.  W^etey**  Gimvc. 


Thompson  C.  Wndcsboro', 
Wamack  Drwy,  Dover. 
Williams  Uriah,  Tusquitta. 
Williams  J.  Wills  Valtcy. 
Wolf  Y.  Connasauga. 

3.  NasfwOie  DistrioU 
Brown  Barton,  Clarksville  and 

Monififomeiy. 
Cragfi  W  m.  Duck  River. 
Doi:glass  T.  L.  sup.  Nashville. 
Dodson  E.  J.      do.         do. 
Fisher  Levi,  Red  River. 
Garrett  Lewis,  agent. 
Garrett G  Nnshvilje. 
Gold  J.  L.  Duck  River. 
Green  A.  L.P.  Nashville  City. 
Gwin  J.  do. 

Kimball  l^wi^,  Red  River. 
Kilpairick  J.  W.  sop.  Duck  R. 
Kins^ston  S.  Stone's  River. 
ATMahon  Wm. 
Morriss  G.  W.  Stone's  Riv«r. 
Meal  Benjamin  D.  Dixon. 
Robinson  P.  B.  Nashville  City. 
Tarrant  James,  Dixon. 

4.  Cumberland  DistricL 
Allen  E.  J.  Smith's  Fork. 
Alexander  R.  Murfreesboro'. 
Baker  G.  sap.  do. 

Cnrr  Elishn,  Roaring  River. 
Ellis  John  W.  Lebanon. 
Johnson  Nathan  8.  Bedlbrd. 
Joyner  'Phomas,  Goose  Cneck. 
Kelly  John,  Cany  Fork. 
Loyd  T.  Fountain  Head. 
Ledbetier  W.  Smith's  Fork. 
Parker  J.  C.  Cany  Fork. 
Potter  Wm.  E.  Goose  Creek. 
Pago  John,  Fountain  Head. 
FiUs  F.  JB. 


Seay  John,  Lebanon  and  Caim. 
Smith  I'bonnaSf  Lel)anoii. 
Speer  S.  Roaring  Ri\'er. 

6.  Richland  District, 
Berry  Michael,  Wayne. 
English  Edward  F.  Bigby. 
Fowler  Littleton,  Tuscumbia. 
Gilleland  S.  Cv'pness. 
Harwell  8.  B.RidHand. 
McAllister  W  L.  do. 
M'Ferrin  W.  M.  Fraoklm. 
HfFerrin  James. 
M'Leod  D.  C.  Piduki  and  Oor 

lumbia. 
Porter  Elias  R.  Bigby. 
Sawrev  Wm.  D.  Cyprefli. 
Tidwell  Elias,  SlioaL 
Wafwn  8  Franklin. 
Winn  John  D  Shoal. 
Yell  Mordecai,  Wayne. 

6.  HimistUk  JHstriet, 
Butcher  Josfana,  arm.  HuntsviHe. 
Furguson  F.  G.  WmcbesiBr. 
Gregory  R.  Jackson. 
Harris  i.  H.  Lincoln. 
Jones  J.  W.  Bladisoa. 
Miller  J.  Limestone. 
Morris  M.  S.  Lawrence. 
Nichols  W.  P.    do. 
Overall  L.  D.  Huntsville. 
Phillips  Wm.  W.  Madison. 
Piersou  Wm.  £.  J^incaln. 
Robinson  R.  S.  St.  JosepW  U 

South  Bend  Mission. 
Roszell  A.  B.  Lincalene. 
Taylor  G.  D. 
W^arren  Wesley,  Jackson. 
Williams  J.  O.  WiMbetfer. 


KENTUCKY  CONFERENCE. 


1.  LtaMgan  District, 
Brash  G.  W.  CvathiiHia. 
Crow  J.  C.  Boniogtolk 
Chmn  W. 

James  J.  Lekiagton. 
Kavanaugh  H.  H.  Frankfort. 
King  J.  Port  William. 
Light  G.  C.  agent. 
JlllCni^hi  W.  P.  Newport  and 

Covington. 
PbilKps  W.  Lexington  cir. 
Parker  L.  D.  CynihiaiiB. 
Veach  S.  Lexington. 
Whitaker  J.  FataKwth. 
^ooUscna  A.  CljmtkaiA  cir. 

TOt.  TI. 


Z.  Augusta  District. 
fiamet  J.  D.  Big  Sandy. 
Bascom  H.  B.  pro/. 
Bird  R.  Little  Sandy. 
Brooking  J.  H.    do. 
Corwine  R.  Fleming. 
Cundiff  W.  Highland. 
DetN-ing  R.  Fleming. 
Eades  n.L.  Maysville. 
Evans  W.S.  BigSan^y. 
Kelly  G.  Hinckstene. 
Landrom  F.  Germantown. 
M^Cown  B.  H.  prof. 
Tevis  D.  H.  Hinoksmaa. 
Tomlinson  J.jpras. 
Tydit^M. 

26 


Waring  T.  Lewis. 

3.  Harrodsburg  Dittrid, 
Adams  W. 

Babbit  C.  Cumberland. 
Beatty  J.  Madison. 
Crosby  M.  M.  Danville  cir. 
Dungan  R.  J.  Mount  Vernon. 
Duke  H.  S.  Mount  Sterling. 
Holliday  C.  M.  Winchester. 
Holding  R.  Madison. 
Holman  W.  Danville  and  Har' 

rodsbarg. 
Jamieson  M.  Danville  cir. 
Nevlus  J.  Winchester. 
Young  J.  F.  Mt.  Starling  cir. 
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4.Loiftm&I>ufnof. 
Blades  F.  H.  Breckeoridge. 
Campbell  L.  Newcastle. 
Colbrd  I.  Jeflersoiu 
Crouch  B.  T. 
Fanner  T.  P.  Shelby. 
Harrison  S.        do. 
Harber  8.  tup.  Hartford. 
Helm  W.  Breckcnridge. 
Lindsay  M.  Sbelbyville  6l  Brick 

Chapel. 
Marwe  J.  Newcastle. 
M' Reynolds  R.  Y.  ntp.  Hartford. 
Stamper  J.  Louisville. 
SteveiiMH  E.    do. 
Schuitz  J.  W.  JefiWsoQ. 
Tevis  J.  Shelhyville. 
Vaoce  T.  P.  Yellow  Banks. 


WUIiams  J.  Tayionville. 

b.HopkvuriUe  DittrieL 
Berrymao  N.  G.  Christian. 
Capell  D.  S.  Logan. 
Chandler  T.  W.  Hopkinsville. 
Cropper  T.  H.  Bowling  Green. 
Evans  H.  J.  Kassellvil^. 
Farris  B.  Henderson. 
JohnMcn  J. 

Landrum  W.  B.  LiviDgstODe. 
Long  A.  Henderson. 
Ma  lone  I.  Greenville. 
Redman  J.  Christian. 
Stevens  H.  Logan. 
Sutton  E.  Greonviile. 
Turner  R.  F.  Bowling  Green  cir 
Ward  J.  G.  do. 


6. 
Bowman  W.  G.  EtizabeUi. 
Crews  H.  Green  River. 
Davis  T.  8.  SomeneL 
Evans  H.  8a!t  R.      [betbtmrn. 
Fa^g  W.  Bardstown  nod 
Gibhins  T.  H.  Glasgow. 
Hall  T.  Lebanon. 
Harrison  J.  C.  SomeneL 
Hrnry  B.  Elizabeth. 
Lastly  T.  tup.  Green 
Lee  S.  Salt  River. 
M'Mahon  W.  Glasgow. 
M'Reynolds  W.  M.  Baniato^ 
FerrvH.  J-  Green  River. 
Sandusky  J.  Lebanon. 
Sutton  J.  Wayne. 
Taylor  Q,  W. 


MISSOURI  CONFERENCE. 


L  MUsouri  Dittrict. 
Asliby  B.  S.  tup.  Lamoine. 
Green  Jetse. 
Kelley  R.  N.  Chariton. 
Lac}'  John  K.  Boonslick. 
Lee  Richard  H.  Lexington. 
Redman  VV.  W.  Lamoine. 
Spratt  W.  A.  H.  Fishing  River. 
WiUiams  J.  Cedar  CrceL 

t.  Indian  Mistionary  Dittrict. 
Johnson  Thomas. 
Johnson  T.  Shawnee  Miss. 
Johnson  W.  Delaware  Miss. 
Markham  T.        do. 
Peery  E.  T.  Shawnee  Miss. 
Slavens  J.  H.  Pcori  Miss. 

8.  8t.  Louis  DittrieL 
Bewley  G.  W.  Palmyra. 


Berryman  J.  C.  St.  Charles. 
Edmundson  J.  tup.  Si.  Louis. 
Glanville  John,  Union. 
Jamison  J.  M.  Salt  River. 
Jordan  R.  U.  Howling  Green. 
Johnson  B.  R.  St.  Louis. 
Lanius  Jacob,  St.  Charles. 
Monroe  Andrew. 
Staliler  L.  B.  Bowling  Green. 

4.  Cape  Girardeau  District. 
Eaker  C.  St.  Francis. 
Ketron  William. 
Neil  John  P.  Spring  River. 
Owen  R.  VV.  New  Madrid. 
Peace  Andrew,  Saline. 
Talbott  N.  M.  Beliview. 
Watson  J.  V.  West  Prairie. 

5.  Arkansas  District, 
Boyes  W.  A.  Pine  Bluff. 


Brx>wn  F.  Mt.  Prairie. 
Castcel  Micah,  Helena. 
Cornelius  U.  Hot  Spring. 
Wakely  L.  Bit.  Prairie. 

6.  UUIe  Rack  DittrieL 
Duke  Wm.  G.  Washington. 
l^ith  Andrew  D. 

7.  Creek  Mlistion  and  Schoolt. 
Baird  A.  Hawkins  School. 
Hammill  J.  N.  Wyaiis  do. 
Joplin  H.  G.  M'Intosh  do. 
Ferryman  H.  Hardridge  do. 

8.  Cherokee  Mittion  and  SchooU. 
BartholfThos.  Adair's  School. 
Harrell  J.  Cherokee  Circuit. 
Lee  Burwell,  Adair's  School. 
Overfoy  Richard^  Chisms. 


ILLINOIS  CONFERENCE. 


L  Wabath  Dittrict. 
Corbin  J.  W.  Wabash. 
Cordier  P.  T.  Grand  Prairie. 
Files  T.  H.  M'Lanesborough. 
Fox  John.  Paris. 
Graham  J.  Shelhyville. 
Harsha  James,  Paris. 
Ifadley  James,  Fairfield. 
Massey  J.  Mt.  Carmel. 
M'Heury  William.  Fairfield. 
M'Kean  James,  VV  abash. 
M'Murtry  Asa,  Eueene. 
Risley  A.  L.  do. 

Taylor  Mtciuul  8. 

S.  Katkaskia  District. 
Barker  John  8. 
Bastion  N.  S.  Lebanon. 
Benson  John  H.  Carlisle. 


Crawford  J.  P.  Golconda. 
Dew  John,  Kaskaskia. 
French  John  £.  Jonesborough 

Mission. 
Mitchell  James,  Carlisle. 
Robinson  Smith  L.  Lebanon. 
Walker  J.  Brownville  Mission. 
Walker  Simeon,  Mt.  Vernon. 

3.  Sangamnn  District. 
Crissy  Wm.  S.  Jacksonville. 
M 'Henry  John,  Sangamon. 
Otwcll  S.  M.  Maccoupin  Miss. 
Peter  Simon. 
Phelps  Asahcl  E.  Alton. 
Pitner  Wilson,  Carrolton. 
Royal  William,  Bloomington. 
Sinclair  John,  Sangamon. 
Springer  Levi,  Salt  Creek. 


Vancleave  John,  Carrolton. 

4.  Chicago  Dittrict. 
Beggs  S.  R.  De  Plane  MitsioD. 
Hall  Zadock,  Peon  Mission. 
Haile  Jesse,  Pekin. 

Walker  Jesse.Chicago  Missioi. 
WaikerJ. 

5.  Qumcy  Ditbict. 
Boring  Peter.  Cfauton. 
Cartwright  Peter. 

Carter  D.  B.  Fort  Edward's 

Mission. 
Mitchell  J.  T.  Galena  Mlssjoo. 
Randle  B.  Herdersoo  River. 
Summers  Henry,  Rushville. 
Thompson  Samuel  H.  agerU. 
Trotter  Wm.  D.  R.  Blue  Ki^er. 


INDIANA  CONFERENCE. 


L  Maditon  Dittrict. 
Beach  Ancil,  Wayne. 
Daily  Wm.  M.  Vcvay. 


Kerns  John,  Vevay.  2.  Ckarlettoum  DittrieL 

M'Rcvnolds  J.  W.  Connersville.  Ames  E.  R.  New  Albany  and 
Oglesby  Joseph,  Lawrencebui^.     Jefiersonville. 

Fairchild  Nathan,  New  Castle.    Smith  J.  C.  do.  Anderson  Daniel,  Bedlbcd. 

Greggs  Hiram,  White  Water.    Sliver  David,  Wavne.  Daniel  John,  Lexiueton. 

Havent  James.  Swank  Cornelius,  New  Castle.    Gaines  Zach.  Cfaarmtown. 

Johnson  Robert,  Connersville.     Tarkington  J.  White  Water.      Hasty  John,  Coiydon. 
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Hitt  Tbos.  S.  New  Albaoy  and 

Jefiersooville. 
JobnaoD  John  T.  Salem. 
L.ocke  George,  Corydon. 
BlilJer  John^  Charleslowo. 
Shcaiks  WtUiam. 
Sparks  Amos,  Brownstown. 
I'albolt  Henry  S.  Paoli. 
Vredenburgh  U.  Washiogton. 

S.  ImUanapolu  District, 
Beck  Asa,  Franklin. 
Bonner  Charles,  Columbus. 
Brown  Thomas  J.  While  Lick. 
Brenton  Saml.  R.  Bloomington. 
Deputy  Henry,  Greencasile. 
Ellsbury  Isaac  N.  Fall  Creek. 
Farmer  Eli  P.  GreencasUe. 


1.  CtncvmatiDistrid, 
Barrett  W.  D.  Wilmington. 
Baugmam  J.  A.  Milfora. 
Claiii  J.  W.  Oxford. 
Collins  J.  New  Ricfamood. 
JFmieyJ.B. 

Finley  J.  W.  Oxford. 
Fieldmg  J.  H.  pro/.  Aogusta 

Coll. 
HoUiday  C.  Cincinnati. 
Maley  G.  W.  White  Oak. 
Moms  T.  A.  Cincinnati. 
Patterdmi  S.  G.  Eaton. 
Poe  A.  Miami. 
Pilcher  H.  E.  White  Oak. 
Sebon  E.  W.  agent  A,  C.  8. 
Simmons  Wm.  Hamiltoc. 
Sutton  W.  Eaton. 
Swain  C.  W.  Wilmington. 
Ulin  J.  New  Richmond. 
Walker  G.  W.  Cincinnati. 
'Whiicorob  D.         do. 
Westlake  B.  Miami. 
Wright  J.  F.ogren^. 
Zimmerman  El.  A.  Millbrd. 

2.  Ltbcmon  District, 
Boucher  J.  Springfield. 
BrandifTR.  Urbana. 
Brown  A.  Dayton. 
Bruce  J.  G.  ^Ifontaine. 
Davison  D.  D.  Piqua. 
Dyche  D.  D.        do. 
Eiliot  A.  W.  Lebanon. 
Hill  J.  London. 
Johnson  O.  Urbana.  ^ 
Latta  Samuel  A.  Union. 
Laws  J.  .do. 
Marley  M.  Darby. 
Morrow  W.    do. 

Prior  J.  St  Mary  Mission. 
RaperW,Ii. 
Sellen  A.  sup.  Springfield. 
Sharp  P.  Belfontaine. 
Smitn  J.  London. 
Stewart  J.  Belfontaine. 
Timmons  F.  A.  Greenville. 
Taylor  J.  P.  Springfield. 
White  Levi,  Lebanon. 

S.  PoHUmd  DistrieL 
Allen  B.  Fort  Finley. 
Chase  E.  B.  Paris. 
Day  E.  Fort  Finley. 
FeUonE.'' 


Hunter  S.  W.  Rushville. 
Kimball  Isaac,       do. 
Ruler  C.  W.  Indianapolis. 
Whiucn  Elijah,  Franklin. 
Wiley  AUen, 

4.   Vincermes  District. 
Ball  Stephen  R.  Frankfort. 
Griffith  N.  B.  La  Fayette. 
Hargrave  Richard,  do. 
Hufiaker  Miles,  Boonville. 
Johnson  Amasa,  Fine  Creek. 
Julian  Samuel,  Petersburg. 
Ricbey  John,  Terre  Haute. 
Scott  James,  Vincennes. 
Smith  William  H.  Carlisle. 
Smith  L.  D.  Crawibrdsville. 


Thompson  A.  F.  Terre  Haute. 
Thompson  James  L. 
While  Joseph,  Rockville. 
Wood  Enoch,        do. 
Wood  Enoch  G.  Princeton. 

5.  Missionary  District. 
Armstrong  James. 
Armstrong  J.  La  Porte  Mission. 
Beswick  U.  M.  St.  Josephs  and 

South  Bend  Mission. 
Cooper  S.  C.  Upper  Wabash 

Mission. 
Phelps  B.  Fort  Wayne  Mission. 
Robe  James  T.  Kalamazoo  Miss. 
Robinson  R.  S.  St.  Josephs  and 

South  Bend  Mission. 
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Goddard  C.  Delaware. 
Gurley  L.  B.  Sandusky  City. 
Havens  J.  C.  Marion. 
Jones  G.  R. 

Manear  S.  Worthington. 
Martin  J.  Tiffin. 
M'Dowell  J.  Delaware. 
Shaw  S.  P.  Worthington. 
Sheldon  H.  O.  Norwalk. 
Simms  T.  Wyandot  Mission. 
Sprague  W.  Fort  Defiance. 
Thompson  E.  Norwalk. 
Yocum  E.  Tiffin. 

4.  Detroit  District. 
Billings  A.  Ypsilanli. 
Cheney  R.  Mt.  Clement. 
Coldazer  H.  Detroit. 
Davison  F.  I.  Tecumseh. 
Dixon  A.  Calhoun. 
Elliot  A.  B.  YpsilanU. 
Frazee  B.  Saganaw. 
Gavit  E.  C.  Monroe. 
Gavit  E.  B.  Su  Clair's  Minion. 
OilrutliJ. 

Hill  L.  Mt.  Clement 
Pattee  E.  sup.  Detroit 
Pilcher  E.  11.  Monroe. 
Sullivan  W.  M.  Ann  Arbour. 
Swif\  M.  Farmiugton. 
Whitney  L.  Ann  Arbour. 
Wiley  T.  Tecumseh. 

5,  ChiUicoUte  District, 
Bigelow  R.  Columbus. 
Connell  Z.  Pickawa. 
Cooper  B.  Brush  Creek. 
Crum  G.  C.  West  Union. 
Davley  E.  M.  Wasliington. 
Delay  J.  Bainbridge. 
Dixon  J.  Hillsborough. 
Eddy  A, 

Gurley  J.  Brush  Creek. 
Lewis  D.  Deer  Creek. 
Matthews  J.  M.  Chillicothe. 
Meek  J.  Hillsborough. 
Quinn  J.  Washington. 
Reeder  J.  A.  Deer  Creek. 
Snow  W.  T.  Pickaway. 
Strickland  Wm.  P. 
Truilt  E.  Portsmouth. 
Tunier  H.  West  Union. 

6.  ZotnesviUe  District. 
AmutroDg  J.  Adelphi. 


Baker  A.  l^tnam. 
Carper  J.  Rushville. 
Dodds  H.  Adelphi. 
Donahoo  J.  T.  Malta. 
Emery  N.  Marietta. 
Ferree  J.  Lancaster. 
Fernandis  H.  S.  Granville. 
Fox  A.  D.  Athens. 
Gilbert  J.  W.  Cambridge. 
Gosbom  J.  M.  Athens. 
Hamaline  L.  L.  Granville. 
Hamilton  S.  Putnam. 
Holland  S.  H.  Granville. 
Herr  Wm.  agent,  Augus's  Cdl. 
Ly  brand  C.  C.  Cambridge. 
M^Greshom  J.  Athens. 
Roe  E.  D.  Lancaster. 
Stoonnstedt  L. 
IVimble  M.  Uzanesville. 
Young  J.  Rushville. 
Young  W.  Marietta. 

7.  Kenhawa  District. 
Alien  T.  D.  Salt  Creek. 
Beasly  A.  D.  Burlington. 
Cassett  B.  A.  Logan. 
Deeter  D.  G.  Charieston. 
Ellis  B.  Burlington. 
Field  E.  U.  Galliopolis. 
Hunter  C. 

Jefferson  B.  L.  Parkersburgh. 
Kinnear  D.  Salt  Creek. 
Leedom  J.  Wareham. 
Miller  L.P.Nicholas. 
Miller  A.  Galliopolis. 
Miller  A.  Mill  Creek. 
Poe  D.  Latart's  Falls. 
Power  J.  H.  Parkersburgh. 
Reed  D.  Guvandott. 
Spencer  R.  0.  Charleston. 
Siroud  A.  B.  Latart's  Falls. 
Warehan  P.  Kenhawa 
Webster  E.  T.  Gayandott. 

8.  WoosUr  Dittrict. 
Bevans  L.  Wooster. 
Christie  W.  B. 
Elliot  A.  B.  Dover. 
Gofi'A.  Mt.  Gilead. 
Hazard  J.  Holmes. 
Hooper  J.     do. 
Janes  J.  Brunswick. 
Kinnear  J.  Elyria. 
M'Loraine,  A.  M.  ML  Veraon. 
M'MabonJ.  Rotcoe. 
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RttBMlh  Wn.  EVfria.  Smith  G.  Bit.  Gifead.  Thornbivy  W.  SL  Roatoe. 

Ruark  S.  Woasier.  Swasey  W.  Dover.  Wesilake  W.  Mt.  Veraon. 

Shaffer  H.  M.  Bnimwiek.  Tbompaoa  T.  Mansfield.  WUsou  J.  Mansfield. 

GXKERAL   KKGAPirULATIOir. 

Fituburgh, 99^2  961  89,493  117  5 

Ohio,  . fi0,89l  901  848         51,46*  155  13 

MiMouri, &.103  756  Z»          7,198  47  S 

lUuoM, ,  .  SOaia  S43  30,^  «  4 

Indiana, 19,853  183  90,035  60  S 

Kentucky,  .    .    « 91,543  4,651  96,193  89  29 

TennetMo, 24,413  3,805  939        99,156  106  I 

BoUtein, 90,798  9,319  93,114  56  4 

Georgia, 95,698  7,946  33,574  81  IS 

BiMiMippi, 6,360  9,645  Wl           9,799  50  3 

Alabama, 8.196  9,770  M>,966  49  ft 

SoaihCarolioa,   . 94,773  93,396  47,099  74  € 

Virginia, 34,361  7,447  41,808  X15  H 

Baltimore, 36,507  19,733  49,239  139  XT 

Philadelphia, 46,111  8,960  55,071  155  7 

New  York, 99,871  586  90         30,477  143  9 

New  England, 15,M7  864  15,691  135  8 

Maine, 14,583  8  14,591  104  & 

NewUamMbira,.   .    .  \    .    .    .  15,697  6  15,703  137  4 

TroT, 18,44a  60  18,499  Ml  » 

Oneida,  .    .    .    «    , 37,076  111  37,187  153  13 

Genetv^ 93,166  49  93,915  191  6 

Total,  539,049         78,475        '94M7       619,771         9,939       "iS 

Total  htt  year,         479,364         73,817        9,419      548,593         2,057         143 

LwrMMthieyoar,      66^  4,658  TM78  ITS  19 
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Hie  next  meetinc  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  America  will  bo  held  in  %•  cillf 
of  BaUunore«  oa  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1834,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  Rsv^AiinuLW 
HcROjr*  Jaj»efltown,  Green  Co.  Ohio,  Clerk. 

1.  Prttbyiery  of  FhUadefphia,  Wilson  Samne),  Xeniii^  Green  Hindman  J.  AnoMrong  Cb. 

MinistBrg,  Fogt  Oficu.  County.  M'Carrell  James,    do. 

Adams  John.  York  Co.  I*a.  Scroggs  Joseph.  Ligooier. 

Bcveridge  T.  Fbilad«lpbt«.  \.  Preabytery  of  CanAHdge, 

Clarkson  Thost  B.  w,  c.  Cariisle.  Anderson  A.,  W.  Hebron,  N.  Y.      7.  Presbytenf  o/CaroKmtg. 
Easton  W.  Georgetown.  Bullions  Alex.  d.  d.  Camhridge.  Lyie  J.  Winsboroogh,  S.  C. 

M'Naughlon   F.  W.  Mercers- Gordon  D.  Salem.  Thompson  H.  Lexington,  Va. 

burgfh.  Gordon  A.  Putnam.  Wbyte  A.  jr.  Charlouie. 

GoodwdNe  T.  Barnet;  Vt. 

2.  Pntkftn-y  of  Ckartiin,      M  iller  James  P.  A  rgy le,  N.  Y.  8.  Presbytery  of  Oftw. 

Allison  Thoma^s   W.  Middle-  Pringle  Wm.  Kyegaic,  Vt.         Beggs  Isaac,  Merrcr  Co.  Pa. 

town,  Breok  Co,  Va.  Stalker  D.  North  Areyle,  N.  Y.  Bovd  A.  Beaver  Co. 

Donnan  Alex.  Hickory,  Pa.        While  A.  tm.  to.  e.  Donaldson  J.  Scroggsapld,  O. 

French  David,  Washington.  Doutbcl  William,  UKrcer,  Pa. 

McLlwee  Wm.  M.  Beaver  Q>.         6.  Presbytery  of  Albany,       Goodwillie  D.  PtoJajid,.  TktimbaQ 
Ramsay  James,  Caoonsburgb.    Bullions  P.  Co.  Ohio. 

Rogers  J.  AHegbauy  Co.  Campbell  Pe*er,  Floride,  N.  Y.  Imbrie  David,  DarKne«oD,  Pa, 

Wilson  A.  Washington  Co.         Fcrrier  Thomas,  McLean  I).  Han's  KRoadl 

Wilson  Wm.  Cliulou.  Graham  J.  l>elawRre  Co.  N.  Y.  Murray  Ah»x.  Buih»r  Cb. 

.   ^  ^  Irvine  Jamesi,  New  York  City.    St-roggs  E.  N.  New  Li>boo,  Q. 

.  ,  *•  ^S^h*^  ^  Miami,       Laing  Robert,  London,  U.  C.     Snodgrass  M.  BteadviJIc,  Pa. 
Adams  J.  Xenia,  Green  Co.  O.  Martin  James,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
^S***.*!;  ^'  ***»^»»*i  Warren  Pringle  F.  9.  Presbytery  of  Mtakirrim, 

Co.  III.  Russell  J.  Siamford,  N.  Y.  Andrew  1.  LondoDdemr.Goem- 

Carson  D.  Maryvilte,  Tenn.        Smart  John  G.  Johnstown.  sey  Co  O. 

Henderson  J.M.  Jercrson  Co.  ?a.  Stark  Aiuh^w,  New  York  Chy.  Clokey  J.  Mt  Pleasaof.  Je/T  Ow 
Heron  A.  JaasestowB,    Green  Su^iig  James,  Domfriea,  N.  Y.  H a nna  T.  Cadir,  Harrison  Co. 

»    •     ti  ■  L     •  .  Tx  .  , .  ^  Hindman    Samuel,   MansfieM,. 
Inffles  Nathaniel,  Delphi,  Carrol     6.  Presbytery  of  Alleghany.        Richland  Co. 

Co.  la.  Blair  David,  Indiana,  Pa.      *  Irvine  S.  Wooster,  Wavne  Cb. 

Templeton  James,  Ceatrwrtl^  Broce  R.  M.  I>.  Piiisburrh.  McLane  D.  Cambridae'  Guerfr 
«,^.!;*^"  V**-  ^^-  ,                         ^»<^''"'e  John,  Ki^tnntng.  sey  Co. 

Wallace  James,  Logan  CSa.        France  J.  Glade  Run.  Walker  John,  New  Athens. 

Summary. 

Cambridge,.    .9  8  519  1,481      AlWjSqy,    ^   .    7  ^    15  496  UT* 

Carohiias,    .    .    3  »  380  '764      Muilln.im,     .7  95  £?         lioO 

S:*"-;»-l.'    •    •*!  !f         ^^         2'7.T8      Albany, */..  19  II  «  uS 

PbUadalpUa,    .6  li  S86  *909  Total,       T9  16B  5^       UjBm 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

1.  ORTHODOX  CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

EfltiroaUng  tbe  ministers  and  churches  not  connected  as  well  as  those  with  flie  Sta(e 
associations,  and  also  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  same  denomination,  out  of  New 
England,  we  may  place  the  total  as  follows. 

I9IOO  ministers;  1,250  churches^  155,000  communicants. 

Estimating  the  communicants  as  one  ninth  of  the  population,  the  whole  population  will 
he  1,396,000. 

2.  UNITARIANS. 

170  societies;  150  ministers;  170,000  population. 

8.  PRESBYTEQIANS. 

2,070  ministers,  of  which  229  are  licentiates ;  2,500  churches ; 
233,580  communicants;  22  synods;  111  presbjrteries ;  additions  to 
the  number  of  communicants  in  1S32-3,  30,798 ;  net  gain  in  com- 
municants 16,242.     PopolatioQ  (9  for  a  communicant)  2,102,220. 

4.  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

167  ministers;  197  churcbes;  21^115  commuoicants ;  about  30,000 
familiea  »nd  1 50,000  souk. 

».  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

18  dioceses;  17  bishops;  648  clergymen;  between  700  and  800 
parishes. 

6L  CALYINISTIC  BAPTISTS. 
4,100  ministers;  5,800  churches ;  450,000  communicants. 

We  have  added  an  amount  to  the  sums  reported  la  1888,  eq^ual  to  the  iDcrease  of  the 
preceding  year. 

7.  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

6  bishops;  22  conferences;  2,232  travelling  preachers;  168  su- 
perannuated; 619,771  members^  of  which  78,475  ar^  colored  per- 
sons ;  increase  of  members  last  year,  66,685. 

8.  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

216  ministers,  including  25  licentiates  ;  800  congregations ;  89,487 
communicants ;  annual  average  number  added  to  the  church,  between 
13  and  14,000. 

9.  GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Id  tbe  following  eatimates  are  included  the  synod  of  the  Germaa  Beforved  Church, 
the  Reformed  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  the  Independent  Free  Reformed  Synod  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

180  ministers;  600  churches;  30,000  communicants;  300,000 
population. 

10.  ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

10  pre»bjt»rie9  ^  79  mimsters^  169  eoBgregOLttoosi  5|199  families  • 
12,886  communicants. 
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11.  FREE  WILL  BAPTISTS. 

18  yearly  meetings;  46  quarterly  meetings;  661  churches;  410 
elders;  155  licentiates;  30,440  communicants;  2,099  increase  last 
year. 

12.  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 

9  ministers;  25  churches;  1,672  communicants. 

13.  FREE  COBfMUNION  BAPTISTS. 

2  conferences  in  New  York,  and  3,000  or  4,000  population. 

14.  GENERAL  BAPTISTS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

8  churches  ;  214  members. 

16.  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS. 

42  ministers ;  32  churches  ;  4,258  communicants. 

W.  CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN. 

33  ministers  ;  24  congregations ;  5,745  mem.  including  children. 

17.  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 

8  ordaining  ministers;  8  priests  and  teaching  ministers;  15  licen- 
tiates ;  25  societies ;  122  places  where  there  are  known  to  be  re- 
ceivers of  the  doctrines. 

18.  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS. 

70 ministers;  110 congregations;  1 5,000  communicants  ;  150,000 
population. 

19.  ASSOCIATE  AND  OTHER  METHODISTS. 

400  ministers  ;  50,000  communicants ;  200,000  population. 

20.  FRIENDS. 

Probably  450  congregations,  and  220,000  population. 

21.  UNIVERSALISTS. 

3  or  400  ministers ;  5  or  600  congregations. 

22.  SHAKERS. 

45  ministers;  15  churches  or  congregations. 

28.  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

550,000  population. 

24.  JEWS. 

15,000  population. 

26.  OTHER  SECTS. 

Several  imaller  sects,  and  persons  of  no  denomination,  would  probably  ftnwi***  in  pop* 
ulatlon,  to  800,000  or  1,000,000.  ^         ^  r^ 
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MIW   POBLIOATIONR— OKDINATIONI. 


The  ChriBtiao's  Rule  of  Marriaee ; 

Emit  bf  How. IP  Ualeom,  piiiD,  nf  the 
ardt  rilrflvt  Bipli^t  titiciui]r  id  BoitDD.      Bu 


nige 


arty  I 
with  unlielievers.    Il  i 


■rgiied,    1.   because  such   „    

eiprenl;  forbidden  uoder  the  Old  Tesla- 
nkeot  diapeasatioa  ;  2.  tbey  nre  cOQlrary  to 
that  ipiril  of  allegUoce  la  Chridt  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  New  Teslamenl 
obedieDce  ;  S.  they  euentially  hinder  the 
work  or  sanclilicBlioil,  and  lend  to  produce 
iposlaey  in  the  profeasor;  4.  they  caanot 
rationaliy  be  expected  lo  result  in  conjujrat 
bappiners  ;  B.  Ihey  greatly  tend  lo  prevent 
the  irreligiouB  partner  from  ever  being  con- 
Verled  la  God  ;    6.  ihe  united  lealiniany  of 

freat  and  good  men  is  against  the  practice  ; 
.  Ihev  are  eipreuly  forbiddeo  in  the  New 
Tealunent. 

Our  readers  will  here  find  a  Iharaugh 
and  candid  eiamiaation  of  a  most  imporlanl 
■ubjecL 

Memoir   of  John  Cotton.      By   John 

Noman.  with  ■  Pnft»  and  SeUm,  ij  Encn 
ranD,  ProrsHOI  in  Banrai  Thwloiiui  StminKj. 
Bnloii;  Farkim,  HBf>in,lLCii.  lS3l  pp.  tW, 
Wb  have  read  this  litlJe  book  with  grea' 
pleasure.  It  exhibits  (be  character  both  tS 
Cotton  and  Norton  in    a  very  ' 


crease  the  value  of  the  vdame. 

Ellmer   Cutle ;     a.    Roman    Catholic 

Blarj  b(  Ik*  BiiMUaiilh  caolufj.    Boatoa :  Jmnn 
Lniint.  IBSa  PP.SM. 

This  book  b  well  worth  a  perusal.  It 
will  be  interetting  to  childreo  as  well  as 
adults.  Its  represeDtationi  are  in  accord- 
aDce  with  the  trulhs  of  the  Bible,  and  they 
will  help  forward  the  great  work  of  Protes- 
tant liberty  aitd  relbrmation. 

The  Village  Testament,  according  to 

lemirkLio  HcK  book.  Vo\jf\i,n  nbitnat  inJ 
■"a'llj"!  rsmdingi,  cKionotoiicil  libig,  (nioinplii- 


This  is  a  short,  cheap,  and  we  believe 

valuable  camtooDlary  oa  the  New  Testa. 
nenl.  Particular  altealion  has  been  paid 
to  Ihe  subjects  of  the  divinity  of  Chrlsl, 
universal  salvation,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Ills  really  n  pfurtinum  in  parVD. 
The  amount  of  mailer  compressed  is  very 
great.  Sabbath  icbools  and  Bible  classes 
can  hatdljr  find  a  substitute  for  it    The ' 


judiciona  and  orthodox.  Va- 
rious paaaages,  by  means  o(  liialorical  and 
olher  associalioDS,  are  presented  In  a  spirited 
and  attractive  manner. 


Seleotiona  from  the  Conversations  and 
Bmiod;  Cocioi  kV™wii.r.'*ie33.  p^iwi. 
These  Ihoushts  have  much  of  the  point 
and  force  of  the  wrilings  of  bishop  Bever< 
idge  and  of  Thomas  Adam  of  Winirlngham. 
The  author  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of 
saying  things  so  that  Ihey  tvill  be  remem- 
bered and  felL  Clear  conceplions,  fervid 
imaginalion,  and  burning  emotions  enabled 
him  lo  utter  truth  in  Ihe  most  pointed  and 


the  Nature,  Evidence, 


Discoiirees   i 

and  MuriL  Vulu.  .„   

BvHuBBillDWliiii.ow  paMorofBowdDlnaiiMt 
CbuFch.     Boiwn:  Farkjiu,  Uaiiiii,^  Co.   ISM. 

We  have  been  highly  gratiSed  with  these 
discourses.  The  arguments  appear  lo  us  lo 
be  sound  and  convincing,  and  Ihe  spirit  kind 


ale  and  solemn.  The  book  will  be  a  very 
acceptable  present  to  Ihe  public,  as  well 
as  lo  the  church  and  congregation  of  the 

The  Child  at  Home,  or  the  Principlea 

of  Fili.i  Dmy  Famili..!,  lllastrautd.  B,  Jon. 
8.C.  Aiaorr,  ipihoc  of  'Th.  Mather  al  Hob*.' 
Bntoa:  Uiodui&Briwiur.   1B34.  pp.  lU 

This  book  Is  intended  for  the  children  <tf 
those  families  to  which  The  Mother  si  Home 
has  gone.  Il  illustrates  the  subjeclj  of  re- 
sponsibility, deception,  obedience,  religious 
truth,  plely,  and  traits  of  character.  We 
hazard  nolhing  In  saying  that  the  ■  Child  at 
Home,'      fully   equals    its    prototype    and 
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ANNUAL  CONCERT  OP  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

The  time  for  the  Annual  Concert  of 
Prayer  on  behalf  of  our  Colleges  is  near 
at  hand.  It  is  hoped  that  this  season  of 
supplication  for  God's  blessing  will  be  re- 
merabered  by  all  the  friends  of  Zion»  and 
that  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  God  will 
hear.  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed: 


and  New  Hampshire;  and  the  General 
Convention  of  Ministers  in  Vermont ;  and 
the  Genera]  Conference  of  Churches  in 
Maine. 


**  Whereas  the  dependence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  upon  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  is  entire  and  constant,  and  his 
blessing  absolutely  necessary  to  its  success; 
and  whereas  the  last  Thursday  of  February 
has  been  annually  set  apart,  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  season  of 
united  prayer,  for  a  blessing  on  the  young 
men,  in  a  course  of  education  at  our  colleges 
and  academies :  therefore, 

**  Meaolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  all  the  young  men,  under  the 
patronage  of  this  Society,  to  observe  the 
last  Thur^iday  of  February,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  with  special  reference 
to  the  more  copious  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  our  literary  institutions ;  that  the 
young  men  who  resort  thither  for  an  edu- 
cation, may  be  sanctified,  and  led  to  con- 
secrate themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  churches  of  Christ, 
and  all  the  friends  of  this  Society  and  of 
the  Redeemer,  be  affectionately  requested 
to  observe  this  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer. 


)> 


Resolutions  recommending  the   observ- 
ance of  this  Concert  of  Prayer  have  since 
been  passed  by  the  Greneral  Associations  of 
Ministers   in   Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
VOL.  VT. 


THE  RESP0XSIBLENES9  OF   THE  CHURCH, 

IN   RESPECT   TO  THE  CONVERSION  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

An  Address  to  ChriBtiani,  in  reference  to  tbe  ap- 
proaching season  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Writtm  ol  (A«  rvpuH  q/*  fh»  Rtmial  Ataodatlon  in  Ou  71l«e- 
logieal  Seminary,  Andnar.    By  An  Rn.  Dr.  SkUum: 

The  approach  of  the  day  devoted«nnually 
to  prayer  for  the  colleges  of  our  land,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  deep  concern,  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  observance  this  year,  in  every 
spiritually  minded  person  who  considers  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  church,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  such  a  day  has  been 
consecrated.  Exertions  for  extending  the 
gospel  among  mankind  have  been  steadily 
increasing  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  but 
the  conversion  of  the  world  still  lingers,  and 
the  souls  of  men  at  the  rate  of  twenty  roil- 
lions  a  year,  pass  to  their  eternal  doom 
without  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour.  To 
resolve  this  appalling  fact  into  the  sove- 
reignty of  God,  no  more  exempts  Christians 
from  res|)onsibility  for  it,  than  the  same 
short  way  of  explaining  all  the  miseries  of 
time  and  eternity,  exculpates  those  accoun- 
table agents  whose  voluntary  conduct  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  those  infinite  evils.  God 
governs  his  moral  kingdom,  not  by  direct 
interpositions  or  isolated  acts  of  power,  but 
by  fixed  principles  or  rules  of  conduct, 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  which  is  op- 
tional to  the  subjects  of  his  empire,  and  the 
consequences  of  obeying  or  disobeying 
which,  are  not  ordinarily  precluded,  by 
deviation  from  his  stated  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. Hence  impenitent  transgressors 
«*  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way ;  "  and 
hence  also,  the  just  results  of  negligence 
and  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  Christians^ 
however  disastrous,  usually  come  to  pass. 
When  men,  by  refiuing  to  observe  lh«  ud« 
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changeable  ordinances  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  bring  ruin  upon  themi^elvea 
or  olheiN,  what  piupriety  or  relief  is  there 
in  refeninc  the  natural  effects  of  their  in- 
excusable (li^re^^ard  of  duty,  to  the  sovereign 
pica -u re  of  (jod  ? 

ChristtaiH    have  not    been    ignorant   of 
Go<r9     arrani;LMnent    for    converting     the 
world.     They  have  known  that  the  settled 
plan  of  Heaven  respecting  this  great  work, 
demands,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
be  univer8.illy  diffused,  that  it  be  diffused 
by  preaching,  nnd  that  preachers  are  emi- 
nently the  gift  of  Gifd,  and  arc  to  be  ob- 
tained from  him  by  prayer.    That  these 
are  fixed  principles  of  the  divine  government 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  is  as  well  known 
in  the  Chri^tiim  church,  as  any  doctrine  or 
precept  of  Christianity.     Such  has  been, 
such  is,  and  such  will  be  the  divine  order 
in  thi^  case.    God  is  a  rock;  his  work  is 
perfect.    He  does  not  revoke,  he  does  not 
relinquish  what  he  has  once  announced  as 
his  established  rule  of  operations,  in  any 
department   of   his  dominion.      Christians 
know  that  his  plan  for  evangelizing  the 
world,  requires   them   to  seek  the  needed 
supply  of  preachers  by  prayer;  they  know, 
and  they  have   most  imperfectly  fulfilled 
what  it  requires  at  tlieir  hands.    The  natu- 
ral consequences  of  their  neglect  have  not 
been  hindered.    For  almost  eighteen  hun- 
dred   y^ars,  mankind    have    been    going 
without  holiness,   and   of  course,  without 
hope,  to  eternity,  at  an  average  of  not  less 
than  twenty  millions  a  year.     Only  the 
mind  that  fills  eternity,  comprehends  the 
«vil  involved  in  such  a  result;  yet  the  tre- 
mendous result  has  followed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  follow,  while  Christians  refrain  from 
falling  in  with  the  divine  arrangement.     It 
cannot  but  be,  that  God  regards  this  immense 
evil,  with  just  such  emotions  as  perfect 
knowledge  of  it,  is  adapted  to  produce  in  a 
perfectly   benevolent  mind;    but  still,    in 
infinite  goodness,  he  permits  it,  since  worse 
than  even  this  evil,  would  be  any  deviation 
from  the  order,  which  with  his  eye  open 
upon  all  the  fsecrets  of  futurity,  he  thought 
proper  to  adopt.    This  is  not  a  subject  for 
■peculation ;  it  is  no  more  to  be  disputed 
than  that  God  is  a  truly  benevolent  being. 
As  well  call  in  question  the  reality  of  the 
past  or  the  present,  as  this  affirmation.    It 
is  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  and  a  fact  which 
to  every  Christian  should  be  a  principle  of 
future  life.     We  ought  not  stand  wondering 
why    God    has   adopted    such  a  plan,  or 
scrutinizing  into  the  secret  reasons  of  the 
divine  determination,  or  giving  heed  to  any 
suggestion  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  but 
take  to  ourselves  the  reproach  of  past  delin- 
quency, and  coincide  forthwith  and  forever, 
with  the  unchangeable  counsel  and  purpose 
ot  the  Most  High.    As    soon  should  we 
attempt  to  arrest  the  course  of  nature,  or 
contend  with  the  elements,  or  evade  the 
consequences  of  rushing  into  the  fire,  or 


plunging  in  the  sea,  as  doubt  the  goodoess 
of  God's  moral  enactments,  or  hope  to  avert 
the  penally  of  resisting  them. 

Not  that  we  are  required  to  be  submissive, 
even  in  such  high  cases,  to  mere  arbitrary 
power.    "  We  are  not  to  think,"  says  Howe, 
*'  the  matter  determined  as  it  is,  in  all  such 
cases,  by  mere  will  and  pleasure,  withov^a 
reason  ;   which  were  an  imaginatioa  alto- 
gether unworthy  the  supreme  wisdom :  bat 
that  there  are  reasons  of  mighty  force  and 
weight,  or  certain  congruities,  in  the  natures 
of  things  themselves,  obvious  to  the  diviae 
understanding,  which  do  either  wholly  es- 
cape ours,  or  whereof  we  have  but  very 
shallow,  dark,  conjectural  apprehensions; 
as  he  that  saw  men  as  trees,  or  as  some 
creatures  of  very  acute  sight  perceive  what 
to  us  seems  invisible.     And  yet  these  occult 
and  hidden  reasons   and  congruities  have 
been  the  foundation  of  constitutions  and  lawi 
that  hold  things  more  steadily  than  adaman- 
tine bands,  and  are  of  more  stability  than 
the  foundations  of  heaven  and  earth.'*   The 
submission  demanded  is  but  an  exercise  of 
confidence  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
We  are  most  impressively  instructed  ai 
to  our  duty  in  This  matter,  by  a  passage  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.    When  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  the  multi- 
tudes around  him,  it  is  said,  be  was  moved 
with   compassion  on  them,  because  tbey 
fainted  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  iheep 
having  no  shepherd.    The  coropassbn  a 
Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  die 
for  a  lost  world,  was  not  a  feeble  principle, 
and  it  was  not  now  without  its  appropriate 
manifestations.    Yet  what  steps  did  be  take 
for  the  relief  of  perishing  men,  destitute  of 
all  means  of  salvation?    He  could  easily 
have  supplied  the  requisite  means,  by  a 
direct  exertion  of  almighty  power.    He,  at 
whose    bidding    the    worlds  arose  out  of 
nothing,  could  have  done  this ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement respecting  all  such  casfc,  b»d 
been  adopted  by  the  divine  will,  and  his 
compassion,  though  large  and  mighty  as  hu 
infinite  mind^^as  in  absolute  subserviency 
to  that  arrangement.     He  would  not indulffe 
that  compassion,  by  departing  from  the  di- 
vinely appointed  way  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  grace.    He  could  have  died  for  these 
multitudes ;  he  did  in  fact  die  for  them,  but 
though  for  their  sakes  he  did  not  count  his 
life  dear  to  himself,  he  would  not  Tiw»to 
the  order   of  God's  moral  kingdom.    He 
turned  to  his  disciples,  and  devolved  upon 
them  the  responsibility  of  procuring  hy  their 
prayers,  what  the  exigencies  of  these  ©en 
and  of   countless   thousands  in  no  better 
condition,  so  urgently  required :  The  bar- 
vest,  he  said,  is  plenteous,  bat  the  laborers 
are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  U>rd  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  mto 
his  harvest. 

And  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  wtf 
but  one  exemplification  of  a  principle  whicU 
uniformly  cootiolled  the  conduct  of  o^ 
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Lord.  He  would  work  no  miracle,  he 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  divine  government,  to  relieve 
his  own  necessities  however  extreme. — 
Stones  would  have  become  bread  at  his 
command,  but  though  he  had  been  forty 
days  without  food,  he  preferred  a  continued 
endurance  of  hunger,  to  employing  any 
mode  of  removing  it,  not  coincident  with 
the  appointed  provisions  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. The  amazing  sorrows  of  his  last 
hours,  were,  with  distinct  icnowledge  of 
them  all,  preferred  by  him,  to  the  slightest 
infringement  of  the  divine  economy  con- 
cerning himself:  JVbt  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done.  What  lesson  was  ever  so  enforced, 
as  that  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
as  setting  aside  the  established  order  of  the 
divine  proceedings?  How  unreasonable 
has  been  the  hope  of  Christians,  that  God 
would  supply  the  necessary  number  of  the 
heralds  of  salvation,  or  prevent  the  natural 
consequences  of  a  deficiency,  when  be- 
cause of  their  criminal  omission  to  comply 
with  his  requisition,  he  could  not  have  done 
so,  without  abandoning  a  procedure  approv- 
ed by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
published  as  a  fixed  principle  of  his  admin- 
istration.* 

Important  as  are  the  reformations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  church,  little  in  the 
way  of  improvement  has  been  effected, 
<3oropared  to  what  remains  to  be  done. 
What  enlightened  spiritual  man  would  not, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  favorable  changes 
and  advances  of  these  times,  hail  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy,  the  dawn  of  the  era  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  saying,  "  Behold  I 
make  all  things  new"?  Even  what  has 
been  reformed  needs  reformation  still.  O 
for  a  radical  reform  in  the  feelings  of  Chris- 
tians in  respect  to  their  personal  obligations 
and  responsibilities,  particularly  as  touching 
the  present  subject.  If  the  results  of  faith- 
fulness on  their  part  would  have  met  com- 
pletely the  wants  of  mankind,  the  deficien- 
cy both  in  the  character  and  the  n\iniber  of 
the  ministry,  from  age  to  age,  measures, 

*  It  Tiiif  ht  Im  wall  to  instance  othor  illaiitritiont 
of  tliA  coniitane|r  whh  which  the  divine  aHminiitra- 
tion  adherofl  to  itR  plans  of  proceedinj;,  if  they  could 
be  fairly  adoiitted  within  the  ju«t  limits  of  this  ad- 
dreta.  The  fullowini^  as  they  relate  specifically  to 
''the  fixedness  of  that  eourso  which  God  hath  rat 
for  making  known  to  Iho  world,  the  contents  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,**  are  subjoined  from  Howe  *'The 
•pflstle  Paul  is  stopped  in  the  care(*r  of  his  porsoca- 
tioii,  by  an  amazing  voioe  and  vision ;  but  he  is  l<*fl 
for  instruction  as  to  his  future  course  to  Ananias. 
Unto  Cornelius  an  ani^el  is  tent,  not  to  prench  the 
gospel,  but  to  direct  him  to  send  to  Peter  for  th.it 

Curpoae.  The  Lord  doth  not  immedintoly  himself 
istruct  the  Eunuch  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  di- 
rects Philip  to  do  it.  And  experience  shows  that, 
according  to  the  rule  sot  in  that  ease,  Rom.  x.,  where 
thev  have  no  preacher*  they  have  no  foapel.**  If 
Ooo  thoold  agiiin  send  bis  tngels,  with  particular 
■Mesases  to  tlie  world,  the  ol>j<<ot  might  ana  probably 
would  be,  to  secure  compliaatv  v«-fth  his  slated  rule 
in  this  caao,  not  certainly  to  introdiioe  another  rule, 
or  to  make  a  single  direct  effort,  by  sog^Uo  nlnis- 
tratiooa,  to  propagate  the  gospel. 


from  age  to  age,  tlie  extent  of  their  unfaith- 
fulness !  And  then  what  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse are  so  deeply  involved  in  blame  as 
the  followers  of  Christ.  This  view  of  the 
subject  gives  impressions  of  the  general  im- 
perfection of  Christian  character,  which 
cannot  but  lead  to  the  profoundest  self- 
abasement  ;  and  it  will  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  he  generally  unwelcome,  and  per- 
hops  be  strenuously  resisted.  But  yet  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  the  just 
view.  Either  Christians  are  thus  unmea- 
surably  in  fault,  or  an  imputation  appears 
evidently  to  rest  on  the  divine  character. 
Let  the  matter  be  closely  investigated,  and 
the  just  result  be  laid  to  heart.  Is  it  not, 
in  sober  and  palpable  truth,  a  direct  im- 
peachment of  God*s  self-consistency  and 
sincerity,  to  allege,  that  though  he  hat 
sworn  by  himself  that  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  any  man,  though  he  has 
made  an  atonement  for  hura^n  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  though  on  the 
basis  of  that  wonderful  alonement  he  has 
required  an  offer  of  salvation  to  be  made  to 
every  creature,  though  he  has  prescribed 
the  means  by  which  that  requirement  is  to 
be  fulfilled,  though  he  has  appointed  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  Christians  as  the 
proper  prerequisite  to  the  obtain ment  and 
operation  of  those  means,  and  finally  though 
he  has  urged  Christians  to  offer  their  prayers 
with  an  earnestness  and  force  of  persuasion 
which  only  infinite  benevolence  could  have 
prompted,  still,  when  no  difficulty  has  been 
in  the  way  on  account  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  Christians,  He  himself  has  failed  to  grant 
the  necessary  instrumentality,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  own  great  paramount 
design?  Whatever  reproach  may  be  cast 
upon  Christians  by  adopting  the  opposite  of 
this  conclusion,  hesitation  to  adopt  it  is  man- 
ifestly irreverence  toward  the  great  and 
dreadful  God.  Let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  linr.  The  real  fact  in  Ibis  case  ought 
to  he  proclaimed  throughout  the  churches, 
though  the  effects  should  be  universal  con- 
sternation and  despair  Had  Christians  as- 
pired to  the  just  standard  of  their  duty,  the 
true  dignity  of  their  calling,  had  they  com- 
plied with  the  divine  arrangement  and  thus 
fulfilled  the  indispensable  conditions  of  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness,  that  boundless 
compassion  of  God  which  spared  not  for 
man's  sake  his  only  begotten  Son,  would 
doubtless  long  ago  have  supplied  the  world 
with  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  the 
needful  extent,  and  filled  it  with  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory. 

Is  it  improper  to  ask,  why  something  has 
not  been  done  to  produce  In  the  Christian 
church  a  just  sense  of  the  fact  and  the  evil 
of  the  delinquency  in  question?  Amidst 
all  the  benevolent  operations  and  enterpris- 
es of  the  age,  ba<<  not  this  delinquency  been 
unlamented,  and  almost  overlooked  ?  What 
seal  has  been  shown,  what  bold  measures 
have  been  employed,  to  aupply  what  hM 
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been  wanting  here  ?  What  rousing  appeals 
bav3  been  made,  what  loud  alarms  have 
been  sounded,  what  expensive  agencies 
have  been  sustained,  what  mighty  elo- 
quence  has  lifted  up  its  thundering  voice, 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  order  to 
awaken  attention  to  this  prime  defect,  to 
overwhelm  the  public  mind  with  a  sense  of 
its  true  enormity,  and  to  effect  a  reformation 
at  this  deep  seat  of  evil — a  reformation 
which  would  have  almost  superseded  the 
necessity  of  further  reforming  efforts  ?  An 
excitement  by  such  means  has  been  produc- 
ed in  favor  of  many  benevolent  designs,  the 
results  of  which  may  be  partially  seen,  in 
our  flourishing  institutions  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  our  various  projects  for  human 
improvement ;  but  is  there  not  cause  to  fear, 
from  our  unrebulced  unconsciousness  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  our  allowed  negli- 
gence in  calling  on  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
himself,  to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  har- 
vest, that  these  institutions  and  projects 
rather  than  bis  own  almighty  arm,  are  our 
chief  reliance  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  object  of  desire  ? 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  thought 
•miss,  to  inquire  further,  whether  our  8fnall 
nteeess  does  not  also  indicate  on  what 
ground  our  hopes  are  mainly  resting  ?  Our 
success,  it  is  true,  fvould  be  an  ample  re- 
ward for  ten  thousand  times  more  labor 
than  we  have  bestowed,  and  our  praises 
should  ascend  to  God  evermore,  for  what 
h«  hath  graciously  wrought  by  our  means ; 
but  still  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  work  of 
spreading  the  gospel  comparatively  lingers 
in  our  hands,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we 
had  searched  out  the  reason.  It  is  seasona- 
ble and  meet,  that  we  inquire  among  our- 
selves, and  inquire  of  the  Lord,  why  it  is, 
that  now,  after  Christianity  has  been  eigh- 
teen centuries  giving  proofs  of  its  divinity, 
and  the  civilized  world  owns  its  truth,  mil- 
lions of  Christians  with  the  mighty  aid  of 
the  press,  and  of  extensive  combinations, 
and  of  a  moral  machinery  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  are  yet,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  but  little  more  than  prepar- 
ing to  do,  what  the  first  feeble  disciples  of 
the  cross  in  the  same  period,  under  the 
greatest  outward  disadvantages,  to  a  good 
degree  accomplished.*    They  ventured  on 

♦  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  ai  to  the 
aetaal  extent  to  which  the  ;o*nel  wat  carried  by  the 
apottloa  and  firit  rullowen  of  Cbritt;  but  "it  ap- 
pean^"  aavt  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  from  the  most  credible 
recore.*,  that  the  Koapoi  wan  preachod  in  Idumea, 
Byr!a,andMeiopotaroia.  by  Judn;  in  Egypt,  Mar- 
moriea,  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  by 
Bimonand  Jude;  in  Ethiopia,  by  Candace's  Eunuch 
and  Matthias;  |n  Pontui,GaIatia,and  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  Asia,  by  Peter;  in  the  torriiories  of  the 
•even  Asiatic  churches,  by  John;  in  Parthia,  by 
Matthew;  in  Scythia,  by  Philip  and  Andrew ;  in  the 
northern  "d  western  parts  of  Atia,  bv  Barthdo- 
mew;  in  Persia,  by  Simon  and  Jude;  in  Media,  Car- 
S^IikfJ?  •'!*[*'  •"tern,  parti,  by  Thomas; 
i-^T5?  S?  "^t  'L**'*  '^'«"  Jerusalem  round  about 
nato  tUjricQiii,  by  ftiol,  at  tbo  in  Italy,  and  proto- 


the   undertaking  amid^   almost  universal 
scorn  and  persecution,  as  Peter,  upon  the 
boisterous  waves,  in  a  dark  and    scoriny 
night,  to  go   to    his  master;   relying   for 
success  not  on  their  own  resources,  nor 
any  visible  or  assignable  secondary  causes  ; 
but  on  the  promised  unseen  supports  of  the 
universal   Preserver;  willing  to  abide  by 
any  issue  which   might  result  from  such 
absolute    self-renouncing    trust   in     Him. 
They  first  waited  at  the  throne  of  grace,  in 
united,  importunate,  incessant  prayer,  until 
they  were  "  endued  with  power  from  od 
high,*'  and  then,  full  themselves  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith,  they  sought  additions  to 
their  number,  of  men  similarly  endowed  ; 
and  thus  they  advanced  against  the  powers 
of  darkness  in  the  strength  of  God,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,  until  the  fruits  of  their 
meek  and  beneficent  triumphs  overspread 
the   face  of  the   world.      They  depended 
both  for  means  and  success,  on  the  Spirit  of 
God  \  and  the  reality  and  extent  of  their  de- 
pendence, were  proved  by  a  boldness  and 
daringness  and  force  of  movement,  of  which 
self-reliance,  or  the  countenance  of  princes 
and  potentates,  would  never  have  suggested 
the  conception.    Is  it  uncharitable  to  sus- 
pect that  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  the  invisible  arm  of  the  Almighty,  is  mis- 
placed by  modern  Christians  in  the  power 
of  the  pen  and  the  press,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  our  noble  asso- 
ciations of  benevolence,  and  in  the  progress 
of  mind  and  of  science  ? 

There  is  at  least  irresistible  proof  that  too 
little  reliance  is  placed  on  the  immediate  in- 
fluences of  divine  grace.  Here  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  advert  to  the  degree  of  in- 
terest which  is  ordinarily  taken  in  the 
monthly  concert  meeting  for  prayer.  That 
degree  of  interest  is  certainly,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  decisive  test  of  ttie  nature  of  the  im- 
pression existing  in  the  minds  of  Christiatts, 
in  respect  to  the  utility  of  prayer,  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  The  existence  of  such  a  concert, 
shows  that  united  prayer  is  understood  by 
the  church  to  be  one  of  the  means  which 
God  has  designated  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world ;  but  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  concert  is  observed  generally  by 
Christians,  the  conclusion  can  scarcely  be 
avoided,  that  it  is  depended  upon  as  a  means 
less  than  almost  any  other.  The  complaint 
has  been  long  made,  and  hitherto  made  in 
vain,  that  there  is  no  religious  meeting, 
statedly  attended  by  Christians,  which  they 
attend  so  reluctantly,  and  in  such  small 

biy  in  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain:  in  moet  of  which 
places  Christian  churches  were  planted  in  Ibm  thAD 
thirty  years  afler  the  death  or  CThrist,*^  it  may 
aeem  to  some  a  very  singular  question  to  be  seriously 
asked,  yet  why  should  it  not  be?  whether,  if  this 
ministers  of  the  American  church  had  j^oermlly  the 
spirit  of  the  first  preHch«*rs,  the  whoto  world  wuoM 
not  be  in  the  actual  possess iuo  of  eraogtrlicai  insti- 
tutions  and  priTil^gaa,  witkin  a  sbortar  period  Uae 
thirty  jeart  i 
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numbera.    What  a  strange  aDnouncement 
this,  coDcerDing^  a  race  of  Christians  who 
have  professedly  uodertakcn  the  business  of 
extendinf^  the   gospel   through  the  earth  ! 
If  the   reason   be   that  ministers  take  but 
little  pains  to  make  the  meeting  interesting 
and  profitable,  what  is  this  but  additional 
proof  of  a  most  deplorable   insensibility  in 
all    concerned,  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer? 
How  can  the  inference  be  resisted,  that  in 
the  business  of  saving  men,  prayer  in  really 
deemed  by  Christians  of  but  very  small  con- 
sequence ?   The  anniversary  of  a  benevolent 
society  is  commonly  an  animating  occasion : 
it   sometimes  draws  together  an  a.sseaibly 
which  there  is  no  room  large  enough  to 
accommodate  ;  but  our  meetings  for  prayer, 
and  especially  that  meeting  which  by  com- 
mon consent  of  Christians  of  almost  every 
name,  is  appropriated   exclusively  to  the 
business  of  praying  for  the  world,  are  marked 
by  dullness,  and  coldness,  and  gloominess, 
and    fewness  of  numbers !     Is  not  this  a 
most  afflictive,  most  alarming  fact  to  those 
who  are  aware,  that  not  benevolent  asstocia- 
tions  however  important,  but  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  is  the  appointed 
precursor  of  the  millennium  ?     Alas,  may  it 
not  be  that  while  we  stand  rejoicing  at  the 
increase,  and  strength,  and  enlarging  opera- 
tions of  these  noble  societies,  the  Spirit  of 
the   Lord  may  have  secretly  blown  upon 
them  in  his  wrath,  as  he  did  for  a  like  rea- 
son upon  the  splendid  temple  and  ritual  ser- 
vice of  the  Jews,  because  they,  rather  than 
himself,  are  depended  on  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  ?    May  not  all  our  bright  pros- 
pects from  the  benevolent  character  of  the 
a&;e  be  overcast,  and  another  and  darker  age 
of  infidelity  succeed,  and  the  world  be  after- 
wards converted  by  a  generation  of  Chris- 
tians who  like  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
shall   go  forward  to  the  work,  renouncing 
all  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh  ;    and  with  their 
lives  in   their  hands,  throw  themselves,  in 
the   exercise  of  such  boldness  as  led  Peter 
to  step  out  upon  the  angry  waves,  on  the 
unseen  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  looking 
to   that   agency   by   urgent  and    ceaseless 
prayer,   to    grant    whatever    resources    of 
grace,  or  talent,  or  treasure,  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  accomplishment  of  their  high 
purpose  ? 

Though  the  remark  may  seem  almost  to 
trespass  on  delicacy,  yet  faithfulness  to  the 
great  interests  of  God  and  man  seems  to  re- 
quire it  to  be  made,  that  another  test  of  the 
Fpirit  of  the  church  In  reference  to  #ie  point 
before  us,  is  afforded  by  the  prevailing  mea- 
sure of  ministerial  attainment  and  faithful- 
ness. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  ministry,  compared  to 
that  of  the  preceding  age,  is  much  improved ; 
but  still,  if  there  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  church's  prayers  and  endowments 
in  this  respect,  her  deficiency  in  the  feeling 
of  dependence  on  God  for  the  supply  of  min- 
iaten  of  the  gospel,  is  unquestionably  great 


The  existing  ministry,  however  superior,  are 
manifestly  tar  below  the  standard  which  the 
exigencirs  of  these  times  seem  to  hold  forth 
to  all  aspirants  fur  the  sacred  office.  The 
order  of  ministers  needed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  is  one  formed  exactly  and  in  all 
respects,  except  inspiration  and  the  power 
to  work  miracles,  on  the  apusfolical  model. 
The  same  work  sulMtantialiy  is  to  be  done 
now,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  apostles ; 
and  men  as  full  of  the  strength  and  the 
i^races  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  as  they  were,  are 
apparently  as  indispensable  It  Is  only 
when  the  appropriate  business  of  the  church 
is  misjudged  of,  that  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
can  be  indulged.  If  that  business  were  to 
keep  up  religion  to  the  low  common  level 
to  which  it  has  attained  among  men,  minis- 
ters of  the  common  stamp  might  suffice,  but 
to  pervade  the  immense  wastes  of  heathen- 
ism with  the  genuine  spirit  and  influences 
of  Christianity  ;  to  have  the  gospel  sounded 
throtiglioiitthe  countries  of  Europe,  through- 
out China,  Hindoostan,  Burmah,  Persia, 
Arabia,  the  coasts  and  unexplored  recesses 
nf  Africa,  and  all  the  forests  of  America,  and 
islands  of  the  ocean,  as  it  is  in  the  most 
favored  parts  of  our  own  territory  ;  men  of 
the  same  spirit  are  wanted,  as  those  who 
under  the  direct  commission  of  Christ, 
preached  the  word  of  salvation  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from. heaven.  Few 
such  men  however  are  now  in  the  fiekl.  We 
hive  intelligent  men,  and  pious  men,  and 
laborious  men ;  but  the  work  to  be  done 
demands  men  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of 
God ;  men  like  Paul,  or  Brainerd,  not  need- 
ing, from  the  abundance  of  the  divine  com- 
munications to  their  souls,  to  consult  with 
flesh  and  blood  ;  nor  to  depend  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  brethren ;  but  ready  always 
to  go,  solitarily  into  any  desert  part  of  the 
earth,  trusting  for  support  in  Him  who 
fecdeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry. 
Such  men,  with  few  exceptions,  the  church 
has  not  obtained  ;  and  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  such  men  the  church  has  not  sought  7 
If  with  just  impressions  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  absolute  distrust 
in  her  own  capabilities,  she  had  lilted  her 
hands  to  the  Source  of  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  by  strong  cries  and  supplica- 
tions, had  pleaded  with  Him  for  ministers  of 
the  apostolical  spirit;  this  age,  which  so 
many  remarkable  events  and  movemento 
seem  to  designate  as  the  set  time  for  the 
general  triumph  of  the  gospel,  would  not,  it 
is  probable,  be  so  much  a  stranger  to  such 
ministers.  The  church,  strai'ened  in  her- 
self, has  had  no  just  views  of  the  immensity 
of  her  Lord's  resources.  Her  faith,  her 
desires,  and  her  expectations  have  been  pro- 
portional to  her  views.  She  has  appeared 
to  be  afraid  of  excess  in  her  requesU*,  when 
in  fact  she  has  comparatively  asked  nothing 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Why  should  she 
not  prepare  herself  to  receive  a  ministry  as 
large  as  the  wants  of  man,  and  at  exoellent 
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as  that  of  the  apostolical  age  ?    Let  it  not  be 
thou^^ht  incredible,  that  such  a  ministry 
will  yet  be  seen  on  the  earth.    The  world 
10  to  be  converted,  and  converted  princi- 
pally by  preaching,  and  by  preaching  adapt- 
ed to  accompliith  (he  mighty  result ;  but  the 
ears  of  men  will  never  hear  such  preaching, 
until  the  primitive   love  of  Christ  and  of 
souls,  the  primitive  self-denial,  the  primitive 
simplicity,  boldness,  gentlenesd  and  zeal, 
return  lo  the  ministry.     How  slow  is  the 
course  of  the  go^tpel,  for  want  of  preachers 
80  replenished  with  grace,  by  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  have  seen  that  in 
the  midst  ot  the  unparalleled  doings  of  these 
times,  the  cause  of  salvation  may  remain 
almost  at  a  stand :  nay,  at  the  very  centre 
and  spring  of  action,  there  sometimes  seems 
to  be  a  backward  movement     At  best  we 
struggle  on,  amidst  mingled  triumphs  and 
defeats,  hopes  and  fears.    Not  so  advances« 
the  cause  of  evil,  the  work  of  destruction, 
among  the  souls  of  uoevangelized  and  un- 
converted men.    Is  there  never  to  be  a 
change  i    Is  there  no  help,  no  way  to  ac- 
celerate the  work  of  recovering  mercy  ? 
There  Is  a  way.    Let  Zion  awake  and  stir 
herself  up  to  take  hold  of  the  almighty  band 
of  God.    Let  her  sons  and  daughters  array 
themselves  in  those  shining  garments  of 
salvation,  which  made  the  Jlirst  Christians 
the  wonder  an4  the  light  of  the  world  ;  and 
night  and  day  let  them  assemble  themselves 
together,  and  also  let  them  oHen  kneel  down 
apart  and  in  secret,  and  give  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  no  rest,  until  he  send  forth  a  ministry 
numerous  as  is  wanted,  and  with  quaiiftca- 
tions  such   as  were   granted  at  the   first. 
Here  is  the   "door,"  the  only  door  "of 
hope."     Let  the  heart  and  the  hands  and 
the  imploring  cries  of  the  church  be  inces- 
santly lifted  up  to  heaven.    Let  our  benev- 
olent associatiens  proceed  on  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  effort ;  but  let  it  be  ever  and 
vividly  kept  in  mind,  that  all  they  can  do  is 
to  prepare  ehannehfor  the  streams  of  sal- 
taiioH  to  flow  in — channeU  to  be  filled  by 
those  outpourings  of  the   Spirit,  which  God 
bestows  in  connection  with  the  labors  of  the 
living  ministry  ;  and  ordinarily,  in  propor- 
tion as  that  ministry  shares  the  sippropriate 
ppirit  of  their  sacred  calling.    The  as<«ocia- 
tions  of  benevolence,  instead  of  diminishing 
have  vastly  increased  the  necessity  for  a 
ministry  of  the  hiehe^t  excellence.     They 
have  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  influence 
of  such  a  ministry  to  be  exerted   to  the 
greatest  pos;)ibIe   advantage.      They  have 
exceedingly  multiplied  arguments  proper  to 
be   used   in   prayer    for  such   a    ministry. 
Truly,  if  ever  there  was  a  period  when  the 
whole  Christian  world,  should  bo  down  up- 
on their  faces  before  the  throne  of  mercy, 
imploring  wilh  all  the  importunity,  and  bold- 
ness, and  perseverance  of  fiirh^  a  race  of 
minister-,  each  full  of  the    Holy  Ghost,  as 
was  Barnabas  or  Paul,  that  period  u  the 
one  which  is  now  patsiiig  over  uf. 


And  it  is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  all  fbe 
tokens  for  good  now  in  the  prospect  of  the 
church,  that  God  seems  to  have  undertakeo 
to  humble  his  people  before  him  in  sudi 
supplication.     He  is  manifestly  teacbioj; 
them  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  it  is 
exclusively  in  his  own  power  to  furaivh  the 
ministry  requisite  for  the  evangelizatioo  of 
the  world.    He  is  lifting  up  a  voice  on  tbii 
subject  which  grows  louder  and  louder  cod- 
tinually,  as  if  he  meant  that  it  should  li 
last  be  heard.    At  a  time  when  a  geoeni 
excitement  in  respect  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  unprecedented  stnce  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  exists  in  the  church;  and 
when  means  are  in  operation  with  direct 
reference  to   that  object,  of  aneumpled 
number  and  excellence ;    and  wbeo  the 
general  condition  of  the  world  favors  its 
accomplishment  as  it  has  never  done  beibie 
—at  this  most  remarkable  juncture,  over- 
whelming evidence  b  given,  that  all  hope 
for  man  must  perish,  if  there  be  not  by 
some  agency  provided,  an  adequate  supply 
of  minbters  of  the  gospel.    Not  from  one 
place  or  another,  but  from  all  quarters  of  liie 
earth,  testimony  multiplies  daily,  that  aiDi<i3( 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  convert- 
ing  Die  world,  a  greatly  increased  aod  more 
devoted    ministry  is  indispensable.    Tte 
testimony  comes  to  us,  not  indeed  as  the 
Macedonian  cry  came  to  the  apostle,  ia  a 
supernatural  vision ;  but  in  a  maooer  nflt 
less  affecting  or  decisive  as  to  its  purport 
It  is  a  real  sound  which  flies  round  tbeM 
and  rings  in  our  ears  all  the  day  l<io$' 
Send  us  preachers,  is  the  universal,  cease* 
less  demand  at  home  and  abroad.   It  Gotsei 
from  more  than  a  thousand  of  our  own  des- 
titute churches ;  it  comes  from  the  dues, 
from  the  wilderness,  from  the  istowis.  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.  from  tracte 
until  lately  unknown  to  civilised  1°^°**^ 
what  deserves  special  remark,  it  is  echoed 
and  urged  with  chief  earnestness,  by  »'| 
the  benevolent  associations:  These,  the bes^ 
of  all  human  contrivances  for  amciionung 
the  moral  state  of  man,  are  loudest  in  pro- 
claiming the    world's  dependence,  under 
God,  on  the  faithful  labors  of  the  raioi^7 
of  reconciliation ;  nay,  they  proclaim  lb«r 
own  dependence  on  these  labors,  confess* 
infif,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunder- 


stood, that  their  operations  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  must  speedily  terminate,  « 
preachers  should  be  denied  them.    BelioW 


what  an  attestation  to  the  unchangeableoejJ 
of  the  divine  arrangement.  "  Forever,  u 
Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven,  m? 
faithfulness  is  unto  all  ^nerations."  w»l 
ago  it  was  established,  that  the  winistntw 
of  the  gospel  by  the  living  voice  of  ?«•«; 
ers,  should  be  the  instrumental  »nfl"^f*^ 
saving  mankind;  and  that  ancient  decree 
yet  stands  ;  and  God,  in  these  l«*l  ^*y[ 
hath  by  his  providence,  given  such  asi^t* 
proclaniatioD  of  It  as  a  still  existing njieB* 
hii  •mpira,  that  it  on  hudlj  be  I«P 
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disregarded.  If  one  thing,  now,  were  done 
by  the  church,  the  redemption  of  the  world 
would  be  at  hand ;  and  it  will  be  wonderful 
indeed  if  it  be  not  done :  The  cry  for  ntinis- 
ters  which  sounds  so  loudly  and  so  complain- 
ingly  in  her  own  ears,  should  by  general  con- 
sent be  turned  into  prayer  and  sent  up  to 
heaven.  And  shall  she  lunger  forbear  to  do 
this  ?  Shall  she  stand,  and  hear  that  unusual 
cry,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  direct  it  to  the 
ear  of  Him  from  whom  alone  help  can  come  ? 
She  has  indeed  been  trying  some  eflforts  of 
her  own  to  meet  the  great  demand ;  and 
surely  she  ought  to  do  what  she  can  by 
personal  sacrifices  and  exertions ;  but  is  i( 
not  surprising  that  faintness  of  heart  does 
not  seize  her,  while  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
labors  in  this  department,  the  imploring  sup- 
plication for  ministeiial  help,  still  comes  up 
into  her  ears,  louder  and  louder  every  mo- 
ment, from  every  part  of  the  wide  world ; 
instructing  her  that  the  results  of  all  her 
endeavors,  are  not  even  as  a  drop  of  the 
bucket,  compared  to  what  the  wants  of  a 
dying  world  require.  An  impression  seems 
to  be  extending,  that  sooner  or  later,  a 
change  will  take  place,  in  some  ummagina- 
ble  manner,  by  which  the  great  desideratum 
will  be  supplied  ;  and  the  church  seems  in 
some  sort  reconciled  to  bear  her  burdens, 
and  continue  her  incompetent  struggles,  as 
she  has  been  wont  to  do,  in  hope  of  that 
extraordinary  intervention;  but  will  there 
never  be  an  end  to  her  dullness  of  under- 
standing in  this  matter'  While  she  re- 
strains prayer  to  God,  should  she  not  utterly 
despair  of  an  intervention,  which  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  cannot  occur  in  the  absence  of 
prayer,  without  contravening  the  settled 
plan  of  infinite  wisdom  ?  An  intervention, 
an  extraordinary  intervention,  is  doubtless 
needful ;  and  such  an  intervention  may  be 
hoped  for,  when  the  appointed  means  of  ob- 
taining it  are  employed :  Why  are  not  those 
means  at  this  moment  in  operation  ? 

The  standing  concert  of  prayer  for  col- 
leges, ought  perhaps  to  be  admitted  as 
proof,  that  an  increased  impression  as  to 
the  necessity  for  prayer,  has  of  late  been 
made  on  Christians  in  our  land.  Most 
gladly  would  we  so  regard  it.  But  we  can- 
not avoid  the  recollection  that  other  causes, 
as  well  as  a  livelier  sense  of  dependence  on 
God,  may  have  contributed,  and  probably 
did  contribute,  to  the  origination  of  that  and 
nmilar  concerts.  It  becomes  the  church  to 
be  specially  jealous  over  herself,  in  a  busi- 
ness in  which  Abe  has  to  do  directly  with 
the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Revivals  of  relig- 
ion in  churches,  had  been  found  fruitful  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  but  so  much 
mora  so  revivals  in  colleges,  that  especially 
as  the  wqpk  of  gratuitously  educating  such 
candidates,  had  been  recently  entered  upon, 
it  required  but  very  little  more  than  the 
ordmary  degree  of  feeling  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  prayer,  along  with  the  exigency  of 
tliftt  new   underteldDg,   to    suggMt    the 


thought  of  its  being  expedient  to  make 
colleges  the  object  of  special  regard  at  the 
mercy  seat.  The  thought  is  a  good  one ; 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  which  it 
affords,  of  an  increas^ed  sense  of  the  value 
of  prayer,  is  what  should  not  be  too  soon 
admitted.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  Christians  do  not  overrate  their  arrange- 
ments and  proceedings  in  respect  to  prayer. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  there  Is  much 
erroneous  judgment  on  this  subject.  Sev- 
eral stated  concerts  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  prayer  is  deemed  important;  yet  how 
often  has  a  general  observance  of  a  day  or 
an  hour  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  feeling 
that  originated  the  agreement,  been  almost 
exhausted  in  that  incipient  step ;  so  that  at 
the  recurrence  of  the  consecrated  season, 
the  place  of  prayer  has  been  visited,  not  by 
thronging  multitudes,  with  the  spirit  of  lively 
and  fervent  supplication,  but  by  a  reluctant 
few ;  and  by  them  perhaps,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  conscience  and  a  stern  sen.«e  of 
responsibility,  to  oflfer  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  the  abomination  of  lukewarmness 
and  formality. — 0  what  proof  of  a  want  of 
dependence  on  himself,  and  of  a  conviction 
of  the  availableness  of  prayer,  must  such 
observances  be,  to  Him  whose  eye  is  ever 
fixed,  not  on  the  outward  show  of  things, 
but  their  intrinsic  truth.  Must  it  not  be  a 
cause  of  constant  heaviness  and  sorrow  of 
heart  to  every  one,  not  under  the  general 
infatuation,  that  our  concorts  for  prayer,  of 
all  other  occasions  of  concourse  among 
Christians,  should  have  the  very  last  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  church  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lament  too  deeply  this  portentous 
fact.  In  vain  does  the  spiritually  minded 
man  who  justly  appreciates  it,  endeavor  lo 
find  relief  under  its  depressing  power,  from 
the  other  good  omens  of  our  times.  This 
single  fact  in  the  scale  adverse  to  tho 
church's  triumphs,  outweighs  whatever 
may  be  in  the  opposite  scale.  Let  not 
Christians  trust  too  much  to  the  growing 
activity  and  number  of  our  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, while  our  concerts  for  prayer  are 
so  neglected.  Rather  let  them  take  the 
alarm,  let  them  tremble  for  fear  of  what 
may  yet  come  to  pass.  While  no  more  in- 
terest, no  more  life,  can  be  infused  into  the 
manner  of  performing  the  duty  of  prayer, 
all  is  doubtful.  This  cloud  in  their  prospect, 
may  yet  overspread  the  heavens,  and  burst 
in  desolation,  which  centuries  may  not 
repair. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
concert  of  prayer  for  colleges,  has  been  no 
better  observed  than  tlie  other  stated  con- 
certs. Results  suggest  the  apprehension 
that  the  manner  of  its  observance  the  last 
year,  must  have  been  peculiarly  exception- 
able. In  the  whole  run  of  that  year,  no 
tidings  were  received  of  a  single  college 
revival!  In  these  institutions,  Uie  choicest 
young  men  of  the  nation,  the  brightest 
hope  both  of  tiie  stale  and  the  church. 
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dwelt  together  to  the  very  year's  end,  under 
DO  other  influences,  generally,  than  such  a? 
did  not  hinder  the  advance  of  the  world's 
corrupting  power  in  their  minds.  How 
meet  had  it  been,  if  Christians  had  kept 
many  days  of  special  prayer  and  fasting  in 
their  behalf,  and  had  given  the  Lord  no  rest, 
until  every  college  in  the  land  became  the 
scene  of  a  powerful  revival  ? 

Shall  the  same  negation  of  divine  influ- 
ence be  repeated  the  present  year  ?  Amidst 
those  urgent  and  constantly  multiplying 
demands  for  ministers,  with  which  their 
ears  are  incessantly  assailed,  will  Christians 
still  give  themselves  up  to  the  temptations 
of  ^he  flesh,  and  leave  the  colleges  almost 
unremenibered  this  year  also  ?  Were  it  not 
41  most  mysterious  species  of  infatuation ! 
Might  it  not  be  well  asked.  What  mean  they 
to  pretend  to  be  engaged  in  seeking  the 
world's  conversion  ?  Why  do  they  not 
abandon  the  enlerprize  of  evangelizing 
fnanktnd  ?  Why  do  they  not  dissolve  their 
benevolent  associations,  and  recall  their  mis- 
sionaries, and  cast  the  commiss^ion  of  their 
Saviour  away,  declaring  its  fulfilment  im- 
practicable, or  ujidesirable  ?  Nay,  why  do 
they  not  abjure  the  very  religion  of  Christ, 
and  abandon  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
heathen  and  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  des- 
pair ?  Surely  it  may  be,  in  consistency  and 
with  good  reason,  insisted,  either  that  these 
things  be  done,  or,  that  ihty  who  maftf 
mention  of  the  Lord^  keep  not  silence^  and 
firive  him  no  reft,  till  he  establish,  and  till 
he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

No  reason  is  apparent,  why  the  approach- 
ing day  of  prayer  may  oot  be  a  mcinorable 
one  in  all  the  churches. — Let  the  past  be 
characterized  as  it  may,  by  coldness  and 
neglect,  neither  the  present  nor  the  future, 
ought  or  need  to  be,  en  that  or  any  other 
account,  similarly  distinguished.  The  end 
of  averseness  to  prayer  in  the  church, 
is  at  hand.  A  time  is  doubtless  coming, 
when,  as  it  was  in  some  of  our  seasons 
of  refreshing  a  few  years  since,  the  place 
of  meeting  for  prayer,  stiaU  have  more  at- 
tractions than  the  eloquence  of  any  mor- 
tal's, any  angel's  tongue ;  and  why  should 
not  the  present  be  the  date  of  that  period  ? 
Why  will  not  every  true  Christian  in  the 
land,  make  a  covenant  with  himself,  to  keep 
the  day  agreed  upon  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges,  as  no  day  in  his  hfc  has  ever  been 
kept  ?  Why  will  he  not  separate  and  sanc- 
tify himself,  with  direct  reference  to  such  a 
mode  of  observing  it  ?  Why  will  he  not 
call  to  mind  how  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and 
Ellas,  and  Daniel,  and  Paul,  and  above  all 
how  the  blessed  Jesus,  labored  in  pray^  ,* 
and  resolve  in  God's  strength  to  pray  in  the 
same  manner  ?  Oh  what  an  amount  of  be- 
neficent power  would  the  prayers  of  that 
one  day  exert  upon  the  eternal  destinies  of 
our  world,  if  it  sliouk]  be  so  observed,  in 
<he  churches  of  our  country.  What  scenes 
a  gnce  would  be  witDeased  inour  colleges, 


what  accessions  would  be  made  to  the  sa- 
cred ministry,  what  an  impulse  would  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  missions,  what  bright- 
ness would  it  shed  upon  all  the  prospects  of 
the  church  ? 

It  is  amazing  to  a  man  of  heavenly  syra- 
pathies,  that  Christians  should  need  any 
thing  else  to  keep  them  praying  always 
with  all  prayer   and  supplication   in    the 
Spirit,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the   fact 
that  prayer  hat  power  with  God.     To  be 
assured,  as  we  are  most  emphatically  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  intercession,  is    as  truly 
influential  on  the  proceedinea  of  the  divine 
administration,  as  on  those  of  civil  or  domes- 
tic government  among  ourselves — is  not  this 
enough  to  keep  the  church  incessantly  in  a 
praying  posture  of  mind — to    make  each 
individual    Christian  intent  on   redeeming 
every  moment  of  life  not  required  by  other 
duties,  for  the  exercises  of  secret  or  social  in- 
tercession ?    How  much  is  it  to  be  longed 
for,  that  Christians  would  lay  their  hearts 
open  to  the  influence  of  scriptural  inculca- 
tion on  this  subject  ?     On  what  sutjecl  has 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  poured   forth   such 
fullness  of  emotion,  of  illustration,  and  of 
argument  ?    As  if  all  depended  on    produ- 
cing a  just  impression  on  this  point,  and  as 
il  to  produce  such  an  impression  here,  was 
of  all  things  the  most  difficult,   the   ener- 
gies of  divine  word  are  concentrated  and 
borne  home  upon  the  heart  in  order  to  eA*ct 
the  important  result.     All  the  laws  of  inter- 
cession as  exercised  among  men,  are  ap- 
pealed to,  as  being  of  yet  greater  force,  in 
respect  to  our  prayers  to  God.     The  mul- 
tiplication and  character  of  the  petitioners, 
agreement  among  themselves,  importunity, 
confidence    and    perseverance    in   urginz 
their  application,  are  specified,  and  with 
wonderful  earnestness  enforced,  as  increas- 
ing our  prospects  of  success.    And  now, 
unless  we  would  make  scripture  unmeaning, 
or  capable  of  misleading  us,  what  hence 
must   we    conclude,   but   that   it  is    truly 
owing  to  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  in 
the  church,  that  the  world  remains  Under 
the  bondage  and  curse  of  sin  ?    This  im  the 
fact,  and  it  is  a  (act  which  ought  to  over- 
whelm the    church  in  self-reproach  and 
sadness  of  heart. 


PRATER. 

He  that  would  be  little  in  temptation,  let 
him  be  much  in  prayer. 

Praying  only  for  carnal  thinfs,  shows  a 
carnal  heart  and  leaves  it  carnal. 

Prayer  is  a  key  in  the  hand  of  faith,  to 
unlocK  God's  treasures. 

A  family  without  prayer,  is  like  a  house 
without  a  roof;  exposed  to  ereqr  wind  thai 
blows,  and  every  storm  that  rages. 

Do  you  profess  to  love  any  one,  for  whom 
yon  have  never  pravedf 

In  prayer,  it  is  better  to  have  a  heazt 
without  wordsy  than  words  withoat  a  heart 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

American  Education  Societt. 
Qmrlerly  Meeting  of  die  Directors, 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January 
8,  1934.  Appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
$6,665  were  made  to  351  beneficiaries  in 
various  institutions,  as  follows : 

Parmtr      JVrw  Xmouftf 

Bffi^/fcr.    Bm^.   Thm.        App. 

4  Theol.  Sem's.    60        1        61    $1,005 
12  Colleges,  225      16      241       4,877 

26  AcademieSi        43      16        5S  764 


42  Institutions,     318      82      350     $6,646 
Private  Instruction,  1  1  19 


319      32      351 


$6,665 

The  Rev.  Charies  S.  Adams,  of  Wells, 
Me.,  was  appointed  to  a  temporary  agency. 
He  has  recently  been  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  in  the  county  of  York,  to  good 
acceptance  and  success. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society,  was  also  appointed  to  a 
temporary  agency  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Illinois  Branch  of  the  American  Education 
Society. 

The  Board  of  Directors  acknowledge  with 
lively  gratitude,  a  donation  of  500  bound 
copies  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius, from  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Acade- 
my, to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  to  the 
Beneficiaries  of  the  Society,  in  connection 
with  his  Pastoral  visits. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  Hampshire  County  Education  Soci- 
ety, (Ms.,)  held  its  Anniversary  October  10, 
1833,  at  Northampton.  The  report  was 
read,  and  the  Rev.  William  L.  Mather, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Western  Branch  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  who  at- 
tended as  a  delegate  from  the  Parent  So- 
ciety, addressed  the  meeting,  en  the  occa- 
sion. The  officers  of  the  Society  are  Rev. 
John  Brown,  D.  D.,  President ;  Rev.  John 
Todd,  Secretary,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Strong,  Treasurer. 

TOL.   VI. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Norwich 
and  Vicinity  Education  Society,"  (Ct.)  was 
held  in  Norwich  city,  Dec.  8, 1833.  The 
report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Everest,  Hyde,  and  Dickinson.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed,  which 
strongly  indicate  the  good  feeling  of  those 
present : 

Mesohed,  That  as  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  day,  and  holds  a  distinguished  place 
among  them  ;  it  should  receive  the  prayers 
and  patronage  of  all  who  desire  the  progress 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Resolved,  That  the  prosperity  which  has 
hitherto  attended  the  American  Education 
Society  is  a  cause  of  unfeigned  gratitude  to 
God,  and  a  ground  of  eocoaragement  to 
still  greater  eflbrts. 

Mesohed,  That  in  view  of  the  great  de- 
mand  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  thb  Aux- 
iliary will  make  renewed  and  increased 
eflbrts  to  aid  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  the  Hon. 
Calvin  Goddard,  President ;  Rev.  Cornelius 
B.  Everest,  Secretary,  and  Charles  Coit,  Eat^ 
Treasurer. 


Thv  Western  Education  Society  held  ittf 
Anniversary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1S33,  at  which  time  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  William  Patton,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Education  Society, 
Rev.  E.  Phelps,  and  Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt 

The  Western  Education  Society  waft  at  that 
time  divided  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  t 
new  agency  formed,  to  be  called  the  **  Uticm 
Agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  So^ 
dety."  The  ibllov^ing  gentlemen  constitttte 
the  Board  of  Agency,  viz. : 

Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Sereno 
E.  Dwight,  D.  D^  Rev.  Samuel  C  Aiken, 
Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins,  Rev.  Noah  Coe,  Rev. 
George  W.  Gale,  Mr.  Jesse  DooUttle,  Mr. 
Samuel  Stocking,  Mr.  ATvan  Stewart,  Mr. 
William  J.  Bacon,  Mr.  Alexander  Seymour, 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett. 

Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  Corresponding  Sscra- 
tary  and  Agent ;  lir.  Jesse  Doolittle,  Tre»- 
surer. 

Rev.  Thnothy  Stow  having  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Western  Educt- 
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tion  Society,  the  Rev.  Itfaamar  Pillsbury 
wa0  elected  to  that  office. 


Rev.  Wm,  If.  Mather's  Report. 

To  On  Secfetazy  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

Mt  field  of  labor  for  the  last  quarter  has 
been  in  some  respects  a  very  extensive  one ; 
and  my  labors  of  a  peculiarly  miscellaneouit 
character. 

A  few  of  the  first  weeks  were  spent  in 
Vermont,  in  closing  my  agency  tor  the 
season  in  that  State ;  and  in  attending  the 
anniversaries  of  several  of  the  couuty 
societies  in  Massachusetts.  For  three  Sab- 
baths I  was  not  engaged  particularly  in  the 
duties  of  my  agency.  The  remaining  time 
has  been  spent  in  this  State ;  mostly  in 
Windham  county.  1  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  churches  in  that  county,  preached 
on  the  subject,  and  in  some  form  received 
the  donations  of  the  friends  of  the  <;ause.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  1  have  generally  found 
an  open  door  and  a  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  pastors.  And  though  less 
has  been  given  in  some  places  than  most 
evidently  ought  to  have  been,  yet  on  the 
whole  more  has  been  contributed  than  I 
expected  to  receive  before  going  on  to  the 
ground. 

Windham  county  is  one  of  the  rare  spots 
on  the  earth,  whose  benevolence  common 
fame  has  not  overrated.  Few  agents  of 
charitable  societies,  1  apprehend,  have  gone 
into  that  county  with  the  expectation  of 
raising  very  large  sums  in  behalf  of  their 
cause,  and  as  few  no  doubt,  have  been 
unfavorably  disappointed.  Several  of  the 
churches  in  this  county  are  feeble ;  and  its 
contiguity  to  a  moral  desolation  on  its 
eastern  border  may,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  county's  doing  less  as  a 
whole,  than  it  would  under  a  more  favorable 
influence. 

The  arrangement  which  the  churches 
have  entered  into,  respecting  the  time  of 
aiding  the  various  benevolent  objects,  is  an 
important  one.  It  consists  in  appropriating  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year  to  each ;  and 
during  thij  time  no  other  of  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  benevolence  is  introduced.  The 
time  is  consecrated  to  the  specific  object 
assigned  to  that  portion  of  the  year.  And 
thb  circumstance  has  rendered  my  agency 
in  the  county  peculiarly  pleasant.  1  have 
come  in  contact  with  no  brother  agent ;  and 
the  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  churches  of 
such  a  collision,  and  especially  of  having 
important  objects  presented  In  too  frequent 
succession  has  been  avoided. 

I  do  feel  that  our  benevolent  societies  are 
suffering  more  for  want  of  some  arrange- 
ment 01  this  kind,  than  from  almost  any 
othet-  cause.  And  if  any  plan  shall  ever  be 
adopted  that  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
employing  agents,   it    must   be   based    on 


arrangement  as  to  time,  essentially  such 
as  has  been  adopted  in  Windham  county. 

There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  church  of 
Christ  to  carry  forward  with  ease,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand,  all 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  our  country. 
What  is  mainly  wanting,  is  such  a  system 
as  will  bring  before  the  churches  these  van* 
ous  objects  in  their  proper  time,  and  man- 
ner, and  they  will  be  sustained.  These  in- 
stitutions are  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  they  consiitute  her  most  valuable  prop- 
erty, and  she  will  never  abandon  it  until 
"  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ" 

The  whole  amount  contributed  to  the 
Education  Society,  in  Windham  county,  for 
the  year,  is  about  $450;  being  nearly 
double  the  amoimt  contiibuted  in  any  ibrmer 
year  for  this  object. 

The  last  Sabbath  I  spent  in  this  place, 
being  unable  to  reach  ray  next  field  of  la- 
bor (Fairfield  county)  before  the  Sabbath. 
As  this  was  the  usual  season  for  aiding  this 
object,  I  preached  on  the  subject,  and  the 
people  contributed  on  the  spot  about  ^90. 

New  Britain,  fCt.)  Jan.  1,  1834. 

Mr.  Mather  is  still  laboring  in  Connecti- 
cut with  his  accustomed  zeal,  faithfulness 
and  success. 


Rev.  Mr.  Spauldin^s  Report. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Agency,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
writes  thus : 

If  there  is  any  change  as  it  respect«i  our 
good  work,  it  is  for  the  better.  The  Ohio, 
which  for  several  weeks  has  been  so  low  as 
almost  entirely  to  stop  river  navigation,  is 
now  rising;  and  the  steam-boats  begin  to 
ply  as  merrily  as  ever.  This,  of  course, 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  business  in  all  the 
places  of  importance  on  its  banks.  The 
cholera  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared,  and 
the  community  begins  to  look  up.  Our 
prospect,  therefore,  of  advancing  in  the  ed- 
ucation cause,  is  brighter. 

We  anticipate  great  good  from  oar  anni- 
versaries. We  hope  to  have  much  (aleat, 
piety  and  good  feeling  brought  together. 

The  same  writer  observes: 

The  talents,  character  and  tact  of  all  who 
operate  as  agents  in  the  West,  must  be  pe- 
culiar; and  to  every  well  informed  mind, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  all 
human  officers  are  now  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion :  so  that  every  one  who  takes  any  coo- 
siderable  part  in  attempting  to  save  our 
world,  is  sure  to  leave  an  impress  for  good 
or  evil,  which  will  remain  a  thousand  yeais 
to  come.    The  public  feeling  is  so  much 
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awake  on  various  subjects,  that  every  eflfort 
produces  a  much  greater  effect  than  it 
would  have  done  at  some  former  time. 
Men  in  their  natural  life,  once  continued 
for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years.  Here- 
after it  will  be  .seen,  that  men  live  as  long 
in  their  moral  influence.  What  a  train  of 
events  then  may  one  man  set  in  motion  ! 
And  who  can  toll,  in  the  prencnt  state  of 
things,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  will 
kindle .'  Blessed  be  the  man  who  now 
knows  his  Master's  will,  and  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  it!  And  wo  to  the  man  whose 
inflaence  shall  prove  a  curse  to  the  human 
race !  For  it  shali  be  a  curse  to  extend  a 
thousand  years. 


Rev,  Mr.  ITurlbuVs  Report. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hi7RLBut,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  same  Agency,  communicates  the  fol- 
k)wing : 

We  frequently  hear  persons,  who  have 
never  travelled  to  distant  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, object  to  those  representations  which 
are  made  by  our  great  societies  in  their 
annual  reports  and  periodicals.  The  com- 
mon objection  is,  that  these  statements  are 
exaggerated.  And  it  is  said,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
scarcity  of  ministers  and  Bibles  is  not  so 
l^eat  as  many  contend.  Now  we  have 
been,  ourselves,  in  the  destitute  sections 
of  our  country.  We  have  been  favored 
with  repeated  interviews  with  others  whose 
opportunities  for  discovering  the  naked- 
ness of  our  land,  have  been  very  good. 
Their  testimony  conspires  with  our  own 
observation.  Some  things  may  have  fallen 
from  the  pens  of  some  writers,  which  had  too 
high  coloring,  yet  we  are  convinced  that 
the  wants  of  the  West,  and  the  dangers 
which  now  attend  her  and  our  country, 
have  not  even  yet  been  told  in  their  appall- 
ing magnitude. 

One  of  our  agents  in  the  West,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  having  visited  the  central  and 
roost  fertile  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  having 
spoken  in  highest  terms  of  its  native  rich- 
ness, represents  its  moral  and  intellectual 
aspect,  as  most  ckrady  and  dark.  He  afBrms 
that  lie  was  informed  by  gentlemen  who 
reside  on  the  ground,  that  not  more  than 
one  sntk  of  al^  the  inhabitants  of  that  State, 
were  favored  with  evangelical  preaching. 
The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  are  about 
700,000,  leaving  nearly  600,000  destitute. 
He  states  also,  that  he  was  informed  from 
the  same  source,  that  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  youth  under  15  years,  have 
the  means  of  a  common  school  education. 

He  states  also,  that  while  there  are  many 
teachers  in  religion,  yet  such  is  their  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  and  such  the  effects 
of  their  preaching,  that  the  flood  gates  are 
wid(9  open  lor  t  lorrsnt  of  fansUcSait  Ro- 


manism and  infidelity.  And  yet  he  adds, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  it  only  needs  well 
educated  men ;  men  breathing  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel — good  will  to  man,  who  will  en- 
dure hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  to  produce  a  most  desirable  change 
on  this  moral  desolation.  Such  men  the 
.American  Education  Society  with  its 
branches  is  now  laboring  to  educate,  and  to 
help  them  in  this  work,  they  call  k>udly  for 
the  prayers  and  contributions  of  all  Uie 
friends  of  man. 


Report  or  the  Corban  Soci£T7,  or 

BOSTOKT. 

TwENTT-TWo  years  since,  a  number  of 
ladies,  in  several  churches  and  religious 
societies,  just  awaking  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  active  benevolence  in  this  particular 
form,  by  seeing  the  want  of  religious  teach- 
ers, and  knowing  the  depressed  state  of  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  society  for 
the  relief  of  their  necessities.  As  the  object 
of  the  ladies  was  a  novel  one,  (this  beine 
the  first  of  the  kind  introduced  among  them,) 
some  apprehension  was  entertained  as  to  its 
result.  Stimulated  by  this  feeling,  they 
pursued  their  object  with  increasing  ardor. 
Their  most  vigorous  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions were  croivned  with  success,  and 
they  soon  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  their 
object  accomplished  far  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations. Twenty-nine  ladies  then  signed 
the  constitution,  and  a  Board  was  chosen 
from  among  them.  Two  ladies  of  the 
original  Board — Mrs.  Bowers  and  Miss 
Haskins,  with  one  of  the  subscribers,  Mrs. 
Mary  Homer,  are  the  only  ladies  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  numbering  with  those  who 
have  been  notified  to  assemble  at  this  time 
to  hold  another  anniversary  of  this  society. 
Thirty 'four  memt>er8  were  soon  after  ad- 
mitted, and  the  subscriptions  of  the  first 
year,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars.  Donations  also  were  mSde  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  seventy-seven  cents,  two  hundred  of 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  coastituting  a 
permanent  fund. 

From  among  the  numerous  and  interes- 
ting circumstances  which  arose  before  the 
ladies,  in  the  course  of  collecting  their  funtk, 
we  will  select  one  of  peculiar  moment  to 
them.  A  lady  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  had 
from  time  to  time  laid  aside  money  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  though  for  no  particular 
object,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Mrs.  Bowers,  being  informed  of  the  circutn- 
stance,  waited  on  Nfrs.  Dunn,  and  making 
her  acquainted  with  the  enterprise  of  the 
day,  it  so  readily  met  with  her  approbation', 
as  to  induce  her  to  give  the  hundred  dollars 
as  a  foundation  to  their  society. 

The  annual  subscriptiott  of  this  society  Is 
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now  reduced  to  sixty-one  dollars.  The  per- 
maoeDt  fund  has  been  increasing  from  the 
ftyails  of  life  memberships.  In  the  course  of 
the  previous  year  we  had  an  accession  to  it, 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Graham  Society, 
the  ladies  voting  to  give  their  permanent 
fund  to  the  Corban  Society,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  now  amounts  to  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Though  the  members  of  this  society  have 
been  changed,  the  object  is  still  the  same, 
the  wants  of  the  beneficiaries  quite  as 
numerous  and  pressing,  if  not  more  so,  and 
the  recipients  of  your  bounty,  as  worthy 
of  aid.  The  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
favors  which  have  been  oflen  received  by 
your  Board,  while  it  gratiGes  their  feel- 
ings, awakens  a  deep  and  heart-felt  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  means, 
to  supply  Uieir  numerous  wants. 

We  do  with  peculiar  pleasure  state  that 
over  four  hundred  students  have  been  aided 
by  the  exertions  of  this  society ;  and  many, 
very  many  have  been  called  to  fill  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  church,  who  have  shone 
as  lights  to  the  world.  In  all  missionary 
stations  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Board,  will  be  found  more  or  less,  who 
carry  with  them  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
your  munifieence-i-moet  opportunely  be* 
stowed. 

As  the  specific  object  of  this  society  is 
Nmited  to  tne  pecuniary  situation  of  the 
beneficiaries,  and  afibrds  little  subject  to 
expatiate  upon,  we  need  not  be  confined 
to  it,  but  give  to  our  imagination  wings  to 
pass  over  sea  and  land  to  those  favored 
spots,  where  the  f^ospel  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer is  proclaiming  salvation  to  the  de- 
generate sons  and  daughters  of  Adam, 
where  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
cast  over  th^  intellectual  part  of  man,  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
and  originally  qualified  to  assimilate  with 
him,  is  rent  asunder  by  the  self-devoted 
missionary  whose  wants  we  have  supplied. 
In  this  excursion  of  the  mind,  we  see  before 
ns  the  Christian  world,  and  the  waste 
places  of  Zion.  We  see  what  those  mis- 
sionaries have  done,  are  now  doing,  and 
what  must  yet  be  accomplished,  oefore 
**  AH  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
even  unto  the  greatest." 

Limited  as  our  sphere  of  aetion  is,  we 
may  derive  a  salutary  influence  from  It. 
As  individuals,  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
imbecility  should  serve  to  keep  us  humble ; 
and  our  entire  dependence  on  the  plenitude 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  should  cause  our 
hearts  to  glow  with  gratitude  to  him. 

Being  assured  that  the  widow's  mite  was 
accepted  with  cx>mroendation-^we  will  be 
encouraged  by  it.  United  as  a  society,  our 
efforts  are  valuable,  and  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  is 
den^ned  to  encircle  the  known  world. 

Your  committee,  ladies,  respectfully  pre- 
••nts  you  with  the  following  account  of 


receipts  and  expenditures,  of  the  past  year, 
viz. : 

Dr, 

Articles  on  hand  Sept  1832,  Talaed  at  $  SI  49 

Donationi  in  arttclei  of  clothing,  vftliMd  at  lOfi  96 

PareliHwd  gooda,  to  the  amount  of  191  56 

Caah  drawn  from  the  treasury,  155  65 

Order  on  tieaaury,  not  accepted,  40  85 


$  518  71 


Cr. 


Aniitod  fortT-one  yoang  gentlemen  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  article*, 

amounting  to  $  987  49 

Paid  for  goodi  pnrchaied  thii  year,  150  7t 

Paid  incidental  oxpennea,  5  14 
Goodi  on  hand  ot  tho  preaent  date,  Taloed  at   34  5^ 

Duo  on  goodi  puichaaed,  40  85 


(Signed,) 


Maet  Bowcii,      ) 

ISABBLLA  llOlfXa,  I 


$  518  71 

PrmdemtM 

Ctmrnitttfi 


The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  is  as  follows, 
viz. : 

Dr, 

Balance  in  troaiury,  Sept.  1833.  %    118  45 

Rec*d  by  the  Secretary  from  auoieribon,  61  00 

Donation  from  a  friend,  10  00 

Donation  from  friendi,  3  OO 

Rec'd  note  of  H.  Hill,  Esq.  1,000  00 

Interest  on  do.  40  08 


O. 


$l;02  53 


Paid  to  H.  Hill,  Eeq.  to  odd  to  Um  Perma- 
nent Fond,  $      50  00 
Loaned  to  the  Atlantic  Bank,  1,096  17 
Paid  to  Preiident^i  orden,  155  83 
Balance  In  treaaury,  51 


(Signed,) 


SotAir  Goui, 


i;02  53 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented 
to  their  auxiliaries  and  donors  for  their 
liberal  donations. 

Nancy  Brown,  Secretary, 

Boston,  Sept.  30, 1833. 

Presbttsriait  EnucATioir  Sociktt. 

Qmuierly  MeHittg  of  the  DirtcUm. 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  their  Quar* 
terly  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  31, 1833. 
Appropriations  were  made  as  follows : 

Former  Btn,  Hf  Btn,  TkM.  Am^^. 

9  Theol.  Sem's.     86  7       43  $  825 

19  Colleges,  121  9     130    2,574 

35  Academies,       117  22     139    2,570 


68  Institutions,      274  88     312  $5,969 

Western  Jigeney  of  the  Presbyterian  Ed- 
ucation Society. 

This  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  1833.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
John  Spaulding,  Secretary.    Addressee  wefe 
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made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storni»  of  Braintree, 
Ms. ;  Rev  Dr.  Beecher  and  Prof.  Stowe,  of 
the  Lane  Seminary ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Education  Society.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  are  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
D.  D.,  President;  Rev.  John  Span Iding,  Sec- 
retary; and  Augustus  Moore,  Esq.  Treas- 
urer.    An  extract  from  the  Report  follows: 

If  the  question  be  asked.  What  class  of 
men  have  done  the  most  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  in  the  world  i  the 
answer  is,  J3n  erUightenedy  evangelical  mtn- 
iftry. 

The  labors  of  others  are  not  to  be  despis- 
ed or  depreciated.  Not  a  few  have  done 
nobly.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
ministers  of  the  above  description  have  done 
more  than  all  others.  Does  this  assertion 
require  proof?  The  proof  is  various  and 
abundant.  It  is  found  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Who  were  the  men  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  trimmed  the  lamp  of  learning, 
as  well  as  lighted  the  way  to  life .'  They 
were  men  alike  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge and  piety — ^preachers  of  the  gospel. 

They  were  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  others  of  a  kindred  spirit.  They  were 
men  who  understood  how  to  move  the 
springs  of  action — how  to  touch  and  warm 
the  heart. 

And  after  an  almost  starless  night  of  a 
thousand  years,  who  awoke  the  slumbering 
mind  of  Europe — gave  to  learning  and  re- 
Kgioo  an  impulse  which  will  never  cease  to 
be  felt?  Wick]ifre,'<the  Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation,'  in  England — Luther,  In 
Germany — Zuinglius,  in  Switzerland — and 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  the  immortal 
Calvin.  These,  with  other  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  a  similar  character,  chiefly  com- 
posed that  bright  constellation  which  adorn- 
ed both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
world.  • 

And  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  God 
sifted  the  old  world  that  he  might  have 
choice  grain  to  plant  in  the  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca, whom  did  he  send  to  convert  this  wil- 
derness into  a  fruitful  field  ?  Ministers  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  religion — scholars  no 
less  than  Christians.  There  were  Colton 
and  Chauncey,  Hooker  and  Sherman,  and 
the  apostolic  Eliot.  There  were  many, 
whose  intellectual  growth  would  cast  into 
the  shade  the  saplings  of  the  present  day. 

Those  men  stood  as  pillars  of  light  to  illu- 
mine not  only  their  own  generation,  but  to 
chase  away  the  darkness  of  future  times. 
And  the  results  show  that  they  lived  not  in 
vain. 

In  confirmation  of  the  same  truth,  I 
might  also  inquire.  Who,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  country's  existence,  have 
been  the  constant  guardians  of  our  common 
schools  ?  Who,  by  their  influence  and  per- 
ieverance,  have  eatablisbed  and  iustained 


most  of  our  academies  ?  Who  have  been 
the  presidents  and  fathers  of  our  colleges  ? 

Who,  next  to  their  parents,  have  contrib- 
uted to  shape  the  characters  of  tliose  who, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  de- 
partments of  usefulness,  are  impressing 
their  image  on  the  nation  ? 

Who  have  put  in  motion  most  of  our 
moral,  religious  and  literary  presses  ? 

Who  have  written  most  of  oar  instructive 
and  valuable  books  ?  And  who  are  now 
most  active  in  waking  up  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind,  exciting  thought  in  all 
classes— from  the  infant  of  three  years  to 
the  man  of  threescore  and  ten  ? 

Let  facts  answer.  The  same  truth  is  es- 
tablii^hed  by  our  own  obiiervation. 

Who  that  has  travelled  abroad,  or  rambled 
among  our  own  hills  and  valleys,  has  failed 
to  mark  the  lights  and  shades  of  society  ? 

On  the  same  rich  soil— on  the  banks  of 
the  same  stream,  villages  and  cities  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Apparently  they 
possess  equal  advantages  for  becoming  equal- 
ly prosperous  and  happy.  But  they  are  not 
so.  While  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  are 
increasing  in  wealth,  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
in  all  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  an  enlight- 
ened and  well  regulated  community ;  those 
of  another,  are  growing  poor,  and  ignorant, 
and  vicious,  and  wretched.  The  one  village 
is  a  paradise — ^the  other  a  pandemonium. 

And  so  with  different  districts  of  the 
country  naturally  of  equal  fertility.  As  you 
pass  through  one  portion,  you  behold  the 
farmer's  neat  and  commodious  buildings^- 
the  bending  fruit  trees — the  rich  gardens — 
the  ripening  fields,  and  the  waving  mead- 
ows. Before  your  eye  is  spread  out  an 
Eden  of  plenteousness  and  beauty.  But 
pass  on  a  few  miles  and  the  scene  changes. 
Here  you  will  see  the  half-covered  cabin — 
the  old  girdled  trees  standing  around,  bare 
and  branchless;  and  the  fenceless  fields  un- 
moved by  the  plough.  Here  are  inhabi- 
tants, but  no  industry ;  none  of  the  conve- 
niences, and  very  tew  of  the  comforts  of 
life;  no  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
young;  nothing  valuable;  nothing  but  idle- 
ness, ignorance  and  vice.  Now  why  this 
difference  ?  Ye  philosophers,  tell ;  or  let 
the  infidel  speak  the  reason.  Are  ye  silent  ? 
Then  let  facts  answer.  In  that  growing  vil- 
lage, in  that  prosperous  city,  and  in  that 
flourishing  portion  of  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple enjoy  the  labors  of  an  enlightened, 
evangelical  mmisfry.  And  where  they 
have  not  this,  there  darkness  and  desolation 
prevail.  Look  over  our  country,  and  let 
the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear  the  revela- 
tions of  fact.  Facts — appalling  facts  on  this 
subject  might  be  gathered  from  under  our 
own  eye.  But  I  choose  to  take  a  single  il- 
lustration from  New  England. 

Why,  for  example,  is  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  point  of  general  knowledge,  mo- 
rality and  religion,  a  full  half-century  be- 
hind her  sister  Connecticut,  or  Maasachu« 
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setts  ?  For  the  reason  above  given.  The 
one  from  her  earliest  settlement  haj»  enjoy- 
ed the  labors  of  a  learned,  (i^odly  ministry. 
The  other,  to  a  consiidf  rabic  extent,  never. 

Hence  then  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  the  work  in  which  education  socie- 
ties are  engaged — preparing  young  men  of 
piety  and  talents  to  aid  in  enlightening  and 
cheering  this  dark  world. 

The  Western  Agency  was  formed  nearly 
four  years  ago,  and  has  now  under  its  pa- 
tronage about  eighty  young  men,  connected 
with  most  of  our  academies  and  seminaries 
of  learning. 

Of  these  youth  I  need  not  say  more,  and 
truth  forbids  that  I  should  say  less,  than 
speak  of  them  as  youth  of  high  promise. 
In  point  of  talents,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
their  instructors  that,  as  a  body,  they  are 
fully  equal  to  their  fellows.     While  their 

f»ety  is  unquestioned  in  instances  not  a  few, 
t  burns  with  a  bright  and  beneBcent  lustre. 
The  church  may  with  confidence  look  to 
them  for  her  future  missionaries — for  her 
Martyns  and  Brainerds. 

In  conclusion,  it  becomes  us  to  acknowl- 
ddge  the  smiles  of  a  kind  Providence. 

(«od  is  giving  us  the  men.  Sixteen  new 
applicants  were  received  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board.  Several  more  are  now  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  furnished  by  our  Society. 

Moreover,  God  is  giving  us  the  means. 
True,  the  last  summer  has  been  one  of  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment,  and  at  times  we 
have  feared  the  impossibility  of  redeeming 
our  pledges.  But  in  the  darkest  hour  relief 
came.  He  wfaOM  is  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
inclined  a  benevolent  individual  to  replenish 
our  treasury  by  a  donation  ot  one  thousand 
dollars.  Gratitude  demands  at  least  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  the  generous  giver,  and 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  bestows  richer 
than  golden  treasures — the  benevolent  dis- 
positions of  the  heart. 

Let  the  spirit  of  Christian  enterprize  go 
forth.  Let  the  liberal  devise  liberal  things. 
Let  the  tide  of  benevolence  roll  on ;  and 
let  the  heralds  of  salvation,  trained  up  by 
this  Society,  be  borne  upon  its  topmost 
waves  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
people,  and  tongue,  till  Zion  shall  arise  in 
her  millennial  glory,  and  sing — "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  that  publisheth  salvation;  that  saith 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! 


»f 


The  followmg  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell's 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting : 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  this  report 
may  be  printed  and  circulated  throughout 
this  great  Valley,  that  the  truths  and  facts 
it  contains,  may  be  known  to  this  whole 
community.  Such  publications  have  done 
much   to  rouse  slumbering  Christians  to 


holy  action,  and  to  urge  them  forward  in  the 
unparalleled  march  of  benevolence  in  the 
present  d»y.  The  press,  with  trumpft- 
tongue,  must  speak  louder  and  longer — till 
Christendom,  in  all  her  energies,  awakes 
for  the  salvation  of  a  world.  But  i  will 
not  enlarge  on  this  point.  Connected  as  1 
am  with  the  American  Education  Society, 
with  which  this  agency  through  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society  is  ass(>ciaied,  it 
would  naturally  be  expected,  that  on  this 
occasion  1  should  speak  particularly  on  the 
principles  and  Qperations  of  the  national 
Institution. 

This  Society,  Sir,  was  formed  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  under  the   smiles   of  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  its  efibrts  and   influence   from 
that  period  to  the  present.     It  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  received  the  approbarkm, 
prayers  and  contributions  of  a  large  ponioo 
of  the  religious  public,  and  in  this  respect 
has  far  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  its  founders.      By  its  character 
and  eflbrts,  it  has  commended  itself  to  the 
understanding  and  heart  of  the  patriot,  the 
philanthropist    and    the   Christian.      Here 
permit  me  briefly  to  state  to  this  a»erably 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Society,  in  train- 
ing young  men    for  the  gospel  niiiustry. 
That  a  person  may  receive  the  patronage  of 
this  Institution,  he  must  have  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion  in  some  evangelical  com- 
munion   at    least  six    months,   and    have 
studied  the  languages,  also,  six,  or,  at  least, 
three  months.     This  requisition  is  made  as 
a  test  of  religious  character,  and  of  talent  at 
scholarship.     When  application  is  made  for 
admission  as  a  beneficiary,  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  of  the  native  talents,  re- 
ligious character,  real  indigence  and  good 
promise  of  the  individual  making  the  appli- 
cation.   This  must  be  signed  by  his  pastor 
and  two  laymen  acquainted  with  him.    A 
certificate  of  scholarship  from  his  instruc- 
tor must  also  be  furnished.      Hcf^  then 
examined  in  these  respects,  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.    Ii  he  is  deemed 
a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  patronage 
of  the  Society,  he  is  accordingly  recom- 
mended, and  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
one  quarter.     At  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  young  man  seinds  to  the  Direc- 
tors what  is  termed  a  schedule,  containing 
a  pledge,  that  he  will  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  literary  and  theological  educatioo, 
and  also  giving  a  full  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures.    The  preading  officer  of 
the  institution  at  which  be  is,  certifies  that 
the  account  is  correct  and  that  the  individ- 
ual sustains  the  requisite  character.    An- 
other appropriation  is  then  made.    Such  a 
process  of  return  and  appropriatioii  takes 
place  once  a  quarter,  so  long  a^  the  young 
man  is  connected  with  the  Society.    A  note 
is  taken  for  the  money  loaned,  without  Inter- 
est, till  a  certain  period  after  Ibe  benefidery 
enten  tbe  B^aa/iij%  siring  him  auAcient 
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time  to  earn  the  money  and  liquidate  the 
debt.  Thia  he  is  expected  to  do,  unless  he 
should  engage  in  ibreign  or  home  missions, 
or  settle  in  some  feeble  society  with  a  sal- 
ary insufficient  to  enable  him  to  refund  ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  his  notes  may  be  can- 
celled in  whole  or  in  part,  as  circumstances 
shall  indicate  to  be  duty.  Pastoral  super- 
vision is  also,  to  a  greater  or  lesn  degree, 
regularly  exercised  over  the  beneficiaries 
by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Such  is  the 
course  pursued  by  this  Institution  in  training 
young  men  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  from  this  brief  out- 
line, I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society  is  well  adapted  to 
promote  the  best  Interests  of  the  church. 
Its  effects  are  happy  in  producing  union 
and  fellowithip.  It  was  formed  on  principles 
truly  liberal,  and  by  these  it  has  been  gov- 
erned. It  is  sectarian  neither  in  name, 
nature,  nor  operations.  Its  name  is  Amer- 
ican, having  no  respect  to  sect.  Its  princi- 
ples are  catholic,  embracing  all  communions 
of  evangelical  sentiments.  Its  operations 
are  general,  it  has  the  past  year  received 
contributions  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  assisted  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred young  men  of  different  denominations 
at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  so  constituted,  that  it  can 
apply  principles  and  adopt  measures,  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  community  through- 
out the  wnole  land.  It  can  operate  as  well 
in  the  west  as  in  the  east ;  as  well  in  the 
south  as  in  the  north.  It  institutes  no  in- 
quiry respecting  denominational  Shibboleths, 
but  only  respecting  the  grand  essentials  of 
the  gospel.  Its  characteristic  features  re- 
semble those  of  the  Bible  Society,  Tract 
Society,  and  Sabbath  School  Society.  It 
overlooks  minor  differences  of  opinion,  and 
represents  the  body  of  Christ  as  a  seamless 
garment.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion is  the  same,  a  similarity  of  views,  feel- 
ings and  affections  in  the  ministry,  will  be 
produced.  This  circumstance  will  serve  to 
remove  sectional  differences,  and  jealousies. 
Thus  the  Society  is  a  twnd  of  union  and 
fellowship  between  the  different  evangeli- 
cal denominations  of  Christians,  and  also 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian 
community.  And  it  is  not  only  happy  in 
its  immediate  effects,  but  it  is  calculated  to 
look  down  through  the  vista  of  time  to  the 
day  of  niillenntal  glory. 

This  Society,  Mr.  President,  is  also  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
church,  as  it  will  raise  up  a  talented,  learned 
and  devotedly  pious  ministry.  Its  rules  are 
such,  that  it  cannot  assist  any  who  do  not 
possess  respectable  native  talents,  good 
scholarship,  and  hopeful  piety.  Of  these  a 
certificate  is  required  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion and  every  three  months  afterwards. 
The  young  man  gives  a  pledge  at  the  outset, 
that  he  will  go  through  a  thorough  prepara^ 


tory  course  of  education,  that  is,  if  he  is  in  the 
first  stage,  he  will  take  a  regular  collegiate 
and  theological  course,  or  if  he  is  in  the 
second  stage,  he  will  regularly  close  his 
collegiate  studies,  and  pursue  the  usual 
course  of  studies  in  divinity,  or  if  he  is  at- 
tending to  his  theological  pursuits,  he  will 
regularly  attend  to  them  for  three  years. 
Thus  the  Society  is  calculated  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  ministerial  education,  to 
raise  up  men  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
language,  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  and  God's  government,  accurate 
reasoners,  and  sound  theologians.  It  is 
very  important,  that  the  ministers  of  Jesus 
should  sustain  this  character,  for  a  cause  is 
usually  associated  with  its  advocates.  This 
is  peculiiirly  the  case  with  Christianity.  It 
is  true  there  may  be  graduated  dunces ;  but 
such  could  not  have  received  assistance 
from  this  Society.  There  may  be  educated 
men  who  have  doubtful,  or  professedly  no 
piety;  but  such  could  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  charities  of  this  Institution. 
A  thoroughly  educated  ministry  is  more 
needful  for  the  feeble  societies,  in  these 
western  regions,  than  for  the  large  and 
regular  parishes  in  the  older  States.  If 
there  must  be  any  half-educated  ministers. 
Sir,  let  us  have  them  in  New  England. 
They  will  do  better  thero  than  they  can  iu 
this  great  Valley,  reaching  from  the  Alle- 
ghany to  the  Rockv  Mountains,  and  from 
the  north-western  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  where  there  is  so  much,  that  is  crude 
and  antichristian  ;  and  that  must  be  opposed, 
not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  at  the 
point  of  **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God."  It  is  more  difficult  to 
take  a  citadel,  than  to  maintain  and  defend 

one  when  in  possession. ^There  are 

exceptions  to  these  remarks  in  regard  to  aa 
educated  ministry.  There  are  some  valua- 
ble self-taught  ministers.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott, 
and  Andrew  Fuller,  who  were  men  of 
much  theilogical  learning.  But  such  in- 
stances are  rare. — A  venerable  father  in 
the  ministry  once  remarked  to  me :  "I 
think  too  much  is  said  in  favor  of  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  I  believe  that  some  men 
who  have  never  been  to  college,  may  be 
useful  miitisters  of  Jesus  Christ."  I  knew 
very  well  the  reason  of  his  feelings  and 
remarks.  He  is  an  excellent  minister,  but 
one  of  those,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to  have  been  thoroughly  educated  for  their 
profession.  I  replied,  "  So  do  1  believe  that 
some  men  may  be  useful  ministers  of  Je^us 
Christ  without  a  public  education ;  but  they 
would  be  much  more  useful  with  one. 
Suppose  that  you  are  the  first  minister  in 
the  State  without  a  thorough  systematic 
education,  with  such  you  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  first  minister  in  the  United 
States  and  done  vastly  mare  for  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer."  Clergymen  never  re- 
grot  that  they  have  so  much  knowledge. 
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but  they  frequently  lament  that  they  have 
eo  httle.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
more  a  man  possesses,  if  it  be  sanctified, 
the  better.  And  be  it  remembered,  "  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge."  It  must  be 
obtained  by  dint  of  etfort.  We  hear  much 
of  the  march  of  mind  and  of  science  in  the 
present  day.  Be  this  so  or  not,  I  am  sure. 
Sir,  that  there  is  not  only  a  march,  but  a 
rush  of  feeling,  especially  in  these  Western 
States,  and  unless  the  great  mass  of  society 
is  instructed,  and  their  instruction  is  impreg- 
nated with  religion,  there  will  be  a  mighty 
whirlwind,  which  will,  like  a  besom  ol  de- 
struction, sweep  away  every  thing  that  is 
fair  and  beautiful.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  learned 
and  pious  ministry.  Such  a  ministry  the 
Education  Society  is  raising  up,  and,  in  this 
way,  it  will  greatly  bless  Zion,  and  do  much 
to  effect  a  marvellous  transformation  in  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  West. 
— On  my  way  to  this  city,  as  I  passed  along 
beside  the  Niagara  river,  1  saw  upon 
Queenstown  Heights,  a  marble  monument 
to  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
and  the  civil  and  military  services  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  Now,  Sir,  there  should 
be  erected,  throughout  this  whole  region, 
a  monument  more  durable  than  marble  or 
brass,  which  should  tell  to  posterity  not 
your  civil  virtues  nor  military  prowess,  but 
your  ardent  attachment  to  literature  and 
religion,  that  "  generations  yet  unborn  may 
arise  and  call  you  blessed."  To  accomplish 
this,  institutions  of  learning  and  piety  must 
be  established  and  maintained  on  puritanical 
principles.  Thus  this  immense  Central 
Valley  maybe  sanctified  and  saved,  llie 
pilgrims  of  New  England  understood  this. 
Hence  they  early  erected  institutions  of 
learning,  and  dedicatee^  them  to  Christ  and 
the  church.  And  hence,  probably  there  is 
more  good  moral  power  in  New  England, 
than  among  any  equal  number  of  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  Society,  moreover,  is  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  church,  as  it  will 
train  up  an  order  of  ministers  who  possess 
the  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  An 
indolent  and  prodigal  ministry  is  a  curse 
to  the  church.  If  the  time  ever  existed, 
when  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  of  Jesus 
to  live  in  luxury  and  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  a  cold  and  sluggish  manner,  or  not 
to  do  it  at  all  as  he  pleased,  it  surely  does 
not  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium.    The  Romish  reli- 

fion  may  be  maintained  and  extended  by 
esuitical  practises;  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion may  be  propagated  by  the  sword ;  but 
pure  Christianity  can  never  be  diffused  in 
either  of  these  ways.  The  ministers  of 
Jesus,  would  they  promote  the  cause  of 
their  Master,  roust  labor,  and  toil,  and  prac- 
tise self-denial.  The  Education  Society  is 
calculated  to  raise  up  men  who  will  endure 
such  services  and  privations.    Its  operations 


are  salutary,  as  it  inspires  a  spirit  of  iode- 
pendence,  by  assisting  young  men  to  help 
themselves ;  as  it  induces  habits  of  frugality 
and  industry,  by  furnishing  to  its  benefi- 
ciaries only  a  partial  support—- enough  to 
keep  them  from  despondency  and  excite 
them  to  activit}'— enough  to  carry  them  for- 
ward with  their  own  exertions.  This,  too, 
is  granted  them  in  the  way  of  parentaJ  loan, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  charities  of  the 
present  age. 

When  the  Society,  Sir,  commenced  its 
operations,  it  paid  the  expenses  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries. But  it  was  soon  found,  that  this 
course  would  never  answer ;  for  the  bills  of 
the  beneficiaries  increased  from  year  to 
year,  "  grew  with  their  growth."  This  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  The  next  course  adopted  was  to  give 
the  young  men  a  certain  sum,  as  much  only 
as  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necesary. 
But  this  plan  did  not  succeed,  for  they  woukl 
involve  themselves  in^iebt,  perhaps  nearly 
as  much  as  they  would  have  done  if  no  as- 
sistance had  been  rendered  them.  In  this 
way  one  grand  design  of  the  Institution  was 
frustrated.  Upon  this,  the  Directors  be- 
came discouraged,  fearing  that  the  Society 
would  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  ot>- 
ject,  as  all  other  societies  of  a  similar  nature 
had  done  ;  and  they  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  different  colleges,  and 
a  large  number  of  laymen,  acquainted  with 
the  education  of  youth,  requesting  their 
opinion  on  this  subject  The  answer  gen- 
erally returned  was.  Adopt  the  loaning  sys- 
tem. A  large  proportion  of  the  beneficiaries 
also  signified  their  desire,  that  this  course 
might  be  pursued.  Accordingly  it  was 
adopted,  and  the  effects  have  been  m(^ 
happy.  Eighteen  years'  experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  the  course,  and  the  only 
course  which  can  with  safety  be  pursued. 
And  here  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  New  England,  where  this  method  of 
education  has  been  most  fully  tested,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  single  clergyman  or  layman, 
friendly  to  charitable  education,  who  does 
not  approve  the  plan.  A  clergyman  of  hi^h 
distinction,  who  some  years  since,  was  a 
professor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  remarked 
to  me  in  conversation,  "  I  have  always  ad- 
mired the  wisdom  of  the  loaning  system, 
adopted  by  the  American  Education  Society. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  indus- 
try and  economy  in  the  beneficiaries.  I 
was  once  concerned  in  the  distribution  of 
some  charity  funds  at  a  college.  The 
students  who  were  the  recipients,  asked 
for  and  received  more  and  more  every 
year,  till  the  funds  would  sustain  but  about 
seven  individuals.  These  funds  you  will 
remember,  were  bestowed  as  an  entire 
charity.  The  almoners  of  this  bounty  per- 
ceived that  this  procedure  would  (ail  to  ac' 
complish  the  object  in  view,  as  but  few  in' 
dividuals  would  be  aided,  and  those  ten 
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would  be  injured  rather  than  benefited. 
They,  Iherelore,  concluded  to  adopt,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Education  Society,  the 
loaning  system.  Ihis  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect. One  beneficiary  said  that  he  owned  a 
small  farm,  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
sell  or  mortgage  it,  and  obtain  money  in  this 
way  to  sustain  himself.  Another  said  he 
had  conversed  with  his  father,  and  that  he 
had  told  him  if  he  could  not  receive  aid  from 
the  funds  of  the  college,  but  by  loan  in  the 
usual  way,  he  would  try  to  assist  him  him- 
self. A  third  observed  he  would  keep 
school  and  make  extra  efibrts  and  so,  if  pos- 
sible, do  without  any  more  assistance.  And 
a  fourth  thought  he  would  endeavor  to  get 
along  with  about  half  the  usual  sum.  The 
result  was  that  instead  of  helping  seven,  we 
assisted  about  twenty ;  for  when  the  loaning 
system  was  adopted,  many  pious  young  men 
in  indigent  circumstances  came  and  hired 
money  as  of  a  banking  institution,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, economy,  and  industry.  The 
loaning  system  of  your  Society,  I  have  ever 
admired,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  come 
down  from  above.'* 

The  Education  Society,  as  it  stimulates  to 
industry,  must  be  considered  as  fostering 
Idanual  Labor  Institutions.  Indeed  it  has 
probably  done  more  for  their  establishment 
by  what  it  has  published,  and  by  the  pat- 
ronage it  has  furnished  in  its  beneficiaries, 
than  any  publication,  or  all  publications 
.combined,  or  any  body  of  men  whatever. 
It  views  these  Institutions  as  subsidiary  in 
the  blessed  work  of  training  men  for  the 
ministry,  by  preserving  their  constitution, 
health,  and  lives,  and  by  furnishing  pecu- 
niary assistance  sufficient  to  excite  to  labo- 
rious activity. 

The  American  Education  Society,  Sir,  is 
calculated  in  its  discipline  to  promote  the 
corporeal,  mental,  and  spiritual  interests  of 
the   young  men  under  its  care,  and   thus 

Srove  a  blessing  to  the  church.  By  inducing 
abits  of  temperance,  economy  and  indus- 
try, it  will  brh)g  forward  for  the  ministry 
men  of  health  and  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor.  They  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  possess 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, — be  men  of 
bone,  and  muscle,  and  nerve,  who  will  en- 
dure hardness  as  good  soldiers — men  of  such 
entire  consecration  to  Christ  and  the  church, 
that  they  would  go  to  the  stake  should  God 
call  them  to  it — men  of  the  spirit  of  White- 
field,  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  convert- 
ing thousands;  of  Buchanan,  who  shall 
penetrate  the  heart  of  India  for  its  sanctifi- 
cation  ;  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Who  shall  devise 
plana  that  shall  move  the  world.  Such 
physical  and  mental  discipline,  as  is  enjoined 
by  this  Society,  would,  I  had  almo^tt  said, 
create  a  body  and  mind  too,  and  preserve 
both.  Were  the  beneficiaries  to  comply 
fully  with  its  requisitions,  we  should  no 
more  hear  of  dyspepsy  among  them  than  we 
should  of  suicide.    Now 

VOL.  Tl. 


"  Mine  ear  is  pained 
My  toul  is  lick  with  every  duy*«  report*' 

of  youth  in  a  course  of  education  sacrificed 
by  premature  disease  and  death,  through 
inactivity  and  neglect  of  proper  exercise. 

Tlie  practice  of  Pastoral  supervision,  by 
personal  visitation  and  religious  conference 
and  prayer,  and  by  epistolary  correspondence, 
is  well  adapted  to  promote  in  the  benefi- 
ciaries deep  toned  piety — piety  like  that  of 
Edwards,  Brainerd,  and  Payson.  And  may 
it  not  be  hoped,  that  men,  thus  trained,  will 
be  ministers  after  the  model  of  the  primitive 
age,  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  church 
require — *'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith,"  like  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  nature  and 
efi'ects  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
And  should  not  such  an  institution  receive 
the  cordial  support  of  the  friends  of  Zion  ? 
Will  not  the  consideration  of  what  it  has 
already  accomplished,  and  what  it  may  be 
expected  to  accomplish  in  time  to  come,  in- 
sure it  patronage  ?  Besides  the  happy  in- 
fluence it  has  had  on  the  ministers  and 
churches  who  have  sustained  its  operations, 
it  has  assisted  nearly  two  thousand  persons 
in  their  preparation  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Of  these,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  have  entered  the  ministry.  Thirty 
or  forty  of  them  have  been  employed  in  dif- 
fusing the  light  of  salvation  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism  ;  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty have  labored  as  missionaries  in  our  own 
beloved  country ;  and  most  of  the  others 
have  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Shall  1  tell  you,  Sir,  what  ninety- 
two  of  them  have  done  since  they  com- 
menced preparation  for  the  ministry  ?  From 
particular  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that 
they  have  taught  schools  and  academies 
201  years ;  instructed  26,865  children  and 
youth  ;  have  been  instrumental  of  183  revi- 
vals of  religion,  and  of  the  hopeful  conver- 
sion of  about  20,000  souls,  each  soul,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
more  value  than  worlds.  They  have  in- 
structed in  Sabbath  schools,  Bible  and  the- 
ological classes,  14,800  individuals.  They 
preach  the  gospel  statedly  to  40,000  souls. 
The  contributions  for  the  various  benevo- 
lent purposes  made  in  one  year  in  their 
farishes  amounted  to  upwards  of  $16,000. 
f  ninety- two  of  these  ministers  have  ac- 
complished all  this  for  the  church,  what 
have  the  five  or  six  hundred  done  ?  Tongue 
cannot  express,  imagination  cannot  conceive. 
The  Society  during  the  year  ending  May 
last,  aided  807.  It  is  the  present  year  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  about  1,000,  and  its 
operations  will  no  doubt  continue  to  enlarge. 
A  prospective  view  of  them  roust  excite 
feelings  of  admiring  gratitude.  The  happy 
results  can  never  be  fully  known  until  seen 
by  the  light  of  eternity.  And  can  a  society 
which  has  done  so  much  for  Zion,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  do  incomparably  more,  faijt 
of  support  in  a  land  of  free  Institutions  \  Uk  % 
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land  effulgent  with  the  beamt  of  gospel 
light  and  love — a  land  which  ia  the  glory  of 
all  lands?  No,  Sir,  it  cannot.  We  have 
only  to  present  this  cause  to  the  churches 
and  they  will  sustain  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed  that  all  Christians  will  lend 
their  aid  for  its  support.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  some  denominational  and  sectional 
societies,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  there 
should  be.  But  we  see  not  why  the  great 
mass  may  not  afford  this  Society  their  pat- 
ronage. And  if  there  is  at  aoy  time  a  de- 
ficiency of  funds  in  one  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, aid  must  be  received  from  other  quar- 
ters. Being  a  resident  of  New  England,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  in  her  name. 
W«re  it  necessary  I  doubt  not,  that  that  por- 
tion of  our  country  would  double  her  sub- 
scriptions the  present  year.  She  has  re- 
sources to  do  it.  Massachusetts  alone  has 
given  to  this  Society  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded,  that  she  will  give  far 
more  the  next  subsequent  eighteen  years. 
If  New  England  furnishes  the  West  with 
some  of  her  best  ministers  for  the  support 
of  your  churches  and  your  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions,  surely  she  will  not 
withhold  pecuniary  aid.  This  remark  will, 
also,  emphatically  apply  in  respect  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  why  enlarge  ? 
It  is  our  whole  country  that  is  to  sustain, 
and  be  benefited  by,  this  cause.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  East  will  implore  as- 
sistance from  the  West.  While  casting  my 
eyes  over  this  immense  Valley,  2,400  miles 
in  length,  and  1,200  in  breadth,  and  viewing 
your  mighty  Mississippi  and  its  noble  tribu- 
taries, the  unparalleled  richness  of  your  soil, 
and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  sustenance 
and  property  by  land,  water  and  steam,  I 
am  lost  in  admiration  of  this  western  world 
— of  its  present  and  prospective  extent, 
wealth  and  power — greatness  and  glory. 
As  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  East  and 
spread  her  beams  of  effulgence  to  these 
goinn  down  of  the  sun,  and  as  rays  of  light 
and  love  are  now  from  this  goodly  land  re- 
flected upon  benighted  portions  of  the  east- 
ern hemisphere ;  so  the  American  Education 
Society  commenced  its  operations  in  the 
East,  and  has  extended  its  influence  to  the 
West,  and  when  years  shall  have  rolled 
away,  the  state  of  society  may  be  reversed, 
and  the  Eastern  States  may  depend,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  on*  the  Western  for  the 
light  of  life  and  salvation,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy. 

I  close  these  protracted  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  by  only  saying.  Let  this  exten- 
sive and  increasing  Institution  be  carried 
forward  as  it  has  been,  and  bless  the  church 
as  it  promises  to  do,  and  when  the  angel 
shall  anounce  "It  is  done,"  "The  king- 
doms of  this  world  have  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,"  then 
will  it  appear  that  the  American  Education 
Society  has  been  odb  of  Jie  grand  instru- 


ments of  converting  flie  world,  and  coorani- 
mating  the  blessed  period  of  millennial 
glory. 

Western  Reserve  Brakch    of    the 
American  Education  Societt. 

The  fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  Oct.  14,  1833,  at  Detroit, 
Michigan  Territory,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve  Synod. 
The  report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by 
tlie  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark,  Secretary.  The 
Synod  and  assembly  of  people  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Judaon  of  Mi- 
lan, Nash  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Sheldon,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell  of  Boston. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  are,  Rev.  Alvan 
Nash,  President,  Rev.  A.  R.  Clark,  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Walter  Wright,  Treasurer. 
From  the  Report,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  gratitnde  to  God, 
that  the  directors  are  permitted  to  meet 
their  brethren  and  friends  on  this  anniver- 
sary,  under  circumstances  so  well  calcuisr 
led  to  inspire  new  hopes,  and  to  excite  to 

great  zeal  and  activity  in  the  grand  work 
lat  is  before  them. 

The  year  past,  however,  has  been  one  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  mercies. 

in  the  march  of  death  through  onr  land, 
the  grave  has  closed  over  one  of  the  most 
promising  sons  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Education  Society ;  not,  however,  until 
he  had  faithfully  finished  the  work  as- 
signed him,  and  was  prepared  to  com- 
mence his  everlasting  song  in  heaven. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Central 
Africa  as  a  missionary,  be  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  pestilence,  which  has  cut 
down  its  thousands  and  millions  in  both 
hemispheres. 

The  name  of  Joseph  W.  Barr  will  ever 
adorn  the  pages  of  this  Society's  history, 
and  will  long  be  associated  with  the  bWs- 
sings  which  this  Society  has  and  will  vet 
confer  upon  a  dying  world.  On  our  last 
anniversary  high  hopes  were  expressed  of 
the  distinguished  usefulness  to  which  this 
lamented  beneficiary  was  destined.  The 
directors  however  suggested,  that  conaider- 
ing  the  perils  connec.ted  with  his  mission, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  going,  he  might  early  nil  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  still 
tliey  confidently  believed,  that,  shonld  this 
be  the  case,  his  death  would  exert  an  infln- 
ence  on  the  church  at  home,  and  excite  her 
to  doable  her  efforts  to  extend  the  bleasinfs 
of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen — and  woold  Ee 
the  means  of  raisiiig  up  and  sending  fbttfa 
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manj  miBsionaries  to  pour  the  light  of  eal' 
-vation  upon  the  untold  millions  ot  benighted 
Africa. 

But  ^e  had  scarcely  dried  up  our  tears 
and  Africa  ceased  her  mourning,  when  a 
deeper  wound  was  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of 
death,  which  caused  these  tears  ^^^in  to 
flow,  with  overwhelming  ffrief  This  So- 
ciety, together  with  a  deeply  afflicted  fam- 
ily— a  numerous  circle  or  friends — the 
Christian  community  at  large,  and  a  grow- 
ing and  highly  promising  literary  institu- 
tion, have  sJl  lieen  recently  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one,  who  was  beloved  wherever 
known,  and  the  energies  of  whose  mind 
were  all  enlisted,  till. the  last  sand  of  hfe 
was  run,  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men. 

He,  who,  from  the  first  organization  of 
this  Societji,  had  been  accustomed  to  pre- 
side in  its  deliberations,  and  those  of  the 
Board,  is  now  moving  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
naefulness  above. 

Charles  B.  Storrs,  a  name  that  will  ever 
be  associated  with  the  first  history  of  this 
Society,  and  with  the  interests  of  learning, 
religion,  and  benevolence,  throughout  this 
part  of  the  West,  is  no  more  ! 

No  more  shall  we  enjoy  his  counsels  on 
earth!  No  more  shall  we  listen  to  those 
burning  words  and  soul-stirring  thoughts, 
which  were  wont  to  fall  from  his  lips  !  His 
eyes  are  now  closed  in  death  !  On  the  15th 
of  September,  "as  it  began  to  dawn  to- 
wards the  first  day  of  the  week,"  his  spirit 
burst  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  entered 
upon  an  eternal  Sabbath  of  rest  in  heaven. 

The  number  of  young  men  assisted  dur- 
ing the  year  was  48;  and  the  receipts  of 
money  in  the  treasury  for  the  same  time 
were  $3,372  9Q. 

Demand*  ftr  increased  effOriM. 
Events  in  Divine  Providence  indicate 
that  God  is  about  to  do  a  great  work  in  the 
earth.  His  word  is  beginning  to  run,  and 
be  glorified,  and  causes  are  in  successful 
operation,  which  will  ere  long  extend  their 
saving  influence  to  nations  and  kingdoms 
that  have  hitherto  efiectually  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  the  political 
revolutions  which  are  succeeding  each 
other  from  time  to  time  are  more  or  less 
farorable  to  the  spread  of  intellectual  sci- 
ence, and  of  divine  truth.  Governments 
are  becoming  modified — restrictions  thrown 
off--and  old  systems  of  idolatry  are  sufl^er- 
inff,  if  not  an  entire  overthrow,  a  debility 
an^  inefliciency  which  are  always  connect- 
ed with  the  last  stages  of  decline.  Conse- 
quently new  fields,  white  for  the  harvest, 
are  constantly  spreading  out  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  inviting 
tne  missionary  to  enter  in  and  reap.  The 
calls  for  devoted  embassadors  of  Cnrist  are 
waxing  louder  and  louder.  The  Macedo- 
nian cry  from  the  millions  in  pagan  night 
is  coming  over  the  waters  on  every  breeze, 
and  bes^ehing  with  an  importunity  that 
takes  no  deniaE 


The  voice  of  Providence — ^the  command 
of  the  ascended  Saviour — the  groans  of  dy- 
ing heathen — oil  speak  to  every  disciple  of 
Christ,  in  language  the  most  affecting,  and 
the  most  decisive,  *' preach  the  gositel  to 
every  creature."  And  the  church  is  be- 
ginning to  respond  to  these  calls.  Chris- 
tians are  beginning  to  embrace,  in  their 
plans,  their  efforts,  tlieir  desires,  and  their 
prayers,  an  entire  world.  It  would  seem 
that  no  class  of  community,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  will  long  be  overlooked  in  their 
benevolent  regards.  There  is  beginning 
to  be  an  interest  felt — and  an  effort  com- 
menced by  the  church  that  increases  with 
every  succeeding  year,  and  which  will 
never  cease  until  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
subjugated  to  Christ. 

For  proof  of  these  statements,  look  at  the 
Bible  Society,  aiming  to  carry,  within  a 
definite  period,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  the  habitation  of  every  human  be- 
ing. Look  at  the  Tract  Society,  feeling  its 
way  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
endeavoring  to  scatter  its  leaves  of  salva- 
tion among  the  entire  population  of  the 
earth.  Look  at  the  Sunday  School  Society, 
exerting  its  noble  effoi-ts  to  bring  the  youtn- 
ful  population  of  the  globe  under  the  re- 
freshing and  saving  influence  of  the  Bible. 
And  look  at  the  missionary  enterprize, 
which,  commenced  by  our  Lord,  is  to  ex- 
tend until  the  feet  of  those  who  publish  the 
gospel  of  peace  shall  stand  on  every  moun- 
tain and  hill,  and  the  whole  world  shall 
be  brought  under  the  reign  of  King  Em- 
manuel. But  these  enterprizes  will  be  re- 
tarded unless  ministers  and  missionaries  in 
increasing  numbers  are  rapidly  furnished. 
They  are  even  now  embarrassed  for  want 
of  men.  The  calls  of  Providence,  as  in- 
terpreted by  missionary  societies,  are  ur^ 
gent  for  one  thousanu  devoted  and  well 
educated  men  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
heatlien.  But  where  art  the  men  to  be 
found  .^  where  art  the  1,OOU  missionaries 
who  are  ready  to  go  to  tlie  heathen  P  The 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  cannot  find 
them.  They  have  recently  made  dili^nt 
search  in  the  principal  tlieological  semina- 
ries of  our  land,  and  also  among  the  pastora 
of  our  churches,  for  64  missionaries  only,  a 
number  which,  in  their  judgment,  must  be 
sent  out  this  year,  ^seeing  that  there  are 
openings  in  heathen  lands  Tor  the  labors  of 
1,000,)  and  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  one  half  of'^  sixty-four.  And  the 
number  that  will  be  demanded  next  year 
will  probably  be  over  100 — the  year  after 
300— the  following  year  500— and  the  year 
after  1,000.  And  where  art  the  men.'  This 
is  a  serious  question,  and  one  that  should 
be  well  pondered,  by  all  who  are  praying 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  looking  for 
the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  in  looking  at  this 
question  and  the  facts  connected  with  it, 
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have  pablicly  intimated  that  their  onlj 
hope  under  God,  for  a  supply  of  missiona- 
ries, lies  in  Education  Societies.  To  them 
they  have  hitherto  looked ;  and  from  them 
it  is  that  they  have  received  a  large  share 
of  their  missionaries.  The  churches  in  our 
land  also,  are  calling  for  pastors.  They 
have  long  and  repeatedly  sent  up  this  cry 
to  the  domestic  missionary  societies,  who 
have  likewise  looked,  and  do  still  look  to 
Education  Societies,  as  tlie  principal  source 
from  which  they  can  expect  men  to  go 
and  break  unto  these  churches  tlie  bread 
of  life. 

These  facts  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the 
object  of  our  association.  And  by  them 
every  friend  of  the  Redeemer  is  imperiously 
called  upon  to  lend  his  prayers  and  efforts 
that  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  harvest 
of  the  Lord  may  be  speedily  and  greatly 
multiplied.  And  there  is  no  time  for  delay. 
Revivals  are  multiplying  and  furnishing 
many  promising  young  men,  who,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  cry  that  comes  from  the  four 
winds,  and  increases  in  urgency  every 
moment  for  laborers,  are  saying  to  the 
churches,  here  are  we,  send  us.  And  shall 
the  churches  refuse  their  aid.^  Shall  we 
Bay  to  these  young  men,  we  cannot  help 
you?  Shall  we  run  this  fearful  hazard, 
and  thus  prolong  the  intervening  years, 
before  the  millennial  morn  shall  break  upon 
this  dark  world.'  No;  rather  let  us  re- 
double our  efforts.  Time  is  rapidly  on  the 
win^— our  companions  in  tlie  service  of 
Christ  are  dropping  one  afler  anoUier  in 
quick  succession  into  the  grave — and  our 
turn  also  will  soon  come.  The  heathen 
arc  dyin^  by  scores  daily,  and  fearful  in- 
deed willbe  our  account  to  Grod,  unless  we 
Sut  £9Tth  every  effort  in  our  power,  to 
ispel  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  between 
them  and  the  ^rave,  and  pour  in  upon  them 
the  cheering  light  and  comforting  hopes  of 
the  gospel.  We  must  atoake — the  church 
must  awake — every  disciple  of  Christ  must 
awake  to  the  command  of  tiieir  Lord,  "  go 
ye  into  all  Uie  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature" — all  who  bear  tlie  Chris- 
tian name  must  labor  without  cessation  for 
the  bringing  forth  of  that  day  when  great 
shall  be  the  company  of  preachers,  and 
"  the  song  shall  be  heard  on  every  hill,  and 
echoed  through  every  valley — how  beauti- 
ful upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  ^ood  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  lliy  God  reigneth.*' 


An  account  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Indiana  Branch  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Quarterly  Journal. 


^ ''  All  the  members  of  Union  College  have 
mgoBd  a  pledg*  of  entiro  abstinence  from  ardent 


npirits,  to  be  bindior  during  the  whole  of  their 
college  coarse:  and  we  trust,  lo  be  acted  upon 
during  hie.  They  have  addressed  a  circular  to 
other  colleges  and  academies  soliciting  co- 
operation ill  the  cause.  'J'here  have  been  ad- 
mitied  lo  Union  College  during*  ibe  first  terra  of 
the  present  collegiate  year,  90  students." 


NE^D  OF  FUNDS. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  this 
quarter  by  the  American  and  Presbyterian 
Education  Societies  to  663  young  men, 
70  of  whom  were  new  applicants.  The 
amount  of  money  appropriated  to  benefi- 
ciaries is  $  12,G34.  It  would  be  ungrateful 
not  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  Society.  So  late  as  July  1827,  it  is 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Register  and 
Journal :  ^'  The  Board  held  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  Boston  on  the  11th  instanL 
Sixteen  new  applications  for  aid  were  pre> 
sented,  and  fourteen  young  men  were  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  probation  for  the 
usual  term.  This  is  a  larger  number  than 
has  occurred  for  nearly  two  years  past  at  a 
similar  meeting.  2,369  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  149  young  men,  belonging  to  11 
Colleges  and  as  many  Academies.*'  At 
that  time  the  new  apphcations  for  aid  were 
14 ;  now  they  arc  70.  Then  in  the  whole 
there  were  149  applications  from  22  In- 
stitutions; now  tliere  are  6G3  from  101 
Institutions.  Then  tlie  Society  was  called 
upon  to  appropriate  f(2,3(>9;  now  it  is 
called  upon  to  appropriate  $12,634.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Society  is  aiding  the 
present  year  about  one  thousand  young 
men  preparing  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Such  has  been  the  enlargement  of 
this  Society  within  a  few  years  past.  The 
demands  on  its  funds  are  now  very  great 
and  they  are  increasing.  Hitherto  the  in- 
stitution has  been  wonderfully  sostained. 
Christians  have  liberally  contributed  to  its 
funds. 

At  times,  however,  its  pecuniary  circum- 
stances have  been  embarrassed.  At  oHe 
time  it  was  involved  in  a  debt  of  more  than 
12,000  dollars.  But  the  churches  arose  in 
their  benevolence,  for  its  relief.  It  is  now 
laboring  under  a  debt  of  nearly  6,000  dol- 
lars. Shall  this  debt  be  continued  ?  Will 
Christians  hold  back  their  patronage  ?  Shall 
the  claims  of  this  Society  be  unheeded  ? 
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experience  and  ChriBtian  faith  ny,  No. 
It  has  lor  some  time  past  been  the  solemn 
purpose  of  the  Booid  of  Directors,  to  avoid, 
if  pouible,  being  embairassed  witb  debt. 

But  what  shoald  be  done !  To  the 
joung  men  who  were  already  under  Ihe 
patroDSge  of  the  Society,  the  Directon 
could  not  my,  '  We  cannot  afford  you  fur- 
ther help— you  must  give  up  jour  fond 
hope  of  bearing  the  ntessage  of  solvation  to 
perishing  sinneis,  and  lelum  to  jonr  for- 
mer occupations.'  In  the  name  of  the 
churches,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Im- 
manuel,  the  Board  had  giTen  a  pledge,  and 
thej  felt  bound  to  redeem  it.  Other  young 
men  too,  of  promise,  whom,  it  wbi  believed, 
God  had  renewed  by  his  grace,  and  had 
inapiied  with  an  ardent  dcure  to  be  useful 
in  promoting  the  nlvation  of  men,  by  dis' 
pensing  the  everlasting  gocpel,  have  pre- 
sented themselves  tor  the  help  granted  by 
the  Institution.  These  also  hare  received 
asaiatance.  How  could  the  directors  do 
otherwise,  than  to  make  the  ntual  appro- 
priations to  them,  when  God  was  distinctly 
■aying  by  bis  providence,  Taiie  these 
young  men  and  train  them  up  for  the 
ministry  of  my  word  ;  when  the  eiy  from 
the  Missionary  Societies  was  heard  with 
great  importunity,  Whom  shall  we  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  ua  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West ;  and  when  so  many  of  our 
churches,  some  of  them  the  most  able  and 
respectable  in  the  land,  are  heard  pleading. 
Give  us  pastors  or  we  languish  and  die.' 
In  the  name  of  the  King  of  Zion, the  Board 
have  pven  aid  to  these  young  men  ]  in  the 
name  of  the'churches  they  have  done  it; 
and  in  the  name  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died  they  have  done  it.  And  now  Ihey 
appeal  to  (he  religious  community  for  help. 
They  entreat  you,  as  men,  as  philanlhro- 
phiats,  as  patriots,  as  Christians,  to  give 
them  jour  sympathy,  your  prayers,  your 
charities.  They  do  this  Uie  more  fe^ently 
and  importunately,  when  they  look  abroad 
upon  the  country  and  see  the  moral  ma- 
chinery in  operation — the  establishment  of 
Sabbath  schools,  and  Bible  classes,  the 
ical  and  faithfulness  of  Christians  and  min- 
isters, and  the  abundant  means  of  grace, 
emplojed  fbr  the  convenioa  of  sonls ;  and, 


above  all,  when  they  see  the  cofnona 
efTuuona  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  con- 
sequent revivals  of  religion  which  have 
prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  ths 
other  ;  and  multitudes  of  young  men  flock- 
ing to  the  stajidard  of  Christ,  many  of 
whom  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  sacred  ministry,  and  are  saying  to  the 
eliurches.  Here  are  we — send  us.  Who 
can  refrain  from  bearing  a  part  in  doing  itf 
A  host  might  be  raised  up  to  preach  the 
gospel  unto  a  dying  world,  could  funds  be 
procured  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  Let  every  Christian  and  Chria- 
tian  minister  ponder  this  well  (nd  act  in 
view  of  the  retributions  of  eternity. 


FUNDS. 



RKripU  inb)  Iht  Trtaifn)  of  At  Amtrian  Ed»- 

aHiim  Sceifty.   and    0/  iU  Brmcht,, 

/™ 

Ckmbfr  9l/i,  1833,  CO  (A(  QaJirltrly  Haling, 

Juauary  Oh,  ISH. 

^^-.^N^H,  Mrf^^Y  fcrHlto.  T-p.  Kha.  V, 

■s«s 

r..jj.  ■°'g'"^;';;«;ij;,,'  ^  "■  •'  "■i'-  s™*. 

««/o-fll,'M;,f;.'L^'iili"llrX.  S^.  ofBtrSUrt. 

£!! 

E'x.'ii.^iT^i^ii^C^r^r;.-"' 

MM 

JioWm,  Vi.  1,.  R...  Nua.  KlDpb..,,  .  ,M~<1^  la 

MiKMiTl^l.  ft.  Mm  Elh..  B.  PfU.  T.. 

JtS 

S -.'.M;!., 

m5 

fl,                                    .'B,W>wl^,E>«'r.^ib> 

tjrJB'n-ll^ 

'rrSSs" 

'■■s?s.s,?.M':.wa-& 

E.1.  S«,  i,  ft...  C.  B.  Id.M                           !•  00- 

-4t™ 

Mii».fl™-t»  >.cM.f™mP™r.S  V.K^wm••..^r. 

in  OS 

s!ii~gfr'''- 

'^if'"n'[..M''.";f;i^"n"S^«r    VSS 

SMr 


FVNDB. 


[P 


AinCILIAET  flOCIBTEES. 
Babr»ta«lb  Couivtt. 

[Dea.  JoMph  Whku,  Yannooth,  Tr.] 

ChaAam,  fr.  incli»kl.  by  R«r.  J.  D.  Farnaworth 
Sandtriek,  fr.  Wm.  PcMenden,  Eaq.  auo.  sub*. 
bj  Rev.  J.  D.  Fanuwoith 

Embx  Countt  South. 

[Mr.  Jowpta  Aiiama,  Salem,  Tr.] 

IiyHM,  fr.  the  Soe.  of  Re*.  David  Peabodr  $40 

of  which,  fr.  I<adiea,  lo  cooaL  him  a  L.  M. 

of  A.  K.  8. 
MarbUktad,  fr.  Tem.  Aux.  Ed.  Soc.  bj  Mn. 

a.  W.  Conen*.  to  emwt.  Rev.  Sam'J.  W. 

Coiwni,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 
AI«m,  fr.  Pom.  £4.  Soc.  by  Mm  A  ana  Batch* 

elder,  Tr.  bal.  of  4th  ann.  p.\y*i.  oii  Union 

Temp,  achot.  thro'  Rev.  W.  Coj^iweli 
Winham,    fr.    Mr.    Edmund    Kimbail,   ann. 

ratai.  tij  fibeo.  AUeo,  M.  D. 


800 

2W ^7  00 


68  8» 


4160 


87  00 


8  00-11170 


EmKX  CoUlfTT   NoKTH. 

(Col.  Ebeneaer  Hale,  Newbary,  Tr.} 

^jidoMT.  Fr.  students  of  the  Cof.  depArt.  of  Phillips 
Academy,  toal.  to  const.  Rev.  R.  R.  Hall,  a  L.  M. 
of  tlM  A.  £.  8.  by  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.  18  00 

FBAifKLTir  CourcTT. 

{Sylvanue  Maxwell,  Esq.  Charlemoot,  Tr.] 

Cbfmay,  fr.  Dea.  Christopher  Arms,  local  Agt. 

on  aceo.  of  Temp.  Schol.  by  Cul.  Billio^  It  00 
Fr.  Ladies,  towards  Liodies  Temp.  Schoi.  by  do.  18  01 
i^Mdarlani,   fr.    Mr.  Austin  Smith,  the  be> 

quest  of  Naiiu  Saiitb,  Kaq.  late  of  Sunder* 

rand  400  0»-^4tf  01 

Hampsrirs  CoaifTT. 

[Hon.  Lewb  Strong;,  NorthamploD,  Tr.] 

AHIfsU,  fr.  Ladies  Ed.  Soo.  by  Mn. 

Sophk  Smith  20  95 

Prom  GeuU  Jul.  Soc  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt    90  00 — 40  98 
Badltjf,  fr.  Gent.  Benevo.  Society,  beinr  an  in* 

sulmeni  on  Brown  Temp.  Schol.  in  Mr. 

N.  CooiMse  78  00 

Horthamplon^  fr.  Gent,  towards  Temp. 

Scfaof.  viz.  John  HopUtis  #37  SU, 

K.  Willlims  987  60  78  00 

Fmn  Charles  Starkweather  6  00     80  00 

WfUkuntbttrf,  fr.  Ladies  Ed.  Soo.  by  Mn. 

Desire  Maliew,  Tr.  V  09—399  97 


HaMPDBIV   COUITTT. 

[Thomu  Bond,  Esq.  Springfield,  Tr.] 

JfefifMif  fr.  Mr.  A.  W.  Porter,  on  aceo.  of  a 

Ttomp.  Behol. 
Pt.  the  de.icons  of  the  Cenjr.  ehardi,  balaoee  of 

tlM  Temp.  Schol.  raised  in  that  place 
WtMttU,  fr.  friends  of  the  Society  by  Rer.  B. 

Davis 

Rbltoious  Char.  8oc.  or  Middlxibz 

JNOKTH  A  fro  ViCllflTT. 

[De«.  Jonathan  B.  Adame,  Groton,  Tr.] 

Orofon,  fr,  a  friend,  bv  Rev.  J.  D.  Famcwonh 
Xieonttiwlsr,  fr.  Ore.  fid.  Soc  by  Miw  Susan 

Lioceln,  Tr. 
Rac'd.  fr.  Mr.  Adams,  to  coBHitiite  the  bllow* 

Ing  persons  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  8.  vis.  Rev. 

James    Trxsk    Woodbary,    Acton ;   Rev. 

John  A.  Albro,  Fitchburg ;  and  Rev.  Chaa. 

B.  Kituedge,  Grotoii 


78  00 
98  11 
8  Ofr-lOO  11 


800 

700 


18S  18-807  18 


MiDDl.feaix  COUNTT. 


(Dea.  Elhib  P.  Maekbitire,  Chaitoitown,  Tr.] 
Charhtlovn,  fr.  Miss  Freelove  Collins,   in- 

•tructur  of  youth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Conwell  8  00 

£o«seU,  fr.  Fern,  Ed.  Soc  in  Rev.  Mr.  Twl- 

ning's  Soc  on  aceo.  of  Twinior  Temp. 

Schol.  by  Mn.  J.  Haskell,  Tr.  78  00 

From  Fem.  Ed.  Sue  In  the  1st  and  8d  Cong. 

ehurehes,  towards  the  Blanchard  Temp. 

Sehul.  by  Mn.  William  Davidson,  Sec 

and  Tr.  7S  00 

fr.  a  lady  of  the  church  of  Rev.  Gop- 

don  Winslov,  to  const,  him  a  Ij.  M.  of  the 

A.  £.  S.  40  00 

Mnston,  fr.  Dea.  Benjamin  Eddy  «  OQ 

Reo'd.  fr.  the  Tr.  balance  in  his  haods  8  00—900  80 

TaUITTOW  a  WD  ViCIKITT. 

[Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Taoaten,  1^.] 
ihwAAtaiboro\  fr.  Aux. Ed. Soc  br 
>^CoBfen  CkUn,  Tr.  tluo'  Bm. 


10 


880 

0  91 
777 


From  1st  PuUi  (Ber.  Mr.  CoIbiin%) 

bjr  do.  91  __ 

Rthoioth,  fr.  Rev.  Tbonas  Yemon,  fagr  Rev. 

J.  I).  Famsworth 
(The  Allowing  bjr  Rev.  J.  D.  FamswerUi,  AgL] 
ilafonel,  fr.  imiivid.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Ray* 

moud's  Soc 
Bfdfc/ey,  «  contribution  In  Rev.  Mr. 

Andros'  Soc. 
Dightan,  fr.  individuals  in  Her.  Mr. 

Cummlngs'  &oc 
fhU  River,  fr.  Individ,  in  Rev.  Oris 

Fowler's  Soc.  to  const,  him  a  L 

M.  of  A.  E.S. 
From  Rev.  0.  Fowler,  to  const,  himself 

a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soe. 
From  Capt.  Geritiore  Burr,  to  conaL 

himself  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soe. 
MiddUboro^  and  ThunCon  iVecincf,  a 

contribution  in  Rev.  Mr.  Sbaw^ 

Soc. 
PautueM,  a  contribotieo  in  Rer.  Mr. 

Piiinney's  Soc 
iZaynAam,  fr.  Rer.  Mr.  Snnlbid  and 

othen 
Sttkont,   coolributUm   In    Rer.    Mr. 

Barney's  Soc. 
Tbunlon,  ir.  imiivid.  in  Rer.  Mr.  MaX- 

by's  Soc  to  const,  him  a  L.  M.  of 

Co.  Soc  90  98 

From  Fem.  Ed.  Soc  18  00  -183 


WoRCKSTEE  South. 

[Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow,  WoRCilar,  Tr.] 

Chmrlton,  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  hy  the  handa 
ofGen.  Salem  Towoe,  thro'  Mr.  BIgelov, 
Co.Tr.  ^ 

North  Brool^/IM,  fr.  Tidies  of  the  Soc  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  D.  D.  to 
a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc 


4103 
10  00 
10  00 


900 
94  86 

600 
10  03 


Mil 


15 


U 


WoRCBSTBR  North. 

[Dea.  Justus  ElUogwood,  HabbaidstoB,  Tr.] 

Berttn,  fr.  Ladies  of  the  Soc.  of  Rer.  Michael 

Bunlett,  toeoost.  hlmaL.M.  ofA.  E.8.       40  80 

HardmUk,  frtMn  a  poor  wUow  in  the  Soc  of 
Rer.  Mr.  Tapper  1 


Rhodx  Island  (Statb)  Auz.  Ed.  Soc. 

[Mr.  Albeit  Peabody,  Provldeooe,  Tr.] 

ProMenet,  fr.  the  Ladies  Ed.  Soe.  in  Rer.  Mr.  WS* 
ton's  churoh,  on  aceo.  of  a  Tmbd.  Schol.  hv  Mm 
iiUiubeth  W.  RusseU,  IV.  75  « 

WM*  amotaa  rtc'djbr  pru^nt  um  #8^818  2f 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

Ounditrn,  fr.  GeotlemeD,  a  sabseripiion  18  48 

From  Irfulles  do.  IS 

/Vomtcr,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  940,  to  conat. 

Rev.  Stephen  ThOfMon,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  IS.  8.  aad^^ 

a  L.  M.  of  Maine  Branch 
Whrren^  fr.  Individ,  in  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler'a  Soc 
Uancodc  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe.  Mr.  John  Dock,  Wpfkipffit. 
Buck^iort,  fr.  Geut  subscripu&n  87  00 

Fr.  Liuliea,  do.  21 

BrookniUt,  ft.  Gent,  and  Ladtes,  to  consl. 

Rev.  Manning  Ciiis,  a  L.  M.  of  Maian 

Branch  M  9| 

B/u«ai£t^fr.Gent.913  38.    Ladies  fO  19  88 

CMline,  tr.  Gcnilemen  86  SO 

Fr.  Ladies,   lo  consU  Rer.  Wooster 

Parker,  a  L.  M.  of  Maine  Branch     83  00^—88  0 
£!/;«worlA,  fr.  Gent.  In  Rev.  Mr.  Noune's  Soc 
WothittgUm  Co.  Aus.    Mr.  Wm.  A.  Croftker,  tfrrtfas.  Tt. 
GaJau,    fr.  George   Downe,   Esq    to 

const,  himself  a  L.  M.  of  Maine 

Branch 
Fr.  Gent.  $75  71.    Latiles  Ml 
Contribution  to  conet  Rev  Bennett  Ro- 
berts of  Perry,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  S. 
Cboper,    fr.   Gen.  John  Cotqper  ^1. 

Contribution  ftl 
Fr.  Rev.  Marvin  Roat 
DennymUe,   fr.  Ladies  and  Gent,  to  conac. 

Rer.  Robert  Crossett,  a  L.  M.  of  Maine 

Bmnch 
Eatt  AfaeUoe,  fr.  Ladles,  to  conet.  Rer. 

Tfaoc  T.  Stone,  a  L.  M.  of  Maine 

Branch  98  08 

Fr.  Gentlemen  19 

Eaotporif  fr.  Ladiea,  to  eeost  Rer. 

Wakefield  aale,aL.M.orA.B.  A.  44  80 

Ft.  Owtleneik  

iMHc,  it.  Dm.  /. 


«0I 
Tw. 


74 


98  00 
48  71 

40  00-111  71 


98  78 


1834.] 


FUNDS. 


827 


fr.  Ladtatte  eoML  Rav.  Ate. 

JackaoD,  a  L.  M.  of  Me.  Bnueh        96  00 
FVoin  Gentle  meo  60  00      75  60 

AfocAio*  Port,  fr.  Ladies  snd  G«aU«Mn  8  00 

Pembrokt,  from  iiMiWkluals  t  76 

J*trry,  from  SAmiiet  TuiUe,  Esq.  6  00 

Prom  inilividudls  II  7^^10  76 

Jiobbinttoien,  Go  1 1,   after  an    addre« 

at  the  meetiag  of  the  anaiial  Coo- 

fereoce  8  60 

Two  aiinital  sabscripdoiM  I  00 9  60— 8W  46 

(Tbe  abore  were  colleeted  bj  Rer.  Mr.  Beittellc.] 


Augu$ki,  rec'd.  on  nceo.  I<ndie«  Temp.  Schol. 

,£run«inet,  fir.  Ladies,  which  with  %  16  50  pre- 
viously acknowledfed,  b  to  const.  Rot. 
George  E.  Adams,  .i  L.  M.  ofA.  £.  S. 

TVteport^  fr.  individ.  of  the  Cony.  Soe. 

fJorham,  fr.  iiidiriil.  of  the  Cong.  Boeistj,  to 
coast.  Rot.  Thaddeus  Pomtvr,  a  L.  M.  of 
A   F.  S 

Horth  Yar'mottth.  (r.  Ladies  of  the  Sodatjr  of 
Rot.  David  Bbeplor,  to  const.  Itim.  a  L. 
M.  of  A.  E.  a. 

Refunded  by  a  former  Benefidarj 

PiTideods  OQ  Bank  ilock 


76  «0 


98  60 
1178 


47  00 


40  00 
I'iOO 
109  00-4S8  86 


#1,035  87 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

Ora/lon  Cb.  Aux.  Ed.  Sbc.  Andiew  Mack,  Esq.  HaTeiUll,  Tr. 
>*rom  a  RoToluiiooarT  Peosioner,  br   Mrs.   JJannah 

Dana  8  00 

Jifwrriinaek  Cb.  Aus.  Ed.  Soe.  Dea.  Jas.  Moaltoo,  Jr.  Tr. 
/}unba/l/fH,  fr.  the  Ladies  BeoeTolent 

Asso.  br  Miss  L.  Wtnpple,  Tr.  11  69 

From  the  Cent.  BenoT.  Asso.  bj  Mr. 

Isaac  Steams,  Tr.  4  43 — 16  01 

[The  foUovinr  by  the  Tr.J 


FVom  Samuel  Morril,  former  Tieasuror 
Pr.  Ezra  Barrel,  James  B.  Al)bott,  C.  F. 
Kimball,  Salmon  Bennett,  B  Mor- 
rill, jAcob  Uerriah,  Abel  Qerrish, 
Abel  Manning',  Joseph  Dow,  Rct. 
Rafus  A.  Putnam,  Elien  Price,  Abr. 
Batehelder,  Dnrid  Batchelder,  and 
Daniel  Cummings,  %  I  each 
From  the  following  persons,  ^.  M.  br 
the  pay't.  of  %5  per  year,  for  8 

San,  Sukey  U.  Peach,  and  Rer. 
baConant 


66  00 


14  00 


10  00—79  00—46  01 


$97  01 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 


OiarloOi,  fr.  Ladies  Ed.  Soe.  bj  Miss  8.  H.  FaiM- 

worth,  Tr.  6  00 

ASddUbwry^  fr.  Qn^  Ama.  bf  W.  R.  GUkegr, 

Tr.  64  68 

Fr.  Ladiee  Asso.  by  Mn.  R.  Miller,  Tr.  77  00 

Fr.  BeoeTo.  Asso.  Fern.  Beflii.  by  Mm  LuBf 

P.  Bowen,  Sec.  10  00—141  68 

OrveU,  fr.  Oeiit.  and  Ladies  Asso.  Am  Fleloher,  Tr.        « 

by  L.  8.  Hemmenway  14  00 

Befaoded  bj  former  Benefickilea  of  N.  W.  Bnaeh  SIS  01 

$876  69 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

(,  a  colleetloa,  by  Seth  Tyler  11  SO 

Unrtford.  fr.  Fenu  Ed.  8oc  by  Mn.  SUnoer, 

Tr.  1S7  00 

Fr.  indiTld.  In  tlie  North  See.  by  Dea.  Colllna       76  78 
Fx,  Dea.  Collhia,  Id  pajr't.  on  CoUioa  Temp. 

8choL  78  00 

Fr.  H.  Hodsoa,  D.  P.  Hopkins,  aad  B.  Hnd> 

•on,  8d  pay'l.  on  Erarts  Temp.  Schol.  75  00 

Fr.  IndiTid.  in  Sooth  Soe.  by  D.  F.  RoUnson        80  00 
Interest  on  money  loaned  SIO  W—Sn  76 

North  Woodstock,  (t.  indlTld.  by  Rev.  Orson  Covloa         SO  00 
AoRiftftvn,  from  Noyse  Palmer,  a  donation  8  00 

SonA  CornwaU,  fr.  Fern.  Ed.  Soe.  by  ElecU  Oood* 

year,  Sec.  and  Tr.  14  60 

WaMngtaHt  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  See.  by  Mn.  8.  LeaTitt, 

Tr.  11  00 

Wutdkatm  Cb.  Kd.  Soe.  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hnteh- 

ina,  Tr.  collect,  in  Rer.  Mr.  Kinf*!  Soe. 

GanlBibory  6  78 

Yelnntowo  and  Slotlnf  1  00      -7  78 

[Wmdham  Co.  Ed.S»e,  by  Rer.  Wm. L.  Ma> 
iker,  ACL  thro*  Mr.  Wm.  Hutebins,  Tr.  Co.  Soe] 
iljA/orS,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Asae. 

byE.pylee  1180 

Do.  EasObnl  Soe.  fr.  indrr.  90  of  vUeh 

is  bal.  to  coast.  Rer.  Reuben  Tornr, 

aL.M.  ofCuBr.l7B.Boetwick       89  06 
Do.  Westfoid  Sec  a  eont.  by  Dea. 

ClMtfee  6  91—46  67 

Brooklyn,  Ladiai  aod  GtiiL  Amo.  by  Dm. 


Ouitarhury,  Ladiea  and  Oaat.  Ave.  by  Bar. 

O.  WbHoo 
Do.  Westminster  Soe.  Ladles  and  Gent.  Aeso. 

by  Dr.  J.  Clark 
Do.       aTaiJs  of  a  gold  ting,  by  Mrs.  C 
Butts 
Chaplin,  Ladiee  and  Gent.   Aeso.  by  Dea. 

CKirk 
Hampton,  Ladiee  and  Gent.  Asso.  by  Dea. 

lloomis 
KUlingly,  North  Sbc.  fr.  indlTid.  by  Dr.  Wm. 

Grosrenor 
Do.  WesiAcld  Soe.  fr.  Ladles  and  Gent.  40  of 

which,  is  to  const,  their  pasL  Rot.  Roswell 

Whiliiiore,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  B.  by  George 

Da  T  id  ton 
Pom/ret,  fr.  Ladies  aad  GenC  Asso.  by  G.  B. 

Mntthewson 
Do.  Abington  Soe.  Gent.  Asso.  by  Dea.  Itord 
Do.  Ladies  Asso.  in  Dart  to  const. 

Rct.  Nathan  Hunt,  a  L.  M.  of  Cu  Br. 

by  Mrs.  £.  Lord 
PlairOUld,  fr.  Ladies  aad  Gent.  Aeso.  by  E.  L. 

Miller 
Wooditoek,  Sou0i  Soe.  fr.  Ladiee  and  Gent. 

Aaso.  by  Wm.  Lyon 
Do.  Muddy  Brook  Soe.  fr.  memben  of  the  Soe. 

of  Rot.  Orson  Cowlcs,  bal.  to  conat.  him  a 

L.  M.  of  Ct.  Branch 
Do.  Village  Comer  Soe.  fr.  the  Dorcas  Soe.  to 

const,  their  pastor,  Rot.  Foster  Thayer, 

a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  H.  by  Mr*.  C.  Childs 
[ToUand  Cb.  Ed.  Soe.  by  Rct.  Wm.  L. 
Art-  thro'  Mr.  J.  R.  FJinl,  Tr.l 
Nurth  ASantJIM,  fr.  iodlTid.  by  Rer.  Wm. 

Ely 
South  Cboeniry,  fr.  GeaC  Aao.  99  80.    La- 
dies Asso.  i  90 
Frmon,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gent.  Asso. 
From  Georce  Keiloirf ,  ui  oooau  himself  a  L. 

M.  of  Ct.  Branch 
From  RAlpfa  Taicott.  bal.  to  const,  himself  a 

L.  M.  of  Ct.  Branch 
WimngUm,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gent.  Aeso. 


14  18 

18  88 

•S 

988 

900 

196 

6169 

86  00 
898 

14  10 

14  78 
17  98 

10  00 


40 


900 

99  80 
39  00 

80  09 


77 


10 

16 


$1,100  09 


PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION  80C1ETT. 


Amelsrdam.  fr.  Mr.  Ellas  Clisby 

Brooklyn,  fir.  Fisher  How,  of  lit  churA,  on 

account 
From  D.  Wcesoa  do. 

BoihUhem,  Oromgo  Co,  N.  J.  lee'd.  by  Rer. 

J.  J.  Owen 
Rec'd.  by  Rot.  A.  Dean 
Bloom/kid,  N.  J.  rec'd.  by  Rot.  E.  Cbeerar 
Binf(hampton,  roc'd.  by  Mr.  Loekwood 
Coxtadne,  fr.  A.  Van  Dyck,  Esq. 
Cariiait,  Pa.  fr.  Ladies  of  Rer.  Mr.  Dofl)eM*k 
ElixabeOaownj  N.  J.  fr.  Miss  A.  D.  Moss 
Banooor,  N.  J.  rec'd.  by  Rot.  Mr.  Sleeom 
Hudson,  N.  r.  fr.  a  few  IndlvUuals 
Harrioburf,  Pa.  rec'd.  br  Wm.  Grardon, 
J!sm«stown.  fr.  Miss  M.  Heywood,  "n.  Fem. 
AforiiA««,  L.  I.  fr.  DaTid  'fenny 
MorriMtovn,  fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  oy  Mn.  J.  MDla 
AfecAontc  FiUs.  rec'd.  by  Rct.  Mr.  CheoTcr 
Nowark,  N.  J.  fr.  Mxa.  Smith  aad  Miss  Fer^ 

man,  9d  ehureb 
From  Miss  Maria  OTcraker,  1st  chorch 
"    Fr.  Mr.  Jas.  Brueo,  ann.  eobs.  let  eh. 
••    Dr.  J.  M.  Ward,  1st  church 
Nem  WmdMor  and  CanUrbiuy,  by  Rer.  J.  B. 

as,  pastor 
New  York.fr.  a  friend  to  education 
Alien  SL  CSlureh,  fr.  Mr.  Job  Chandler 
Bleeker  SL  Church,  fr.  Mr.  WUbor,  a 

oollecdun  96  86 

From  C.  Gardiner  10.    From  Pew  No. 

8,6 
•<    N.  White  and  Lady  18.    John 
Aspinwatl  10 
8.  P.  Staples  10.    H.  Woleett  98 
Wm.  EllioU  Lee,  10.    B.  Noiw 

tOQ6 

J.  P.  Tappaa 

C.  N.  Talbot  90.    Mn.  O.  aor> 
dou9 

Mrs.  Dedoero  0  60.    Mlim  Ae- 
pinwailS 

Mn.  Bailey  L    Geerfa  Clark  I 

Charles  DePoreet  87  60.   Charlea 

Dnribe  6  49  60 

AUlah  Fisher  87  60.   F.  A.  Fish- 
er 6.    C.  Starr  6  47  60 

Mn.  Gantley  8.     Mn.  Thui^ 

ton  6  8  00 

Mn.  BUtchford  and  danyhter  1  86 

Mn.  Hatriek  10.    Joeeph  Brav- 

siar  160  190  00 

Mr.  Weed 7.    H.A.BkhMdaO     18  00 
LhriMplw  8.    MlH  ▼«» 
9tkml  4  08 


60  00 

78  0»-196 

16  61 

88  19---I7 


89  87 

696 

40  08 

83  07 


11 
•   16 

60 
.80.    19 

9 


78 
87 
80 
00 
60 


1000 


700 
76  00 
SO  00 
10  00-113 


10  00 

80000 


94  71 


« 


<« 


II 


If 
u 


M 


16  00 

88  00 
86  00 

16  08 
600 

98  00 

8-60 
800 


Fntbjwhu  Eduulka  0«Jelr     ' 


rV«ifui>  Plain,  i^i^'hi  Mr.  B,  H.'c^tUo  I 

Bturrf  PrnTSurdi^bti. t-Dt-ntun, Ti.    in  M 
nril  A*«  Pru,    <JiHrdl,  fr.  Ul.  C- 

ffliflii(«.'a»iT»,'m''it.  WMrTMrn  11  SB-« 

tin  6ul'i.  Dil.  HcM.  1^  tt«.  Hi.  K«>:b  In  put  bi 

^™*.^'h:.''h^^J^■,^cS™''*"*'      WW 

$rh<r>iiUj4T,(V.  ^niiciilnavDdvior,  t^J.PsHud  ] 

ITituni  ei.  Si».  li.  H.  U.  EbI;,  bq.  II  0* 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

FoK  many  of  the  following  facts  and  statements,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
^^Troisidrae  Circulaire  de  I'lnstitut  Royal  des  Saurds,  Mucts  de  Paris,'*  pp.  268, 
September,  1832.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  and  variety  of  recent  statistica 
nowhere  else  to  be  found,  being  derived  from  an  official  correspondence  which 
has  been  opened  with  the  principal  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

5TATI8TICAI.  TABLE   OF   THE   INSTITUTIONS   AND   SCHOOLS   FOR  DEAF-UUTBS 

IN  EUROPE,  ASIA   AND  AMERICA. 


C9»ntri§s. 


Portugal 
8jNiki 


Italy 


0wiUi*d 


f  Ganton  ofGmeva 
»»         Vaud 

«*        Berna 

«        Zurich 


{ 


Qnnd  Doeby  of  Badan 


Wartamborgh 


Awtria 
Bobamia 


Bavftria 


Moravia 

Hongary 

OfaadChMby 


ofSaaa-Waimar 


Inttitutiont. 


Liabon 

Madrid 

Nnplea 

PiM 

Genoa 

Turin 

Milan 

Genera 

Iverdon 

Bttchtolen 

Brunnadar 

Zurich 

Carlsfuhe 

Piorzheim 

Freprburg 

OinUad 

Culiogeo 

Vinnendeo 

To  bi  agon 

Vienna 

Lints 

Prufoa 

Cwtnmoteaa 

Munich 

liuyruutb 

PUMQU 

Re(peniberg 

Aoapach 

Auffboarg 

Wurzburg 

Spira 

Briinn 

Waiiian 

Weimar 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Breaiaa 

Ronigiborf 

Mooatar 

Onadlinbaiirg 


ded. 


1834 
1800 


1801 

1805 
182-2 
1810 
1893 
1836 
1836 
1780 
18M 

1807 
1835  i 


I 


1835 
lf%29 
1779 
1813 

1786 

1804 
1831 


1831 


1899 
1808 
1835 
1788 

1799 
1890 
1809 
1881 


Roval 

A  private  lebool 

At  the  ezpenae  of  |rOT. 

Gov.  and  aubieriptiona 

A  private  school 

At  the  ax  pence  of  ^v. 

Sopported  by  the  city 

A  private  •cbool 

:Supp(>rted  by  the  canlon 

A  private  school 

By  the  canton  and  sub. 

Supported  by  the  duchy 

do 
A  private  school 
Koyul 

A  r'iay  school  coonaetad  \ 
with  a  seminary  \ 

A  private  and  free  sobooi 
Subscriptioos 
Imperial 
t^ubseriptioof  and  gov. 

Bnbscriptioaa 

Royal 

A  privata  school 


Day  schools  eooneotad 
with  eomanoQ  aehoola 


A  private  school 

Bobeoriptions 

Con.  with  com.  school 

Royal 

A  private  school 

^ubaeripiioas  and  gov. 

A  pirate  seboel 


DittUor*. 


Dr.  Karoandex 

Ptechioltdi  Plena 

]Vabb6  Boaelli 

Scacliotte 

L*3bh6  OaguttI 

Chomel,  a  cL-mate 

Naef 

Stucki 

Mrs.  BrooDar 

Schorr 

Koenig 

Neomaiar 

FM 

Jegar 

Hesa 

i^hniidi 
Rieekert 
Venus 
Bihringer 

Mttcke 

D'Ernsdorfbr 
Poland 


Handsehnh 

Sehwaraar 

Vollradt 

Grasshoif 

SwnoQ 

Sebroater 

Naomana 

Weldnar 


I 
3 

3 


94 

10 

96 

6 

64 

40 

43 

39 


10 

30 

3 

00 

35 

Si 

16 


TOL.  n. 


30 


230 
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[M 


Countries, 


Fronia  (contimt$i) 


Bazonj 

Heine  Cnonel 
Duchy  ofNassaa 
Priiic.  orLip|>e-£$chatt- 

enbourg 
Hanover 

Duchy  of  Rrunswick 
Ducby  of  OldoDbourg 

Free  cities 


Belgiam 

Holland 

Dennark 
Sweden 
Rusfia 
Poland 

England 


Scotland 


Ireland 


InttitulioAt. 


DepartmsnU. 
r  Seine 
GironHo 
HHut-Garonna 
Tarn 
Aveyron 

B«iuchos-du-Hh6ne 
Hnute-Loire 
Fuy-de-Ddme 
llauie-Vionns 

Loire 

Rhdno 

Vinnoe 

Maine  and  Loire 

Morliihan 

Muyeiine 

Euro  and  Loire 

Calvadoa 

Seine  Inferienre 
I'u9-de-('aluia 
Haute-Marne 
Mourthe 

Doubs 

BaaURhin 

Ba».RhiD 


Erfert 

Ilalhenstadt 

CrofelU 

Mngdebourg 

VVoitsenfeU 

BUren  j 

JBrUhl 
I'eiershagen 
A  DC  lam 
Stettin 
('()Io{jno 
Burtnen 
I^ipr.ic 
l5re!«flon 
Col  lion 

Pried  richstadt 
C«i««el 
(.'am  berg 

Bruchhof 

Hilde^heim 
Brunswick 
Wildeflhauaen 
Frankfort 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Gand 

Gand 


F. 


1818 
1&25 


1826 
18-.^ 

1778 
1828 

1830 

1830 

1829 
1827 
18-20 
1827 

1827  I 

1828 


>  Liege 

1820 

U renin gen 

1790 

K4*rgen 

* 

Copenhagen 

1804 

8leiwig 

1810 

Stockholm 

t'l  i'utcrgburg 

1806 

Rtimiinuva 

Waraaw 

London 

1792 

&lgbaiton 

1815 

Manchester 

18-24 

Doncnsier 

1829 

Lirerpool 

1825 

Exoier 

1827 

Edinburgh 

1810 

1*111  !«loy 

1817 

GI:iA;;oMr 

1819 

A  bordeen 

Perth 

Dundee 

Cliiremont 

1816 

Cork 

Pnrii 

1760 

Bourdenux 

1786 

Tuuluuae 

1836 

Alby 

Rhodez 

MarRellloa 

1819 

Le  Puy 

Clurmont 

Limngoti 

St.  Ktienno 

1815 

St.  Eiienne 

1828 

Lvon 

1824 

(  haiellerault 

AngPfB 

1780 

Aurav 
Luvnl 

I8U7 

1820 

Niigent-le- 

KOtauQ 

1808 

iCaen 

1816 

Ciind^-Sur-     ) 
Noiveau      j 

Rouen 

1780 

Arrai 

1817 

Ijangrea 

1828 

Nnncy 

1838 

Reaan^on 

1819 

rieoanqon 

1824 

Col  mar 

Strasburg 

1825 

Ruttolfheim 

1830 

Means  of  support. 


Provincial 
do 

do 
do 
Provincial  &.  united  to  ) 
another  achuol  \ 

do 
do 

A  private  school 

Town  and  public  charity 

Royal 

United  to  a  seminary 

do 
A  privatn  school 


Directors. 


Schols 

Aeplinina 

tieinicke 

Hariung 

Scbuls 

VVirfel 

Biischer 


Bccttcher 
Gioiiowald 

Reich 
Zohn 

Otto 
Wiejrtnd 


7\ 
1 


Day  schL  endow'd  by  gov.   Ue  Scbats,  a  d<>mnte 


Supported  by  the  state 
Subscriptions 

do 
A  private  school 
Private  schools  sustain- 
ed by  •ubecriptiona 


Snhscriptiom 
National 
A  private  school 
Royal 
do 
do 
imperial 

do 
Subscriptiona 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
A  private  school 
Subscriptiona 

do 

do 
A  private  school 

Subscriptions 
A  private  school 

Roval 

Sup.  by  the  department 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

A  private  school 

A  bonrdinff  school 

A  day  8ch.&  primary  sch. 

Sup.  by  the  departmoot 

do 

A  private  school 

Private  and  gratuitous 
Sup.  by  the  department 

do 

do 

do 

do 
A  private  boarding  aehool 
Dav  ich.  priv.  At  gratuitooa 
A  day  •cb.dc  primary  ich. 


RuhlgatK 
AlUrecbt 
Huumann 
Kosel 

Soosa 

Ortgiesi 
Bourgois  &  Van-  > 

Cuvck  ) 

Mrs.  Verbalat&    i 

Vioene  ) 

Piiuplin 
Guyot 
Wuntera 
Schow 
llensen 

Chevalier  de  Borg 
Fluory  &  Gourzon* 

L'abb^  Falchowaki 

Watson 

Du  Sugct 

Vuughan 

Baker 

Scuit 

Bingham 

Kinnburgh 

Mitchell 

Kinnburgh 

Taylor 


Humphreys 


n.  Ordinairo 
L*abb«Guilh6 
L*abb^  Chazottes 

L'abb6  P*rler 
Bernard 


P. 

95 

12 

15 
IS 


51 
I,    10 


4 

3     48 


90 

96 
90 
91 


10 

9 
5 


Bert  rand  a  d.-mote 
Murat 

Comberry  a  d.-mute   5 

Miss  Blouin 

S6o6gond 
L'abb6  Renl« 


L*abb6  Jamet 

Dod^Mrt 

L*abb6  Hub^ 

l)eiiongois 

Miss  rotbier 

Piroux 

La  S(Bar  Rooeot 

Bonnefon*,  a  d.-flii. 

Jaoontot 

Reucsner 

Zopfii 


47 

160 

12) 
70 
40 
61 
50 
4G 

920 
40 
50 
30 
20 
SO 
79 

40 


80 
14 


16    156 
51    60 
30 


38 
23 


90 
& 
65 

39 

40 
8 


1      60 
13 


II 

31 

4 

34 

40 

90 

16 

9 

9 
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VntlrlH. 

JUl-Ai  cfffpert. 

/>Jr«fo». 

«•-'"'       1 

\/mi 

'■Kfiftt?-' 

LUm 

in^i 

JnCbl 

Aflt, 

Clcull. 

im 

Nicliclli 

:    ABOVE    TABLE. 


!3 

1 

Is 

1 

i1 

1 

I 

? 

5 

i 

p 

if 

2 

J59 

If 

S 
1 

1 

1 

I 

Ijioj 

I 

I 

Miina 

"isii  aTsil 

IGO'  9^06 

1^4     1 371) 

iifim 

](b;s.s6j 

V.,monl 

l?'fl 

ija;  (.770 

5.il» 

M»>ucKuKiW 

"a 

603  :IS! 

-w]  as™ 

ai8 

•i 

I 

MID 

"fri 

9,7:f7 
1.518 

90' 

,W(I 

19-' 

1393 

K--  Yort. 

84! 

lfl7:t,8B; 

BsUlSfi 

.w 

9,050 

N>.>  J--J 

aaaanr, 

905 

OIKI 

9^3 

i^cifl.sno 

wi  iIm* 

'.m 

» 

1.400 

am 

Tiiil>i'\i« 

s;/iB 

35M 

1,700 

99    9,M» 

Ma'rknd 

asMDs 

3' 

(*» 

9,0011 

l"! 

I.9S0 

971     1.049 

Vil/l..H 

aw 

law 

<:w 

1,»W 

■m  IAS 

NoMh  i;*ro1iiim 

923 

1.00. 

384!   1,991 

fmolbCirolint 

9.399 

IIHI 

9J« 

938'  S.141 

C»T(il 

99B,SIH 

95.1:1 

15.1 

i'm 

B73     1,893 

Alxburna 

1M,*M 

am 

lis  iuse 

HiniHippl 

SH 

711,44: 

9,800 

9,13- 

56     9,438 

Lnuloianm 

B9,ani 

9.4(l( 

1J3   i*a 

TsniHM* 

1* 

m7« 

3:409 

KcnliHskr 

303 

617,787 

ig   I.B7I 

JE«    3(K» 

83    B,U40 

M?    *■*" 

Ohio 

4« 

H9>M 

U    9IS4 

930   4AIC 

6 

lABl 

3,940 

l»dlB« 

.'Rg^iss 

87 

3,949 

II U  nod 

'm 

I5S.W1 

a3w 

50A 

39 

4,II3S 

IH79S 

S7     4,0ilU 

10 

VM 

3,708 

31346 

> 

sjoo' 

5   «,:«? 

10 

aA.671 

B    3.7BB 

9,398 

3,038 

s 

18.%J 

3   8,198 

1,09' 

19 

1,8'M 

DlM-ofColonb. 

B7^. 

4 

9:845) 

II  aM5 

8 

14W 

9,098 

OniHtToUI 

s^ 

iivsaews'    ijiiwiv4a  -..-. 

v<n\ 

3,974    9,«4» 

M70_ 

_1^ 

5,W4 

9J» 

,  u  MUad  In  aimthgi  Ubla. 

W  tW  avnbu  ii  lb*  Aanku  Aijlaa,  at  Hutfiiri,  (in  a<tar  SUM*. 


BSAP  AND   DUMB. 


[Mat. 


VflE  COXFARATIVE  RUMBSR  OT  DBAF-XUTES  WHO,  IN  EACH  COITIfTRr,  ARE 
RECEIVING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  AN  EDUCATION,  AND  OF  TH08E  WHO  REMAIN 
DEPRIVED   OF   IT. 


^ 

5 

hi 

At)  B> 

o  5.  It 

4 

Countriu. 

Population, 

a?- 

1? 

Portogal 

3,815,800 

2,407 

1,585 

1 

90 

4n-< 

Spain 
rrano« 

11,500.000 

7,255 

1,585 

1 

30 

33,000,000 

S0,I89 

1,585 

96 

798 

4} 

i'^'y     ,     . 

S0,0»0,000 

13,618 

1,585 

5 

147 

144^ 

Switzerland 

S,000,000 

3,976 

503 

5 

80 

87-16 

Grand  Dochy  de  Bftde 

1,108,060 

1,983 

559 

3 

44 

8i 

Wurtomburgh 

1,550,215 

1.250 

1,240 

4 

68 

3 

Bavaria 

4,037,000 

2908 

1,388 

8 

70 

71-14 

Autiria 

SB.444,000 

16,684 

1,585 

6 

197 

149900 

Prunia 

12,736,833 

8,223 

1,548 

18 

314 

44 

Saxonj 

1,400,000 

883 

1,585 

71 

tl-7 

Grand  Dochv  of  Baxa- Weimar 
HesM  CasMl 

326,000 

142 

1,585 

3 

69^ 

550,000 

400 

IJ75 

4 

164 
Pro*nio« 

Dachy  of  Nauaa 

300,000 

210 

1,408 

48    { 
6 

Priocof  Lippe-Schaoonboarf 

25,500 

16 

1,585 

for  all 

Hanover 

1,500,000 

946 

1,585 

10 

16 

Dochy  of  Bruniwick 

206,000 

176 

1,170 

90 

^ 

Duchy  of  01d»aboivf 

240,000 

ISl 

1,565 

10 

Frankfort 

75,000 

47 

^ 

10   1 
S6   i 
30   ) 

ProvisioB 

Hamburg 

137,700 

86 

do 

made 

Bramen 

50,000 

31 

do 

foraU 

Belsium 
Holland 

6,166,854 

2,166 

2^7 

949 

n 

DennMrk 

1,800,000 

1,360 

1,714 

190 

15^ 

Sweden  and  Norwajr 

3300.000 

2;H)7 

l,5ti5 

40 

lOi 

Raaaia  in  Earapt 

44,1 18,000 

97,834 

W 

111 

43  Ml 

Poland 

3.700,000 

2,334 

do 

46 

87-9 

England 

12,000,000 

7,570 

do 

410 

n 

Beotland 

2,100,000 

1,394 

do 

152 

Ireland 

6,000,000 

3^500 

1,714 

n 

88 

7 

Europe 

814,000,000 

139,212 

1,537 

118 

3^ 

71^ 

United  Statef 

12,000,056 

6,000 

2,000 

6 

^l%-10 

Whole  world 

850,000,000 

546,151 

L556 

128 

mOPORTION  OF   DEAF  AND    DUMB    TO 
WHOLB  POPULATION. 

Holland 1  to  3,647 

United  StatM ^  2,000 

Bavaria «'  1,388 

Switzerland **  503 

One  part  of  Switierland  .       .       .  **  63 

Free  blackt  of  New  Hampihire  «  11 

Whole  world     ...*.«*  1,556 


WHOLE   NUMBER   OF   DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

United  States 6JKI0 

Great  Britain 19.384 

Austria 16,684 

France 90,1^ 

Europe 139,919 

Wiiole  world 546^1 


ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  STATES. 

Maine ^l/iOO 

New  llampshire 14200 

Verniont 3,000 

Uanaehaeeitei  proTleion  for  all 

Connecticut 2,500 

Rhode  Island,  not&ing 

New  York             .     • 14,000 

NewJeriey 8,000 

FennflTlTaoia 8,000 

Marylaad 3,000 

(From  Um  other  SutM  I  have  no  infonnatioo.) 


PROPORTION  EDUCATED. 

Scotland I  Co 

United  Statee « 

France ■* 

Spain « 

Europe *' 

Whole  world •■ 


These  tables  show  that  there  are  more  than  half  a  million  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  the  world,  and  that  only  one  in  twenty-five,  of  those  axrivin^  each 
year  at  ten  years  of  age,  receives  an  education.    Indeed  the  idea  of  instructiiif 
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deaf-mntea  seema  not  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  one  in  any  country, 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  some  countries  they  were  put  to  death  when 
three  years  of  age,  being  considered  monsters.  Condillac  supposed  that  they 
were  deprived  of  memory,  and  of  the  reasoning  faculties ;  and  some  of  the 
German  teachers  have  stated  that  they  were  below  the  savages,  and  even  below 
the  brutes.  One,  in  a  public  discourse^  said  that  as  a  teacher  he  did  nothings 
less  than  to  give  them  souls.  Such  absurd  and  degrading  views,  are  now 
entirely  discarded.  The  lights  of  modern  science,  show  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  loss  of  hearing  and  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  ablest 
writer,  on  this  subject,  of  the  present  day,  uses  the  following  language.  "The 
sentence,  against  which  we  protest,  with  all  our  ability,  in  the  name  of  experi- 
ence, in  the  name  of  morality,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  is  that  absolute 
sentence  which  refuses  moral  sentiment  to  the  deaf-mute,  simply  because  he  is 
deprived  of  speech  and  of  the  aids  of  artificial  language." 

The  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  mutes  is  unknown,  but  Jerome  Cardan, 
(bom  1501,  died  1576,)  an  Italian  philosopher,  hnd  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  art  is  founded.  But  to 
Pierre  de  Ponce,  a  Spaniard,  who  died  in  1584,  belongs  the  glory  of  having  first 
bequeathed  his  discovery  to  his  successors,  and  of  giving  to  society  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  benefits. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  abbots  de  L'Epe^  and  Sicard 
effected  most  important  changes  in  the  art.  They  stript  it  of  its  mysteries—* 
awakened  the  attention  of  literary  and  scientific  bodies — secured  the  patronage 
of  princes — and  established  institutions.  The  combined  influence  of  property, 
extensive  learning,  and  benevolent  feeling,  they  cheerfully  devoted  to  this  work, 
thereby  embalming  their  names  forever  in  this  cause  and  in  the  grateful 
recollections  of  the  friends  of  humanity. 

This  subject  addresses  itself  to  shulenia  and  professiorud  men. 

Your  influence  and  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  be  most  happily  applied  in 
spreading  information  and  in  persuading  the  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
to  send  them  to  be  educated.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  secure  liberal 
appropriations  of  the  legislatures  than  it  is  to  obtain  pupils.  Most  of  these 
parents  are  poor  and  illiterate.  They  feel  unwilling  to  lose  the  labor  of  their 
children  for  four  or  five  years,  and  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
an  education.  Thus  through  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  their  parents,  many 
of  these  poor  children  will  suffer  during  life,  unless  rescued  by  the  persevering 
entreaty  of  others.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  especially  can  render  essential 
service.  Catholic  priests  were  the  first  to  enter  the  field,  and  some  of  thcoi 
nobly  sacrificed  their  entire  fortunes  and  lives.  Let  those  who  are  sent  to 
preach  the  glad  news  of  salvation  to  the  poor,  not  forget  their  dutj^  in  this 
branch  of  benevolent  enterprise. 

These  facts  appeal  also  to  legislators. 

Some  of  vou  have  nobly  espoused  this  cause.  Go  on.  Think  not  that  yoa 
have  fully  discharged  your  duty  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  your  fellow-beings, 
until  you  have  made  provision  for  the  education  of  every  one.  Without  your 
aid,  few,  very  few  will  ever  emerge  from  their  dreary  solitude  and  ignorance,  but 
will  remain  a  grief  and  burden  to  their  friends  or  the  public.  But  with  your 
aid,  the  light  of  science  and  divine  truth  will  illumine  their  minds,  and  they 
will  become  bappv  and  useful  citizens.  The  noble  decree  of  the  sovereign  of 
Denmark,  is  worthy  of  your  emulation.  ^*  Every  deaf  and  dumb  infant  born  in 
tills  kingdom,  shall  receive  the  education  necessary  to  render  him  a  useful 
member  of  society." 

NoTB.    For  tb«  pneadinf  article,  w  tn  indabtad  to  a  gaotlaoiaa  eonnaetad  with  tba  Now  York  In* 
atitatioD  for  tha  Oaaf  and  Uiimb.->£Ob 
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Statement  of  Ages* 

Of  thapraeeding  lift,  embmcinf  apwardi  of  475  poraoni,  940  bare  died,  of  whom  the  a^era^  an  of  330,  ii 
a  fraction  over  63  yean.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  agei  of  theee  930.  Of  18  of  thii 
number,  the  a(ee  are  not  preeiaely  known,  bat  are  eonjectored  from  luch  facte  aa  could  be  obtained. 


Uw. 

BmtUtA, 

Ag—. 

AMtAad. 

Ag—, 

HuMiitd, 

Ai99, 

IbMdM. 

22 

1 

44 

2 

61 

2 

77 

7 

27 

1 

46 

1 

62 

5 

78 

3 

29 

1 

47 

2    . 

63 

5 

79 

8 

30 

2 

48 

4 

64 

2 

80 

8 

32 

2 

49 

1 

65 

10 

82 

2 

33 

1 

•     50 

4 

66 

6 

83 

4 

34 

5 

51 

3 

67 

5 

84 

8 

35 

3 

52 

6 

68 

5 

85 

3 

36 

1 

53 

2 

69 

4 

86 

2 

37 

1 

54 

5 

70 

4 

88 

1    • 

38 

I 

55 

7 

71 

6 

89 

3 

39 

4 

56 

5 

72 

7 

90 

1 

40 

3 

57 

7 

73 

6 

92 

1 

41 

2 

58 

4 

74 

3 

94 

1 

42 

3 

59 

4 

75 

7 

100 

1. 

43 

!• 

60 

6 

76 

5 

Aggregate 

amount  of  ages,  14,528 

yean. 

Total, 

230 

A 

• 

# 

LONGEVITY  OF  UTBRART  MEN. 

We  have  compiled  the  following  statements  from  Dr.  Brigham's  book' 
on  mental  cultivation,  Dr.  Allen's  Dictionary,  Madden's  Infirmities  of 
Genius,  and  other  sources.  The  number  of  names  is  so  small,  that  no 
results,  on  which  entire  dependence  may  be  placed,  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  They  may  serve,  however,  as  the  foundation  of  inquiries  on  this 
deeply  interesting  subject  The  most  important  questions  for  considera- 
tion are — the  influence  of  climate  on  the  health  of  literary  men — the  effects 
of  study  in  the  different  branches  of  science  and  literature — the  relative 
length  of  life  of  literary  men  in  different  periods  of  the  world — the  cooee- 
quences  of  the  use  of  wine  and  other  physical  stimulants  on  health. 


Kama, 

Jig$, 

PrtfMviM. 

Abbadie, 

69 

Divinity, 

Anacreon, 

85 

Poetry, 

Ariosto, 

59 

Poetry, 

Aristotle, 

63. 

Philosophy, 

Bacon, 

65 

Philosophy, 

Bailly, 

58 

Astronomy, 

Barros, 

74 

Philosophy, 

Barthez, 

72 

Bayle, 

59 

Natural  Ph 

Brumoy, 

50 

Blake, 

54 

Naval, 

Burlamaqui, 

54 

Law, 

Butler  Jos^ 

60 

Divinity, 

Boccaccio, 

61 

Novel, 

Burton, 

63 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Anatolia. 

Italy. 

Athens. 

England. 

France. 

Portugal. 

France. 

France. 

France.. 

England. 

Italy. 

Enffland. 

Italy. 

England. 
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Boyle, 
Blondel  D., 
BentivogUo, 
Burke, 
Blondel, 
Baronius, 
Berkeley, 
Beaumarchais, 
Boerhaave, 
Byron, 
Bums, 
Borelli, 
Bandinelli, 
.  Bernini, 
Beethoven, 
Bumey, 
BuU, 
Bentley, 

irown  J.,    * 
olingbroke, 
Baxter, 
Blackstone, 
Burnet, 
Bourdaloue, 
Barthez, 
Bonnet, 
Bouhours, 
Buchanan, 
Bembo, 
BoBsuet, 
Bacon  R., 
Biiffon, 
Bcntham, 
Condorcet, 
Clairaut, 
Cegnard, 
Congreve, 
Charron, 
Camoens, 
Cuvier, 
Collins, 
Cowley, 
Cowper, 
Corneille, 
Colman  6., 
Cumberland, 
Coke, 

Chillingworth, 
Calvin, 
Chubb, 
Canova, 
Claude, 
Caracci  A., 
Cimarosa, 
Condillac, 
Constant  B., 
Cervantes, 
Copernicus, 
Crebillon, 


Jige. 


Prrfetsicn, 


CSMmtrf. 


64 

Philosophy, 

Ireland. 

.    64 

France. 

65 

Italy. 

67 

Politics, 

Ireland. 

68 

France. 

69 

Church  History, 

Italy. 

69 

Philosophy, 

Ireland. 

69 

France. 

70 

Medicine, 

Holland. 

37 

Poetry, 

England. 

38 

Poetry, 

Scotland. 

71 

Italy. 

72 

Fine  Arts, 

Italy. 

82 

Fine  Arts, 

Italy. 

57 

Music, 

Germany. 
England. 

88 

Music, 

41 

Music, 

England. 

81 

Philology, 

England. 

54 

Medical, 

England. 
England. 

79 

Morals, 

76 

Theology, 

•  England. 

85 

Law, 

England. 

72 

Church  History, 

Scotland. 

72 

Divinity, 

France. 

72 

France. 

73 

Philosophy, 

Switzerland. 

75 

Italy. 

77 

Poetry, 

Scotland. 

77 

• 

Italy. 

77 

Divinity, 

France. 

78 

Philosophy, 
Natural  History, 

England. 

81 

France. 

84 

Political  Elconomy, 

England. 

50 

Philosophy, 

Fnmce. 

52 

Philosophy, 

France. 

53 

France. 

57 

Poetry, 

England. 

62 

France. 

55 

Poetry, 

Portugal. 

Natural  History, 

France. 

56 

Poetry, 

England. 

49 

Poetry, 

England. 

69 

Poetry, 

England. 

78 

Poetry, 

France. 

61 

Poetry, 

England. 

80 

Poetry, 

England. 

85 

Law, 

England. 

43 

Divinity, 

England. 

56 

Divinity, 

Geneva. 

65 

Divinity, 

Geneva. 

65 

Fine  Arts, 

Italy. 

82 

Fine  Arts, 

Italy. 

49 

Fine  Arts, 

Italy. 

41 

Music, 

Italy. 

65 

Natural  Philosophy, 

France. 

67 

Aiilosophy, 

France. 

69 

Novel, 

Spain.' 

70 

Astronomy, 

Poland. 

70 

France. 
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A*a«e. 


Jig; 


*» 


;•. 


Casaubon, 

71 

Chaucer, 

72 

Confucius, 

73 

Camden, 

73 

Cardan, 

75 

CuUen, 

78 

Cassini, 

87 

Davy, 

51 

Descartes, 

54 

Davila, 

55 

Dante, 

56 

Demosthenes, 

59 

Des  Fontaines,        60 

De  Thou,  64 

Dwight  T.,  65 

D'Alembert,  67 

Duclos,  68 

Dryden,  70 

Diderot,  71 

Dacier,  71 

Dodart,  73 

Destouches,  74 

Duhamel,  82 

D'Auffesseao,  83 
D'Aubenton, 

Euler,  76 

Edwards  J.,  58 
Edwards  J.,  d.  d.,    58 

Euripides,  79 

Erasmus,  69 

Farquhar,  30 

Fulton,  50 

Ferguson,  92 

Fourcroy,  54 

Freret,  62 

Fabricius,  68 
Fichte  J., 

Fracastor,  .  71 

Frederic,  75 

Flechier,  78 

Fleury,  82 

Franklin,  84 

Gray,  55 

Goldsmith,  44 

Gibbon,  57 

Guicciardini,  58 

Gesner,  60 

Galvani,  61 
Graswinckel,         .  66 

Griesbach,  67 

Goldoni,  85 

Gresset,  68 

Gronovius,  71 

Gifibrd,  48 

Graevius,  71 

Grotius,  63 

GalUeo,  78 

Galen,  79 

Goethe,  83 


Prcftnum. 

Philology, 
Poetry, 
Philosophy, 
Politics, 

Medicine, 

Astronomy, 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

History, 

Poetry, 

Orator, 

Philosophy, 

History, 

Divinity, 

Astronomy, 

Poetry, 

Philosophy, 

Miscellany, 


Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

Divinity, 

Divinity, 

Poetry, 

Philology, 

Novelist, 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

Philosophy, 

History, 

Philosophy, 

History, 

Philosophy, 

Divinity, 

Philosophy, 

Poetry, 

Poetry, 

Histoiy, 

Arts, 

Poetry, 

Philosophy, 

Philology, 


Philology, 
Law, 
Law, 
Law, 

Astronomy, 

Medicine, 

Philosophy, 


Switzerland. 

England. 

China. 

England. 

Italy. 

Scotland. 

Italy. 

England. 

France. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

Greece. 

France. 

France. 

United  States. 

France. 

France. 

England. 

France. 

France. 

France. 

France. 

France. 

France. 

France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

Greece. 

Holland. 

England. 

Umted  States. 

Scotland. 

France. 

France. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Prussia. 

France. 

France. 

United  States. 

England^ 

England. 

England. 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Italy. 

Holland. 

Gern^any. 

Italy. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

HoUand. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Anatolia. 

Germany. 


S58 


JV^raM. 

GleioQ, 

Gorgias, 

Hutcheson, 

Horace, 

Helvetius, 

Homer, 

Homberg, 

Hume, 

Hevelius, 

Hamilton, 

Haller, 

Harvey, 

Hopkins  S^ 

Hoffman, 

Herschcll, 

Halley, 

Hobbes, 

Hutton, 

Huet, 

Hartley, 

Hale, 

Holt, 

Hawkesworth, 

Hazlitt, 

Heberden, 

Handel, 

Haydn, 

Hans  Sloane, 

Herodian, 

Hippocrates, 

Kaimes, 

Isocrates, 

Jenner, 

Juvenal, 

Johnson  S^ 

Jonson  Ben, 

Johnson  S.  W^ 

Kiel, 

Kircher, 

Kepler, 

Kaut, 

La  Bruyere, 

Lavater, 

La  Mothe  Hodart, 

La  Harpe, 

Lessius, 

Le  Sage, 

Lemery, 

Leti, 

Linnsus, 

Lausberg, 

Lopez  de  Vega, 

Locke, 

La  Condamine, 

La  Fontaine, 

Leibnitz, 

La  Grange, 

La  Lande, 

La  Place, 
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Jtge, 

Pr^f$$$iem. 

CnuiCrf. 

84 

Germany. 

107 

Philosophy, 

Sicily. 

55 

Philosophy, 

Scotland. 

57 

Poetry, 
Philology, 

Rome. 

56 

France. 

60 

Poetry, 

Greece. 

63 

Holland. 

65 

History, 

England. 

76 

Astronomy, 

Prussia. 

74 

Education, 

Ireland. 

75 

Poetry, 

Switzerland. 

80 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Enf^land. 

83 

Divinity, 

Umted  States. 

83 

Law, 

Germany. 

84 

Astronomy, 

England. 

86 

Astronomy, 

England. 

91 

Philosophy, 

England. 

92 

Astronomy, 

England. 

91 

Divinity, 

France. 

52 

Philosophy, 

England. 

68 

Law, 

England. 

68 

Law, 

England. 

59 

Miscellaneous, 

England. 

58 

Miscellaneous, 

England. 

92 

Medicine, 

England. 

75 

Music, 

Germany. 

77 

Music, 

Germany. 

93 

Histojy, 

Ireland. 

100 

Greece. 

109 

Medicine, 

Greece. 

86 

Rhetoric, 

Scotland. 

98 

Oratory, 

Greece. 

71 

Medicine, 

England. 

80 

Poetry, 

Italy. 

74 

Morals, 

England. 

62 

Poetry, 

England. 

93 

Law, 

United  States. 

50 

Astronomy, 

Denmark. 

79 

Germany. 

60 

Astronomy, 

Germany. 

80 

Philosophy, 

Germany. 

52 

France. 

60 

Physiognomy, 

Switzerland. 

60 

France. 

64 

France. 

69 

Philology, 

Belgium. 

70 

Philology, 

France. 

70 

France. 

71 

History, 

Italy. 

71 

Botany, 

Sweden. 

71 

Belgium. 

73 

Poetry, 

Spain. 

73 

Philosophy, 

England. 

73 

Philosophy, 

France. 

74 

Philosophy, 

France. 

70 

Philosophy, 

Italy. 

77 

Philosophy, 

France. 

75 

Philosophy, 

France. 

78 

Astronomyy 

France. 
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JfoMe. 

Jlf6. 

Pr^ettion. 

Cmmtry, 

Marot, 

50 

France. 

Moliere, 

53 

Poetry, 

France. 

Mendelsohn, 

57 

Philology, 

Prussia. 

Montaigne, 

60 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Mosheim, 

61 

Church  History, 

Germany. 

Mandeville, 

63 

Philosophy,         *  • 

Holland. 

Milton, 

66 

Poetry, 

England. 

Montesquieu, 

66 

Law, 

France. 

Muschenbroeck, 

69 

Holland. 

Murphy, 

78 

Poetry, 

England. 

Mascaron, 

69 

France. 

Malherbe, 

72 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Mezerai, 

73 

France.    • 

Massinger, 

55 

Poetry, 

England. 

Marlow, 

32 

Poetry, 

England. 

Mabillon, 

75 

Italy. 

Mablv, 
Malebranche, 

76 

France. 

78 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Marmontel, 

79 

Philosophy,   • 

France. 

Massillon, 

79 

Divinity, 

.  France. 

Mead, 

81 

Divinity, 

Endand. 

Metastasio, 

84 

Music, 

Italy. 

Mirabeau, 

86 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Nieuwentyl, 

63 

Philology, 

Holland. 

NoUet, 

70 

• 

France. 

r^icole, 

70 

France. 

Nelle, 

74 

Franconia. 

Newton, 

85 

Philosophy, 

England. 

Otway, 

34 
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Pliny  Younger, 

50 

NaMiral  History, 

Pliny  Elder, 

56 
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Italy. 

Pope, 

56 
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Paul  Jove, 

69 

Artist, 
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69 
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Petrarch, 

70 
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Italy. 

Perrault, 

75 

Italy. 

Prideauz, 

76 

History, 
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Plato, 

81 

Poetry, 

Greece. 

Parr, 

79 
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England. 

Pestalozzi, 

82 

Education, 
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Polybius, 

82 

Military, 

Greece. 

Quinault, 

54 

France. 

Racine, 

59 

Poepy, 

France. 

Ramus, 

69 

History, 

France. 

Rousseau  J.  B., 

70 

History, 

France. 

Rabelais, 

70 

*  '        • 

France. 

Richardson, 

72 

Novels, 

England. 

Robertaon, 

72 

Historian, 

Scotland. 

Reid, 

86 

Philosophy, 

Scotland. 

Ranee, 

74 

• 

France. 

Roscoe, 

80 

Historian, 

England. 

Raynal, 

84 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Scarron, 

51 

France. 

Simpson, 

51 

Astronomy, 

England. 

SmoUet, 

51 

.    Historian, 

England. 

Shakespeare, 

52 

Poetry, 

England. 

Shenstone, 

50 

Poetry, 

England. 

Spenser, 

48 

Poetry, 

England. 
Belgium. 

Schaunat, 

54 
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Pra/iMi#ii. 

GMiafry. 

Saussure, 

59 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Sydenham, 

65 

Medicine, 

England. 

SchlichtiDgy 

65 

Poland. 

Smith  A., 

67 

Philosophy, 

Scotland. 

Schmeizcl, 

68 

^ 

Russia. 

Scaligcr, 

69 

Philology, 

Italy. 

Sclden, 

70 

Philology, 

England. 

Stephens  H., 

70 

Philology, 

France. 

Schiller, 

46 

Poetry, 

Germany. 

Seneca, 

71 

Morals, 

Spain. 

St.  Lambert, 

88 

Morals, 

Sannaranofl, 

72 

Italy. 

Stewart  D., 

73 

Philosophy, 

Scotland. 

Stahl, 

75 

Philology, 

Germany. 
England. 

Sheffield, 

75 

Scaliger, 

75 

Philology, 

Italy. 

Sautorius, 

75 

Italy. 

Solis, 

76 

Geography, 

Spain. 

St.  Augustin, 

76 

Divinity, 

Africa. 

Swift, 

78 

Novels, 

Ireland. 

Spallanzani, 

79 

Italy. 

Swedenborg, 

85 

Theology, 

Sweden. 

St.  Pierre, 

86 

Natural  History, 

France. 

Sophocles, 

90 

Poetry, 

Greece. 

St  Evremont, 

90 

• 

France. 

Simonides, 

98 

Poetry, 

Greece. 

Sadi, 

99 

Poetry, 

Persia. 

Thomson, 

48 

Poetry, 

England. 

Tasso, 

51 

Poetry, 

Italy. 

Tournefort, 

52 

• 

France. 

Tycho  Brahe, 

55 

Astronomy, 

Denmark. 

Tschamer, 

58 

Switzerland. 

Temple, 

70 

Miscellany, 

England. 

Tissot, 

70 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Thucydides, 

80 

History, 

Greece. 

Usher, 

75 

Church  History, 

Ireland. 

Virgil, 

52 

Poetry, 

Italy. 

Villaret, 

61 

France. 

Valisnieri, 

69 

Italy. 

Vauban, 

74 

France. 

Vertot, 

80 

Philosophy, 

France. 

Vida, 

96 

Medicine, 

Italy. 

Winckelmann, 

50 

Fine  Arti^ 

Germany. 

Waller, 

m 

Germanr. 
England. 

WoUaston, 

62 

Philosophy, 

Werner, 

m 

Geology, 

Germany. 

Warburton, 

81 

Theology, 

England. 

Whiston, 

95 

Philosophy, 

England. 

Wilson  T., 

93 

Philosophy, 

England. 

Wren  C, 

91 

Architecture,  • 

England. 

Young, 

80 

Poetry, 

En|fland. 

ZimmermaDD, 

m 

Morals, 

Switzerland. 

Zenocrates, 

82 

Poetry, 

Greece. 

Zeno, 

98 

Philosophy, 

Greece. 
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Aristophanes,  comic  poet, 
Anacreon,  lyric  poet, 
Archimedes,  roaihematician, 
Alhenaeus,  philosopher, 
Demosthenes,  orator, 
Diogenes  Laertiut,  philosopher, 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  poet, 
Dionysius  Haiicaniassus,  historian, 
^sopus,  philosopher, 
£u  rip  ides,  tragic  poet, 
iEschvlus,        do.      . 
Euclid,  mathematician, 
Heliodorus,  rhetorician,     . 
Uesiod,  poet,     .        .  *      . 
Homer,  poet,      .... 
Herodotus,  historian, 


B. 


C.  389  Hierocles,  philosopher, 

474  Isceus,  orator, 

300  Lycophron ,  grammarian^ 

190  Lucian,  dinlogist, 

322  Lysias,  orator, 

122  Musaeus,  poet,     . 

20  Orpheus,  poet, 

6  Piiidar,  lyric  poet, 

670  Plato,  philosopher, 

407  Pausanius.  historian,    . 

456  Plutarch,  biographer,  . 

200  Sappho,  poetess,  . 

309  Sophocles,  tragedian,  . 

870  Thcocrytus,  pastoral  poet, 

850  Thucydides,  h^torian, 

484  Xenophon,  historian,    . 


480 

820 

276 

180 

162 

uncertain. 

uncertain. 

435 

a«) 

170 

120 

600 

406 

262 

381 

360 

Both  the  parentage' and  place  of  nativity  of  Aristophanes  are  unknown,  though 
it  is  generially  allowed  that  iEgina  had  the  honor  of  giving  him  birth.  His 
style  is  rich  and  free,  and  grand  in  attic  elegance.  His  pea  was  sometimes 
used  in  the  most  imprudent  and  extravagant  manner.  *'  His  attack  upon  the  ven- 
erable person  and  learned  efforts  of  Socrates,  affixes  a  stigma  to  the  character 
of  the  poet,  which  no  sophistry  can  ever  efface,  since  Aristophanes  could  not  be 
80  blind  as  to  confound  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  with  tiie  dogmas  of  the 
sophists."  Mr.  Bohtz,  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  Ranae  of  Aristophanes, 
remarks  that  ^  this  comedy  was  intended  to  expose  the  degeneracy  of  the  poets 
of  his  age,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  people  in  matters  of  taste." 

AncLcrton  was  a  native  of  Teos,  in  Ionia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  illustri^ 
ous  ancestry,  and  Plato  affirms  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Codras.  He  was  a 
poet  of  peculiar  merit  in  lyric  metre,  but  of  intemperate  and  dissolute  habits. 
The  moral  influence  of  his  poems  is  in  general  decidedly  bad.  History  informs 
us  that  DemosUienes  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  His 
father  was  an  Athenian,  who,  by  some  manual  occupation,  some  say  that  of 
an  armorer  or  blacksmith,  succeeded  in  amassing  considerable  wealth,  which, 
in  consequence  of  his  son's  minority  at  his  death,  he  was  leffc  in  the  hands 
of  guardians,  who,  being  of  dubious  honesty,  wasted  his  estate.  Plato,  who 
established  an  academy  which  was  attended  by  all  noble  Athenian  youth, 
numbered  Demosthenes  among  his  pilpils;  but  Isieus  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  Demosthenes,  whose  instructions  he  cordially  received.  Eu- 
ripides is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Salamis,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Euripus,  on  the  day  in  which  the  rejoicings  took  place  for  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes,  479  B.  C.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicus  the^Chian,  and  phi- 
losophy under  Anaxagoras,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Socrates,  many 
of  whose  doctrines  he  imbibed.  He  left  his  own  country,  and  was  familiar  with 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon.  His  end  was  calamitous,  being  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  B.  C.  407.  The  Athenians^  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  He  wrote 
seventy-five  tragedies,  of  which  nineteen  only  arc  extant  His  style  is  simple 
and  ekegant.  He  has  neither  the  energy  and  sublimity  of  iEschylus,  nor  the 
stateliness  nor  dignity  of  Sophocles.  Aristotle  said  that  Sophocles  *'  made  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  as  they  are." 

Mschylus  ^as  the  son  of  Euphorion  of  Athens,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
model  to  tragic  verse.  Upwards  of  ninety  tragedies  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  forty  of  which  were  honored  with  the  public  prize,  and  but  seven 
have  reached  us.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  formed  two  acts,  and 
introduced  actors  on  the  stage.  His  imagination  was  wild  and  vigorous.  He 
marked  his  characters  with  strong  lines  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  expressed  his 
conceptions  in  glowing  and  energetic  language. 

Sophocles*  WBB  born  at  Colonae,  in  Attica,  about  497  B.  C.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Mschy\u8f  and  studied  music  and  dancing  under  Lamprus,    He  studied 
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lyric  poetry,  in  i^ich  he  would  have  excelled,  as  the  choruses  of  his  tragedies 
show.  He  was  the  rival  of  Euripides.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies, 
only  the  Ajax,  Eiectra,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Antigone,  Trachinian  Veigius,  Phi- 
loctetes,  and  CEdipus  Colonus  remain.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  till  a  late  period 
of  life,  which  was  unusually  prolonged,  being  in  his  ninety-first  year  at  his 
death.    His  style  is  animated,  elegant,  and  lofly. 

Of  AlcfBus^  Stesickorus,  and  Simoniiks,  little  is  known,  beyond  their  names, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  their  verses.  Stesichorus  was  the  first  who  wrote  an 
epithalamium  or  nuptial  song.  Simonides  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
writer  of  his  time.  Some  beautiful  fragments  remain.  The  characteristic 
beauties  of  Pindar  are  a  poetical  imagination,  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  genius, 
a  bold  and  figurative  expression,  and  a  concise  and  sententious  style.  The  fame 
of  Hesiod  is  Xh&t  of  a  sweet  poet  He  happily  blends  a  pleasing  power  of  nar- 
ration and  correct  principle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Ascra^  a 
town  of  Boeotia.  According  to  Varro  and  Plutarch,  he  was  contemporary  with 
Homer.  By  Quinctilian,  Philostratus  and  others,  he  is  placed  before  Homer. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Zanctyor,  of  Naapactum. 
Seven  cities,  as  is  well  knowo,  contended  for  the  honor  of  Homer's  birth.  Some 
persons  suppose  his  era  to  have  been  168  years  aHer  the  Trojan  war-— others 
160  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  Paterculus,  968  B.  C. 
— ^to  Herodotus,  884  B.  C. — and  the  Arundelian  marbles,  907  B.  C.  He  was 
called  Melesigines,  because  supposed  to  have  been  bom  on  the  river  Meles. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chios  boast  of  showing  a  place  on  that  island  where  he  kept 
a  school.  The  inhabitants  of  Cos  would  have  it  that  he  was  buried  there.  The 
Cyprians  also  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth.  Pisistratus  of  Athens  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  arranged  his  poems  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us.  Two  eminent  commentators  on  Homer,  Heyne  and  Wolff^ 
think  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  detached  pieces,  composed  by  a 
number  of  writers  called  rhapsodists,  and  collected  by  the  Pisistratide.  Wolff 
assigns  a  larger  share  of  the  authorship  to  Homer,  than  Heyne  does.  Other 
critics,  among  whom  are  Prof.  Felton  of  Harvard  university,  and  a  late  writer 
in  the  North  American  Review,  consider  the  poems  as  in  substance  the  produc- 
tions  of  Homer.* 

Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicaraassus,  and  travelled  over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  aU 
Greece.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Thurium.  D'Anvill^,  Rennell,  Shaw, 
Park,  Belzoni,  Cavier,  and  others,  bear  powerful  testimony  to  the  astonishine* 
accuracy  of  the  father  of  history.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  veracity  and 
impartiality  of  Herodotus  is  the  recitation  of  his  historv  before  the  public  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Thucydides  was  born  at  Athens,  ana  was  descended  from  the 
famous  general,  Miltiades.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  accompany- 
ing his  father  Clotus  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  Herodotus  read  his  his- 
tory, which  kindled  in  him  the  sparks  of  a  strong  emulation.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Events  which  he  records.  He  is  profound,  just,  and  impartial. 
His  reflections  upon  every  plan  which  was  proposed,  bespeak  his  skill  as  a  gen- 
eral and  his  judgment  as  a  political  economist.  Xenophon,  a  son  of  the  Athe- 
nian, Gryllus,  is  distinguished  for  his  very  early  attachment  to  Socrates.  ^  The 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,"  observes  Mr.  Dunbar,  '^  is  the  best  account  which 
we  have  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Socrates,  since  it  was  penned  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  much  injured  master  from  the  false  aspersions  of  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  to  communicate  other  local  information  connected  with  the 
state."  The  style  uf  Xenophon  possesses  all  the  politeness  of  a  studied  compo- 
sition, and  yet  all  the  freedom  and  winning  familiarity  of  elegant  couTersation. 

The  doctrines  of  Socrates  appear  to  have  been  formed  more  from  observation 
and  experience,  than  from  strict  adherence  to  any  theory.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  a  social  and  instructive  philosopher.  *'  The  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  Socrates  employed,  was  by  proposing  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
person  with  whom  he  conversed,  which  by  a  regular,  though  sometimes  circuit- 
ous, induction  of  facts,  led  to  consequences  which  completely  established  his 
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opinion."    Few  men  have  left  behind  them  a  reputation  more  unsullied  hy 
private  or  political  errors. 

The  family  of  Plato  was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  ranked  among  the  most 
honorable  of  the  Athenians.  On  his  father's  side,  he  was  descended  from 
Codrus,  and  on  his  mother's  from  Solon.  He  received  the  name  of  Plato  from 
the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  At\er  having  travelled  over  many  countries,  he 
settled  at  Athens  and  opened  a  .school  for  philosophy.  His  works  are  all 
'written  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  He  died  on  his  birth  day,  when  eighty  years 
old.  To  an  extremely  temperate  habit,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  that  clearness 
of  conception  which  not  unfrequently  marks  the  sublime.  In  his  Phaedon  and 
Timseus  is  the  following  idea.  *'The  Creator  of  the  universe  is  one,  immortal, 
infinite,  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  intelligence 
and  being ;  who  existed  before  he  created  the  universe,  nor  had  manifested  his 
power  by  any  external  act,  for  he  had  no  beginning.  He  existed  independent 
of  all  other  beings  in  the  unfathomable  dcptlis  of  eternity."  Plato  was  the  first, 
who,  in  support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  produced  arguments  solid  and 
permanent.  His  maxim  is  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  things  by  ideas,  which 
aire  to  be  considered  as  their  originals.  Aristotle's  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  by  the  effects  which  are  the  result  of  those  ideas.  The  order 
established  by  Plato  is  that  of  nature. 

Jiristotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  and  was  the  son  of  Nichomachus  and  Festiada. 
After  his  father's  death,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Plato.  It  is  said  that  Plato  called  him  ^  the  mind  of  the 
school."  He  was  for  ten  years  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
lyceum,  a  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  was  the  arena  where  he  taught  his 
pupils.  To  one  class  of  hearers,  he  taught  his  exoteric  doctrine,  consisting  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  politics ;  to  another  class,  the  esoteric^  the  more  subtle 
doctrine  concerning  existence,  nature,  and  the  divinity. 


A  GOOD  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  GYMNASIUM. 

(Commanieatad  tiy  the  Eev.  Richard  Knill,  St.  Pbtoriburg.) 

Mr,  Editor^ — When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  Russian  village,  it  is  expec- 
ted that  every  person  who  is  capable  of  rendering  assistance,  will  hasten  to 
the  spot,  and  do  what  he  can  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Hence  one  maa' 
is  seen  running  with  a  bucket,  another  with  a  ladder,  and  another  with  an 
axo.  In  like  manner  when  any  thing  is  to  be  done  for  the  public  good,  it 
is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  man  to  step  forward,  and  lend  a  helping 
hand.  This  will  account  for  my  addressing  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  sufficient  reason.  ,  In.  reading  your  Quarterly  Registers,  my 
mind  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  frequent  reference  which  you  make  to  the 
gymnasium.  I  know  that  air,  and  exercise,  are  as  needful  as  food,  and  that 
where  these  are  disregarded,  the  health  of  students  must  be  materially  in- 
jured. Dear  young  men  ! — let  them  have  air — let  them  have  exercise — but 
let  it  be  in  a  way  which  shall  be  beneficial  to  their  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies — which  shall  be  advantageous  to  others,  na  well  as  to  themselves, 

''In  some  species  of  exercise  a  man  cannot  forget  that  he  is  at  play,"  but 
there  is  too  much  to  be  done  in  a  short  life  to  admit  of  any  part  of  it  being 
spent  in  play !  I  therefore  beg  permission  to  suggest  a  plan  which  shall 
prove  a  substitute  for  gymnasiums — the  advantages  of  which  I  myself  have 
witnessed.    Near  to  the  theological  aeniinary  in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
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Btody,  there  was  a  benevolent  societj  for  supi^ying  the  aged  and  sick  poor 
with  articles  calculated  to  comfort  them  in  their  distress.  Erery  student 
was  a  voluntary  member  and  visitor — and  as  none  of  us  had  much  money  to 
give,  we  were  happy  to  have  a  fund — in  a  great  measure  provided  by  others — 
through  which  we  might  help  our  necessitous  fellow-creatures.  Every  day 
from  twelve  to  half  past  one  was  our  own,  which  we  were  expected  to  spend 
in  the  way  that  would  be  most  conducive  to  our  health.  Accordingly,  this 
time  was  generally  embraced  by  the  students,  fox  taking  a  long  walk  in  the 
country  among  the  numerous  cottages — visit  one  or  two— leave  some 
tracts — speak  a  word  for  God — give  a  shilling  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
or  aged — and  return  almost  bathed  in  perspiration  just  in  time  for  dinner. 

The  scenery  around  us  was  beautiful.  The  fences  on  each  side  of  the 
roads  were  adorned  with  the  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle,  the  violet,  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  The  hills  were  covered  with  flocks,  and  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  the  fields  were  covered  over  with  corn.  This  regaled 
our  senses;  enlivened  our  spirits;  stretched  our  limbs;  made  the  blood 
to  circulate  healthfully  in  our  veins ;  and  often  filled  us  with  gratitude  to 
our  divine  Master,  for  such  frequent  opportunities  to  advance  his  praise ! 
Was  there  ever  any  gymnastic  exercise  which  for  a  moment  could  be 
compared  to  this  ?    No  I 

Here  also  we  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  distress,  which  drew  forth 
and  matured  some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  hearts,  and  taught  us  lessons 
which  books  cannot  teach.  It  led  to  habits  of  benevolent  exertion  which 
are  of  vast  importance  to  those  who  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  preaching 
the  gospel.  It  taught  us  how  to  address  plain  uneducated  people  inielli- 
gibly^  for  there  are  many  words  and  phrases  in  fine  sermons  which  they  do 
not  understand.  It  was  a  commencement  of  pastoral  visits  from  which 
we  learned  much  more  than  the  people  whom  we  visited.  In  short  it  was 
connected  with  so  many  advantages  to  the  studt^nts,  that  I  cannot  but  hope 
for  the  sake  of  my  young  brethren,  that  the  day  may  be  near,  when  there 
shall  be  a  society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  attached  to  every  the- 
ological seminary.  I  must  add — that  for  the  benefit  of  our  lungs,  we  had 
another  exercise  both  edifying  and  useful.  From  five  o'clock  to  six  in  the 
afternoon  was  also  our  own — one  half  of  which  was  generally  spent  in 
taking  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the  other  half  in  improving  ourselves  in  psalmody, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
who  resided  in  the  institution  with  me,  were  able  to  lead  a  choir  much 
better  than  half  the  parish  clerks  in  Christendom. 


REVENUES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  earliest  period  of  English  history  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  barbarous  chiefs,  besides  the  grain  and  cattle  which  they 
were  entitled  to  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  honor,  appropriated  to  themselves  a 
large  share  of  the  booty  arising  from  their  uninterrupted  petty  wars.  The 
Romans  introduced  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  of  which  the  **  tributa  and 
vectigalia  "  were  two  constituent  parts.  The  revenue  was  increased  so  mocb, 
that  the  Roman  proconsuls  not  only  covered  the  expenditure  of  the  coontiy, 
but  even  sent  considerable  sums  to  the  capital.  Six  hundred  and  twenty  yeais 
elapsed  between  the  departure  of  these  fierce  conquerors  and  the  arrival  of  new 
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ones.  The  country  being  divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  4and  distributed  among  the  barbarous  chiefs,  the  Regularity  of  the  con- 
tributions disappeared,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  land  paid  personal  service  to 
their  chiefs  instead  of  money.  The  Danes  infested  the  country  so  much, 
that  a  temporary  land  tax  became  necessary  to  purchase  their  forbearance. 
King*Ethelred,  therefore,  in  991,  created  the  "Danegeld,"  or  "Hidagium** 
which  produced  £10,000,  equal  to  £360,000  of  present  money.  The  tax  -Ivaa 
afterwards  increased,  and  made  permanent  till  it  was  entirely  repealed  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  1051. 

JEstimated  Revenues  qf  the  Norman  lAne. 

William,  conq.  '      A.  D.  10C6    £400,000  Henry  I.  1100    £300,000 

Wiiliam  Rufus,  1087       350,000  Stephen,  1135       250,000 

William  the  conqueror  began  and  finished  a  survey,  not  only  of  the  royal 
territories,  but  of  all  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  Six  years  were  employed 
in  this  undertaking,  the  result  of  which  was  the  *'  domboc,'^  or  final  sentence, 
better  known  as  the  "  doomsday  book."  A  pound  of  silver  at  that  time  con- 
tained three  times  the  weight  it  does  at  present,  and  it  would  ateo  purchase  ten 
times  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  in  our  times.  In  the  Norman  linei 
the  revenue  met  the  expenditure.    Public  credit  was  unknown. 

Revenues  of  the  Saxon  or  Plantagenet  lAne. 

'  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1154  £200,000.  Edward  I.  1272  £150,000 

Richard  I.  1189  150,000  Edward  II.  1307  100,000 

John  1199  100.000  Edward  HI.  1327  154,139 

Henry  III. .  1216  80,000  Richard  11.  1377  130,000 

Henry  II.  laid  the  first  tax  on  personal  property,  amounting  at  first  to  two  pence 
on  the  pound,  which  was  soon  increased  to  one  tenth  part* of  all  personal 
property.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  Jerusalem,  £70,000  were  paid.  John 
exacted  60,000  marks,  or  £180,000  from  the  Jews.  One  of  them  beinc;  rated 
at  10,000  marks,  refused  to  pay ;  but  John  ordered  a  tooth  to  be  pulled  out 
every  day  from  the  Jew,  till  the  payment  was  completed.  On  the  eighth  day, 
the  delinquent*  paid  the  money.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the 
first  charter  grafted  to  alien  merchants,  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  tariff  of  da- 
ties  appeared,  had  their  origin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  order  to  increase  Ins 
revenue,  he  exiled  15,000  Jews,  and  in  one  day  murdered  250.  He  abolished 
the  practice  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  first  tax  on  polls  was  levied, 
amounting  to  four  pence  on  every  individual  over  fourteen.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  pope's  sanction  of  taxes  was  no  longer  considered  necessary, 
ait  evident  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe,  the  father  of  the  reformation^ 
began  to  produce 'the  most  salutary  effects. 

Revemuts  of  the  Ldne  of  Lancaster. 

Henn'IV.  A.  D.  1399    £100,000  Henry  VI.  1422     £54,976 

Hwry  V.  1413        76,643 

The  most  remarkable  financial  feature  of  the  reign  of  Henry  TV,,  was  the 
income  or  real  property  tax,  which  was  granted  with  the  express  understanding^ 
that  it  should  not  become  a  precedent  In  the  time'  of  Henry  VL,  the  principle 
of  gradation  in  taxation  was  introduced.  Foreign  merchants  were  subject  to  a 
poll  tax,  and  even  aliens,  who  resided  in  England  six  weeks,  paid  a  tax  of 
twenty  shillings. 

Revenues  of  the  House  of  York. 

Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1460    £100,000  Richard  IH.  1483    £KX)/)00 

Edward  V.  1483       100,000 

Edward  IV.  had  recourse  to  the  "benevolence  '^  of  the  clergy,  and  submittiiif 
his  wants  to  the  people,  succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  sunuu  He  ac- 
quired considerable  money  by  fining  temporauties  and  biehopnca,  and  by 
engaging  in  commercial  pnrsmts. 


A.  D.  1485    £400,000 

Mary 

1553-£450;n0 

1509       800,000 

Elizabeth 

1558       SOOJXO 

1547      400,000 

J*   •    •           V          . « 

. «. 
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Revenues  of  (he  House  qf  Tudor. 

Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 

Henry  VII.  had  amassed  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  treasure  amountkig  to 
three  millions  sterling.  Much  of  it  was  extorted  in  a  most  iniquitous  manner. 
He  let  out  ships  and  lent  money  at  a  most  usurious  interest.    But  the  prodi- 

fality  and  extravagance  of  Henry  VIII.  exceeded  the  avarice  of  his  father.  In 
is  fourth  year,  the  abhorred  poll  tax  was  voted.  He  exacted  a  lofiin  of  his 
subjects,  and  then  procured  parliament  to  pass  a  law  *<  cancelling  all  debts 
which  the  king  had  incurred  since  his  accession  to  the  throne."  By  one  act, 
376  monasteries  were  suppressed,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  income  of 
£132,000.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  abolished  the  larger  monasteries,  605 
abbeys,  90  colleges,  and  110  hospitals.  The  origin  of  poor  rates  is  to  be  traced 
to  these  strong  measures.  The  revenues  of  the  religious  houses  suppressed, 
amounted,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  to  £272,000;  their  value  at  the  present 
time  would  be  £6,000,000.  The  war  with  France  cost  the  nation  £1,340,000. 
The  minority  of  Edward  VI.  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  consequences- 
rapacity  and  misgovern  men  t  at  home — disgrace  abroad.  A  national  debt  of 
£240,000  was  the  result  A  monopoly  granted  to  foreign  merchants  called  the 
«  corporation  steel-yards"  was  repealed,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  revenne. 
The  entire  revenues  of  the  five  years  of  Mary's  reign,  were  £4,500,000.  With 
Elizabeth  a  new  era  in  British  finances  commenced.  She  began  her  reign  by 
paying  the  debts  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and  her  brother  Edward,  restoring 
the  debased  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  proper  standard,  and  stdctly  upholding  the 
basis  of  public  faith.  The  total  amount  of  her  permanent  income,  including 
her  hereditary  revenues,  exceeded  £350,000.  The  amount  of  silver  coined 
during  her  reign,  was  £5,513,717,  and  of  gold  £795,138.  In  the  war  with 
Spain,  she  expended  £1,200,000.  The  consolidation  of  the  laws  previously 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  another  great  economical  measure  of 
this  reign.  She  was  not  exempt,  however,  from  the  mal-practices  of  her  pre- 
decessors. She  laid  embargoes  on  all  sorts  of  merchandize,  extorted  money 
from  the  catholics,  plundered  Ireland,  squandered  large  sums  on  her  successive 
favorites,  and  carried  the  expenses  of  her  household  and  her  dresses  so  far,  that 
no  less  than  3,000  suits  of  different  colors  and  shapes  were  found  at  her  death, 
with  which  she  used  to  adorn  her  person.  But  notwithstanding  all  her  errors, 
the  basis  of  public  credit  was  laid,  all  branches  of  the  revenue  increased,  the 
Indian  empire  was  founded,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  augmented.  During 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  whole  annual  income  of  England  was 
£1,517,274 ;  of  Scotland,  £143,652 ;  of  Ireland,  £207,790.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  money  raised  in  England  during  the  commonwealth,  from  November  3^ 
1640,  to  November  5,  1649,  was  £83,331,489.  Not  far  from  £20,000,000  arose 
from  sequestrations.  The  long  parliament  established  the  post  office,  which 
yielded  £10,000  annually,  besides  saving  considerable  expense.  Large  soma 
were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Every  person  retrenched  a  meed  a 
week  towards  the  expense  of  freedom.  This  whimsical  tax  existed  six  years, 
in  which  time  it  produced  £608,400.  A  new  and  more  comprehensive  financial 
system  be^an  now  to  be  acted  upon.  A  regular  land  tax  was  established. 
Pym  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  excise. 

Revenues  of  the  Stucart  Line. 

James  I.  A.  D.  1603    £600,000  Charies  II.  A.  D.  1649    £1,800,000 

Charles  I.  1625       895,819  James  II.  1685      2^1,886 

At  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  the  parliament  granted  to  him  £1,200,000,  as 
the  fixed  revenue  of  his  crown.  The  total  supplies  voted  to  the  king  during 
his  reign,  amounted  to  £13,414,858— «  sum  hitherto  unparalleled.  All  the  sums 
received  by  Charles,  during  his  reign,  amounted  to  at  least  £43,000,000.  He 
was  the  first  sovereign  who  kept  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  cost 
£212,000  per  annum.    The  expenses  of  hia  harems  disgraced  even  royal^  itsclC 
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No  less  than  five  of  his  illegitimate  children  were  created  dukes.  A  very  im- 
portant financial  measure  was  adopted,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
grants  of  parliameuts,  must,  in  future,  specify  the  purpose  to  which  each  sum 
voted  is  to  be  applied.  The  plan  of  James  II.  was  to  "get  moniey  by  all  means,^' 
in  order  to  destroy  both  the  established  religion  and  the  English  liberties.  An 
obsequious  parliament  voted  him  £2,000,000  per  annum  for  life. 

Revenues  of  WUliam  and  Anne. 

William  had  an  income  at  his  accession  of  £2,001,855,  and  at  his  death  of 
£3,895,205.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  his  reign  were  £72,047,361.  The  con- 
stitution was  now  consolidated.  Population  increased,  as  well  as  consurop^on, 
importation,  and  every  branch  of  commerce.  All  sorts  of  taxes  were  introduced, 
among  others,  on  marriages,  births,  and  bachelors.  Two  ffreat  economical 
engines  originated  in  this  reign — the  bank  and  pa^r  credit  Taxes  were 
imposed  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  bread,  meal,  and  biscuit.  Afterwards, 
opinion  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  aifd  a  bounty  was  granted  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  these  very  articles.  The  aggregate  revenue,  during  the  reign  of 
Anne,  twelve  years,  amounted  to  £62,500,000,  making  her  ordinary  annual  income 
£5,691,803.  But  by  borrowing,  she  burdened  future  generations  with  nearly 
£60,000,000  more  ;  thus  upwards  of  £122,000,000  was  the  prodigious  sum  re- 
ceived by  this  queen.    The  wars  during  this  reign,  cost  above  £43,000,000. 

Estimated  Itevenue  of  the  House  of  BrunsvoicJu 

George  1.,  at  his  dealh,         .        .£6,762,643  George  III.,  in  1810,     .        .        £66,029,349 

Geor|eII.,     do            ...      8.523.640  do                1815,     .                .    72,131,214 

Georcre  111.,  at  his  accession,         .      8.800,000  George  IV.,  average  1820  lo  1826,     68,000,000 

do          in  1788,               .        .     15,672,971  do             do       1826  lo  1830,     60,000,000 

do             1800,      .                .    29,604,008  William  IV.,    do       1830  to  1834,    46,620,166 

During  the  reign  of  Georffe  I.,  almost  uninterrupted  peace  was  preserved, 
and  the  taxes,  expense,  ana  national  debt,  reduced.  The  total  sums  which 
passed  into  the  exchequer,  during  his  reign,  amounted  to  £79,832,160,  of  which 
£4], 000,000  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
national  debt  The  total  annual  expense  of  the  nation  was  but  £2,583,000. 
George  II.  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare.  The  aggregate  revenue 
of  this  reign  was  £217,217,301,  while  £59,000,000  of  debt  were  incurred.  In 
three  wars,  all  impolitic  and  unnecessary,  £157,000,000  of  public  money  were 

expended. 

"  It  appeared,"  says  a  financial  writer,  "  as  if  with  George  III.  interminable 
war  came  to  ravage  and  destroy  the  world."  The  total  aggregate  net  amount 
produced  by  all  branches  of  the  revenue,  from  the  accession  of  George  III. 
to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  was  one  billion  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
nnUions  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds 
sterling—^  sum  three  times  greater  than  all  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  in  1800,  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  known  abundance  of  those 
metals.  These  immense  sums  were  chiefly  expended  for  three  grand  objects— 
to  enforce  parliamentary  laws  in  the  colonies,  to  keep  down  and  afterwards 
replace  on  the  throne  the  Bourbon  family,  and  to  support  the  various  branches 
of  the  royal  family.  The  king  of  England  replaced  the  Bourbons  on  the 
throne  of  France,  at  a  coat  of  above  one  thousand  millions  sterling !  The 
amount  paid  in  the  shape  of  annuities  to  the  several  members  of  tne  royal 
family,  fifteen  in  number,  from  1760  to  1815,  was  £12,600,000;  while  the 
whole  sum  granted  for  useful  discoveries  during  forty -seven  years,  was  only 
£77,463.  Nearly  one  million  sterling  was  given  to  Wellingrton  for  his  services 
in  six  years  of  war ;  while  in  twenty-one  years,  only  £68,300  was  given  to  a 
great  institution,  tlie  board  of  agriculture.  From  the  accession  of  William  IIL 
to  1815,  above  one  thousand  one  hundred  millions  were  chiefly  expended  in  de- 
pressing the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  while  during  the  same  period,  an  equal  sum 
was  appropriated  to  raise  it  to  the  splendor,  and  strengthen  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  throne.  Since  1815,  it  has  been  a  period  of  peace.  In  six  years,  from 
18^  to  1828  there  was  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  nearly  nineteen  millions,  whila 
a  large  diminution  was  at  thd  same  time  effected  in  taxation. 
VOL.  VI.  34 
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THE  HEAVENLY  VISION ;  OR,  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIVING  FOR 

THE  CONVERSION  OP  THE  WORLD. 

(Commonicated  by  the  Rer.  Samael  Nott,  Waraham,  Mi.) 

St.  Paul  is  tKe  most  signal  instance  on  record,  of  living  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  The  circumstances  of  the  demand  made  upon  him, 
his  faithful  obedience,  and  his  success,  give  to  his  example  the  highest 
possible  interest.  A  light  from  heaven  shone  suddenly  upon  his  path,  and 
a  voice  from  heaven  spoke  to  his  ear  so  miraculously,  as  convinced  him 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  long  expected  Messiah.  The  claims  of  his 
persecuted  Lord,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  overwhelming  power,  and  he 
was  bowed  by  the  spirit  to  that  submissive  prayer,  '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  7  "  Immediately  the  Saviour  became  his  teacher  and  guide, 
and  required  his  new  servant  to  bear  his  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light  and  firom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  With 
what  readiness,  constancy,  and  perseverance,  he  obeyed  his  new  Lord  and 
Master,  his  whole  history  bears  witness.  Not  only  was  he  wrapt  in  holy 
admiration  and  burning  zeal  as  he  saw  that  novel  glory,  or  held  it  in  fresh 
remembrance,  but  for  life  he  was  earnestly  engaged  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  so  that  after  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  able  to  say,  "  I  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision" 

There  are  modern  instances  of  a  like  demand  of  the  Saviour  heard  and 
complied  with,  without  a  miracle,  on  the  very  field  of  conversion  ;  in  which 
the  earliest  yielding  of  the  heart  to  Christ  has  involved  in  it  a  covenant  to 
use  Idl  possible  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  in  the  world,  and  especially 
among  pagan  nations.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  whose  first  suggestion  of  devoted ness  to  Christ,  expressed  his  choice, 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  communicating  the  gospel  of  salvatiq/i  to 
the  poor  heathen.  Though  Mills  was  never  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
he  was  strictly  and  perseveringly  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;  and  all 
the  plans  ibr  converting  the  world,  in  which  American  Christians  are  en- 
gaged, were  devised  or  urged  forward  by  his  devoted  mind. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  larger  set  of  men,  whose  4irst  yielding  of  the 
heart  to  its  new  Lord  and  Master  has  been  general  only,  including  all  the 
claims  which  he  might  ever  be  found  to  make ;  who  have  sincerely  adopted 
the  prayer  of  the  converted  Saul,  "  Lord,  what  wih  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
and  who  have  been  taught  at  length,  to  devote  themselves  fully,  earnestly, 
and  for  life,  to  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Such  certainly  was  Henry 
Martyn,  such  was  Gordon  Hall.  Such  in  private  life,  at  home,  was  Solo- 
mon Goodale,  that  remarkable  contributor  in  the  earlier  years  of  foreign 
missions ;  and  such  also  were  Worcester  and  Evarts,  the  deceased  secreta- 
ries of  the  American  Board.  They  have  gone  to  their  reward ;  but  their 
works  declare  that  they  were  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

This  compliance  of  the  apostle  of  the  modern  missionaries,  and  of  the 
more  devoted  agents  and  contributors  at  home,  has  received  the  admiration 
of  the  Christian  world.  Can  we  do  better  in  attempting  to  accomplish  the 
design  of  this  essay,  than  to  urge  this  plain  principle,  that  every  Christian 
is  bound  by  his  first  covenant  with  Christ,  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  what  he  admires  and  approves  in  the  most  devoted  modem  rfis- 
cipks,  and  especially  in  tlie  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  unfold  any  new  principle,  we  ask  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
simple  together,  to  this  easy  gaide---&»  live,  that  when  twenty  or  thirty 
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years  shall  ha?e  passed  awaj,  you  may  look  back  upon  the  first  claims  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  yoar  first  engagement  to  be  his,  and  around  upon  the 
wide  world,  and  say,  I  have  not  been  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

The  first  step  towards  adopting  this  easy  rule  as  one's  personal  guide,  is 
a  just  and  proper  view  of  tlie  claim  which  is  yielded  to  in  becoming  a 
Christian.  On  this,  however,  we  need  not  enlarge.  Scripture  settles  it, 
common  consent  settles  it,  that  the  disciple  of  Christ  makes  no  reserve. 
Entire  consecration  makes  a  believer,  at  which  demand  the  unbeliever 
stumbling,  falls  and  perishes.  There  is  no  true  discipleship,  but  that  which 
yields  entirely  to  Christ  as  one's  Lord  and  Master ;  nor  any  proper  profes- 
sion of  religion,  but  a  declaration  of  entire  surrender. 

Is  not  the  next  step  as  plain  ?  Can  any  one  yield  himself  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  without  a  pledge  and  engagement  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world  ?  Can  there  be  any  other  sort  of  discipleship  to  such 
a  Saviour  but  Paul's  ?  Can  there  be  any  Christian  spirit  which  does  not 
include  the  apostolic,  the  missionary  spirit?  Is  not  every  believer  a  debtor 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  bound  by  the  Saviour's  original  claim,  and  his 
own  original  surrender,  like  Mills,  or  Martyn,  or  Hall,  or  Evarts,  or  Sl 
Paul,  himself  to  live  for  their  salvation  ?  Does  not  every  Lord's  supper 
renew  the  Saviour's  demand,  and  each  disciple's  private  and  public  en- 
gagement, while  he  drinks  the  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  proclaims  the  Lord's  death  until  he  comet  Surely  it 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  he  who  hath  not  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  is  none  of  his ;  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to  present  himself 
a  living  sacrifice  to  him  who  gave  himself  up  for  the  salvation  of  men ; 
that  every  Christian  should  feel  bound  by  his  original  covenant  to  be,  in 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  what  he  admires  and  approves  in  the 
most  devoted  modern  disciples,  and  especially  in  that  most  signal  example, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

It  js  not  necessary  to  show  further  that  this  demand  is  just.  I  prefer  to 
notice,  in  two  particulars,  how  it  is  urged  upon  the  mind  by  peculiar  and 
interesting  circumstances. 

1 .  Consider  the  glory  in  which  the  Lord  now  appears  to  demand  the 
co-operation  of  every  disciple  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  What  was 
miracle  to  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  is  common  now  in  all  the  streets 
and  houses  of  the  Christian  world.  I'hen,  the  Saviour's  power  to  save  all 
nations,  and  his  claim  upon  the  apostle's  services,  were  brought  home  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  by  an  overcoming  miracle.  Now,  the  same 
power  is  signified  more  gloriously  to  every  mind,  and  the  same  claim  pre 
sented,  in  the  fact  of  far  spread  and  successfiil  efforts,  to  convert  the 
world,  and  in  those  channels  of  communication,  which  he  has  opened  from 
every  man's  door.  Is  the  voice  of  Christ  less  distinct  and  commanding  in 
every  Christian's  ear  than  in  that  of  the  apostle?  Or  is  the  assurance  that 
he  will  be  with  us  individually  and  collectively  in  turning  the  Gentiles  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  fiom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  less  worthy  of  our 
belief?  No.  The  mighty  works  which  meet  every  man's  eye  are  more 
convincing  than  the  light  and  voice  on  the  road  to  Damascus :  for  they  dis- 
play the  Saviour,  not  in  outward  glory  at  a  single  spot  in  Syria,  but  speak- 
ing to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  rudest  and  basest  men  in  the 
fear  quarters  of  the  globe :  and  the  arrangements  for  spreading  the  gospel 
have  been  prepared  with  such  a  comprehensive  providence,  that  miracles 
have  no  more  place,  than  streams  from  the  rock,  or  manna  from  the  skies, 
amidst  the  abundant  resources  of  the  promised  land.  What  Christian, 
now,  be  he  learned  or  ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  does  not  behold  Jesus  as  the 
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Saviour  of  the  world — has  not  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  power  of  travel- 
ling over  all  nations  ?  A$  he  sits  in  his  counting-room,  as  he  sells  the 
commodities  of  commerce,  as  he  toils  in  the  shop  or  in  the  field,  he  can 
publish  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  among  the 
atheists  of  Birmah,  and  the  idolaters  of  India,  among  jthe  barbarous  tribes 
of  Africa  and  America,  and  even  in  the  scattered  islands  of  the  most  distant 
seas  ;  and  can  hear  from  afar  that  he  does  not  speak  in  vain ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Amidst  these  displays  of  the  Redeemer's  power  in 
all  lands,  and  this  gift  of  tongues  more  marvellous  than  the  ancient  miracle, 
we  have  seen  him  appear  about  our  path  in  all  the  glory  of  a  present  prince 
and  Saviour,  making  of  every  Christian  as  of  Paul,  a  special  demand  in 
behalf  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  was  not  for  himself  alone,  that 
Jesus  showed  to  Paul  that  heavenly  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus ;  but 
that  he  might  be  a  minister  and  a  witness  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Even  so  it  must  be  now.  Many  who  were  walk- 
ing in  darkness  a  year  ago,  have  seen,  if  not  the  sudden  glory  which  fell 
upon  the  apostle,  yet  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day  star  arise  in  their  hearts, 
followed  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arising  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
Others,  nay  the  whole  church,  encouraged  by  the  new  displays  of  the  Sa- 
viour's grace,  have  looked  forth  upon  their  glorious  Redeemer  with  renewed 
faith  and  love,  rejoicing  in  that  light  which  guides  their  feet  in  the  way  of 
peace.  Oh,  is  it  for  us  alone,  who  have  received  these  new  or  renewed 
gifts  of  grace,  that  the  Saviour  has  come  over  us  in  glory  ?  Impossible  1 
The  heavenly  vision,  more  glorious  far  than  fell  upon  the  apostle  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  claims  of  the  church,  and  of  every  Christian,  to  live  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  Arise  and  shine,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee ! 

2.  There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  tender  appeal  which  is  made  to  us 
from  the  graves  of  our  friends  and  leaders,  who  have  left  upon  our  hands  the 
work  of  converting  the  world.  Their  blessed  example,  their  dying  urgency, 
the  glory  in  which  they  passed  from  our  view,  as  we  saw  their  path  shining 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  their  reward  present  to  our  thoughts,  claim  of 
us  that  we  pursue  their  unfinished  work,  until  we  also  inherit  the  promises. 
Is  the  least  informed  Christian  ignorant  of  the  claim  thus  urged  from  the 
graves  of  Scott,  Richmond,.  Martyn,  Bogue,  Waugh,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  abroad,  or  of  Worcester,  Hall,  Pay  son,  Goodale,  Evarts,  and  other 
American  Christians,  who,  in  their  different  spheres,  lived  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  ?and  have  left  their  unfinished  work  upon  the  hands  of 
those  who  still  live  7  Whose  heart  can  be  untouched  by  the  tender  appeals 
which  are  urged  from  the  graves  and  the  thrones  of  those  who  having 
lived  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  have  ended  their  course  before  our 
eyes  in  apparent  glory  7  The  appeal  from  on  high  reaches  us  through  all 
our  natural  sympathies,  and  connected  with  all  our  personal  longings  for 
salvation ;  while  we  hear  the  voice  as  in  the  ancient  time,  *'  Moses  my 
servant  is  dead  ;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jordan,  thou  and  all  this 
people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them."  Or  to  refer  to  another 
Scripture  instance,  while  with  great  lamentation  we  have  carried  to  their 
burial  those  who  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  men,  let  us  resolve 
amidst  our  tears,  to  go  every  where  preaching  the  word.*  When  Payson 
died,  having  lived  at  home  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  truly  as  the 
most  devoted  missionary  abroad,  he  passed  from  our  sight,  saying,  amidst 

*  Acts  viii.  34. 
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the  agonies  of  death,  *'  Faitk  and  patience  hM  mU"    **  I  knew  thai  my 

happiness  is  but  begun.  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  last  forever."  As  he 
closed  his  life  of  effort  for  all  nations,  mingling  with  his  constant  and 
untiring  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  proper  charge,  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  in  such  a  glorious  light  as  fixed  and  holds  the  eye  of  admiring 
thousands,  and  he  stilJ  claims,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  dying  friend, 
that  amidst  our  cares  for  the  •  pagan  world,  we  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  in  the  families,  and  neighborhoods,  and  villages,  and  towns,  of 
our  own  beloved  land.  We  know  however  of  no  single  instance  more 
tenderly  addressing  American  Christians,  than  that  of  their  late  lamented 
leader  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Who  can  be  untouched  by  his 
dying  appeals  and  triumphs  ?  As  we  hear  his  last  words  of  counsel,  iit 
jMreseni  age  demands  great  things  of  Christians :  be  entirely  comsecraUd 
to  his  service:  who  can  allow  himself  to  be  a  half-disciple,  half  devoted  to 
the  conversion  of  the  world?  As  we  follow  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
heaven,  where  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  upper  world ;  as  we  hear  his  cry : 
Praise  Him,  Praise  Him  in  ways  that  you  know  not  of.  *  •  •  •  Wonder- 
ful glory  I  We  cannot  understand  it.  I  will  praise  Him :  I  will  praise 
Him :  who  will  not  melt  into  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived  and  died ;  and 
long  and  resolve  to  live  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as  Evarts 
liv^,  or  like  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  1 

In  view,  then,  of  the  entire  consecration  which  makes  a  disciple ;  of  the 
claim  to  which  he  yields,  who  accepts  for  his  Saviour,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  amidst  the  glories  which  fall  upon  every  Christian's  patli,  and  the 
means  which  are  furnished  to  every  Christian's  hand,  and  under  the  tender 
appeals  from  the  graves  and  thrones  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  lived 
ibr  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  let  every  Christian  resolve  to  be  as 
devoted  as  the  modern  disciple  or  the  ancient  apostle.  Let  no  one  refuse, 
lest  haply  he  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  find  at  last  the 
Saviour  ashamed  of  him,  when  he  cometh  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  his 
Father's,  and  of  the  holy  angels  1 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  entire  devotedness  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  no  precise  rules  can  be  given.  If  however  all 
honest  and  sincere  Christians  could  be  brought  to  see  that  one  obligation 
is  laid  on  all  by  the  heavenly  vision,  they  may  be  safely  left  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  requires  their  service. 
Some  may  misjudge,  and  many  fail  of  rendering  the  full  demand ;  yet  if 
half  the  Christians  of  the  land  should  adopt  the  design,  and  pursue  it 
according  to  their  own  best  judgment,  the  means  of  grace  at  home  and 
abroad  would  be  increased  to  the  astonishment  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
blessing  beyond  all  former  measure  to  a  sinful  and  suffering  world. 

Without  attempting  therefore  to  give  precise  rules,  we  may  nevertheless 
render  some  aid  to  our  brethren  who  may  be  anxious  to  know  and  do  their 
duty  to  their  Saviour  and  the  world,  by  the  following  general  directioDs, 
evidently  all  included  in  the  resolution  which  has  been  already  urged. 

1.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  resolution  shoidd  be  adopted  as  a  settled 
principle,  which  shall  guide  and  govern  the  life.  It  has  been  too  common 
for  Christians  to  allow  themselves  to  act  under  the  mere  influence  of  feel- 
ing, and  to  be  allowedly  idle  when  their  feelings  became  dull  or  perverted. 
Our  feelings,  indeed,  ought  always  to  be  right,  and  to  bear  us  forward  in 
earnest  efforts  to  convert  the  world :  yet  amidst  the  imperfections  of  our 
present  state  of  discipline  and  progressive  transformation,  prindpk  must 
lead  us  to  the  fountain  from  whence  feelings  may  be  derived ;  to  the  course 
of  action  by  which  they  may  be  preserved  and  cherished.     He  who  resolves 
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to  live  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  will  not  always  find  his  heart  glow- 
ing with  zeal,  and  all  his  faculties  ready  for  their  work.  A  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  he  may  find  a  reluctant  mind,  and  see  a  real  burden,  a 
real  cross,  which  he  is  unwilling  to  bear.  This  experience  probably  is 
needful  to  preserve  a  due  humility  in  the  active  and  successful  disciple : 
and  at  the  same  time  it  requires  a  settled  principle,  in  order  that  any  one 
may  be  active  and  successful.  It  is  not  enough  to  demand  the  disposition. 
We  must  have  that  settled  principle,  which  will  force  us  forward  in  our 
weakness  and  reluctance,  and  make  us  go  beyond  ourselves  ;  assured,  if  we 
struggle  on,  that  the  Redeemer's  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  us,  that  his 
yoke  will  become  easy  and  his  burden  light. 

2.  Say  with  the  apostle,  **  Lord,  what  mlt  thou  have  me  to  do? "  This 
direction  is  exactly  suited  to  that  state  of  mind  which  asks  for  precise 
rules;  which  feels  uncertain  in  what  way  to  seek,  like  the  apostle,  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  We  say,  begin  like  him,  with  asking  the  divine 
guidance.  Then  look  upon  yourself,  upon  your  family,  upon  your  kindred 
and  neighborhood,  and  upon  the  whole  world,  endeavoring  to  find  the 
Saviour's  will  in  the  study  of  his  word  ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  you  will  know 
what  you  ought  to  do.  St.  Paul's  instructor  will  not  refuse  to  teach  the 
most  ignorant  disciple. 

3.  Have  a  constant  and  growing  care  of  your  own  personal  piety.  The 
apostle  acquired  his  steadfastness  in  his  public  work,  amidst  the  struggles 
which  are  needful  and  possible  to  every  believer.  "  This  one  thing  I  do, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  This  effort  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant at  the  present  day.  The  natural  effects  of  our  enterprise  and 
prosperity,  will  be  world ly-mindedness  and  self-glorying ;  instead  of  that 
humble  and  heavenly  spirit,  which  can  alone  qualify  us  to  be  co-workers 
with  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Even  our  religious  enterprise 
and  success,  expose  us  to  vaunt  ourselves  of  our  persons,  and  our  age  ;  and 
our  danger  is  as  great,  as  our  success  is  signal  and  glorious.  Oh  then  let 
us  imitate  the  apostle,  in  his  earnest  efforts  for  himself;  let  us  imitate  the 
example  of  those  modern  disciples,  whose  labors  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  were  not  more  strenuous  than  their  inward 
struggles  for  growing,  perfect  holiness.  Let  the  new  disciples  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  eld^r  ones  together,  press  forward  for  the  prize  of 
their  high  calling,  and  a  noble  army  will  be  raised  up  to  follow  their  leader 
to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

4.  Let  every  Christian  be  faithful  in  his  own  immediate  sphere  at  home* 
The  church  lacks  her  agencies  abroad.  Alas!  does  she  not  lack  her 
agencies  at  home  ?  Who  takes  care  of  the  femily,  of  the  neighborhood,  of 
the  town,  when  the  revival  has  passed  by  ?  Where  are  the  Christians  who 
with  reference  to  their  own  houses  and  neighborhoods  can  look  back  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  and  say,  "  We  have  not  been  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  but  continue  unto  this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and 
great."  In  the  present  awakened  state  of  the  church,  let  it  be  the  fixed 
resolution  of  every  member  to  continue  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  his 
family  and  neighborhood,  and  of  all  within  his  sphere,  until  all  shall  know 
the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest.  Let  our  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  aim  decidedly  and  constantly  for  the  conversion  of  all  at 
home. 

5.  Let  every  Christian  do  his  utmost,  to  send  the  gospel  where  he 
cannot  go,  through  our  own  and  other  lands.    In  order  to  promote  a 
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profitable  use  of  this  last  direction,  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  who  can 
only  add  their  contributions  to  their  prayers,  it  seems  necessary  to  state  the 
principles  on  which  the  true  missionary  or  apostolic  spirit  would  regulate 
itself  in  giving  pecuniary  aid  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  They  seem  to 
the  writer  to  be  the  two  following. 

Christians  are  not  bound  to  give  according  to  their  ability  any  forther 
than  they  find  or  can  open  channels  for  their  charity.  This  principle 
needs  no  remark.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
amples in  the  Scriptures.  The  gifts  for  the  tabernacle  were  restrained  at 
length.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  any  man  who  seeks  a 
channel  for  his  gifls  to  aid  the  conversion  of  the  world,  will  fail  to  find  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  pur-blind  is  the  Christian  world,  that  it  does  not 
see. how  scanty  are  the  streams,  which  now  flow  in  the  broad  channels 
which  are  already  open. 

It  is  plain  also  that  whoever  desires  to  give  the  utmost  possible  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  must  regulate  that  desire  by  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  getting  the  utmost  possible  to  give. 

No  tribe  of  Indians,  with  their  bow  and  arrow  for  their  implements  of 
industry,  clothed  in  blankets  and  living  in  wigwams,  could  equal  the 
present  charities  of  some  one  of  our  thriving  villages,  much  less  those  of 
which  such  a  village  is  capable.  No  chief  or  sachem  could  equal  the 
munificence  of  some  of  our  wealthy  merchants,  and  capitalists,  a  few  of 
whom  have  learned  by  their  single  gifts  to  spread  a  Christian  influence 
over  the  world.  Our  implements  of  industry,  our  costly  machinery,  oar 
comfortable  houses  with  glass  windows  for  the  day  and  lamps  for  the  night, 
our  agreeable  food  and  clothing,  our  medical  aid,  our  means  of  various 
education,  and  our  immense  capital,  divided  in  infinite  varieties  from  tens, 
and  hundreds,  to  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  so  much  sinfully  withdrawn  from  the  means  of  converting  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  themselves  the  means  which  our  Saviour  has 
conferred  upon  a  prosperous  age,  and  which  he  requires  us  to  employ  as 
good  stewards,  in  carrying  forward  his  work  as  the  Prince  and  Saviour  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  by  an  outcry  against  the  blessings  which  Christianity 
hastens  to  confer  u{K)n  all  savage  nations,  and  to  perfect  in  all  civilized 
ones,  that  we  are  to  procure  the  means  of  spreading  the  gospel ;  but  by 
demanding  of  the  poor  and  rich  together,  that  they  use  the  opportunities  of 
civilized  life,  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  best  promote  that  high  and  holy 
purpose.  These  opportunities  belong,  in  a  degree,  alike  to  all  classes,  and 
are  to  be  conscientiously  employed  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  in 
multiplying  the  drops,  as  well  as  in  filling  the  fountains  and  swelling  the 
streams  which  are  to  revive  the  dry  and  thirsty  earth. 

The  present  state  of  the  world,  the  powers  of  Christian  nations,  and  the 
wants  of  the  destitute,  suggest  not  the  giving  up  of  the  common  blessings 
of  life,  but  the  diligent  and  conscientious  employment  of  them,  in  promot- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  world.  Self-denial  of  blessings  which  ought  to 
be  enjoyed  and  employed,  is  a  vice  of  the  heathen,  is  a  vice  of  monachism. 
It  would  be  a  vice  in  us,  if  we  should  set  ourselves  to  do  that  work  by 
mere  sel Menial,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  do  by  a  consecrated  industry, 
amidst  the  blessings  of  a  prosperous  age.  Time  was,  when  the  groans  and 
sighs  and  poverty  of  believers,  when  even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  was  the 
seed  of  the  church.  At  length  the  time  has  come  to  know  by  experiment, 
whether  prosperity  and  wealth  can  reap  the  harvest  of  the  world.  At  this 
point,  it  is  needless  to  be  trying  our  minds  by  the  formalities  of  example  in 
ages  of  terror  and  darkness.    Catching  the  spirit  of  those  suffering  tiroes. 
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let  us  rather  see  if  through  grace  we  may  be  enabled  to  be  as  faithful  in 
the  fields  of  active  industry  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  not  puzzle 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry  which  nothing  can  settle  but  the  fiery  trial  itself, 
whether  we  are  ready  to  lose  all  and  suffer  all  for  Christ ;  but  rather  go 
onward  and  employ  all ;  time,  talents,  comforts  and  capital  to  help  forward 
his  work  of  saving  all  nations.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  the  easier 
task ;  that  here  there  is  no  fearful  danger  of  delinquency.  A  stronger 
Christian  resolution,  a  more  active  watchfulness,  diligence  and  prayerful- 
ness,  and  a  more  decided  choice  of  Christ,  may  be  required  in  the  high 
calling  of  our  prosperous  age,  than  to  give  up  the  world  and  retire  into  the 
deserts  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Nay,  it  may  require  a  higher 
devotedness  to  Christ,  to  show  ourselves  not  ashamed  of  his  gospel,  by 
using  our  abundance  in  giving  it  to  the  world,  than  to  answer  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  inquisitor,  or  be  steadfast  in  our  profession,  at  the  sight  or  amidst 
the  sufferings  of  the  burning  stake. 

In  demanding,  therefore,  of  a  prosperous  age,  a  consecrated  abundance, 
rather  than  a  voluntary  poverty,  we  are  not  releasing  the  disciple  from  the 
occasion  for  self^enial,  nor  hiding  the  prospect  of  a  salutary  chastisement. 
In  a  just  view  of  this  subject,  some  no  doubt  will  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  diminish  their  personal  expenditures,  and  others  may  find  occasion 
to  increase  them,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  employ  their  industry  for 
Christ.  Yet  these  last,  who  may  not  be  required  to  make  any  sacrifice  of 
food  or  raiment,  or  house  or  capital,  will  not  find  it  possible  to  be  obedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  without  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  without  which  no  one 
will,  determinately,  consistently,  and  steadily,  use  his  talents  for  Christ.  It 
roust  be  remembered  that  we  are  called  to  this  holy  service  before  we  have 
attained  the  spirit  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  that  our  principles  are  to 
go  before  our  feelings  and  to  lead  our  reluctant  minds  in  the  service  of  our 
Lord.  Let  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  attempt  to  resolve  that  he 
will  for  the  future  employ  his  portion  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  age, 
with  such  a  fidelity  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  as  he  admires  and  ap» 
proves  in  the  great  apostle,  and  he  may  find  at  the  very  threshold  the  con- 
flict which  broke  the  resolution  of  the  young  man  who  went  away  from 
Christ  because  his  whole  possessions  were  demanded.  Or  if  he  has  ever 
passed  that  conflict,  and  triumphed  in  the  choice  of  Christ,  has  he  not 
found,  and  will  he  not  find  the  trial  often  repeated,  and  be  tempted  to  fail 
at  the  demand  of  entire  consecration  of  time,  and  talents,  and  capital,  and 
comforts,  to  his  service  ?  Amidst  the  sufferings  of  such  a  conflict  with 
ungodliness  and  every  worldly  lust,  in  resisting  the  inclination  to  idolize 
his  hoarded  gains,  to  expend  in  vain-glorious  or  luxurious  indulgence,  or  in 
useless  indolence,  the  honest  disciple,  who  has  resolved  to  be  a  steward 
and  an  agent  for  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  may  find  the  struggle  severer  to 
know  how  to  abound,  than  how  to  be  abased.  At  least  will  he  find  how 
much  easier  was  it  to  imagine  a  triumph,  in  the  fancied  conflicts  of  an  age 
of  persecution,  than  to  persevere  in  the  resolution  to  employ  the  capital  and 
comforts  of  a  prosperous  time  in  hastening  as  rapidly  as  possible,  even  him- 
self being  judge,  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  command  will  not  cease 
to  be  repeated  in  the  Christian's  ear  in  many  a  reluctant  hour,  ''  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,"  preparatory  to  the  sweet  experience  that  the  dreaded  yoke 
is  easy,  and  the  burden  light. 

As  to  salutary  chastisement,  on  some  accounts  peculiarly  needful  in  an 
enterprising  age,  it  may  be  safely  left  to  Him,  who  is  engaged  to  make'his 
covenant  disciples  partakers  of  his  holiness.  He  knows  how  to  afiiict  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  to  chastise  for  our  profit  in  an  age  of  prosperity, 
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as  well  as  in  ages  of  darkness  and  suffering.  He  has  taken  care  that  the 
means  of  needful  discipline  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  path  of  life,  or  in 
any  period  of  the  world.  Believing  that  trials  are  needful,  let  no  one  shrink 
from  the  severest  he  may  meet  in  the  plain  path  of  duty ;  believing  that 
they  are  allotted  by  infinite  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  let  no  one  impose 
even  the  lightest  on  himself,  lest  in  a  self-chosen  temptation  he  find  no  way 
of  escape  and  no  power  to  bear  it. 

We  are  not  therefore  encouraging  a  self-indulgent  spirit,  while  we  demand 
for  the  conversion  of  the  wprld  a  consecrated  ti5e,  rather  than  a  renuncia- 
tion, of  the  blessings  of  civilized  life.     Such  is  the  reluctance  of  our  imper- 
fect minds,  even  while  we  are  struggling  onward  to  glory,  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  faithful  amidst  prosperity,  without  conflict  and  victory  oflen 
repeated  :  and  our  heavenly  Father  is  loo  rich  in  the  resources  of  a  salutary 
chastisement  to  give  room  for  our  escape  from  any  trial  which  he  sees  to 
be  needful.     Amidst  our  highest  blessings,  we  shall  find  occasions  of  self> 
denial  to  the  full  trial  of  our  strength  ;  and  our  covenant  God  will  find 
means  to  check  our  wanderings,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  humble  and 
hearty  service  to  which  we  stand  pledged,  as  easily  while  we  employ  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  as  when  we  are  limited  to  our  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
We  say  then,  without  fear  of  commending  a  self-indulgent  spirit,  or  releas* 
ing  the  disciple  from  salutary  chastisement :  Plan  and  seek  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  your  lot, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  your  power  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

If  in  view  of  so  much  liberty,  precise  rules  be  thought  still  more  needful, 
we  choose  again  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  private  judgment.  If  he 
has  no  conscience,  no  sincerity,  no  hearty  devotedness  to  Christ,  he  may 
easily  escape  from  any  rules,  ever  so  exactly  fitted  to  his  particular  condi- 
tion. But  if  he  be  sincere,  conscientious  and  hearty  in  his  devotedness  to 
Christ ;  if  he  be  truly  resolved,  to  be  according  to  his  own  best  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  what  he  approves  in  the  most  de- 
voted modern  disciples  and  in  the  ancient  apostle,  he  cannot  escape  with- 
out forming  and  obeying  a  judgment  which  his  mind  approves.  Every  one 
will  be  still  liable  to  error,  and  subject  to  painful  uncertainty,  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  think  himself  a  Christian,  unless  he  tries  to  form  and  obey 
such  a  judgment.  In  the  result,  the  decisions  of  the  church  may  be  as 
various  as  the  multitudes  who  make  them — yet  such,  as  would  methodize 
and  govern  the  poor  and  the  rich  together  to  such  strenuous  and  noble 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  as  are  yet  unknown  to  nine  tenths  of 
evangelical  Christians. 

This  is  what  is  wanting  to  help  forward  the  conversion  of  the  world  : 
such  an  obedience  to  the  heavefily  vision  in  employing  the  endowments 
of  a  prosperous  age,  as  the  apostle  yielded  with  his  body  and  his  spirit  in 
an  age  of  darkness  and  suffering.  Let  us  not  think  any  longer  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  principle,  one  which  common  Christians  may 
adopt,  and  one  which  missionaries  and  apostles  must  adopt ;  the  one  admit- 
ting as  much  as  the  Christian  pleases  to  bestow  on  the  ground  of  a  volun- 
tary charity,  the  other  requiring  all  that  he  can  bestow  on  the  ground  of 
religious  obligation.  The  latter  is  a  universal  Christian  principle.  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  it  the  missionary  spirit,  since  it  is  the  proper  production 
of  love  to  man  and  love  to  Christ ;  the  only  consistent  compliance  with  the 
heavenly  vision.  Whatever  the  missionary  or  public  agent  or  even  apostle 
is  bound  to  do,  the  same  substantially  is  every  Christian  bound  to  do ;  at 
home,  in  daily  and  steady  exertions ;  and  abroad,  by  such  contributions  as 
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he  is  able  on  the  whole  by  the  wisest  industry.  This  is  what  is  wanting 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  and  as  it  grows  into  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  church,  will  she  strengthen  her  stakes,  and  lengthen  her  cords, 
and  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  her  habitation.  Oh  !  if  thus,  Christians 
would  adopt  the  settled  principle  of  living  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
as  they  approve  and  applaud  in  the  modern  disciple  or  the  ancient  apostle 
—if  amidst  their  doubts  and  uncertainty  they  would  cry  earnestly  and  un- 
ceasingly, Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? — if  they  would  press 
forward  to  higher  and  higher  heights  of  their  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus 
— if  in  the  immediate  circle  of  their  influence  they  would  rest  not  from 
saying,  Know  the  Lord,  until  all  should  know  him  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest — and  if  according  to  their  own  best  judgment,  they  would  give,  as 
God  prospers  them,  until  the  channels  of  mercy  were  filled  up ;  cherishing 
their  prosperity  that  they  might  augment  their  gifts — then  the  saving  doc- 
trine would  distil  as  the  dew,  and  drop  as  the  rain  upon  the  present  homes 
of  Christianity,  and  the  currents  of  luxury  and  waste  would  unite  with  the 
streams  of  Christian  industry  in  rivers  of  salvation.  Many  would  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  would  be  increased.  In  the  homes  of  Christianity  and 
in  the  lands  of  darkness  and  death,  there  would  be  a  flying  as  a  cloud  and  as 
doves  to  their  windows ;  and  the  world  would  hasten  to  the  end  of  her  days 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  We  cannot  calculate  the  effect  of  an  influence  so 
universal,  so  unceasing,  of  the  whole  company  of  believers,  united  on  the 
fixed  and  settled  principle  of  doing  the  utmost  possible  for  the  conversion 
of  all  at  home,  and  all  abroad.  A  score  of  years,  perhaps,  might  suflice 
lor  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  either  without  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellious  remnant,  which  present  light  leads  us  to  expect ;  or  amidst  the 
anxieties  and  labors  of  such  a  visitation,  the  church  might  be  closing  up 
her  work  of  converting  the  world,  and  displaying  the  depth  and  energy  of 
her  love,  upon  the  last  sinful  village  or  family  or  individual  of  sinful  and 
suffering  ages — and  Christians  over  the  whole  earthy  and  all  angels  in 
heaven,  might  hail  with  shouts  of  joy  the  glad  news  of  the  last  success 
which  is  to  bring  in  the  glory  of  the  millennial  morn ;  and  over  the  last 
stone  in  the  temple  of  earth's  salvation  shout  echo  through  earth  and 
heaven,  •*  grace,  grace  unto  it." 

But  we  arrest  these  joyful  anticipations,  to  say  that  they  can  never  be 
realized,  either  at  an  early  or  remote  period,  unless  the  resolution  urged  in 
this  essay  is  joined  with  another,  already  written  for  our  use  on  the  pages  of 
prophecy.  ''  For  Zion's  sake  1  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth."  The  present  generation 
of  Christians  has  undertaken  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  to  which  work 
each  Christian  is  moved  and  pledged,  with  an  apostolic  spirit,  by  that 
heavenly  vision  which  has  fallen  and  shines  in  glory  on  his  path.  Mag- 
nificent undertaking  !  But  oh,  how  shall  it  prosper?  In  what  store-house 
shall  we  find  the  oil  by  which  we  may  arise  and  shine  1  Is  there  any 
other  but  that  which  prayer  opens,  and  from  which  faith  receives  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  wisdom  and  skill,  when  in  our  most  Cbmmon  and  easy  affairs 
it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps?  How  shall  we  gain  a 
door  of  utterance,  or  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  our  path,  but  by 
seeking  His  guidance  and  aid,  without  whom  not  even  a  watched  city  can 
be  kept,  or  a  house  builded,  or  riches  gained,  or  favor  secured,  or  battle 
won  ?  How  shall  we  awaken  the  conscience,  and  bring  the  heart  to  wel- 
come the  indwelling  Spirit,  except  by  imitating  the  apostle's  life  of  prayer ; 
and  him,  who,  though  the  Prince  and  Saviour,  occupies  an  intercessor's 
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place  ?  If  the  world  trusted  in  us,  how  vain  would  be  her  confidence  !  If 
we  trust  in  ourselves,  will  not  our  help  be  very  vanity  1  Oh,  can  man 
overspread  India  and  China,  and  the  whole  world  itself,  with  the  means 
and  the  blessings  of  salvation,  except  as  he  is  guided  and  aided  by  omnipo- 
tence 7  Let  us  then  perform  our  labors  with  the  arms,  let  us  send  forth 
our  gifts  upon  the  wings  of  prayer.  As  we  look  forth  on  the  glorious 
prospect  before  us,  and  see  the  angel  flying  with  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people;  as  we  look  further,  and  see  another 
angel  coming  down  on  the  triumphant  errand,  to  bind  Satan  a  thousand 
years,  let  us  remember  that  their  pathway  must  be  opened,  and  their  work 
speeded,  by  the  angel  which  stands  before  the  altar,  having  the  golden 
censer  that  he  should  offer  much  incense  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
going  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand  1 

In  a  word,  then,  Christians,  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  new  or 
renewed  amidst  the  glories  of  the  times.  Behold  the  Saviour,  chiding  your 
past  delinquency,  demanding  your  future  service  and  offering  you  salvation; 
spreading  before  you  the  view  of  future  glory,  sinless,  endless ;  and  throw- 
ing open  the  portals  of  heaven  for  all  nations  to  come  in,  arching  the 
triumphant  entrance  with  the  golden  inscription  :  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

(Commanicttod  by  a  Member  of  Bowdoin  College.) 

If  in  the  moral  world  there  are  vices  which  intermingle  with  and  mar  the 
beauty  of  human  virtues  as  exliibited  in  social  life,  which  disturb  and  embitter 
the  fountain  of  emotion  originally  springing  up  pure  and  holy  in  the  breast  of 
every  intelligent  being,  unless  fallen  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  intellectual 
world  there  are  vices  which  mar  the  beauty,  and  destroy  the  fair  proportions  of 
the  temple  within  us,  and  that  the  fountain  of  thought,  like  that  of  emotion,  flows 
forth,  sometimes  pure  and  transparent  exhibiting  in  full  light  every  object  over 
which  it  *'  pours  its  living  waters,"  but  at  others  turbid  and  discolored,  obscuring 
the  objects  it  before  revealed.  If  we  look  at  the  ample  canvass  which  time 
hath  been  constantly  unrolling  before  the  human  mind,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  accuse  the  mind  of  the  vice  of  indolence.  The  canvass  is  covered,  and  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  form  and  coloring  at  which  invention  herself  might  be  aston- 
bhed.  There  has  been,  however,  a  misdirection  of  mental  power.  A  strong 
propensity  to  leave  the  field  of  legitimate  inquiry,  to  pass  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  is  one  of  those  vicious  tendencies  of  the  mind  which  have  ever  char- 
acterized it  since  the  time  when  prompted  by  its  powerful  impulse 


'"  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 


Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat.'* 


Hence  originated  those  systems  of  false  philosophy,  which  fastened  their  chains 
for  successive  ages  upon  the  human  mind,  and  enveloped  it  in  an  atmosphere 
that  entirely  intercepted  and  absorbed  the  rays  with  which  nature  from  all  her 
works  would  have  lighted  up  its  path  ;  so  that  not  only  the  world  without,  but 
the  world  within,  became  a  region  of  total  darkness.  Not  merely  to  the  philoso- 
pher, but  to  every  student  of  mental  history,  these  fake  systems  are  subjects  of 
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interest,  both  for  the  genius  they  often  display,  and  for  the  salutary  lessons  they 
give  to  circumscribe  Uie  fields  of  philosophical  inquiry  within  just  limits,  so  that 
the  empire  of  reason  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  empire  of  imagina- 
tion. Of  such  lessons  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  is  full  in  all  tlie  periods 
into  which  it  has  been  divided.  But  of  these  periods  no  one  is  more  interesting 
than  that  embraced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  extending  from  the 
11th  to  the  15th  century.  As  it  preswnts,  however,  too  wide  a  field  for  minute 
examination  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  only  a  few  points  will  be  touched 
upon,  and  those  briefly,  detaching  the  subject  entirely  from  its  connection  with 
previous  history.  . 

In  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  was  very  little  division  of 
mental  labor.  Natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  theology, 
were  strangely  blended  together.  Mathematics  were,  it  was  asserted  by  Roger 
Bacon,  the  very  foundation  of  theology,  and  almost  identical  with  it,  and  no  man 
should  be  dignified  as  a  divine,  unless  he  had  first  acquitted  himself  well  in 
mathematics.  ^  For,"  said  he,  *'  no  man  can  be  a  philosopher  without  first  being 
a  mathematician.  No  man  can  be  a  theologian  without  being  a  philosopher. 
Therefore  no  man  can  be  a  theologian  without  having  been  a  mathematician." 
And  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  show  the  application  of  mathematics  to  theology. 
We  may,  however,  consider  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  period  as  divided  into- 
two  departments,  alchymy  and  astrology. 

It  was  the  object  of  alchymy  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret 
operations  of  the  material  world,  so  that  by  the  art  of  man  every  process  of 
nature  might  be  perfectly  imitated  and  an  uncontrolled  dominion  be  obtained 
over  the  physical  universe.  Though  visionary  and  absurd,  there  was  something^ 
sublime  to  us,  perhaps  even  impious,  in  the  conception.  It  was  to  clothe  man 
with  a  kind  of  creative  power,  by  which  he  might  change  all  worthless,  unseemly 
forms  of  nature  into  the  peifection  of  beauty  and  strength,  and  make  tlie 
elements  bis  ministering  spirits  to  do  his  will.  The  views  and  theories  of  the 
alchymists  on  many  points  were  different  and  contradictory  ;  but  in  the  same 
object  of  pursuit  they  all  agreed.  This  was  to  discover  some  way  of  making 
pure  goldy  or  of  changing  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  Some  believed  mercury 
and  sulphur  to  be  two  simple  bodies,  from  which  are  formed  all  metals  and  min- 
erals, and  that  these  two  bodies,  perfectly  purcy  united  in  certain  proportionSy 
would  form  pure  gold.  Nature,  said  they,  always  striveth  after  the  perfecting 
of  gold.  But  if  any  accidents  hinder  her  operations,  then  other  metals  are 
formed,  more  or  less  impure,  according  to  the  quality  and  proportions  of  mercury 
and  sulphur.  For  instance,  iron  or  lead  might  be  formed  in  a  process  by  which 
nature  meant  to  form  gold.  With  this  phantom  in  the  mind,  the  alchymists  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  immortal  work  of  obtaining  mercury  and  sulphur  in 
angelic  purity,  from  the  union  of  which  the  precious  metal  might  be  obtained  in 
unlimited  quantities.  In  prosecution  of  this  work,  which  they  considered  too 
sacred  for  vulgar  eyes  to  witness,  and  too  secret  for  the  light  of  day  to  visit, 
they  built  their  laboratories  beneath  the  ground,  or  in  some  retired  place  secure 
from  observation.  In  them  they  erected  stills,  furnaces,  and  digesters,  and  ar- 
ranged in  mystic  figures  their  alembics,  crucibles,  retorts,  and  substances  for 
experiment.  Every  mode  of  refining  and  of  sublimation  was  resorted  to. 
So  long  and  ardently  did  they  continue  the  process,  so  carefully  and 
closely  did  they  chase  the  subtle  objects  of  pursuit  through  all  the  substan- 
ces and  forms  of  nature,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  that  one  of  them  was 
at  last  discovered  ;  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  proceeded  to  prove  that  pure 
sulphur^  such  as  alchymists  use,  could  be  extracted  only  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Not  being  able,  however,  to  obtain  the  other  ingredient — pure  mercury — ^his 
golden  dreams  were  never  realized.  The  other  favorite  project  was  to  turn  the 
base  metals  which  nature  had  formed  wrong,  into  gold.  To  effect  this,  a  sub- 
stance was  sought,  called  the  philosopher's  stone — sometimes  lapis  tingens^ 
medicina  metallarumy  the  powder  of  projections,  &c. — which  would  change  to 
gold  every  metal  with  which  it  was  placed  in  contact  Besides  this,  the  uses  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  were  almost  innumerable.  When  applied  to  metals,  it 
would  not  only  change  them  to  gold,  but  when  required,  into  silver.  If  applied 
to  stones,  it  would  change  them  to  the  most  precious  gems.    If  applied  to  vege- 
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tables,  it  would  change  them  to  trees  of  singular  beauty,  laden  with  the  richest 
fruit ;  and  would  then  be  called  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  tree.  And  wher- 
ever applied,  it  would  increase  the  beauty  and  fruitfulness  of  all  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  upon  the  human  system  would  act  as  a  medicine  of  sovereign 
efEcacy  against  all  the  diseases  and  ills  of  life.  Upon  the  value  of  this  sublime 
•discovery,  the  alchymist  would  expatiate  with  glowing  eloquence.  ^  For  when 
once,"  to  quote  the  words  of  father  Felix  de  Vasquez  (Irving),  "when  once  the 
alchymist  shall  have  attained  the  object  of  his  toils,  when  the  sublime  secret 
shall  be  revealed  to  his  gaze,  how  glorious  will  be  the  change  in  his  condition. 
How  will  he  emerge  from  his  solitary  retreat  like  tlie  sun  breaking  forth  from 
the  darksome  chamber  of  the  night,  and  darting  his  beams  throughout  the  earth. 
Gifled  with  perpetual  youth  and  boundless  riches,  to  what  heights  of  wisdom 
may  he  attain !  How  may  he  carry  on,  uninterrupted,  the  thread  of  human 
knowledge,  which  has  hitherto  been  snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher! 
And  as  the  increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  virtue,  how  may  he  become 
the  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men ;  dispensing  with  liberal  but  cautious  and  dis- 
criminating hand,  that  inexhaustible  wealth  which  is  at  his  disposal ;  banishing 
poverty  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  wickedness ;  encouraging 
theoirts  ;  promoting  discoveries,  and  enlarging  all  the  means  of  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment! His  life  will  be  the  connecting  bond  of  generations.  History  will  live 
in  his  recollection  ;  distant  ages  will  speak  with  his  voice.  The  nations  of  the 
«arth  will  look  to  him  as  their  preceptor,  and  kings  will  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn 
wisdom.    Oh !  glorious.    O  celestial  alchymy !  ^ 

The  contrast  between  the  bright  anticipations  of  success  in  which  the  alchy- 
mist delighted  to  indulge,  and  the  dark  labors,  and  still  darker  writings 
which  recorded  those  labors,  is  somewhat  striking.  Occasionally  a  laborious 
sage  would  announce,  from  the  mysterious  recess  of  his  laboratory,  that  his  sub- 
lime contemplations  had  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  nature's  grand  and  holy 
secret  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  process  but  a  little  of  the  gold 
and  silver  which  he  would  soon  produce  by  the  ingot  A  generous  lady,  with 
an  eye,  possibly,  upon  splendid  jewels  and  golden  ornaments,  once  afforded  the 
desired  patronage.  The  encouraged  alchymist  received  the  gold,  and  promised 
a  speedy  report  of  the  result  to  his  anxious  patroness.  He  returned  to  his  labo- 
ratory, rekindled  his  fires,  arranged  his  apparatus  for  a  final  experiment,  invok- 
ing to  his  aid  the  spirits  of  Trismegistes,  and  Geber  the  Arabian.  The  pa- 
troness waited  long  and  patiently ;  but  a  tremendous  explosion,  with  the  scattered 
fragments  of  alchymist,  alembics  and  crucibles,  was  all  the  report  of  the  result 
she  ever  received. 

Having  but  little  truth  to  communicate,  or  fearing  that  others  might  profit  by 
what  little  they  had,  the  votaries  of  alchymy  made  their  writings,  which  were 
always  in  Latm,  nothing  but  obscure,  unintelligible  bombast  The  following 
extract  from  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  good 
specimen.  After  speaking  of  the  difiiculties  he  had  to  encounter  in  alchymical 
pursuits,  he  proceeds.  "  Tandem  perscveravi  studendo,  meditando,  laborando 
in  operibus  ejusdem,  quousque  quod  quaerebam  inveni,  non  ex  mea  scientia,  sed 
ex  spiritus  sancti  gratia.  Diligentius  vigilare  coepi  in  decoctionibus  et  sublima- 
tionibus,  solutionibus  et  distillationibus,  curationibus  et  calcinationibus  atque 
coagulationibus  alchimiae  et  in  aliis  laboribus  donee  inveni,  esse  possibilem 
transmutationem  in  aolem  et  lunamJ**  The  amount  of  the  whole  paragraph  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken  is  this.  "When  with  infinite  toil,  in  the 
cause  of  alchymy,  I  had  reached  many  regions  and  provinces,  cities  and  castles, 
conversed  with  all  the  wise  and  skilled  in  the  art,  read  all  writings  for  it  and 
against  it,  but  found  nothing,  I  nevertheless  did  not  despair  nor  desist  firom  my 
infinite  labors,  and  expenses,  and  watchings,  and  meditations,  and  migrations, 
following  the  example  of  the  great  Avicenar,  the  Arab,  whose  profound  maxim 
was, '  If  a  tiling  is,  investigate  the  mode  of  its  entity :  if  a  thing  is  noi^  investi- 
gate the  mode  of  its  nonentityJ*  But  I  persevered  studying,  and  watching,  and 
laboring  in  these  works,  until  I  found  what  I  sought,  not  by  m^  own  penetration 
but  by  heavenly  inspiration.  Here  I  began  to  labor  more  diligently  in  decoc- 
tions and  sublimations,  solutions  and  distiUations,  curations  and  calcinations,  and 
coagulations  of  alchymy,  until  I  found  it  possible  to  transmute  metals  mio  ike 
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sun  and  moon,'^  {Sun  and  moon  is  a  figurative  expresaion  for  gold  and  silver.) 
"  I  intend,"  he  adds,  **  to  write  an  account  of  this  discovery  for  my  philosophical 
friends,  in  a  style  plain  and  simple,  but  yet  suck,  that  seeing  they  shall  not  per- 
ceive, and  hearing  they  shall  not  understand." 

It  was  customary  with  some  alchymists  to  obscure  their  writings  by  spelling  the 
names  of  substances  backwards,  or  by  transposing  some  of  the  letters.  For 
instance,  nitrum  was  called  mutrin,  and  tartar,  sutratur.  But  a  more  ingenious 
method  was  the  figurative  modes  of  expression  employed  by  them.  Gold,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  from  its  color,  was  called  the  sun,  silver,  the  moon.  Mercury, 
on  account  of  its  fluidity,  was  called  the  flying  bird.  Salt  was  defined  as  the 
centre  of  water,  wherein  metals  ought  to  die ;  referring  to  a  peculiar  theory 
that  from  salt,  a  fluid  similar  in  appearance  to  water,  might  be  obtained  which 
would  instantly  dissolve  metals  and  other  substances  into  the  original  element 
of  all  things — the  substratum  of  pure  gold.  If  then  the  alchymist  would  de- 
scribe the  action  of  mercury  upon  silver  or  gold,  instead  of  expressing  it  in 
simple  terms,  substituting  the  figurative  expressions,  he  would  display  his 
rhetoric  in  describing  how  the  flying  bird  builds  her  nest  in  the  moon,  or 
weaves  it  of  the  solar  rays. 

The  idea  of  making  gold  by  discovering  its  composite  principles  and  then 
uniting  them  in  requisite  proportions,  was  entertained  by  some  philosophers, 
after  alchymy  as  a  science  had  perished.  Even  lord  Bacon  conceived  ^  that  a 
perfect  good  concoction  or  digestion  or  maturation  of  some  metals,  would  pro- 
duce gold,"  and  cherished  the  thought  as  one  of  the  possible  triumphs  of  art 
over  nature.* 

In  the  Novum  Organum,one  aphorism,  concerning  the  transmutation  of  bodies, 
contains  not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  alchymy.  ^  Let  us  consider,"  he  remarks, 
^  a  body,  as  a  combination  of  simple  principles.  For  example,  there  meet 
together  in  gold,  yellowness,  a  determinate  weight,  malleability,  fixedness  in 
the  fire,  a  particular  manner  of  flowing  in  the  fire,  a  determinate  way  of  solu- 
tion, &c.,  which  arc  the  simple  natures  or  principles  of  gold.  Now  he  that 
understands  causes,  and  the  manner  of  superinducing  this  yellowness,  gravity, 
ductility,  fixedness,  faculty  of  fusion,  solution,  &.c.,  with  their  particular  modes 
and  proportions,  will  consider  how  to  join  them  together  in  some  body  so  that  a 
transmutation  into  gold  shall  follow."  f  This  he  would  call  ^*  entering  into  the 
inner  courts  of  nature's  temple." 

From  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  alchymy,  something  may  be  inferred 
in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages.  The  same 
characteristics  were  manifest  in  the  science  of  astrology  ;  the  general  object  of 
which  was  the  interpretation  of  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
universe,  or  the  precise  connection  established  between  their  motions  and  all 
events  in  the  moral  or  physical  world.  This  connection  being  determined, 
future  events  might  ^  foretold  with  absolute  certainty.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  astrology,  we  may  imagine  that  its  advocate  would 
attellipt  to  defend  it  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

This  sublime  science  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  degraded  by  a  comparison 
with  any  other  except  divine  alchymy.  It  is  of  celestial  origin — a  species  of 
inspiration.  Under  its  influence,  doubtless,  the  prophets  of  old  '*  uttered  their 
dark  sayings  upon  the  harp."  In  the  "  prophetic  archives  of  the  heavens," 
Isaiah  read  the  mysteries  of  fate,  and  left  the  sublime  record  of  his  discoveries 
with  man.  And  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  from  listening  to  the  '*  chiming 
of  the  spheres,"  poured  forth  upon  Judah's  plains  the  melody  which  still  charms 
the  ear  and  soothes  the  troubled  spirit  of  man.  It  is  openly  confirmed  by 
holy  writ — "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion."  **  They  fought  from  heaven,  the  sttzrs  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera."  And  why  should  this  divine  art  be  lost  ?  Hath  not  God  spread  out 
the  heavens  like  a  fair  volume,  and  invited  us  to  read  his  desi^rns  upon  its  starrv 
pages  ?  For  hath  he  made  aught  in  vain  ?  Is  not  every  volition  of  the  mind, 
every  act  to  which  it  prompts,  a  part  of  the  great  system  which  he  hath  formed, 

^Nat.  Hilt.  Cent.  4th  Art.  326-27-38  ;  oxporiawnta  solitary  touching  the  malung  of  gold, 
t  NoTum  Organum,  Lib.  11,  Apfa.  V.  de  transformationo  corporum. 
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a  movement  in  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  the  spiritaal  and  material 
worlds  ?  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  connection  of  things  in  the  eternal 
mind ;  it  must  therefore  be  established  for  the  good  of  man.  Besides,  for 
what  could  the  heavenly  bodies  be  created,  if  not  to  preside  over  the  desdny  of 
man  ?  Why  should  their  vestal  fires  forever  beam  upon  him,  if  their  beams 
have  no  influence  with  him  ?  And  why  should  they  run  their  everlasting  circles, 
if  not  to  attend  him  with  watchful  care  ? 

Do  we  not  even  witness  their  controlling  power  ?  When  they  withdraw 
themselves  from  our  view,  or  clothe  the  heavens  in  storms,  and  send  chilling 
damps  upon  the  earth,  then  all  is  changed.  The  fascinating  eye  and  cheek  of 
beauty  lose  their  brightness.  The  intellect  of  the  scholar  is  clouded  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  cheerful  music  and  merry  tones  of  the  voice,  are  beard  the  sepul- 
chral whisperings  of  the  consumptive.  And  when  Sirius  assumes  his  reign, 
then  the  pestilence  goes  forth,  and,  instead  of  the  bridal  ring  and  splendid 
procession,  the  funeral  chant  is  heard,  and  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  Add 
to  this  the  authority  of  inspiration,  that  the  constellations  of  heaven  send  down 
their  sweet  influences  and  bind  their  bands  upon  man,  that  the  stars,  in  their 
courses,  flght  against  the  wicked,  and  who  will  dare  to  raise  an  impioos  hand 
against  the  divine  science  of  astrology  ?  Who  will  question  ita  truth  when 
reason,  facts,  and  revelation  confirm  it  ? 

We  may  suppose,  that  by  some  such  process  of  pretended  reasoning,  a 
plausibility  wajs  thrown  around  the  pursuits  of  the  astrologers,  and  they  were 
revered  by  the  multitude,  as  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  Deity. 

Astrology  was  divided  into  two  branches — ^natural,  by  which  earthquakes, 
tempests,  and  similar  changes  in  nature  were  foretold — and  judicial,  by  which 
other  Hlture  events  and  the  fates  of  men  and  nations  were  determined.  The 
■direct  point  of  inquiry,  then,  was,  to  ascertain  by  observation,  the  immutable 
relations  existing  between  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  all  other  events  of 
interest  or  curiosity  to  man.  This  was  indeed  a  mighty  task.  All  the  eclipses, 
conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  transits  of  these  bodies  denoted  something  of 
importance  to  nations  or  individuals.  The  knowledge  sought,  too,  was  not  to 
be  revealed  to  vulgar  minds,  but  only  to  him  who  had  purified  his  mental  vision 
by  fasting  and  penance  and  utter  contempt  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  was 
qualified  by  his  nightly  contemplations  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
world.  Some  imagined  tliat  in  this  way  they  had  ascertained  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influence  of  certain  constellations  upon  human  character  and  human 
aflfairs. 

We  will  give  as  examples  the  influences  assigned  to  the  twelve  constellations 
in  the  zodiac,  which  influences  were  always  modified  by  the  sun  or  planets  as 
they  successively  entered  the  signs.  In  astrological  language,  the  constella- 
tions were  called  the  houses  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  and  the  characteristic  in- 
fluences of  the  houses  they  expressed  in  the  following  lin^p: 

"  'I'he  first  house  shows  life,  the  second  wealth  doth  give ;  • 

The  third  how  brethren,  fourth  how  parents  live; 
Issue  the  fifth,  the  sixth  diseases  bring ; 
The  seventh  wedlock,  and  the  eig'hth  death's  sling  j 
The  ninth  religion,  the  tenth  honor  shows  ; 
Friendship  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth  our  woes.'' 

The  twelve  constellations  were  divided  into  four  triplicUies,  termed  the  fiery, 
airy,  earthly,  and  watery  triplicities.  Aries  was  called  a  masculine  easterly 
sign,  first  in  the  fiery  triplicity,  hot  and  dry,  tlie  day  house  of  Mars.  The 
person  born  under  the  sole  influence  of  this  constellation,  **  will  be  of  common 
stature,  long  visage,  and  white  or  sandy  hair."  But  if  the  sun  be  in  the  sign  at 
his  birth  he  will  be  of  "  middle  stature,  athletic  body,  of  a  noble  disposition, 
delighting  in  war,  and  very  ingenious  therein,  and  by  his  valor  will  be  a  terror 
to  his  enemies." 

Leo  was  a  commanding  kingly  sign,  the  second  of  the  fiery  triplicity,  the 
onlv  house  of  the  sun.  "  A  person  bom  under  Leo,  will  be,  generally,'brave 
ana  valiant  in  arms,  will  have  dark  flaxen  hair,  a  large  head,  full  eye,  a  gener- 
ous soul,  an  aspiring  brain,  and  an  active  body.    But  if  Mercury  be  lord  of 
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ascendant  at  his  birth,  he  will  have  a  high  forehead  and  black  or  brown  hair ; 
will  be  a  searcher  of  occnit  learning,  an  excellent  logician  and  disputant,  elo- 
quent in  his  speeches,  ambitious  of  being  exquisite  in  every  science,  and  fond 
of  travel  in  foreign  countries." 

Scorpio  was  considered  as  a  cold  phlegmatic  sign  of  the  watery  triplicitv. 
'^  A  person  under  its  influence  is  of  strong  corpulent  body,  of  short  stature,  big 
limbs,  red  brown  hair,  crisping  and  curling,  darkish  muddy  complexion,  and 
short  thick  neck."  (He  may  be  a  lover  of  music  and  dancing,  and  a  devoted 
ladies*  man.) 

When  an  infant  was  carried  to  an  astrologer,  in  order  to  have  its  fortune 
told,  he  formed  a  horoscope,  exhibiting  the  relative  positions  of  certain  stars 
and  planets,  from  which  he  deduced  the  planetary  influence.  He  next  exam- 
ined the  contour  of  the  head,  the  lineaments  of  the  forehead  and  the  transverse 
lines  of  the  hand.  Having  compared  his  observations  together,  he  pronounced 
its  fate.  This  looks  very  much  like  an  alliance  of  phrenology  with  astrology. 
And  to  the  lovers  of  that  science,  I  would  saggest  the  propriety  of  reviving  the 
union,  unless  indeed  it  be  forbidden  by  those  phrenological  principles  which 
condemn  alliances  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

Alchymy  also  was  called  to  the  aid  of  astrology,  in  scanning  futurity.  Roger 
Bacon  believed  that  a  man  might  foretell  future  events  by  means  of  the  looking- 
glass  of  Almuchi6,  the  Arab,  provided  he  did  but  use  it  under  a  certain  con- 
stellation, and  had  before  reduced  his  body  to  an  even  temperature,  by  the 
divine  and  sublime  art  of  alchymy. 

The  philosopher's  stone,  under  a  proper  consteUationj  enabled  its  possessor  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  angelic  world.  One,  who  pretended  to  have  been 
favored  with  an  interview  of  this  nature,  described  the  appearance  of  his  celes- 
tial companions,  and  affirmed  that  their  language  sounded  very  much  like  that 
of  Irishmen, 

The  same  disposition  to  disregard  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  discussion  of  idle  questions  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  was  ex- 
liibited  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  as  well  as  in  natural  philosophy.  To  the 
scholar  of  that  age,  the  sober  form  of  truth  had  few  attractions.  He  would  not 
reason,  but  would  refine  and  subtilize  upon  the  simplest  subject,  until  be  lost 
both  his  subject  and  himself. 

A  complete  system  of  the  theology  of  the  age,  is  contained  in  the  writings, 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  with  Albertus  Magnus,  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
philosophy  in  the  13th  century,  and  whose  works  formed  twenty-three  enor- 
mous folios.  His  Summa  Theologite,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  principal  questions,  embracing,  as  he  thought,  the  whole  circle  of  divine 
truth,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  many  others,  and  all  are  amply  and 
gravely  discussed  in  detail.  Of  a  large  proportion  of  these  questions,  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens. 

'*  Whether  the  fire  of  the  last  conflagration  will  be  common  terrestrial  fire  ?** 
"Whether  after  the  resurrection  there  will  be  hair  on  the  head,  and  nails  on 
the  fingers?"  ^Whether  two  or  more  angels  can  occupy  the  same  point  in 
space  at  the  same  moment,  and  whether  an  angel  is  conscious  of  his  own  ex- 
istence?" "Whether  Eve  was  in  fact  created  from  the  rib  of  Adam?"* 
"Whether  indeed  she  were  directly  created?" — ^that is,  whether  she  were  not  a 
second-hand  piece  of  workmanship  ? 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  at  this  tifbe,  held  undisputed  empire  over  the 


*  The  negative  and  affirmaftive  argnmeDts  are  given  on  each  qaostion.  The  following  it  a  part  of  tho 
nefative  argument  on  the  question.    Utrum  mulier  debuerit  formart  de  eosta  virL 

Videtur,  qudd  mulier  non  debuerit  formari  de  coeta  viri.  Coit«  eoim  viri  fuit  multo  minor  qa&ia  oorpoa 
mulieris.  Sed  ex  minori  non  potest  fieri  majua  nisi  per  addiiionem:  quod  si  faisset,  magia  azilloaddito 
mulier  fnrmata  diceretur  qujim  de  costa.  Vel  est  per  rarifactionem.  Quia  (ut  dicit  Auguatinus  aupev 
Gen.  ad  lit.)  non  est  postiibile,  ut  aliquod  corpus  eroseat  nisi  rarefiaL  Non  aotem  invenitur  eorpoa  mn* 
lierts  dtfius  quim  viri  ad  minus  in  oa  proportione  qoam  habot  eoata  ad  corpus  Evaa.  Ergo  Eva  non  fuit 
forroata  de  eosta  Ada — Preterea,  in  Ofieribus  priip6  creatis  non  fuii  aliquod  soperfluum.  Costa  ergo 
Ads  fuit  de  perfectione  corporis  ejus.    Ergo  ea  subtracta,  remansit  imperfectam :  quod  videtar  incon-  j 

voniottf .  Preterm,  Costa  noo  poieet  separari  ab  homino  aioo  dolor*.  Sad  dolor  noo  fuit  ante  peeeatum. 
Ergo  oof  u  Don  dabuii  separari  i  viro,  vt  ex  ea  nulier  foriDarotur.~&  Thorn.  A^n.  Aihmm  TkaoUgi^ 
part  1,  putt.  88,  arttc.  ^ 
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mind.  There  was  no  absurdity  which  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  one  method,  and  disproved  by  another. 
Questions  which  appear  most  frivolous  to  us,  divided  the  minds  of  pbilosopheis 
for  centuries.  Such  was  the  principle  of  individuality.  This  question  arose 
from  a  theory  which  reduced  all  being  to  two  principles,  maUer  and/orm.  Now 
since  matter  and  form  unite  in  all,  how  do  they  unite  so  as  to  constitute  an  in- 
dividual or  make  one  man  distinct  from  another?  The  question  has  been 
stated  thus.  "If  Peter  and  John  both  possess  the  generic  character  of  ho- 
manity," — that  is,  the  union  of  matter  and  form — "  in  what  consists  their  indi- 
viduality, and  what  is  it  that  makes  one  man  Peter  and  the  other  John?''  To 
this  question  many  long  and  laborious  answers  were  furnished  by  philosophers, 
sometimes  contradicting  each  other  and  oftentimes  themselves. 

St.  Thomas,  the  angelic  doctor,  tried  his  metaphysical  skill  in  the  debate,  and 
produced  a  very  learned  treatise,  whiph  served  as  a  text-book,  to  all  on  tiie 
same  side  of  the  question  in  after  times.    But  the  amount  of  his  reply,  that  "a 
man's  individuality  consists  in  his  flesh  and  bones,"  was  too  coarse  and  valgar 
for  the  refined  and  subtle  schoolmen.    Duns  Scotus  succeeded  better.    **Tbe 
individuality  of  Peter,"  said  Duns,  "lies  in  his  Petreity  or  Peterness;  and  the 
precise  reason  why  he  is  Peter  and  not  John  is,  that  in  him,  humanity  b  com- 
bined with  Petreity,  while  in  John  it  is  combined  with  JohniiyJ* 
He  might  well  be  termed  "the  luminous  and  subtle  doctor  of  abstractions." 
We  have  intended  in  the  preceding  remarks  merely  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  philosophizing  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  indeed  a  reign  of  error.    Men  seemed  to  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
Refusing  the  guidance  of  reason,  they  would  only  satisfy  their  thirst  for  know- 
ledge in  some  mysterious  way  by  what  they  termed  "  the  union  of  the  mind  with 
divinity  in  a  state  of  ecstasy."    And  hence  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  was 
characterized  bv  the  love  of  mystery  and  controlled  by  wild  imagination.    For 
the  aspect  in  which  the  mind  is  here  exhibited  we  can  hardly  find  a  sufficient 
apology  when  we  take  into  view  the  long  period  of  its  continuance.    Bat  nu- 
merous causes  may  be  assigned  which  had  a  great  influence  in  perpetuating 
these  systems  of  false  philosophy.    One,  doubtless,  existed  in  the  constitution 
of  society.    The  distinctions  of  social  life,  as  presented  in  history,  and  more 
minutely  in  the  old  prose  and  metrical  romances  of  the  period,  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  at  the  present  day.    There  was  a  coarse  freedom,  it 
is  true,  between  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  their  dependents,  which,  to  some 
extent,  levelled  artificial  distinctions,  and  which  became  more  apparent  after  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  when  the  servants  in  the  baronial  hall  were  asaaHy  as 
free  with  their  master's  faults  and  foibles,  as  with  his  wine  and  cheer.    But  thia 
freedom  never  existed  between  philosophers  and  other  men.    The  former  looked 
upon  the  latter  with  contempt    "  I  adjure  you,"  said  a  writer  to  his  philosophi- 
cal friends,  "  I  adjure  you,  per  Creatorem  mundi,  to  conceal  my  writings  firom 
the  unlettered  multitude,  whose  witless  heads  can  comprehend  just  enough  of 
science  to  despise  it.'^    He  barely  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age.    Society  thus 
found  itself  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — those  engaged  in  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  the  bigoted  multitude  who  looked  upon  these  pursuits  as  mysteries. 
The  line  of  distinction  between  them  was  broad  and  well  defined.    There  was 
no  gradation  from  one  to  the  other.    To  the  advancement  of  learning,  notbiog 
could  be  DQore  unfavorable  than  this  peculiar  structure  of  society.    For  the  in- 
dividual mind,  in  a  great  degree,  receives  its  nourishment  from  the  public  mind. 
It  is  in  the  bosom  of  common  society  that  its  powers  are  first  formed  and  devel- 
oped.   Being  aflerwarcJi  cut  off*  from  all  sympathy  and  communion  with  the 
parent  influences,  like  a  tree  uprooted  from  its  soil,  it  must  wither  and  languish 
until  it  can  change  its  nature  and  adapt  itself  to  a  new  element    Look  at  any 
individual  who  stands  forth  as  the  benefactor  of  man  in  the  advancenaent  of 
science.    It  was  not  an  unaided  achievement  which  gave  him  this  pre-eminence. 
It  had  a  connection,  immediate  or  remote,  with  the  general  character  of  society. 
Newton  was  indebted  to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  for  much  of  his  celebrity ;  and 
the  admirers  of  Bacon  acknowledge  that  the  materials  with  which  he  built  the 
eternal  fabric  of  his  fame,  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  humbler 
minds  who  have  now  gone  down  to  oblivion.    Thus  it  is  with  all  whose  names 
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are  the  monuments  of  human  greatness.  They  united  to  their  own  vast  wealth, 
the  casual  tributes  of  thousands,  and  bequeathed  the  whole  to  posterity.  We 
look  at  the  legacy  in  the  mass  and  forget  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  also  supporters  of  the  false  philoso- 
phy. The  civil  power  on  the  one  hand  guarded  with  watchful  jealousy  every 
subject  connected  with  political  philosophy,  while  the  church  on  the  other  for- 
bad the  least  departure  from  her  own  infallible  doctrines  upon  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  man.  Shut  out  then,  from  the  free  discussion  of  politics  and  religion — 
of  our  "  being  here  and  our  being  hereafter  " — it  was  natural  that  the  mind  thirst- 
ing for  dominion  either  physical  or  intellectual  should  embrace  a  system  which 
would  allow  the  gratifications  of  its  strong  propensities,  which  would  not  even 
throw  around  it  the  calm  restraints  of  truth,  but  would  permit  it  to  revel  in  golden 
visions  of  man's  perfection  and  the  supreme  good.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise.  For  the  mind,  when  forbidden  to  gratify  its  love  of  dominion  in  the 
real  universe,  will  create  an  imaginary  world  of  its  own,  and  people  it  with  ideal 
forms  to  be  the  subjects  of  its  unlimited  control. 

So  hostile  were  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  this  age  to  free  in- 
quiry, that  useful  discoveries  if  made  would  have  been  treated  with  contempt. 
And  had  the  metaphysician  reasoned  intelligibly  upon  mind,  the  natural  philoso- 
pher upon  matter,  the  theologian  upon  religion,  all  would  have  been  stigmati^d 
as  fools,  or  burnt  for  heretics ;  while  those  who  refined  on  '*  points  too  fine  jfor 
human,"  were  termed  "  most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound." 

The  schools,  which  were  founded,  some  of  them  previous  to  the  12th  century, 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  Cologne,  and  various  other  places,  maintained  for  a  long  time 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  These  schools  were  crowded  b^  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  That  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  contained  m  the  15th  century 
8ome  thousanos.  For  these  students — assembled  not  to  investigate  truth,  but  to 
trj  their  weapons  in  dialectic  warfare — ^the  scholastic  philosophy,  spiced  a  little 
with  the  mysteries  of  alchymy  and  astrology,  was  just  the  field  they  desired. 
There  was  always  excitement,  too,  in  these  schools  to  keep  them  engaged. 
For  men  always  fight  more  fiercely  for  a  shadow  than  a  substance,  for  a  name 
than  a  reality.  Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
some  point  to  be  carried  which  engages  a  part  of  the  attention,  and  when  carried 
the  excitement  ceases  with  the  contest  But  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  to 
divert  or  allay  the  excited  mind.  The  blow  given  by  the  first  combatant  must 
be  parried  and  returned  by  his  antagonist  The  excitement  is  communicated 
to  others  who  join  the  contest,  the  very  circumstances  in  which  it  originated  are 
fcr^otten,  or  rather  were  never  known,  and  an  implacable  warfare  ensues,  in 
which  there  are  few  incitements  to  victory,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  won. 
And  yet  every  one  eagerly  enters  the  lists  to  couch  his  lance  and  try  the  tem- 
per of  his  blade  in  the  contest,  with  the  determination  not  to  be  defeated,  since 
then  he  will  have  the  double  mortification  of  having  fought  for  nothing  and  lost 
it  It  is  not  so  strange  then,  in  these  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  nature 
of  angels,  their  colloquial  language,  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  similar  ques- 
tions, should  be  the  subjects  of  protracted  conflict 

We  have  said  that  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  sustained  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy. We  might  have  said  with  more  correctness,  the  irreligious  spirit  of 
the  age.  A  system  of  faith  was  imposed  upon  the  mind  which  had  no  tendency 
to  cherish  and  regplate,  but  to  crush  or  disorder  its  powers — a  system  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  nether  regions  of  man,  and  whose  enemies  were 
God,  trutb,  and  freedom.  Far  diflTerent  from  this  is  the  influence  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  In  her  light  the  dark  forms  of  ignorance  and  mystery  cannot  dwell. 
In  the  warmth  of  her  rays  philosophy  and  science  must  spring  up  and  flourish, 
and  the  soul  will  unfold  the  elements  of  her  being,  with  all  uie  freshness,  and 
fragrance,  and  symmetry,  which  the  morning  flower  breathes  forth,  and  yet  with 
all  the  strength  and  firm  consistency  of  the  gnarled  oak.  Let  infidelity  say  that 
Feligion  quenches  the  poetic  fire  of  the  soul,  dims  the  keen  eye  of  philosophy, 
and  stifles  the  generous  emotions  of  patriotism  and  of  calm  heroic  valor.  We 
need  not  deny  it  She  can  vindicate  herself  while  she  claims  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  the  pluloeoph^  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  the  sword  of  Washington. 

In  the  preceding  views  we  have  necessarily  exhibited  the  errors  of  pulosoph- 
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ical  systems,  for  the  reason  that  but  little  truth  c&n  be  found  intermingled. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  ray  of  light  darts  athwart  the  glooro  to  make  it  more 
appalling,  and  prepare  the  mind  to  hail  the  dawn  of  day.  And  yet  it  was  not 
settled,  total  gloom.  There  seemed  to  be  a  principle  of  activity,  a  kind  of 
smothered,  chemical  action,  in  the  elements  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere, 
which  could  be  felt  but  not  distinctly  seen,  and  which  presaged  the  bursting  into 
a  full  blaze.  Previous  periods  in  the  history  of  philosophy  had  possessed  a  de- 
cided character,  either  for  the  advancement  or  the  decay  of  learning.  But  here 
is  a  strange  commixture  of  both — an  unnatural  alliance  between  genius  and 
stupidity,  an  equal  struggle  between  the  upward  soarings  of  the  heaven-bom 
spirit,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  dullness  and  error. 

But  this  system  of  things  could  not  always  exist  So  rich  is  nature  in  her 
illustrations  of  the  laws  by  which  she  is.  governed,  that  even  the  experiments  of 
the  deluded  alchymist  and  astrologer  ultimately  proved  the  folly  of  their 
pursuits,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  useful  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
astronomy.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  we  might  go  further  back, 
there  were  many  causes  gradually  taking  effect,  which  finely  broke  the  chains 
of  mental  slavery  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  The  great  increase  of 
students  in  the  universities,  the  institution  of  chivalry,  the  downfall  of  the 
ea^ern  empire,  and  subsequent  introduction  of  Grecian  literature  into  the 
western,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  various  changes  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  all  combining  by  a  kind  of  elective  attraction,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rapid  progress  of  science  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Among  the  works  of  genius  that  contributed  to  this  result,  one  is  mentioDed 
by  a  distinguished  French  philosopher,  Degerando,  which  is  the  more  interest- 
ing from  the  well  known  and  humble  character  of  the  work.  It  is  the  'Imitation 
of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  He  speaks  of  it  as  having  suddenly  shook 
down  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  scholastic  philosophy — its  pretended 
connection  with  religion ; — and  compares  the  influence  which  its  author  exerted 
upon  this  philosophy,  to  that  which  Socrates  exerted  upon  the  sophistry  of  bis 
contemporaries.  Every  one,  indeed,  will  acknowledge  that  a  work  which  has 
been  honored  with  sixty  translations  into  modem  languages,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  must  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  the 
human  mind.  It  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  the  purest  philosophy,  and,  to 
use  its  own  language,  pronounceth  ^Hhat  man  alone  blessed,  whom  eternal 
truth  teacheth,  not  by  obscure  figures  and  transient  sounds,  but  by  direct  and 
full  communications."  It  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  work  the  overthrow  of 
error.  It  awakened  no  suspicions  of  an  attack.  It  gently  idlured  the  soul 
away  from  all  the  turmoil  of  life,  to  hold  communion  with  itself  and  its  Creator, 
and  to  contemplate  the  sublime  dignity  and  perfect  excellence  which  shone 
forth  in  the  Friend  of  sinners.  Who  could  come  from  such  an  interview  with  a 
relish  for  the  senseless  wrangling  of  the  schools  ?  Who,  afler  looking  forth 
upon  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  gazing  upon  objects  of  uncreated  splendor, 
could  suddenly  so  change  his  organ  of  vision  as  to  examine  the  atoms  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  time. 

This  mighty  system  of  false  philosophy,  to  which  we  have  turned  a  hasty 
glance,  and  which  held  the  mind  enchained  for  so  many  centuries,  is  not  merely 
a  subject  for  curious  examination.  Amidst  the  rocks  of  error,  it  is  like  a  beacon 
seen  in  the  distant  horizon  of  philosophy.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  ages  of 
darkness.  Its  superstructure  was  gradually  reared  from  the  shipwrecks  of 
genius  thrown  up  around  its  base  by  the  waves  of  four  centuries,  until  truth 
arrested  its  progress,  dispelled  the  delusive  meteors  which  glared  around  it,  and 
kindled  her  own  fair  and  blessed  light  upon  its  summit  to  shine  upon  us  forever- 
more.  In  her  light  we  may  read  the  tablets  which  history  hath  suspended  upon 
its  walls,  and  on  which  are  engraved  admonitory  lessons  of  wisdom  for  future 
ages.  They  caution  the  philosopher  against  that  pride  of  intellect,  that  impa- 
tience of  healthful  restraint,  and  that  feverish  thirst  for  intellectual  empire, 
which  unfit  the  soul  to  bow  in  holy  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  truth.  Nor  are 
these  lessons  needless  at  the  present  time.  The  departed  form  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  may  never  be  conjured  up  from  ite  grave,,  the  laboratory  of  the 
alchymist  may  never  send  up  its  smoke  in  mysterious  circles  to  our  hsavena, 
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and  we  may  never  imagine  that  we  can  read  our  fates  in  the  horoscope  of  the 
astrologer.  Bat  there  are  tendencies  equally  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  high  purposes  for  which  man  exists.  There  is  a  boastful  way  of  declaim- 
ing about  "the  spirit  of  the  age,"  "the  progress  of  man,"  and  "the  triumphs  of 
art  in  subjecting  nature  to  its  dominion."  While  the  mind  is  thus  carried  forth 
from  itself  to  things  without,  it  becomes,  by  assimilation  to  familiar  objects, 
almost  a  material,  temporal  thing  itself,  and  is  shorn  of  half  the  glory  of  its 
immortality.  The  spirit  of  speculation,  too,  is  boldly  framing  theories  by  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  are 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  man,  while,  on  the  other,  simple  truths  are 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  infinity  and  eternity.  The  phenomena  of  mind  are 
explained  by  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  is 
determined  by  the  rules  of  superficies  and  solids,  with  as  much  precision,  as  we 
can  calculate  the  power  of  Watt's  engine.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  truth 
brought  to  view  in  this  novel  mode  of  investigation,  and  with  it  much  error. 

Let,  then,  the  voice  of  the  past  come  up  to  the  present  and  go  down  to  future 
time,  to  confirm  that  system  of  divine  philosophy  which  consists  in  the  sincere, 
unwearied  search  afler  truth,  which  allows  no  homage  to  the  splendid  creations 
of  genius,  or  to  the  beautiful  theories  of  invention  when  unsustained  by  sound 
argument — that  system  which  inculcates  a  rigid,  firm  adherence  to  evidtncey  and 
draws  the  line  distinctly  between  established  truths  and  mere  hypothesis.  And 
,when  this  spirit  shall  have  pervaded  the  human  mind,  then  philosophy,  in  full 
orbed  brightness,  will  shed  down  her  safe,  benignant  light  upon  the  troubled 
ocean  of  man's  existence. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

To  the  detailed  statistics  in  our  last  number  respecting  the  religious  denomi- 
nations, we  add  a  few  notices  lately  received. 

Evangelical  Luthermns* 

General  Synod,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  difltrict  synods,  meets  irieDnially. 
Next  convention  is  to  be  held  at  York,  Pa.»  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide,  (m 
October,)  1836.  Rev.  David  F.  Schaeffer,  President;  Rev.  George  A.  Lintner, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Secretary ;  Charles  A.  Mo&ris,  York,  Pa.,  Treasurer. 


The  following  summary  has  been  published : — 

DiHrkt  SjfnodM,  ASn.    Lietn.      Owfa,  Jt\/bntBap.  AduUBap.   Coi^tmm. 

23 


East  PenosylvBBia  Sysod, 
New  York  Synod,    .    .    . 

Ohio  Synod, 

North  Carolina  Synod, 
Maiylaud  Synod,     .    .    . 
West  Pennsylvania  Svnodj 
South  Carolina  Synodf, 
Virginia  Synod,   .    .    .    . 
Hartwkk  Synod,      .    .    . 
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Alport. 

2,442 

23.242 

1833 

174 

2,294 

1833 

1,176 

10,242 

1832 

144 

1,994 

1833 

652 

4,766 

1833 

1,377 

9,872 

1832 

239 

1,762 

1832 

184 

1,976 

1832 

637 

3,669 

1833 

6,826 

69,787 

66 
Total,  191      26       627      12,980      ~2^ 

The  Lutherans  have  four  theolo^eal  seminaries  under  their  charge.  1.  Hartwick 
Seminary,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1815.  Rev.  George  B.  Miller,  principal ; 
Rev.  H.  J.  Smith,  assistant.  2.  Theological  Seminary  of  General  Synod  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  founded  in  1825.  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker, 
D.  D.,  professor  of  theology,  pastoral  duties,  and  pulptt  eloquence ;  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Kraolb,  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  church  nistory.  3.  Theological  Seminary  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Oblov  Canton,  founded  in  1880.    Rev.  W.  Schmid,  pro. 
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feMor  of  Christian  theology.  4.  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Caroliiia 
and  Georgia,  founded  in  1829.  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Hazelius,  D.  D.,  profeiaor  of  Christian 
theology. 

Evangdical  Consociaiion  of  Rhode  Island, 
We  give  the  following  corrected  view  of  this  body. 

MiniHera,  CJkiircAw.  Pa^'ne  Emerson,  Little  Compton.Wilson  Jamet,  Providence. 

Brown  O.  B.,  South  Kingvton.  Phinncy  Biirnabas.  Pawtucicet.  Williams  Tliomas,  miw.,  Provi- 

Dumonl  H.  H.,  Newport.  Starkweather  J.,  Bristol.  deuce. 

Johnson ,  t.  » ,  Coventry.  Stone  J.  K.,  s.  t.,  Woonsocket.  11  min.;  13  cbhiu 

King  Jonathan,  Tiverton.  Waterman  T.  T.,  Providence. 

Next  annual  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  at  the  Vestry  of  the  Richmond  Street  Coo- 

r»gational  Church,  Providence,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  1834,  at  2  o'clock. 


Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 


Van  Vleck   Charles,  Newport, 

R.  I.  ^ 

Van  Vleck  W.  H.,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Blech  C.,  Camden. 
Hartman  G.,  Staten  Island.    . 
Wolle  P^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reichel  U.,  Lancaster. 
Anden  J.  D.,^i«Aop,Bethlehem 
Schweinitz  Lewis  D.,Belhiehem 


Seidel  C.  F^  Bethleliom. 
Frieauff  J.  F.,  Bethlehem. 
Herrman  J.  G.,  Nazareth. 
Rondsnaler  E.,  Nazareth. 
Bersade  A-,  Bishop,  Liliz. 
Kluffe  C.  F.,  Litiz. 
Lanmert  L.,  Schocneck. 
Brisckenstein  J.,  Emmaus. 
.Trager  G.,  Lebanon. 
.Dooer  C,  Yorktown. 


ocoweiniizijewi8i^.,DeinjeDem.i/ooer  i>.,  zorKiown.  nynan 

» 

Misstons  at  Fsirfield,  Canada,  among  Delawares,  A.  Luckenbach,  C. 
among  Cberokees,  —  Claoder. 


Heibner  S.,  Gradenhatten,Tii»- 

carawas  County,  Ohio. 
Houspr  M.,  Goshen,  lod. 
Reinet-ke  S.,  Graceham,  Md. 
BechlerJ.,  Salero,N.C. 
Schuhz  'J*..  Salem. 
Pfohl  T.,  Friedberg. 
Schultz  A.,  Friediand. 
Jacobfor  C,  Bethany. 
Byhahn  C,  Bethabara. 


Mickaei,  F.  Voglcr.    Do. 
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An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  West 

CbMtor  Count  J,  Now  York.  Bj  William  Jat, 
Prefidaot  of  the  West  Chester  Temperance  So- 
eiaty.    New  York :  John  P.  Haven.  1834.  pp.  16. 

Mr.  Jay  presents  his  facts  and  arguments 
in  a  clear  and  convincing  style,  and  enforces 
them  by  high  religious  considerations.  He 
has  the  following  remarks  in  allusion  to  the 
use  of  wine  and  other  articles,  which  some 
have  proposed  to  include  in  Uie  pledge  of 
ftbstineoce.  "  It  is  obvious  that  temperance 
societies,  founded  on  the  ordinary  pledge, 
cannot,  without  a  breach  of  faith,  directly 
or  impliedly  censure  any  of  their  members 
for  using  any  thing  whatever,  except  ardent 
spirits.  Let  us  then  in  our  societies  adhere 
rigidly  and  conscientiously  to  our  single  and 
avowed  object ;  and  let  those  who  wish  fur- 
ther to  curtail  the  limits  of  what  they  con- 
sider as  intemperate  indulgences,  form  other 
and  distinct  associations  for  the  purpose. 


»> 


Abstract  of  the  School  Retoros  in  Mas- 

•achoeetu,  for  1833.  ppi.  19. 

The  whole  number  of  towns  in  this  com- 
monwealth is  806,  of  which  only  86  have 
sent  in  returns,    lliese  probably  include  ^e 


full  proportion  of  large  towns,  so  that  a  tol- 
erably correct  estimate  could  be  formed  of 
the  educational  statistics  of  the  entire  State. 
The  amount  paid  for  public  instruction,  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  85  towns,  was  $77,848  38 ; 
number  of  public  school  districu,  682;  ag- 
gregate time  of  keeping  schools,  estimated 
m  months,  by  male  teachers,  2,028]|;  the 
same  by  female  teachers,  2,764);  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  kept 
by  the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
39,669 ;  number  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  264 ;  number  of  pupils  in  acade- 
mies and  private  schoob,  not  attending  pub- 
lic schools,  5,402 ;  estimated  amount  of  com- 
pensation of  instructors  of  academies  and 
private  schools,  ^8,598,69 ;  number  of  per- 
sons over  14  years  of  age,  and  under  21, 
unable  to  read  and  write,  12. 

Hints  on  Reading;  an  Address  deliv- 
ered in  the  Ipewieh  Fetoale  BenuMry,  Jul  15, 
1834.  By  Darisl  Dava,  O.  Di  Mewbarvport: 
Cbarlei  Whipple.  1834.  pp.  99. 

The  rules  which  Dr.  Dana  gives  on  the 
subject  of  reading,  are  the  following.  *  Our 
choice  should  fSl  principally  on  Docks  of 
■olid  tod  penaoanent  utiU^;  sneh  as  are 
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composed  by  men  of  sterling  sense ;  those 
to  which  we  can  give  our  confidence;  in 
which  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  9uch  as  arc  distinguished  for 
their  moral  purity.'  The  pamphlet  abounds 
with  sensible  and  discriminating  remarlcs  on 
various  writers,  British  and  American.  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

A  Discoarse,  delivered  at  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Edear,  oi  Pulor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chareh  in  Naihvillfl,  Tenn.,  Dee.  35, 
1833.  Rjp  Philip  LiRotLBT,  D.  D.,  President  of 
the  Univeiiity  of  Nuhville.  Naebvills:  W.  HL 
Hunt  k  Co.  1834.  pp.  54. 

Dr.  Lindsley,  in  a  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent manner,  undertakes  to  vindicate  the 
Presbyterian  church  from  various  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  it — such  as 
its  attachment  to  creeds — its  Calvinism — ^its 
alleged  persecuting  spirit-— Its  asserted  de- 
sire to  effect  a  union  between  itself  and  the 
civil  power,  &c.  The  duties  and  mistakes 
of  ministers  in  some  important  points,  are 
also  forcibly  exhibited. 

Desultory  Notes  on  the  Origin,  Uses, 

and  EfTecti  of  Ardent  t?pirit.  By  ▲  Phtiician. 
Philadelphia:  Adam  Waldio.  1834.  pp^  196. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  great  variety  of 
desultory  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  ori- 
gin of  ardent  spirit,  and  its  introduction  into 
medical  practice ;  its  effects  on  the  animal 
economy ;  and  on  the  question,  whether 
there  is  any  condition  of  the  system,  in 
health  or  disease,  to  which  ite  use  is  indb- 
pensable,  and  for  which  there  is  not  an 
adequate  substitute.  The  essay  indicates 
very  extensive  research  among  writers  of 
all  descriptions.  The  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  essay  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  paragraphs;  from  which  of  course 
multitudes  will  altogether  dissent.  "  It 
should  be  generally  known,  that  when  cer- 
tain diseases  instigate  to  the  temperate  or 
the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirit,  it  is  a 
perversion  of  instinct,  and  its  indulgence 
often  proves  highly  injurious ;  but  we  can- 
not withhold  the  truth,  that  certain  other 
infirmities  are  advantaged  by  it.  Such  a 
discrimination,  we  consider  more  likely  to 
lead  to  beneficial  results,  than  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  temperate  employment  of  the 
preparations  of  an  ardent  spirit,  which  we 
look  upon  to  be  impossible.  This  is  not  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  moral  laws,  which  we  all 
attribute  to  the  Highest  Excellence,  which 
indeed  show  that  the  temperate  use  of 
wines,  and  even  *  strong  drinks,'  may  be 
profitable  to  our  bealth  and  happiness." 

The  Christian  Gleaner;  or  a  Passage 

of  Scripture,  with  a  brief,  devotional  expoeition 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  Tranilated  from  the 
French.  Amhent:  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams.  1834. 
pp.  316. 

This  book  consists  of  translations  of  pas- 
sages from  such  writers  as  Claude,  Male- 
branche,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Ignatius, 
Massillon,  Duguet,  Saurin,  Fenek>n,  Cas- 


sien,  Melancthon,  Amauld,  Abbadie,  Justin 
Martyr,  Pascal,  Tertulllan,  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  contains  a  great  variety  of  vaJuable 
religious  instruction,  conveyed  in  that  win- 
ning and  vivacious  manner,  for  which  many 
French  writers  are  renowned.  The  ex- 
tracts pertain  mostly  to  the  inward  life  of 
the  Christian,  and  are  strikingly  adapted  to 
enable  him  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  life  which  he  lives  in  the  flesh. 

Fanaticism.    By  the  author  of  Natural 

History  of  Enthusiasm.  New  York :  Jonathan 
Leavitt.  Boston:  Crocker  St  Brewster.  1834. 
pp.368. 

The  author  of  this  work,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  original  design — considerations 
and  researches  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  fiital  errors  which  have  ob- 
scured the  Christian  religion — proposes  to 
take  in  hand  superstition  and  its  attendant, 
credulity — then  to  pass  to  spiritual  despo- 
tism, corruption  of  morals,  and  skepticbm 
or  phikMophic  irreligk>n.  The  analysis  of 
enthusiasm  was  but  a  single  portion  of  the 
general  theme.  The  contents  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,  are,  motives  of  the  work; 
meaning  of  the  terms ;  rise  of  the  malign 
emotions;  alliance  of  the  malign  emotions 
with  the  imagination;  fanaticism  the  oflf- 
*spring  of  enthusiasm,  or  combination  of  the 
malign  emotions  with  spurious  religious  sen- 
timents ;  fanaticism  of  the  scourge,  or  aus- 
tere personal  infliction;  fanaticism  of  the 
brand,  or  of  immolation  and  cruelty;  the 
fanaticism  of  the  banner,  or  of  ambition  and 
conquest;  and  fanaticism  of  the  symbol,  or 
of  creeds, dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical  viru- 
lence. Some  concluding  consklerations  are 
adduced  to  show  that  the  religion  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  not  fanatical. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  same  masculine 
style  as  its  predecessors.  The  author  grap- 
ples with  the  various  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  robust  and  decisive  manner.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  thorough  dissection 
of  some  of  the  tendencies  of  popery,  than  is  , 
to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

Memoir  and  Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatlev, 

a  native  African,  and  a  servant  to  Mr.  John 
Wheatley,  of  Boston,  dedicated  to  the  friends  of 
the  Africans.  Boston :  George  W.  Light.  1831 
pp.103. 

Phillis  Wheatley  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1761,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  She  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  John  Wheatley,  a  respectable 
citizen  of  Boston.  She  soon  gave  indica- 
tions of  uncommon  intelligence,  and  was 
frequently  seen  endeavoring  to  make  letters 
upon  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk  or  char- 
coal. She  was  not  devoted  to  menial  occu- 
pations, as  was  at  first  intended;  nor  was 
she  allowed  to  associate  with  the  other  do- 
mestics of  the  family,  who  were  of  her  own 
color  and  condition,  but  was  kept  constantly 
about  the  person  of  her  mistress.  As  Phillis 
increased  in  years,  she  realized  the  promise 
of  her  childhood;  and  she  soon  attracted  the 
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tttendon  of  the  literati  of  the  day,  many  of 
whom  furnished  her  with  books.  She  made 
considerable  progress  in  belles-lettres,  and 
in  Latin.  She  was  frequently  visited  by 
clergymen,  and  other  individuals  of  high 
standing  in  society,  but  she  never  lost  sight 
of  that  modest,  unassuming  deportment, 
which  fint  won  the  heart  of  her  mistress  in 
the  slave-market  In  1770,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Phil  lis  was  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Old  South  church,  then  under  the 

fastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall. 
n  the  winter  of  1773,  she  went  to  England, 
on  account  of  the  delicate  state  oi  her 
health.  She  was  well  received  there,  and 
introduced  to  lord  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Thornton, 
lady  Huntingdon,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  She  returned  in  a  short  time,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Wheatley. 
After  the  death  of  this  excellent  woman, 
and  her  husband,  Pbillis  was  married  llo  a 
colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Peters — an 
unfortunate  afiatr,  and  the  occasion  of  much 
suffering  to  Phillis,  and  eventually  of  her 
death. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  well  told  by  the 
biographer — a  collateral  descendant  of  Mrs. 
Wheatley.  The  poems  occupy  about  sixty 
pages,  and  evince,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  Phillis,  remarkable  talent,  as 
well  as  refined  and  Christian  sensibilities. 

Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends 

of  Peace.  A  discoarse  pronounced  before  the 
Hartford  County  Peace  Society,  Pec  25,  IKQ. 
By  C.  &  Hbitbt,  Juoior  Paator  of  the  Weet 
chnreb  in  HartforiL  Hartford:  J.  H.  Wells. 
1834.  pp.  37. 

This  address  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  style,  as  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  its  sentiments.  We  give  the  clos- 
ing paragraphs. 

"  The  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  is  a 
kingdom  of  peace.  He  is  the  Prince  of 
peace.  And  I  remember  that  it  is  the  day 
of  hb  appearance  on  the  earth.  His  com- 
*  ing  was  in  peace.  Over  all  the  earth  the 
sound  of  war  was  hushed.  On  the  plains 
of  Judea,  under  the  clear  and  quiet  heaven, 
the  thoughtful  shepherds  sat,  gazing  at  the 
silent  glory  and  drinking  the  spirit  of  its 
beauty  and  repose. 

*They  aee  the  glorious  company  of  start 
Journeying  in  peace  and  beauty  through  the  deep, 
Shining  in  praise  foroTer !  looking  down, 
Each  like  a  bright  and  calm  ioiolTigonce— 
There  is  no  war  among  those  sparkling  hosts. 
Thev  go  in  silence  through  the  groat  profound, 
Each  on  bu  way  of  ^lory — tlie?  proclaim 
The  order  and  mai^nificenoe  of'Him 
Who  bada  them  roll  in  peace  around  his  throne  !* 

**  Suddenly  the  brightness  of  the  stars  is 
lost  in  the  heavenly  glory  shining  around. 
The  stillness  b  broken.  But  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  angels — ^the  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host,  pouring  the  music  of  celestial 
strains.  Sweet  ami  clear  through  the  si- 
lence sound  the  accents  of  the  heavenly 
anthem :  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  On 
earth,  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men ! 


"Then  began  the  reign  of  pesce.  0 
when  shall  it  be  complete !  We  see  it  to 
the  vision  of  the  latter  day  gloiy.  The 
scene  of  surpassing  loveline»i  is  discloxd  to 
our  faith, — and  the  beautiful  inacriptioa 
written  on  it  is—*  they  shall  beat  iheir 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  rpem 
into  pruning  hooks,  and  nations  shall  leam 
war  no  more.'  Hasten  that  day  in  its  time, 
O  Lord." 

Mr.  Henry's  great  object  is  to  eiphin 
the  principles  and  the  grounds  of  hope  of 
the  friends  of  peace.  The  principles  ut  so 
exhibited  and  illustrated,  and  the  j^ods 
of  hope  are  so  many  and  so  certaio,  that 
no  candid  reader  of  the  pamphlet,  can  bil 
to  be  convinced.  We  have  observed  for 
several  years,  with  great  satisfactioD,  ibc 
spirited  efforts  of  the  Hartford  coaotj  »• 
ciety,  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  peace. 
They  have  already  given  the  public  raiuabie 
addresses  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev.  Meson. 
J.  Cogswell,  J.  H.  Linsley,  L.  Bacon,  tod 
others.  In  this  connection  we  may  ^i> 
that  a  series  of  very  interesting  papen 
has  lately  appeared,  on  the  subject  <^  vrv 
and  a  congress  of  nations,  in  toe  Pbrtlaod 
Christian  Mirror,  by  a  writer,  over  the  a;* 
nature  of  Perier. 

General  View  of  the  Geology  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  the  unerring  troth  of  the  ioipin^ 
narrative  of  the  early  event«  in  the  world  i*a- 
hibited,  and  diitioctly  proved,  by  the  corroburt- 
tive  tef  timooy  of  phyaical  faeU,  on  every  pirt « 
the  earth's  aurfaoe.  By  Gsoaos  FiiEHoLiii, 
Eaq.    Philadelphia:  Key&Biddie.  VS3X  jvl»L 

IThe  general  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Fairholme   comes,  are  the  folloirrng.    1* 
That  God   in  six  days — according  to  tk 
Scripture  account — created  the  earth,  aoi 
that  those  days  are  such  days  at  are  now, 
and  ever  have  been,  occasioned  by  one  rer* 
olutlon  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.   %  That  the 
first  great  geological   change  which  look 
place  after  the  creation  of  the  soKd  mass  a 
the  globe,  was  occasioned  by  that  fiat  of  the 
Almighty,  on  the  third  day,  by  which  the 
waters,  equally  covering  the  whole  mmerai 
surface  during  the  first  and  second  days, 
were  "  gathered  together  into  one  place, 
that  the  *» dry  land  might  appew"   ^-  ^ 
adequate  and  reasonable  origin  is  discovered 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  secondary  fonni- 
tions,  now  found  tipon  the  earth,  in  'J* 
action,  during  a  period  of  1,656  years  of  the 
laws  of  nature.    4.  The  phenomena  over 
every  part  of  the  dry  land  corrc^od  raj- 
nutely  with  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  record 
in  respect  to  the  deluge.    5.  AH  the  f««' 
remains  of  land  productions,  became  eniwo- 
ded  in  their  present  situations  at  the  delope. 
6.  The  remains  of  the  human  race  arena 
unfrequently   found  amongst  other  inmu 
fossils.     7.  The  belief  in  the  Mosaic  record 
is  confirmed  by  many  traditional  »m  otwr 
proofs.    8.  The  proof  is  complete,  that  ww 
these  events  and  the  inspired  record  of  iw* 
are  supernatural  and  divine. 
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A  CompeDdiam  of  Astronomy  ;  intend- 
ed to  simplify  and  illuttrato  tho  principle!  of  the 
•eience,  snd  give  a  concise  view  of  the  motions 
and  aspects  of  the  great  heavenly  luminaries, 
adapted  to  the  ate  of  common  schools,  as  well  as 
higher  seminaries.  B?  Johw  Vosb,  A.  M.,  late 
Principal  of  Pembroke  Academy,  N.  H.,  and 
author  of  a  larger  work  on  Astronomy.  Boston: 
Cartert  Heodee,  k.  Co.  1833.  pp.  180. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  different  astronomical 
systems;  glo<>sary  of  astronomical  terras; 
the  solar  system ;  causes  of  the  planetary 
motion ;  prospects  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
from  different  parts  of  the  solar  system ; 
comets ;  equation  of  time ;  harvest  moon  ; 
tides;  eclipses;  divisions  of  time;  obliquity; 
parallax;  fixed  stars;  refraction;  twilight; 
latitude  and  longitude;  meteors;  artificial 
globes.  It  is  the  object  of  the  author  to 
render  the^rinciplesof  the  science  so  simple, 
that  they  may  be  easily  understood ;  not 
only  by  the  scholar  who  spends  a  few  weeks 
at  an  academy,  but  by  him  whose  means 
and  views  do  not  carry  him  beyond  the 
comtnon  school.  The  book  is  provided  with 
questions,  and  with  eight  valuable  plates  or 
maps  illustrating  different  objects  in  the  solar 
system.  It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but 
original,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  made.  We  com- 
mend it  with  entire  confidence  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Yose  is  a  veteran  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  for  many  years  succes- 
sively the  principal  of  the  flourishing  acad- 
emies at  Atkinson  and  Pembroke,  New 
Hampshire. 

An  Address,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 

Amherst  College,  Sabbath  evening,  August  25, 
1833.  Delivered  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  ik>ciety  of  Inquiry.  By  John  Tooo,  pastor 
of  the  Etl  wards  church,  Northampton.  Amherst : 
J.  S.  &  G.  Adams.  1833.  pp.  93. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  stirring  appeal  to 
young  men  to  make  the  most  of  their 
powers  in  benefiting  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  cultivate  all  their  energies  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  The  reasons 
which  Mr.  T.  gives,  why  men  accomplish 
so  little,  are  the  Indulgence  of  visionary 
views  ;  cherishing  notions  that  circumstan- 
ces are  not  favorable  to  success ;  neglecting 
a  continued  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  the 
want  of  correct  every-day  habits ;  the  not 
striving  to  be  perfect  in  any  one  thing ;  and 
because  the  conscience  is  not  sufficiently 
cultivated.  The  address  abounds  in  good 
sense  and  striking  thoughts. 

Life  and  Remains  of  Henry  Blake  Mc- 

Leilan.  By  I.  McLBLi.4fv,  Jr.  Boston:  Allen 
&  Tieknor.  1834.  pp.  377.  • 

These  are  very  interesting  and  affecting 
memorials  of  a  young  man  who  was  cut 
down  in  early  manhood,  and  amidst  the 
promises  of  distinguished  usefulness.  We 
were  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  can 
testify  to  the  general  fidelity  of  the  biogra- 
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phy.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  in  describing  the  events  of  a  residence  in 
Scotland,  while  studying  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  of  a  tour  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  His  ac- 
count of  his  interviews  with  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Prof. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  others,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest.  A  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  mother 
of  McLellan  is  inserted. 

Memoir  of  Roffer  Williams,  the  founder 

of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Jambs  D. 
KifowLKS.  Professor  of  I'astoral  Duties  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston  :  Lin- 
coin,  Edmandt,  &  Ca  1834  pp.  437. 

We  are  disposed  cordially  to  join  in  the 
encomiums  which  the  periodical  press  have 
with  singular  unanimity  given  to  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  entitled  to  hi^h  commendation 
for  research,  accuracy,  impartiality,  and, 
considering  the  dearth  of  materials,  for  full- 
ness of  detail,  respecting  Williams.  We 
think  that  those  persons  who  do  not  accord 
with  all  the  religious  opinions  of  Williams, 
must  yield  to  him  an  Impoi-tant  place  as  a 
strenuous  assertor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  with  J^liot,  and  Gookin,  and  a  few 
others,  an  uniform  and  ardent  friend  of  the 
Indians.  Well  were  it  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  outcast 
aborigines,  if  his  example  had  been  more 
generally  followed. 

An  Introductory  Address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Association  for  Mutual 
Improvement  of  the  city  of  Albany,  Jan.  7, 1834. 
By  D.  U.  Babnard.  Albany:  Packard  k.  Van 
Benthuysen.  1834.  pp.  31. 

This  is  a  well  written  address.  Mr.  B. 
says,  that  the  grand  purpose  of  education, 
U  to  bring  us  into  communion  with  nature, 
and  to  make  us  acquainted  with  her  laws, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  place  our- 
selves in  harmony  with  those  laws.  The 
works  of  nature  are  the  works  of  God;  and 
the  laws  of  nature  are  those  modes  of  ac- 
tion which  result  from  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  things,  as  ordained  by  Him. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  tiio  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
1834.  pp.24. 

The  number  of  patients  at  the  hospital 
last  year  was  566,  and  at  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum at  Charlestown,  167.  Both  depart- 
ments are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
seem  to  be  well  managed. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Norton's  **  Statement 

of  Reasons."     Boston:    William  Peirce.    1834. 
pp.77. 

These  remarks,  as  we  gather  from  the 
pamphlet,  were  written  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  They  are  desultory,  but  dis- 
play much  learning  and  shrewdness. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES,  1832-3. 

(From  the  Ix>ndon  lliuiona.ry  Remitter,  for  December,  1633.) 

The  French  Protestant  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  consolidated  the  accounts  of 
the  two  preceding  year«  in  their  last  Reports :  the  half  of  each  amount  is,  therefore, 
here  given.  The  Income  of  the  National  Education  Society,  here  stated,  include  the 
■um  of  22,363/.  3s.  2d.,  and  that  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  iSociety  the  sum  of  ZA,mi, 
being  the  produce  of  Uie  Collections  made  under  the  authority  of  the  King's  Letters 
granted  to  the  respective  Institutions :  the  Propagation  Society  received  also  13,750/.,  u 
uovemment  Grants. 

Year.  /hcodm. 

AffTI-SLAYERT.  £.  <.  d. 


Imcikui ColoDlmdoB 1833.33....  9585  18  8 

Biithh  Afrkao  ColoDtation 1833   ....    3:23    8  0 

XiBdtM*  Negro  Chitdien  Edoeatioa....  1833-3B....  1653  18  8 

Slave  CoDTenloD 1821    ....  S5M    8  8 

BIBLi:. 

American 1838-83....  19110    9  9 

Btltiafa  and  Foreign 1832-83. ..  .75192  10  3 

Edinburgb 188^^....  5^94  10  7 

French  ProteMant 1832-33....  1266  15  0 

Trinitarian 1833.33....  1211  15  4 

£UUCATION. 

American 1833-38.... II741  19  9 

American  Sunday  ScImmI 1832-32. ..  .^8860    5  8 

Brideliand  Foreign  School..... 183J-33....  2978  10  8 

Klldare  Place 1832    ....7382    6  7 

Iriah  Sunday  School 1832-33....  8117  13  0 

National 183243. ..  .23748  19  8 

Nowfoandland  and  Br.  N.  A.  School..  1832-33....  2504  16  0 

Sundaj  School 1838-33  ...    501  16  4 

Sunday  School  Union 1832-83....  7859  17  0 

JEWS. 

London i8||t-83....  11286    7  9 

MISSIONARY. 

American  Board 1832-33.... 82819  18  0 

American  B«pd*t IS31  32....  6300    0  0 

American  MethodiaC 183^-33....  8684    7  6 

Baptbt 1832-33....  12722    9  8 

Baptiat  (General) 1831-32....  1225    8  S 

Church 183233.... 4K50    1  5 

French Protertant 1832-33....  10R9    3  4 

German  Erangelieal 1831-33....  4170  18  6 

Ooepel  Propagation 1833    ....65642    1  4 


Ttar. 


litem. 

Lonilon 18a-3S....3«Sa  J  i 

Scotliah... 1832-33....  5»9  5  i 

Semmpore 1833    ....  4it-i  7  2 

Uniled  Brethren 1831    ....10351  (U 

Weeleyan 1831 -32.... 47715  12  ' 

seamen's   AND    soldiers'. 

American  SeAmen'i  Friend 1831-S....  177715  t 

Deatitute  Snllora' Aeylaro l83i-33.-..  I1'<1  '  * 

DtttreHeU  S«ilon' Aaylttra ISSMS....   SH  N  « 

EpiacopAl  Fioatbig  Church 183243....   4<1  IS  1 

Merehant-Seamen's  Bible 1832-83....   C70  13  7 

Naval  and  Military  Bible. 1831-33....  ttlS  i  < 

Baibn'llome 1832-33....   SH  <  J 

TRACT  AND  BUUK. 

American  Tract l8SiJ^...lWi\5  * 

Chiirchor-Eiigland  Tract. 183243....   <»>  "  4 

Iriah  Tract  and  Book 1832    ....  4J5  S  $ 

Prajer-Book  and  HomOy 1832-33....  SSe  4  i 

Religioaa  TracL 168243...  Jl»3  II  i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Temperance......  183i33....  IMS  I  I 

Chrittian  Initruaion 1 832-33....  1133  1  M 

Chriatiiin  Knowledge 1832-33.... 03B1  <  ^ 

Continenul 1632^....  IM  >  4 

District  Visiting 18&^....    M  ti  1 

Hibernian  {London) 183248....  8170  *  ' 

Iriah  Society  of  London 18S248....  906  U  4 

Iriah  Society  of  DuUin 183343....  STS  14  4 

Lord'a-Day-Oteerranee 1833  ....    377  S  I 

Peace ISS^Si....    OS  7  « 

Reformalioo ^...  183B48....  8898  II  ? 

ToUl £«.«  •»  » 


SCOTLAND. 

The  following  facts  were  extracted  hy  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphian,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Almanac  for  1833. 

The  JVewspapers  published  in  Scotland 
are  twenty-eight  weekly  journals,  and  thir- 
teen published  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  five, 
viz :  one  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  Ghi.s^ow, 
two  of  Aberdeen,  and  one  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Established  Presbifierian  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1833,  comprehended  sixteen 
synods,  viz:  1.  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddaie, 
2.  ot  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  3.  of  Dumfries, 
4.  of  Galloway,  5.  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  6. 
of  Argyll,  7.  of  Pertb  and  Stirling,  8.  of 
Fife,  9.  of  Angus  and  Mcarns,  10.  of  Aber- 
deen, II.  of  Moray,  12.  of  Ross,  13.  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  14  of  Glenelg,  15 
of  Orkney,  and  16  of  Zetland.  These  iSyn- 
ods  include  seventy-nine  Presbyteries;  to 


which  must  be  added  the  Presbyteries  of 
Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay  in  India ;  4 
Presbyteries  in  Canada,  and  6  Presbyteria 
In  England  ;  mnking  in  all  ninety-one  Pres- 
byteries of  the  establishment. 

The  list  presents  1,031  ministers,  and  JTTJ 
parishes.  To  these  must  be  added  fortr 
"  parliamentary  churches,"  and  so  manr 
ministers;  besides  sixty-two  "chapel?  « 
ease  in  the  church  of  Scotland,"  suppHw 
by  preachers.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are 
seven  ministers  and  five  churches;  ioNe*' 
Brunswick,  three  ministers  and  four  church- 
es ;  in  Miramichi,  four  rahii^iters  and  foar 
churches ;  in  the  Netherlands,  six  mmten 
and  four  churches;  in  New  Sooth  WaK 
three  ministers  and  three  churches ;  at  tne 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  minister  and  two 
churches ;  in  Jamaica,  one  minister  and  one 
church  ;  in  British  Guiana,  five  ministers 
and  five  churches ;  in  Bermuda,  one  min- 
ister ;  in  Buenos  Ayres,  one  minister  and 
one  church ;  in  New  Providence,  one 
church  ;  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  one  minister. 
These  will  give  a  total  of  1,166  ministers, 
and  1,105  churches  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Scotland.  Of  this  denomi- 
nation is  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D. 

The   Beformed  Presbyterian  Stfnod  of 
Scotland  contains  three  Presbyteries,  twen- 
ty-five ministers,  and  thirty-three  churches. 
A.  Symington,  Dj^.,  is  professor  of  the- 
ology in  this  sect. 

The  United  Associate  Synod  of  the 
Secession  Church  of  Scotland  contains 
twenty-two  Presbyteries  in  Scotland,  and 
nine  in  Ireland.  The  almanac  enumerates 
811  ministers  of  this  denomination  in  Scot- 
land, and  126  in  Ireland  ;  making  a  total  of 
437.  Their  churches  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  of  their  ministers.  Rev.  John 
Dicic,  D.  D.,  lately  deceased,  was  professor 
of  Divinity  in  this  sect  of  Presbyterians. 

The  Associate  Synod  of  Oriarinal  Se- 
eedera  contains  four  Presbyteries,  thirty 
ministers,  and  thirty-four  churches.  Dr. 
Thomas  McCrie  belongs  to  this  denomi- 
nation. 

The  Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod 
comprises  five  Presbyteries,  forty-seven 
ministers,  and  fifty-three  churches. 

The  Relief  Synod  comprises  seven  Pres- 
byteries, eighty-six  ministers,  and  one  hun- 
dred churches. 

The  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  are  eighty-seven :  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  sixty-eight: 
and  of  the  Independent  Congregational 
Churches,  sixty-seven.  Of  this  last  denomi- 
nation is  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D. 

The  Places  of  Worahip  in  Edinburgh  are 
no  more  than  64.  This  is  a  much  smaller 
number  than  will  be  found  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

There  appear  to  be  six  kinds  of  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  at  present. 

In  the  established  Presbyterian  churches, 
the  crown,  or  town  council,  or  some  noble- 
man commonly  has  the  right  of  patronage^ 
or  of  presenting  a  clergyman  to  the  living, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people.  In  some 
other  cases  the  right  is  vested  in  the  Kirk 
session.  The  instances  are  few  indeed  in 
which  the  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  own  pastor. 

In  America  this  right  of  presentment  in 
many  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of 
New  York  is  vested  in  the  consistory  and 
grand  consistory :  in  Romish  and  most  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  cburches  it  is  vested  in 
the  bishop  or  vestry ;  but  in  all  the  other 
congregations  of  the  United  States  it  rests 
with  the  people,  agreeably  to  such  laws  of 
the  association  or  incorporation,  as  tbfty  may 
have  adopted. 


All  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  England 
and  Scotland  of  all  denominations,  and  of 
other  countries  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  amount  to  1,791 ;  which 
is  64  less  than  tlio  number  of  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


CORRECTIONS. 

^  Thb  following  eorrectiont  of,  and  addttioDC  to,  tNk 
list  of  mint^tArn  ufr  Connecticut,  publiihed  in  tha 
Register,  Vol.  IV.,  paffct  303-^.>3,  hnvo  been  kindly 
furniflhed  u«.  Piiga  3w,  colamn  I,  for  1758,  Blinhalet 
Williamf,  rAd  1^48,  and  for  J800.  Andrew  Yatea, 
read  J80I }  yu  309,  col.  1,  under  Suffield,  for  Brooklyn, 
Jf«.,  rend  Conn,^  and,  col.  9,  for  1670  ?,  Ronaidiion, 
read  1676  or  7,  How^andaon ;  (The  Indians  drove  him 
from  Lancaster,  Mv.,  in  1676.)  p.  319,  col.  9,  at  the 
bottom,  prtifiz  to  Nathaniel  Whitakar,  ]f6I,  and  to 
Judson,  Ephratm,  and  add  to  Sheffield,  Ms.;  p.  313, 
col.  ],  add  to  Chelsea  ministers,  1839  J.  T.  Dickin- 
son ;  p.  317,  eoK  1,  for  Ashford, TimothT  Allen,  Ches- 
terfield, A*,  r.,  read  M*.;  p.  319,  col.  1,  after  1776 
David  Perry,  Richmond,  add  Ms. ;  p.  390,  coL  1,  pre- 
fix to  John  TrumbuH,  1740. 


QUARTERLY  L.I8T 

or 
ORDINATIONS  AND  INSTALLATIONS. 


B.  F.  SMITH,  Old.  putor.  Baptist,  WsterrOte,  Mdne,  Fiibb 

W,  1884. 
JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS,  Inst,  putor^  Conf .  Falmoatli,  Me. 

Ksb.  IS. 

ENOCH  MEAD,  erd.  pastor,  Coof .  Nev  BaTtD,  Tennont, 

J.m.  7,  1834. 
SENDOL  B.  MUNOBR,  onL  sBfasb  Conr*  Brteol,  Tu  Feb. 

GUY  C.  SAMPSON,  oid.  psator,  Conf.  MUdletowa,  Tt. 
Fsb.  18.  ^ 

JOSTAH  BENT,  ioaC  puior,  Coor.  Falmoath,  MaMsehusetts. 

Pab.  6,  1834.  '^  •  -^ 

RICHARD  WOODRUFF,  oid.  sell.  past.  Coor .  Booth  Bnek. 

Held,  Man.  Pelf.  5. 
JOSEPH  U.  TOWNE,  bit.  pastor,  Conf.  Amesbaiy  iBlUs^ 

Mum.  March  5. 
NEHEMIAH  ADAMS,  inaU  pastor,  Conf.  Boaton,  Maich  9S. 

JOHN  DOWLINO,  ord.  pastor,   Bapdsl,   Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  Manli  87, 1884. 

JOB  HALL,  ord.  pastor,  Conf.  Ashibrd,  Conoecdeot,  Jao  15, 

1884. 
M08P;S  T.  HARRIS,  Inst,  pastor,  Coof .  Hobnm,  Gt.  Jan.  99. 
Nathan  B.  hunt,  onJ.^  pastor,  Conf.  PomGrst,  Cu  Fsb. 

E.  C.  BEACH,  lost,  pastor,  Prss.  Lysander,  Now  Tork,  Jaa. 

1,1884. 
IRA  PE1TIB0NE,  ord.  pasL  Pies.  Wfahesboroofh,  N.  T. 

Jan  8. 
E.  8.  BARROWS,  inst.  pastor,  Pros.  Caaeoovia,  N.  T.  Jan.  8. 
COLUMBUS  8HUMWAY,   ord.  Conf.  BmlthTille,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4. 
J.  W.  FOWLBRi  ord.  Conf.  SmUhTfite,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4. 
PITCH  rR.  init.  paitor,   Rsfimned  Doich,  Tyashoke 

and  Easlon,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4. 
OWEN  CaTlIn,  Inst,  pasior,  pT«^Castl««tn,  N.  Y.  Feb.  It. 
JUSTUS  S.  HOUGH,  Inst,  pastnrn^tes.  Uronia,  N.  Y.  Fttb. 

fX)CHEAO,  inst.  pasL  Pres.  Chen7  Tallcy,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  18. 
J.  W.  LaWTON,  Inst,  pastor,  Pres.  Ooondsfo  8o.  Hollow, 

N.  Y.  Peb.  18. 
A.  P.  CLARK,  Inst,  pastor,  Pns.  AofvstM,  N.  Y.  Fob.  18. 
JAMES  W.  STEWART,  insu  pastor,  Reformod  Dutch,  Ba^ 

lenrille,  N.  Y.  Peb.  19. 
WILLIAM  P.  JACKSON,  oid.  pastor,  Pres.  North  Bristol, 

N.  Y.  Peb.  19 
JACOB  BURBANK,  insL  pastor,  Pres.  Richmond,  N.  Y.  Fsb. 

80. 
WILLIAM  LUSK,  Inst,  pastor,  Pres.  Camden,  N.  Y.  Feb. 

90. 
JOHNSON,  lost,  pastor,  Pres.  OreenTllle,  N.  Y.  Feb. 

98. 
ATELYN  SEDGWICK,  hut.  pastor,  Pres.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  87. 
DENNIS  PLATT,  test,  pastor,  Pres.  Homer,  N.  Y.  Maieh 

18. 
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WILLIAM  JAMES,  iiwL  puior,  Pm.  Albuy.  N.  T.  March 

H. 
•3HITH  G  A  M  AGB,  inat.  putor,  Cong.  PalehofDe,  Lon;  bluid, 

N  Y.  March  v8. 
E.  8LINGERLAND,  lost,  {tutor,  RelbniMd  Datcb,  Chitta- 

niogo,  N.  y. 

CORNELIUS  C.  CUYLBR,  D.  D.  intt.  potor,  PNa.  PhiU- 

delphM,  PennsTlranU,  Jan.  H,  1884. 
D.  H.  RlOD[.C,  inst.  puior.  Pre*.  Pfuaburgh,  P*.  Jmi.  16. 
J.  W.  BLYTHE,  Inat.  imfltor,  Pres.  Pittaburrh,  Pa.  Jan.  80. 
ROBERT  YOUNG,  mnd.  paator,  Bapikl,  MUeaunrii,  Pa.  Feb. 

18. 

ASAHEL  CHAPIN,  ord.  •nag.  BapCiat,   Aafatabvla,   Ohio, 
Fab.  18,  1884. 

ASHBRL  S.  WELLS,  incL  paator,  Pm.  Tecomaah,  Michipa 
Terrilory,  Feb.  13, 1834. 

WkoU  number  in  Oa  aboM  tiaf,  40. 


SUMMARY. 


Ofdinatlona 
InaUlUUona 


Total 


OFFICES. 


Paatora  .    . 

Eranrellat 
Mbaiona  nr 
Noiapeoifiad 


14  STATES. 

98    Maine 9 

—    Vennont 8 

40    MMaaehusetta     ....  4 

Rhode  liland 1 

Conneuieat 8 

New  York 91 

88    Pennsvlranla      ....  4 

Ol.io 1 

Michigan  Terrftoiy      .    .  1 


1 
1 

2 


—    Total 40 


Total 


40 


DENOMTNATIONS. 
iConrrecatlonaJ  .... 
Preabyteriaa   ..... 

Baplik •    . 

RoBrnied  Dttteh .... 


DATES. 


14  1884.    January  . 

18  February 

4  Mareh 

8  Not  apedfled  .    • 


8 

24 

« 

1 


-Total 


40    ToUl 40 


8UMMABY. 


QUARTERLY    LIST 


or 


^  CUrg^en  and  StudeiUs  in   Tk9ology. 


.-JOSEPH  M.  BREWSTER,  at.  88,  Coar.  Petti.  Maaaaeha* 

■etia,  Dec.  80,  1833.  " 

E.  LKONaRD.  tn.  74,  Coor.  MardtJIeld,  Maaa. 
£BENeZER  Pt)RT£R,  D.l).  mL  82,  Conr.  AndoTer,  Maaa. 

April  6,  1834. 

WILLIAM  C.  WALTON,  aA.  40,  Cong.  Haitfind,  ConiMeti* 

cut,  Feb.  18,  1884. 
JIALMON  CONE,  ct.  88,  Lebanon,  Cu 

JOHN  STANFORD,  D.  D.  at.  81,  Baptkt,  New  York,  Jan. 

14,1894. 
DAVID  REMINGTON,  at.  88,  Free.  Rje,  N.  Y. 

CiOUIS  DATID  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  at.  83,  Monrlaa,  Beth- 
lehem, PennavlTaniK,  Feb.  8,  1834. 

jrOHN  MITCHELMORB,  Prea.  Phtiadelphla,  Pa.  March  4. 

GILBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON,  U.  D.  at.  48rRefornied  Oateh, 
Philndelphiii,  Pa.  March  8. 

iAME3  MONTGOMERY,  D.  D.  at.  47,  Eptaeopal,  PUUdel- 
phla,  March  17. 

LORENZO  DOW,  Math.  Georgetown,  Diitrict  of  Colombia, 
Feb.  2, 1834. 

iOHN  WOODV1LLE,  at.  78,  Epia.  St  Marli'a  Pariah,  Yliw 
gioia,  Jan.  II,  1884. 

WILLIAM  noXCY,  at.  85,  Cortilack  Co.  North  CareUoa, 
Feb.  8, 1834. 

BLEAZAR  LATHROF,  at.  40,  Piea.  Port  Olbaon,  Miaaonri, 
Feb.  I,  1834. 

ALEXANDER  1..0GAN,  at.  81,  Pi«a.  MayavUle,  Keatackjr, 
March  8,  1834. 

HORATIO  E.  BOYD,  Epk.  candidate  br  ocden,  Lexington, 
Ky.  March  II,  ISM.  -»  a      . 

CHARLES  B.  WUODBURN,  Spencertown,  N.Y.  a  member 
of  the  Senior  claaa  In  Auburn  Theol.  Sem.  March  14,  1884. 

OLIVER  RAKER,  Cong.  Raharay,  N.  J.  a  member  of  the 
preaent  Senior  class  in  Yale  Theol.  School,  Mardi  15, 1884. 

CEORGE  FREDERICK  COOK,  at.  98,  Epia.  at  the  General 

I!*®1-  5? "»•  "f  **»•  *•»«*•  *!*•  Church,  New  York  C^y, 
March88, 1834. 


AtiES. 


STATES. 


FromSOtoSO ! 


80  40 

40  80 

50  80 

80  70 

70  80 

80  00 


NotapecUod 5 

Total 20 

Sum  of  all  the  agea  apecl- 

fied 781 

Average  age  .    .    .    .  82  1-3 

DENOMINATIONS. 

CongregatiuQal     ....  5 

Preabyterkn 4 

Baptiat 1 

MeUiodiat 1 

Moravian     ......  1 

Refonned  Dutch   ....  1 

Episcopal 4 

Noiapeeifled 8 


Maieaehoaetta  .  . 
ConnecUeot .  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 
New  Jeiaey  .  .  . 
Pennaylvania  .  . 
District  orColufsUa 
Vircinia  .... 
North  Carolina  . 
Muaitaippl  .  •  . 
Keotocfcy     .    .    . 


Total 


DATES. 


1833.  December   . 

1834.  January  .    . 
^     Febraaiy    . 

March  .  . 
April  .  .  . 
NotapecUed 


—    Total > 


ToUl SO 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 
0/  ordhHUioM,  ^.  for  th*  year. 


WlM$ 


tolMflboeeficl,90. 


Ordinatlona 108 

Insuliallona    .....    87 
Inauiuted I 

OFncfii. 

Paaton 146 

Rectors 2 

E*angeUata     .....  80 

Prieala 8 

Deaeona 10 

Misaionarlea U 

NotapecUied 4 

DENOMINATIONS. 


Maasachuaetts 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut  . 
New  York  .  . 
New  Jersey  . 
Peunaykania  . 
Virffaiia  .  . 
South  CanUaa 
Ohio  .... 
Michigan  Tenttoiy 
MmmoI     .    .   . 


DATES. 


Cenrrefaiional 
Preabyterian  . 
Baptlsu .  .  . 
Fptaconal  .  . 
Unitarian  .  . 
Reformed  Dutch 
NotepeciHed  . 


1833.  January 
Match  . 
Ai 


Maine    .    .    . 
New  Hampahire 
Vermont    .    . 


.    80  May 

.    96  June.    . 

.    IS  July.   . 

5  Angual  . 

.     5  Septanhar 

.     9  October. 

November 

STATES.  December 

1894.  Janniy 

, 6  Febraaiy 

.    12  March  . 

8  Not  apedfied 

Tbfol  numicr  ^  »rdtnatona,  \c.  9f> 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 
Of  dtalkt,  for    Ifta    year* 


AGES. 

From  20  to  30 8 

80     40 12 

40     50 6 

60     60 5 

80     70 M 

70     80 11 

80     80 10 

NotapecUied  ...    84 

Sam  of  all  the  agee  apfr* 

ciRed M57 

ATerageage     ...     563^ 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Coogiegadonal 
Preabyterian  . 
Bnptiat  .  .  . 
Epiacopal  .  . 
Methodiat  .  . 
Reiurmed  Dutch 
German  Reformed 
Unitarian  .  . 
Univeraalisl  . 
Moravian  .  . 
Nctapeeified  . 


New  York.  .  .  • 
NewJeney  •  •  ■ 
Pennaxlvaoia  .  •  ■ 
Maryland  .  .  •  • 
Diatrict  of  CohiaUa 
ViriHuia  .  •  •  • 
North  Carolhia  .  • 
South  Caroiioa  •  • 
Alabama  .  .  •  • 
Mlaaisaippi.  . 
Louisiana  .  .  •  • 
Tennessee  .  .  •  • 
Kentocky   .  .  •  • 

Ohio 

Illinois 


STATES 
Maine    .    .    . 
New  Hampahire 
Vermont     .    . 
Maaaachoaetta 
Rhode  UUnd  . 
CoBneoUSnt    . 


SO 
29 

8 
9 
8 
2 
1 

a 
1 
1 

IS 


2 

a 

4 

11 
1 

T 


TMl 


oatss. 

1832.  Octebv 
1838.  March 

Ainii 

May. 

Jofie. 
July . 

BepieaOr 
October. 
Naveoibar 
December 
1831.  January 
Fibnttiy 
Mareh  . 


e 
1 

n 

I 

n 
i 
i 

m 

I 
i 

1 


.  I 

.  4 

.  S 

.  fl 

.  % 

.  li 

.  S 

.  » 

.  « 

.  7 

.  8 

.  II 
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OF 


THE    AMERICAir   EDUCATION    SOCIETY. 


MAY,  1834. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


American  Eduq^tion  Society. 

Quarterly  Muling  of  the  Directors. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting;  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
9,  1834.  Appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
j|7,126  were  made  to  367  beneficiaries,  in 
various  institutions,  as  follows : 

Jbnrur  Ben.  New  Ben.  7\)tal.    AmH  Ap. 

4  Theol.  Scm's,     63        0        63    $1,079 
12  Colleges,  282        6      237       6,016 

32  Academics,         60       16        76       1,012 


48  Institutions,      346      21       366 
Private  Instruction,  10  1 


7,106 
20 


346      21       867  *$7,126 


*  In  addition  to  this  amount,  tha  lum  of  $3,500 
wai  voted  towards  appropriations  to  beneficiaries 
without  the  bounds  of  New  England. 

Voted,  That  the  next  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Education  Society  be  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday,  May  8, 
1834. 


Annivenary  of  the  Hartford   County 
Education  Society, 

The  Anniversary  of  this  Auxiliary  was 
held  at  Hartford,  March  6,  1834.  The  re- 
port of  the  society  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Ansel  Nash,  Secretary.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Mather, 
an  Agent  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, Rev.  J.  W.  Newton,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Parent  Society.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  arc :  Dea.  Amos  M.  Collins, 
President ;  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  Secretary ; 
and  Eliphalet  Terry,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

TOL.  VI. 


Extracts  from  the  Report, 

The  occasion  on  which  we  have  assem- 
bled furnishes  matter  of  solemn  admonition 
and  of  devout  congratulation.  The  sudden, 
unexpected  removal  from  life,  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  of  him*  who 
presided  at  that  meeting,  is  adapted  to 
awaken  within  us  an  aflfecting  sense  of  our 
own  frailly,  and  to  remind  us  that  what  we 
are  to  do  in  this  world  to  advance  the  cause 
of  truth  and  benevolence,  must  be  done 
quickly.  It  should  be  told  for  a  memorial 
of  this  respected  individual,  that  he  be- 
queathed to  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety six  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars, 
thus  manifesting?  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
increased  liberality  towards  the  good  cause 
which  he  had  before  patronized  with  so 
much  generosity.  May  it  not  be  hoped 
that  his  zeal  in  this  cause  will  provoke 
others  to  imitate  his  worthy  example  ?  We 
are  likewise  reminded  of  the  brevity  of  our 
earthly  existence  by  the  removal  in  early 
life,  of  another  individuali  distinguished  for 
acts  of  beneficence  to  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, from  whom  the  American  Education 
Society,  to  which  we  are  auxiliary,  has 
received  a  liberal  bequest.  We  trust  that 
the  record  of  these  persons  is  on  high,  and 
that  they  have  obtained  from  the  final  Judge 
that  approbation,  compared  with  which  all 
the  plaudits  which  men  can  bestow  are 
sounds  without  meaning. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  and  all 
the  friends  of  God,  that  during  the  year 
past,  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy 
has  been  steadily  advancing ;  that  eflbrts  to 
remove  darkness  and  sin  from  this  lost 
world,  are  continually  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  more  efficient.  Among  these 
are  to  be  considered  by  no  means  last  or 
least,  the  special  exertions  put  forth  to 
furnish  our  own  country  and  the  world  with 
competent  religious  instructors.  The  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  which  came  into  ex- 
istence eighteen  years  ago,  with  this  noble 
end  in  view,  from  a  sm^all  one  has  become 
a  thousand.    It  has  been  extending  aid  to  a 

*  OliTer  D.  Cooke,  Esq.    f  Mr.  Norman  Smith,  Jr, 
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greater  and  still  greater  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries, till  now,  about  one  thousand  young 
men  are  assisted  by  its  funds,  in  preparing 
to  make  known  to  a  dying  world  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ.  Since  its  opera- 
tions commenced,  about  two  thousand  have 
enjoyed  its  patronage ;  and  by  its  means 
between  five  and  i»ix  hundred  have  been 
put  into  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Of 
these,  about  forty  have  gone  as  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  have  labored  as  missionaries  in 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Within  less  than 
seven  years,  the  operations  of  this  national 
institution  have  increased  fivefold, — so  that 
instead  of  fourteen  added  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  directors  to  their  list  of 
beneficiaries,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  kind 
seventy  were  added;  and  instead  of  the 
appropriation  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars,  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen thousand  were  appropriated  by  this 
board  at  the  meeting  in  January  of  the 
present  year. 

To  us  it  is  matter  of  congratulation,  that 
in  this  favored  State  has  lately  been  wit- 
nessed a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  the 
cause  here  contemplated. — The  complaint 
is  no  longer  reiterated  by  the  parent  society, 
tliat  Connecticut  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
funds  in  aid  of  the  education  cause  to  meet 
the  demands  of  her  own  beneficiaries.  Nu- 
merous as  these  are,  it  is  acknowledged  in 
the  last  report  of  that  institution,  that  we 
now  contribute  more  than  enough  to  supply 
their  nece!$sltics.  Instead  of  ever  being 
obliged  to  look  again  to  the  source  from 
which  this  supply  was  lately  in  part  de- 
rived, may  we  not  hope,  that  our  bounty  in 
this  particular  will,  in  future  years,  flow  out 
to  others  in  continually  broader  and  deeper 
streams  ?  Surely,  as  a  community,  we  are 
too  much  favored  of  Heaven,  too  much  en- 
lightened to  need  to  be  reminded,  that  there 
is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  that 
if  we  would  hope  to  be  replenished  with 
Heaven's  choicest  gifts,  we  must  reach  out 
the  hand  of  charity  towards  them,  to  whom 
it  has  been  less  bountiful. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  one  thing  needful 
to  excite  the  Christian  community  to  the 
requisite  zeal  and  effort  in  preparing  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  in  the  case.  No  person 
who  has  reflected  on  the  subject,  supposes 
that  the  Christian  religion  can  be  sustained 
where  it  now  exists,  or  be  diffused  where  it 
is  not  known,  without  competent  religious 
instructors.  It  is  a  point  which  no  longer 
needs  to  be  argued,  that  we  can  have  no 
hope  that  our  own  country  or  the  world  will 
be  converted,  unless  living  teachers  go  forth 
every  where,  with  the  word  of  life  m  their 
hands,  and  publish  salvation  to  their  dying 
fcllbw-men.— But  it  is  believed,  that  not- 
withstanding all  which  has  been  said  on 
ftie  subject,  multitudes  are  far  from  knowing 
now  great  is  the  disproportion  now  existing 


between  the  number  of  such  teachers  and 
the  work  which  needs  to  be  done.  If  in 
contemplating  this  subject,  we  extend  <mr 
survey  around  the  g]ol>e,  and  consider  bow 
many  laborers  are  needed  to  supply  in 
inhabitants  with  spiritual  instructkn,  and 
make  the  most  careful  computation  as  to 
the  number  of  individuals  actually  employed 
in  this  service,  the  result  is,  that  we  hare 
not  more  than  one  fortieth  part  of  the  num* 
ber  needed.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
whole  world  into  the  account,  we  find,  tlut 
when  we  have  one  minister  of  Christ  of 
suitable  qualifications  employed  to  teach 
men  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  we 
need  forty.  Truly  the  harvest  is  plenteom, 
but  the  laborers  are  few. 

If  pained  with  this  survey  of  so  wide 
spreaa    moral    destitution,    we    turn   oor 
thoughts  to  our  own  nation,  in  this  respect 
more  favored  of  Heaven  than  any  other  on 
earth,   what  do  we  here  find  ?    The  most 
that  truth  will  allow  us  to  say  is,  that  in  the 
United   States  we  have  one  half  of  the 
Christian  ministers  who  are  needed,    hit 
supposed  that  in  our  country  any  ecdeaas* 
tical  society  needing  a  minister  and  able  to 
sustain  him,  can  obtain  the  individual  who 
will  take  the  over(»ight  of  them  in  the  Lordf 
This  may  be  true  in  our  own  State,  and  ?o 
the  State  which  joins  us  on  the  north.   Bat 
in  the  country  at  large,  the  fact  is  far  other- 
wise.    It  is  often  stated,  that  at  least  six 
thousand  ministers  are  needed  to  supply  the 
fourteen  millions  of  our  populatimi  »»  well 
as  the  New  England  SUtes  and  the  State  of 
New  York  are  supplied.    From  this  state- 
ment the  supposition  may  arise,  that  these 
seven  States  enjoy  the  labors  of  as  manj 
Christian  ministers  as  they  need,  and  that 
the  only  destitution  in  this  respect  which 
should  give   us  concern,  is  in  the  other 
seventeen  States,  and  in  the  territories  of 
our  Union.    The  fact,  however,  is  not  «. 
In  this  eastern  section  of  the  land,  we  have 
in  very  many  places  a  famine — not  indeed 
of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  bea^ 
ing  the  word  of  the  Lord.    Of  the  tefen 
States  in  question,  only  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
men  to  break  to  Ihera  the  bread  of  life.    lo 
the  State  of  Vermont  are  eighty  churches 
of  one  denomination,  without  pastors.   In 
several  places  where  these  churches  eiis^ 
the   means  of  supporting  the  ministry  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  people  have,  for  con- 
siderable time,  been  seeking  for  the  stated 
ministrations  of  the  word  and  ordinances  of 
God ;  but  ministers,  such  as  their  siluatioo 
demands,  cannot  be  obtained.    In  the  Statw 
of  New  Hampshire.  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
and  some  sections  of  New  York,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  respect  is  essen- 
tially the  teme  as  in  Vermont.    In  these 
Slates  churches  once  flourishing  and  dinw- 
ing  a  happy  influence  on  the  surrouiidiD^ 
community,  have  sunk  into  decay,  or  niw 
become  extinct,  because  unable  to  procuie 
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those  labors  of  some  ftithful  man  of  God 
which  were  indispensable  to  their  prosperity, 
and  even  their  existence.  If  then  we  have 
in  the  States  of  New  En^f^laod  and  in  New 
York  a  number  of  Christian  ministers  equal 
to  one  for  every  thousand  souls,  how  many 
more  are  still  needed  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion may  have  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
bread  and  the  water  of  life  ?  Even  in  this 
part  of  the  nation,  how  many  moral  wastes 
meet  ouc  eyes  which  can  never  be  brought 
under  spiritual  cultivation,  without  an  m- 
crease  of  laborers  in  our  Lord's  vineyard? 

But  if  we  pass  over  the  limits  of  these 
States,  and  survey  the  wide  regions  of  our 
country  spread  out  to  the  south  and  the  west, 
we  meet  with  an  aspect  of  things  which  is 
roost  appalling*  There  are  extensive,  popu- 
lous States,  in  more  than  half  the  counties 
of  which  is  not  a  single  educated  minister 
of  any  denomination.  There  are  millions 
of  our  countrymen  as  destitute  of  the  oppor- 
tunity as  of  the  disposition,  to  hear  a  gospel 
sermon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  a  proof  and  a  specimen  of  the 
destitution  of- religious  instructors  in  those 
regions,  we  have  it  announced  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  opinion  of  respectable  indi- 
viduals resident  there,  that  of  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  persons  composing  the 
population  of  that  State,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  are  supplied  with  evan- 
gelical preaching.  Not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand Christian  churches  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  United  States  destitute  of 
pastors ;  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  most  of 
them  must  for  a  long  time  remain  destitute, 
because  suitable  men  to  supply  tliem  are 
not  in  the  land.  If  to  these  we  add  those 
tracts  of  country  where  churches  have 
never  been  organized,  and  the  people  are 
utter  strangers  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  how  great,  how  distressing  in  this 
particular  are  our  national  wants!  Let  the 
Christian  ministry  in  our  Union  be  at  once 
doubled;  instead  of  six  thousand,  the  number 
often  mentioned,  let  seven  thousand  be  added 
to  the  men  now  laboring  among  us  in  word 
and  doctrine,  and  be  scattered  over  the 
country  in  proportion  to  the  destitute  popu- 
lation, and  the  supply  thus  furnished  would 
be  decidedly  less  for  the  nation  thvi  what 
is  now  enjoyed  in  our  beloved  State. 

But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  our 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  souls  in  a  day,  and  that  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  liHy  of  our  ministers 
are  every  year  called  from  their  labors  to 
their  final  reward.  Hence,  more  than  five 
hundred  are  annually  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  arising  from  these  sources.  With 
this  addition  to  the  ministry,  we  shall  only 
keep  our  moral  desolations  within  their 
present  limits. 

In  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  our  views 
have  been  confined  to  our  own  country. 
But  who  can  doubt  whether  American 
CbristiaDft  are  bound  to  take  on  themselvee 


a  large  share  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
converting  the  world  to  the    Redeemer? 
The  providence  of  God  absolutely  forbids 
them  to  sit  still  and  see  this  work  accom- 
plished by  other  hands— forbids  them  like- 
wise to  content  themselves  with  acting  an 
inconsiderable   part  in  it.     The   time  has 
evidently  arrived,  when    the    faithful   are 
required  to  put  forth  their  energies  in  a 
mighty  eflbrt  to  raise  our  lust  race  from  the 
depths  of  sin  to  holiness  and  to  heaven.     In 
the  heathen  world  there  is,  at  this  moment, 
an   evident  preparedness  for  at  least  one 
thousand  missionaries  of  the  cross  from  our 
country.    Nothing  but  the  men  and   the 
treasure,  is  now   wanting  to  prevent  the 
American  church  from  at  once  despatching 
a  thousand  of  her  sons  to  the  benevolent, 
the  godlike  enterprise  of  enlightening  and 
saving  those  who  are  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death.     Our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  last  year  made  a  demand  for  fifty 
to  embark  in  this  service,  but  less  than  half 
the    number    was  all   whom    they    could 
obtain.    For  the  present  year  they  have 
increased  their  demand  to  sixty-five,  and 
again  less  than  half  is  all  who  are  ready  to 
respond  to  their  call.     Money  is   within 
their  reach ;  it  is  continually  flowing  into 
the   treasury    of   the  Lord  in  augmented 
streams,  from  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
and  the  scanty  pittance  of  the  poor.    But, 
alas!  where  are  the  men?    Shall  wc  say 
they  are  not  in  the  land  ?    No.     They  are 
in  our  fields  and  workshops,  and  behind  our 
counters.     It  is  only  for  the  hand  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  fetch  them  thence,  and  fit 
them  for  nobler  service,  and  devote  them  to 
a  higher  destiny. 

In  view  of  wants  so  numerous  and  various, 
pressing  upon  us  wKh  such  urgency  from 
our  own  country  and  from  the  heathen 
world,  the  inquiry  naturally  rises.  What 
must  be  done  ?  Fidelity  to  Him  who  has 
ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  and  love  to  the 
souls  of  men,  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  inactive 
when  our  efforts  are  so  greatly  needed. 
With  deep  solicitude  must  every  man, 
whose  heart  is  not  made  of  steel,  ask.  In 
what  form  shall  my  exertions  be  put  forth 
so  as  to  contribute  most  to  prepare  the 
means  to  render  the  wide  spread  spiritual 
wastes  of  the  world  fruitful  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry 
is  both  obvious  and  satisfactory*  Go  and 
give  your  zealous,  generous  patronage  and 
co-operation  to  our  National  Education  So- 
ciety. This  noble  institution  enjoys  the 
well  earned  confidence  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  community ;  its  afraira  are  con- 
ducted with  much  wisdom  and  efficiency ; 
it  derives  its  increasing  resources  from 
alm<»t  every  corner  of  our  extended  coun- 
try ;  the  people  of  God  are  continually 
sending  up  their  united  petitions  in  its  be- 
half; its  prosperity  is  essentia]  to  the  suc- 
cess, not  to  say  to  the  existence  of  all  our 
other  charitable  inatitutioos^— for  when,  or 
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where  hare  eoeh  iiiftitations  floarished  or 

even  existed  without  a  niinistry  compowd 
of  iDtelligent  holy  meo  ?  Let  this  io^iitu- 
tioo  contioue  to  prosper,  numbering,  io 
succeeding  periods  of  time,  its  thousands 
of  t)eneficiarieB,  and  it  shall  be  to  our  be- 
loved country  a  glory  and  a  defence  sur- 
passing all  the  wonders  and  the  munitions 
of  art:  and  it  shall  help  to  diffuse  over  this 
benif hted  world  a  radiance  second  only  to 
the  Hill  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
To  every  Christian,  every  philanthropist, 
and  every  patriot,  we  would  say,  instead  ot 
assigning  to  the  education  cause  a  subordi- 
nate rank  among  the  public  charities  of  our 
times,  give  it  the  first  place  in  your 
thoughts,  your  esteem,  your  affections,  your 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace — the  first 
place  in  your  contributions  and  etibrts.  But 
do  you  ask.  Why  give  a  preference  to  this 
over  other  plans  of  benevolence  ?  Plainly 
because  without  the  aid  of  this  they  cannot 
accomplish  the  good  at  which  they  aim. 

But  every  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tion cause  derives  peculiar  force  from  a 
consideration  of  the  undertaking  in  which 
the  church  has  begun  to  be  engaged,  and 
of  the  instruments  requisite  to  its  consum- 
mation. This  u  no  other  than  the  conver- 
sion of  all  men  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
The  time  has  arrived  in  which  it  begins  to 
be  felt  that  the  world  must  be  converted, 
roust  be  disinth railed  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  But  by  what  means  shall  this 
slapendous  object  be  accomplished  ?  Only 
by  such  an  instrumentality  as  men  can  put 
forth.  And  by  what  kind  of  men  must  such 
an  instrumentality  be  exerted?  Truly  by 
such  as  are  not  only,  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
working  men,  but  men  of  an  apostolic 
roirit ;  men  of  prayer ;  men  raised  above 
the  world ;  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith ;  men  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Sa- 
viour, will  never  think  to  count  the  proba- 
bilities of  ease  and  of  comfort,  nor  even  of 
life ;  men  who  will  not  hesitate  to  forsake 
home,  and  kindred,  and  country,  and  to 
expose  themselves  among  savage  beasts,  and 
men  more  savage,  for  &e  sake  of  making 
known  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Be- 
fore the  human  family  will  be  regenerated, 
a  momentous  host  of  spiritual  champions  of 
this  description  must  unfurl  the  banner  of 
the  cross  in  lands  now  covered  with  pagan 
darkness ;  must  assault  the  strong  hold  of 
flin.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  American  Education  Society 
qualifies  it  to  be  an  efficient  agent  in  pre- 
paring such  a  host,  that  it  has  a  strong  claim 
on  the  approbation,  the  patronage,  and  the 
prayers  of  God's  people. 


JExtraeU/rom  Mev,  Mr,  Mather's  Report. 

To  tfafl  fitoecetuy  of  tho  Ameriun  Education  Sodety. 

The  first  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
last  quarter  were  spent  in  Fairfield  county. 


Ct    Moat  of  the  ehnrdwe  were  vkited,ni 
collections  made  in  behalf  of  the  Sodetr. 
Wiih  Fairfield  county  1  closed  my  a^^cy 
io  the  State ;  having  visited  all  tbe  cooaaa 
and  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  Sute. 
1  have  found  Connecticut  in  very  Bioy 
respects  a  most  interesting  field  of  bbor. 
it  i^  with  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure  ibK  I 
review  my   agency  in   that  State.    Ihe 
churches  of  Connecticut  are,  as  a  body, 
intelligent    and    benevolent,       Generallj 
speaking  they  have  felt  that  this  brand)  of 
the  great  cause  whose  object  is  the  cooTer- 
sion  and  salvation  of  the  world,  has  beet 
neglected; — that  the  agents,  the  mta  ts 
carry  forward  and  accomplish  thb  greit 
work,  were  the  main  things  now  wandD?. 
From  Fairfieki  county  1  came  inlo  Bert- 
shire  county,  Mass.,  where  I  have  spent  iIk 
remainder  of  the  quarter,  and  where  i  ui 
still  laboring.    The  place  which  I  first  vis- 
ited was  Great  BarringUm.     The  people 
here  love  the  cause  oi  education  for  tbe 
oiinislry,  and  are  disposed  to  aid  it,  bot  pre- 
;  fer  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.     I  regreod 
this  from  the  fact  that  1  could  perceive  no 
pecuUar  advantage  in  it,  especially  as  » 
many  private  associations  of  that  kind  had 
resulted  so  unfavorably.     It  is  a  remarkable 
j  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  cases 
I  which  are  so  frequently    referred  to  » 
,  failures  in  the  attempt  to  educate  yooog 
i  men  for  the  ministry,  aiKi  are  so  ofteo  ad- 
duced as  objections  to  the  EducatioQ  So- 
ciety, never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Education  Society,  whatever.    These  men 
were    never   its   beneficiaries,   and  were 
never  under  the  influence  of  those  salutary 
restraints  which  the  Society  throw  aroond 
the  young  men  under  their  care.    From  the 
failures  of  young  men  assisted  by  private 
associations,  the  Education  Sodety  has  suf- 
fered  more  than  from   almost  any  other 
cause  whatever.    Good,  however,  i  think 
has  on  the  whole  resulted  from  these  fail- 
ures.   These  associations  which  were  for- 
merly quite  numerous  have  been  almost 
entirely  given  up  throughout  the  ooffiffiu- 
nity,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  have  ibund 
in  the  successful  operations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Society,  a  better  way  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  wishes.    And  I  cannot  bat 
hope  that  the  good  people  of  Great  fiarrin^- 
ton  will  ultimately  come  to  the  same  coodu- 
sion.    There  are  here  a  number  of  young 
men,  as  is  also  the  case  in  most  of  die  other 
places  which  I  have  visited,  who  are  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  ministry. 

Lee  1  visited  next.  There  is  a  large  chardi 
and  society  here.  They  have  recently  been 
deprived  of  their  pastor,  and  were  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  destitute  of  a  spiritusl 
leader.  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the 
church  in  Lee  has  sustained  a  loss  not  easily 
repaired.  He  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  bis  people,  and  wore  himself  out  in  their 
service.  He  was  eminently  a  pastor  alter 
God's  own  heart ;  a  man  whose  labor*  the 
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Lord  delighted  to  own  and  bless.  O,  sir ! 
should  the  spirit  of  such  a  man  fall  upon  the 
thousand  young  men  under  the  patronage 
of  your  Society )  who  could  estimate  the 
result  ?  Dr.  Hyde  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  benevolent  operations  of  tbe  day ;  and 
his  people  have  been  trained  in  the  same 
spirit.  They  came  forward  readily,  and 
established  a  scholarship. 

Stockbridge  and  Curtisville  I  visited  on 
the  same  day  that  I  was  at  Lee  ;  in  both  of 
which  societies  the  cause  was  well  received. 
The  collections,  however,  not  being  com- 
pleted at  the  time,  the  precise  amount  I  am 
unable  to  state. 

At  Richmond  and  West  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage I  spent  the  next  Sabbath.  In  the  for- 
mer, though  by  no  means  a  very  wealthy 
society,  a  temporary  scholarship  has  been 
sustained  for  some  years.  In  the  latter^  a 
church  has  recently  been  established ;  the 
society  is  small  and  comparatively  feeble ; 
yet  disposed  to  act  on  the  principle  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
They  receive  the  calls  of  benevolent  socie- 
ties cheerfully  and  respond  to  them  accord- 
ing to  their  ability. 

The  last  Sabbath  I  spent  in  Pittsfield  and 
Lenox.  These  societies  are  both  large  and 
wealthy,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing 
liberally  to  benevolent  objects.  Pittsfield 
will  give  to  the  Education  Society,  about 
$160.  What  will  be  dven  in  Lenox,  I  am 
unable  at  present  definitely  to  state,  as  the 
collections  are  now  in  progress. 

PitUfiM,  April  1, 1884. 


Rev,  Charles  S.  Adamses  Report, 

To  tbe  S«eietai7  of  tbs  Amwicttn  EdoeadoD  Soeletj. 

I  HAVE  been  through  the  county  of  Straf- 
ford, N.  H.,  as  far  as  practicable  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  a  few  towns 
which  I  did  not  visit,  on  account  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  travelling,  but  which  I  should 
like  to  visit  at  another  time,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  will  not  be  behind  their  neigh- 
bors in  this  good  work. 

When  I  entered  the  county  on  this  agency, 
the  first  of  February,  I  had  but  little  en- 
couragement given  me ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  claims  of  the  American  Education 
Society  were  not  to  be  unheeded  by  the 
good  people  there.  The  result  of  my  first 
week's  labor  was  the  establishment  of  two 
temporary  scholarships,  of  $525  each.  En- 
couraged by  this  result  I  went  forward,  and 
have  succeeded  beyond  my  own  expecta- 
tions, and  the  expectations  of  those  whom  I 
visited. 

I  have  visited  the  following  towns,  viz. : 
Dover,  Somersworth,  Rochester,  Barring- 
ton,  Milton,  Farmingtoo,  Wakefield,  Ossi- 
pee,  Tamworth,  Wolfeborough,  Gilmantoo, 
Sanbomton,  Barnstead,  and  Durham.  I  also 
visited  Lebanon,  in  York  county.  Me. 
SomethiDg  has  been  obtained  in  each  of 


these  places  except  Barastead  and  Barring- 
ton.  In  the  former  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  the  subject,  and  in  the  latter  a  sub- 
scription was  taken  up. 

The  cordial  reception  I  met  with  from  the 
people  generally,  and  the  interest  they  man- 
ifested in  this  cause,  was  highly  gratiiying. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  subject 
among  the  people  in  Strafford  county.  For 
the  particular  sums  obtained  in  each  place, 
I  would  refer  you  to  my  report  to  the  trea- 
surer. But  the  whole  amount  subscribed 
and  pledged  to  the  Society  in  the  above 
named  towns,  is  $1,284,  and  the  amount 
already  paid  in  is  $357  66.  Probably  some- 
thing more  would  have  been  obtained  in 
several  places,  had  the  weather  been  more 
favorable  ;  but  several  Sabbaths  were  very 
stormy,  and  but  few  people  were  at  meet- 
ing, and  generally  1  found  it  but  of  little 
use  to  call  on  those  who  were  not  at  meet- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  in  several  in- 
stances, persons  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  give  any  thing  before  they 
went  to  meeting,  gave  from  one  to  five  dol- 
lars afterwards.  This  shows  the  necessity 
of  agents  to  carry  forward  the  operations  of 
benevolent  societies.  Indeed,  as  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  this  is  the  only  system 
of  operations  which  meets  the  views  of  the 
churches. 


Presbyterian  Eoucatioit  Society. 
Quarterly  Medxng  of  the  Directors, 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
25,  1834.  Appropriations  to  the  amount 
of  $6,856,  were  made  to  345  young  men, 
as  follows : 

Fbrmar  Btn.  Uma  Ben.  Total.  Am't  Ap, 

9  Theol.  Sem's,    46  8        49  $  630 

21  Colleges.  127  12      139    3,086 

43  Academies,      131  25      156    8,110 


73  Institutions,     804 
Private  Instruction,  1 


40      344    6,826 
0  1         80 


305  40      345  $6,856 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  and 
Agent  of  the  Central  Agency  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Education  Society,  located  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

Report  of  Rev.  John  Spaulding. 

Mr.  Spaulding  has  been  prosecuting 

the  business  of  the  Western  Agency,  with 

great  industry  and  success.    Although  the 

appropriations  to  young  men   within   the 

I  bounds  of  that  agency,  the  two  last  quar- 
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ten,  htve  been  upwurds  of  $2,000,  yet 
through  the  able  and  successful  exertions 
of  the  Secretary,  they  have  called  for  assist- 
ance to  the  amouDt  only  of  $300«  A  new 
spirit  seems  to  be  enkindling  among  the 
friends  of  the  education  cause,  from  which 
happy  results  may  be  anticipated.  One 
individual,  who  wishes  no  publicity  to  be 
given  to  his  name,  has  made  a  donation  of  a 
thousand  dollars. 


Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark, 
Mr.  Clark  writes,  "  I  have  been  this 
winter  as  successful  as  usual.  The  education 
etuse  is  advancing  in  this  region.  There  have 
been,  and  still  are  powerful  revivals  of  re- 
ligion in  very  many  places  on  the  Reserve. 
A  large  number  of  young  men  have  been 
hopefully  converted,  and  some  of  them  con- 
template studying  for  the  ministry.  We 
may  hope  that  these  revivals  will  be  the 
meant  of  replenishing  our  treasury,  and 
will  aflbrd  us  also  the  men." 


Rev,  John  JV,  Beeeher. 

Mr.  Beccher  has  visited,  during  the 
winter,  the  churches  in  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  North  Alabama ;  and 
althoogh  his  labors  have  been  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  bad  roads  and  weather, 
yet  so  far,  as  he  has  been  able  to  present 
the  cause,  it  has  been  favorably  received. 
Mr.  Beecher  has  now  returned  to  East 
Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
churches  in  that  vicinity. 


Rev,  Otto  S,  Hoyt, 

Mr.  Hoyt  writes,  "It  intended  at  the 
commencement  of  the  quarter  to  write  to 
you  frequently,  and  apprize  you  of  my  ope- 
rations from  step  to  step ;  but  I  have  been 
almost  constantly  in  my  sleigh,  or  on  horse- 
back during  the  quarter.  1  shall  have  trav- 
elled, when  I  finish  my  labors  the  next 
Sabbath,  above  900  miles  this  quarter,  400 
of  which  I  performed  on  horseback,  in  the 
mud,  in  snow  storms,  or  in  the  rain.  I 
shall  have  preached  after  the  next  Sabbath 
upwards  of  40  sermons,  besides  delivering 
many  addresses.*' 

Dufing  this  quarter,  Mr.  Hoyt  visited 
Oiwvgo,  and  St  Lawrence  oounties)  and 


attended  the  amdrermiea  of  difiisreDt  be- 
nevolent societies,  at  East  Stockholm.    He 

then  I  eturned  to  Utica,  and  after  spending 
a  Sabbath  or  two  in  the  vicinity,  started  for 
Chenango  and  Broome  counties.  In  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  was  received  by 
the  churches,  and  the  amount  of  eubscnp- 
tions  paid  into  the  treasury,  pleaang  evi- 
dence is  furnished  that  the  Education  Soci- 
ety is  awaking  a  steadily  increasing  interest 
throughout  the  bounds  of  that  agency. 

Indxaita  Branch. 

The  Indiana  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Education  Society  held  its  Tirird  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Indianapolis,  on  Wednesday,  October  9, 
1833. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice 
Presidents,  Rev.  Prof.  John  F.  Crow 
called  to  the  chair,  and  by  him  the 
was  opened  with  an  appropriate  pra3^r. 

The  Treasurers  for  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State,  presented  their 
respective  annual  reports,  which  were  read 
and  accepted. 

On  motion  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Dickey, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Moses  H.  Wilder, 

Resolvedi  That  in  the  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  of  hopeful  piety,  brought 
into  the  church  by  the  revivals  of  religion 
with  which  God  has  favored  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  encourage  those  of 
promising  talents,  to  prepare  ibr  the  minis- 
try, and  to  aid  such  by  their  efibris  and 
their  prayers. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  £.  O.  Hovey, 

seconded  by  Rev.  John  M.  Dickey, 

Resolved^  That  the  increasing  demand 
for  ministerial  labor,  from  remarkable  provi- 
dential movements  in  foreign  lands,  and  in 
our  own,  should  be  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  God  to  our  churches  and  to  our  young 
men,  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  furnbhing  laborers  for  the  widening  field. 

On  motion  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Cressey,  nnd 

seconded  by  Samuel  Merrill,  Esq., 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  happy 
religious  induence  which  beneficiaries  ex- 
ert, while  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Chris- 
tians should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the 
means,  that  the  number  of  these  devoted 
youth  should  be  increased. 

On  motion  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  sec- 
onded by  Rev.  James  Thompson, 

Ruoived,  That  Educatioo  Sodctiaf,  kf 
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their  ityonble  influence  on  haman  bappi- 
new,  by  extending  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  are  entitled  to*  the  en- 
larged benevolence  and  co-operation  of  every 
Christian  patriot. 

The    following    resolution    was    also 
unanimously  passed,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  the  Society,  feeling  the 
vital  importance  of  the  divine  influences 
on  the  interests  of  education,  recommend  to 
the  friends  of  the  Redeemer,  and  especially 
to  all  the  young  men  under  our  care,  to 
observe,  in  concert  with  others,  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  last  Thursday  of 
February,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  our  literary 
institutions. 

The  officers  of  the  Societj',  are  Rev.  John 
M.  Dickey,  President;  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis, 
Secretary ;  and  Rev.  Jas.  Thompson,  Treas- 
urer for  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  Rev.  Tilly  H.  Brown,  Treasurer  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Annual  Report,  which  was  prepared  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Ellis. 

Regular  Course  of  Education. 

The  work  to  be  performed  imperiously 
demands  a  thorough  course  of  education 
and  mental  discipline  for  those  who  are  to 
sustain  the  momentous  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  Shall  those  who  are  to 
be  standard-bearers  in  the  armies  of  Israel, 
be  deficient  In  the  history  of  the  church  ? 
Shall  not  the  "future  defenders  of  the 
faith,"  be  scribes  well  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ggd  ?  If  knowledge  is  power, 
can  the  church  be  blameless,  if  by  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  her  sons,  she  permit 
that  power  to  pass  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  infidels  and  Jesuits?  Will  the 
rising  intelligence  of  the  age  tolerate  an 
incompetent  ministry  ? 

A  thrilling  motive  for  requiring  a  thorough 
education  for  those  who  are  to  sustain  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  arises  from  their 
influence  on  the  cause  of  general  education. 
If  all  our  hopes  as  a  free  people,  depend  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue — 
if  education  and  religion  are  essential  props 
of  free  governments,  and  if  general  educa- 
tion no  where  succeeds  but  by  the  influence 
of  a  learned  ministry— then,  to  neglect  the 
thorough  education  of  the  ministry,  would 
be  to  jeopardize  the  hopes  of  the  church, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world.  That  such  is 
the  fact,  all  hbtory  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment demonstrates.  In  no  country  does  the 
cause  of  general  education  succeed,  but 
under  the  fostering  care  of  an  educated 
mfakifltry.    Almoft  without  eiceptk«,  te 


successful  institutions  of  learning  in  our 
country,  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  labors 
of  an  educated  ministry.  All  experience 
forbids  the  expectation  that  the  means  of 
education  will  be  furnished  for  every  child 
in  the  land,  in  any  country,  new  or  old, 
until  the  religious  teachers  of  the  land  are 
prepared  to  exert  an  educated  Influence  on 
the  whole  mass  of  mind  over  which  they 
act,  and  lend  their  untiring  exertions  to  the  ' 
cause.  The  directors,  therefore,  not  less 
than  every  friend  of  his  country,  who  re- 
flects on  the  vital  importance  of  general 
education,  as  connected  with  national  pros- 
perity, and  the  influence  of  our  free  institu- 
tions on  the  world,  will  labor  and  pray  (or 
the  increase  of  an  educated  ministry,  not  in 
one  denomination  of  Christians,  but  in  all ; 
and  will  labor  for  it  wilh  zeal  commensurate 
with  their  love  of  country,  and  of  mankind ; 
believing  fully,  that  general  education,  in 
connection  with  religion,  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  to  the  universal 
triumph  of  Christianity. 

Let  him  also,  who  thinks  of  foreign  mis- 
sions remember,  that  one  great  instrument 
in  enlightening  the  darkness  of  the  pagan 
world,  is  the  press — that  to  be  successful  in 
reducing  to  writing,  the  languages  of  bar- 
bapus  nations,  and  in  the  work  of  transla- 
tion, he  must  be  a  scholar. 

The  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  should  not  be  ibrgotten  by 
those  who  are  to  go  to  break  down  the 
systems  of  superstition  and  false  philosophy, 
and  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  society 
among  the  millions  enslaved  by  the  priestly 
tyranny  of  India. 

"  Already  is  the  whole  fabric  of  Hindoo 
superstition  shaken  by  the  correct  know^ 
ledge  of  astronomy  imparted  by  the  mission- 
aries." It  is  the  eminent  learning  as  well 
as  piety  of  the  American  missionaries,  that 
has  secured  for  them  so  much  respect  from 
foreign  travellers,  and  which  is  }eavin|p  an 
impress  upon  the  institutions  they  are  rairing 
up  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  give  a 
character  to  these  transformed  nations,  and 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  so  honorable  to 
the  American  name,  and  so  important  to  the 
future  church,  when  the  boundaries  of 
Christendom  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  rules 
of  the  society  require,  that  none,  except  in 
very  special  cases,  can  enjoy  its  patronage 
without  a  fixed  purpose  of  pursuing  a 
thorough  course  of  education. 

Loans  Bonded. 

No  receipts  can,  of  course,  be  realized 
from  this  source  during  the  first  years  of 
any  branch,  as  no  one  is  expected  to  refund 
until  he  has  completed  his  education  and 
been  in  the  ministry  at  least  one  year,  and 
then  but  one  third,  annually,  until  the 
whole  is  paid.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  kMnhig  system  be  distinctly  under- 
stood.    It  !•  essentitl   to  the  sueeafffai 
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operation  of  the  society ;  and  to  the  forma- 
tioD  of  an  efficient  and  elevated  character 
in  the  young  men  assisted.  Experiment 
has  80  fully  tested  this  system,  that  it  is 
believed,  that  the  mode  of  exclusive  charity 
has  no  advocate,  cither  among  the  patrons 
or  the  beneficiaries  of  any  society.  It  is 
fully  proved  that  any  young  man  possessing 
thoM  elements  of  character  which  promise 
usefulness,  can  succeed  without  charity,  if 
he  can  have  the  loan,  without  interest,  until 
several  years  after  he  shall  have  been  in 
the  field  of  active  service.  Who  that  values 
his  independence  and.  self-respect,  would 
consent  to  be  an  object  of  charity,  when  by 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  loan,  he  is  perfectly 
able  to  help  himself?  *'  Forty  individuals 
have  this  year  enjoyed  the  *  luxury  of 
doing  good,'  by  returning  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord,  more  than  two  thousand  dollars; 
thus  helping  onward  in  their  pursuit  of  an 
education,  twenty-eight  young  men,"  as 
promising  as  themselves.  The  loaning  sys- 
tem then,  while  it  confirms  the  habit  of 
economy  and  self-dependence,  foi-tifies  the 
character  for  the  greater  difficulties  and 
conflicts  of  future  life,  cherishes  also  the 
spirit  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  furnishes 
the  society  with  permanent  and  increasing 
means  of  extending  its  usefulness.  The 
whole  amount  refunded  in  seven  years,  ex- 
ceeds nine  thousand  dollars. 

Obligations  Cancelled. 

The  paternal  spirit  which  characterizes 
this  society,  is  further  seen  in  its  provisions 
for  cancelling  the  obligations  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  refund.  Should  the  God  of 
missions  call  a  beneficiary  to  follow  his 
brethren  to  a  foreign  land,  where  the  means 
of  payment  will  forever  be  beyond  his 
power,  the  directors  have  the  power  of 
cancelling  his  obligation.  The  same  is  true 
of  any  in  the  domestic  service,  should  his 
situation  in  a  peculiarly  destitute  portion  of 
the  vineyard,  disable  him  from  procuring 
the  means  of  refunding.  During  the  last 
year,  two  foreign  and  five  domestic  mission- 
aries, with  three  located  ministers,  have,  on 
application,  had  their  obligations  cancelled, 
or  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  them  from  all 
embarrassment. 

Jlmount  of  Earnings. 

In  this  eventful  day,  when  the  armies  of 
the  living  God  are  rushing  on  to  the  final 
conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  an 
enduring  energy  of  character,  next  to  holi- 
ness, is  essential  to  the  gospel  minister. 
The  men  now  required  for  the  service  of 
the  church,  must  be  capable  of  arduous 
enterprise  and  noble  self-devotion — men 
habituated  to  depend  on  their  own  exertion, 
and  to  draw  from  their  own  resources. 
Any  system  of  education  which  loses  sight 
of  this,  or  which  fails  to  secure  it,  is  pre- 
eminently defective.  A  failure  here,  is  just 
ao  great  a   failure   in   future  useliiliietB. 


When  we  see  the  htnds  of  PaoI  adminis- 
tering to  his  own  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  him;  we  not  only  adnure 
that  energy  of  character  which  was  so 
essentia]  to  the  success  of  his  mission,  but 
we  discover  also  the  secret  of  the  formation 
of  that  character,  in  his  early  laborious 
habits.  Here,  doubtless,  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  physical  structure  and  mental 
strength,  which  would  not  break  down 
under  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  Chief 
Apostle  to  the  gentiles. 

The  mode  of  aiding  beneficiaries,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manual  labor  system,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  society,  is  eminently  fitted, 
as  long  experience  has  shown,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  such  a  character ;  and  its 
pecuniary  advantages  to  the  student  are 
very  considerable.  The  amount  of  earn- 
ings reported  to  the  parent  society  for  the 
last  year,  by  617  men,  is  $20,611  65.  The 
whole  amount  for  the  last  seven  years,  is 
$76,526. 

CaU  for  Increased  Exertions. 

The  past  year  has  been  pre-eminently 
dbtinguished  by  remarkable  providential  en- 
couragement to  tlic  great  system  of  Chris- 
tian enterprise.  The  progress  of  minions, 
like  the  path  of  the  just,  is  shiDing-  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  A  highway 
for  our  God  is  preparing  through  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  walls,  impregnable 
for  ages,  are  falling  before  the  heralds  of 
the  cross.  Faith  is  becoming  vision,  and 
*'the  people  are  beginning  to  go  up,  every 
man  straight  before  him,  to  complete  the 
victories  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  A  new  era 
seems  to  be  forming  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  Doubts  oi  final  success  are  no 
longer  uttered,  even  by  intelligent  men  of 
the  world,  when  the  facts  and  results  which 
the  glorious  cause  has  developed  are  spread 
out  before  them.  The  conflict  is  no  longer 
between  faith  and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  between  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  the  love  of  ease  and  of  gold.  But  the 
love  of  souls  is  beginning  to  preponderate ; 
and  as  the  glorious  work  advances,  the  gen- 
eral cry,  "  Send  us  missionaries,  send  us 
missionaries,**  is  waxing  louder  and  louder, 
until  the  call  for  help  has  become  imperious 
and  awful  as  the  cry  of  a  sinking  world. 
All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  Education  Society, 
as  that  branch  of  the  great  system  of  Chris- 
tian enterprise  which  stands  pledged  to 
search  out  and  prepare  the  sons  of  the 
church  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  great  work  of  missions,  blessed  with 
such  unexpected  and  signal  enlargement, 
is  delayed  for  want  of  men.  In  seven 
years,  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  increased  from  169  to  606— -and 
yet  many  hundreds  applying  for  aid,  must 
continually  hear  the  heart-sickening  reply, 
*'  We  have  no  man  whom  we  can  send  to 
break  to  you  the  bread  of  life."  In  one 
theological  aemiiiary,  a  chm  of  Chiitj  bad 
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200  applications  for  their  labors.  The  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Mission  Society  entered  doubt- 
fully and  tremblingly  upon  the  enterprise  of 
sustaining  the  three  devoted  young  men, 
Trho,  twenty  years  ago,  asked  to  be  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  pagan  nations.  Now 
they  have  sent  out  247  laborers  in  all,  and 
ask  for  fifty  more  for  important  locations, 
but  can  find  only  thirty.  The  churches  are 
ready  to  furnish  the  funds  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  if  suitable  men  could  be  found. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  men. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  more 
momentous  than  that  of  '76 — a  crisis  which 
is  not  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  nation,  but  the 
conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  kingdom  of  darkness— to  decide  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition  of  the  world. 
The  death  slumber  of  ages  is  broken.  A 
voice  is  heard  from  330,000,000  of  China. 
Burmah  pleads  in  tears.  Bleeding  Afiica 
stretches  forth  her  hands  in  silent  agony  to 
God.  But  yesterday,  wild  men  of  the  West, 
ffuided  by  some  friendly  star,  Icfl  their  hea- 
tnen  altars  beyond  the  furthest  mountains, 
and  came  to  inquire  for  the  Saviour — the 
Saviour,  who,  ascending,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  commanded  his  gospel  to  be 
preached  to  every  creature !  and  now  shall 
Christians  send  them  back  to  their  idols  and 
to  the  pit?  The  Missionary  Society  says 
no ;  we  only  want  the  men.  We  are  ready 
to  employ  1,000,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
found.  The  American  Bible  Society  ap- 
propriated tills  year  ^30,000  for  foreign  dis- 
tribution. The  .\merican  Tract  Society  has 
appropriated  ^20,000  to  aid  the  press  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  in 
foreign  lands.  Nothing  hinders  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world,  but  want  of  men 
to  translate  and  distribute  the  words  of  life 
among  the  perishing. 

Here,  then,  a  momentous  responMbility  is 
rolled  back  upon  the  churches.  He  who 
said.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel,  now  writes  as  with  a  sunbeam 
in  the  signs  of  the  times,  "  Educate  you/ 
pious  young  men  to  go  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature."  It  cannot  be,  that 
any  portion  of  the  family  of  Christ  can  de- 
liberately incur  the  curse  of  Meroz.  It 
cannot  be,  in  a  day  like  this,  that  our  young 
men  can  deliberately  bury  their  talent  in 
the  earth.  Soon  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  an- 
gels, in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance,  both 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  them  who 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints — and  to  give  to  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be. 

Addresses  in  support  of  the  resolutions 

above. 

Rev.  Mr,  Diekey*$  Address  on  presenting 
the  first  resoltUion. 

I  hope,  sir,  said  Mr.  Dickey  in  addressing 
^  the  chair,  that  the  Christian  public  will  not 
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long  withhold  thefa*  attention  from  fhe  In- 
creasing deficiency  of  ministers  within  our 
own  State.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  mis* 
led,  from  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  number 
of  ministers  have  so  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.  This  is  an  important 
fact  indeed,  and  one  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  devoutly  thankful.  But,  sir,  if  we  do  not 
also  remember  that  our  churches  are  in- 
creasing in  much  greater  ratio,  we  shall 
commit  an  error  which  many  years  cannot 
repair.  Mr.  D.  said  he  had  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  he  had 
found  a  much  greater  deficiency  now  than 
there  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  there  were  but  three  or  four  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  the  State.  At  that  time, 
there  were  not  so  many  in  our  communion 
who  were  destitute  of  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  ordinances  as  at  this 
period,  when  the  number  of  ministers  is 
sixty- five.  So  much  more  rapidly  do  the 
churches  increase  than  the  pastors.  How 
then,  said  Mr.  D.,  are  we  to  answer  the 
numerous  and  pressing  calls  for  more  labor- 
ers from  our  destitute  churches  ?  How  are 
we  to  answer  the  Macedonian  cry  that 
comes  to  us  from  so  many  places,  where,  as 
yet,  we  have  no  church  organized  ?  Sir, 
the  way  is  plain.  We  must  collect  all  the 
pious  young  men  in  our  churches  of  suitable 
character,  and  educate  them  for  the  work. 
God  has  sent  his  spirit  and  sanctified  the 
hearts  of  numbers  of  them,  and  now  says  to 
the  churches  by  his  providence,  "  Educate 
these  young  men  for  my  service.*'  And, 
sir,  we  must  do  it  if  we  would  be  guiltleaa 
of  the  blood  of  souls. 

Sketch  of  Rev,  Mr.  Cresey*s  Address. 

Mr.  Cressy,  before  offering  the  third  res- 
olution, stated  the  results  of^the  operations 
of  the  General  Society,  and  then  presented 
a  delightful  view  of  the  influence  of  bene- 
ficiaries which  had  passed  under  his  own 
observation  in  the  colleges  where  they  were 
located,  and  in  the  neighboring  country 
where  they  were  frequently  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  youth. — Often  he  had  seen 
the  divine  blessing  bestowed  in  a  signal 
manner  on  their  faithful  eflbrts  to  form  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  their  pupils  lor  use- 
fulness and  for  eternal  life  ;  and  thus  hold- 
ing out  the  fairest  promise  of  their  becom- 
ing efficient  auxiliaries  in  the  great  work 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  fallen 
world.  Numerous  instances  of  revivals 
were  then  fi'esh  in  his  recollection,  in  which 
these  young  men  were  important,  and  some- 
times the  principal  instruments.  Eternity 
alone  would  exhibit  a  just  view  of  their 
happy  influence  on  the  church  and  com- 
munity. He  desired  to  see  the  number  of 
these  young  men  increased,  and  their  influ- 
ence extended  through  all  our  colleges  and 
churches ;  and  hoped  every  friend  of  God 
and  man  would  lend  hit  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  good  cause. 
39 
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Sketch  of  Vie  Address  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hovey, 
on  ihe  second  resolution. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  obligation 
of  the  church  to  study  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  word  of  God  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciples of  action,  but  from  his  providence  we 
learn  the  circumstances  that  should  modify 
the  application  of  those  principles.  The 
Christian  who  is  ignorant  of  the  leading 
iDOvementi  of  Divine  Providence,  has  not 
before  his  mind,  those  great  and  stirring 
motives  that  call  for  vigorous  action.  He 
knows  not  what  means  to  use,  or  what  ef- 
forts to  make. 

Much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  Zion's  watch- 
men to  study  the  signs  of  the  times — and  to 
arouse  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  church. 
Mr.  H.  said,  that  providential  movements 
both  in  foreign  lands  and  our  own,  were 
undoubtedly  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  cast. 
Still  we  must  not  forget  that  God  works  by 
means,  and  often  accomplishes  important 
designs  by  the  agency  of  wicked  men  ;  as 
in  his  judgments  on  Pharaoh,  and  the  re- 
building ofJerusalem  by  the  Persian  Prince. 

Mr.  Hovey  adverted  to  the  late  commo- 
tions of  Europe  as  having  had  an  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  France  has 
awakened  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
threatens  the  tbundation  of  popery,  and 
strikes  an  effectual  blow  at  the  Infidelity 
and  licentiousness  of  that  powerful  kingdom. 
In  Great  Britain,  is  seen  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness under  the  oppressive  load  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  On  the  great  subject  of 
equal  rights,  a  powerful  interest  is  awaken- 
ing, which  will  probably  result  in  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  her  domin- 
ions. In  other  nations  of  Europe,  the  spirit 
of  revolution  has  caused  the  thrones  of 
tyrants  to  tremble,  and  questioned  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings. 

Asia  exhibits  movements  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  The  English  govern- 
ment, at  first  hostile,  now  favors  the  grand 
design.  The  abolition  of  the  Suttee  and 
pilgrim  tax,  indicate  an  advance  in  public 
feeling.  The  confidence  of  the  heathen  in 
their  own  system  is  shaken.  The  distinc- 
tion of  caste  is  giving  way ;  and  tracts,  in 
the  native  language,  are  preparing  the  way 
for  the  living  preacher.  The  mission 
schools  and  college,  by  diffusing  correct 
scientific  information,  are  opening  to  the 
view  of  the  common  people,  the  real  igno- 
rance of  tlie  Bramins,  and  the  falsity  of 
their  Shasters.  All  these  movements  ap- 
pear to  be  preparatory  to  a  more  enlarged 
and  rapid  work  in  time  to  come ;  and  to 
throw  open  a  wide  and  effectual  door,  for 
the  extensive  introduction  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  long  continued  but  successful  labors 
of  Dr.  Morrison  in  China ;  and  the  more 
recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff  along  her 
coasts,  and  among  the  Asiatic  islands,  show 


that  the  "  Celestial  Empire**  is  not  modi 
longer  to  be  barred  against  the  introductioa 
of  Christianity.  The  Chinese  Bible  hs 
already  effected  important  changes,  and  ii 
destined  to  spread  its  holy  light  over  the 
300,000,000  of  that  benighted  land. 

A  new  and  peculiar  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  ill-lated 
Africa.  The  views  and  aims  of  Christiaos 
are  no  lonj^er  confined  to  her  coasts.  The 
noble  resolution  has  been  made,  and  its  ex- 
ecution commenced  to  penetrate  her  deep 
interior.  True  the  church  has  been  called 
to  mourn  the  premature  death  of  the  devo- 
ted and  beloved  Barr.  Yet  even  this  has 
been  and  will  be  overruled  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel  among  the  degraded  aoos 
of  Ham. 

These  are  the  signs  of  times,  which  in 
the  providence  of  God,  should  be  regarded 
as  loud  calls,  for  more  vigorous  eflbrts.  But 
to  answer  these,  men,  more  men,  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  to  enter  the  fields 
already  opened  and  explored;  to  explore 
new  fields,  and  translate  and  print  the  Scrip- 
tures in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  Id 
our  own  beloved  land,  we  see  ao  Increased 
interest  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
most  enlightened  are  more  earnest  (or  a 
perfect  supply  of  the  word  of  life.  At  ooe 
of  our  theolodcal  seminaries,  a  class  of 
thirty  had  not  less  than  two  hundred  solici- 
tations for  their  labor.  As  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  prevails,  these  calls  will  be  more 
loud  and  earnest.  The  great  Valley  of  the 
West,  1,200  miles  wide,  and  8,000  bDs:,  in- 
creasing in  population  beyond  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  calls  for  a  host  of 
the  heralds  of  salvation.  Soon  these  rising 
millions  will  sway  the  destinies  of  this  great 
and  free  nation.  Here,  then,  there  is  a 
peal  of  thundering  admonitioo  to  the 
churches.  The  gospel  and  its  iDstiUitioDs 
by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the  tide  of 
population.  In  these  fertile  fields  the  seeds 
of  every  error  are  already  planted.  The 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  turned  with  in- 
tense interest  to  this  portion  of  the  world. 
The  cry  from  Christian  Europe  to  Ametican 
ChrisUans  is,  "  SancUfy  the  West;"  mis- 
sionaries among  the  heathen,  whose  abomi- 
nations they  witness,  cry  "Sanctify  the 
West,  or  the  hope  of  the  worW  is  lost. 

Tliese  signs  of  the  times,  then,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  call  upon  Christians  to 
awake,  especially  to  tlie  object  of  furnishing 
men  for  the  widening  field.  Let  them  in 
faith  and  prayer  gird  up  their  loins  for  the 
work.  Let  them  inspire  their  sous  wiih  the 
spirit  of  missions,  which  b  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  esteem  it  a  high  privi- 
lege and  distinguished  honor,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  son  for  this  glorious  work— to  go,  it 
may  be,  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles. 

Sketch  of  Rev.  Mr.  EOis's  Address. 

In  offering  the  fourth  rcsolutwn,  Mr. 
Ellis  said.  It  is  conceded,  Bfr.  Chaitetf* 
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that  to  promote  the  prosperity  Tandleztend 
the  influence  of  the  United  States,  is  to  ad- 
vance the  great  cause  of  human  happiness. 
This  is  the  general  voice* of  distinguislied 
philanthropists  all  over  Europe. 

Now  that  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  Amer- 
ica as  the  "  last  hope  of  the  world,"  it  is  for 
us  to  awake  to  the  responsibility  in  season, 
to  avoid  the  withering  curse  of  disappoint- 
ing that  expectation  which  cannot  be  al- 
layed. The  awful  responsibility  is  upon  us, 
and  we  cannot  shake  it  ofl^  if  we  would. 
Nor  do  we  desire  to  do  so.  For  the 
way  by  which  it  can  be  gloriously  dis- 
charged is  discovered,  and  in  our  power. 
It  is  found  in  the  doctrine,  that  intelligence 
and  virtue  constitute  an  indestructible  foun- 
dation of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Ren- 
der this  principle  effective  in  America,  and 
you  originate  a  train  of  moral  causes  that 
will  renovate  the  whole  human  race. 

We  have  only  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  great  founders  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean freedom— the  Puritan  Fathers.  And 
truly  there  is  no  other  example  like  it  to  be 
followed.  When  God  prepared  the  way  for 
thb  momentous  experiment  of  self-govem- 
inent  in  the  new  world,  **  Europe  was 
rifted,"  and  her  choicest  specimens  of  wis- 
dom and  moral  energy  were  selected  to 
draw  and  execute  the  grand  design.  They 
founded  these  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion,  which  have  made  America  what  it 
is.  They  came  over  in  organized  bodies, 
of  which  a  church,  a  pastor,  and  a  teacher, 
were  essential  parts.  They  lived  for  pos- 
terity, and  their  children  must  live  for  tlic 
whole  world.  ^ 

Is  it  asked,  sir,  how  education  societies 
promote  this  design  ?  They  have  done  it, 
sir,  by  assisting  indigent  young  men  in  ob- 
taining a  liberal  education,  and  thus  have 
brought  them  forth  from  obscurity,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  field  of  public  useful- 
ness. The  American  Education  Society 
alone,  with  its  branches,  has  assisted  be- 
tween 1,800  and  1,900. 

Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the  influence 
of  education  societies  in  promoting  educa- 
tion and  religion.  The  public  is  beginning, 
sir,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  min- 
isterial influence  to  the  cause  of  education. 
^*The  business  of  education,"  says  the  in- 
telligent and  erudite  conductor  of  the  West- 
em  Magazine,  "  falls  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  It  comes  legitimately 
within  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  They  are 
fitted  for  it  by  the  nature  of  their  studies 
and  pursuits ;  while  liberally  educated  men 
bf  other  professions,  could  become  qualified 
for  the  business  of  tuition,  only  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  their  other  avocations."  As  a  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this,  you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  institutions  of  learning  through- 
cut  our  land  in  (he  length  and  breadth  of  it. 
Scarcely  can  yoa  find  a  college  or  univer- 
sity in  Buccessirul  operation,  whose  instruc- 
tor! ar«  not  oiinisten  of  the  gospel — and  no 


where  can  you  find  common  schools  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  beyond  the  line  which 
bounds  the  influence  of  an  educated  clergy. 
To  increase  their  number,  therefore,  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  great  national  object 
of  general  education.  To  deny  this,  is  to 
reject  the  only  means  of  securing  freedom 
to  the  free — of  bursting  the  iron  fetters  that 
bind  the  world — the  only  means  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  elevation  of  the  human 
race. 

The  Report  of  the  Windham  County  Ed- 
ucation Society,  (Ct)  was  received  too  late 
for  insertion  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  SCUDDER. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  by  Doctor  Scudder,  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  in  Ceylon,  and  is  here  in- 
serted, without  expressing  an  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  correctness  of  every  positk>n 
taken,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  leading  many  pious  young  men  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry  of  Christ.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  he  is  the  author  of  "  Let- 
ters from  the  East,"  containing  an  appeal 
to  the  pious  young  men,  to  the  ministers, 
and  to  the  churches  of  this  country,  in 
respect  to  the  demand  for  ministers  for  the 
supply  of  a  world. 

Panditerepo,  JVov,  27, 1833. 
My  dear  Brother, 

The  writer  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  after  speaking 
of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  do  all  they  can 
to  bring  the  destitute  population  of  our 
country  to  embrace  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel,  says,  "  Ministers  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency are  not  to  be  found,  and  with  all 
the  i^nergy  that  can  be  put  forth,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  be  raised 
up,  till  the  present  generation,  at  least,  shall 
have  gone  to  eternity."  The  latter  part  of 
this  remark  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  I 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  If  any 
thing  should  rouse  you  to  put  forth  all  your 
energies,  such  a  remark  from  so  respected  a 
quarter,  methinks  ought  to  do  it.  What! 
can  it  be,  that  when  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  pious  young  men  belonging  to  our 
churches,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty -five,  there  are  not  five  thousand 
who  may  be  brought  forward  for  the  gospel 
ministry,  until  the  present  generation  shall 
have  gone  to  eternity  ?  No,  surely,  it  can- 
not. If  the  churches  will  only  do  their 
duty,  this  number  may  easily  be  brought 
forward.     And  will  they  fail  to  do  their 
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duty  ?  Will  they  TCDture  to  go  to  the  har 
of  God  with  the  blood  of  ^ve  millions  of 
bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh 
on  tlie  skirts  of  their  garments  ? 

O,  my  dear  brother,  it  will  never  answer 
for  things  to  proceed  at  the  present  rate. 
A  vast  deal  more  must  be  done  and  that  im- 
mediately. I  feel  more  fully,  if  possible, 
the  importance  of  improving  every  moment 
of  time,  from  the  fact  that  the  revivals  of 
religion  with  which  our  churches  were  so 
extensively  blessed,  a  short  time  ago,  have 
much  decreased.  Should  you  now  make 
the  greatest  possible  effort,  you  will  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  supply 
our  destitute  settlements  with  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  and  send  a  few  to  the  heathen. 
If  such  an  eflfort  be  not  made,  and  these 
revivals  not  again  occur,  (and  that  they  will, 
we  have  no  voice  from  heaven  to  tell  us,) 
wintry  indeed  are  your  prospects.  You 
may  sit  down  without  any  fear  of  being 
taken  for  a  false  prophet,  by  those  who 
come  after  you,  and  write  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  wo  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
our  land. 

But  you  perhaps  may  ask.  What  more  can 
be  done  ?  I  answer  in  the  first  place,  the 
tone  of  discipline  in  our  churches  must  be 
raised.  Every  one  of  their  members  must 
be  brought  to  act  agreeably  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  gospel.  Among  these  requisi- 
tions, one  is,  that  they  shall  do  what  they 
can  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour 
throughout  the  world.  If  they  refuse  to 
do  this,  you  will  allow  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed,  not  merely  as  useless  members ; 
but  as  corruntors  of  the  whole  body.  Now 
if  our  churches  should  constrain  their  hun- 
dred thousand  pious  young  men  to  give  a 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  question, 
Whether  in  view  of  the  wants  of  our  ruined 
world,  they  cannot  do  more  good  and  of 
course  most  p^lorify  their  Saviour,  by  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  than  by  following  their 
present  occupations,  many  would  doubtless 
be  compelled  by  their  consciences  to  say, 
they  believe  they  can.  If  the  principle, 
then,  for  which  I  have  contended,  be  cor- 
rect, of  course,  they  ought  either  to  ^nter 
the  ministry  or  be  dismissed  from  the  church. 
If  you  think  I  am  disposed  to  push  matters 
too  far,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  to  convince 
me  of  my  error.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you, 
if  you  can  show  me,  that  the  rule  which 
directs  us  to  exclude  a  member  who  vio- 
lates the  commands.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  and  so  forth,  does 
not  equally  apply,  when  the  command, 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  is  violated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  and 
other  education  societies  should  secure  the 
co-operation  of  every  presbytery,  classis, 
association,  and  conference  of  ministers  in 
the  United  States.  Each  of  these  bodies 
should  be  solicited  to  bring  the  all-momen- 
tous subject  of  endeavoring  to  raise  up 
minifters  of  the  gospel  beibn»  them,  and  to  I 


pass  resoluiioDS  that  they  will,  in  <tiviDe 
strength,  do  all  they  can  as  individuaU,  to 
effect  it.  Connected  with  this,  should  be 
resolutions,  making  it  incumbent  upon  these 
individuals  to  give  in  annually  the  names  of 
all  the  pious  young  men  in  their  churclies, 
with  an  account  of  their  labors  with  them. 

In  the  third  place,  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed whose  sphere  of  action  shall  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  those  whose  object  it 
is  to  raise  funds.  Their  only  design  should 
be,  to  co-operate  with  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  their  endeavors  to  bring  forward  pious 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  various 
bodies  of  which  I  just  made  mention,  should 
be  respectfully  solicited  to  allow  these 
agents  to  attend  their  annual  meetings,  and 
suggest  any  plans  which  may  have  been 
devised  by  our  education  societies,  to  further 
their  object.  Should  the  funds  of  these 
societies  not  allow  them  to  employ  as  many 
as  they  wish,  it  is  possible  that  if  the  re- 
quest be  made,  these  several  bodies  will  be 
disposed  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
act  as  an  agent  to  the  churches  under  their 
care,  and  consent,  while  he  is  performing 
this  agency,  to  supply  his  puIpiL 

I  must  close  with  a  remark  or  two.     It  is 
a  subject  of  much  joy  to  me,  my  much 
esteemed  brother,  that  you  continue  to  man- 
ifest bow  deeply  impressed  you  are  with  a 
sense  of  the  vast  responsibility  devolving 
upon  you  as  one    of  the  officers  of   the 
American  Education  Society.    Your  situa- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  solemn  one.    Perhaps  I 
should  not  go  too  far,  were  I  to  say,  it  is 
more  responsible  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
dividual belonging  to  our  churches.    The 
body,  of  which   you- are  the  secretary,   I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  at  the  head 
ot  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day. 
The  year  of  its  formation  is  to  me,  of  all  the 
years,  most  memorable  since  the  estabUsfa- 
ment  of  our  American  Zion,     Methioks  the 
angel   who  appeared  to  make  known   the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  never,  since  that  time, 
sung  in  such  sweet  accents.  Glory  to  God 
in  tlie  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  men,  and  those  who  accompanied  him, 
never  added  such  a  loud  Amen.     It  will, 
indeed,  be  a  mournful  circumstance,  if  their 
harps  should  be  unstrung,  and  their  voices 
lost  in  silence,  because   tlie  expectatioQs 
they  then  formed  of  its  glorious  movements 
have  not  been  realized. 

I  could  very  much  wish  that  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  would  print  the 
quotation  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  and  send  it  in  the  form  of  a  hand  bill 
to  all  our  churches,  with  the  particular  re- 
quest, that  they  will  dip  their  pens  ia  the 
blood  of  Calvary  and  erase  it.  Then  will 
the  recording  angel,  who  inserted  it  in  the 
chronicles  of  heaven,  cheerfully  drop  a  tear 
upon  it  and  wipe  it  out  forever. 

Very  affeotkNiately, 

X  SCUDDER, 


1834.] 


FUNDS. 


801 


FUNDS. 

ReceipU  into  (he  Treasttry  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society^  and  of  iU  Branchea,  ficm 
January  Qth,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  April 
Sth,  183'i. 

Bloomfitld,  Ms.  fr.  Rer.  Qtotn  W.  Bathawaj,  eoo> 
iHduubU  bjr  hb  eou .  to  eoost.  him  «  L.  M.  of  A. 

Dunatahi*,  N.  H.  Nadiiu  Yilhge,  Iron  Om  FVm.  Ed. 

8oc.  br  Mn.  Hannah  Brown,  S«e.  SU  par't  for 

Nou  Temp.  Schol, 
EUingtOH,  Ct.  proceeds  of  •  lot  of  land,  bequeathed  bj 

tha  late  JoMph  Abiwu,  thro'  Rev.  W.  (;o«weU 
E$$*x  Co.  N.  Y.  roc'd  from  T.  O. 
fYaiutsiown,  N.  U.  fr.  Daniel  Fuller,  Eiq.  9d  pajH 

for  a  Temp.  8chol. 
Jamojes,  Vu  ir.  Re».  N.  Kinribury,  a  eollection 
Norfolk,  Cu  fr.  Mra.  Sar«h  BaiUsUo,  by  U.  iiili,  E«). 
iV«w  I.oniion  Cb.  Cu  fr.  J.  Huntingtuo,  Eaq.  Tr.  bal.  ia 

his  haniia 
PortomouiA,  N.  H.  fr.  Dr.  Putnam,  a  local  Aft. 
Wa^n*aboro\  Ga.  fr.  the  Cunilj  of  a  Plainer,  by  H. 

Hill,  Vmi. 
(Ttie  Ibllowing  rec'd  ftom  Wm.  Woodman,  Esq.  Tr. 
of  StraSbnl  Co.  N.  H.  Aux.  TA.  Soc.  collected  and 
pcviii  over  by  Rev.  Charles  8.  Adams,  Agt.  of  the  Pa- 
rent Soo.1 
JOoMr^  N.  H.  fr.  LmI.  aad  Gent.  sabs.  §87  CS. 

Coritributhm  on  the  SaUxiih,  f  U  81,  of 


40  OQ 


78  00 

288  69 

5W  00 

7S0O 

4  00 

5  W 

14  97 

15  98 

98  28 


which  $75  is  the  Isi  ann.  pa/'t  for  a  Temp. 
Schul.  m  Rev.  Duvid  Root's  Soe. 


180  80 


OurAofA,  N.  U.  fr.  iudjvid.  to  const.  Rer.  JlV 

van  Tobejp,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E.  9. 
Etui  OUmaiUDn,  N.  U.  fr.  Individ.  U>  ooost. 

Rev.  Frauds  P.  Smith,  a  L.  M.  of  the  Co. 

Soe. 
.flinninrlo",  N.  R.  fr.  BIr.  Jer.  Wlopta,  in 

part  to  eonsl.  Rev.  B.  G.  WUlej,  a  L.  M. 

el  N.  H.  Branch 
Gilmamtan,  Otntn.  N.  H .  fr.  the  Ed.  Sec 
aumantanj  Tron  iKor**,  N.  H.  Ir.  individuals 
OatipM,  N.  H.  fr.  the  Ed.  Soe.  to  const.  Rev. 

Abel  MaonUif,  a  L.  M.  of  the  Coantjr 

Boe. 
Heckestor,  N.  H.  contribution.  In  part  to  eonat. 

Rev.  feaae  Wilier,  •  L.*  M.  of  A.  E.  8. 
Satiionuon,  N.  U.  fr.  ladividuals 
fbnwrnsorA,  N.  H.  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladtoi  in 

%r.  IMr.  Smith's  Soe.  1st  ano.  paj't  fn  a 
mp.  Behol. 

Prom Kimball,  Esq.  a  donation 

TkmworAj  N.  H.  fr.  the  Ed.  Soe.  b  pait  to 

const.  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden,  a  L.  M.  of  N. 

H.  Branch 
Wak^/Ud.  N.  H.  fr.  the  Ed.  Soe. 
Wliton,  N.  U.  fr.  Individ,  la  part  to  eonsL 

Rev.  BeaJ.  O.  Wiliej,  a  L.  M.  of  N.  U. 

Branch 
iro^s6oro'  N.  H.  fr.  Individ,  lo  part  to  eoaeU 

Rev.  Baoe  Merrill,  a  L.  M.  oTN.  H.  Br. 
fThe  folluvlnr  from  Richard  Bovlston,  Esq.  Tr.  of 
Billiboro'  Co.  N;  H.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe.] 
B44fonL  N.  U.  fr.  Oeat.  Ed.  Soe.  #88  80. 


40  00 


18  81 


980 

90  IS 

880 


18  fr 

M91 
10  00 


78  00 
1  00 


18  88 
8  00 


9100 
860..457  88 


Udlesfll  36 

H'Mu,  N.  U.  fr.  Oentleraen 

Hudton,  N.  H.  fr.  Gent.  Ed.  Soe. 

Muon,  N.  H.  fr.  Oeat.  Ed.  Soe.  #14  98.  La- 
dies, #5  88 

PtOamf  N.  H.  fr.  Rev.  J.  H.  Chansh,  D.  D. 
to  const,  his  wile.  Mis.  Hannah  Chiuch,  a 
L.  M.  of  Co.  Soe 

3VsM)/«,  N.  H.  fr.  GeoC  Ed.  Boc.  #8  00.  L*- 
dies,  #8  81 

INCOME  FROM  FUNDS 
AMOUNT  REFUNDED 


4188 
8  68 
6  75 

18  80 


U80 


0  81->10l  00 
838  81 
803  88 


98,000  88 


AUXIUART  SOCIBTIKB. 


SurrOLK  COUHTT. 


(BCr.  Lnanao  B.  Oisfln,  Boston,  Tr.] 


924  43 

183  88 


BotUm,  Cram  tlM  Treasurer 

Bovdoin  St.  Chareh  Association,  in  part 

Euex  St.  Church  Association,  la  part,  of  wUeh 

J 40  to  coast.  Rev.  Nebemiah  Adama,  a  Li. 
I.  ofA.  E.  S. 

Pine  St.  Church,  Oenl.  Association 

Did  South  Church  Amodatioo,  in  part 

Psrlc  St.  Church  Association,  in  part 

Green  St.  Church  Assodatioa 

Salem  St.  Chareh  Association,  in  part 

Booth  Boston  Chiueh  Associatloa,  in  part,  of 

which  #40  Is  to  coast.  R«v.  Jesaph  B.  _ 

TevM,orBaIiAiii7,aL.M.ofA.S.I.    lOB  M 


803  41 
904  87 
1M4B 
818  41 
98  83 


John  Beck,  of  Parle  Btieel,  bjr  M.  Lolbaa 

Marcos  Latham  of  Park  Street 

Mr.  Charles  Stoddard,  found  amonf  cootiiba- 

Uoos  at  Park  St.  tor  A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 
A  Female  friend  in  Bowdoin  Su  Chunli,  by 

Mr.  Jaiiics  Hnug^ion, 
Samuel  B.  Desn,  &f  Old  Sooth 
John  Morse,  of  Essex  St. 
Park  SU  Sabbath  school,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Xlm- 

ball 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Poitor,  by  Mr.  N.  WUUi, 


180 
900 


8  00 
1  00 
800 


16  80 
800 

-410171 


BsRKSHiHS  Covirtr, 

(James  W.  Robbins,  Esq.  Lenox,  Tr.] 

[The  r<41owlnff  thro'  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Mather,  Aft.] 
OurtuviUe,  fr.  Gent,  and  Ladies  Asso.  by  Wm. 

RoMiter  15  19 

Grtat  Bsrrinjrton,  fr.  individuals  17  80 

L»«,  fr.  Ueiit.  and  Ladies  Asso.  by  Dea.  Eben. 

C.  Bradley  78  00 

Lenoor,  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  by  R.  Coiten,  subs,  in 

part  18  00 

0&»,  fr.  the  Tr.  of  Co.  Boc  9  00 

Pitta/kldy  fr.  Gent,  nnd  Ladies  Asso.  by 

f 'nlvin  Martin,  Esq.  84  89 

Fr.  Young  I>a(lies  Bcnevo.   Soe.  by 

MiM  A.  Danl'orth,  Tr.  10  00—44  88 

JHchmond.  fr.  Miss  J.  L.  I^rry,  bal,  of  9d  ano. 

pay't  tor  Temp  Schol.  17  88 

Stotxbruige,  fr.  Uent.  and  Ladies  Asso.  bj  Ba- 

noiii  C.  Wells  17  75 

Waakingiont  fr.  the  Tr.  of  the  Co.  Bee.  8  88-811 


Emsz  CovifTT  North. 

[Col.  Ebeneaer  Bale,  Newhnry,  Tr.] 

Andessr,  fr.  the  Church  in  tlie  Theol.  Bern,  by 

8.  Farrnr,  Bao.  #1 

(The  followinif  by  the  Treasorer.] 

AmMtbury,  collection  in  the  West  Par- 
ish, bjr  Ven.  Jacob  Kelly,  Tr.  18  » 

Aswsbury  and  ^Uisfturyt  colleeiad  at 
Mon.  Con.  in  9d  Cone.  Chuich,  by 
W.Chue  1100 

Boitford,  fr.  the  Fem.  Char.  Boo.  bjr 

Mra.  Sully  Pearl,  Tr.  7  87 

HamtrhiU,  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  in  the 
Independent  Conr.  Bee.  by  Mn. 
Samh  R.  Gale.  Tr.  95  00 

BttMrUU,   Wart  FaHsJk,   a  eont.  by 

Rev.  A.  Cross  8  80 

Tpawiek,  Itt  PaHsht  fr.  the  Fem.  Ed. 
S««.  by  Mra.  Amy  S.  Wanlwell, 
Tr.  #50,  the  bal.  of  Sd  year's  psy't 
for  Temp.  Schol.  and  #30  towarde 
the  4ih  year  80  8Q 

JV(r«6urvport,  fr.  the  "  Circle  of  Indiie- 
trji  trr  Miss  Mary  C.  Greenieaf, 
Sec.  and  Tr.  Olh  semi-ann.  pav't 
on  acconnt  New  bury  port  Ladies  1st 
Temp.  Schol.  87  8Q 

Fr.  membera  of  lat  Chonh  and  See.  bj 

Sol.  H.  Currier  78  00 

Fr.  members  of  Sab.  school  in  ssid  Soe.      1  83 

New  Aotf/sy,  fr.  the  Miss.  Soo.  in 
Rev.  Mr.  Braman's  Parish,  by  Jer, 
Russell,  Tr.  80  95 

Aoislsy,  a  cont.  In  1st  Parish,  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Holbrook  48  88 

ir««f  Ar#w6ury,  2d  Parish,  fr.  Rev.  fir. 

Edjrell,  collected  by  Gentlemen         19  38 

CoUected  by  Lndles  M  88-378 


pRAiiKLiif  CoDirrr. 

(Bylvanos  Maxwell,  Esq.  Charlsmont,  Tr.] 

fismnrrfston,  fr.  Rev.  WUliam  Riddeil  10  00 

Prom  tlie  Tr.  of  Co.  Sec  bal.  in  IVeasoiy,  at 

I.  meetloir  97 


HAMPtRIRI  Cod  NTT. 

[Hon.  Levis  Btnmf ,  Northampton,  Tr.] 
Clapp,  eelleeu  at 


£ia«dkam|iton,  fr.  Mr.  Ii 
Mon.  Con. 

Sn/Ud,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gent.  Asso.  bein^the 
insuilmeat  for  1883,  en  tlw  Clapp  Temp. 
Schol. 

Badley.  fr.  the  Oea .  Benev.  Soe.  In  addition  to 
#75  before  rec'd,  by  Mr.  N.  Ceolidfe 

Nermumlofi,  fr.  Mis.  Adams.  Tt.  Northamp- 
ton Fsm.  Ed.  Soe  bal.  ana  en  Bpencet 
Behol.  for  1884 

Fr.  do.  towMds  1838 


99  00 

78  00 
80  00 


ao3 


FUNDS. 


[Hat, 


JSMOhMMhn,  fr.  LmUm  Ed.  Boc  hf  Rot.  Mr. 

Whfi»  98 


01 


inWdflwiurf ,  fr.  Ladies  Ed.  Soe.  bal.  of  eol- 
leciiom  in  1833,  br  Mr*.  Desire  MaylMW, 
Tr.  fbe/ort  rte'd  21  VI) 
Tr,  Individ,  bjr  Mr.  W.  Pomerojr 


860 

0  00—987  67 


MiDOLBSBX  Couirrr. 

[Deo.  Ellid)  P.  MAdciottra,  Cb«rlaito«n,  Tr.] 


Mrighton,  fr.  Pem.  Ed.  Socktj  bj  Mim  Sally 

Woreetter.  'I*r. 
ChariMttowt,  fr.  the  Pem.  Hel.  Char.  8oc.  io 

Ut  CliuTCh  and  Boo.  br  Mra.  Saxvh  G.  P. 

Gale,  Tr.  thro'  Rer.  Dr.  Pay 
liiKo^n,  fr.  Ladlea,  br  Mn.  Snrah  B.  Nev- 

hall,  thro'  Rev.  W.  Conwell 
JxmmU,  fr.  the  ISd.  Soe.  in  let  and  3d  Conjm- 

gnlioaa,  $40  of  which,  ia  to  const.  IleT. 
ilea  Pease,  of  Lowell,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  E. 
8.  by  Mn.  Wm.  Davidson,  Tr. 
Nfwlon,  fr.  a  Pem.  friend,  by  Rev.  J.  Bates 
Pr.  Mr.  Stephen  Goodhue,  ann.  siibs.  for  1833 

and  1834 
SOtsrhurtu,  Rev.  Samoel  Lee,  •  coUaelioD  in 
hiiSoc 


Old  CoLovr. 

[Col.  Beabnry,  Tr.] 

IforVi  BridgBmiUr,  fr.  Tounf  Ladies  "  Rtad- 
ing  drcls,"  Igr  Miai  Adeline  Kingman, 
See. 

MirsVfafal,  fr.  Mr.  AmI  Ames,  by  A.  Ames, 
Jr. 


80  66 


83  00 
47S 


58  33 
60 

10  00 

14  00—153  04 


UOO 

10  00— SS  00 


£jiLioionoCRAm.  Boo.  or  Miodliosx 
North  xkd  Viciititt. 

[Dea.  Jnnatlwn  8.  Adams,  Oroton,  Tr.]         . 

lUMttrg,  fr.  a  Lady,  8th  aoo.  pay't  in  mnembimno* 
of  k  deceased  dauguber 


too 


WoECaOTSE  COURTT  BoVTM. 

[Hon.  Abijah  Btfelow,  Worcester,  Tr.] 

Orttftonf  fr.  Ladles,  by  Mies  Sabra  Leiand  87  47 

IToreeslsr,  fr.  the  Rel.  Char.  Soc.  of  Woree*- 

ter  Co.  by  H.  Milts,  Tr.  1  78 

Fr.  the  Cong,  of  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  %7S  »t 

which,  on  aceo.  of  Abbott  Temp.  Sohol.  by 

Rev.  W.  CognreU  100  63—138  86 


Rhode  Iolahd  (State)  Auz.  Ed.  Soc. 

[Mr.  Albert  Peabody,  Pravidenee,  Tr.] 

iVosidmes,  fr.  the  Benev.  Sewing  Soe.  by  Mn.  N. 
T.  Eldredge,  1st  Diieetreas,  thra'  Rev.  T.  T. 
Waterman  110  00 


WkoU  amtmtU  rtfd/or  pr$Mnt  utt 


#5,62167 


MAINE  BRANCH. 
[Prof.  Samael  P.  Newman,  Brunswick,  Tr.] 

Oumberiand,  fr.  meraben  of  the  Cong.  Soe.  to  const. 

their  pastor,  Rev.  Isaae  Weeton,  a  L.  M.  of  Me. 

Branch 
Fr.  Mr.  Jamas  AUen,  Tr.  of  PenobKotOo.  Auz.  Ed. 

Soe. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

[Ron.  Samuel  Monril,  Concord,  Tr.] 

Ohuhirt  QHtnty,  Samael  A.  Gerould,  Esq.  Tr. 

JUtteadj  fr.  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold's  Soe.  97  09 

Dubdn,  fr.  Individ  iials  1  SO 

FUrwiUiam.  fr.  Individuals  98  00 

Gitffvm,  fr.  individuala  16  39 

JCrsns,  fr.  Pera.  Ed.  Soe.  90  87 

Fr.  a  Friend  60  ctt.    Subseripdooa  34  95  94  75 
MuHboro\  fr.  individuals,  to  consL  Mr.  Eiu- 

tos  Curtis,  a  L.  M.  of  the  Co.  800.  16  00 

Mirfow,fr.  Friends  §3  and  fl  8  00 

jMsM,  fr.  Rfff.  a«iii«voa  1 00 


Fr.  Indlvldaali  to  const  Rer.  O.  Ne««tt  aad 

wife,  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc  81  35 

Ntie  AUtead,  fr.  Individ,  to  conet.  Rev.  Moses 

Gieronld,  and  Cynlliia  Gerould,  L.  M.  of 

the  County  Soe. 
Rindgej  fr.  Dr.  Thomas  Jewutt 
A  conuibotjon 
Stoddard,  fr.  individuals,  to  const.   Rer.  J. 

Robinson,  a  L.  M.  of  the  Go.  Soc 
Surry,  fr.  Mrs.  Holbrook 
Fr.  a  Lady  26  cU.    A  Friend  #2 
•SWUeon,  fr.  individuals 
TVoy,    fr.  individuals,  to  const.  Miss  Blaiy 

Crostt^,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Soc. 
From  individuals,  to  const.  Miae  Hannah  Qdt 

fin,  a  L.  M.  of  Co.  Boc 
From  individuals 

(The  above  were  collected  throng  the  Agency 
of  Rev.  Mooes  Gennild.] 
Mkrrimadt  Co.  Aus.  Ed,  Soc  Dea.  Jsmes  Hoal. 

ton,  Jr.  Tr. 
Rec'd  fr.  the  Treasurer  90  00 

FVankdH,  fr.  Ladies  Aux.  Ed.  So.  by  Mn. 

Nesinith  7  73 

From  Rev.  A.  Manning,  to  const,  himself  a  L.  _ 

M.  of  the  Co.  Soc.  IS  00— 4J  S 

Roekingham  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe.  Mr.  Smith,  Tr. 
P0mbr6ke,  from  tlie  Ladies  Con.  of  Prayer,  by  Rer. 

A.  Bumham  <  * 


S3  00 

100 

15  00 

15  00 
800 
i'S 

8  IS 

15  00 

14  00 

10  00-8917 

fssrti 


ClolAing. 


ZTun&orton,  fr.  the  Ladies  Benev.  Soc  slurta,  sockh  tcb?  Ma 

Letitia  Sumson.  Tr. 
BmmJttr,  fr.  the  Female  Ed.  Soc  IS  84  yds.  doa^  nitii 

at  #18  68. 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 
[George  W.  Root,  Esq.  BTuldlebury,  Tr.} 

Bensoii,  bequest  of  Samuel  Howard,  Jr.  bf  Ednxd 

8.  Howard  90  * 

BurUnpon,  fr.  Gent.  Aaso.  by  O.  W.  Benedict    48  00 
From  Ladies  Asso.  by  Mr.  L.  W.  March  U  OO-OO  « 

CbrmeoU,  fr.  Genu  Asso.  by  N.  Rockwell  0  00 

Fr.  I  Ad  ies  Asso.  by  Mn.  S.  Lame  »  2S-2  B 

AfidcUciury,  fr.  Gent.  Asso.  east  part  of  town,  by  Dea. 

Bovce  1" 

7Un6rid;c,  fr.  Oent.  and  Ladles  Asso.  by  Ber.  8. 

Morgan  » " 

7%H/ord,  fr.  GenL  Asso.  by  WflUam  H.  L^ 

tham,  Tr.  *2  00 

Fr.  Ladies  Aseo.  by  Miss  Eunice  White,  Tr.         5  00—1'  g 
F«rg«nn««,  a  cont.  in  Cong.  Cboicb,  '^  ^ 

Refunded  by  a  former  BencAdaxy 
Interest  on  money  loaned 


35  09 
IK 


tSiH 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
[Ellphalet  Teny,  Esq.  HartlM,  TV.] 

MkUZrfoim,  fr.  Rev.  J.  R.  Crane,  t^  Mr.  S.  Soedf 

mayil,  Tr.  Middlesex  Co.  Auz.  Cd.  Soc 
MtddletoiM.  Upptr  tfeuss,  fr.  Rev.  Z.  Cneker,  ir 

Mr.  S.  SouUimayd, 
Nnt  Britain,  fr.  Ladies  and  Gent.  Asso.  by  Bev.  W. 

L.  Mather,  Act- 
North  Cbvmtrjf,  fr.  Ladies  Soe.  by  Min  C.  Booi,  Tr. 
Skiybrooir.  fr.  Ladies  Praying  Soc  t^  Bin.  S.  Ssotk- 

mayd 
Fr.  Young  Tidies  Society 
Smtlk  Oornmall,  a  collectton  In  mnall  neigUbeiiio^  if 

Miss  Sarah  Swift,  See. 
Soutk  Mantfitld,  a  contribution  in  Rer.  hb.  Atwvoa't 

Soe.  by  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  Art. 
We$t  Hdriford,  fr.  Ed.  See.  fay  A.  ScaitxMO*.  Tr. 

[The  following  sume  rec'd  thro'  Rev.  W.  L.  JbAcr* 
Agent.] 
Bridgi^orU  fr.  Individuals  in  Rev.  Mr.  Blaleh. 

ford's  Soc.  ||94  85 ;  a  eootribotion  $91  50 
BrUtolt  a  collection,  by  B.  E.  Hooker 
Ouifon,  a  contribution  in  the  Cong.  Soc  by  U. 

Hosford,  Agt. 
DatAmy,  fr.  individaals,  #40  of  which,  is  to 

const,  the  Rev.  Aneon  Rood,  a  L.  M.  of 

A.  E.  8. 
Fr.  young  ladies 
Fbirjttld,  fr.  hidirlduals,  *80  of  which,  is  (0 

const,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunter,  a  L.  M.  of 

Cv  Br.  and  §90  in  part  to  eoosC  Mr. 

Samuel  Nichols,  a  L.  M.  of  Ct  Br. 
Ortena  Fbritu,  fr.  Individuals 
GrssmsicA,  9d  Soe.  a  cotitributlon 
Ann.  subs,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis 
Okuttjdtury,  a  coU.  in  1st  Soc  by  Rev.  Mr. 

Riddell 
Harford,  dividend  on  Bknk  Shares  f  60.   la- 

terestf6 
Aimtffiffon,  a  contribotloo  to  eonst  (te  Rtr. 

Thomea  Pundonon,  a  L.  M.  ef  A.fi.  S. 


900 

IS  SO 

sn'n 

800 

11  fl 

171 

TOO 

4S00 
75  00 


96  59 

13  00 


40  75 
500 


60  00 
It  Si 
?D« 
88  00 

4130 

60  00 

40  00 
UOO 


1834.] 


FUNDS. 


303 


NoTvi  Sku^fora^  a  contribatloD   ^ 

I^'orlA  Grtientcich,  k  eontributioa 

Nexo  Canaan,  part  pay'l  for  Temp.  Sehol. 

Norih'oni,  (r.  Fern,  ^nevoleni  Soc. 

A*w  SUI/ijrd,  fr.  the  Con? .  Church,  3d  pay't 

for  'I'nnp.  Scliul.  by  Mr.  Abel  Uiue,  Tr. 
Sau^nluek,  a  contrlhuUoo 
S'nnTxck.  H  contril  iilion 
Slrat/'irif,  fr.  iiulivi  I.  in  part  to  eonit.  Rer. 

Kri>  Icnck  W.  CliApin,  a  L.  M.  of  A.  £.  8. 
Stam/urd,  a  confrihiiiion 
K'wrvri,  ill  pArt  of  a  •ut«crip(ioa 
WtUiertJltld,  Ntteinglon  Soc,  fr.  Ladiea  uul 

Uoni.  by  D.  WilUrd,  Agt. 
Tllnto>i6ury,  a  col  lection  iu  Conr.  Soc.  ||40  of 

which,  u>  to  coux.  Rov.  AdmI  Nub,  a  L. 

M.  ofA.  £.  9. 


460 
II  54 

40  00 
SI  00 

75  00 
28  50 
28  60 

90  75 

85  SO 

3  00 

13  50 


40  83-813  78 


$1,033  67 


Gothing. 

Onmtry,  fir.  Toanr  LHdiea,  a  box  of  clotHnf,  ftc  bf  Min 

Caroline  Root,  Tr.  tii1ijc<1  nt  $41  83. 
South  GjrtiienJi,  lun'lrjr  articlei,  bj  Miaa  Saxah  Smkb,  B«c. 

ral  ued  al  $43  Od. 


PRESBYTERIAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETT. 
[OUrer  Wiiicox,  Em).  New  York,  Tr.] 

Albany,  fir.  2d  chnrch,  bj  Mr.  Daniel  Wood,  Tr 
Srookiyn,  l»l  church,  from  W.  J.  ll.ulden 
Mrr.  K.  R.t>iriond  I.     J.  Moorhoune  1 
G.  F.  Ttivlor  'i.    D.  WcMon,  tiiin.  tuhi.  75 
A.  M.  H'lich  S.    C.  Daviaon  5.    S.  Hart  5 
8.  Beiijiniiii   10.     Z.  Lewis  35.     Mrs. 

Lewis  5 
A.  y.«ntiiu(erln  75.     Min  E.  Yaosiode' 

rill  5 
Mn.  Smith  1.    Mn.  Auatla  20.    J.  B. 

Or:iliiiin25 
O.    Taylor    1.    Robert   Slewait   10.    D. 

PoiiieroT,  Jr.  20 
O.  8.  How  Unit  10.    W.  Cahoeofl  10.    N. 

W.Snnford  10 
Georfe  Hprinf  10.     T.  Anei  1.     John 

StrpheiiB,  Jr.  6 
F.  P.  »i\iifortl  1.    HeM«r  MUIard  1.    D. 

I^.ivltl  75 
PUhft  Howe  100.    Mn.  P.  Howe  50 
Younjf  Men's  Asso.  Ld3.    CoDlribulioa  In 

ch.irch  88  34 
A.  Biorer  1.    8.  Putnam  1.    Lydla  Mil* 

Uni  1 
fr.  Mr.  D.  Wesson,  balance 
Fr.  Biimlry  persons,  hj  Mrs.  JacksOD 
Guunplain,  tr.  the  fienevo.  Soc  to  eonsL  N.  Moore, 

Kmi.  a  L.  M. 
Cfntre  GmnvUle,  fr.  IndiTid.  hj  Rev.  A.  Scofield,  Agt. 
Cn.ni*Tbury,  fr.  infilvicl.  by  Rcw.  Mr.  Thomas 
Kcui  Galiea^,  fr.  indivitl.  by  Rer.  A.  Seofield,  Aft. 
JCnox,  from  imliviiiuHls,  by  do. 

AlriUfit,  irom  in<lividii\lf,  by  do. 

Ifticark,  N.  J.  trom  Ut  cbarcb,  bj  Mr.  WoodraffS. 

b.il.inc«  3 
^ew  WfiUor,  from  IndlTfddals,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Thomas 
Korih  OranpiUe,  from  isdivlduals  by  Rot.  A.  Seofield, 

Xfeto  Y<trk,  from  the  sereml  diarchee,  riz. 
Briek,  fr.  Wm.  W  hillock  87  50 

Mn.  Tnce  W.  Pattoa  20  00 

Mr.  John  Macombe  S5  00 — 82  SO 

Bowtry,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Darenport  S60  00 

BUecker  Street,  fr.  Mr.  M.  Wilbur    87  50 

Mrs.  Wilbur  5  00 — 43  60 

Cedar  Sireett   from  Rufus  Learitt, 
ann.  subs. 

From  Heor7  Younr.  aim.  rafaa. 

From  D.  Coolwire/Ksq. 
Central  Pre*,  from  Treasurer  of  (h« 
Session 

Bnlanco  for  12  Scholarships 
F\r$t  Free  Pre*,  by  Mr.  Coola^o 
Laiffht  Street,  from  Geo.  ZabrisUe, 
Esq. 

EliWainwrlnrlit  37  60.    A  friend, 
by  Mr.  Owen  8 

Fern.  E<1.  Soc.  by  Mre.  Watkeys 

R.  Ciirti*  37  50.    Mr.  Anderson  8 

Mr.  Finder  I.    J.  B.  Wceden  8 

J.  Iliirriiif  I.    Mrs.  Winans  1 

P.  D.  Smith  1  50.    A.  Hall  1.  60 

P.  IJ'\Il  1.    J.  R.  Westervelt  50  ets. 

H.  W.  Mead  I.    Mrs.  Lockwood  1 

Mr.  Ch  irlcs  Starr,  onn.  sala. 

Fern.  fckl.  Soc.  by  Mr.  Watkeya 

Mr.  R.  Lockwood 

Mr.  John  Rankin,  ann.  snl«. 
Pearl  Street,  from  Fem.  Ed.  See. 
Rutgere  Street,  from  male  teaeben  of  Bun- 
da  v  schools  No.  19,  39 
Sieeond  Free  Pre*,  by  S.  Whiting 
Spring  Sirest,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  (in  adilitioo) 
Fayeuo  Sdwlanhip,  JOj  Misi  Bbattuek 


46  66 

1  00 

2  OO 
77  00 

15  00 

40  00 

80  00 
46  OO 

81  00 
80  00 

16  OO 

77  OO 
160  00 

21184 

800 

17  00-786  84 
16  00 


80  00 
20  00 
17  94 

7  77 

8  00 
750 

5  00 

16  33 

»S5 


73  00 
75  00 
60  00-SOOOO 

326  00 

75  00-800  00 
60  00 

300 

46  50 

150  00 

89  50 

3  00 

a  00 

800 

1  50 

2  00 
75  00 
75  00 

5  00 
75  00-478  60 
ISO  00 


71  00 
48  95 

1  00 

8 


1,877  70 


PhUadetphb,  Ph.  fr.  0th  ehorch 

From  Isi  church,  Soutbwark 

"    Thomas  Elmes,  Esq.  ann.  aabi. 

George  W.  McClelland,  Esop  Tr. 
•"  It  li 


<i 


RentmlaervWe,  fr.  indlrld. br  Rer.  A.  Scoflcid, 
^Saratoga  JSpringej  fr.  Mrs.  McKinnej 
South  OranvUie,  fr.  the  Cong.  Chuieh 
•Standy  HtU,  fr.  indiridunls,  bv  Rev.  A.  Seofield, 
Sing  Sing,  fr.  Miss  Maria  M.  Prime,  ami.  cont 
Whtu  Hail,  fr.  tbe  Coag.  Cb.  tqr  Rer.  A.  8eo* 

field,  Agt. 
Fr.  the  Pros.  Ch.  by  Rer.  A.  Seefldd,  Agt. 
Whippanu,  N^J.  balance  of  a  subaciiptien  of  80 
I  £a.  i"       '    "       -'     — 


71  80 

66  26 
460  04 
600  00 

184  86 

1,818  14 

Aft.         80  OO 

25  00 

18  00 

Aft.  9  26 

10  00 


Western . 


Soe.  draft  on  tbe  Tr. 


17  00 

85  00 — 48  00 

00  42  60 

100  00 


•4,3612a 


jSccouM  qf  momy  rectived  at  the  Wettem  Reserve 
Education  Society^  Hudson^  OhiOffrom  D$c,  3tf, 
to  March  Uh,  1834. 


84  00 
2 


SfSOO 
82  00 


800 
6 

18  00 
4  00 

7 


Monroe,  M.  T.  Gent.  aon.  lobs. 

Fem.  Ed.  Soe. 

Benrdtley  Prairie,  M.  T.  Rer.  L.  Humphrej 

Riditand,  M.  T.  ann.  suba. 

Romeo,  M.  T.  ann.  subs. 

Washington  Fem.  Asso. 

Dexter,  M.  T.  ann.  sobs. 

Ann  Arbor,  M.  T.  ann.  suba. 

Detroit,  M.  T.  ann.  suba. 

Fem.  E^l.  Soc. 

J.  Beardslej,  to  eooat.  himself  a  L.  M.  of  P. 

£.  S. 
Donations 

Madieon  Nor  A  Parieh,  O.  ann.  rabe. 
Rome,  O.  Gentlemen's  ann.  tube. 
l..Mliea  ann.  subs. 
Euclid,  O.  anu.  suba. 
Fem.  I-^i.  Soe. 
Don.itions 
T\Umadge,  O.   Younr  Ladiea  Ed.  Bee.  (balance)  to 

eon«t.  Rer.  J.  C.  Parmele,  L.  M.  Weal.  Res.  Br. 
Rieh/Uld,  O.  Donations  18  80 

Ladies,  to  const,  m  part,  Rer.  Hoiaea  Bmlth, 

a  L.  M.  West.  Res.  Ed.  Soc 
BrecknUle,  ann.  suba. 
Donotions 

Franklin,  ann.  saba. 
Donations 

Rev.  Qto.  Sheldon,  to  const.  Mn.  A.  B.  Shel- 
don, a  L.  M.  West.  Reaerre  Ed.  See. 
ITMiem  Reeerv  C«Us|s,  ann.  subs. 
Independent,  Maria  A.  Pleteber 
Miiry  Ann  Fletcher 

iluslifiAurf A,  Rer.  E.  AuUn,  ann.  ada. 
fialA,  Gem.  ann.  suba. 
Ladies  ann.  subs. 
Alrron,  ann.  sube. 
Donations 

MiddUbury,  ann.  snba. 
Ladies  to  const.  Rer.  B.  C.  Baldwin,  a  Z>.  M. 

of  Weat.  Reaerre  Ed.  Boc 
Donation 

PenJUld,  ann.  subi. 
StrongemUe,  ann.  suba. 
Donation  fr.  1st  Cboreh 
Fem.  Benero.  Soe. 
Donations 

Bria\jHiU,  ann.  tuba. 
Donations 

Medina  and  Tldmiy,  ann.  loba.  Ij  the  Gtnt. 
Ann.  suba.  by  tlie  Ladiea 
WeeyUld,  snn.  subs. 
Bruneweidt,  Mn.  8. 
Wadeworth,  ann.  suba. 
Donadons 
Ladies  to  const.  In  part,  Rer.  O.  Faj,  a  L.  M. 

of  Weal.  Reaerre  Ed.  Boc. 
Granger,  ann.  subs. 
Plymouth  eund  Auitum,  ann.  subi. 
AfiZan.  Rer.  E.  Barber 
Rer.  E.  Judson 
C/aritfon,  Fem.  Ed.  Bee. 
Vienna,  ann.  subs. 
Portland,  D.  Parish 
NorieaUe,  Donatwos 
Broneon  and  Peru,  ann.  aofaa. 
FitdtvUle,  Gent.  ann.  sobs. 
Ladies  ann.  subs,  to  const,  in  nut,  R«r.  8. 

Dunton,  a  L.  M.  West.  Ed.  Boe. 
Rugglee,  ann.  luba. 
Greer^field,  ann.  sabs. 
Lyme,  Gent.  ann.  sobs. 
Ladies  ann.  sobs,  to  const,  (balance)  Rer.  E. 

Carmr,  a  L.  M.  West  Res.  Ed.  Boe. 
KdgefiSd,  ann.  sobs. 
Traismati,  Gent.  ann.  tube. 
Ladiea  ann.  aubs.  to  const,  in  jKit.  Rer.  X. 

Betu,  a  L.  M.  Weat.  Raa.  Ed.  Boe. 
YenntUion,  Gent.  ann.  nbi. 


000  ' 

18  67 — 34  67 

2  00 

48  60 


00 
S3  10 
16  OO 


80  00 

800-864  0<^ 
70O 


9» 


60<^ 


11  86 — 88  56^ 

800 

1  00 8  0O 

6  76 
8  00 


18  38 

13 — 48  66 

600 
17  28 
8  75 
0  00 

4  27 — 81  80 
13 

3  09 8  14 

39  75 

17  60—47  38 

87» 
60 
10  00 
6  81 

4  88 — 80  68 

18  86 
87S 
186 

600 6  30 

800 
0  78 
8  OO 
4  57 
16  60 
3136 


11 


81  88 

1160- 

380 


60 

31  00 
31  60 


-88  48 

13  76 


4 

10  00 
14  87 


78 


304 


wvmss 


[Mat. 


too — nsr 

96  OQ 


DenatlM 

£roimA«iiit,  BBB.  sabs. 

Btusia,  tr.  a  member  of  Oberiia  Celonj 

JSl^riei,  l'*em.  Ed.  Soe.  to  omuC  Bev.  J.  B.  Eolta,  a 

L.  M.  of  the  West.  HcMrro  Ed.  Soe. 
J)o9tr,  anu.  sub*. 
QeoMland,  Dooatknie 
PainmUU,  ana.  ■ttfai. 
Ktrtland,  kdo.  tubs. 
Outur,  aon.  tube. 
NeUon,  aan.  wbe. 
Donatioiu 

Brovfwvj^/c,  nun.  tafaa. 
//ufii«6ttrf  A,  ann.  wbKriptiaa 
AvniU  ot  Kiticiea  wld 
Morgan,  uin.  auba. 
Wimdhun^  Fem.  Ed.  Soe. 

Western  Edvtation  Soe,  Jiubwrn,  JV.  Y.    QMorter 


1  00 

18  00 

3  00 

10  IS 

21  00 

18  75 

900 

9160 

10  96 — 81  T8 
300 


ending  March  13, 1834. 


QinandaiftM.  LadiM  Anx.  B«a.  Am>. 

MiM  B.  Chapia 

Aurora,  Churdi 

PrattAurgk^  collect.  efeODgrBntioo 

Otntvay  Fern.  JSd.  Boe.  Ut  FNa.  Ch.  bj  Mfaa  Muy 

Bradley,  Tr. 
Ahoco,  Pem.  Ed.  Boc. 
J?ocA««lir, 

OiroJuia,  Dr.  J.  Speed 
a^n  ani  HaaanOj  aundry  Individoali 
Nm^ld,  by  Rot.  Mr.  Johoaoa  • 
PMpt,  by  Her.  Mr.  Betu 
Vienna^  t^  Mr.  Root 
Sm$«a  fbOa,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Ortoa 
Lieonta,  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Squior 


87  50 

10  00 — 47  50 
14  00 
64  00 


91  00 

96  00 

86  00 

6  00 

6  35 

1  00 

9  31 

16  00 

18  76 

6  00 

$960  88 


WeH  Tennessee  Agency, 

or  the  Colambia  Bebotanhip,  W.  T.  67.  Prom  Mr. 
Harrla  1.  Prom  Mr.  Labaree,  to  Ctfiiat.  bla  lad;r  a 
L.  M.  of  the  Society  80.  Pr.  the  Rev.  R.  Harlin, 
D.  D.  10.  Pr.  the  Ladica  of  HuiiU«ilie,  Ala.  ISO ; 
telnf  1  44  more  than  two  yeart  paynieol  on  their 
Sehol. ;  35  44  harinv  been  preTlouaty  paid  to  one 
of  the  Soe.  beueflcinnea.  Oont.  at  Aihena,  Ala.  10. 
Pr.  Individ,  at  Clear  Creek,  West.  Diat.  22  50. 
Conl.  in  and  near  Covington  16  13.  At  Randolph 
S  88.  At  m%  Creek  13  50.  At  Ralelffh  13  SO. 
At  Somerrille  10.  At  Denmark  6  95.  At  Nev 
Shlloe  Ch.  3  37.  At  Trenton  4.  At  Jackion  9. 
Pr.  Mr.  Rankin  1.  At  Savaoiwh  6  96.  Oa  the 
ittbKiiptlen  at  Atbeos  £.  T.  U 

Uiica  Jlgeney, 

Andu  and  CotekuUr,  bal.  to  eonat.  Rer.  Fordyc* 

Harrington,  a  L.  M.  P.  E.  S. 
BainbrUge,  Irom  Prea.  Church 
{Mmden,  30  of  which  to  conel.  Rer.  Wm.  Loak,  a  L. 

M.  ofP.  E.S. 
QuUon,  in  part  to  eeoet.  Rer.  Hixmm  Jobnaoa,  a  L.  M. 

ol  P.  E.  S. 


664  87 


18  00 
10  00 

4111 

39  87 
S86 


CbeeiUry  Ea»t,  by  Rer.  D.  B.  Butta 

Co9*iUry  WmL  to  cooaC  Rev.  John  B.  Hojt,  a  L.  M. 

ofP.E.S. 
Oitnango  .Fbrb,  fr.  Conf .  Chareh 
DtposU,  from  aundry  imiividuata 
CToMvemeur,  by  L.  B.  Panons 
Qyti/ard^ 

Hamilton  VUlaft,  by  Ber.  Mr.  MaltUe 
Hamilton  Omtn, 
HopkirilMk. 
Idesieo  TiUast, 
lUexico,  by  iMa.  E.  Vpron 
Madrid,  30  of  which  to  const.  Rev.  Janee  Taylor,  a  L. 

M.  OfP.  E.  8. 
MarthaU.  to  cooat.  Rer.  R.  Moatgomeiy  DaTia,  a  L. 

M.  of  P.  B.  8. 
AfoaMfw,  by  Dr.  Paddock 
Norfolk  Upper,  by  N.  Sackrider 
Norfolk  Loieer,  by  Rev.  S.  WtlUaiM 
New  Haoerif 

NorwitA,  by  Rev.  S.  Williaton 
Onrida  Preebfftery,  by  A.  Thomaa  Tr.  collect  14  88. 

At  onlinndon  of  Rev.  Ira  PeiUhone,  at  Whltee* 

boro*  7  31 ;  do.  at  ioataJlation  of  Rev.  Abaer  P. 

Clark,  at  AuguaU  8 
Oxford,  in  part  to  conat.  Mn.  Laura  G.  Abell,  a  L. 

M.  of  P.  E.  S. 
Oettego,  fr.  the  Ut  Prea.  Church 
Oevego  Pretbytary,  by  Dea.  Unron 
Potfdam,  fr.  Prea.  Church  37  90.    Fr.  Fem.  Ed.  Soe. 

by  Mn.  8.  Riiyroond  6  33.    Pr.  Pem.  Aaeo.  in 

Lyman  neighborhood  by  Mra.  Stone  3  44 ;  the  bal* 

ante  to  conu.  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Canuoa,  a  Lifil 

DireciorofP.  E.  S. 
Fr.  J.  £.  Srallh,  Agent  of  St.  Lawrence  Co. 
JPompcy,  1ft  Cong.  Church,  by  Rev.  B.  Shaw 
PariM,  30  of  which  to  conaC  Rer.  Wm.  B.  TocapkiiM, 

a  L.  M.  P.  E.  S. 
KdUandt  fr,  Fem.  Ed.  Soe.  8  SO 

Fr.  Pica.  Church  4  70-^18  90 


89  78 
10  00 
43  60 
93  00 

7  59 
3  91 

13  75 
638 
753 

10  00 

3170 

80  00 

60 

10  00 

835 

8  16 
500 


80  18 

96  50 
90  71 
U  70 


46  07 
9  00 

16  00 

88  88 


SlodAotmSaatt  * 

During  the  annivenniai,  fr.  mnirj  ladlTld. 

Stodrfudm  Weet, 

SfcerfruriM, 

TriangU, 

Union 

Utiea,  fr.  Baptiit  Chorch 

We§tmortbuid,  fr.  Pem.  Ed.  Sec  by  Mn.B. 

Caah  ree'd  for  aiticlea  of  elotUDf 


LyiBBByTt. 


310 

cv 

II  N 

TTS 

MM 


91 


t6M77 

Western  Jlgencff  Cixcntiiatt,  OJbi«. 

Hamilton,  O.  17  S 

Burlington,  N.  W.  F.  1  » 

AlhenM.  37  S 

ZaneeMle  and  Putnam,  Fem.  Sav.  See.  If'  <K 

Uothmn,  Ky.  Ladiee  Kd.  Boe.  S>K 

LouitvUie.  Ky.  Ladlea  >>i.  Boe.  K«  <ti 

Oxford,  O.  Ladiea  Ed.  Soe.  47  tfl 

Augusta,  Ky.  45  M 

AtnenilU,  O.     .  S  M 

Athens,  O.  S  ^ 

Warrtn,  O.  19  X 

MeOtfrnteUviOt,  0.  7  li 

SaUm  and  Fkuring,  O. 

Hartford,  O. 

Benmngton,  0. 

Burlington,  O. 

Belprt,  U. 

Marietta,  O. 

Athens,  O.  R.  O.  W. 

Jersey,  O. 

Oraia/iUe,0, 

A  New  Year'a  Hft  maealMl  bgr  tan  lodind.  7  60 

Afari«a»,  O.  wim.  Sleeamb)  to  oout.  Wntaeif  a 

ber  lor  LiA 
Indiana,  per  Mr.  Ellii 
Beading,  O. 
BurHngton,  0. 
H.  Rodt,  O. 

P.  Grows  f\ima€et  O.  Mr.  Eamtltea 
PortemouA,  O. 
Mr.  Poage,  Ky. 
Greenfield,  O. 
Rodtif  Spring,  O. 
Georgetoisn,  O 
West  Union,  O.  Rev.  Mr.  B. 
Ladv 

Pklidtif,  O.  Friend 
Cash 

OaUipo&s,  O. 
Hamillon,  O. 
Vnittfr  O. 
Bed  Oak, 
Augusta,  Kr. 
LotdsnUs,  Ky.  Ed.  Soe. 

Wm.  T.  Banks,  «it  conat.  himself  a  L.  M.  F.  S. 
C^Udcothe,  O.N.  Sawver,  Era.  ann.  auha. 
J^ereowmUe.  la.  Dr.  S.  Allimwtlher 
St.  Charlee,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ladiei  Ed.  Boe. 
MaJ.  J.  B.  Bront  87 

J.  Kerr  V 

Several  gentleman  J65  S 

St  Lows  Cb.U.C  I  <« 

OranviUe,  O.  9  00 

Friend  S  W 

#1,381  M 
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Note.  The  aecoant  of  leedpts  of  eene  of  cbe  Btnnctoi  ud 
Ageociei  within  the  bounds  of  the  PresliyteriaB  Choir^,  is- 
eludes  a  considenble  amount  colleded  in  ptevivos  qnaiwn^  (he 
particulars  of  which  were  not  reeeived  in  seaeMi  iar  ie 
the  Joumal—tlM  ametinl  q/"  Asm  only  was  piibGelied. 


ILLINOIS  BRANCH. 
[John  P.  Wilkinson,  £^.  Jaeksonvflle,  Tr.) 

Amount  nc'd  into  the  Treeaniy  firom 
paitkolars  not  given 


Clothing  ree^d  «t  the  Rooms  of  the  Pttnt  Socidj 
during  the  quarter  ending  jSpril  9, 1634. 

AMngton,  let  Pariek,  Ms.  fr.  Toung  Ladies  and  Mines  Sac 
a  aheeu,  6  nil  low  cases,  8  shirU,  9  coUaia,  and  1  bed  qaA, 
by  Miaa  Elbahcth  Howe,  Tr. 
Boston,  fr.  *'  A  Friend,"  3  shiru  and  6  m.  voollen  aocla. 
From  Park  Street  Ladiee  Sewing  Cifsle,  by  Mrs.  John  Due, 

6  collars. 
Bridgevater,  Ms.  fr.  Mn.  Gay  and  a  fcw  ladles,  Oao'  Bev. 

J.  D.  Fameworth,  1  bed  qoilc 
Middleboro\  Ms.  fr.  Fem.  Bewmg  Circle,  by  Hia.  PbiiitBds 

Waahborn,  I  pr.  sucks,  3  shtna,  3  eollan,  and  7  ciavatt. 
Poirtfret.  Vt.  fr.  MIm  Mary  Chandler,  6  colbia. 
Tip^ld.  Ms.  fr.  Sewing  Circle,  Iqr  Iuct  GoqM,  Tr.  I  M 

quilt,  6  prs.  woollen  secfa.  and  If  eoUasa  vatotd#iS  M> 
WeelBoyleton,  Ms.  a  box  containing  I  c  ninlhUaMB,  Had  yd>i 

4  ehaett,  18  plllov  caaea»  9  ihiiliy  and  I  yr.  Ml*. 


